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Extracts  from  Monthly  Report,  Bahamas   $<9~ 

Barbados   238 

Brazil   999 

British  Guiana   34 

Chili   634 

China   637 

Cuba   639 

Cyprus   1001 

Fiji   37 

Gold  Coast  Colony   240 

Grenada   1002 

Jamaica  .  .  .  2>8 

New  Zealand  ,  ..  d  t  J 

Peru   1227 

Seychelles   1004 

Sierra  Leone   1005 

Switzerland'   1 0  0»6 

St.  Vincent. .   .   1003 

United  Kingdom   1227 


Fair,  France,  Bordeaux   1361 

Lyons  248,  520,  633,  1346 

Great  Britain,  industries  3'55,  1103 

Russia,  in   4'0S 

South  Africa,  agricultural  show   433 

Fence  Material,  South  Africa,  trade  in   342 

Fertilizer,  French  West  Indies,  largely  used   222 

Japan   893 

Fiji,  Trade   37 

Finance,  China   95 

German   514 

Responsibility  in   84 

Russia,  condition  in   406 

Fish,  Australia   1045 

Canada   94«3 

China,  trade  113,  331 

Great  Britain,  imports  of  4,  145,  1056 

"  returns   551 

supply   1111 

Flax  and  Flaxseed,  Great  Britain  925,  926,  928 

Flooring,  London  adopts  superficial  foot  measure  for   1019 

Flour,  Britislh  West  Indies,  trade   74 

China,  imports  of  9,  331 

French  West  Indies,  demand  for   223 

Great  Britain,  restrictions  on  milling  99,  525 

"  milling  trade   640 

Japan,  market  in   579 

Newfoundland,  imports  of   507 

Norway  and  Denmark,  imports   278 

"  opening  for,  in   742 

"  prices  of,  in   742 

Food,  Australia,  fixing  prices  of   610 

Cuba,  heavy  arrival  of,  in   292 

Great  Britain,  imports  of   383 

"  increase  in  price   142 

"  ministry  of  food,  new  orders  *   7-65 

Fountain  pens.  Spain,  market  for   433 
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France.  Agricultural  implements  in   1169 

Bauxite  industry   239 

Bordeaux  Fair   1361 

Business  in,  why  Canadians  are  not  getting  it   130S 

Capital  for  Spanish  industries   593 

Lyons  Fair   1339 

Canadian  goods  exhibited  and  those  which  ought  to  be  exhibited.  .  .  .  1347 

catalogues  needed  at   248 

"         date  changed  520,  633 

Lyons  market,  methods  required  in   620 

Machinery,  future  of   50 

flour  milling,  opening  for,  in   1463 

Meat  trad-e   570 

Mining  tools  (coal)   803 

PuLp.  Swedish  in   99(6 

Railway  development  in   588 

Reconstruction  materials,  supplies  of   467 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner,  M.  Philippe  Roy,  Par  s — 

March  7,  1917   802 

April  7.  1917   1339 

Tariff  on  mining  tools   805 

Tea,  consumption  of   552 

Thread,  gold  and  silver,  industry  at  Lyons   253 

Trade   81 

Pointers  467,  620 

Prohibited  exports  1081,  1479 

imports  43.  357.  1011.  1181,  1283,  1479 

Wheat,  seed,  Manitoba,  for  French  farmers   911 

Freight  Rates,  Transpacific  (China)   1403 

French  West  Indies.  Banking  conditions   228 

Coffee  industry   221 

Fertilizers  largely  used   222 

Lime  industry,  unsuccessful  development  of   221 

Meats,  demand  for   223 

Shipping  facilities   227 

Sugar  crop   226 

Trade   220 

Fruits,  Australia,  imports  of   273 

Great  Britain,  imports  73,  339,  620,  800,  1054 

Manchester,  at  port  of   Ii3'9'8 

prices  of  97,  169,  242,  293,  354,  424.  465,  521,  584,  644,  694, 

760,  835,   897,  943,  1010 

Russia,  demand  for   199 

Spain,  production  in   10-84 


Galalirh,  Manufacture  of   1223 

Germany,  Competition  in  iron  and  steel   1472 

Credit,  creation  of   517 

Cuba,  Germans  in   1069 

Domination  in  Russia   '627 

Finance   514 

Gold,  methods  to  increase  holdings   515 

Library,  technical  to  aid  industry   253 

Lyons  market,  carefully  studied  requirements  of   621 

'Methods  of  trade   5'8'8 

fNails,  extras  in  wire   202 

Paper,  yarn,  increased  production  of   660 

Reichsbank,  construction  of   514 

ratio  of  gold  to  notes   515 

Suggested  closer  economic  relations  with  Austria-Hungary   431 

Trade  30'3,  350,  659 

War  loans,  five   518 

Gold  Coast  Colony,  Trade   240 

Gloves,  Russia   848 

Grain,  Australia,  proposed  bulk  handling  of  425,  834 

Great  Britain,  stocks  at  Manchester  and  Liverpool   452 

minimum  prices  of   1263 

Norway  and  Denmark,  prices  of,  in   742 

Quantity  of  United  States  wheat  and  other  grain  in  store  at  the  following  public 

elevators  in  the  East  ili3l27,  1380,  14319,  14S7 

Number  of  cars  of,  and  total  quantities  inspected  at  Winnipeg  and  other  points  in 

the  Western  Division  for  the  undermentioned  periods.  .181,  481,  716,  1026',  12413,  1437 
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Grain,  Quantity  of  grain  in  store  at  terminal  elevators,  interior  terminal  elevators,  and 

at  public  elevators  in  the  East  5'5,  115,  178,  255,  3-07,  363,  434,  47*,  533 

5>94,  6i62,  713,  777,  8513,  912,  963,  1023,  1090,  1136,  1186,  12'40, 

1287,   132(5',   1378,   1436,  1485 
Grades  of  wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  flax  in  store  at  terminal  elevators,  interior 

terminal  elevators  and  at  public  elevators  in  the  Bast  56,  116,  179,  256, 

3018,  364,  435,  47$,  584,  5195,  663,  714,  778,  854,  913,  964,  10'24,  1091, 

1137,  1187,  1241,  1286,  1326,  1379,  1436,  1486 
Quantity  of  wheat  and  other  grain  in  store  in  terminal  elevators,  interior  terminal 
elevators    and   public   elevators    in   the   East,    with   comparisons   for  three 

years  57,  117,  180,  2,57,  3-0®,  3i65,  436,  480,  535,  5196, 

664,  715,  779,  855,  914,  965,  1025,  1092,  113S,  1188,  1242,  1289,  1327, 

1380,  1439,  1487 

Receipts  and  shipments  of  tlhe  different  kinds  of  grain  at  Port  William  and  Port 

Arthur  during  tlhe  seven  months   10$l! 

Grain  Elevators,  Russia.   947 

Great  Britain,  agricultural  implements   13  39 

Agricultural  produce  imports  27,  93,  157,  213,  285,  345, 

401,  513,566,  626,686,  746,818,  885,940,993,  1062,1115,1173 

Agriculture  and  the  food  problem  205,  450 

Alder  wood.  10-55,  120$ 

Aluminium,  official  price  of   526 

Anglo-Italian  trade  facilities   941 

Anglo-Russian  tradei  402,  627 

Apples,  American  in  337,  61'8,  1053 

Box  70.  336.  618 

embargo  . .S$l,  1053 

imports  into  72,  338,  619,  633,  1053 

market  conditions  &9,  335,  616,  7'97,  1052 

prices  7'0,  335,  6)17,  1052 

"      reduced  shipping  space   619 

Asbestos,  shortage  of   555 

Bacons  ard  hams,  Canadian,  in   1308 

Bank,  British  trade,  proposed  establishment  of   110*5 

iBarley,  demand  for   146 

imports  of   146 

Bedsteads,  market  for   935 

Bedstead  tubing-,  demand  for   812 

iBentwood  hoops,  demand  for   68 2 

Birmingham,  Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner,  Mr.  J.  E.  Ray — 

November  29,  19,16   3 

December  21,  1916>   144 

January  27,  19117   554 

February  9,  19117.  .  .  .   676 

23,  li917   877 

April  13,  H917   1165 

May  3,  1917   13  OS 

(Bran,  in  demand   74 

Bristol,  Report  of  Trade  Commissioner,  Mr.  Norman  D.  Johnston — 

December  29,  1916>   200 

February  2-0,  1917  ..  78$ 

March  27,  19)17  <.     11  OS 

April  30,  1917   133$ 

Butter  market   284 

Canary  seed,  market  for   200 

Candy,  opportunity  for   6'59 

Canned  goods,  prospects  for,  in   13>61 

Canned  goods  wanted   20S 

Cereals,  prices  of,  in   233 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  British,  at  Peking   1130 

Cheese,  market   2»34 

Chewing  gum  92'S,  985,  10'54 

Commercial  achievement  of,  and  Germany's  huge  trade  loss   35$ 

Control  of,  foodstuffs..  ;.   ..   1393 

Corset  fittings,  shortage  of .  .  .   1111 

Crop,  acreage  of   547 

"    outlook.  .  .  . '  : .  1393 

"    prices  of   451 

Dairy  produce  in  284,  298,  676,  8$i5,  9<27.  $58,  1$2'2,  1166 

Decimal  coinage   814 

Dock  conditions  in  Glasgow   619 

Egg,  conditions  of  market   6916 

'*    liquid   116'6 

"    prices  of   677 

Fair,  The  British  Industries  3'55,  S35,  S$9,  929,  1103 

Fish,  dried  and  salted  *  . .  10-56 

"    frozen   1$5<> 

14    imports  into  4,  145 
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Great  Britain,  flsh.  supply   JJJJ 

Fisheries  in  England  and  Wales  561,  10ob 

Fisheries,  Irish,  in  1915   2o2 

Scotch   1210 

Flax  and  flax  seed  925,  92>6,  9  28 

Flooring,  London  adopts  superficial  foot  measure  for   1019 

Flour,  milling  of  9*9.  525,  640 

"     prices  of,  in   ?4'1 

"    restrictions  on  use  of   99 

Food,  heavy  imports  from  Canada   38*3 

increase  in  prices  142,  55'0 

ministry  of,  new  orders   7'65 

Fruit,  imports  into  73,  .339,  6<20,  800,  1054 

*'      prices  of  97,  169,  24  2,  293,  354,  4'2 4,  4-65,  £21,  584,  644,  6'94, 

7'6<0,  835,  897,  949,  10110 
Glasgow,  Report  of  Trade  Commissioner,  J.  T.  Littigow — 

December  7.  1916'   73 

January  8,  1917   3*8 

March  10,  ,1917   925 

April  10,  191?   1207 

Grain,  stocks  at  Manchester  and  L/iverpool   452 

minimum  prices  ot   12'63 

Grocery  supplies,  deanand  for   204 

Hemp  seed,  shortage  of   202 

Hides,  splitting  of   792 

Home  production  ,   142 

Hoops,  opening  for  bent-wood   '682 

Hops,  supply  of  30i3,  775,  9515,  102a 

Increase  in  Anglo-French  trade   81 

Industrial  re-organization   143 

Iron  and  steel,  production  of,  in   .1073 

Italian  trade  with  and  finance   17'6 

Labour  market  in  171,  389,  427,  1130 

Leather,  in  demand   74 

"       production  and  sale  of   10'81 

requisition  of  244,  5'2l3,  ffS.3,  702 

Leeds,  Report  of  Trade  Commissioner,  Mr.  J.  Forsyth  Smith — 

December  6,  H91>6>   69 

Legal  "position  of  companies  in  Russia   6)93 

Lime  washing  machines,  market  for,  in   1461 

Linen  industry   923 

Linseed  market   5 

Live  animals,  imports  of  3<00,  957,  1021 

Live  stock  returns  547,  773 

Liverpool,  Report  of  Trade  Commissioner  Mr.  J.  Forsyth  Smith — 

January  9,  19.17   335 

(February  10.  1917  i   616 

13,  1917   640 

March  '5,  1917   797 

April  3,  1917   10.52 

Lobster,  imports  lof   14'5 

London,   Report  of  Trade  Commissioner,  Mr.  Harrison  Watson- — 

December  12,  10161   140 

January,  —  19H7..  .•                         .  ..»   379 

215,  1917   547 

February  13,  1917   673 

March  22,  1917   11  OS 

April  3,  1917   1197 

May  10,  1917.   13:911 

Machines,  spraying  and  lime-washing,  market  for,  in   14(61 

Maize  supplies  4,51,  nn 

Manchester,  port  of   1394 

Manchester,  Report  of  Trade  Com-mlssioner,  Mr.  F.  A.  C.  Bickerdike — 

January  6,  1917   450 

April  10,  1917   12^3 

"      30,  1917   13,94 

Marine  motors,  demand  for   1108 

Meals,  shorter  coursed   142 

Meat,  imports  of  144,  306,  5.57,  771,  960,  10'20 

"      review  for  1916   #67 

Millet  seed,  requirements  of   2012 

Motor  car,  census  of   698 

Nails,  extras  in  German  wire   202 

Oats,  prices  fixed  for  356,  525 

Office  supplies,  market  for   5i64 

Onions,  pickling   II616 

Paper,  grease-proof  imitation  parchment   556 

imports  of  245,  702,  877 
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Great  Britain,  paper,  restrictions  on  imports  of  materials  144,  245,  841 

Paper  trade  in  1915-16'   747 

Associations,  trade   750 

Manufacturing  costs  and  prices  of  paper   749 

Paper  making-  industry  and  war   747 

Patents  and  inventions,  new,  in   751 

Paper  trade  of..  7189,  7190,  T91,  7912,  79i3,  7«9'4.  795,  796,  7*7,  1166 

Pear,  market  72,  339,  620 

Pit-props,  imports  of  555,  843 

Potasium  ;salts,  from  flue  dust   2'04 

Potatoe  crops.  .    548 

Potatoes,  demand  for  6,  73,  11 06,  12*72 

Farina   1057 

"       prices  fixed  35'6,  525,  703,  76<6 

"       restrictions  on  dealing  in  seed   167 

Poultry,  imports  of   677 

Preferential  Trade  proposals,  Glasgow   1207 

Prices,  increased,  of  bread,  flour  and  wheat,  government  inquiry  into...  1197 

Produce,  'Canadian  prices  iri  2i6,  92,  ,20.2,  2184,  344,  400,  6i8<6,  745, 

■817,  8»4,  9318,  9912,  1061,  1HI14,  1172,  12212,  1*275, 

1312,  13(63,  1410,  1472 

Provisions   927 

Razors,  safety,  blades   937 

Rubbers,  big  demand  for   554 

Salmon,  imports  of   145 

Seed,  canary,  market  for   200,  1109 

"    Ihemp,  market  for  200,  110<9 

"    millet,  market  for  .  .202,  1109 

"    sunflower,  market  for  201,  1109 

Shipbuilding,  the  world's   1265 

Ship  canal  record   451 

Shipping   38.'8 

Shovels,  coal  miners'-  929,  1210 

Spraying,  lime-washing  machines,  market  in   1461 

Spruce,  strength  of  market.  .  .  .<   556 

Steel  girders   926 

Steel  supplies,  control  of   319 

Strainer,  (German),  market  for,  in   1407 

Straw,  hay,  oat  and  wheat  prices   843 

Straw,  hay,  oat  and  wheat,  sale  of   1010 

Sugar,  cultivation   451 

"      restrictions  on  dealing  in   ..   ..  703 

Sunflower  seed,  scarcity  of .  .   201 

Supplies,  allied  orders  for   824 

Summer  time   1127 

Syrup,  shortage  of,  in   13  03 

Tariff  changes  and  interpretations  47,  927 

Tea,  production  of  and  consumption   553 

Timber,  market   388 

"      restrictions  on  dealings  in   654 

"      stocks  of,  on  hand  Z'S<9,  1209 

imports  of  800,  801,  926,  1056,  1209 

"      prohibition  of  imports  of   802 

Toy  making  in  Liverpool   294 

Trade  3,  81,  113,  140,  350,  379,  402,  408,  627,  673,  818,  841,  925. 

9518,  9160,  11-07,  1227,  1331 

Pointers  73,  82,  9'37 

Prohibited  exports  6*7,  139,  24'3,   319,  545,   65>2,  701,  1273 

Prohibited  imports  74,  101,  546,  585,  633.  645,  700,  765,  841, 

902,  950,  1080.  1127,  1181,  1283 

Twine,  binder  from  United  States   6 

Vegetables,  dried  92)8,  1054,  1165 

War  risk  insurance  '   1080 

Wheat,  prices  fixed   356 

**       world's  crop   204 

Wire,  pin  and  hairpin,  demand  for   1111 

prohibition  of  manufacture  of   765 

Wooden  ware,  in  d'emand  ,  //  .."74,  677 

Wood  pulp  imports  to  .' .  ..  .Wwi,  878 

Wood  report  of   408 

Wool,  purchase  by   .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  "  616 

Grenada,  Trade  of  /   *  '  1009 

Groceries,  Australia,  wholesale  comlbine              

Great  Britain,  demand  for  supplies   oq.^ 

Guatemala,  electrical  goods  in   .  .  .  .  .  .  590 

Glass  and  glass  ware,  imports  of   .  .     S51 
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Hardware,  British  West  Indies   12&S 

Russia,  in  demand   197 

South  Africa,  demand  for   6'8'2 

Harvest,  World's,  for  1916   40 

Hay,  Great  Britain   1010 

Heating,  China,  apparatus,  opening  for   54 

Hides,  Australia,  restrictions  of  exports  of   493 

Great  Britain,  prohibited  export  of   12i73 

dealings  in..  6>53,  702 

Tanning,  new  process  for   1481 

Holland,  Apples,  dried,  export  of,  to  1114,  12:20 

Banks,  Dutch  trading,  establishment  of  in  South  America   1434 

Fuel  economy,  device  for   54 

Shoes,  market  for,  in   1113 

Trade   304 

Prohibited  imports  1114,  1220 

Hoops  (bent  wood),  Great  Britain,  demand  for   &S2 

Hops,  Great  Britain,  supply  of,  to  303,  77'5,  9'55,  l'0'2l 

Hosiery,  South  Africa,  imports   23 

House  Drapery,  British  West  Indies   1257 

Hydro  Electric  Power  Installations,  New  Zealand   1089 


I 

Income  Tax,  Australia,  on  oversea  firms   60'9 

Index  to  Weekly  Bulletin   4  47 

India,  canned  and  bottled  goods  in   361 

Ceylon,  Trade  in   110 

Credits  in   86 

Tariff  changes  and  interpretations  527,  S'3'9 

Trade  51,  6180,  696 

Industry,  Australia   16 

"       disputes  in   495 

"       science,  application  of   528 

Chemical,  outlook  in   1074 

Great  Britain,  re-organization  of   14'3 

Japan,  effect  of  war  in   581 

Russia,  development  of  247,  Si65,  S'66.  867,  1117 

Switzerland,  chemical   346 

Industry  and  Commerce  after  the  war   1277 

Iron  and  Steel,  Australian  industry   495,  981 

German  competition  in   1472 

Great  Britain,  production  of,  in   1073 

New  Zealand,  structural   1047 

Russia   8*6  6 

Irrigation,  Australia   18 

Italy,  Agricultural  implements  in   1169 

Anglo-Italian  trade  facilities  941,  1275 

British,  trade  and  finance   176 

Glue,  market  in   110 

How  to  trade  with  Taranto   473 

Industrial  development   462 

Meat  trade   570 

Need  for  development  of  Anglo,  interests   4162 

Results  of  good  repres?ntation  in   530 

Russo-Italian  commercial  relations   1321 

Saccharine   1084 

Stationery,  market  for,  in   341 

Trade  10i&,  4'6'2,  767 

"    Commissioner,  Canadian,  at  Milan   1373 

"    future,  with  

"    prohibited  export.  .   '  1283 

imports  1283,  1421 

"    ^inters  462,  473,  530.  845,  957 

Transport  facilities   46,5 
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Jamaica,  Trade   3;8 

Japan,  Activities  of,  in  South  Africa   1123 

Camphor  and  camphor  oil   1,085 

Cocoon  crop,  silk  in  1916                                                                                        *'  ]\  254 

Commercial,  position  of  '        '  "   '*  214 

Dye-stuffs  ind-ustry  30*0,  1239 
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Japan,  Factory  law,  the  new,  in   1368 

Fertilizers,  imports  of   893 

Flour,  market  in..   579 

Habutai  conditioning  house,  opening  of   433 

Industry,  effects  of  war  on   581 

snap  fastener  in   904 

Kobe,  congestion  at  port  of   659 

Lacquer  industry   301 

Leather  industry  >  3'6<0,  1316 

Paper,  demand  for,  in   743 

production  in  177,  301 

Petroleum  industry,  old  in   477 

Place,  new,  in  commercial  world  .   819 

Pulp,  production  in   177 

Rice,  record  crop  in  19H6  \   694 

Refrigeration  in   1458 

Report  of  Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Mr.  E.  F.  Crowe,  Yokohama — 

April  112,  1917   1458 

Ship  building  in   100-9 

Steam  ship  line  to 'New  York   1405 

Sugar  production  in   6-56 

Trade  51,  659,  707,  893 

between  iSouth  Africa  and   12'8'5 

"    opening,  in   743 

"    prohibited  exports   426 

"    Toy   1083 

War,  influence  of  on  industry   581 

Jam,  Australia,  for  Imperial  War  Office   874 


K 


Kara  sea  route  3<2<2.  455 

Advantages  of   325 

Aids  to  navigation   324 

Difficulties  of  the  route   323 

Other  projects   3  2*5 

Previous  expeditions   324 

Tariff  clauses   32r, 
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Labour,  China,  conditions  of   96 

Great  [Britain,  (market  in  171,  3<S-9,  427,  1130 

Ladies  Wear,  British.  West  Indies   1&57 

Lalang,  as  a  paper  making  material   1910 

Lamps,  Aden   76S 

Australian,  for  nrnes   1133 

Russia,  burners  required   19$ 

Laws,  Russia,  transfer  of  commercial  undertakings   «77 

South  Africa,  insolvency   393 

Leather,  Australia,  prices  fixed  on   104  4 

Great  'Britain,  in  demand   715 

"  production  and  sale  of   10-Si 

"  requisition  of  24  1.  523 

Japan,  industry  3.60.  1316 

Russia  1  OS  6.  1359 

Leatherboard,  Great  .Britain,  market  for.  in   719,5 

Licorice,  Russia   1167 

Linen,  Great  Britain   92:5 

Linseed,  Great  Britain,  in   5 

Live  Stock,  Great  Britain,  returns  of  549  773 

Living,  New  Zealand,  increased  cost  of  275 

Loans,  Australia,  fourth  interval  war  loan   \   [[  \[  8T3 

Lo  com  o  t  i  v  e  s,  EN  ew  Z  e  a  Ian  d  '   1 0  4  S 

Lumber  (See  Timber)  — 

M 

Madhinery,  Argentina,  thraslhing  madhines   75.5 

Chile,  opening  for   39 g 

China,  market  for   95  331 

France,  opening  for  flour  miring  machinery  '.   ........  1463 

Great  Britain,  prohibition  of,  import  of  agricultural  to.   765 

"  spraying  and  lime  washing  machinery  market   1461 

Russia,  German  method  of  selling  in   1170 

wanted  199t  2S0,  844.  S6S 

Mill  machinery   1359 
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Malaya,  enemy  methods  of  trading  in   1357 

Malt,  Argentina    

Marine  Motors,  Great  Britain,  market  for,  in  

Maize,  Australia   .r. 

Great  Britain,  central  of  supplies   JJ+ 

Market  Conditions  CubsT*  !.\\  \\  Wtl.  42,  94,'  9*8*,  16'0",  237,"29'5,  355,  421,  466,  520, 

Market  Conditions,  <Juoa  _  ^  y      ^  ^  ^  1076.  1H21,  1233, 

1280,  13'67,  14,20,  147S 

  1085 
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Meat,  Brazil 


French  West  Indies,  demand  for  •   •  •  -  •  •  •   •  •   •  • 

Great  Britain,  imiports  of  14'5,  3*6'.  5-57,  771,  HQ,  1020 

Newfoundland,  imports  of   JJg 

World's  trade  in  1916   «Jj 

Meat  Boxes,  Argentina,  market  for,  in   14»1 

Meat,  Review  of  frozen,  trade  of  the  World  for  1916   567 

Australia  571,  873 

Canada   573 

Continent  of  Europe   570 

France   570 

Freights  in  vogue   569 

Imported,  trade   57'6 

Italy   570 

New  Zealand   572 

South  America   574 

South  Africa  573,  875,  87>6 

United  Kingdom   571 

United  States   57>6 

Medicinal  and  Pharmaceutical  Products,  Chile   843 

Men's  Furnishings,  British  West  Indies   1'257 

Metals,  China,  trade  in   330 

New  Zealand   128<6 

Minerals,  Australia,  production  in   '6*15 

China,  trade  in   330 

Milk  (See  Condensed  Milk)  — 

Mill  Equipment,  Russia,  opening  for   559 

Millboard,  Great  Britain,  imports  of,  into   7*94 

Model  letters   10.12 

Molybdenite,  New  South  Wales   1400 

Money,  Australia,  purchasing  power  of   6113 

New  Zealand,  conditions  of  market  11,  '806 

Morocco,  Commercial  evolution   70'9 

Motors,  Cuba,  gasolene,  demand  for   155 

Great  Britain,  census  of  cars   698 

New  Zealand  848.  1432 

South  Africa,  needed  in   475 

Musical  Instruments,  Great  Britain,  in  demand   74 


N 

Nails,  Argentina   1433 

Great  Britain,  extras  on  German   202 

Newfoundland,  Apples,  imports  of   507 

Condensed  milk,  imports  of   50'6 

D-airy  produce  for  3.2,  507 

Flour,  supplied  by  Canada   507 

Meats,  imports  of   507 

Oatmeal,  imports  of   506 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner,  'Mr.  W.  B.  Nicholson — 

December  20,  1'916'   205 

January  24,  1917   50'6 

Rolled  oats,  imports  of   506 

Trade   205 

Weights  and  Measures  Act,  new   352 

New  Zealand,  Agencies  in  :   13'04 

Anomalies  in  the  returns   50'0 

Aviation,  company  to  develop   249 

Bicycles,  market  for,  in   1135 

Combs  in  demand   12 

Cream  separators,  demand  for,  in   11220 

Dairy  produce,  commandeered   10151 

"              prices  fixed   1050 

Demand  for  Canadian  goods   499 

Eastern  Canadian  Service   501 

Engines,  firm  wanted  to  manufacture   12 

Electrical  equipment  in                                                                     ..  .,  ..  1482 

25178—2 
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•  249 

New  Zealand,   Electric,  smelting,  proposed  in  •  •  " 

Financial  position  sound  4,jy> 

Flour,  duty  removed  from  

German  made  goods  in   ^ 

Heavy  stocks  in  hand   ^ 

How  Canadian  trade  expanded   ^ 

Household  budget,  weekly  

Hydro-electric  power  installations  in   «. 

Laving,  increased  cost  of   2'4 

Locomotives  wanted   1044$ 

Lumber,  see  Timber — 

Meat  trade   572 

Metal  market  in   1286 

Money  market,  conditions  of  Ul,  806 

Motors  

Motor  cars,  market  for   1432 

Paper  drinking  cups   1047 

Patriotism  of   4,97 

Pencils,  lead,  Canadian  in   8'06 

Ploughs,  pony  steel   1048 

Rents,  comparison  of   275 

Rennet  manufacturing  industry   907 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner,  Mr.  W.  A.  Beddoe,  Auckland — 

November  27,  19ili6i  t   11 

December  23,  19H6   274 

February  19,  1917   806 

March  19,  1917   1047 

April  16,  1917   1301 

Rulers  in  demand   11 

Shipping  documents,  prompt  mailing  to  . .  . .  . .  1409 

Structural  iron  xrT~TT>K  1047 

Tariff  changes  and  interpretations  4-9,  5'27,  704,  953,  1082,  1235,  1431 

Tea,  consumption  of   553 

Timber,  imports  of   50'2 

Tools,  miner's   1048 

Trade,  tea  11,13,  274,288,497,  641,807,  1047,  1049,1301 

Trade  pointers  11,  1220 

War  expenditure   276 

Western  Pacific  iService  to  Vancouver   502 

Wheat,  prices  to  be  fixed   276 

stocks  of   277 

Wool  and  hides  commandeered   SO^ 

Norway  and  Denmark,  Automobiles,  number  in   279 

Catalogues  ought  to  be  in  English   279 

Cattle  census  for   279 

Cellulose  mills  eight  hour  day   278 

Commercial  position  of,  after  war   689 

Crops,  condition  of,  in   743 

Dairy  produce,  prices  high   278 

Fish  trade   1113 

Flour,  import  of   278 

prices  in   742 

rye,  opening  for,  in   74L' 

Fuel  from  peat   1086 

Grain,  prices  of,  in   742 

Narway  and  iSweden,  Industries  in  (Norway  suffering  on  account  of  German  U-boat 

blockade   1112 

Norway  and  Denmark,  Metric  weights  and  measures   279 

iMotor  cycles,  number  of   279 

Oil  trade   1113 

Paper  and  wood  pulp  industries   954 

condition  of  market   742 

Pulp  market  .  .  277,  742 

mill  increases  its  capital   '  278 

Norway,  office  supplies,  market  for  m  5g,0 

Oil,  whale  production  in                                                                                '  '  7^ 

Norway  and  Denmark,  Report  of  Trade  Commissioner,  Mr.  C.  E  Sontum,"  Ohristiania— 

December  20,  1916   277 

January  20,  1917                                                .*."        **  "J  [\  741 


March  15,  1917. 


1112 


Titanium  ore  deposits   1085 

Trade. .  . .  '  .;*..".  [i1Zf  278,  1113 

Twine,  string  and  rope  made  from  paper   11 13 

Rope,  Shortage  of                                                            .*."    .  . .  477 

Seed,  cultivation                                                       \    \  \\  *"  "*  279 

Steel,  works,  new  one  in  *.   ** 278 

Wood  pulp,  market,  condition  of   '. 74«> 

Notice  to  recipients  of  the  Weekly  Bulletin  '.' 7<89 
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°  Fa  of,. 

 V.  525 

Oats.  Great  Britain,  army,  price  of     r)fi1 

Office  supplies.  Brazil,  market  for   5,6 2 

Dutch  West  Indies,  used  in   5fi3 

Honduras,  opening  for  '  "  §qq 

Norway,  foreign  markets  for         563 

Spain,  wanted  in  '  '  5^4 

Switzerland,  desired  in   5,64 

United  Kingdom,  market  in  *\  7.988,  1401 

Oils,  Australia  '  '  '  <  t  '  477 

China,  demand  for   13gg 

Great  Britain,  Manchester,  at  port  of   741 

Norway  and  Denmark,  production  in  * 

Onions,  Great  Britain   632 

Organizations,  Russia,  large,  essential  in  

Organizations  to  meet  realities  


  476 

Paints,  China,  demand  for   R87 

Panama.  Review  of  traffic  through  canal   j94 

Paper,  Argentina,  market  for  boxes  and  laibels  •  *  1Qig7 

Australia,  industry  in  -131 

Bolivian  and  Peruvian,  market  for   ^ 

China,  imports  of   455 

market  for   78g 

Great  Britain,  articles  of  paper,  imports  of  

Essentials  to  increase  trade  in  •  ' 

fSSXF.  trtmT:: :: :: :; r.  v.  v.  & 

Millboard  •  JJJ 

Restrictions  on  imports  144,  245,  70,2,  841,  X77 


Strawboard 


793 


Trade  of  "jl,  11« 

Japan,  industry   li'n 

Dalang  as  a  paper  making  material  

New  uses  of  -   JgJ 

Norway  and  Denmark,  market  in   742 

Paper^making  fibres,  search  for   757 

Russia,  industry   422 

South  Africa,  bag  supply  diminishing   252 

Spain,  industry   W[2 

Switzerland,  control  of  wood   303 

Paper  Drinking  Cups,  New  Zealand   1047 

Parcel  Post,  Russia,  shipments  to   **8 

Patents,  South  Africa,  new  law  in  force   654 

Pear,  Great  Britain,  market  72,  3'3'9,  620 

Pencils,  New  Zealand,  Canadian,  in   ^OP, 

Peru,  Trade  conditions  in   755 

Petroleum,  Japan,  industry  old   477 

Philippine  Islands,  timber   908 

Phonographs,  British  West  Indies,  demand  for   658 

Pianos,  'Brazil   1018 

Souitlh  Africa,  demand  for   10'9 

Pit-props.  Great  Britain,  imports  of  555,  8 4*3 

Plougb,  Australia,  unique  type  used   475 

New  Zealand   1 04)8 

Plywood,  Canada,  now  used  in  ;  1057 

Portugal,  Agricultural  implements  needed  in  ..  511 

Trade   172 

Wood-pulp  in   1084 

Postal  Rates,  China   10 

Potash  from  Canadian  feldspar   1 1 74 

Potash,  increased  output  from  United  Stales  in   I0lf.   1180 

potash  and  nitrate  industries,  (Canadian   12'8i 

Potatoes.  Australia,  conditions  of   18 

Cuba,  trade  in  .  .i2>1'9,  353.  407.  4'61 

Grpat  Britain,  crops  in   54'8 

demand  fi,  73.  525,  llOfi.  1272 

prices  of  35'6.  525,  703.  765 

restrictions  in  dealing  in  seed..   ..  167.  525 

Russia,  crop  in   530 

Potato  Farina,  Great  Britain   1057 

Preferential  Trade  Proposals,  Glasgow  ,.  ..  ,  „   12'07 
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Preparations  for  after  war  conditions,  France   82 

Great  Britain   82 

Russia   78 

Prices,  Australia,  fixing,  of  food  stuff®  •  •  -610,  1058 

Cuba,  prices  of  certain  commodities  in  1080,  1126,  1225,  1316,  1419 

Great  Britain,  increased,  in  bread,  flour  and  wheat,  government  inquiry  into .  .   ..  1197 

Produce  Prices,  Great  Britain,  Canadian  in   26,  92,  212,  284,  344,  40'0,  686, 

74-5  817  '8184,  939,  9i9,2,  10>61,  1114,  1172,  1222,  1275, 

1312,  1>3'63,  1410,  1472 

South  Africa   73'9 

Provisions.  Great  Britain   927 

Pulp.  France,  Swedish  pulp  in  ■»   996 

New  uses  of   822 

Norway  and  Denmark,  market  277,  742 

"  mill  increases  capital   278 


Rabbits,  Australia,  sale  of  frozen  4'95,  982 

Rabbit  .Skins,  Australia   1044 

Railway,  China,  agreement  with  United  States  concern  

"      demand  for  material   96 

Columbia,  material  needed  in   428 

Europe,  ties  needed  in   511 

France,  developments  in   588 

Russia,  development  2i9 7,,  432,  507,  1358 

"       names  of  projected   608 

"       private   509 

SourtJh  Africa,  railway  work  in   773 

"       sleepers  in   880 

Razor  Blades,  Safety,  Great  Britain   937 

Refrigerators,  China   93'8 

Japan   1458 

Representation  in,  Russia  559,  1161 

Rice,  Japan,  record  crop  for  19'16   694 

Rennet,  New  Zealand   907 

Roumania,  Trade   172 

Rope,  Norway,  shortage  of   477 

Rubbers,  Great  Britain,  big  demand  for   554 

Rubber  Heels,  South  Africa   1376 

Russia,  after '/the  war   13«62 

Agencies  in  1161.  1163 

Agricultural  implements  in  5W3,  1169,  1221,  1358.  1480 

Anglo-Russian  trade   1 0  2,  627 

Asbestos  industry   L5S 

Banking  system   404 

Banks,  British,  for   4  04 

Bedsteads,  metallic   879 

Bristles,  trade  in   1299 

Business  centres  dominant,  in   89C 

Calf  skins,  Russian,  for  Canada   1359 

Calendar,  the   4o:> 

Capital,  investment  of,  in   866 

Catalogues,  we  use  in  trading  with   141 

Chemicals,  market  for  447,  13  59 

Combine  for  trade  and  industry   712 

Commercial  possibilities  in  Siberia   704 

Commercial  travellers,  legislation  re   4  03 

Committee  in  finance  and  economics   78 

Co-operative  societies  449,  452 

"  unions   449 

Correspondence,  relying  too  much  on   13<6n 

Customs,  free  clauses   32"6 

Drugs,  demand  for  1 98,  447 

Electrical  development  in  Siberia   868 

"         project  in  southern   1183 

Elevators,  grain,  in   947 

Exhibitions  in  1163,  1230 

Russia,  Fairs,  the.  -.   405 

Financial  condition  of   406 

Flour  milling  machinery  199,  1170 

Forest  exploitation  in   66$ 

Fruits,  market  for   T99 

Fur  trade  at  the  Tibet  Fair,  1917   1456 

Geographical  position  of  Germany   628 

German  domination   627 
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848 

Russia.  Cxlove  industry   947 

Grain  elevators   ^7 

Hardware,  required   g29 

Russia.  Immensities  of  ■ ■  ••  '••  '  ;  '  1  ' 

Industrial  development  in  247»  '8'65'  866'  1117 

Iron  industry,  development  of  '  

"    and  steel  products,  manufacture  of   °™ 

Italian-Russian  commercial  relations   «2m 

Tibet  Fair,  1917  ™9  At 

Kara  Sea  route,  the  **a»  JJJ 

advantages  of   JJjg 

exemption  from  duty  

Lamp  burners  required   *J* 

Law  for  the  transfer  of  commercial  ami  industrial  undertakings   677 

'Leather,  market  for,  in   1noc 

Leather  situation   ll0'86 

Licorice   11 67 

Lumbering  and  lumbering  machinery   1359 

Machinery,  German  method  of  selling  in   1170 

Machinery  needs  2t80»  *JJ 

Manufacturing  industries   367 

Matches  re  importation  of   24'6 

Materials,  constructive,  demand  for   368 

Metallic  bedsteads   379 

Mill  equipment,  and  supplies,  opening  for   558 

Municipal  services  wanted   631 

Navigation,  aids  to   3'24 

Omsk,  Report  of  Trade  Commissioner,  Mr.  L.  D.  Wilgress — 

November  2  2,  19 Iff   195 

December  15,  1916   322 

January  29,  1917   865 

February  2S,  1917   1161 

March  12,  1917   1299 

Organizations  large  essential   632 

Petrograd,  Report  of  Trade  Commissioner,  Mr.  C  F.  Just — 

December  1,  1916   78 

January  6,  1917   447 

19,  1917   507 

2-0.  W17   558 

22,  1917   677 

—.1917   IMfi 

February  21,  1917   1167 

April  27,  1917   1456 

Paper  industry   4  22 

Parcel  post  shipments   196 

congestion  of  at  Vladivostok   1126 

Pharmaceutical  products,  market  for   447 

Plant,  an  improved,  everywhere   ©32 

Position  of  Canadian  companies  establishing  in   6*93 

Potato  crop   530 

Preparations  for  after-war  conditions   78 

Purchasing  power  enhanced   630 

Railway  development  297,  432,  507,  1358 

'*       government  guarantee   5'0'9 

"       names  of  projected   5  OS 

"       private   50'9 

Representation,  in  5'5'9,  1161 

Resolutions  passed  by  Conference   558 

Requirements,  survey  of  future   8>65 

Shoes,  American,  in  Moscow   1362 

"    demand  for.  in  1113.  1271 

Shortage  of  supplies   198 

Shrapnel,  manufacture  of.  in  Canada   520 

Siberian  firm,  to  be  liquidated   1171 

Siberian  river  systems   323 

Siberia  as  a  machinery  market   844 

market  for  metallic  bedsteads   879 

electrical  developments  in   8'6i8 

Street  railway  equipment  required  '   '869 

Omsk,  specifications  for   870 

Sugar  production  in   476 

Tariff  changes  and  interpretations  246.  326,  468,  527,  '5>8i6 

Tea,  consumption  of..    552 

Terms  of  payment  for   I>36i0 

Timber,  sawn,  in,  (Finland)..   1084 

To  reconstruct  trade  of,  and  production   643 

Trade  159,  172,  177,  195,  251,  402,  10'ff,  422,  643,  66<0 

"    Anglo-Russian   1063 
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Russia,  Ira de  openings  1'97,  559,  704 

"    pointers  403,  422,  5©9,  627,  693 

"    prohibited  imports  169,  195,  4*8 

Trading  "direct"  with,  and  some  conditions  of  it   1278 

Trade,  how  to,  with   14(54 

Transport,  the  difficulty   195 

Tramway  lines,  construction  of   869 

War,  educative  influence  of   631 

Waterways  in,  development  of   1088 

Weights,  measures  and  money  in   1171 

Where  Canada's  interest  lies   559 

White  Sea  district,  the   559 

S 

Salmon,  Australia   1045 

Sawmill  iSite,  Canada,  wanted  in   985 

Seed,  Great  Britain,  canary,  market  for  202,  1109 

hemp,  market  for  2fo2,  110-9 

millet,  market  for  202,  1109 

sunflower,  market  for  201,  1109 

Selling  literature  for  foreign  markets   1313 

Serbia,  permit  system  for  imports   510 

Preference  to  Allied  goods   510 

Reconstruction  materials  demanded  in   510 

Seychelles,  Trade  of   1004 

Sheep,  Australia,  disposal  of  skins   493 

Shipping,  Australia  '  17,  424 

British  West  Indies   420 

Cadiz   1018 

Canada   501 

French  West  Indies   227 

Great  Britain   3#8 

"           Manchester  canal   451 

Russia   195 

Ship  building,  Australia   9-80 

Japan   1009 

United  States   1070 

World's  428,  12-65 

Shirts,  Brazil,  imports  of  ready-made  .   tH 

Shoes,  Argentina  "   1286 

Ecuador   1373 

Russia  1113.  1271,  1362 

Straits  Settlements,  market  for,  in  ■  1014 

Shovels,  coal  miners,  Great  Britain  929,  1210 

Shrapnel,  Canada,  manufacture  of,  in   52-0 

Sierra  Iveone,  Trade   1005 

Silo  materials,  Argentina   '814 

Snap  (Fasteners,  Japan   904 

South  Africa,  Agricultural  show  at  Bloemfontein   433 

Rosebank   532 

Apples,  British  Columbia   392 

"     Canadian  in   392 

"     moist  be  clean   39 3 

Nova  iScotia  shipment  of   30  2 

Ontario   3$  2 

Becoming  more  self-supporting   73* 

(Bedsteads   11 M 

Building  material  ,   737 

•Care  in  packing  essential   622 

Cape  Farmers  and  the  war   739 

Chairs,  folding   879 

Cold  storage  on  steamers   393 

Confectionery,  imports  of   431 

packing  for.'.   622 

Cost  of  living  in   1149 

Polls   955 

Electric  light  and  power  in   975 

Fvxport  flpld,  South  Afriran  possibilities   87<6 

Fencing  material,  trade  in   342 

'Flocks  and  (herds,  increase  of   875 

Food  and  drink,  exports  of   149 

'Hosiery,  imports  of   23 

Imports,  increase  from  Canada   738 

Insolvency  law   393 

Japan's  activities  in   1123 

X^aws,  now  in , .  , .  .  •  , ,  ► .  »  ,  >  . .  »  » .  » .  . .  . .  393 
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 573,  875,  S7G 

South  Africa,  Meat  trade     47'5 

Motors,  Agricultural  for..     252 

Paper  bag  supply  diminishing  *'  "  '  654 

Patents,  new  law  in  force  '        mm  10'9 

Pianos,  demand  for  "  "  959 

Pilfering  of  cargoes  '        "  '  738 

Position,  a  sound   739 

Produce,  record  prices  for  '  1304 

Provincial  councils  in   goo 

Quality  and  style  in  boxing  confectionery   88jJ 

Railway  sleepers  in  

"       works  in  

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner,  Mr.  W.  J.  Egan — 

November  14,  191©   *™ 

December  22.  1916  

January   8,  1917   '* 

12.  1917   EJ 

12.  1917   I10 

29,  1917   Iti 

February  5.  1917   }jj 

March  7,  1917   Ji°J 

"     7,  1917   till 

"  9.1917   IgJ 

"    16.  1917  

"  10. 1917   HI; 

April  5,  1917   1*J9 

Road  building  and  maintenance  in   «JJ 

Rubber  heels  in   *JJJ 

Spanners,  demand  for  •  • 

Tariff  Changes  and  interpretations  4216,  586,  76i6,  1123 

Tariff  of   90 

Tenders  invited  1«.  *U>,  915.  1188 

Timber   738 

Toys   955 

Trade  89.  14'6.  240,  430,  474,  538,  660,  710,  736,  811,  875,  929, 

933,  11813,  1211,  1349 

"    openings   9'3'0 

notes   850,  9'09,  929 

"    pointers  622,  756,  959 

"    between  Japan  and   1286 

Trade  mark  laws  in  force   654 

Water  gates,  wanted  in  s   9'85 

Wheat,  production  of.  in   1260 

White  metal,  new  industry  to  produce   358 

Wire,  trade  in   342 

Year,  an  extremely  good   737 

South  West  Africa,  protectorate,  the   1016 

South  America,  Argentine,  agricultural  troubles  in   762 

Banking  facilities   459 

Current  events  of  interest  in  891,  945,  1225,  1318,  1369 

Chile,  trade  of   634 

Cable  service,  new   753 

Investments  of  Great  Britain   458 

Irrigation  works,  proposed,  in  Chile   7&2 

Maritime  route,  new   752 

Manufactured  goods  wanted   458 

Meat  trade   574 

Paper,  removal  of  duty  on,  in  Argentine   753 

Raw  materials  in  exchange   458 

Rolling  stock,  English  origin   457 

Rolling  stock  needed  in  Columbia   428 

Rosario  School  of  Commerce  has  model  bank   532 

Shipping  notes — 

Suggestions  to  American  exporters   12$  5 

Trade   218 

future  of   1310 

pointers  88,  457,  12i8i5 

possibilities  with   1282 

Spain,  Capital  for  industries   593 

Fountain  pens,  market  for   433 

Foreign  Trade  Bank,  proposed   1221 

Fruit  production  in   1084 

Office  supplies,  needed  in   5'6>3 

Paper  industry   107 

Sugar  production  in   531 

Steamship  Lines,  Canadian,  Far  East  service   1406 

Dutch  line  from  China  and  Japan  to  United  States   1405 

Italian-American   148  2 

Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  (Japan)  to  New  York   1405 
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Stoves,  China,  opening-  for  heating-,  in   729 

Straits  Settlements,  shoes,  market  for,  in   1014 

Strawboard,  Great  Britain,  imports  of   793 

Trade  of,  in   793 

Street  Railways,  Russian  869,  870 

St.  Vincent,  trade  of   1003 

Sugar,  Argentina  production  in   476 

Australia,  crop  16,  271,  980 

British  Guiana,  industry   303 

Cuba,  conditions  of  crop  160,  522 

Great  Britain,  cultivation  of   451 

"  restrictions  on   703 

Japan,  production  in   ©50 

Russia,  production  in   476 

Spain,  production  in   531 

Supplies,  Great  Britain,  Allied  order  for   824 

Switzerland,  chemical  industry   34-6 

Crackers  and  candies,  market  for,  in   1182 

Dye  industry  34-8,  852 

Office  supplies,  opening  for   564 

Paper,  control  of  making  wood   303 

Trade   1007 

prohibited  exports  to   1422 

Syrup,  Great  Britain,  shortage  of,  in   13'09 

T 

Tanning,  Australia,  in   1268 

Tariff  changes  and  Interpretations,  Argentina   1480 

Australia  217,  296,  83*9,  1083 

Canada  357,  654 

Great  Britain  47,  927 

India  527,  839 

New  Zealand  4«,  527,  704,  953,  10«2,  1235,  1431 

Russia  246^  40<8,  527,  586 

South  Africa  90,  420,  586,  7*66,  1129 

Tarpaulin,  Australia,  demand  for   496 

Tax,  Australia's  amusement,  in   491 

"  income  on  oversea  firms   609 

Tea,  Great  Britain,  consumption  of   552 

World  production  of   553 

Tenders  Invited,  Australia  58,  184,  300,  366,  530,  5'97,  665,  719,  780,  915, 

1028,   1245,   1338,   11*1,  148* 

'Soutlh  Africa  117,  310,  915,  11SS 

Textiles,  China,  trade  in   330 

Great  Britain   901 

Threshing  machines,  Argentina   756 

Timber,  Argentina,  market  for   3.33 

Australia,  import  trade  of   609 

Canadian  pines  may  be  used  for  the  manufacture  of  articles  required  by  the 

British  War  Department   207 

China,  imports  of  9,  331 

Cuba   147C 

Finland   1084 

Great  Britain,  import  annual  of  8  GO,  80 1,  926,  1056,  1209 

"  market  388,  408 

**  prohibition  of  imports  of   £02 

"  report  for  1916i   408 

"  restrictions  on  dealings   654 

"  spruce,  strength  of  market   5.5.6 

"  stocks  on  hand  389,  1209 

"  Manchester,  at  port  of  1   1398 

iNew  Zealand,  imports   502 

Phillipine  Islands   90$ 

South  African   738 

United  States   , .  .  '  tm  962 

Tin  cans,  subsitutes  for   .  t  1474 

Toilet  articles,  Far  East,  American,  in  [  101$ 

Tools,  China,  miner's  tools  ]  9S.5 

France,  coal  mining  tools  '  '  "      go  3 

tariff  on  805 

New  Zealand,  miner's  tools   104$ 

Toluene,  Australia,  manufacture  of,  in  ##        \\  \\  []  983 

Toys,  Australia,  industry   .  .703,  10 40 

Canadian  toy  fair  //  //  //  //  //  #>  '  207 

Great  Britain,  making  in         .  .  .  .  .  .  .  '.  294 

Japan         .  .  .  .  .  .  1083 

South  Africa   955 
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Trade,  Aden   76S 

Argentina   ?6'0 

Australia  15,  269,  423,  493,  571,613,  679,871,  872,  873, 

874,  979,  1041,  104-6,  1270,  1399 

Bahamas  997,  1433 

Brazil   1018,  743,  999 

British  Guiana  150,161 

British  West  Indies  74,  150,  161,  417,  6'5'8,  1255 

Canada  573,  9021 

Preliminary  statement  25,  2'83,  5-65,  744,  1116,  1274 

Prohibited  exports  2916',  6'54,  70)0,  10'SO 

"  imports   902 

Summary  for  twelve  months  20-9,  3'97,  623,  S'Sl,  989,  1466 

China  51,  155,  •329,  6«4,  772,  1217 

Cuba  5'83,  14>55 

Cyprus   10'01 

Danish  West  Indies   390 

France  81,  570,  'S<05 

prohibited  exports  10*1,  1479 

"      prohibited  imports  43,  12.83,  1479 

French  West  Indies   220 

Germany   431 

Great  Britain  3.  81,  113.  140,  379,  4'08,  673,  789,  790.  791, 

79'2,  818,  841,  S77,  878,  8i85,  $B6,  9'5S,  960,  1107,  1227,  1391 

prohibited  exports  67,  139,  243,  319,  652,  701,  79'9 

imports   74,  101,  245,  54i6,  566,  633,  64'5,  700,  765, 

841,  902,  950,  10180,  1127,  1283 

Grenada   1002 

Holland   304 

India  51,  110,  696 

Italy  106,  570,  767,  1283,  1365 

Japan  51.  214.  707,  743,  1083 

prohibited  ex,i>orts   426 

Latin-America  «   28 

Morocco,  German  and  Austrian  business  methods  in   770 

Natal   934 

Newfoundland   205 

New  Zealand  11,  274,  288,  497,  572,  807,  10*47,  1019,  13-01 

Norway  and  Denmark  &89,  954,  1113 

Notes,  general  49,  111,  300,  360,  531,  591,  i6'57,  659,  773,  84'6, 

906,  954,  96>0,  10818,  1185,  1322,  1377,  1483 

Peru  7>55,  1227 

Portugal   172 

Roumania   172 

Russia  159.  172,  195,  406,  468 

Seychelles   1004 

Sierra  Leone   10'0'5 

South  Africa  S9,  146,  430,  474,  528,  573,  710,  736,  811, 

850,  '875,  876,  9'09,  929,  1211,  1349 

South  America  574,  1282 

St.  Vincent   10'03 

Sweden   '6'89 

Switzerland   10.07 

Tunis   775 

United  States  15'6,  576 

Trading  Licenses,  Argentina   1237 

Trade  Marks,  Argentina,  practice  in   1306 

South  Africa,  new  law  in  force   654 

Trading  "Direct"  with  Russia,  and  some  conditions  of  success  in  it   1278 

Trade  Openings,  Argentina   394,  814,  1272 

Australia   1408 

Brazil   2182 

British  West  Indies  77,  15i2,  1310 

Chile   3«96 

China  '..  ..33,  332,  455,  476,  734,  938 

Europe  !   511 

France   1463 

Holland   1113 

Great  Britain  812,  878,  925,  98-5,  1272,  13'0i8,  13'09,  13-39,  1407,  1461 

Italy   341 

New  Zealand  11,  1220 

Portugal   511 

Servia   510 

Russia   197,  704,  879,  1359 

.South  America   457 

South  Africa  S79,  880,  930 

Venezuela   362 
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Trade  Pointers  83,  2'86,  453,  895,  1313,  132S,  1465 

Argentina  1273,  146«5 

Australia  51,  49>6,  813,  1221,  1372 

Brazil   743 

Chile   22 

China  455,  472,  684 

(Cuba..   41 

France  4-67,  62-0,  1308 

Great  Britain  79<5,  796,  797,  812,  890,  937 

India   86 

Italy  4&2,  473,  530,  845,  957 

Japan   743 

Malaya   1409 

New  Zealand   1409 

Russia  403,  422,  559,  627,  693,  1360,  1410,  14'64 

South  Africa  622,  756,  959 

"     America   1285 

Tramways,  Russia   8K59 

Tunis,  local  agents  in   776 

trade  and  commerce  of   775 

Twine,  Great  Britain,  binder  from  United  States   6 

Norway,  shortage  of   477 

Tyres,  Australia,  "Homing"  fibre  motor   20 


United  States  Cement,  inadequately  packed  for  export   1282 

Clearing  the  way  for  Russian  trade   422 

Enemy  goods  imported  into  Chicago   156 

Meat  trade   576 

Potash,  increased  output  of.  from   1180 

Ship  building  in  *   1070 

Tea,  consumption  of   553 

Tin  cans,  substitutes  for   14  74 

Trade  156,  270,  303,  422,  1183 


"Vegetables  (Dried),  Great  Britain  92S,  1054,  1165 

Venezuela,  Trade,  opening   362 
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War,  Argentina,  war  risk  and  C.  I.  F.  clause   146*5 

Australia,  new  internal  loan   492 

"         precautions  moratorium   492 

Germany,  five  loans  of   519 

Japan,  effect  on  industry   583 

New  Zealand,  expenditure   276 

Russia,  educative  influence  of   631 

War  Risk  and  the  C.  I.  F.  clause  '.   1465 

Washing  machines  and  clothes  mangles,  Australia,  requirement  in   1408 

Water  Gates,  South  Africa,  demand  for,  in   985 

flTeigbts,  Measures  and  Money,  Russia   1171 

Wheat,  Argentina,  prohibited  export  of,  in   1355 

Australia,  crops   681 

"         sale  of  crops   494 

"         inducement  to  wheat  growers   878 

Great  Britain,  prices  of  '  233,  3'56 

Manitoba,  seed  wheat  for  French  farmers   911 

New  Zealand,  prices  of,  to  be  fixed   276 

South  Africa,  production  of,  in   1260 

World's  crop  for  1916-17   204 

White  Metal,  Soutlh  Africa,  production  of   358 

White  Sea,  Russia,  the  district                                                                                       . ,  5go 

Wire,  Great  Britain,  prohibition  of  manufactures  of   765 

demand  for  pin  and  hair  pin  wire   1111 

South  Africa,  trade  in   342 

Wood,  Canadian,  may  toe  used  for  the  manufacture  of  articles  requested  toy  British  War 

Department  „  207,  460 

Canadian,  present  and  possible  products  from   1411 
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Wood  report  of  United  Kingdom  for  1916   408 

Annual  import  into  London   416 

Canadian  freights  more  firm   414 

Conditions  of  lumber  market   411 

Countries  where  lumber  originated   410 

Danger  of  inflated  prices   413 
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High  prices  prevailing   4  09 
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Woodenware,  Australia   1408 

Great  Britain,  in  demand  74,  677 
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Wood  pulp,  Australia   1087 

Great  Britain,  imports  of  3,  556,  878 

Norway  and  Denmark   742 

•     Portugal   10'84 

Regulating  consistency  of   592 

Wool,  Australia,  exports  of   1045 

market  17,  267,  616 

"        mills  in   679 

New  Zealand,  wool  and  hides  commandeered  in   806 

Woollen  goods,  China,  trade  in   330 

Workmen,  China,  for  France   8 
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The  Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

The  purpose  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  is  to  promote  the  sale  of 
Canadian  products  abroad  and  to  provide  Canadian  Manufacturers  and  exporters 
with  information  regarding  trade  conditions  and  opportunities  in  countries  in 
which  Canadian  goods  are  likely  to  find  a  market. 

The  Department  gathers,  compiles  and  publishes  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin  and 
supplements  thereto  a  large  volume  of  useful  commercial  information.  Persons 
desiring  it  and  interested  in  Canadian  production  or  export  may  have  their  names 
placed  on  the  regular  mailing  list  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa.  There  is  no  subscription  to  the  Weekly  Bulletin  but  its 
circulation  is  strictly  confined  to  Canada. 

The  Department  invites  correspondence  from  Canadian  manufacturers  and 
exporters  upon  all  trade  matters. 


New  Canadian  Industries. 

If  you  know  of  any  new  industry  being  started  in  Canada  at  any  time,  write 
to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch,  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa,  giving  particulars  thereof.  , 


[If  extracts  are  Published  the  source  should  be  mentioned.] 
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GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 

(Mr.  J.  E.  RajfJ 

Birmingham,  November  29,  1916. 

wood-pulp  imports  of  the  united  kingdom. 

The  following  statistics  have  been  prepared  to  illustrate  the  quantities  and  values 
of  wood-pulp  imports  during  the  years  1913,  1914  and  1915.  The  values  are  approxi- 
mate. Special  attention  is  drawn  to  the  influence  of  war  conditions  upon  supplies 
from  the  various  countries  of  origin  and  the  increase  in  values. 


Bleached  Chemical — Dry. 


Russia  

Sweden  

Norway  

Germany  

Austria-Hungary .  . 
United  States  .  .  . 
Other  countries.  .  . 
British  possessions. 

Total  

Russia  

Sweden  

Norway  

Germany  , 

Austria-Hungary .  . 
United  States.  .  .  . 
Other  countries.  .  . 
British  possessions, 

Total  


Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1913. 

1314. 

1915. 

1.017 

272 

2,243 

5,071 

10,362 

12,542 

11,053 

18,115 

1.532 

803 

112 

215 

106 

1,098 

1,114 

1,431 

1,707 

262 

117 

267 

117 

20,621 

18,681 

30,254 

$  48,400 

$  14,350 

112,985 

255,135 

$  532,120 

682,385 

648,050 

1,091,540 

88,660 

41,275 

7,690 

11,345 

5,665 

58,920 

61,480 

88,125 

89,315 

14,260 

6,235 

15,815 

6,770 

$1,107,825 

$1,040,215 

$1,752,480 

Unbleached  Chemical — Dry. 


1913. 
Tons. 

Russia   40,611 

Sweden   241,193 

Norway   45,681 

Germany   39,440 

Portugal   1,546 

Austria-Hungary   5,170 

Other  countries   1,016 

British  possessions   27 

Total   374,684 

Russia   $  1,643,030 

Sweden   9,722,665 

Norway                                        ..  1,875,545 

Germany   1,608,620 

Portugal   63,955 

Austria-Hungary   190,490 

Other  countries   42,730 

British  possessions   1,350 

Total   $15,158,385 


1914. 
Tons. 
31,893 
282,898 
51,500 
24,798 
1,144 
2,007 
2,146 
13 


396,399 


$  1 
11 
2 
1 


,309,050 
,750,465 
,278,405 
,012,925 
47,605 
76,660 
96,395 
690 


1915. 
Tons. 

10,496 
276.364 
74,504 

285 

507 
357 


362,515 


$  503,635 
12,689,635 
3,628,200 


13,470 

24,940 
20,820 


$16,572,195 


$16,880,700 
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TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 
Chemical — Wet. 


1913.  1914.  1915. 

Tons.  Tons.  Tons. 

Sweden                                                         10,661  10,347  5,065 

Norway  ■                                   3,625  5,054  5,009 

Other  countries                                               2,188  2,500  — 

British  possessions                                              24  258  — 


Total   16,498  18,159  10,074 


Sweden..    ..<   $183,595  $186,590  $  94,845 

Norway   70,650  76,700  74,345 

Other  countries   41,110  49,375  — 

British  possessions   500  6,815  — 


Total  .   ..  $295,855  $319,480  $169,190 


Mechanical — Dry. 

Tons.  Tons.  Tons. 

1913.  1914.  1915. 

Russia                                                            4,830  1,308  — 

Sweden                                                           3,747  3,914  7,110 

Norway.   .                                                     390  211  2,378 

Other  countries..   ..'       984 

British  possessions     192  — 


Total   ..    ..  8,967  5,625  10.472 


Russia   $107,995  $  31,445  — 

Sweden                                                          90,145  98,995  $177,390 

Norway                                                           9,665  5,370  71.120 

Other  countries                                                                . ..   25,000 

British  possessions     5,760  — 


Total   $207,785  $141,570  $253,610 


Mechanical — Wet. 

1913.  1914.  1915. 

Tons.  Tons.  Tons. 

Russia                                                            1,068  ~  200  — 

Sweden                                                        124,509  108, 94S  135. 07S 

Norway                                                       311.661  280,178  342,917 

Other  countries.1       9 

Canada                                                       69,090  110,331  37,501 

Newfoundland                                               50,659  51.751  25,232 


Total   556,987  551.408  540,737 


Russia  1   $     11,995  $       2,050  — 

Sweden   1,404,085  1,244,070  $1,749,650 

Norway   3,505,895  3,175,860  4,511,890 

Other  countries       135 

Canada   731.3S0  1,298,510  577,345 

Newfoundland   615,490  646,900  356,225 


Total   $6,318,845  $6,367,390  $7,495,245 


Totals. 

Tons.  $ 

1915  '                                                     954,050  26,571,225 

1914                                                                                      990,272  21,440,895 

1913                                                                                      977,757  23, OSS. 695 


IMPORTS  OF  FISH  IN  OCTOBER. 

The  value  of  the  fish  imported  in  the  month  of  October  amounted  to  £920,683 
($4,603,415),  compared  with  $3,660,070  last  year  and  $2,205,840  in  1914,  showing  an 
increase  of  $943,345  against  last  year,  and  $2,397,575  against  1914.    The  value  of 
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the  fresh  fish  increased  from  $603,805  to  $7S4,090 ;  from  Norway  the  value  was  only 
$440,  against  $10,300  last  year.  There  was  a  marked  decrease  in  the  value  of  sardines, 
from  $S45,420  in  1914  and  $371,515  last  year  to  $225,380 ;  the  value  from  France  was 
$26,310,  against  $115,235  last  year.  The  increase  in  the  value  of  canned  salmon  was 
from  $1,458,915  to  $1,491,405,  and  it  was  entirely  due  to  Canadian  fish,  the  value 
from  the  United  States  showing  a  large  decline.  The  canned  lobsters  were  valued 
at  $284,695,  against  $200,080  last  year.  The  value  of  the  "  not  canned  fish,  all  sorts," 
was  $1,221,950,  against  $430,555  last  year,  and  $207,095  in  1914;  the  value  from 
Norway  was  $1,440,  against  $10,720,  and  from  the  Netherlands  $58,125,  against  $440 
in  1915. 

THE  LINSEED  MARKET. 

The  following  paragraphs  appear  in  the  current  issue  of  the  Oil  and  Colour 
Trades  Journal: — 

The  position  in  the  markets  for  linseed  and  linseed  oil  is  becoming  very  interest- 
ing, and  those  who  are  connected  with  the  trade  whether  as  producers,  merchants,  or 
consumers,  would  do  well  to  make  a  deeper  study  of  the  circumstances  than  usual,  for 
very  great  changes  in  the  position  may  take  place  during  the  next  twelve  months. 

There  is,  first,  the  state  of  the  new  Argentine  crop  to  be  considered  in  all  its 
bearings.  That  the  crop  will  be  a  small  one  is  probably  true;  but  we  must  beware  of 
accepting  exaggerated  reports  on  this  subject.  A  statement  has  been  published  to 
the  effect  that  the  total  crop  is  likely  to  be  only  250,000  tons,  or,  say,  about  1,250,000 
quarters.  That  this  is  at  all  likely  we  are  very  much  indisposed  to  believe.  Our  own 
share  of  the  Argentine  crop  is  usually  fully  as  much  as  this  estimate  of  the  total, 
and  if  it  were  true  the  meaning  would  be  that  the  crop  was  fully  75  per  cent  below 
an  average.  This  is  incredible;  but  even  if  we  take  the  new  crop  at  40  per  cent  or  50 
per  cent  under  the  average,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  we  shall  obtain  much  of  it 
during  next  year.  From  American  reports  of  the  linseed  markets  one  gathers  that 
the  prospects  of  the  trade  indicate  larger  imports  of  seed,  and  American  buyers  will 
undoubtedly  attempt  to  get  a  larger  share  of  Argentine  seed,  as  apart  from  the  Cana- 
dian supply  that  is  the  only  seed  which  can  be  conveniently  bought  by  American 
crushers.  The  freight  conditions,  so  long  as  the  war  lasts,  will  tell  seriously  in  favour 
of  shipments  to  the  United  Sates,  rather  than  to  Great  Britain,  and  we  must  certainly 
look  forward  next  year  to  a  very  limited  supply  of  Argentine  seed.  The  last  time 
that  the  supply  of  this  class  of  linseed  failed  us  was  in  1911  and  1912.  The  total 
receipts  for  those  two  years  were  331,464  quarters  and  387,853  quarters,  respectively. 
In  1913  we  imported  from  the  Argentine  1,126,868  quarters,  in  1914,  1,027,617  quarters, 
and  in  1915,  1,274,136  quarters.  This  year  the  figure  will  be  about  1,000,000  quarters. 
It  will  probably  be  safe  to  reckon  that  during  1917  the  imports  will  fall  to  about  the 
1911-12  figures,,  unless  it  be  true  that  the  crop  is  so  disastrously  bad  as  is  suggested 
by  the  estimate  already  referred  to;  and  in  this  case  the  Argentine  would  not  have 
any  linseed  to  spare  for  our  markets. 

There  is,  of  course,  the  chance  of  a  large  incre'ase  in  the  Canadian  crop  next 
season;  but  this  can  scarcely  affect  the  market  during  the  next  twelve  months.  Our 
readers  will  remember  that  in  1913  we  imported  1,277,673  quarters  of  linseed  from 
Canada,  and  in  1911  there  was  a  large  importation  from  that  source;  but  the  extreme 
fluctuations  in  this  branch  of  the  trade  prevent  us  from  relying  upon  it,  and  although 
the  price  of  linseed  is  extraordinarily  high,  the  price  of  wheat  is  also  very  high,  and 
linseed  is  a  much  more  precarious  crop  to  grow  in  northern  latitudes  than  wheat,  so 
that  the  probability  is  that  Canadian  farmers  will  stick  to  wheat  so  long  as  the  war 
lasts.  In  this  case  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  only  large  supply  upon 
which  we  can  safely  count  during  the  next  year  or  so  is  that  from  British  India.  In 
1915  about  one- third  of  our  total  receipts  came  from  that  source;  and  this  year  the 
proportion  will  be  about  three-fifths.  The  large  increase  will  probably  mean  that 
reserves  of  linseed  in  India  are  much  depleted,  if  not  cleared  away  altogether;  and 
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a  partial  failure  of  the  Indian  crop  next  year  would  have  an  enormous  effect  on  the 
market,  while  a  very  good  crop  and  much  better  shipping  facilities  than  now  exist 
would  not  be  sufficient  of  itself  to  prevent  a  shortage  in  this  country. 

DEMAND  FOR  POTATOES. 

Inquiries  for  potatoes  are  still  being  received  at  this  office  from  large  importers. 
When  quoting  British  importers,  particulars  should  be  given  as  to  varieties,  sizes, 
quantities  for  export,  and  quotations  should  be  c.i.f.  British  port.  It  will  also  be 
well  to  state  whether  the  quotation  is  based  on  the  British  or  Canadian  ton.  Sizes 
preferred  on  this  side  are  1^-inch,  lf-inch,  and  lf-inch  riddle. 

BINDER  TWINE  FROM   THE  UNITED  STATES. 

From  inquiries  made  by  a  London  Daily  Chronicle  representative  it  appears  that 
the  agents  for  American  binder  twine  mills  are  now  very  busy  booking  orders  in  this 
country  for  delivery  in  the  early  months  of  1917.  The  price  ranges  between  $350  to 
$400  per  ton,  and  thousands  of  tons  are  concerned  which  must  be  carried  in  English 
ships  and  paid  for  in  English  cash. 

While  some  American  firms  here  are  charging  ordinary  market  rates,  other 
Americans,  with  a  view  to  booking  up  the  trade  quickly,  are  making  contracts  with 
British  agricultural  implement  dealers  at  tempting  figures.  Already  a  good  deal  of 
American  business  has  been  done,  and  the  twine  will  be  used  in  binding  next  year's 
British  harvest.  The  position  is  somewhat  complicated  in  the  case  of  those  dealers 
who  handle  American  agricultural  implements,  as  it  is  usually  understood  that  these 
agents  shall  make  a  point  of  stocking  American  binder  twine. 


CHINA. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  J.  W.  Ross.) 

Shanghai,  November  10,  1916. 

RECENT  RAILWAY  AGREEMENT  WITH  AMERICAN  CONCERN. 

An  event  of  far-reaching  importance  to  China  and  incidently  to  the  advancement 
of  United  States  interests  in  this  country,  is  the  Railway  Agreement  recently  signed 
nt  Peking,  whereby  it  is  proposed  to  construct  certain  lines  of  railway  in  China  with 
American  funds. 

The  original  draft  of  the  agreement  between  the  contracting  firm  of  Messrs. 
Siems  and  Carey,  of  St.  Paul,  and  the  Chinese  Government,  provided  for  a  line  to 
extend  from  Fengchen  in  Shansi  province,  to  Lanchow,  the  capital  city  of  Kansu, 
close  to  the  Tibetan  border;  also  for  a  short  line  in  the  southern  province  of  Chekiang, 
and  another  on  the  island  of  Hainan. 

Some  opposition  to  the  agreement  has  been  made  by  the  Russian  Government, 
which  claims  certain  exclusive  privileges  of  railway  development  outside  the  Great 
Wall  and  in  Mongolia,  through  which  territory  a  portion  of  the  proposed  line  is  to 
pass,  and  also  by  Japan  who  claims  similar  privileges  in  Chekiang  province,  with  the 
result  that  modifications  of  the  original  agreement  have  been  made.  Clause  1  of  the 
final  draft  reads :  "  The  shortening  of  the  original  mileage  from  one  thousand  five 
hundred  miles,  to  one  thousand  one  hundred  miles/' 
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The  Loan  Agreement  which  also  carries  with  it  funds  for  the  re-digging  and 
improvement  of  the  Grand  canal,  is  for  $100,000,000  gold,  to  bear  interest  at  6  per 
cent  and  to  be  issued  at  93.  A  deposit  of  $500,000  gold  has  been  made  with  which  to 
provide  for  surveying  and  other  preliminary  expenses. 

Clause  8  of  the  agreement  reads :  "  After  the  completion  of  the  surveying,  if  the 
debentures  or  advances  cannot  be  secured  from  the  American  market,  through  the  said 
American  company  within  the  course  of  one  year,  then  the  agreement  will  become  null 
and  void." 

It  is  stated  that  the  proposed  line  presents  no  great  engineering  difficulties,  and 
as  it  will  provide  transportation  facilities  through  an  extensive  and  somewhat  wild 
territory,  a  description  of  the.  country  through  which  it  will  pass,  and  the  class  of 
products  to  be  conveyed  may  not  be  unworthy  of  brief  notice. 

The  Chinese  Government  have  already  constructed  a  line  of  railway  from  Peking 
to  Kalgan  which  pierces  the  Great  Wall  at  the  Nankou  pass.  The  line  has  now  been 
extended  westward  to  Fengchen;  this  was  a  most  difficult  stretch  of  mountain  road, 
and  although  its  construction  was  attended  by  many  obstacles  it  has  been  a  great 
success,  and  the  Chinese  engineers  are  justly  proud  of  having  completed  it  entirely 
unaided.  It  is  from  the  terminus  of  this  line  that  the  proposed  new  railway  is  to  be 
extended  in  a  southwesterly  direction. 

According  to  the  felting  Daily  ISews,  the  country  is  not  phenomenally  rich,  and 
is  thinly  settled,  but  like  almost  any  section  of  which  one  cares  to  tap,  it  has  great 
prospects,  and  a  railway  will  probably  develop  it. 

Fengchen  is  in  the  north  of  the  province  of  Shansi,  a  few  miles  beyond  the  Great 
Wall,  in  what  was  considered  until  recently  a  part  of  Mongolia.  The  Chinese  agri- 
cultural emigrants  and  traders  with  the  Mongols  have  been  settling  upon  the  old 
grazing  lands  for  centuries,  and  the  whole  territory,  nearly  as  far  west  as  Paotowchen, 
at  the  southward  bend  of  the  Yellow  river,  is  now  under  cultivation,  though  not 
thickly  populated. 

From  Fengchen  west  to  the  city  of  Kueihua  is  a  distance  of  about  125  miles. 
Kueihua  is  the  greatest  camel  mart  in  China,  and  from  it  radiate  caravan  roiites  to 
the  most  remote  parts  of  Mongolia,  Turkestan  and  Tibet.  It  grew  up  as  a  trading 
post  around  about  a  Mongol  monastery,  and  as  Chinese  goods  permeated  deeper  and 
deeper  into  the  far  north  and  west  of  the  Steppes,  Kueihua  came  to  be  the  export 
centre  for  a  territory  as  'big  as  the  United  States,  and  received  from  the  vast  wastes 
and  grazing  plains  an  annual  contribution  of  wool,  skins,  minerals  and  other  pro- 
ducts which  raised  it  to  great  importance.  It  is  said  that  75,000  camels  are  owned  by 
merchants  and  drovers  resident  in  the  city.  The  railway  when  completed  will  naturally 
convey  to  and  from  the  coast  all  the  goods  which  these  beasts  of  burden  bring  in  and 
take  away. 

Between  Kueihua  and  Paotowchen  on  the  Yellow  river  is  another  stretch  of 
fairly  well  developed  agricultural  country  lying  in  broad  valleys  between  east  and  west 
ranges  of  low  hills.  Paotow  is  still  nominally  Mongol  and  is  governed  as  an 
extra  mural  colony,  but  with  the  Yellow  River  boat  trade  together  with  the  caravan 
traffic  with  adjacent  Mongolia  it  has  become  a  great  Chinese  city.  The  prospective 
railway  will  pass  through  these  two  cities,  with  their  flourishing  trade  and  prosperous 
agricultural  districts,  and  then  plunge  into  a  country  as  primitive  and  undeveloped 
as  any  corner  of 'old  Tartary. 

Following  the  bending  Yellow  river  west  from  Paotow  and  then  south  to  Ningihsia 
is  what  the  Chinese  now  call  "  bitter  "  journey  of  eighteen  days  to  Ninghsia,  in  the 
extreme  northeastern  corner  of  Kansu  province.  Ninghsia  is  big  enough  and  busy, 
but  from  there  southwest  to  Lanchow,  the  provincial  capital,  the  nature  of  the  country 
and  the  journey  through  it,  are  scarcely  more  cheerful  than  the  eighteen  days  in 
Mongolia.  It  is  not  a  hopelessly  arid  country,  however,  nor  is  it  poor  in  things  that 
may  be  bought  and  sold,  but  it  is  still  wild  and  undeveloped  and  the  railway  that 
passes  through  it,  like  the  first  American  lines  across  the  prairies  and  deserts,  will  be 
expected  to  build  up  the  country  rather  than  to  relieve  it  of  its  surplus  wealth. 
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Over  the  route  which  the  prospective  American  line  will  probably  follow  from 
Kansu  now  goes  forward  the  huge  annual  wool  output  of  the  Tibetan  border  and  of 
the  Kokonor  district  of  northern  Tibet,  and  a  fair  output  of  hemp  and  Ninghsia  rice. 
Over  southern  roads  also  go  valuable  furs,  a  tremendous  quantity  of  tobacco,  Chinese 
medicines,  grains  and  to  some  extent  minerals.  Kansu  is  rich  in  minerals  and  the 
first  railway  to  tap  the  province  will  have  in  time,  in  addition  to  all  these  products 
the  carriage  of  coal,  iron,  copper,  borax,  soda,  saltpetre,  and  much  more  besides,  wiiich 
are  now  too  bulky  to  forward  to  the  coast. 

The  surveying  work  will  be  undertaken  by  the  company  at  once  and  the  Central 
Government  has  ordered  all  Chinese  authorities  along  the  routes  to  exercise  the 
greatest  care  for  the  protection  of  the  American  engineers  and  their  staffs  so  as  to 
facilitate  the  completion  of  their  work. 

The  opening  of  this  line  of  railway  should  greatly  assist  in  the  upbuilding  of 
Tientsin  as  the  commercial  port  of  the  north,  and  the  seaport  most  likely  to  be  favour- 
ably affected  by  the  project  line. 

CHINESE  WORKMEN  FOR  FRANCE. 

On  October  7  the  ss.  Paul  Lecat  of  the  French  line  carried  with  it  600  Chinese 
workmen  for  France.  They  were  accompanied  by  several  native  foremen,  each  of 
whom  are  able  to  speak  the  French  language  fluently.  This  is  in  accordance  with  a 
scheme  of  the  French  Government  to  replace  with  Chinese  workmen  those  branches  of 
labour  which  have  been  depleted  by  the  call  of  men  to  the  army.  These  workmen  were 
recruited  in  and  about  Shanghai,  and  are  an  addition  to  a  much  larger  number  which 
had  previously  gone  from  Tientsin. 

This  Shanghai  contingent  are  nearly  all  artisans  and  tradesmen  and  before  being 
accepted  were  required  to  undergo  an  examination  as  to  their  fitness,  as  blacksmiths, 
wood-turners,  brass-litters  and  general  metal  workers;  while  "those  already  gone  for- 
ward from  the  northern  port  were  chiefly  farmers  and  labourers. 

JSo  Military  Work. 

The  length  of  the  engagement  is  for  two  years  and  it  is  clearly  specified  in  their 
agreement  that  they  are  not  to  be  engaged  in  military  operations  of  any  kind,  but  to 
be  employed  in  industrial  occupations  only.  Each  workman  is  provided  with  a  pass- 
book in  which  the  regulations  are  clearly  set  down  both  in  Chinese  and  French.  At 
the  expiration  of  two  years  should  the  workman  decide  to  remain  longer  in  France,  he 
does  not  forfeit  his  right  of  a  free  return  passage  to  Shanghai  at  any  time  by  so  doing ; 
his  engagement  begins  on  the  date  of  his  leaving  Shanghai. 

Wages  and  Food. 

The  wages  paid  in  France  have  been  fixed  at  frs.  8-25  per  diem  for  foremen,  and 
frs.  5-50  for  workmen.  In  addition  to  the  above  pay  the  men  will  be  provided  with 
free  board  and  lodging  from  the  time  of  their  embarkation  until  the  expiration  of 
their  agreement,  the  food  for  each  man  per  diem  being:  700  grammes  of  rice;  200 
grammes  of  meat,  fresh  or  salt  fish  (or  100  grammes  of  dried  fish) ;  230  grammes  of 
green  vegetables  (or  60  grammes  of  dried  vegetables) ;  15  grammes  of  tea;  15  grammes 
of  fat  or  oil ;  15  grammes  of  salt. 

Each  man  will  also  receive  sufficient  fuel  necessary  for  his  cooking,  and  the 
employer  is  also  bound  to  provide  cooking  utensils  and  dishes,  and  has  also  to  see  that 
the  living  quarters  are  close  to  the  men's  work.  The  care  taken  of  the  men  even  goes 
so  far  as  to  provide  in  the  agreement  for  the  composition  of  their  beds  and,  of  course, 
free  medical  attendance  is  given. 

A  ten-hour  day  is  included  in  the  conditions  of  employment,  with  overtime  at 
the  rate  of  frs.  0.75  for  workmen  and  frs.  1  for  foremen  per  hour,  while  if  called 
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upon  to  work  on  rest  days  or  feast  days  they  are  to  receive  extra  payments  of  frs.  2 
and  frs.  3,  respectively. 

The  care  of  the  men  who  go  to  France  is  suitably  completed  by  provision  for  the 
families  left  behind.  The  workman  can  call  upon  his  employers  to  send  a  portion 
of  his  salary,  which  he  will  decide,  to  his  family  or  any  one  he  may  designate  in 
China  and  payment  will  be  made  by  a  bank  here,  proof  of  such  payment  being  given 
to  the  workman. 

GERMAN  OPPOSITION. 

It  can  be  easily  understood  that  the  Germans  have  not  viewed  the  departure  of 
these  men  to  France  with  any  degree  of  complaisancy,  and  strenuous  efforts  have  been 
made  by  them  to  induce  the  Chinese  Government  to  forbid  the  movement;  in  this 
they  were  not  successful,  and  when  their  efforts  to  bring  about  governmental  inter- 
vention failed,  they  set  about  rumours  among  the  men  with  the  hope  of  frightening 
them  regarding  the  project.  The  astute  Chinese,  however,  clearly  saw  through  the 
movement,  and  the  temptation  of  two  years'  steady  work  with  good  pay  was  enough 
for  them  to  take  the  chance,  and  so  all  the  German  schemes  were  brought  to  nought, 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  more  men  of  the  same  class  will  follow  those  already 
gone. 

DECREASED  IMPORTS  OF  TIMBER  AND  FLOUR. 

The  returns  of  trade  for  1915  show  a  remarkable  falling  off  in  the  imports  of 
softwood  timber  into  Chinese  ports  in  that  year,  the  total  of  89,000,000  square  feet 
being  the  smallest  of  any  year  since  1905,  with  the  one  exception  of  1912.  The 
following  figures  are  illustrative  of  the  large  volume  of  imports  of  softwood  timber 
into  this  country,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  trade  has  kept  up  for  many  years: — 

Square  Feet. 


1905   90,000,000 

1906  .-   170,000,000 

1907                                                                                             .   •  •  220,000,000 

1908   130,000,000 

1909  '.   95,000,000 

1910   137,000,000 

1911   98,000,000 

1912   78,000,000 

1913   166,000,000 

1914   204,000,000 

1915   89,000,000 


The  causes  underlying  the  lessened  imports  are  twofold:  first,  the  general  hard 
times  in  China  consequent  upon  its  inability  to  procure  funds  for  Government  and 
other  public  works,  and  second,  the  greatly  enhanced  cost  of  timber  caused  by  the 
shortage  of  shipping  space  and  high  cost  of  freights,  has  been  the  means  of  retarding 
and  postponing  building  operations  unless  urgently  required. 

Railway  sleepers  also  declined  by  1,300,000  pieces  in  1915,  the  figures  being  for 
1914,  2,933,877,  and  for  1915,  1,694,260. 

It  is  gratifying,  however,  to  be  able  to  report  that  for  some  unexplainable  reason 
Canada  furnished  more  timber  to  China  in  the  lean  year  of  1915  than  we  have  done 
in  any  other  year  since  1907.    These  are  the  figures: — 


Imports  from  Canada —  Square  Feet. 

1905   51,747 

1906   None. 

1907   3,392,162 

1908   1,710,873 

1909   50,926 

1910   None. 

1911  ;   18,000 

1912                                                                                           .  .  .  .  5,400 

1913  •   None. 

1914  s   129,915 

1915   2,841,615 
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It  is  notable  that  the  value  of  the  smaller  imports  in  1915  was  considerably  in 
excess  of  the  greater  quantity  which  we  furnished  in  1907. 

From  the  above  figures  the  reasonable  inference  should  be  drawn  that  if  we 
were  able  to  furnish  some  of  the  demand  of  this  market  in  a  year  such  as  that  of 
1915,  surely  we  should  be  able  to  do  so  in  any  year. 

Another  feature  of  the  timber  trade  has  been  the  recent  arrival  in  Shanghai  of 
four  sailing  schooners,  timber  laden.  These  schooners  cleared  from  Port  Blakely. 
Three  of  them  carried  each  900,000  square  feet  of  Oregon  pine  lumber,  and  the  fourth 
about  1,000,000  square  feet,  it  is  reported  that  another  is  on  the  way.  It  was  a  rather 
unusual  sight  to  see  transpacific  sailing  ships  in  this  port,  for  although  they  were 
common  enough  at  one  time,  it  is  a  good  many  years  since  such  ships  were  seen 
here. 

IMPORTS  OF  FLOUR. 

An  extraordinary  diminution  in  the  imports  of  foreign  flour  is  a  marked  feature 
in  customs  return  for  1915.  From  an  annual  average  trade  of  piculs  2,500,000  or 
6,800,000  sacks  for  the  past  four  years  (the  figures  for  1913  being  piculs  2,621,355) 
imports  fell  in  1915  to  the  insignificant  total  of  piculs  165,967  (451,611  sacks  or  less 
than  7  per  cent  of  those  for  1913). 

This  is  a  remarkable  showing,  considering  that  China  has  been  a  large  consumer 
of  foreign  flour  for  many  years,  and  is  a  demonstration  of  the  fact  that  China  can  be 
independent  of  foreign  foodstuffs  when  prices  get  beyond  the  point  of  competition 
with  native  products. 

Without  question  this  favourable  situation  on  China's  part  has  been  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  rice  crop  was  abundant,  and  that  prices  were  cheap ;  also  to  the  exten- 
sion of  wheat  cultivation  within  the  Empire,  and  to  the  increased  production  of  flour 
by  the  numerous  mills  which  have  recently  sprung  up  in  many  portions  of  the  country. 
The  high  cost  of  flour  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  and  the  total  absence  of  ship- 
ments from  Australia  also  played  an  important  part  in  reducing  imports,  and  were 
prime  causes  in  throwing  China  upon  its  own  resources  to  the  remarkable  extent 
recorded. 

New  Flour  Mills. 

The  development  of  the  flour-milling  industry  is  still  making  further  progress; 
advices  from  the  north  convey  the  information  that  a  large  mill  is  being  erected  at 
Tientsin  to  be  fitted  with  the  very  latest  American  equipment.  Another  known  as  the 
Chang  Foong  mill  in  Shanghai  began  operations  last  month.  This  is  styled  a  1,000- 
barrel  mill,  but  will  be  made  to  turn  out  1,400  barrels  of  flour  per  day  as  long  as 
sufficient  wheat  can  be  obtained;  on.  account  of  the  flour  for  Chinese  consumption 
not  being  required  to  be  of  the  same  degree  of  fineness  as  Canadian  flour,  this 
increased  production  is  made  possible.  The  machinery  equipment  of  the  Chang 
Foong  mill  represents  a  capital  of  about  $125,000  Canadian  currency. 

BRITISH   POSTAL  RATES. 

The  following  notice  has  been  issued  from  the  British  Post  Office  in  Shanghai : — 

%t  On  and  after  October  1,  1916,  the  British  Post  Office  agencies  in  China  (with 
the  exception  of  Weihaiwei)  will  withdraw  from  the  Imperial  penny  post  system  and 
will  collect  the  Postal  Union  rates  of  postage  on  letters,  viz. :  10  cents  Mexican  for  the 
first  20  grammes ;  6  cents  for  each  additional  20  grammes. 

The  local  rates  to  Hong  Kong,  Weihaiwei,  the  British  Post  Office  agencies  in 
China  and  to  Macao  (and  between  Canton  and  Macao,  also  between  Shanghai  and 
Ningpo)  will,  however,  be  maintained  as  at  present." 

This  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  British  post  offices  will  be  entirely  with- 
drawn from  China,  still  it  may  well  be  regarded  as  a  first  step  in  that  direction,  for 
as  the  situation  has  been  up  to  the  present  time,  only  a  limited  number  of  British 
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post  offices  were  in  operation,  and  many  ports  did  not  enjoy  the  privilege  of  the  penny 
rate.  The  reasons  given  for  the  change  are,  that  British  post  offices  in  China  were 
operated  at  an  annual  loss,  and  the  deficiency  had  either  to  be  made  up  from  the 
Colonial  Budget  of  Hong  Kong  or  the  Imperial  Treasury,  and  was  strongly  objected 
to  by  the  Hong  Kong  administration;  and  China  having  joined  the  International 
Postal  Union  the  necessity  for  British  post  offices  in  China  does  not  any  longer  exist. 

The  new  rates  it  is  understood  apply  both  to  outgoing  and  incoming  mails,  and 
unless  letters  addressed  to  this  office  bear  sufficient  postage  in  the  future,  they  will 
be  taxed  the  usual  double  of  the  full  rate. 


NEW  ZEALAND. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  W.  A.  Beddoe.) 

Auckland,  N.Z.,  November  27,  1916. 

CONDITIONS  OF  THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

There  is  little  to  report  in  the  condition  of  the  local  money  market  since  last 
month.  The  usual  season's  demands  are  being  made  upon  the  banks  for  assistance 
in  gathering  and  marketing  the  season's  produce,  and  it  appears  likely  that  these 
demands  will  be  somewhat  heavier  than  usual  this  year,  as  there  will  be  some  delay 
in  getting  the  produce  away  owing  to  shortage  of  vessels.  There  are  only  half  the 
number  of  vessels  to  leave  between  now  and  the  end  of  the  year  that  there  were  last 
year,  consequently  much  produce  may  have  to  be  stored  for  some  time  pending  space 
being  available. 

IMPORTS  STEADILY  INCREASING. 

The  value  of  imports  appears  greater  each  month.  Much  of  this  value  may  be 
attributed  to  increased  cost,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  imports  are  coming  in  more  freely 
than  for  some  time  past. 

SECURING  GERMAN  TRADE. 

This  is  the  time  for  the  Canadian  manufacturer  to  secure  the  trade  heretofore 
enjoyed  by  Germany.  New  Zealand  before  the  war  made  purchases  to  the  value  of 
$10,000  a  day  from  Germany,  and  now  buys  nothing.  Canadian  exporters  have  been 
placed  in  touch  with  the  New  Zealand  buyer,  but  in  many  instances  no  reply  has  been 
received  to  letters  from  this  end.  There  is  also  trouble  as  to  goods  not  being  up  to 
sample,  and  careless  packing.  As  to  the  latter,  the  complaints  are  not  frequent,  but 
it  is  well  to  point  out  that  cases  do  arise.  The  remark  is  often  heard  here  that 
importers  would  rather  pay  a  little  more  and  buy  within  the  Empire  than  take  the 
advantage  of  lower  prices  from  foreign  countries.  All  the  space  for  New  Zealand  in 
vessels  sailing  from  Canada  is  occupied  each  month. 

THE  GOLDEN  RULE. 

A  gentleman  in  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  would  like  to  make  arrangements  with  a 
Canadian  firm  to  manufacture  a  number  of  12-inch  wooden  rules  of  the  standard 
pattern  and  golden  finish,  similar  in  design  to  the  one  sent  to  the  Department  by  this 
mail.  The  rule  required  is  the  ordinary  commercial  rule,  with  this  exception,  that 
it  must  have  upon  it  in  large  type  in  the  centre  "  The  Golden  Rule,"  and  upon  one 
side  to  the  left  "  Do  unto  others  as  you  would,"  and  upon  the  right  "  that  they  should 
do  unto  you."  % 
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This  character  of  rule,  printed  onycardboard,  is  largely  in  use  in  the  New  Zealand 
schools,  but  the  gentleman  who  desires  to  order  them  on  a  large  scale  wants  to  place 
them  with  the  trade,  containing  on  each  one,  "  The  Golden  Rule,"  and  made  of  wood, 
not  cardboard.  This  particular  article  has  been  patented  throughout  the  world,  but 
if  they  could  be  made  in  Canada  at  a  price  acceptable  to  himself,  he  is  quite  willing 
that  the  manufacturer  should  make  and  sell  them  in  Canada  at  a  nominal  royalty. 
The  object  of  the  gentleman  who  proposes  to  have  this  rule  made,  is  not  to  make 
money  so  much  as  to  inculcate  "  The  Golden  Rule,"  and  it  has  already  been  intimated 
to  him  that  the  Government  here  will  purchase  large  numbers. 

Any  quotations  sent  to  this  office,  which  must  be  on  a  "basis  of  c.i.f.  Auckland, 
will  be  handed  over  at  once  to  the  probable  purchaser. 

ladies'  side  combs. 

Previous  to  the  war,  large  quantities  of  ladies'  side  combs  were  purchased  from 
Germany  and  other  foreign  countries.  Since  this  war,  the  demand  for  these  goods 
has  been  diverted  into  Canadian  channels  through  this  office.  A  very  excellent  range 
of  samples  arrived  in  New  Zealand  which  resulted  in  substantial  orders  being  given. 
The  goods  have  arrived,  but  they  are  not  quite  up  to  sample.  The  inside  edges  of  the 
teeth  are  rough,  and  the  teeth  are  too  pointed,  and  the  combs  are  uncomfortable  to 
wear.    Putting  it  broadly,  the  inside  finish  of  the  combs  is  indifferent. 

It  would  be  well  that  these  matters  should  be  remedied,  because  buyers  at  a  dis- 
tance like  this  from  a  source  of  supply,  place  very  great  faith  upon  samples,  and  where 
the  business  is  diverted  from  Germany  and  the  goods  prove  satisfactory,  the  trade  is 
likely  to  be  of  a  permanent  character  and  it  would  be  very  pleasant  for  this  office  to 
know  that  the  Canadian  manufacturer  lives  up  to  his  samples  and  endeavours  to  turn 
out  goods  acceptable  to  this  market. 

FIRM  WANTED  TO  MANUFACTURE  "  WARWICK  "  OIL  ENGINES  OF  THE  HOPPER  TYPE. 

A  firm  in  Christchurch,  N.Z.,  some  time  ago  designed  and  developed  an  oil  engine 
that  would  suit  the  requirements  of  the  milking  companies  in  New  Zealand.  After 
designing  and  developing  an  engine,  the  same  was  manufactured  for  them  in  England 
and  gave  every  satisfaction,  but  'since  the  war  the  English  company  finds  a  difficulty 
in  supplying  the  demand,  their  shops  having  taken  up  the  manufacture  of  munitions. 

The  New  Zealand  firm  is  now  anxious  to  make  an  arrangement  to  have  this  engine 
made  in  Canada.  Some  particulars  of  the  same  may  be  secured  on  application  to  the 
Commercial  Intelligence  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 
(Refer  File  No.  17152.)  If  any  Canadian  company  is  willing  to  undertake  the  manu- 
facture of  these  engines,  the  New  Zealand  company  will  arrange  to  send  to  them  a 
sample  engine,  and  also  a  personal  representative  of  the  firm  to  complete  arrange- 
ments! 

A  prompt  communication  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  if  the 
engines  can  be  made,  will  advance  matters  very  materially,  as  upon  receipt  of  a  cable 
from  the  department  to  this  office,  the  New  Zealand  company  will  forthwith  despatch 
an  engine  and  a  representative  direct  to  the  Canadian  firm  indicating  a  willingness  to" 
manufacture  these  engines. 
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PRINCIPAL  IMPORTS  INTO  NEW  ZEALAND. 

The  following  list  of  articles  imported  into  New  Zealand  from  all  countries  dur- 
ing the  ten  months  ended  October  31,  1916,  and  the  value  of  same,  together  with  the 
figures  for  the  corresponding  months  of  1915,  give  an  idea  of  the  character  and  quan- 
tity of  certain  articles  consumed  in  this  country.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  import- 
ations are  steadily  on  the  increase: — 

Soft  Goods — 

Apparel  

Boots  and  shoes  

Carpet  and  oilcloth  

Drapery,  n.o.e  

•  Hats  and  caps  

Hosiery  

Millinery  

Canvas  

Cotton  piece-goods  

Linen  piece-goods   .  •  . 

Silk  piece-goods  , 

Woollen  piece-goods  

Hardware — 

Cement  

Hardware  

Iron — 

Bar,  bolt,  rod  

Corrugated  sheet  

Fencing  wire  

Barbed  wire  

Pig  and  scrap  

Pipes  and  fittings  

Lead  

Machinery — 

Dairy  

4  Agricultural  

Electric  

Engines,  gas,  etc  

Mining  

Sewing  

Nails  

Railway  and  tramway  plant  

Tin,  sheet  and  block  

Tools  

Foodstuffs — 

Confectionery  

Fish,  preserved  

Fruit,  dried  

"  fresh  

Flour  

Grain,  unprepared  

-7   •  Jams,  jellies,  etc  

Milk,  preserved  

Onions  

Pickles  and  sauces  

Rice  

Salt  

Sugar  

Beverages — 

Ale  and  stout  

Spirits — 

Whisky  

Other  

Wine  

Cocoa,  coffee,  etc."  

Tea  

Miscellaneous — 

Bicycles  (including  motor)  

Books,  papers,  music  

Candles  

Carbide  of  calcium  

Coal .  .  

Cordage  and  twine  

Cornsacks  and  woolpacks  

China  and  earthenware  

Glass  and  glassware  


Ten  Months, 

Ten  Months, 

1916. 

13  ID. 

£1,024,644 

£788,021 

'30S',014 

268,180 

206,458 

143,710 

261,502 

193,956 

115,158 

102,535 

305,110 

165,106 

85,375 

80,798 

78,668 

65,877 

1,406,268 

888,074 

36,577 

35,237 

/DD,oOO 

i  o  o  ,y  o  u 

COO  flCI 

97R  ni  T 
Z  I  D,U1  1 

901 

5,406 

313,394 

223,603 

223,032 

133,634 

189,281 

224,895 

121,716 

73,342 

20,870 

29,735 

27,735 

43,497 

221,815 

f>  r\  o    1  A  H 

ZUe5,107 

33,040 

31,033 

67,856 

51,755 

109,601 

94,395 

393,082 

261,680 

54,337 

90,584 

16,770 

29,996 

44,096 

36,737 

82,448 

50,609 

86,529 

203,294 

156,395 

108,826 

105,132 

93,873 

159  277 

131,572 

59,'589 

64,'062 

156,329 

126,663 

126,475 

96,048 

42,330 

90,757 

93,481 

220,023 

10,963 

7,995 

6,987 

13,612 

12,976 

9,524 

11,289 

9,232 

52,022 

54,752 

72,443 

66,757 

705,393 

699,571 

39,643 

45,951 

428,750 

211,756 

163,282 

101,070 

73,587 

68,645 

77,452 

78,615 

331,848 

390,814 

110,267 

44,255 

200,378  ' 

183,205 

29,964 

33,376 

25,225 

31,924 

174,046 

318,091 

95,045 

60,915 

222,793 

272,012 

125,213 

70,667 

180,333 

151,475 
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principal  imports  into  new  Zealand. — Continued. 


Ten  Months, 

Ten  Months, 

Miscellaneous — Con. 

1916. 

1915. 

Furniture  

36,103 

27,933 

Greases  

9  643 

6,187 

India-rubber  tgoods  

4£,125 

38^368 

Leather  manufactures .  .  . 

71,484 

46,879 

Leather  

167,837 

123,794 

;   301,526 

415,308 

Matches  and  vestas  

  36,275 

24,036 

  720,807 

519,737 

Oils- 

334,040 

167,575 

23,315 

42,729 

17,226 

57,383 

134,334 

Paper — 

  246,479 

185,506 

86,270 

66,837 

213,526 

93,069 

274,061 

  265,276 

146,441 

  19,859 

17,453 

246,953 

954,019 

  £21,954,485 

£17,814,009 

Imports  for  ten  Months,  1915  and  1916,  by  Divisions. 

The  following  is  a  comparison  of  the  aggregates  of  the  different  divisions  of 
imports  for  the  ten  months : — 


1916. 

1915. 

Increase. 

  £  4,772,073 

£  3,166,461 

51% 

  2,268,030 

1,990,001 

14% 

Foodstuffs  

  1,509,545 

1,590,568 

•5% 

  1,114,562 

896,851 

24% 

4,480,124 

12% 

  6,103,442 

4,735,985 

29% 

  1,189,980 

954,019 

25% 

Total...    ..    ..    ..  .. 

  £21,954,485 

£17,814,009 

23% 

*  Decrease. 


The  heaviest  increase  is  shown  in  the  soft  goods  section,  but  all  other  lines  show 
good  growth  except  foodstuffs,  where  there  is  a  heavy  drop  in  flour  and  wheat  import- 
ations. 
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AUSTRALIA. 

Report  of  Commercial  Agent. 
(Mr.  B.  Millin.) 

Sydney,  N.S.W.,  November  23,  1916. 

TRADE  OF  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

Business  has  been  very  quiet  in  New  South  Wales  during  the  past  month,  and  the 
bulk  of  the  trade  done  in  the  import  markets  comprised  the  distribution  of  com- 
paratively small  quantities  of  general  merchandise  among  retailers  both  in  the  city 
and  country.  The  slackness  of  trade  is  due  to  a  number  of  causes.  First  of  all  was 
the  upheaval  caused  by  the  referendum,  taken  throughout  the  Commonwealth,  in 
connection  with  the  conscription  for  service  abroad,  proposals  which  have  now  been 
definitely  rejected.  As  an  after  effect  came  the  parliamentary  crisis — both  Common- 
wealth and  State — which  further  intensified  trade  disturbances,  and  now  the  crowning 
point  has  been  reached  owing  to  the  coal  miners  in  all  the  states  having  suddenly 
struck  work — notwithstanding  the  fact  that  an  agreement  for  three  years  was  signed 
last  January— and  the  consequent  shortage  of  coal  has  compelled  numerous  factories 
to  close  down.  For  the  same  reason  many  coastal  and  oversea  steamers  have  had  to 
stop  running,  making  it  a  difficult  matter  to  ship  to  coastal  ports.  Fortunately  the 
season  has  been  uniformly  good  and  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  when  conditions  again 
become  normal  a  fair  proportion  of  the  lost  trade  will  be  recovered. 

BUTTER  AND  CHEESE  EXPORTS. 

The  results  of  the  splendid  season  recently  experienced  in  the  dairying  districts 
in  New  South  Wales  are  now  becoming  apparent.  Butter  and  cheese,  which  until 
lately  have  been  prohibited  exports,  are  now  being  exported.  The  advisory  committee 
which  adjusts  the  quantity  allowable  for  export  decided  to  allow  50  per  cent  of  the 
butter  production  to  be  exported,  and  producers  are  bound  to  take  full  advantage  of 
the  high  prices  ruling  at  present  in  the  London  market.  The  first  considerable  ship- 
ment of  cheese,  now  being  shipped,  comprises  a  total  of  17,000  crates  (approximately 
1,060  tons)  and  some  7,604  crates  are  also  being  shipped  at  Brisbane,  Queensland. 

The  production  of  butter  in  New  South  Wales  is  increasing  rapidly  from  year  to 
year.  The  quantity  produced  in  the  year  1888 — the  first  year  recorded — was  15,550,440 
pounds;  in  1900  the  total  was  41,479,794  pounds,  and  in  1915  the  production  was 
84,134,280  pounds.  The  production  of  cheese,  however,  only  shows  a  slight  increase. 
The  quantity  produced  in  1888,  was  5,687,702  pounds ;  in  1900  the  production  dropped 
to  3,558,223  pounds,  and  last  year  the  production  was  6,356,627  pounds. 

BANANA  PRODUCTION. 

Although  it  has  been  known  for  some  years  that  bananas  flourish  in  Queensland 
near  the  border  of  the  state  of  New  South  Wales,  no  serious  attempt  has  been  made 
to  produce  the  fruit  on  a  large  scale.  Within  the  last  few  years  farmers  have  realized 
the  fact  that  new  large  tracts  of  suitable  country  are  being  utilized  for  the  purpose. 
The  largest  areas  under  cultivation  are  in  the  valley  of  the  Tweed  river,  north  of 
Sydney,  where  the  climate,  owing  to  the  large  rainfall — about  80  to  100  inches  per 
annum — is  very  humid,  and  consequently  the  district  is  eminently  suitable  for  banana 
cultivation. 
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THE  SUGAR  CROP. 

The  states  of  ' New  South  Wales  and  Queensland  are  the  only  states  of  Australia 
where  sugar  cane  is  grown.  The  general  superintendent  of  the  Queensland  sugar 
experiment  stations  states  that  the  crops  made  such  a  fine  growth  during  the  last 
six  months  that  the  estimated  amount  of  sugar  which  would  have  been  produced 
this  season,  had  all  the  mills  worked  throughout  the  crushing  period,  was  204,000 
tons.  With  the  New  South  Wales  crop  it  would  still  have  left  a  shortage  of  36,000 
tons  of  sugar.  Unfortunately,  owing  to  a  new  wages  award  made  in  Queensland, 
which  provided  for  an  extraordinary  increase  in  wages,  and  in  the  accommodation 
for  sugar  workers,  a  number  of  Queensland  mills  have  been  compelled  to  close  down, 
and,  in  all  probability,  the  output  will  be  reduced  to  177,000  tons.  An  estimated  total 
deficiency  of  63,000  tons  will  therefore  have  to  be  imported,  chiefly,  as  in  previous 
years,  from  Java. 

INDUSTRIAL  UNDERTAKINGS  IN  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

A  statement  has  just  been  issued  by  the  New  South  Wales  Auditor  General  show- 
ing the  results  of  the  working  of  the  state  industries  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1916.  Throughout  the  year  all  the  financial  transactions  have  been  under  continuous 
examination  and  the  capital  cost  of  each  undertaking  has  been  determined  by  the 
committees  constituted  under  the  Act.  The  profit  from  the  paying  concerns  for  he 
year  totalled  £42,392,  and  the  loss  on  several  undertakings  which  did  not  pay  their 
way  totalled  £6,960.  The  net  profit  for  the  period  amounted  to  £35,432.  Outside  the 
profits  shown,  charges  for  interest  on  capital,  contributions  to  sinking  funds  and 
depreciation  have  been  provided  for.  The  total  capital  invested  in  the  undertakings 
is  £512,546. 

Particulars  of  the  Workings  of  the  Undertakings. 

Brickworks.— Capital  invested,  £115,391.  On  the  output  of  38,000,000  clay  bricks 
the  profit  amounted  to  £9,135.  Another  branch  of  the  works  which  manufactured 
4,730,000  sand-lime  bricks  showed  a  loss  of  £2,626. 

Blue  metal  quarries. — Capital  invested,  £80,095.    Profit  for  the  year,  £6,961. 

Clothing  factory.— Capital  invested,  £12,865.    Profit,  £709. 

Timber  yard—  Capital  invested,  £159,887.  The  sales  for  the  year  amounted  to 
£213,000,  of  which  65  per'  cent  was  purchased  by  Government  departments.  Profit 

for  the  year,  £2,885. 

Pipe  works. — Capital,  £18,992.  This  undertaking  is  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  concrete  pipes  and  similar  articles.    Profit,  £7,007. 

Motor  garage.— Capital,  £7,323.   Profit  for  year,  £722. 

Quarry.— Capital,  £13,550.    Profit,  £845. 

Building  construction. — Capital,  £17,499.  This  department  attends  to  the  repair 
of  state  buildings  and  in  some  instances  to  the  erection  of  new  buildings.  Profit, 
£8,338. 

Bakeries. — Capital  invested,  £14,227.  Bread  and  pastry  for  state  institutions  is 
made  at  the  state  bakeries,  and  the  year's  operations  resulted  in  a  profit  of  £5,592. 

The  following  undertakings  show  a  loss. 

Lime  works. — Capital,  £14,580.    Loss  for  the  year,  £550. 
Power  station. — Capital,  £32,595.   Loss  for  the  year,  $1,998. 
Joinery  works. — Capital,  £25,612.   Loss  for  the  year,  £1,785. 
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Trawlers. — This  undertaking  for  the  supply  of  fresh  fish  has  now  been  in  opera- 
tion for  a  little  over  twelve  months  and  the  figures  are  not  yet  available.  It  is  stated 
that  a  considerable  loss  will  be  shown. 

The  majority  of  the  undertakings  have  only  been  in  operation  a  few  years,  the 
oldest  being  five  years  old. 

THE  SYDNEY  HARBOUR  TRUST. 

The  Sydney  Harbour  Trust  Commissioners  have  just  issued  their  annual  report 
for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1916. 

After  providing  for  interest  on  the  capital  debt  of  £7,948,000,  the  balance  remain- 
ing was  £28,484,  as  compared  with  £39,485  for  the  previous  year.  The  Trust  has  now 
been  in  existence  for  fifteen  years  and  was  formed  as  the  result  of  the  State  Govern- 
ment's decision  to  rebuild  all  the  wharves  of  Sydney  which  were  privately  owned. 
An  outbreak  of  the  plague  was  the  cause  of  the  resumption,  and  the  defective  water 
frontages  and  badly  constructed  wharves  were  found  to  be  the  chief  harbour  for  rats. 
The  Trust  immediately  removed  all  the  old  wharves  and  constructed  modern  wharves 
in  place  of  them,  and  the  result  now  is  that  Sydney  possesses  some  miles  of  very  fine 
up-to-date  wharves. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES  WOOL  MARKET. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  wool  season  indications  were  not  wanting  that  there  would 
be  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  maintaining  last  season's  level  of  values.  Once 
again  the  unexpected  has  happened,  and  values  for  all  the  better  sorts  have  slowly  but 
surely  climbed  higher,  until  to-day  growers  are  reaping  a  harvest  of  prices  the  like 
of  which  has  never  been  known  before.  The  continued  upward  trend  of  wool  prices, 
in  the  face  of  embargoes  and  restricted  competition,  is  all  the  more  surprising  when 
it  is  stated  that  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  reduce  the  offerings — as  compared  with 
previous  seasons — with  the  idea  of  inflating  prices,  and  it  would  have  been  not  at  all 
surprising  if  values  had  declined  in  a  corresponding  degree  to  that  in  which  they 
have  appreciated.  The  record  price  of  28  pence  per  pound  was  paid  this  week  for  a 
limited  lot  of  greasy  wool.  Japanese  buyers  are  responsible  to  a  large  extent  for  the 
present  activity  in  the  wool  market.  Owing  to  the  coal  miners'  strike  wool  sales  have 
for  the  present  been  suspended  through  buyers  being  afraid  to  purchase  with  no  facili- 
ties for  exportation. 

Probable  Sale  of  Wool  Clip  to  Great  Britain. 

Negotiations  are  now  proceeding  for  the  sale  to  Great  Britain  of  the  whole  of  the 
Australian  wool  clip  and  a  conference  of  representatives  of  the  wool  exporting 
interests  is  now  sitting  with  that  object  in  view. 

(Since  the  date  of  writing,  it  has  been  announced  that  Great  Britain  has  taken 
over  the  whole  of  the  Australian  wool  clip  for  1916.) 

STEAMERS  IN  AUSTRALIAN  AND  JAPANESE  TRADE. 

A  combination  has  been  effected  between  the  Eastern  and  Australian  Steamship 
Company  and  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  the  two  lines  running  between  Australia 
and  the  Orient,  whereby  a  regular  fortnightly  passenger  and  cargo  service  will  now 
be  run  between  Japan  and  Australia.  At  present  the  Japanese  Government  subsidizes 
a  monthly  mail  service,  which  employs  three  fast  steamers,  and  the  Nippon  Yusen 
Kaisha  has  agreed  to  hand  over  to  the  Eastern  and  Australian  Company  a  third  suit- 
able steamer — in  place  of  the  one  recently  sold — so  as  to  enable  them  to  run  a  monthly 
service.  By  alternating  the  two  services,  regular  fortnightly  communication  will 
henceforth  be  secured. 

In  addition  to  the  six  steamers  employed,  it  is  expected  that  six  purely  cargo 
steamers  will  load  yearly  under  the  joint  control.  It  has  also  been  arranged  to  run 
a  regular  direct  three-monthly  service  from  Japan  to  New  Zealand  ports,  which  it  is 
expected  may  be  augmented  to  a  four-monthly  service  later  on. 
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FACTORY  BUILDINGS  AND  PLANT  IN  AUSTRALIAN  STATES. 

The  valuation  of  the  capital  sunk  in  Australian  factories  in  the  shape  of  land 
and  buildings,  plant  and  machinery,  has  nearly  doubled  in  the  last  ten  years.  In 
New  South  Wales  they  have  more  than  doubled,  and  this  State  now  holds  41-8  per 
cent  of  the  Australian  totals.  Ten  years  ago  the  land"  and  buildings  were  more 
valuable  than  the  plant,  but  the  reverse  is  now  the  case.  The  wages  paid  in  factories 
during  1914  amounted  to  £34,000,428. 


Fixed  Capital  in  Australian  Factories  in  191 4. 

Land  and  Plant  and 

Buildings.  Machinery. 

New  South  Wales                                                       £16,813,303  £16,833,973 

Victoria                                                                    i     11,248,120  10,727,526 

Queensland                                                                      4,434,336  6,898,673 

South  Australia                                                               3,047,791  3,275,579 

West  Australia .  .                                                                2,409,517  2,484,793 

Tasmania                                                                         1,144,714  1,191,378 


Total   £39,097,781  £41,411,922 


IRRIGATION  IN  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

The  first  large  scheme  for  water  conservation  purposes  in  New  South  Wales  is 
now  nearing  completion. 

Burrinjuck  dam,  as  it  is  named,  is  being  constructed  of  cement,  of  which  50,000 
tons — manufactured  in  New  South  Wales — has  been  used  up  to  date. 

The  dam  is  being  placed  in  a  narrow  rocky  gorge  between  hills  2,000  feet  high. 
It  will  hold,  up  the  Murrumbidgee  river  for  a  distance  of  41  miles  and  the  Good- 
radigbee  and  Yass  rivers  15  and  25  miles  respectively.  All  these  rivers  were  both 
subject  to  floods  and  running  dry  previously,  but  now  a  constant  supply  is  assured. 

The  catchment  area  is  5,000  square  miles  in  extent  xand  some  of  the  peaks  in  the 
nountain  ranges  are  5,000  feet  high  and  are  covered  with  snow  in  the  winter.  The 
average  rainfall  is  from  60  to  70  inches. 

The  dam  will  be  240  feet  high,  168  feet  thick  at  the  base,  tapering  to  18  feet 
thick  at  the  top.  The  length  across  at  the  crest  will  be  780  feet.  The  water  will  be 
allowed  to  reach  a  top  storage  level  of  232  feet  against  the  dam,  and  it  will  be  possible 
to  store  33,380,000,000  gallons  of  water.  Although  the  dam  is  not  yet  finished  the 
water  has  been  used  extensively  for  some  time,  at  the  main  area,  for  which  it  was 
principally  intended,  and  which  is  known  as  the  Yanko  area.  This  area  is  situated 
200  miles  away  from  the  dam  and  the  water  finds  its  way  there  by  the  old  bed  of  the 
Murrumbidgee  river.  Many  of  the  farms  are  now  occupied,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
when  the  areas  are  fully  settled  there  will  be  about  7,000  farms  and  the  population 
will  be  about  100,000.  Government  assistance  to  settlers  is  being  very  liberally  given 
and  almost  any  kind  of  fruit  may  be  grown  on  the  farms.  Dairying,  mixed  farming 
f.nd  ostrich  raising  are  being  very  successfully  carried  on  at  present. 


BRITISH  COLUMBIA  POTATOES. 


Advices  received  from  British  Columbia  indicates  that  the  potato  crop  in  that  prov- 
ince is  not  up  to  the  average  normal  output.  The  demand  from  eastern  portions  of  the 
Dominion  at  remunerative  rates  to  the  growers,  obviated,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
the  necessity  for  shipping  to  Australia.  It  was  stated  that  the  domestic  demand, 
together  with  the  problems  of  securing  freights  were  of  such  a  character  as  to  preclude 
exporting  oversea.  A  year  ago  British  Columbia  potatoes  were  imported  into  Sydney 
in  considerable  quantities,  and  the  quality  was  so  favourably  commented  on  by  the 
produce  trade,  that  a  recurrent  demand  was  anticipated.  Drought  conditions  were 
then  existing  in  Australian  potato-growing  districts,  but  the  rainfall  this  year  has 
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been  so  regular  that  conditions  are  favourable  to  a  large  crop  being  gathered.  Prices 
realized  this  time  last  year  have  receded  very  considerably.  While  there  is  a  consider- 
able variation  in  the  quality  of  Australian  potatoes  now  on  the  market,  it  may  be 
stated  that  prime  quality  potatoes  are  being  purchased  by  Sydney  produce  merchants 
in  wholesale  quantities  at  not  higher  than  £6  ($28.80)  per  ton  ex  steamer  or  railway. 
It  is  quite  likely  that  prices  later  on  will  fall  below  that  quoted.  In  December,  1915, 
potatoes  realized  from  £15  to  £17  ($73  to  $82.73)  per  ton  wholesale.  The  customs  duty 
on  potatoes  is  £1  C$4.87)  per  long  ton  of  2,240  pounds. 


CANADIAN  AND  UNITED  STATES  APPLES. 


Following  are  particulars  of  shipments  of  North  American  apples  received  at 
Sydney  so  far  this  season : — 


Steamer. 


Niagara . 
Sonoma 
Makura . 
Sierra . . . 
Niagara 


Total 


Port  of  Departure. 


Vancouver  .  . 
San  Francisco. 
Vancouver.  .  . . 
San  Francisco. 
Vancouver  . . . 


Date  of 
Departure. 


August,  22   

Sept.  26 

Sept.  27  

Oct.  17  

Oct.       25  .... 


Date  of  Arrival 
at  Sydney. 


Sept. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Nov. 


Length  of 
Voyage. 


23  days 
21  ., 
23  u 
2L  „ 
23  ii 


The  Makura's  apples,  although  they  arrived  in  good  order,  were  rather  immature, 
and,  in  the  judgment  of  importers,  appeared  to  have  been  picked  too  early.  Jonathans 
and  King  Davids  sold  from  8  to  13  shillings  ($1.95  to  $3.10)  per  case.  Such  varieties 
as  Jeffries,  Wealthy  and  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  are  not  considered  by  the  trade  to  be 
good  shipping  apples  and  hence  did  not  realize  good  prices.  The  market  during  the 
last  two  months  has  been  somewhat  overstocked  with  other  kinds  of  fruit  and  this 
caused  poor  prices  to  be  obtained.  The  apples  which  arrived  by  the  Sierra  arrived  in 
first-class  order  and  were  of  extra  special  quality.  The  majority  of  the  apples  were 
Winesaps  and  the  prices  realized  were  from  12  to  14  shillings  ($2.92  to  $3.41)  per 
case. 

The  quality  of  the  .Niagara's  last  shipment,  which  is  now  going  into  consumption 
is  stated  to  be  much  superior  to  the  British  Columbia  apples  which  arrived  earlier. 
Jonathans,  Wageners,  King  David  and  Mcintosh  Red  received  special  mention  and 
sold  up  to  14s.  The  apples,  unfortunately,  arrived  at  a  bad  time  and  the  market  was 
very  dull  owing  to  a  glut  of  other  kinds  of  fruit,  and  the  coal  strike,  but  jam  makers 
are  not  buying  as  usual.  Another  difficulty  is  the  facility  for  shipping  being  cur- 
tailed owing  to  the  number  being  laid  up  for  want  of  fuel. 
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AUSTRALIAN  "HOMING"  FIBRE  MOTOR  TIRES. 

Mr.  D.  H.  Ross,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Melbourne,  has  forwarded  the 
subjoined  interesting  account  of  the  newly  patented  .homing  tire. 


As  in  other  countries  of  vast  distances  and  comparatively  few  travelling  facilities, 
the  advent  of  the  motor  car  in  Australia  has,  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  solved  the 
difficulties  of  locomotion.  In  many  parts  of  the  country  the  roads  are  merely  bush 
tracks,  or  overland  stock  routes,  on  which  herds  of  cattle  are  driven  long  distances  to 
the  city  markets  or  coastal  freezing  works. 

The  rough  nature  of  the  country  over  which  the  cars  travel,  and  the  excessive 
heat  often  experienced,  has  made  the  cost  of  rubber  tires  a  serious  item  in  mainten- 
ance thereby  causing  many  experiments  to  obtain  a  substitute  for  rubber  at  a  moder- 
ate cost.  This  investigation  has  not  been  confined  to  any  particular  country  and 
materials  of  various  kinds  have  been  experimented  upon  all  over  the  world. 

The  invention  and  recent  perfection  of  the  Australian  "  homing  "  tire  is  claimed 
to  have  solved  the  problem  of  producing  an  emergency  tire  at  a  comparatively  small 
cost.  '  Tests,  with  tires  made  of  various  kinds  of  fibre,  were  made  with  the  result  that 
cocoanut — or  coir — fibre  was  found  to  be  the  most  suitable  for  the  purpose.  Coir  rope 
was  decided  upon  because  of  its  lightness,  cheapness,  resilience  and  durability.  The 
greatest  difficulty  was  to  discover  a  method  of  joining  the  ends  of  the  rope  to  make  a 
complete  circle  of  the  same  size,  but,  eventually,  a  new  splice  was  invented,  and  the 
tire,  as  now  sold  in  Australia,  is  perfect  of  its  type. 

When  first  placed  on  the  market,  the  "  homing  "  tire  was  sold  as  an  emergency 
tire  in  case  of  a  puncture  or  blow-out,  but  it  proved  so  satisfactory  that,  in  the  country 
districts  of  some  of  the  States,  the  rope  tires  are  frequently  used  on  all  the  wheels  of 
motor  cars,  particularly  for  station,  or  ranch  work,  and  over  rough  and  stony  country. 

The  great  advantages  claimed  by  the  inventors  are  its  cheapness,  resilience  and 
adaptability.  The  tire  has  passed  the  hardest  tests  by  the  military  authorities  and  has 
been  recommended  for  use  at  the  front. 

They  are  bullet,  nail  and  glass  proof  and  if  "a  speed  of  16  miles  is  not  exceeded 
it  is  claimed  that  they  are  almost  as  soft-riding  as  pneumatic  tires.  It  should  be 
understood  that  the  "  homing  "  tire  takes  the  place  of  both  inner  tube  and  cover,  being 
attached  to  the  rim  by  four  or  five  straps. 

In  addition  to  its  advantages  as  an  emergency  or  spare  tire,  which  can  be 
depended  to  bring  a  car  home,  the  inventors  consider  that,  for  ordinary  use,  as  coir 
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tires  will  take  a  car  through  loose  sand,  sticky  mud  or  snow,  they  would  supply  a  want 
in  Canada,  particularly  in  the  country  districts.  They  also  recognize  that,  to  com- 
mand a  large  sale,  it  is  necessary  to  sell  the  tires  at  a  moderate  cost  to  individual 
buyers  which  would  necessitate  the  homing  tire — recently  patented  in  Canada — to  be 
manufactured  in  the  Dominion. 

Canadian  manufacturers  interested  in  the  "  homing  "  tire  are  referred  to  Trade 
Inquiry  (No.  12,  page  59)  appearing  in  this  issue  of  the  Weekly  Bulletin. 


CHILE. 

The  following  article  on  Chile  was  contributed  by  Mr.  G.  Mallet,  of  Valparaiso : — 

Chile,  whose  peculiar  geographic  conformation  gives  her  dominion  over  some 
3,000  miles  of  Pacific  coast,  is  larger  than  Germany,  Bulgaria  and  Roumania  and 
ranks  next  in  importance  in  diplomatic  circles  on  the  southern  continent  to  the 
immense  territories  of  Argentina  and  Brazil.  The  population  in  1913  was  3,552,000, 
the  bulk  of  which  is  of  European  origin. 

The  general  population  is  cosmopolitan  in  character  and  enlightened,  buying 
and  reading  412  native  newspapers  and  journals  and  a  vast  amount  of  imported 
published  matter. 

The  native  language  is  Spanish,  but  some  English  is  spoken  in  every  town  in  the 
Republic. 

Chile  is  essentially  a  maritime  power  and  as  such  owns  a  dominating  influence 
over  the  whole  of  the  west  coast  from  Cape  Horn  to  Panama;  and  for  stability  of 
government,  and  honourable  recognition  of  foreign  liabilities,  holds  a  very  high 
reputation. 

In  view  of  the  immense  natural  wealth  awaiting  development  by  the  foreign 
investors  of  surplus  capital,  there  is  an  evident  desire  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times, 
as  evidenced  by  the  following  important  public  works  which  have  been  successfully 
carried  out  or  in  course  of  construction,  during  the  last  decade. 

A  gigantic  longitudinal  railway  system  has  connected  all  isolated  centres.  The 
Andine  mountain  frontier  has  been  tunnelled  and  bridged,  connecting  Valparaiso 
on  the  Pacific  with  the  Argentine  ports  of  Buenos  Aires  and  B'ahia-Blanca  on  the 
Atlantic.    Already  three  other  transandine  routes  are  being  engineered. 

New  harbour  works,  naval  depot  works,  graving  docks,  etc.,  have  been  in  progress 
in  Talcahuano  for  several  years  and  are  approaching  completion. 

New  harbour  works  are  proceeding  here  at  Valparaiso,  completion  being  anti- 
cipated in  about  four  to  five  years;  in  San  Antonio  the  same  thing  is  going  on, 
while  preparation  is  being  made  for  new  harbour  works  at  Lebu,  Lilico,  Constitution, 
Quinteros,  Antofagasta,  and  Arica. 

A  very  considerable  amount  of  railway  work  has  been  carried  out  in  branch  con- 
necting lines  between  the  trunk  line  and  the  coast. 

A  complete  lighthouse  system  with  auxiliary  buoys  and  beacon  has  been  estab- 
lished the  length  and  breadth  of  the  coast  line,  and  a  complete  chain  of  wireless 
stations  installed  with  Marconi  system  terminating  in  an  island,  380  miles  out  in 
mid-ocean. 

The  rebuilding  of  half-a-dozen  cities  destroyed  by  the  great  earthquake  in  the 
meantime  is  a  side  issue. 

Chile's  trade  during  the  ten  years  before  the  outbreak  of  war  increased  100  per 
cent,  and  though  temporarily  paralyzed  by  the  war,  holds  brilliant  expectations. 

Great  Britain  always  controlled  the  lion's  share  of  Chile's  trade,  but  the  share 
was  daily  being  menaced  by  the  steadily  increasing  hunger  and  presumption  of  the 
German  jackals.  The  latter  are  unable  to  look  after  their  share  and  the  lion  is  too 
busy,  so  there  is  a  real  scramble  going  on  between  the  American  and  Scandinavian. 
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WHAT  TO  SELL  IN  CHILE. 

There  is  an  ever  increasing  demand  for  the  following  classes  of  goods:  Agricul- 
tural, mining  and  industrial  machinery,  and  every  kind  of  tool,  railway  plant  and 
rolling  stock,  motor-cars  and  trucks,  structural  steel  and  iron,  roofings,  cements, 
plumbing  and  sanitary  goods,  sheet  and  plate  glass,  paints,  oils,  and  varnishes,  hard- 
ware, glass,  and  china,  cutlery,  and  silver  goods,  textile  fabrics  of  every  description, 
clothing,  silks,  wool,  linen,  and  cotton  goods,  furs,  feathers  and  flowers,  boots,  shoes, 
hosiery  and  haberdashery,  printing  papers  and  materials,  stationery  of  all  kinds, 
photographic  goods,  cinematograph  films,  artists'  materials,  scientific  instruments, 
typewriters,  calculators,  pianos,  organs,  musical  instruments,  gramophones  and  discs, 
drugs,  patent  medicines,  toilet  soaps,  powders,  dentrifices,  etc.,  oak  and '  mahogany 
furniture,  salmon,  and  all  kinds  of  canned  and  preserved  foodstuffs,  sugar,  tea,  coffee, 
cocoa,  rice,  oatmeal,  corn  flour,  sago,  tapioca  flour,  bacon,  cheese,  lard,  butter,  whisky, 
brandy,  gin,  port,  rum,  sherry,  vermuth,  etc.;  timber,  oak,  fir  and  pine;  coal,  petro- 
leum, naphtha,  etc. 

WHAT  CHILE  OFFERS  FOR  EXPORT. 

Among  the  things  which  Chile  offers  for  export  are  the  following:  Saltpetre, 
iodine,  borax,  silver,  iron  and  copper  ore,  barley,  oats,  beans,  peas,  lentils,  chick 
peas  (garbanzas),  cloverseed,  walnuts,  algarrobilla,  quillay  bark,  honey  and  beeswax, 
fruits,  especially  peaches,  apricots,  plums,  grapes  and  figs,  fresh,  canned,  or  dried; 

table  wines,  wool,  hides,  and  skins. 

SCANDINAVIAN  EFFORTS. 

Merchants  in  Sweden  are  asking  for  connections  in  this  country  for  the  exchange 
of  Swedish  manufactured  articles  in  exchange  for  Chilian  dried  fruits  and  similar 
products.  % 

Danish  and  Swedish  houses  are  getting  established  as  importers.  Danish,  Swedish 
and  Norwegian  cements  have  already  obtained  a  footing  and  have  come  to  stay. 
The  German  brand  "  Alsen "  was  always  first  favourite  here  and  is  now  being  sup- 
plied "  from  the  makers'  factory  in  the  United  States."  In  spite  of  this  it  still  sells. 
Such  is  the  fidelity  of  the  South  American  for  a  particular  brand  which  has  once 
captured  his  confidence.  American  cements  are  forging  ahead  now,  the  field  being 
previously  in  the  hands  of  England,  Belgium  and  Germany. 

British  firms  here  are  stocking  American  goods  owing  to  the  temporary  inability 
10  obtain  British  articles. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  replace  British  and  Australian  coal  with  Poco- 
hontas,  but  the  result  has  not  been  regarded  as  a  success.  The  flour  market  has  been 
swamped  with  Californian  flour,  which  produced  a  slump  and  punished  the  reckless 
speculators. 

A  short  time  ago  Mr.  Fischer,  Commercial  Agent  to  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, on  a  tour  of  Latin  America,  was  referred  to  me  for  general  information  by  the 
United  States  Consul  General.  He  had  carefully  done  the  east  coast  south  to  Pata- 
gonia and  was  returning  home  by  the  west  coast. 

He  emphatically  assured  me  that  for  variety  and  quality  of  peaches,  Chile  stands 
unique.  (There  are  233  well  known  varieties,  including  the  nectarines  which  are  all 
classed  here  as  peaches.)  "  Canned  preserved  fruits  such  as  he  had  discovered  in 
Chile  were  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  part  of  South  America,  and  the  peaches  could 
not  be  rnatched  in  the  two  Americas." 

He  was  taking  home  samples  of  tinned  fruits,  also  dried  prunes,  figs  and  peaches, 
which  latter  he  voluntarily  asserted  were  "vastly  superior  to  Californians." 
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IMPORTS  OF  HOSIERY  INTO  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

U.S.  Consul  Edwin  N.  Gunsaulus,  Johannesburg,  states  in  a  report  to  his  govern- 
ment, published  in  the  Commerce  Reports,  that  the  retail  prices  of  men's  and  women's 
hosiery  in  the  Johannesburg  consular  district  vary  according  to  the  material  of  which 
they  are  made.  All  grades  are  worn,  ranging  from  the  cheapest  to  the  finest.  The 
heavier  grades  are  more  commonly  used  in  South  Africa  than  the  costlier  articles. 
As  a  rule,  the  prices  range  from  25  to  50  cents  per  pair  for  cotton  hosiery;  while  it 
increases  from  60  to  75  cents  for  lisle  or  artificial  silk.  Silk  hosiery  for  men  sells 
from  $1  to  $3.50,  while  the  same  grade  for  women  retails  from  $1.45  to  $4.  Extra- 
fine  silk  stockings  range  in  price  from  $4.85  to  $6.20  per  pair. 

Imports  of  American  goods  into  this  consular  district  are  made  through  the  ports 
of  East  London,  Port  Elizabeth,  Durban,  and  Lourenco  Marquez.  The  two  last- 
named  ports  are  favourable  for  the  importation  of  goods  destined  either  to  this  city 
or  points  farther  into  the  interior. 

At  present  most  buyers  are  paying  cash  against  documents  in  New  York  and 
have,  in  the  past,  largely  met  payments  by  means  of  sight  drafts. 

Country  of  Origin  of  Hosiery  and  Underclothes. 

There  are  no  separate  statistics  of  the  imports  of  hosiery.  They  are  included 
under  the  general  heading  of  underclothes.  The  following  figures  by  countries  of 
origin  will  probably  be  of  interest  to  those  interested  in  the  South  African  market : 

Kinds  and  Country  of  Origin. 


Hosiery,  including  underclothes,  manufactured  of  cotton 


material — 

1914. 

1915. 

$2,676,483 

$2,962,891 

France  

17,612 

15,383 

258,216 

30,825 

25,249 

30,466 

27,768 

45,658 

149,616 

397,038 

United  States  

76,243 

232,910 

Other  countries  

23,092 

10,418 

Total  

$3,254,479 

$3,725,589 

Hosiery,  including  underclothes,  manufactured  of  wool — 

401,515 

411,049 

Germany  

29,116 

1,737 

5,269 

6,480 

14,612 

11,044 

Total  

$450,512 

$430,310 

The  United  Kingdom  is  the  principal  country  that  supplies  South  Africa  with 
goods  of  this  kind.  Out  of  a  total  importation  of  cotton  hosiery  (including  under- 
clothes) valued  at  $3,254,479  in  1914  that  country  supplied  $2,676,483.  Germany 
ranked  second  with  $258,216,  with  Japan  as  a  strong  competitor,  while  the  United 
States  only  furnished  $76,243  worth. 

The  value  in  the  importation  of  these  goods  in  1915  increased  $471,110  over  1914. 
While  some  of  the  most  important  articles  of  import  decreased  materially  during  1915 
as  compared  with  the  previous  years,  the  steady  increase  should  denote  the  importance 
of  this  market  to  the  American  manufacturer  and  exporter. 

The  principal  source  of  cotton  hosiery  (including  underclothes)  for  1915  was 
again  the  United  Kingdom,  whose  shipments  increased  by  $286,408.  Imports  from 
Germany  were  $227,391  less  in  1915  than  in  the  previous  year.  Japan  and  the  United 
States  showed  appreciable  gains  of  $247,422  and  $156,667  respectively. 
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There  is  undoubtedly  a  large  field  for  American  manufacturers  of  hosiery  in  this 
market,  and  its  importance  should  cause  a  thorough  study  and  investigation. 

Importers  of  these  goods  have  informed  the  writer  that  the  supply  of  many  grades 
cf  hosiery  is  now  relatively  small,  and  that  they  are  having  difficulty  in  getting  the 
kinds  of  goods  that  they  are  accustomed  to  sell.  For  this  reason  many  merchants 
have  endeavoured  to  establish  trade  relations  with  Japan. 

Although  the  heavier  grades  of  hosiery  are  most  commonly  used  here  in  connec- 
tion with  heavy  walking  boots,  a  fairly  light  grade  of  reasonably  fine  texture,  possess- 
ing durability  and  reasonableness  of  price,  would  probably  find  a  ready  sale  in  this 
consular  district. 

The  customs  tariff  for  the  Union  of  South  Africa  provides,  under  item  193, 
Class  VI,  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  20  per  cent  upon  hosiery,  with  a  rebate  of  3  per  cent 
upon  goods  manufactured  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  reciprocating  British  colonies. 
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CANADIAN  PRODUCE  PRICES  IN  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  has  furnished  the  following  market 

quotations  for  Canadian  produce  for  the  week  ended  November  29,  1916: — 


Cheese — 

Bristol                                                                                 -   124/-  126/-  per  cwt. 

Liverpool   123/6  129/- 

London   124/-  128/- 

Glasgow   126/-  128/- 

Butter — 

Bristol    -  -      per  cwt. 

Liverpool                                                                             -      -  -  H 

■  London   -  -  M 

Glasgow   ,    -  -  it 

Bacon  (sides)—  • 

Bristol   110/-  113/-  per  cwt. 

Liverpool   108/-  113/- 

London   108/-  112/- 

Glasgow   108/-  110/- 

Hams  (long  cut,  green) — 

Bristol     -  -     per  cwt. 

Liverpool  ,                                                          ....  -  -  ,. 

London                                                                               -120/-  122/- 

Glasgow                                                                         .  -  H 
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BRITISH  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCE  IMPORTS. 

This  account  furnished  by  the  Canadian  Higi  Commissioner's  office  in  London, 
shows  the  quantities  of  certain  kinds  of  agricultural  produce  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom  in  the  week  ended  November  27,  1916,  together  with  quantities  imported  the 
corresponding  week  of  the  previous  year: — 


Annual-  living — 

Oxen,  bulls,  cows  and  calves   No. 

Sheep  and  lambs  r   m 

Swine   .  u 

Horses      ( 

Fresh  Meat— 

B^ef  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)   Cwt. 

Mutton  ii  ii      it 

Pork  H  ii    ii 

Meat,  unenumerated — 

Fresh  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)   » 

Salted  or  Preserved  Meat — 

Bacon . .   n 

Beef   „ 

Hams       H 

Pork   „ 

Meat,  unenumerated — 

Salted   „ 

Meat  preserved  otherwise  than  by  salting  (including  tinned  and  canned)  n 

Dairy  Produce  and  Substitutes — 

Butter   H 

Margarine  

Cheese       „ 

Milk,  fresh,  in  cans  or  drums  i 

H  cream    

H    condensed   n 

ii    preserved,  other  kinds   ,( 

Eggs.....     Gt.  Hnd. 

Poultry  Value  £ 

Game     ,, 

Rabbits,  dead  (fresh  and  frozen)  Cwt. 

Lard   ...  „ 


Corn,  Grain,  Meal  and  Flour- 
Wheat   

Wheat  meal  and  flour  

Barley  

Oats  

Peas  


Beans  

Maize  or  Indian  corn. 


Fruit,  raw — 
Apples . . 
Pears . . 

Hay  

Hops  


.Ton. 
.Cwt. 


Quantities. 


1915.  1916. 


122 


171,439 
68,131 
8,696 

37.688 


141,996 
2,374 
22,128 
4,108 

616 
25,426 


84,633 
43,001 
47,634 


41,699 

2 

160,883 
12,533 
948 

4,777 
48,830 


2,824,800 
251,800 
106,600 
168,500 
69,606 
15,420 
1,058,900 


172,593 
5,303 

"  15, 843' 
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LATIN- AMERICAN  FOREIGN  TRADE  IN  1915. 

The  subjoined  article  on  the  trade  of  Latin  America  in  1915,  is  taken  from  the 
November  issue  of  the  Pan-American  Union. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  the  20  Latin- American  countries  for  the  year  1915  was 
$2,469,047,020,  of  which  $811,268,634  represented  imports,  and  $1,657,778,386  exports. 
For  the  preceding  year  the  figures  (revised  and  corrected)  are:  Imports,  $907,841,- 
133;  exports,  $1,275,312,612.  The  decrease  in  imports  for  the  year  was  $96,572,499, 
and  the  increase  in  exports,  $382,465,774,  showing  a  net  increase  in  the  total  trade  of 
$285,893,275. 

The  European  war  conditions  are  reflected  in  the  statistics  of  both  years,  1914 
and  1915.  The  war  began  on  August  1,  1914.  The  first  seven  months  of  that  year 
represented  more  or  less  normal  conditions,  but  the  remaining  five  months,  running 
over  two  or  three  months  into  1915,  was  a  period  of  almost  complete  paralysis  of  trade 
in  the  Latin-American  countries.  Financial  relations  were  disrupted;  ships  were  not 
obtainable,  and  in  fact  almost  every  agency  of  commerce  was  at  a  standstill.  The 
fundamentally  sound  economic  condition  of  the  Latin- American  Kepublics  enabled 
them  to  emerge  with  comparatively  great  rapidity  from  this  state  of  industrial  par- 
alysis. This  is  the  more  remarkable  in  that  not  one  of  these  states  economically  con- 
sidered is  self-contained,  as  is  the  United  States,  Spain,  the  Netherlands,  and  other 
neutral  countries.  JNone  of  them  is  even  so  well  self-contained  as  are  other  neutral 
countries,  such  as  Sweden  and  Norway.  In  other  words,  the  Latin-American  coun- 
tries, being  non-manufacturing,  depend  almost  entirely  upon  imports  from  the  manu- 
facturing countries  for  most  of  the  appliances  of  industry  and  commerce  and  also  for 
the  conveniences  and  many  of  the  necessities  of  life  and,  at  the  same  time,  they  depend 
upon  these  same  countries  to  purchase  their  raw  products  and  foodstuffs.  Further- 
more internal  development  is  conditioned  upon  a  constant  supply  of  foreign  capital. 

It  was  to  be  expected,  therefore,  that  the  world-wide  paralysis  of  trade  would  have 
affected  Latin-America  worse  than  any  other  section  of  the  world  not  immediately 
within  the  war  zone.  And  such  was  the  fact.  But  the  produce  of  these  countries  is 
of  things  that  the  world,  at  peace  or  in  war,  must  have.  They  are  articles,  for  the 
most  part,  of  prime  necessity.  In  consequence  of  this  fact  Latin- America  rapidly 
emerged  from  the  state  of  industrial  paralysis.  By  buying  less  and  selling  more  it 
improved  its  credit.  In  1915  it  bought  less  than  in  1914 — nearly  $100,000,000  less — 
and  this  tended  to  strengthen  its  position.  On  the  contrary,  it  sold  nearly  $400,000,- 
000  more  than  in  1914;  in  fact,  over  $100,000,000  more  than  it  had  sold  in  the  normal 
year  of  1913. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  figures  of  1913  with  the  figures  of  the  two  suc- 
ceeding years.  In  1913  the  imports  were  $1,321,861,199  and  the  exports  $1,552,750,- 
952.  In  1914  the  imports  decreased  over  $400,000,000,  to  be  further  decreased  nearly 
$100,000,000  in  1915— a  total  decrease  for  the  two  years  of  over  $510,000,000,  or  nearly 
40  per  cent. 

In  1914,  compared  with  the  preceding  year,  the  exports  decreased  $277,000,000. 
Both  the  figures  for  imports  and  exports  for  this  year  represented  the  paralysis  in  the 
five  months  from  August  to  December,  inclusive.  The  increase  of  $382,000,000  in 
exports  in  1915  over  1914  represents  the  improved  condition,  and,  exceeding,  as  it  does, 
the  normal  exports  of  1913  by  $105,000,000,  takes  up  all  and  that  much  more  of  the 
slack  due  to  the  slump  following  the  war. 

/Latin- America  has  until  now  bought  much  less  and  sold  much  more  than  prior 
to  the  war.  At  present  it  is  buying  on  an  almost  normal  scale  and  continues  to  sell  on 
a  scale  greater  than  before  the  war. 

It  is  understood,  of  course,  that  these  figures  represent  the  measure  in  values  and 
not  in  quantities,  and  that  high  prices  account  for  the  present  increase  over  the  nor- 
mal year  of  1913. 

It  may  be  of  further  interest,  as  showing  the  development  of  Latin- American 
countries  in  the  matter  of  foreign  trade,  to  compare  the  figures  for  a  period  of  20 

years : — 
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LATIN-AMERICA — TWENTY  YEARS  GROWTH  IN  COMMERCE. 


1915 
1897 


Imports. 
$811,268,634 
415,079,562 


Exports. 
$1,657,778,386 
495,342,937 


Total. 
$2,469,047,020 
910,422,499 


Increase   .  . 
Per  cent  of  increase 


$396,1S9,072 
95 


$1,162,435,349 
235 


$1,558,624,521 
171 


What  does  Latin-America  buy?  To  answer  this  question  categorically  by  enu- 
meration of  articles,  or  even  of  classes,  would  be  to  name  nearly  all  the  finished  manu- 
factured products  of  eitther  Europe  or  the  United  States.  The  standards  of  living  are 
practically  the  same  as  in  other  parts  of  the  civilized  world.  The  countries  of  Latin- 
America  are  not  manufacturing  countries,  but  the  people  live  upon  about  the  same 
plane  as  do  the  people  of  the  manufacturing  countries.  They  therefore  require  the 
same  things  for  their  comfort  and  existence.  The  notion  that  a  man  in  South 
America  demands  clothing,  or  furniture,  or  food  of  a  different  kind  or  a  different 
quality,  or  that  he  builds  his  house  and  lives  in  a  different  way  from  a  man  in  France, 
or  England,  or  the  United  States  is  shere  nonsense.  No  idea  has  been  more  over- 
worked or  mistakenly  understood  than  that  in  exporting  to  Latin- America,  manu- 
facturers must  send  something  different  from  what  they  make  for  home  consumption 
in  order  to  meet  a  peculiar  and  different  standard  supposed  to  exist  in  Latin-America. 
All  the  amateur  experts  on  exporting  to  Latin- America  who  fill  the  columns  of  the 
daily  newspapers  and  other  periodical  publications  with  advice,  as  a  keynote  use  the 
text  "  Give  Latin-America  what  it  wants."  Of  course  this  is  all  right,  just  as  it  would 
be  all  right  for  New  York  merchants  to  give  Omaha  or  Cincinnati  what  it  wanted. 
But  the  fact  is  that  Omaha  and  Cincinnati  want  about  the  same  things  that  New 
York  wants,  and  so  do  Rio  and  Buenos  Aires. 

The  man  who  procures  from  Latin-America  samples  of  what  is  being  sold  there 
in  order  to  imitate  or  duplicate  the  same  will  find  himself  very  much  behind  the 
procession  when  his  goods  arrive  at  the  selling  point.  Latin- America  wants  the  new 
and  up-to-date,  the  improved,  and  not  the  old  or  the  antiquated.  When  fashions 
change  in  Paris  or  in  New  York,  Buenos  Aires,  Rio,  and  Santiago  will  be  found 
changing  their  fashions.  It  is  quite  time  that  a  soft  pedal  be  put  upon  the  cry  of 
"  manufacturing  to  meet  special  requirements  in  Latin- America." 

This  may  be  true  of  certain  industrial  material  designed  to  meet  special  indus- 
trial conditions,  as,  for  instance,  railway  material.  Engines,  cars,  and  roadbed  may  be 
different  from  what  they  are  in  the  United  States,  and  necessarily  so;  but  there  will 
be  the  same  difference  in  these  matters  between  one  Latin- American  country  and 
another,  and  the  manufacturer  of  such  material  will  manufacture  according  to  speci- 
fications in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  he  manufactures  for  home  consumption, 
where  conditions  also  vary.  If  one  has  a  new  or  useful  article — something,  perhaps 
that  never  was  known  or  used  anywhere,  but  which  in  reality  serves  a  useful  purpose 
— he  need  not  wait  to  find  out  whether  Latin-America  will  take  this  new  article.  All 
he  needs  to  know  is  whether  Michigan  or  Mississippi  will  take  it,  and  if  they  will, 
then  he  can  be  quite  sure  that  Brazil  or  Chile  will  take  it.  Of  course,  one  must  use 
a  little  common  sense  and  have  regard  to  climate  and  other  geographical  considera- 
tions. One  does  not  expect  to  sell  furs  in  Florida  to  the  extent  that  they  can  be  sold 
in  Minnesota.  Neither  can  he  expect  to  sell  furs  in  Brazil  or  Peru  to  any  great 
extent. 


Latin- American  exports  are  almost  entirely  raw  material  for  manufacturing 
purposes  and  primary  foodstuffs,  but  there  are  broad  differences  as  to  localities  of 
production.  The  products  of  the  different  countries  vary  in  a  marked  degree,  due 
principally  to  climate,  rainfall,  and  soil  conditions.  In  order  to  give  an  insight  into 
the  character  of  these  exports,  it  is  best  to  particularize  by  countries. 


LATIN-AMERICAN  EXPORTS. 
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Total  foreign  trade . 

1 

iilslSilSI  ! 

W       '  W>          ••>*  W  v«N  >iP          Ai.J  r* 

iiilisiiis  i 

159,178,295 
4,766,795 

15,973,617 
234,314,147 

-5,688,585 
2,635,667 
1,516,173 

17,607,275 

19,361,897 
1,366,665 

182,403,152 

285,893,275 

1915. 

m 

1241, 000, '000 
16,639,061 
U4, 950, 023 
9,733,000 
7,726,421 
14,450,364 

409,739,996 
24,327,575 
117,344,763 

761,638,175 
45, 986, 118 

403,259,334 

173,528,582 
47,923,528 

124,100,000 
10,957,980 
83,682,475 

112,601,223 
36,874,663 

1,700,482,078 

1 
S 
1 

1914. 

1243,000,000 
22,085,142 
15,755,119 
10,046,261 
9,0-9,373 
18,611,421 

1**  P,S^  QQi 

296,555,364 
17,317,794 
118,928,351 

602,439,880 
41,169,323 
387,285,717 
207,842,729 
53,612,113 
21,464,333 
9,441,807 
66, 075, 200 
'  93,239,826 
35,507,998 

1,518,078,926 

2,183,153,745 

1 

§SSSiB8SSS  ! 

202,755,707 
11, 469, 590 
35,637,822 

8,221,880 
23,367,538 

2,338,434 

4,177,442 
26,026,668 
21,706,744 

1,883,894 

1 

i 

S3 

382,465,774 

Exports. 

1915. 

1156,000,000 
U,566,5»5 
110,963,985 
8,858,000 
1,5157,201 
9,971,582 
3  348  2li2 
254,291,763 
15,209,061 
113,000,000 

541,532,224 
37,132,037 
257,176,851 
117,606,364 
29,265,349 
i]5,400,000 
8,624,269 
68,638,128 
76,222,298 
23,404,427 

1 

i 

i 

1 
$ 

i 

1914. 

il65,000,00t 
12,75-1,027 
10,796,495 
3,421,331 
4,955,050 
10,978,541 
3,800,517 
177, 553! 954 
10,588,787 
111,315,559 

338,776,517 
25,662,447 

221,539,02!) 

109,381,534 
32, 632, 884 
13,061,566 
4, 446, 827 
42,611,460 
54,515,551 
21,520,533 

864,148,351 

1,275,312,612 

1 

m 

SHSSHBSi  1 

1 
1" 

t 

1 

e 
i 

Imports. 

1915. 

185,000,000 
5,072,476 
13,986,038 
5,875,000 
3,159,220 
4,478,782 
9,305,477 

155, 4  48 ',283 
9,118,514 
4,344,762 

220,085,951 
8,804,081 

146,082,483 
55,922,218 
18,658,179 
18,700,000 
2,333,711 
15,044,347 
36,378,925 
13,470,236 

525,480,131 

1 

i 

1-- 

S 

1914. 

178,000,000 
9,331,115 
4,958,624 
6,624,930 
4,134,323 
7,632,880 
9,885, 477 

119,' OOl]  410 
6,729,007 
7,612,792 

o^q  inn  nna 

263,663,363 
15,506,876 

165,746,688 
98,461,195 
20,979,229 
8,402,767 
4,994,980 
23,468,740 
38,724,272 
13,987,465 

IS 
1 
i 

907,841,133 

Countries. 

(Guatemala  

Honduras  

Nicaragua  

Dominican  Republic  

Haiti4  

Argentina.  .   

Bolivia  

Brazil     

Chile  

Paraguay  

Peru   

Uruguay  

Venezuela  

South  American  Republics 
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Mexico. — In  general,  products  of  the  mining  industries — silver,  gold,  antimony, 
mercury,  copper,  lead,  and  zinc.  Secondarily,  coffee,  rubber,  chicle,  chick  peas, 
guayule,  henequen,  ixtle,  mahogany,  ebony,  cattle  hides  and  skins. 

Central  America. — Coffee,  the  principal;  in  addition,  bananas,  gold  and  silver, 
hides  and  skins,  rubber,  indigo,  and  some  sugar. 

Cuba. — The  principal  exports  are  sugar  and  tobacco.  In  addition,  molasses,  dis- 
tillates, iron  and  copper  ore,  hardwoods,  hides  and  skins,  honey,  beeswax,  and  sponges. 

Dominican  Republic  and  Haiti. — Sugar,  cacao,  tobacco,  coffee,  bananas,  beeswax, 
and  hides.  From  Haiti,  in  addition,  some  cotton  and  cottonseed,  orange  peeling,  and 
logwood. 

Venezuela. — Coffee,  cacao,  rubber,  and  balata,  goatskins,  asphalt,  hides,  some  live 
cattle,  aigrettes,  and  dividivi. 

Colombia. — Coffee,  bananas,  tobacco,  ivory  nuts,  rubber,  cacao,  and  dividivi. 

Ecuador. — Cacao,  ivory  nuts,  u  Panama  "  hats,  rubber,  coffee,  gold,  and  hides. 

Peru. — Principally  products  of  the  mining  industries — largely  copper.  In  addi- 
tion, rubber,  sugar,  cotton,  wool,  guano,  hides,  "  Panama  "  hats. 

Brazil. — The  two  great  exports  are  coffee  and  rubber.  Besides,  there  are  hides, 
yerba  mate,  cacao,  tobacco,  skins,  sugar,  cotton,  gold,  manganese,  nuts,  carnauba  wax, 
monazite  sand. 

Bolivia. — The  principal  export  is  tin.  In  addition,  there  are  silver,  bismuth, 
copper,  rubber,  and  cocoa. 

Paraguay. — Hides,  quebracho  extract,  yerba  mate,  hardwoods,  tobacco,  oranges. 

Uruguay. — Wool,  hides  and  skins,  beef  extracts,  tallow  and  other  animal  fats, 
residuary  animal  products,  wheat,  and  flour. 

Argentina. — The  exports  of  Argentina  are  almost  entirely  of  the  agricultural 
and  meat-producing  industries.  Of  the  first,  wheat,  Indian  corn,  linseed,  oats,  flour, 
and  bran.  Of  the  second,  frozen  and  chilled  meats,  hides,  wool,  skins,  residuary 
animal  products  of  all  kinds,  meat  extracts,  butter,  bones.  Besides,  there  is  some 
export  of  copper,  of  whalebone,  and  of  quebracho  wood  and  extract. 

Chile. — Four-fifths  of  the  Chilean  exports  are  mineral,  and  the  great  bulk  of  this 
is  nitrate  of  soda.  Besides  there  are  copper  and  bar  silver.  Outside  of  mineral 
exports,  hides,  wool,  chinchilla  fur,  wax,  some  fruits,  and  grains. 


CUBAN  MARKET  CONDITIONS. 

The  following  report  of  prices  ruling  at  the  Havana  Produce  Exchange  for  the 
week  ended  December  15,  1916,  has  been  furnished  by  Mr.  Enrique  K.  Margarite,  S 
en  C,  66  San  Ignacio  street,  Havana: — 

FISH  IN  DRUMS. 

Importation — 

December    9,  ss.  Esparta,  352  drums. 

12,  ss.  San  Mateo,  222  drums. 
"         13,  ss.  Havana,  60  drums. 


The  market  for  fish  in  drums  has  been  active  this  week,  with  the  same  prices  in 
evidence,  cod  selling  at  10  haddock  at  10J  and  hake  at  Si  cents  per  pound. 
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CODFISH  IN  CASES. 

Importation — 

December    9,  ss.  Esparta,  1,100  cases  from  Boston. 

11,  ss.  M.  Castle,  40  cases  from  New  York. 

"         11,  ss.  Chalmette,  360  cases  from  New  Orleans. 
"         12,  ss.  San  Mateo,  1,930  cases  from  Boston. 
"         13,  ss.  Calamares,  1,144  cases  from  New  York. 

The  demand  for  codfish  in  cases  has  been  anything  but  active  and,  as  the  arrivals 
just  alluded  to  are  very  heavy,  the  prices  have  fallen  off.  Norwegian  cod  is  quoted 
at  $16  and  that  from  other  sources  at  $13  to  $15  per  case. 

HERRINGS. 

With  a  good  demand  prevailing,  bloaters  are  being  sold  at  $1.50  per  large  box. 

GOUDA  CHEESE. 

Importation — 

'December  13,  ss.  Havana,  553  cases. 

The  market  on  this  kind  of  cheese  is  nominal,  as  there  are  no  supplies  available, 
the  last  sales  having  been  made  at  50  cents  per  pound.  American  cheese,  however, 
has  had  no  change  at  all  and  is  being  sold  at  the  same  price  of  28  to  40  cents  per 
pound. 

POTATOES. 

Importation — 

December    9,  ss.  Esparta,  8,123  bags  and  2,300  barrels  from  Boston. 
"         11,  ss.  M.  Castle,  50  barrels  from  New  York. 

12,  ss.  San  Mateo,  7,676  bags  and  1,571  barrels  from  Boston. 
"         13,  ss.  Havana,  200  barrels  from  New  York. 

"         14,  ss.  Bella,  8,877  barrels  from  Kingsport. 

These  arrivals  are  indeed  heavy,  but  as  the  market  on  potatoes  has  been  extremely 
active,  the  prices  remain  unchanged,  at  $6.25  per  barrel  and  at  3|  cents  per  pound 

for  those  packed  in  bags. 

EXCHANGES. 

New  York,  3  d/s,  £  per  cent  premium. 
London,  s/d.  at  $4.77  per  £. 


BUTTER  AND  CHEESE  FOR  NEWFOUNDLAND. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Nicholson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Newfoundland,  writes: 
"  Although  there  are  four  butterine  factories  in  operation  in  Newfoundland,  the 
colony  imported  in  the  year  1915,  538,674  pounds  of  butter  and  314,080  pounds  of 
cheese,  valued  at  $202,787.  While  Canada's  share  of  this  trade  was  fairly  large, 
amounting  to  $167,326,  indicating  a  decided  preference  for  Canadian  dairy  products, 
there  still  remained  $35,461  worth  supplied  by  other  countries  which  it  is  thought 
could  by  a  little  further  effort  on  the  part  of  Canadian  dealers  be  supplied  by  the 
Dominion." 
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IMPORTS  OF  PAPER  INTO  CHINA. 

The  Assistant  British  Commercial  Attache  at  Shanghai  (Mr.  A.  Rose,  CLE.) 
writes,  in  the  British  Board  of  Trade  Journal,  calling  attention  to  an  article  in  a 
recent  issue  of  the  British  Chamber  of  Commerce  Journal  (Shanghai)  dealing  with 
the  paper  trade  of  China,  from  which  the  following  particulars  are  taken: — 

In  comparison  with  the  great  population  of  China  the  import  trade  in  foreign 
paper  cannot  be  said  to  be  great,  yet  the  aggregate  of  the  business  done  is  far  from 
being  unimportant,  and  a  study  of  the  figures  of  the  returns  of  recent  years  will  show 
that  the  trade  is  expanding  annually. 

The  value  of  imports  of  paper  and  cardboard  into  China  in  1915  was  6,375,765 
Hk.  taels*,  as  compared  with  6,724,761  Hk.  taels  in  1914,  and  7,212,982  Hk.  taels  in 
1913,  and  with  a  total  in  1908  of  3,733,775  Hk.  taels.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  value 
of  the  trade  has  increased  in  the  last  seven  years  by  about  75  per  cent.  The  return 
for  1915  cannot,  however,  be  considered  a  fair  indication  of  the  market,  as  for  many 
months  the  demand  for  certain  classes  of  paper  could  only  partially  be  met  by  foreign 
manufacturers. 

PAPER  IN  DEMAND. 

The  classes  of  foreign  paper  most  in  demand  consist  of  the  following  varieties: 
Machine-glazed  cap;  cap,  one  side  calendered;  printing  paper,  calendered,  uncalen- 
dered,  and  coloured;  news  print,  cheap  qualities;  cover  and  art  paper;  glazed  and 
tissue  paper;  kraft  and  wrapping  paper;  and  strawboard. 

Machine-glazed  cap  is  manufactured  particularly  for  tlie  China  market  and 
exceeds  all  other  varieties  in  the  import  returns.  It  is  almost  a  tissue  paper  and  to 
understand  the  large  demand  for  this  unusual  class  one  needs  to  be  familiar  with 
Chinese  forms  of  books  and  pamphlets.  A  great  many  Chinese  books,  pamphlets  and 
folders  are  printed  with  uncut  leaves,  the  printing  being  only  on  one  side  of  the  paper, 
and  the  intervening  pages  left  blank.  Thus  each  leaf  of  a  book  is  really  two  leaves, 
and  machine-glazed  cap  is  employed  for  the  purpose.  Machine-glazed  cap  is  imported 
in  sheets  25  inches  by  44  inches,  500  of  which  weigh  16£  pounds.  This  paper  is  fur- 
nished in  large  quantities  by  Norway  and  Sweden  and  to  a  lesser  extent  by  Germany 
and  Austria. 

Pink,  green,  yellow  and  orange  printing  papers  are  used  for  posters,  street  adver- 
tising, etc.,  and  may  be  glazed  on  one  side,  but  are  mostly  unglazed.  Cheap  news 
print  has  a  large  sale  as  it  is  this  quality  which  is  used  for  Chinese  newspapers.  It  is 
imported  in  sizes  31  inches  by  43  inches,  (500  sheets  weigh  37  pounds),  other  sizes 
being  27  inches  by  40  inches  and  25  inches  by  35  inches.  This  paper  is  also  made  use 
of  for  posters  and  handbills,  express  notices,  street  advertising,  Chinese  account  books, 
scribbling  pads,  etc.,  and  further  as  wrapping  paper  in  silk  shops,  as  lining  for  tea 
boxes,  and  for  many  other  purposes. 

Cover  and  art  paper,  both  glazed  and  embossed,  is  much  employed  for  covering 
fancy  boxes  and  for  making  Chinese  envelopes.  Glazed  and  tissue  papers,  in  white 
and  in  many  bright  colours,  are  employed  in  making  paper  ornaments  and  artificial 
flowers,  and  for  many  other  purposes  of  a  similar  nature.  Kraft  and  wrapping  paper 
have  a  fairly  large  sale  but  no  actual  figures  of  imports  can  be  obtained.  The  demand 
for  this  class  is  much  under  that  for  printing  paper.  Strawboard,  purchased  by  the 
ton,  is  imported  in  large  quantities  and  in  weights  almost  entirely  from  Japan. 

*  The  average  value  of  the  Haikwan  tael  was  3s.  OJd.  in  1913,  2s.  8|d.  in  1914,  and  2s.  7|d. 
in  1915.     100  Haikwan  taels  =  111*40  Shanghai  taels,  for  which  exchange  quotations  are  made. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  imports  of  paper  and  cardboard  into 
China  from  the  principal  countries  engaged  in  the  trade  in  1913,  1914,  and  1915 : — 


1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

_ 

rom 

xik.  taeis. 

Hk.  taels. 

Hk.  taels. 

Japan  (including  Corea)  

  1,397,949 

1,500,074 

2,115,152 

159,696 

1,005,828 

1,526,106 

980,690 

  849,658 

842,400 

735,546 

983,543 

698,347 

393,972 

521,636 

104,335 

151,841 

  10,045 

8,312 

19,751 

  20,311 

61,928 

14,705 

  1,083,201 

700,851 

10,180 

  380,813 

231,562 

From  these  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  J apan  furnished  about  33  per  cent  of  the 
total  imports  of  paper  and  cardboard  in  1915.  The  portion  entered  through  Hong 
Kong  is  entirely  imported  from  foreign  countries  to  be  ultimately  distributed  to 
South  China  cities. 

While  the  figures  presented  do  not  show  that  the  trade  in  paper,  when  compared 
with  that  of  other  countries,  is  as  yet  large,  still  they  show  that  it  is  in  a  growing 
and  healthy  condition,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  a  permanent  and  increasing 
demand  for  foreign  paper  of  many  varieties  will  continue  to  exist.  It  is  improbable 
that  any  great  extension  of  paper  manufacture  along  modern  lines  will  be  followed 
in  China  for  some  time  to  come,  and  foreign  paper  will  be  required  to  supply  the 
increasing  demand.  The  many  political  changes  within  the  country  in  recent  years 
have  been  the  means  of  vastly  increasing  the  number  and  circulation  of  native  news- 
papers; publishing  houses  for  the  production  of  school  and  other  books  have  come 
into  existence,  and  their  number  is  being  constantly  added  to;  and  advertising,  both 
by  foreign  dealers  as  well  as  by  Chinese  themselves,  is  much  in  vogue — all  of  which 
contributes  towards  the  increased  demand  for  foreign  paper  and  paper  requisites  in 
the  China  market. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  MONTHLY  REPORT  FOR  AUGUST. 

The  Monthly  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  for  August, 
which  is  just  issued,  and  which  will  be  supplied  on  application  to  the  King's  Printer, 
Ottawa  (price,  20  cents),  contains  tables  giving  details  of  the  trade  of  British  Guiana, 
Fiji,  and  Jamaica  during  the  latest  years  for  which  statistics  are  available.  Com- 
parisons of  the  trade  of  each  of  these  countries  during  preceding  years  are  also  given. 
These  statistics  are  summarized  in  the  introduction  to  the  same  report,  which  reads 
in  part  as  follows: — 

Trade  of  British  Guiana,  1915. 

On  pages  1438  to  1446  of  the  August  Monthly  Report  will  be  found  statistical 
tables  relating  to  the  foreign  commerce  of  British  Guiana  during  the  calendar  year 
1915.  It  will  be  noted  by  reference  to  these  tables  that  the  total  trade  exceeded  that 
recorded  for  any  earlier  year.  During  the  year  1915  the  total  trade  (excluding  transit 
trade  and  foreign  exports)  amounted  to  $23,631,578,  as  against  $18,978,612  in  1914, 
showing  an  increase  during  the  year  of  $4,652,966.  In  1915  the  imports  were  valued 
at  $8,796,247,  and  the  exports  at  $14,835,331,  showing  an  increase  in  the  imports  of 
$1,130,717,  and  in  the  exports  of  $3,522,249  when  compared  witii  the  imports  and 
exports  for  the  year  1914.   For  some  years  the  balance  of  trade  has  been  in  favour  of 
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the  colony,  the  excess  of  exports  over  imports  in  1915  amounting  to  $6,039,084.  Dur- 
ing the  year  the  war  has  had  the  effect  of  curtailing  the  spending  possibilities  of  the 
people  of  the  colony  and  in  increasing  the  cost  of  living  generally.  Conditions  would 
have  been  much  more  serious  than  they  were  but  for  the  good  prices  obtained  for 
sugar,  rum,  and  rice.  During  the  year  1915  the  British  Empire  was  credited  with 
supplying  about  70  per  cent  of  the  total  importations  into  British  Guiana  and  of  tak- 
ing 85  per  cent  of  the  total  exports  of  British  Guiana  produce.  Compared  with  1914, 
the  proportion  of  the  imports  from  the  British  Empire  shows  a  slight  improvement, 
but  the  proportion  of  the  exports  to  the  Empire  decreased  from  94  per  cent  to  85  per 
cent.  This  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  the  exports  to  the  British  Empire  was  due 
almost  entirely  to  large  exports  of  sugar  to  France  of  a  value  of  $1,754,157. 

During  the  year  1915  the  imports  into  British  Guiana  (excluding  transit  trade) 
amounted  to  $8,796,247,  as  compared  with  amiinport  in  1914  of  $7,665,530,  showing  an 
increase  during  the  year  of  $1,130,717.  Erom  1914  to  1915  the  imports  from  the 
United  Kingdom  increased  from  $3,993,382  to  $4,237,733;  from  the  United  States  from 
$1,817,558  to  $2,201,470;  from  Canada  from  $947,050  to  $1,329,057;  from  British  East 
Indies  from  $286,924  to  $379,644;  from  British  West  Indies  from  $96,764  to  $218,646; 
whilst  the  imports  from  the  Netherlands  decreased  from  $100,473  to  $95,304;  from 
France  from  $74,488  to  $72,162;  from  French  Guiana  from  $109,562  to  $65,717;  from 
Dutch  Guiana  from  $52,612  to  $50,955;  and  from  Germany  from  $38,260  to  $205. 

The  increase  in  the  imports  in  1915  of  $1,130,717  was  due  principally  to  increased 
importations  of  cotton  goods,  $723,372  to  $926,481;  flour,  $813,347  to  $942,736;  mach- 
inery, $229,145  to  $502,021;  manures,  $590,402  to  $775,187;  pulse,  $125,159  to  $189,- 
274;  and  staves,  $133,039  to  $264,010.  The  principal  imports  into  British  Guiana  in 
1915  were:  Bags  and  sacks,  $230,945;  beef  and  pork,  salted,  $256,783;  boots  and  shoes, 
$132,991 ;  butter,  $419,364 ;  carriages,  $119,813  (principally  bicycles  $27,273  and  motor 
cars,  $61,055);  cement,  $46,276;  cheese,  $38,096;  clothing,  $118,258;  coal,  coke,  and 
patent  fuel,  $190,410;  cordage  and  twine,  $57,972;  chemicals,  drugs  and  medicines, 
$195,025;  fish,  $303,043  (principally  smoked  or  dried,  $235,125) ;  flour,  $942,736;  grain, 
n.e.s.,  $182,766;  haberdashery  and  millinery,  $111,270;  hardware  and  cutlery,  $90,104; 
hats  and  caps,.  $61,525 ;  lard,  $28,280;  linen,  cotton,  and  woollen  goods,  $1,049,438; 
machinery,  $501,021 ;  malt  liquors,  $120,741 ;  manures,  $775,187 ;  milk,  preserved,  $48,- 
034;  oils,  $293,059;  paints  and  colours,  $38,827;  paper,  $102,038;  pulse,  $189,274;  soap, 
$98,224;  tobacco,  $145,903;  vegetables,  $221,918;  whisky,  $46,136;  wines,  $32,729; 
and  wood,  $476,639  (made  up  chiefly  of  lumber,  $110,950,  and  staves,  $264,010). 

It  will  be  noted  by  reference  to  table  No.  2,  page  1440,  of  the  Monthly  Report  for 
August,  that  an  importation  is  shown  opposite  nearly  every  item  of  the  import  classi- 
fication for  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States,  but  that  the  imports  from  the 
United  Kingdom  consist  largely  of  manufactured  goods  and  those  from  the  United 
States  of  foodstuffs  and  iaw  materials.  The  imports  from  Canada  also  consist  chiefly 
of  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials.  The  imports  from  Canada  in  1915  of  butter,  cheese, 
cordage  and  twine,  fish,  flour,  grain,  nails  and  spikes,  lumber,  paints  and  colours  and 
vegetables  were  greater  in  value  than  similar  imports  from  the  United  States.  The 
principal  imports  from  Canada  were  as  follows:  boots  and  shoes,  $2,573;  butter, 
$6,158;  brooms  and  brushes,  $5,158;  cheese,  $23,036;  cordage  and  twine,  $6,202;  drugs, 
chemicals  and  medicines,  $6,935 ;  fish,  $185,247  (chiefly  smoked  or  dried,  $161,039)  ; 
flour,  $761,707;  fruits,  $3,210;  hardware,  $3,204;  hay  and  chaff,  $4,464;  manures, 
$8,813;  nails  and  spikes,  $11,840;  oilcake,  $2,798;  paints  and  colours,  $6,092;  paper, 
$2,079;  vegetables,  $80,725;  and  wood,  $89,580  (principally  lumber,  $83,109). 

The  Canada- West  Indies  Trade  Agreement,  which  went  into  force  on  June  2, 
1913,  has  had  the  effect  of  stimulating '  trade  between  Canada  and  British  Guiana. 
In  1912  Canada's  proportion  of  the  import  trade  of  British  Guiana  was  about  7  per 
cent,  whereas  in  1915  it  had  risen  to  15  per  cent.  During  the  same  period  the  pro- 
portion of  the  import  trade  from  the  United  States  decreased  from  26  per  cent  to  25 
per  cent;  while  that  from  the  United  Kingdom  decreased  from  55  per  cent  to  48  per 
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cent.  The  imports  into  British  Guiana  in  1915,  of  articles  covered  by  the  Trade 
Agreement,  amounted  to  $3,538,910,  or  41-4  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  of  mer- 
chandise. From  1912  to  1915  the  proportion  of  preferential  articles  imported  from 
Canada  increased  from  15-38  per  cent  to  34-42  per  cent;  whilst  the  imports 
of  the  same  class  of  goods  from  the  United  States  decreased  from  45-51 
per  cent  to  34-93  per  cent,  and  from  the  United  Kingdom  from  27-15  per 
cent  to  20-24  per  cent.  The  total  imports  from  Canada  from  1912  to 
1915  increased  from  $539,171  to  $1,329,057,  an  increase  in  three  years  of  $789,868, 
or  about  147  per  cent;  whilst  the  imports  from  the  United  States  during 
the  same  period  increased  from  $2,035,912  to  $2,201,470,  an  increase  of  only 
$165,558,  or  8  per  cent.  In  1912  the  imports  of  Canadian  flour  amounted  to  29  per 
cent  of  the  totrl  importations,  but  in  1915  they  had  increased  to  80  per  cent;  whilst 
the  imports  of  American  flour,  which  formed  68  per  cent  of  the  imports  in  1912,  have 
steadily  receded,  and  in  1915  were  only  20  per  cent  of  the  total  imports.  That  the 
Canada- West  Indies  Trade  Agreement  has  had  the  effect  of  stimulating  imports  from 
Canada  is  indicated  by  the  following  table  showing  imports  into  British  Guiana  from 
Canada  and  the  United  States  in  1912  and  1915  of  certain  articles  specified  in  the 
preferential  trade  agreement. 


Article  Imported. 

From  Canada. 

From  United  States. 

1912. 

1915. 

1912. 

1915. 

Boots  and  shoes  

.      $  463 

$  2,573 

$  34,402 

$  46,240 

3,828 

5,158 

30 

458 

Butter  

1,859 

6,158 

965 

4,758 

7,020 

23,036 

1,328 

2,186 

3,323 

6,202 

1,611 

4,738 

Fish  

94,671 

185,247 

33,245 

39,168 

273,214 

761,707 

669,327 

180,226 

49,524 

8J3,168 

17,773 

35,263 

37,862 

96,444 

52,446 

43,354 

Hardware  

358 

3,204 

15,905 

14,400 

3,140 

4,464 

1,751 

1,300 

32,351 

83,109 

86,295 

27,384 

4,205 

11,840 

1,766 

1,818 

1,222 

2,798 

12,055 

11,904 

3,226 

6,092 

1,213 

2,326 

892 

2,079 

515 

7,741 

For  further  information  relative  to  the  imports  into  British  Guiana  with  portions 
taken  from  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States  and  Canada,  during  the  years 
1914  and  1915,  see  table  No.  2,  page  1440  of  the  August  Monthly  Report. 

During  the  year  1915  the  exports  of  British  Guiana  produce  were  valued  at 
$14,835,331,  as  against  a  valuation  in  1914  of  $11,313,082,  showing  an  increase  during 
the  year  of  $3,522,249,  or  about  31  per  cent.  From  1914  to  1915  the  exports  to  Canada 
increased  from  $3,207,481  to  $5,477,239;  to  France  from  $1,319  to  $1,754,157;  to  the 
British  West  Indies  from  $573,819  to  $708,081,  and  to  the  United  States  from  $260,156 
to  $380,672;  whilst  the  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  decreased  from  $7,102,560  to 
$6,376,418;  to  Dutch  Guiana  from  $57,488  to  $56,726;  to  French  Guiana  from 
$38,767  to  $38,313 ;  to  Newfoundland  from  $20,14S  to  $7,619 ;  and  to  the  Netherlands 
from  $24,193  to  $819.  The  increase  in  the  exports  of  $3,522,249  was  chiefly  due  to 
increased  shipments  of  balata  gum,  rice,  rum,  and  sugar.  From  1914  to  1915  the 
exports  of  balata  gum  increased  from  $507,369  to  $766,089;  rice  from  $513,216  to 
$647,843;  rum  from  $1,112,826  to  $2,192,279;  and  sugar  from  $7,559,152  to  $9,882,972. 
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The  principal  articles  exported  from  British  Guiana  in  1915  in  order  of  import- 
ance, with  portions  sent  to  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  and  Canada,  were 
as  follows : — 


Total  Exports. 

To  United 
Kingdom. 

To 

United  States. 

To  Canada. 

Rum  

.  .    .  .  2,192,279 

$  I,  olo,  80  i 
2.094.65S 
856,479 
677,087 
16,043 

49,907 
51,369 
39,547 

$181,610 

$5,419,964 
53,641 

11 

Balata  gum  

Rice  

....  935,788 
..    ..  766,089 
.  .    .  .  647,843 

79,309 
89,002 

Molascuit    and  other 

food  

Diamonds  

cattle 

.  .    .  .  54,506 
.  .    .  .  51,369 

40 

Logs — Greenhart .  . 
Charcoal  

..  48,891 
..    ..  35,298 

159 

.  .    .  .  31,280 

21,711 

2,933 

For  further  details  respecting  the  exports  from  British  Guiana,  with  portions 
sent  to  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  and  Canada,  in  1914  and  1915,  see 
table  No.  3,  page  1445  of  the  Monthly  for  August. 

Trade  of  Fiji,  1915. 

Statistical  tables  respecting  the  foreign  commerce  of  Fiji  during  the  calendar 
year  1915  will  be  found  on  pages  1447  to  1450  of  the  Report  for  August,  from  which 
it  will  be  noted  that  the  total  trade  in  1915  was  greater  than  that  recorded  from  any 
earlier  year.  For  some  years  the  balance  of  trade  has  been  in  favour  of  the  Islands, 
the  excess  of  exports  over  imports  in  1915  amounting  to  $2,890,234.  The  total  trade 
in  1915  amounted  to  $11,458,564,  as  compared  with  $11,281,928  in  1914,  showing  a 
slight  increase  during  the  year  of  $176, G36.  The  imports  amounted  to  $4,284,165,  a 
decrease  of  $228,394  compared  with  the  imports  in  1914;  whilst  the  exports  totalled 
$7,174,399,  an  increase  over  the  exports  for  the  previous  year  1914  of  $405,030. 
During  the  year  1915  about  92  per  cent  of  the  imports  was  received  from  the  British 
Empire,  as  against  90  per  cent  in  1914;  whilst  90  per  cent  of  the  exports  was  sent 
to  British  countries,  as  compared  with  96  per  cent  in  the  previous  year,  1914.  In 
1915  Australia  and  New  Zealand  supplied  about  65  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  into 
Fiji  and  took  about  74  per  cent  of  the  total  exports. 

The  imports  into  Fiji  were  valued  at  $4,284,165,  as  against  an  import  valuation 
in  1914  of  $4,512,559.  The  imports  from  principal  countries  in  order  of  importance, 
with  increase  or  decrease,  compared  with  1914,  were  as  follows:  New  South  Wales, 
£1.947,314,  decrease  $305,282;  United  Kingdom,  $656,686,  decrease  $244,107;  New 
Zealand,  $651,685,  increase  $309,617;  United  States,  $236,934,  decrease  $48,749;  India, 
$202,078,  decrease  $6,386;  Canada,  $184,636,  increase,  $96,028;  Victoria,  $168,123, 
increase  $28,295;  Japan,  $55,791,  increase  $18,853;  and  Hong  Kong,  $32,884,  de3rease 
$2,929. 

The  decrease  in  the  imports  of  $228,394  was  due  to  decreased  importations  of 
bags  and  sacks,  $241,031  to  $144,205 ;  drapery,  $675,133  to  $568,018 ;  hardware,  $291,- 
630  to  $224,358:  machinery,  $264,012  to  $235,104,  and  wood,  $293,655  to  $186,038; 
whilst  the  only  articles  to  show  any  considerable  increase  were  flour,  $218,227  to 
$359,271,  and  rice,  $68,785  to  $140,539.  The  principal  articles  imported  into  Fiji 
during  the  year  1915  were:  animals.  $72,776;  bags  and  sacks,  $144,205;  beer,  $32,952; 
biscuits,  $107,033;  boots  and  shoes,  $38,564;  bran,  $34,582;  butter,  $47,386;  carriages, 
$21,544;  cement,  $39,898;  coal  and  coke,  $119,638;  cordage,  rope,  and  twine,  $30,437; 
drapery,  $568,018;  drugs,  $50,453;  fish,  $75,648;  flour,  sharps,  and  pollard,  $359,271; 
fruits  and  vegetables,  $84,890;  furniture,  $8,950;  galvanized  iron,  $28,377;  ghee, 
$34,388;  hardware,  $224,358;  leather  and  leatherware,  $35,001;  machinery,  $235,104; 
manures,  $92,534;  meats,  $89,785;  oils,  $180,115;  rails,  fishplates,  etc.,  $44,768;  spirits 
and  wines,  $69,787;  stationery,  $31,083;  timber,  $165,418;  and  tobacco,  $61,106. 
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For  details  as  to  the  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  and 
Canada  for  the  years  1913,  1914,  and  1915,  see  table  No.  2,  page  1448  of  the  August 
Monthly  Report.  With  the  possible  exception  of  oils,  the  imports  from  the  United 
States  in  1915  were  similar  in  character  to  those  that  Canada  exports.  The  imports 
from  Canada  in  1915  of  bags  and  sacks,  carriages,  fish,  flour,  fruits  and  vegetables, 
fresh,  and  timber  were  "greater  in  value  than  similar  imports  from  the  United  States. 
The  principal  imports  from  Canada  were:  bags  and  sacks,  $3,334;  carriages,  $8,166; 
fish,  $49,338;  flour,  sharps,  and  pollard,  $64,216;  fruits  and  vegetables,  preserved, 
$4,584 ;  fruits  and  vegetables,  fresh,  $5,519 ;  hardware,  $638 ;  galvanized  iron,  $1,017 ; 
machinery,  $3,742;  and  timber,  $39,644. 

The  exports  from  Fiji  in  1915 K  amounted  to  $7,174,399,  as  compared  with 
$6,769,369  in  the  year  1914.  The  exports  to  principal  countries,  with  increase  or 
decrease  compared  with  1914,  were  as  follows:  New  Zealand,  $3,997,781,  increase 
$1,533,674;  New  South  Wales,  $1,080,266,  decrease  $407,781;  Canada,  $1,000,333, 
decrease  $432,487;  United  States,  $636,709,  increase  $425,443;  Victoria,  $219,960, 
decrease  $181,306;  United  Kingdom,  $118,032,  increase  $144;  and  Japan,  $98,300, 
increase  $50,616. 

The  increase  in' the  exports  from  Fiji  was  principally  due  to  the  increase  in  the 
exports  of  copra  and  sugar.  Copra  increased  from  $722,077  to  $1,138,601  and  sugar 
from  $4,894,129  to  $5,121,967.  The  only  article  of  export  to  show  a  considerable 
decrease  was  green  fruits,  which  decreased  from  $982,765  to  $587,601.  The  principal 
exports  from  Fiji  in  1915,  with  portions  sent  to  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United 
States,  and  Canada  were  as  follows: — 

To  United  To 

Articles  Exported.  Total  Exports.        Kingdom.        United  States.    To  Canada. 

Sugar   $5,121,967      $1,000,333 

Copra   1,138,601  $93,795  $635,534 

Fruits,  green   587,601      — 

Shells   136,773  11,291  99  — 

Molasses   36,948      — 

For  further  information  respecting  the  exports  from  Fiji  during  the  years  1913, 
1914,  and  1915,  see  table  No.  3,  page  1450  of  the  Monthly  Keport  for  August. 


Trade  of  Jamaica,  1915. 

By  reference  to  the  statistical  tables  to  be  found  on  pages  1451  to  1457  of  the 
report  for  August  respecting  the  foreign  commerce  of  Jamaica  during  the  year  1915, 
it  will  be  noticed  that  the  total  trade,  both  imports  and  exports,  was  less  than  that 
recorded  during  the  past  five  years.  The  imports  amounted  to  $11,326,965,  as  against 
$12,486,990  in  1914,  representing  a  decrease  during  the  year  of  $1,160,025 ;  whilst  the 
exports  were  valued  at  $10,846,167,  as  compared  with  a  valuation  in  1914  of  $14,135,- 
392,  showing  a  decrease  of  $3,289,225 — making  a  net  decrease  in  the  total  trade  of 
$4,449,250.  Of  the  total  imports  into  Jamaica  in  1915  about  44  per  cent  was  obtained 
from  the  British  Empire,  in  comparison  with  49  per  cent  in  1914;  whilst  47  per  cent 
of  the  total  exports  was  destined  for  the  Empire,  as  against  27  per  cent  in  the  previous 
jear  1914.  Thus,  from  1914  to  1915  the  proportion  of  the  exports  from  Jamaica  to 
foreign  countries  shows  a  decrease  from  73  per  cent  to  51  per  cent.  This  decrease  was 
entirely  due  to  the  partial  destruction  by  a  severe  hurricane  in  August,  1915,  of  the 
banana  crop,  the  exports  of  which  show  a  decrease  during  the  year  to  all  countries  of 
$4,336,366,  and  to  the  United  States  in  particular  of  $3,825,657. 

The  imports  into  Jamaica  in  1915  were  valued  at  $11,326,966,  and  in  1914  at 
$12,486,999,  showing  a  decrease  of  $1,160,025.  From  1914  to  1915  the  imports  from 
the  United  Kingdom  decreased  from  $4,799,594  to  $3,759,108;  from  Germany  from 
$228,155  to  $1,031;  from  British  West  Indies  from  $154,084  to  $75,950;  from  New- 
foundland from  $72,610  to  $61,135;  from  British  India  from  $22,026  to  $16,674;  and 
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from  France  from  $18,751  to  $9,584.  On  the  other  hand  the  imports  from  the  United 
States  increased  from  $5,942,935  to  $6,121,223;  from  Canada  from  $1,016,569  to 
$1,022,272;  from  Norway  from  $30,614  to  $86,899;  from  the  Netherlands  from  $41,585 
to  $50,484;  and  from  Denmark  from  $35,297  to  $43,021. 

During  the  year  1915  the  principal  articles  imported,  with  increase  or  decrease 
during  the  year,  were  as  follow:  ale  and  beer,  $210,074,  decrease  $46,592;  apparel  and 
*lops,  $264,163,  decrease  $66,405;  bags  and  sacks,  $149,820,  increase  $44,987;  boots 
and  shoes,  $376,008,  decrease  $44,365 ;  butter,  $118,085,  decrease  $462 ;  carriages  and 
parts,  $247,494  (chiefly  motor  cars  and  parts,  $207,782),  decrease  $62,647;  coal  and 
coke,  $299,032,  decrease  $189,377;  confectionery,  $72,313,  decrease  $8,200;  cotton 
goods,  $1,714,370,  increase  $97,374;  drugs  and  medicines,  $214,92:?,  increase  $18,460; 
fish,  $1,059,685  (principally  dry  salted,  $604,114,  and  pickled,  $33-1,770),  increase 
$65,401;  haberdashery  and  millinery,  $149,416,  decrease  $103,524;  hardware  and  cut- 
lery, $163,846,  decrease  $83,312;  hats  and  caps,  $71,808,  decrease  $3  J  ,954;  machinery, 
$280,622  (made  up  chiefly  of  agricultural  machinery  $179,862),  decrease  $2:i  1,728; 
meal,  $173,837,  increase  $959;  meats,  $229,244,  decrease  $34,314;  milk,  condensed, 
$247,777,  decrease  $13,665;  oats,  $43,620,  decrease  $53,075;  oils,  $344,481,  decrease 
$12,601;  paper,  $168,673,  decrease  $28,975;  rice,  $515,807,  increase  $212,755;  soap, 
$306,945,  increase  $113,835 ;  spirits  and  wines,  $81,341,  decrease  $35,002 ;  wheat  flour, 
$1,364,818,  increase  $62,172;  wood,  $381,852  (principally  lumber,  $123,876,  and  shooks, 
$206,468),  decrease  $220,785;  and  woollen  goods  $64,225,  decrease  $77,954. 

It  will  be  observed  by  reference  to  table  No.  2,  page  1452,  of  the  Re-port  for 
August,  showing  the  imports  of  merchandise  into  Jamaica,  with  portions  received 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States  and  Canada,  for  the  years  1914  and  1915, 
that  the  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  were  made  up  chiefly  of  manufactured 
goods,  while  the  imports  from  the  United  States  and  Canada  consisted  mainly  of  food- 
stuffs and  raw  materials.  Of  the  total  imports  into  Jamaica  in  1915  the  United  King- 
dom, the  United  States,  and  Canada  were  credited  with  supplying  96  per  cent,  the  pro- 
portion from  the  United  Kingdom  being  33  per  cent,  the  United  States  54  per  cent, 
and  Canada  9  per  cent. 

Jamaica  is  not  a  party  to  the  Canada-West  Indies  Trade  Agreement,  and  conse- 
quently goods  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  Canada  receive  no  advantage  in  tariff 
matters  over  foreign  countries.  Since  the  trade  agreement  went  into  force,  the 
imports  from  Canada  into  these  colonies  which  are  parties  to  the  agreement  have  more 
than  doubled,  while  the  imports  from  the  United  States  have  remained  stationary  or 
have  declined.  In  a  large  number  of  articles  covered  by  the  trade  agreement  the 
imports  from  the  United  States  have  been  transferred  to  Canada.  This  is  especially 
true  as  respects  the  flour  trade.  That  the  preference  has  had  the  effect  of  transfer- 
ring the  flour  trade  from  the  United  States  to  Canada  in  British  Guiana  and  Trinidad 
is  fully  demonstrated  in  the  following  table: — 

From  Canada.  From  United  States. 

Imports  of  Flour  into —                  1912.  1915.  *  1912.  1915. 

British  Guiana                                          $273,214  $   761,707  $    669,327      $  180,226 

Trinidad                                                      276,806  1,155,016  780,643  271,404 

Total   $550,020      $1,916,723      $1,449,970  $451,630 


The  preference  has  not  only  had  the  effect  of  transferring  the  flour  trade  of  those 
colonies  which  are  parties  to  the  agreement  to  Canada,  but  it  has  also  greatly  benefited 
the  trade  with  Canada  in  articles  such  as  boots  and  shoes,  butter,  cheese,  condensed 
milk,  cordage,  fish,  lumber,  oats,  paints  and  colours,  paper,  potatoes,  pulse,  and  soap. 

It  appears  reasonable  to  assume  that  if  Jamaica  had  been  a  party  to  the  trade 
agreement  the  imports  from  Canada  would  not  have  shown  a  decrease  of  about  $400,- 
000  from  1912  to  1915,  and  the  imports  from  the  United  States  during  the  same  period 
a  decrease  of  only  $76,000.  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  from  1912 
to  1915  the  imports  of  flour  from  Canada  decreased  from  $261,276  to  $26,226 ;  whilst 
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the  imports  from  the  United  States  increased  from  $1,295,424  to  $1,335,486.  T,he  pre- 
ference, no  doubt,  would  have  proved  as  effective  in  Jamaica  to  assist  Canadian  flour 
and  other  articles  of  commerce  as  in  British  Guiana  and  Trinidad. 

During  the  year  1915  the  principal  imports  from  Canada  were :  apparel  and  slops, 
$3,158;  books,  $1,460;  butter,  $24,936;  carriages  and  parts,  $618;  cheese,  $2,789;  cor- 
dage and  twine,  $2,458 ;  drugs  and  medicines,  $5,261 ;  fish,  $895,253  (chiefly  dry  salted 
$532,233,  and  pickled  $295,578)  ;  flour,  $26,226;  furniture,  $491;  hardware  and  cutlery, 
$954;  oats,  $19,740;  oils,  $1,358;  paints  and  colours,  $1,611;  paper,  $4,653;  potatoes, 
$16,634;  stationery,  $3,160;  and  wood,  $1,275  (made  up  mainly  of  lumber,  $1,056). 

The  exports  from  Jamaica  of  Jamaican  produce  during  the  year  1915  amounted  to 
$10,719,892,  as  against  an  export  in  1914  of  $13,629,471,  showing  a  decrease  during  the 
year  of  $2,910,079.  The  exports  to  the  United  States  from  1914  to  1915  decreased  from 
$8,307,224  to  $5,060,624;  to  Canada  from  $1,009,561  to  $815,165;  to  France  from 
$627,403  to  $289,512;  to  Kussia  from  $92,600  to  $12,285;  to  Germany  from  $257,708 
to  nil;  to  the  Netherlands  from  $241,605  to  nil;  and  to  Austria-Hungary  from  $114,- 
288  to  nil.  On  the  other  hand,  the  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  increased  from 
$2,546,589  to  $4,087,730 ;  to  Panama  from  $131,096  to  $154,069 ;  to  British  West  Indies 
from  $88,783  to  $110,999;  and  to  Australia  from  $16,887  to  $39,418. 

From  1914  to  1915  the  exports  of  bananas,  cocoanuts,  and  coffee  show  large 
decreases,  whilst  the  exports  of  raw  cocoa,  extract  of  logwood,  logwood,  rum,  and 
sugar  show  considerable  improvement.  Bananas  decreased  from  $7,254,074  to  $2,917,- 
708;  cocoanuts  from  $598,838  to  $498,766;  and  coffee  from  $808,548  to  $628,306.  On 
the  other  .hand,  the  exports  of  cocoa  increased  from  $744,761  to  $994,362;  extract  of 
logwood  from  $839,903  to  $1,148,436;  lowgood  from  $564,698  to  $755,609;  rum  from 
$496,711  to  $902,552,  and  sugar  from  $955,546  to  $1,246,791.  The  exports  of  prin- 
cipal articles  from  Jamaica,  with  portions,  sent  to  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United 
States,  and  Canada,  in  1915,  were  as  follows: — 


To  United 

To 

Articles  Exported. 

Total  Exports. 

Kingdom. 

United  States. 

To  Canada. 

.  .    .  .  $2,917,708 

$163,515 

$2,754,193 

Sugar  

..    ..  1,246,791 

805,438 

24,931 

370,577 

Extract  of  logwood.  . 

..    ..  1,148,436 

990,269 

34,748 

715 

Cocoa,  raw  

.  .    .  .  994,362 

440,978 

468,213 

75,686 

Rum  

.  .     .  .  902,552 

819,878 

22,400 

10,906 

..    ..  755,609 

45,401 

555,428 

..    ..  628,306 

243,211 

236,267 

100,258 

.  .    .  .  498,766 

59,631 

381,274 

57,766 

..    ..  406,566 

209,601 

161,398 

27,593 

Tobacco,    cigars,  and 

cigar- 

.  .    .  .  205,607 

29,800 

3,801 

2,511 

..    ..  139,065 

54,292 

52,842 

22,376 

.  .    .  .  105,507 

3,957 

4,196 

97,444 

..    ..  82,874 

7,558 

44,730 

25,686 

Essential  oils  

.  .    .  .  80,397 

48,044 

29,502 

2,852 

.  .    .  .  66,897 

58,454 

1,747 

5,325 

For  further  details  of  the  exports  from  Jamaica  in  1914  and  1915,  see  table  No. 
3,  page  1456  of  the  Monthly  Report  for  August. 


WORLD'S  HARVEST  FOR  1916. 

At  a  period  when  the  sowings  for  1916-17  are  mostly  delayed  by  wet  weather, 
returns  furnished  to  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture  in  Rome  have  come 
to  hand  in  increasing  number  from  the  statistical  departments  of  the  various  govern- 
ments, returns  which  deal  with  the  recent  harvests,  and  found  in  detail  in  the  Novem- 
ber Bulletin  of  Agricultural  and  Commercial  Statistics  of  the  Institute. 

In  this  pamphlet  appear  not  only  the  data  communicated  by  different  countrio> 
concerning  their  yield  and  the  present  state  of  agricultural  work,  but  the  data  them- 
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selves  are  brought  into  calculations  showing  approximately  the  outcome  of  the  world's 
harvest  for  1916. 

As  regards  wheat,  Spain,  England  and  Wales,  Ireland,  Italy,  Norway,  Nether- 
lands, Koumania,  Kussia  in  Europe  (48  governments),  Switzerland,  Canada,  United 
States,  India,  Japan,  Egypt  and  Tunis  have  furnished  their  crop  results. 

The  total  of  these  countries'  crops  in  1916  was  604,973  thousands  of  quintals, 
against  835,764  in  1915,  and  653,299  on  the  average  of  five  years  from  1909  to  1913. 
The  crop  of  1916  has  therefore  proved  to  be  bad  as  it  represents  no  more  than  72I-4 
per  cent  of  that  of  1915  and  92-6  per  cent  of  the  five  years'  average.  This  result  is 
due  not  only  to  the  reduction  in  area  as  compared  with  1915  (86-8  per  cent)  and 
with  the  average  (97-3  per  cent)  but  also  to  the  smaller  yield  per  hectare,  which  was 
in  1916  only  8-7  quintals,  against  10-4  in  1915  and  9-1  on  the  average. 

With  respect  to  rye,  the  total  yield  of  Spain,  Ireland,  Italy,  Norway,  Nether- 
lands, Russia  in  Europe,  Switzerland,  Canada  and  the  United  States  amounted  in 
1916  to  237,993  thousands  of  quintals  or  94-4  per  cent  of  the  total  of  1915  and  114-8 
per  cent  of  the  five  years'  average  for  these  countries.  The  reduced  yield  of  rye  is 
due  only  to  the  smaller  area  cultivated  in  1916. 

Of  barley,  in  Spain,  England,  Ireland,  Italy,  Norway,  Netherlands,  Roumania, 
Russia  in  Europe,  Switzerland,  Canada,  United  States,  Japan,  Egypt  and  Tunis,  a 
total  crop  was  obtained  in  1916  amounting  to  208,703  thousands  of  quintals  or  90-0 
per  cent  of  the  yield  of  1915  and  102-6  per  cent  of  the  average;  compared  with  1915 
crop,  the  lower  figure  results  from  both  lessened  area  and  reduced  yield  per  hectare. 

Concerning  oats,  the  total  yield  of  these  same  countries,  Egypt  excepted,  was 
399,834  thousands  of  quintals,  or  83-2  per  cent  of  that  of  1915  and  105-7  per  cent  of 
the  average  and  the  reduction  in  1915  may  be  considered  due  to  the  same  causes  as 
stated  for  barley. 

Coming  to  maize,  the  total  yield  of  Italy,  Russia,  Switzerland,  Canada,  United 
States  and  Japan  in  1916  reaches  712,439  thousands  of  quintals,  a  poor  result  and 
only  85-7  per  cent  of  that  of  1915  and  96-7  per  cent  of  the  average.  This  is  due 
entirely  to  a  lessened  yield  per  hectare. 


THE  RELIABILITY  OF  CUBAN  BUSINESS  MEN. 

The  Special  Representative  of  the  New  Brunswick  Government  in  Havana,  Mr. 
J.  C.  Manzer,  says  under  date  of  December  15,  1916,  that  many  business  men  in 
Canada  have  the  impression  that  Cuban  importers  are  not  reliable,  and  that  he  has 
received  letters  from  business  men  in  Canada  saying  they  would  like  to  do  business 
in  Cuba  but  think  the  risk  is  too  great. 

Having  been  in  close  touch  with  business  conditions  in  Cuba  the  last  few  years, 
Mr.  Manzer  states  that  he  is  fully  convinced  that  business  men  in  Cuba,  as  a  rule,  are 
just  as  reliable  and  fulfil  their  obligations  just  as  readily  as  business  men  in  the 
United  States  or  Canada. 

As  a  rule  Canadian  goods  are  sold  in  Cuba  by  exchange  of  cables  between  the 
seller  in  Canada  and  the  buyer  in  Cuba,  specifying  that  the  goods  are  to  be  shipped 
at  a  given  date,  from  a  certain  port.  As  soon  as  the  goods  are  on  the  vessel  the 
shipper  secures  steamer  bill  of  lading  and  certificate  from  the  Cuban  Consul  covering 
his  shipment.  To  these  two  documents  he  attaches  a  sight  draft  on  the  consignee 
covering  the  amount  of  the  invoice,  and  forwards  it  to  a  bank  in  Cuba  with  instruc- 
tions to  collect  amount  of  draft  before  delivering  documents  to  consignee.  Upon 
arrival  of  the  goods  in  Cuba  the  buyer  goes  to  the  bank,  pays  the  draft  and  receives 


1  quintal  =112  pounds. 


1  hectare  =  2*471  acres. 
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the  bill  of  lading  and  consular  certificate,  which  he  delivers  to  the  Customs  Depart- 
ment, paying  the  duty  charged  against  the  shipment.  He  is  then  given  an  order  on 
the  dock  for  his  goods. 

During  the  last  three  months  over  half  a  million  dollars  worth  of  potatoes  were 
shipped  from  Canada  to  Cuba,  and  although  in  many  cargoes  a  number  of  lots  were 
more  or  less  damaged  on  arrival  here,  the  drafts  in  every  case  were  paid  in  full,  and 
in  case  of  damage  the  matter  was  left  to  be  adjusted  later  between  the  buyer  and  the 
seller. 

This  shows  that  the  Cuban  buyers  have  confidence  in  the  Canadian  shippers  that 
they  will  be  recompensed  for  all  loss  sustained  from  damaged  stock. 

This  inspires  confidence  in  the  shippers  that  the  buyers  in  Cuba,  by  accepting 
goods  and  sorting  over  quickly  in  case  of  damage,  are  protecting  his  interest  as  far 
as  possible. 

It  is  this  mutual  confidence  between  the  Cuban  buyer  and  the  Canadian  seller 
that  is  essential  to  the  building  up  of  a  successful  business  between  the  two  countries. 

CUBAN  MARKET  CONDITION. 

The  following  notes  on  the  Cuban  market  condition  have  been  forwarded  by  Mr. 
J.  C.  Manzer: — 

Lumber. — Owing  to  heavy  arrivals  during  the  last  few  weeks  the  price  of  lumber 
has  declined  about  two  dollars  per  thousand  feet. 

The  schooner  Barbara  from  Bridgewater,  Nova  Scotia,  arrived  here  this  week 
with  a  cargo  of  668,975  feet  of  spruce  lumber. 

Potatoes. — Canada  is  supplying  a  large  proportion  of  the  potato  shipments  to 
Cuba.  The  arrivals  this  week  at  the  port  of  Havana  were  18,380  sacks  and  barrels. 
Of  these  15,880  came  from  Canada  and  2,500  from  the  United  States.  Prices  are 
holding  firm  as  dealers  think  the  bottom  has  been  reached  for  the  present. 

Codfish. — Prices  of  codfish  are  being  well  maintained.  The  arrivals  from  Canada 
this  week  were  1,750  cases. 

Butter,  cheese,  and  eggs  have  all  advanced  considerably  in  price  the  last  two 
weeks. 

Market  Prices  C.I.F.  Havana. 


Lumber  Opine)  per  M.  $34  00  to  $38  00 

(spruce)                                                            "  32  00  "  34  00 

Potatoes  per  sack  of  180  pounds.  5  60  "  5  75 

Hay  (good  No.  2)  per  ton.  28  00  "  32  00 

"     (choice  timothy)                                                   "  40  00 

Oats  per  bush,  of  32  pounds.  0  75  "  0  78 

Codfish  per  cwt.  10  00  "  12  00 

Eggs  per  case  of  30  doz.  9  00  *'  10  00 
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GOVERNMENT  NOTICES  AFFECTING  TRADE. 

France. 

PROHIBITED  IMPORTS. 

In  regard  to  shipments  of  Canadian  goods  to  France,  reference  to  which 
appeared  in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  671,  page  1355,  the  following  is  a  reprint  from  the 
Board  of  Trade  Journal  of  the  regulations  giving  full  details  of  the  proceedings  to 
be  adopted  in  making  shipments  of  goods,  the  importation  of  which,  into  France  and 
Algeria  is  now  prohibited,  except  by  license,  which  is  only  applicable  to  goods  of 
British  production  or  manufacture: — 

IMPORTATION  INTO  FRANCE  AND  ALGERIA  OF  "  PROHIBITED  " 
GOODS  OF  BRITISH  MANUFACTURE. 

In  agreement  with  the  British  Government,  the  French  Government  have  set 
up  at  King's  House,  Kingsway,  London,  W.C.,  a  French  Customs  office  (Bureau  des 
Douanes  Frangais  de  Londres)  for  the  issue  of  licenses  for  the  importation  into 
France  and  Algeria  of  goods  of  British  production  or  manufacture  which  are  included 
in  the  list  of  articles  prohibited  to  be  imported  into  those  countries. 

The  following  procedure  has  been  laid  down  for  the  issue  of  such  French  import 
licenses : — 

The  application  for  a  license  must  be  drawn  up  strictly  in  accordance  with  the 
annexed  form,  and  must  include  a  certificate  to  the  effect  that  the  place  of  production 
or  manufacture  of  the  goods  is  situated  within  the  British  Empire,  that  is  to  say, 
either  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  in  a  British  Dominion,  Colony  or  Protectorate. 
This  certificate  (which  is  to  be  inserted  on  the  form  of  application  itself)  must  be 
signed  on  behalf  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  district  or  town  in  which  the 
merchant  concerned  carries  on  his  business. 

The  form  should  then  be  forwarded  by  the  applicant  to  the  Assistant  Secretary, 
Commercial  Department,  Board  of  Trade,  Gwydyr  House,  Whitehall,  London,  S.W. 
The  Department,  after  examining  the  application,  will  "  viser  "  the  same  and  forward 
it  to  the  French  Office  in  London.  On  receipt  of  this  document  the  French  Office 
will,  unless  there  are  reasons  to  the  contrary,  issue  an  import  license,  which  will  be 
despatched  in  original  to  the  actual  consignee  of  the  goods  in  France,  and  of  which 
a  copy  will  be  sent  to  the  exporter  in  this  country. 

Applicants  for  licenses  are  specially  recommended — 

(1)  to  give  all  the  particulars  required  on  the  application  form,  in  a  legible 
manner ; 

(2)  to  furnish  a  full  description  of  the  goods  in  both  English  and  French — and, 
wherever  possible,  to  indicate  under  which  heading  of  the  French  Customs 
Tariff  the  goods  fall; 

(3)  to  give  the  gross  and  net  weight  of  the  goods  both  in  English  units  and  in 
kilogrammes. 

(4)  in  cases  where  the  goods  fall  under  more  than  one  heading  in  the  French 
Customs  Tariff,  to  specify  separately  the  value  of  the  net  weight  of  the  items 
falling  under  each  heading. 

Failure  to  supply  all  the  necessary  particulars,  or  to  comply  with  the  recommenda- 
tions given  above,  may  involve  delay  in  the  issue  of  the  import  license. 

The  French  Office  in  London  will  not  grant  licenses  for  the  import  into  France 
or  Algeria  of  diamonds,  of  the  woods  and  metals  prohibited  to  be  imported  into  France 
and  Algeria  by  the  Decree  of  the  18th  July,  1916,  or  of  those  parts  or  accessories  of 
automobiles  of  which  the  importation  is  prohibited.  In  these  cases  applications  for 
import  licenses  should  be  made  by  the  proposed  consignee  to  the  competent  authorities 
in  France  or  Algeria. 
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Form  of  Application  for  License  to  Import  into  France  or  Algeria. 


{Printed  for  information  only,  and  not  to  be  used  as  actual  form  of  application)  .* 

I,  the  undersigned  

(Here  give  name,  business,  and  address) 

request  that  the  importation  into  (France- Algeria)  of  the  goods  which  are  desig- 
nated below,  and  which  I  declare  to  be  of  British  f  production  or  manufacture,  may 
be  allowed. 

Name,  business  and  address  of  consignor  


Name,  business  and  address  of  actual  consignee 


Port  of  Customs  clearance  in  (France- Algeria)  

(If  the  goods  are  to  be  sent  by  parcels  post,  that  fact  should  be  stated  here.) 

Description  of  goods  .  .  


(This  description  is  to  be  given  in  both  English  and  French.) 

Place  of  production  or  manufacture  

Number  of  packages  

Marks  and  numbers  on  the  packages  

Gross  weight  of  the  packages  

(The  weight  should  be  given  both  in  English  units  and  in  kilogrammes.) 

Net  weight  of  the  goods  '  

(The  weight  must  be  given  both  in  British  units  and  in  kilogrammes,  and  if  the  goods 
fall  under  more  than  one  heading  in  the  French  Customs  Tariff  the  weights  of  the 
items  included  under  each  tariff  number  must  be  separately  stated.) 

Value  of  the  goods  £  

(If  the  goods  fall  under  more  than  one  heading  in  the  French  Customs  Tariff  the 
value  of  the  items  included  under  each  heading  must  be  separately  stated.) 


Date  

Signature 


I,  the  undersigned  (Secretary  of  the    Chamber 

of  Commerce,  hereby  certify  that  I  am  satisfied  from  evidence 
which  has  been  produced  to  me  by  the  signatory  of  the  above 
application  that  the  goods  specified  in  the  said  application  are 
of  British  production  or  manufacture. 

Dated  this  . .  . .  day  of  1916. 

(Seal  of  the  Chamber.) 


*  Neither  the  Board  nor  the  French  Customs  Office  in  London  propose  to  supply  the  actual 
forms  to  be  used  in  making  application  for  French  import  licenses.  Exporters  desiring  to 
obtain  such  licenses  should  themselves  supply  the  necessary  forms  of  application,  which  will  be 
accepted  whether  they  are  written,  typed  or  printed  so  long  as  they  are  strictly  in  accordance 
with  the  model  printed  above. 

t  For  the  purpose  of  these  import  licenses,  goods  are  regarded  as  "  British  *  when  the  place 
of  production  or  manufacture  is  situated  either  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  in  a  British  Dominion, 
Colony,  or  Protectorate. 
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A  list  of  the  articles  covered  by  the  French  (and  Algerian)  prohibitions  of 
import,"  in  respect  of  which  import  licenses  will  be  issued  (for  British  goods)  by  the 
French  Customs  Office  in  London,  is  printed  below  for  convenience  of  reference. 

Exporters  who  are  in  doubt  as  to  whether  goods  which  they  desire  to  despatch 
are  on  the  French  list  of  prohibited  imports,  or  as  to  the  classification  of  these  goods 
under  the  French  Customs  Tariff,  should  address  an  inquiry  on  the  subject  direct  to 
the  French  Customs  Office  in  London,  at  the  address  given  above.  A  full  and  detailed 
description  of  the  goods  concerned  should  be  given,  together,  if  necessary,  with 
samples. 


No.  in 
French 
Customs 

Tariff. 

18  ter 

19  ter 
ex  26 
ex  48 
49 

ex  84 


Articles. 


Truffled  poultry. 

Pates  de  foie  gras  in  tins,  jars  or  pastry. 
Ornamental  feathers,  prepared  or  mounted. 

Fresh  oysters,  other  than  oyster  spat,  and  marinated  oysters. 
Lobsters  and  crayfish,  fresh,  preserved  or  prepared. 
Fresh  table  fruits,  viz.  : — 

Forced  grapes  and  fruits. 

Other  than  those  specified  by  name  in  No.  84  of  the  French  Tariff*,  imported 
during  periods  other  than  the  period  of  production  in  France. 
Pistachio-nuts. 

Candied  or  preserved  table  fruits,  other  than  gherkins,  cucumbers,  picholines  and 
capers. 

Nursery  and  hothouse  plants  and  shrubs: — Aroideous,  amaryllideous,  araliaceous, 
aspidistra,  azalea  indica,  begonia,  bromeliaceous,  camellia,  cycadaceous,  cycla- 
mens, crotons,  dracaena,  hothouse  ferns,  selaginellaceous,  maranta,  ophiopogon, 
orchidaceous,  palms,  pandanaceous,  phormium. 
Mineral  waters. 

Marble  (statuary  or  other),  sculptured,  polished,  shaped  (turned,  etc.),  or  other- 
wise worked. 
Alabaster,  sculptured  or  otherwise  worked. 

tCut  gems,  including  so-called  scientific  stones,  in  the  rough  Gr  cut 
Agate  and  other  similar  stones,  worked. 
Rock  crystal,  worked. 

Stone,  sculptured,  shaped  (turned,  etc.),  or  polished,  other  than  lithographic  stones. 
Staff  and  plaster  moulding. 
Balls  (chiques)  of  stone. 
Bromine,  liquid. 
Bromides. 
Bromine  products. 
Wine  lees  and  crude  tartar. 
Perfumery  (soap  and  other). 

Pottery  of  common  clay,  glazed  or  enamelled,  not  including  bricks,  tiles  and  other 
builders'  pottery. 

Stoneware   (poteries  cuites  en  gres)   of  fine  paste,  with  or  without  decorations, 

reliefs  or  enamels. 
Fine  faience  and  majolica. 
Porcelain. 

other  than  lemons,  oranges,  cedrats,  etc.,  mandarin  oranges  and  "  chinois/'  bananas, 
carob-beans,  wine  grapes  and  grape  residue,  must,  apples  and  pears,  figs  and  almonds. 

t  The  French  Office  in  London  will  not  grant  licenses  for  the  importation  ol  diamonds ; 
application  for  permission  to  import  diamonds  must  be  made  by  the  consignee  to  the  competent 
authority  in  France. 

Glass  and  crystal,  viz. : — 
348  —        )         Plate  glass  and  looking  glass  (including  such  glass  bevelled,  engraved,  cut  or 
348  quater  \  shaped,  wired  and  opaque). 

ex  350  Hollow  glass  (gobeleterie) ,  other  than  articles  for  lighting  purposes. 

ex  358  Vitrifications — 

Imitation  precious  stones,  charms  (breloques) ,  coloured  or  not,  of  glass. 

Flowers  and  ornaments  of  beads  and  porcelain  ;  mosaics  on  paper. 

Wreaths,  finished  or  not,  and  other  articles  of  vitrification  or  porcelain,  with 
or  without  ornaments  of  metal. 


ex  85 
ex  86 


ex  170 


174  quater 
ex  175 

ex  175  bis 

175  ter 
ex  176 
ex  176  bis 
ex  177 
177  bis 
177  ter 
234 

234  bis 

ex  278 
311 
337 

341 

345-346 
347 

*  I.e., 


*  Articles  of  hosiery  trimmed  with  crochet,  lace,  ribbon,  tape,  galloons  and  other  ornaments, 
are  not  considered  as  "  embroidered  or  ornamented  with  lace  or  passementerie/'  provided  that 
such  additions  be  simple  accessories  increasing  the  value  of  the  article  by  less  than  15  per  cent. 

t  The  term  maroquinerie  comprises  the  various  articles  manufactured  by  morocco  tanners, 
of  which  the  principal  part  consists  of  leather  (moroccoed  or  not),  such  as  portfolios,  blotting 
pads,  hand  bags,  travelling  bags  (small  or  medium  size),  purses,  albums,  etc.  "Hard"  maro- 
quinerie includes  particularly  articles  in  which  the  leather  constitutes  only  an  exterior  covering 
stretched  or  fixed  on  a  carcase  of  wood,  cardboard,  etc.,  and  of  which  the  value,  compared  with 
the  weight,  is  relatively  less  than  that  of  articles  of  "  supple "  maroquinerie.  In  the  latter 
category  are  included  wares  of  which  the  leather  constitutes  the  principal  part  and  forms,  in  a 
sense,  the  body  of  the  article. 
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No.  in 
French 
Customs 
Tariff. 
391 

ex  419 


420  bis 

ex  442 
ex  443 

446 

ex  460, 
460  bis, 
460  quin., 
and  460  sex. 
ex  461 

ex  461  Ms 

ex  462 

ex  463 
464  ter 

464  quater 

465  ter 
469 


469 
469 
484 
490 


bis 
ter 


491 

491  bis 


491  ter 
ex  492 


ex  495 
err  496 


496  bis 


573 

ea;  581 
ex  587 
ex  591 
ex  592 
ear  592 
594 

594  bis 
604 

605 

ex  614 


bis  \ 


ex  614  bis 
ex  614  ter 


629  I 


Articles. 

Lace  and  guipure  of  tissues  of  linen,  hemp,  or  ramie. 
Articles  of  cotton,  viz.  : — 

Hosiery  articles    (other  than  gloves)    embroidered  by  hand  or  machine  or 
ornamented  with  lace  or  passementerie*,  including  socks  and  stockings 
openworked  or  "  a  grisote,"  and  stockings  striped  lengthwise  by  figure- 
weaving  (brochage). 
Hand-made  lace. 
Articles  of  wool,  viz. : — 

Carpets,  other  than  plain  or  printed  carpets. 
All  articles  of  hosiery  other  than  gloves  of  hosiery  work,  embroidered  by  hand 

or  machine  or  ornamented  with  lace  or  passementerie.* 
Hangings  ( tapisseries ) . 

Clothing  and  other  made-up  articles  of  silk  tissue. 

Paper  treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  or  by  an  equivalent  process  (parchment  paper, 
etc.). 

Paper  hangings  and  edgings  of  paper  hangings,  velvety,  metallised,  stamped,  glazed, 
imitation  leather. 

Cardboard  (rough),  in  sheets  or  plates,  weighing  at  least  350  grammes  per  square 
metre. 

Cut  cardboard  (rough),  grooved  or  shaped. 

Fancy  articles  of  cardboard   (cartonnages) ,  ornamented  with  paintings,  reliefs, 

stuffs,  wood,  plaited  straw,  common  metals,  etc. 
Lincrusta  and  the  like. 

Articles  of  cardboard  or  of  cellulose,  decorated  by  painting  or  with  incrustations. 

Engravings,  facsimiles  of  engravings,  photogravures,  photo-collographs  and  the 
like,  prints,  lithographs,  chromos,  decalcomania  pictures,  labels  and  designs  of 
all  kinds,  including  calendars,  commercial  advertisements  and  interiors  of 
albums  for  photographs  and  collections  and  picture  postcards. 

Photographs  other  than  those  having  an  artistic  or  documentary  character. 

Photogravures  and  the  like,  in  sheets  or  cut  into  cards,  menus,  etc. 

Gloves  of  fur,  skin,  or  leather. 

Trunks  of  wood  or  cardboard  covered  with  leather,  and  trunks  composed  entirely  of 
leather. 

Wares  of  moroccoed  leather  (maroquinerie-f) ,  supple  or  hard. 

Covers  for  albums  for  collections,  of  leather,  wood,  fabric,  paper,  plain  or  decorated, 

and  other. 
Albums  for  collections. 

Manufactures  of  skin  or  leather,  natural  or  artificial,  viz. : — 

Clothing  of  all  kinds  (not  including  boots  and  shoes,  gloves,  etc.). 

Valises,  hand-bags,  travelling  bags,  cases  for  photographical  apparatus,  for 

sporting  guns,  for  musical  instruments,  etc. 
Canes,  whips,  riding  whips,  sticks,  and  similar  articles  of  leather. 
Body  belts  of  worked  leather. 

Plate  and  other  large  wares  (orfevrerie)  of  gold,  of  platinum,  of  silver,  or  silver- 
gilt. 

Gilt  or  silvered  articles — 

Rolled  gold  or  silver  jewellery  (double),  on  silver,  on  copper  on  German  silver 
or  on  pinchbeck. 

Plaque   (i.e.,  wares  of  common  metal  covered,  by  rolling,  with  a  sheet  of 
precious  metal)  and  wares — other  than  jewellery — silvered  or  gilt. 
Imitation  jewellery. 

Articles  of  copper,  pure  or  alloyed  with  zinc  or  tin,  viz.  : — 
Cloisonne  enamels. 

Objects  of  art  and  ornament,  including  imitations. 
Old  arms  for  collections,  and  arms  of  all  descriptions  for  trophies. 
Casings  and  parts  of  grenades. 

Furniture,  carved,  incrusted,  with  marquetry  work,  decorated  with  mosaic  work, 
ornamented  with  copper,  gilt  or  lacquered. 

Beadings  and  mouldings  of  wood. 
Frames  of  wood,  of  all  sizes. 
Musical  instruments. 

Accessories  for,  and  detached  parts  of,  musical  instruments.  . 

Carriages  not  to  run  on  rails :  vehicles  other  than  those  for  commercial  or  agri- 
cultural use  or  for  cartage. 
Velocipedes  (cycles)  and  parts  thereof  (not  including  rims). 

♦Automobiles — 

Carriage  bodies  for  automobiles. 

Chassis  carrying  frames  for  automobiles,  of  stamped  sheet  steel. 
Iron  or  steel  rims  (jantes)  for  automobiles. 
Acetylene  headlights  and  generators  for  automobiles. 
Coral,  mounted  or  cut. 
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No.  in 
French 
Customs 
Tariff. 
613 

630  bis, 
630  ter 
635  bis 


ex  635 
quater 


638  ter 

639 

640 

640  bis 

640  ter 

640  quater 

641  bis 
643 

ex  644 
646-646  bis 


ex  647 

649 

650 

651 


651  bis 
ex  652 
654 


bis 


Articles. 

Articles  of  real  meerschaum. 

Articles  of  imitation  meerschaum,  of  copal,  of  steatite,  of  petroid,  of  diolite  or  of 

asbestos. 
Photographic  apparatus,  viz.  : — 

Apparatus  called  "  detective,"  instantaneous,  double-lens  photographic  appa- 
ratus and  hand  apparatus  of  all  kinds,  stereoscopic  or  not  (verascope, 
glyphoscope,  etc.),  metal  shutters. 
Cinematographs,   projection    apparatus,    magic   lanterns   with  cinematograph 
movements  and  other  apparatus. 
Graduated  or  gauged  glassware,  articles  of  blown  glass,  for  scientific  apparatus 

and  instruments  and  for  laboratories. 
Small   wares    (tabletterie)    of   ivory,    mother-of-pearl,    tortoiseshell,    amber  and 
amberoid,  viz. : — 
Combs. 

Billiard  balls  and  countersunk  beads. 

Keys  for  musical  instruments  with  keyboards. 

Tobacco  piipes  and  stems  of  wood,  mounted  in  amberoid,  amber,  ivory,  mother- 
of-pearl  or  tortoiseshell.  *• 
Cigar-holders  and  cigarette-holders,  mounted  or  not. 
Other  articles. 

Small  wares  (tabletterie)  of  other  materials. 
Fans  and  handscreens,  mounted  or  unmounted. 
Brushmakers'  wares,  fine. 

Products  of  the  toy  trade  and  fancy  and  bazaar  goods  (articles  de  bimbeloterie) 

and  worked  detached  parts  thereof. 
Corsets  of  silk  tissue,  pure  or  mixed. 
Worked  human  hair. 

"  Ouvrages  de  mode"  (hats  for  women  and  girls,  trimmed  with  flowers,  feathers, 

and  other  millinery  ornaments). 
Artificial  plants,  foliage  and  fruit,  even  affixed  to  other  articles  (except  "ouvrages 

de  mode"),  branches  for  vases  and  similar  decorative  articles  and  detached 

parts  thereof. 

Plants  and  flowers,  naturalised,  sterilised,  painted  or  prepared. 
Umbrellas  and  parasols,  of  silk. 

Articles  for  collections,  not  for  trade  purposes,  other  than  samples,  natural  history 
specimens  and  Egyptian,  Greek,  Roman,  etc.,  antiquities. 


TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  INTERPRETATIONS. 
United  Kingdom. 

LANDING  AT  BIRKENHEAD  OF  ANIMALS  (FOR  SLAUGHTER)  FROM  CANADA,  NEWFOUNDLAND,  THE 

UNITED  STATES  OR  ICELAND. 

According  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Journal  for  December  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
and  Fisheries  have  issued  an  order  ["  Liverpool  (Birkenhead)  Foreign  Animals 
Wharf  Order  of  1916"],  dated  the  23rd  November,  which  provides  that,  as  from  the 
1st  December,  animals  brought  from  the  Dominion  of  Canada  or  from  Newfoundland 
or  from  the  United  States  or  from  Iceland  in  a  vessel  which  has  not — 

(a)  within  twenty-eight  days  before,  or  at  any  time  since,  taking  the  animals  on 
board,  had  on  board  an  animal  exported  or  carried  coastwise  from  a  port  in 
any  country  except  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  Newfoundland,  the  United 
States,  Iceland,  and  the  British  Isles;  or 

(b)  within  twenty-one  days  before,  or  at  any  time  since,  taking  the  animals  on 
board,  entered  or  been  in  a  port  in  any  country  except  the  British  Isles,  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  Newfoundland,  the  United  States,  and  Iceland; 

may  be  landed  for  slaughter  (within  ten  days  of  landing)  at  the  foreign  animals 
Wharf,  Birkenhead,  which  is  defined  in  the  schedule  to  the  order. 

*  The  French  Office  in  London  will  not  grant  licenses  for  the  importation  of  those  parts  of 
accessories  of  automobiles  of  which  the  importation  is  prohibited.  Applications  for  import 
licenses  in  respect  of  such  parts  or  accessories  should  be  made  by  the  consignee  to  the  competent 
authorities  in  Prance. 
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It  is  provided,  however,  that  animals  shall  not  be  landed  at  the  foreign  animals 
wharf  unless  and  until  the  master  of  the  vessel  has  on  the  occasion  of  their  importa- 
tion delivered  to  the  Commissioners  of  Customs  and  Excise,  or  their  proper  officer, 
a  declaration  made  and  signed  that  all  the  animals  then  imported  therein  are  properly 
imported  according  to  the  provisions  of  this  order.  Nothing  in  this  order  shall  affect 
the  prohibition  of  the  landing  of  swine  brought  from  a  port  in  the  United  States, 
which  is  contained  in  article  5  of  the  "  Foreign  Animals  Order  of  1910." 

WITHDRAWAL  OF  PROHIBITION  OF  LANDING  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN  OF  HAY  AND  STRAW  FROM  THE 


UNITED  STATES. 

A  further  Order  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  ["  Foreign  Hay  and 
Straw  (Amendment)  Order  of  1916  "],  also  dated  the  23rd  November,  withdraws,  as 
from  the  1st  December,  the  prohibition  on  the  landing  in  Great  Britain  of  hay  and 
straw,  from  the  United  States. 


New  Zealand. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Beddoe,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Auckland,  has  forwarded 
the  following  customs  decisions: — 


Goods 


A.  and  m.s.,  viz: — 
Blind  or  shade  pulls,   plaited  or 
without  cords  attached. 
Kumeras.. 

Machinery,  n.o.e.,  vii:— 
Packing  machine  (the  Lightning 
Package  '  Packer  ")  for  packing 
powdered,  granulated  or  fibrous 
substances  into  small  packages 
(claimed  as  flour-milling  machin- 
ery). 

Oil  baizes,  plain  colours .    . .  .   

Pot-scourers,  "Presto  '  and  similar, 
being  metal  shavings  iu  rough  un- 
bound bundles. 

Tire-pressure  gauge  or  indicator 
(Schrader's  Universal") 

Wooden  boxes  or  caskets,  clasped, 
containing  cigars,  if  dovetailed, 
satin-lined,  or  otherwise  specially 
finished  so  a3  to  be  suitable  for  per- 
manent use. 


Classification  under  Tariff, 
and  Item  No. 


As  a.  and  m.s.  (482).. 

As  potatoes  (219) . . 

As  machinery  n.o.e.  (182). 


As  leather  cloth  plain  colours  (291). 
As  n.o.e.  (483)  


As  parts  of  motor  vehicles  (191a). 
As  wood  en  ware  n.o.e.  (201)   , 


Rate  of  Duty. 


General 
Tariff 


Free. 
£1  a  toil. 
20% 


Free. 
Free. 


10% 

20% 


Preferential 
Surt;)  x 

on  Foreign 
Goods. 


10% 


10% 

10°/ 
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NOTES  ON  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

AUSTRO-HUNGARY  BANKING  SYNDICATE  TO  OPERATE  IN  TURKEY. 

(The  Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

According  to  information  recently  published  in  the  Austro-Hungarian  press,  two 
Austrian  and  two  Hungarian  banks  have  combined  to  form  a  new  syndicate,  under 
the  style  of  "  The  Austro-Hungarian  Orient  Group,"  for  operations  in  Turkey.  The 
banks  concerned  are  the  Oesterreichische  Creditanstalt,  the  Wiener  Bank-Verein,  the 
Ungarischen  Allgemeinen  Credit  Bank  and  the  Pester  Ungarische  Commercial  Bank. 

All  four  institutions  have  already  carried  on  banking  and  financial  operations 
in  Turkey.  The  first-named  has  represented  the  interests  of  Austro-Hungarian  holders 
of  Turkish  bonds  in  the  management  of  the  Ottoman  Public  Debt,  and  founded  the 
Turkish  tobacco  monopoly.  The  Wiener  Bank-Verein  has  for  years  had  a  branch  in 
Constantinople  and  an  agency  in  Smyrna,  and,  together  with  the  Deutsche  Bank,  is 
interested  in  a  number  of  Turkish  railways.  The  Ungarischen  Allgemeinen  Credit 
Bank  has  set  up  an  electrical  enterprise  in  Constantinople  which  built  the  tramway 
there;  the  bank  holds  a  prominent  position  in  Turkish  industry.  The  Pester  Ungar- 
ische Commercial  Bank  has  done  business  in  many  centres  in  the  Balkans.  The  four 
banks  have  already  co-operated  in  Bulgaria,  having  been  instrumental  in  setting  up 
in  that  country  the  Banque  Balkanique. 

So  far  as  the  separate  banking  activities  of  the  four  institutions  are  concerned, 
these  will  not  be  affected  by  the  agreement.  But  where  it  is  a  case  of  opening  up 
commercial  or  industrial  possibilities  in  Turkey,  the  syndicate  will  act  as  a  single 
entity.  The  establishment  of  this  syndicate  is  stated  to  be  a  preparation  for  the  post 
helium  period.  The  syndicate  has  appointed  two  committees  of  inquiry:  one  to  study 
possibilities  in  industry  and  mining;  and  the  other  to  consider  questions  of  building 
and  transport. 

TRADE  NOTES. 

(British  Export  Gazette.) 

India  doubled  its  normal  output  of  copper  in  1915. 
Cheap  motor  cars  find  a  good  market  in  Sumatra. 
A  State  monopoly  has  been  established  in  Italy. 
Spain  is  becoming  an  excellent  market  for  hand  fire  extinguishers. 
The  importation  of  furniture  into  Peru  has  shown  large  development  in  recent 
years. 

The  manufacture  of  pens  is  making  great  strides  in  Japan,  and  an  export  trade 
has  begun. 

Three-fourths  of  the~  imports  of  New  Zealand  are  obtained  from  the  British 
.  Empire. 

Bussia,  India  and  China  are  enormous  prospective  markets  for  electrical 
materials. 

British  commercial  travellers  are,  we  learn,  hardly  ever  seen  in  Celebes,  Dutch 
East  Indies. 

Singapore  spent  in  1915  £416,000  on  electrical  machinery  and  material,  against 
£440,000  in  tthe  previous  year. 

Local  firms  in  Ecuador  are  increasingly  seeking  agencies  for  United  States  com- 
modities as  a  result  of  the  war. 

12946—4 
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Suitable  threshing  machinery  once  successfully  introduced  into  Manchuria, 
would,  it  is  believed,  sell  by  thousands. 

Stores  in  Hong  Kong  managed  by  native  Chinese  are,  it  is  stated,  being  worked 
on  a  cash  basis  with  satisfactory  results. 

Shirts  for  the  Brazilian  market  should  be  packed  in  cardboard  boxes,  and  the 
latter  enclosed  in  wooden  cases.    Prices  range  from  about  6s.  upwards. 

Wood  file  handles  and  hammer,  pick  and  axe  handles  of  hickory  and  ash  are  exten- 
sively stocked  by  Australian  hardware  and  ironmongery  firms. 

More  attention  to  irrigation  in  the  Philippines  is  producing  a  larger  agricultural 
output  and  a  keener  demand  for  machinery  and  implements. 

Venice  is  a  good  market  for  gas  and  electrical  materials,  and  was  formerly  sup- 
plied from  Germany  and  Austria,  quotations  always  being  given  in  lire,  including 
duty  and  carriage.  , 

Dry  goods,  shirts,  fancy  goods,  etc.,  shipped  to  Costa  Rica  should  be  packed  in 
bales,  the  goods  being  first  wrapped  in  paper,  then  in  oilcloth,  and  the  bale  itself 
should  be  covered  with  jute  cloth. 

The  bedstead  trade  of  Egypt,  formerly  entirely  in  British  hands,  but  for  a  few 
years  before  the  war  subjected  to  keen  competition  on  the  part  of  Germany,  should 
now  revert  to  Great  Britain. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  150,000  persons  and  firms  in  Japan  awaiting  the 
installation  of  telephones  on  their  premises,  the  Government  being  unable  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  demand  for  appliances. 

Import  and  export  declarations  relating  to  goods  imported  into  or  exported  from 
Prance  must  now  specify  for  statistical  purposes,  the  value  of  the  goods  at  the  place 
and  time  of  presentation  to  the  French  Customs  authorities. 

Bussian  industrialists  and  importers  are  not  at  present  asking  for  credit,  but  are 
willing  to  pay  cash  or  even  in  advance  for  goods  shipped  to  them.  That  should  suit 
the  prejudices  of  British  firms  eager  to  enter  the  market. 

Italy  sends  South  Africa  about  £4,000  worth  of  cheese  per  annum. 

Japan  is  now  keenly  competing  in  certain  eastern  markets  with  South  Africa  in 
the  supply  of  coal. 

In  1914-15  some  88,347  tons  of  shipping  cleared  from  the  Somaliland  ports  of 
Berbera,  Bulhar,  and  Zeyla;  in  1915-16,  71,227  tons. 

The  principal  increases  in  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  Gold  Coast 
during  1915  fell  under  the  heads  of  cotton,  rice,  soap,  perfumery,  carriages  and  carts, 
and  ale  and  porter. 

Nyasaland  tobacco  is  making  huge  strides.  In  1904-5  the  exports  were  56,826 
pounds,  valued  at  £947;  in  1914-15  they  were  3,308,948  pounds,  valued  at  £82,735. 

FUTURE  OF  MACHINERY  IN  FRENCH  AGRICULTURE. 

(United  States  Commercial  Attache  C.  W.  A.  Veditz,  in  Commerce  Reports.) 

Prof.  Max  Bingelmann,  director  of  the  French  official  bureau  for  testing  agri- 
cultural machinery,  makes  the  following  statement  concerning  the  future  of 
machinery  in  French  agriculture: — 

Of  the  130,965,000  acres  included  within  the  frontiers  of  France  before  the  war. 
the  agricultural  territory  amounted  to  123,552,000  acres,  of  which  the  cultivated  area 
formed  113,668,000  acres.    Ploughs  drawn  by  cattle  or  horses  were  employed  upon  the 


following  areas: — 

Crops.  Acres. 

Cereals  and  grains  '.   33,112.000 

Tubers   3,954,000 

Beets   741,000 

Annual  forage  crops   4,200,000 

Artificial  and  temporary  meadows;  of  the  7,907,000  acres  occa- 
sionally devoted  to  this  purpose,  there  are  ploughed  each 

year   1,730,000 


Total   43,737,000 
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Assuming  that  only  the  tenth  part  of  the  above  area — that  is  to  say,  4,374,000 
acres — admits  of  the  economical  employment  of  machinery,  it  would  appear  that 
17,000  farm  tractors  could  be  used  for  ploughing  purposes  in  France. 

Of  the  5,500,000  agricultural  "  exploitations "  of  France,  one  may  estimate  at 
85,000  the  number  which  are  likely  to  be  interested  in  the  use  of  machinery  for  farm- 
ing purposes,  and  particularly  farm  tractors.  In  addition  to  appliances  used  for 
ploughing,  scarifying,  harvesting,  etc.,  there  will  also  be  a  demand  for  what  may  be 
called  special  appliances,  particularly  those  which  will  be  needed  by  viticulturists ; 
and  it  should  be  noted  that  the  vineyards  of  France  have  a  total  area  of  more  than 
3,700,000  acres. 

The  farm  machinery  needed  by  the  French  colonies  constitutes  a  distinct  cate- 
gory because  of  environmental  and  climatic  conditions  differing  from  those  that 
prevail  in  the  mother  country.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  machinery  will  probably  be 
used  upon  a  large  scale  in  general  land  improvements,  such  as  clearing  up  the  land 
and  removing  stones  and  stumps,  which  farmers  now  hesitate  to  undertake  with  only 
the  aid  of  horse-drawn  appliances. 

CORRESPONDENCE  WITH  AUSTRALIA. 

(Exporters'  Review.) 

According  to  United  States  Commercial  Attache  Philip  B.  Kennedy,  whose  report 
entitled  "  Exporting  to  Australia  "  has  just  been  issued,  Americans  should  pay  par- 
ticular attention  to  their  correspondence  with  Australian  firms.  It  takes  about  two 
months  to  get  a  reply  from  Australia,  so  it  is  necessary  to  tell  the  whole  story  on 
each  occasion.  An  experienced  Sydney  importer  urges  his  American  correspondents 
to  write  him  always  as  though  he  knew  nothing.  The  typical  American  sales  letter 
which  "  has  a  punch  "  is  not  suitable  for  the  Australian  trade.  The  managing  director 
of  what  is  probably  the  largest  business  in  Australia  states  that  more  harm  is  done 
by  such  letters  than  by  any  other  one  thing.  The  more  important  firms  are  familiar 
with  normal  English  correspondence,  and  they  resent  as  discourteous  the  curt,  familiar 
letters  so  frequently  used  in  the  United  States. 

NOTES  OF  INTEREST  FROM  CHINA,  INDIA  AND  JAPAN. 

(Kelly's  Monthly  Trade  Review.) 

Hong  Kong,  China. — At  the  local  Chamber  of  Commerce  the  question  of  estab- 
lishing a  modern  school  for  teaching  the  Chinese  language  to  Europeans  employed 
here  was  recently  discussed,  and  it  was  decided  to  issue  a  report  containing  several 
practical  suggestions,  and  we  derive  from  this  report  that  the  Chamber  is  satisfied 
that  mandarin  will  be  the  future  language  for  China,  and  Europeans  should  therefore 
abstain  from  wasting  their  time  in  learning  the  cantonese  dialect,  unless  they  do  so 
for  special  purposes. 

Peking. — We  have  had  many  proofs  lately  of  China's  serious  intention  of  modern- 
izing herself.  Now  comes  the  news  that  China  has  changed  .her  manner  of  counting, 
the  western  system  having  been  introduced  on  January  1,  1917.  Up  to  the  time  of 
writing  the  Chinese  book-keeping  has  been  the  single  entry  system,  and  herein  lies 
undoubtedly  a  good  explanation  of  Chinese  stagnation  in  recent  years.  This  system 
may  be  all  right  for  a  sweet-shop  or  shoe-mending  business,  but  scarcely  applicable 
in  State  institutions  like  banks,  insurance  companies,  railway  concerns,  etc.. 

Shanghai. — An  agent  writes  that  the  telegraphic  service  has  been  improved  upon 
greatly.  Thus,  the  average  working  speed  on  the  85 -mile  Peking-Tientsin  line  is  110 
words  per  minute,  and  on  the  750-mile  Peking-Hankow  line  70  words  per  minute. 
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T'aochung. — We  understand  that  the  devlopment  of  the  Taochung  iron  mine 
(Anhui  province)  has  been  undertaken  by  Japanese  interests,  and  an  agreement  has 
been  entered  into  between  the  Chinese  authorities  and  the  Sino-Japanese  Industrial 
Development  Company. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  mine  contains  some  60,000,000  tons  of  ore,  which  has  a 
higher  percentage  of  iron  than  is  usual  in  the  district. 

Tientsin. — A  correspondent  writes  us  that  exporters,  of  toilet  soap  to  China  should 
always  wrap  the  cakes  in  nice  paper  and  put  them  in  fancy  boxes  containing  from 
three  to  six  cakes.  The  import  of  toilet  soaps  into  China  is  considerable,  in  1915 
amounting  to  the  value  of  £297,220. 

The  Eussian-made  soap  is  highest  in  demand,  retailing  at  2s.,  and  the  wholesale 
price  is  £1  Is.  per  dozen. 

A  native  brand  manufactured  in  Shanghai  retails  at  9d.  and  the  wholesale  price 
per  dozen  is  8s.  3d.  Then  there  is  a  Japanese  soap  much  in  vogue,  retailing  at  Is.  and 
with  a  wholesale  price  of  10s.  9d. 

The  cheapest  of  all  toilet  soaps  on  the  market  is  a  foreign  soap,  probably  of  Ger- 
man origin,  retailing  at  8d.  and  with  a  wholesale  price  of  4s.  10jd.  per  dozen. 

Saigon  (French  lndo-Uhina.) — Our  correspondent  writes  that  condensed  and 
malted  milk  will  now  be  admitted  into  the  colony  at  the  minimum  rates  of  duty. 

Seoul  (Korea.) — The  number  of  inhabitants  of  Korea  is  now  well  over  16,000,000 
and  the  number  of  settled  households  amounts  to  3,112,103.  The  population  is  con- 
stantly increasing  as  a  result  of  the  new  life  infused  by  the  Japanese  elements.  We 
are  confident  that  here  is  a  large  field  for  British,  French  and  Italian  trade  expansion. 

Colombo  (Ceylon)  India. — The  import  duty  on  automobiles  (not  trucks)  into 
Ceylon  has  been  increased  33J  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Previously  the  import  duty  was 
5&  per  cent. 

We  understand  that  an  export  royalty  of  3  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  contemplated  on 
plumbago. 

Madras. — It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  pencil-making  industry  is  now  well 
established  in  this  presidency.  So  far  the  chief  difficulty  has  been  in  supplying  a  pro- 
perly refined  graphite,  and  suitable  wood  for  making  the  pencils  has  also  been  some- 
what difficult  to  find.  It  has  been  proved,  here  as  elsewhere,  that  there  is  a  distinct 
difference  between  turning  out  a  good  product  and  placing  the  production  on  a  suit- 
able basis ;  but  the  initial  experiments  furnish  ample  evidence  that  the  pencil  industry 
in  this  presidency,  if  well  supervised,  is  bound  to  assume  very  large  proportions. 
Undoubtedly  the  success  of  the  first  factory  will  go  far  in  promoting  similar  indus- 
tries in  various  parts  of  India,  and  here  seems  to  be  a  field  for  the  British  investor  as 
well  as  for  the  manufacturer  of  pencil-making  machinery. 

A  correspondent  draws  our  attention  to  the  splendid  bone  and  fish  manure  manu- 
factured here,  containing  23  per  cent  phosphoric  acid  and  4  per  cent  nitrogen  now 
selling  at  a  price  of  £4  7 s.  per  ton. 

A  local  correspondent  writes  that  there  is  "  still  a  big  demand  for  cycles,"  and  he 
is  anxious  that  British  manufacturers  should  send  consignments  or  establish  agencies 
all  over  the  presidency  "  to  counteract  American  propaganda." 

A  cattle  census  was  taken  here  in  July,  according  to  which  the  Madras  presidency 
held  about  35,000,000  head  of  live  stock.  As  a  result  of  this  imposing  figure  we  now 
hear  that  the  Government  of  India  has  sanctioned  the  creation  of  a  directorship  of 
agriculture  for  the  presidency,  to  deal  with  all  questions  affecting  cattle  breeding  and 
dairy  operations. 

Mysore  City  {Madras). — We  understand  that  arrangements  have  been  made  by 
the  Government  to  send  an  official  deputation  to  Kussia  with  the_  object  of  increasing 
the  commerce  of  South  India  with  this  country.   Notifications  have  been  sent  out  to 
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Kussian  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  to  important  business  firms;  and  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  deputation  to  bring  with  it  samples  of  the  products  of  South  India,  with  a 
view  of  opening  up  a  constant  trade.  At  the  present  time  Russia  is  buying  oil-seed, 
spices  and  tea  from  this  province,  but  the  opinion  is  held  here  that  the  trade  could  be 
developed  into  very  large  figures. 

Kobe,  Japan. — A  correspondent  writes  : — 

"  The  total  number  of  newspapers  published  in  Japan  proper  in  1913  was  365, 
their  aggregate  daily  circulation  being  about  4,310,000.  To-day  there  must  be  some 
increase  in  the  number.  Of  the  above  Tokyo  boasts  of  owning  32,  Osaka  13,  and  the 
provinces  320.  Out  of  32  Tokyo  papers,  15  possess  among  them  54  rotary  presses,  their 
total  daily  circulation  running  up  to  about  1,600,000.  The  corresponding  figures  for 
Osaka  are  6,  25  and  766,000  and  for  the  province  57,  74,  and  969,000.  These  dailies 
sell  for  one  sen,  or  a  quarter  of  a  penny,  a  copy,  with  the  solitary  exception  of  the 
Jiji,  which  maintains  the  price  of  2£  sen  a  copy.v 

The  country  also  possesses  hundreds  of  periodicals  of  monthly  and  more  frequent 
publication.  Monthlies  enjoy  considerable  influence,  far  more  than  weeklies,  while 
their  educational  value  is  not  small. 

Osaka. — The  Japanese  Government,  recognizing  that  quite  new  conditions  must 
soon  prevail  in  the  world's  trade  as  the  result  of  the  war,  are  now  making  plans  to 
maintain  and  further  develop  the  wonderful  progress  Japan  has  made  as  a  direct  out- 
come of  the  present  world-struggle.    Thus,  a  correspondent  writes : — 

"  In  order  to  ensure  a  satisfactory  market  for  Japanese  goods,  and  be  enabled  to 
know  the  character,  quality  and  quantity  of  all  manufactures  and  goods  that  will  \n 
the  future  be  demanded  by  the  respective  markets,  the  Japanese  Government  is 
appointing  commercial  commissioners  to  reside  in  the  chief  centres  abroad.  It  will- 
be  their  duty  to  keep  the  business  community  at  home  in  constant  and  intelligent 
touch  with  market  conditions  all  over  the  world.  In  this  connection,  it  is  understood 
that  these  commissioners  have  already  gathered  an  enormous  amount  of  information. 

"  An  important  feature  in  this  new  J apanese  programme  of  commercial  intelli- 
gence is  that  the  commissioners  are  to  be  assisted  by  students  who  will  devote  their 
lives  to  a  study  of  the  trade  fields  in  which  they  may  be  posted,  with  the  view  to  taking 
the  places  of  their  superiors  ,as  the  latter  retire  or  are  removed." 

Tolcyo. — Inquiries  made  by  the  Japanese  Department  of  Finance  show  that  dur- 
ing the  first  five  months  of  this  year  the  shipments  of  Japanese  earthenware  amounted 
in  value  to  yen  4,500,000.  The  figures  indicate  an  increase  of  yen  2,390,000  as  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year.  This  two-fold  increase  was  mainly 
due  to  large  shipments  to  the  United  States,  India,  and  other  countries  in  the  South 
Pacific,  where  the  demand  is  steadily  increasing.  In  Gifu,  Kyoto,  Nagoya,  and  other 
industrial  districts  manufacturers  have  recently  discontinued  the  manufacture  of 
eartiienware  for  home  use,  and  are  now  engaged  in  producing  articles  to  suit  the  mar- 
kets in  the  west. 

According  to  the  Official  Gazette,  Japan  had  on  the  1st  July,  1916,  a  total  of 
2,146  vessels,  with  a  total  tonnage  of  1,627,103,  of  which  number  not  less  than  431  are 
ocean  traders. 

The  public  subscription  in  Japan  to  the  Russian  loan  has  had  the  gratifying  and 
remarkable  result  that  the  amount  in  question,  £7,000,000  iias  been  twice  over  sub- 
scribed. 

Yokohama. — Although  the  output  of  caustic  soda — for  which  article  there  is  a 
market  practically  without  limits  just  now  at  very  high  prices,  whilst  the  demand  on 
the  .home  market  is  not  so  brisk — in  Japan  has  considerably  increased,  the  Japanese 
Government  have  now  placed  an  absolute  embargo  on  all  exports. 

A  report  is  current  that  prominent  Japanese  financiers  are  seriously  considering 
raising  a  reorganization  loan  of  £25,781,250  with  which  to  restore  China's  troublesome- 
finances. 
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According  to  a  recent  census  return,  the  population  of  the  six  largest  cities  of 
Japan  at  the  end  of  the  year  1915  was  as  follows : — 

Tokyo  .   2,444,796 

Osaka   1,460,218 

Kyoto   539,153 

Kobe   498,317 

Yokohama   428,663 

Nagoya   389,272 


OPENING  FOR  HEATING  APPARATUS  IN  CHINA. 

The  following  may  contain  a  hint  for  Canadian  as  well  as  American  manufac- 
turers:— A  firm  in  Hankow,  China,  has  stated  to  the  American  Consul-General, 
Edwin  S.  Cunningham,  its  desire  to  obtain  an  agency  for  American  plumbing  and 
heating  plants.  In  accepting  such  an  agency  it  would  expect  the  manufacturer  to 
send  out  a  competent  and  reliable  American  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  work. 
<k  We  would  be  prepared,"  it  states  in  a  letter,  "  to  pay  half  his  salary  while  he  was  out 
here  on  a  time  contract  of  say  three  or  five  years,  as  well  as  a  small  interest  in  the 
business  in  the  way  of  a  commission  on  all  his  sales  and  on  all-  orders  taken  by  the 
firm  in  this  particular  line.  We  would  expect  the  agency  firm  in  America  to  pay  for 
his  passage  out  to  China,  in  consideration  of  our  placing  all  our  orders  for  materials, 
etc.,  through  them,  and  on  the  termination  of  his  contract  would  agree  to  pay  his 
passage  back  to  the  States." 

DUTCH  DEVICE  AIMS  AT  FUEL  ECONOMY. 

(United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 

The  difficulty  since  the  war  began  of  obtaining  adequate  supplies  of  coal  for 
industrial  uses  in  the  Netherlands  has  led  to  various  investigations  and  suggestions 
for  the  relief  of  the  situation.  A  Dutch  technical  periodical  describes  a  device  for 
economizing  fuel  by  getting  all  the  coke  and  the  unconsumed  pieces  of  coal  out  of  the 
ashes  or  refuse  from  a  furnace  and  using  them  again.  In  many  instances  it  has  been 
found  that  more  than  20  per  cent,  sometimes  as  high  as  75  per  cent,  of  furnace 
refuse  consists  of  combustible  material.  The  practice  has  been  to  pick  this  out  by 
hand,  but  the  results  were  not  satisfactory. 

By  the  device  described  furnace  refuse  is  ground  and  put  through  sieves,' which 
separate  it  into  parts  of  four  different  sizes.  Each  part  is  put  into  a  separate  basin 
containing  a  liquid  with  a  specific  gravity  somewhat  more  than  that  of  water,  in  which 
it  is  briskly  stirred  about.  This  liquid  is  said  to  be  very  cheap  and  easy  to  make,  and 
to  be  generally  a  refuse  product  of  factories.  The  stirring  and  revolving  of  the  particles 
k>  the  liquid  bring  the  lighter,  which  are  the  combustible  remnants,  to  the  surface, 
while  the  heavier  or  unusable  parts  sink.  The  combustible  remnants,  therefore,  need 
only  to  be  scooped  out,  and  when  dried,  it  is  claimed,  make  good  fuel.  It  is  stated 
that,  in  general,  2,000  tons  of  furnace  refuse  will  yield  38  tons  of  fuel  of  good  quality, 
besides  much  of  an  inferior  quality.  The  refuse  left  from  the  sieving  process  can 
be  used  in  making  a  fine  grade  of  beton,  it  is  averred. 

The  cost  of  installing  this  device  would  be  too  much  for  a  small  factory,  but  it 
has  been  suggested  that  an  establishment  might  be  erected  and  the  refuse  from 
factories  within  a  given  district  be  collected  and  treated  there,  so  that  all  the  associated 
factories  would  be  able  to  operate  their  furnaces  very  cheaply. 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 

Quantity  of  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators, 
and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 

Prepared  by  Inspection  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  Ottawa. 


Week  ending  December  22,  1916. 


Fort  William— 

C.  P.  R   

Consolidated  Elevator  Co  

Empire  Elevator  Co    

Ogilvie  Flour  Mills  Co   

Western  Terminal  Elevator  Co. 

G.  T.  Pacific.   

Grain  Growers'  Grain  Co  

Fort  William  Elevator  Co  

Eastern  Terminal  Elevator  Co.  . 
Thunder  Bay  Elevator  

Port  Arthur — 
Port  Arthur  Elevator  Co  

D.  Horn  &  Co  

Dominion  Government  Elevator. 


Total  terminal  elevators. 


Saskatoon  Dom.  Government  Elevator. 
Moosejaw  Dom.  Government  Elevator.. 
Calgary  Dom.  Government  Elevator... . 
Vancouver  Dom.  Government  Elevator. 

Total  interior  terminal  elevators 


Depot  Harbour  

Midland — 

Aberdeen  Elevator  Co  

Midland  Elevator  Co  

Tiffin,  G.  T.  P  

PortMcNicol  

Collingwood  

Goderich  Elevator  and  Transit  Co.,  Ltd 
Kingston — 

Montreal  Transportation  Co.  ... 

Commercial  Elevator  Co  

Port  Colborne  

Prescott  

Montreal — 

Harbour  Commissioners  No.  1  

No.  2  

Montreal  Warehousing  Co  

Quebec  Harbour  Commissioners  

West  St.  John,  N.B  

Halifax,  N.S  


Total  public  elevators. 
Total  quantity  in  store . 


Wheat. 


Bushels. 

2,303,509 
858,1(59 
783,785 

1,021,837 
483,886 

2,109,974 
797,010 
650,745 
800,58! 
597,723 

2,881,148 
226,758 
1,398.738 


14,913,833 


275,176 
433,718 
176,144 
4,475 


889,513 


377,989 
21,161 
1,657,376 
1,416,967 


794,768 


9,293 
683,621 


533,847 
96,034 

287,764 
23,190 

675,604 


6,577,614 
22,380,960 


Oats. 


Bushels. 

1,055,256 
372, 920 
300,818 
189,975 
244,522 
515,058 
627,614 
546,447 
579,032 
437,142 

1,717.616 
104,003 
590,776 

8,281,179 


133,639 
97,513 

153.406 
90,580 

475,138 


355,630 
127,432 


109,533 
1,640.983 
5,450 
240,767 

181,292 
92,023 
1,571,634 


1,504,218 
1,100,573 
2,294,831 
169,445 
138,765 


9,532,576 


18,288,893 


Barley. 


Bushels. 

125,564 
27,313 
32,318 
25,583 
14,331 
85,412 
66,329 
31,341 
16,854 
51,218 

299,450 
45,185 
75,453 

896,351 


2,630 
1,917 
7,260 


11,807 


36,840 


118,468 
51,104 


37,847 
82,879 
1,247 


337,779 


666,164 
1,574,322 


Flax. 


Bushels. 


125,913 
209,763 


288,222 
72,407 

60,561 


55,626 

111,457 
113,327 
113,479 

1,150,757 


2,620 
4.967 
'  86 


7,673 


t  5,393 


t  5,393 


1,158,430 
f  5,393 


Totals. 


Bushels. 

3,484,329 
1,384,315 
1,326,654 
1,237,395 
1,030,961 
3,7*2,851 
1,490,953 
1,289,094 
1,396,467 
1,141,709 

5,009,673 
4S9,273 
2,178,446 

25,242,120 


414,065 
538,115 
336,896 
95,055 

1,384,131 


355,630 

542,261 
21,161 
1,885,377 
3,109,054 
5,450 
1,035,535 

181,292 
101,316 
2,255,255 


2,075,912 
1,279,468 
2,583,842 
198,028 
1,152,148 


16,781,747 


43,407,998 


t  Corn 
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Grades  of  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East,  for  the  Week  ended 

December  22,  1916. 


Grades, 


Wheat- 
No.  1  Hard.... 
No.  1  Northern , 
No.  2 
No.  3 

No.  4  Wheat... 
No.  5 
No.  6 

Other  


Totals. 


Oats- 
Extra  No.  1C.W, 

No.  1  C.W  

No.  2  „   

No.  3   

Ex.  No.  1  Feed... 

No.  1  Feed  

No.  2   

Other  


Totals... 


Barley — 

No.  3  extra  O.W. 

No.  3  C.W   

No.  4  *   

Feed  

Rejected   

Other  


Totals , 


Flax- 
No.  1  Northwestern  Canada. 

No.  2  C.W  

No.  3  "  

Rejected  

Other  


Totals 


Corn . 


Total  quantity  in  store. 


Terminals. 


Busbe.lt 

22,160 
1.051,803 
2,047,845 
1,906,506 
1,629,933 


!,  165, 586 


14,913,833 


24,252 
2,022,802 
734.372 
1,233,076 


4,266,67 


Interior 
Terminal 
Elevators. 


Bushels. 


8,281,179 


126,836 
304, 140 
232,984 
51,718 
180,673 


896,351 


873,744 
176,656 
68,405 


31,952 


1,150,757 


25,242,120 


185,825 
208, 155 
183,702 
98,698 
36,188 
15,401 
161,544 


889,513 


23,842 
38,289 

157,390 
28,492 

153,444 
38,241 
11,079 
24,461 


Public 
Elevators, 
Eastern 
Division. 


Bushels. 

277,142 
1,219,343 
1,498,195 
1,654,186 

354, 330 

547,094 
79,445 

947,879 


6,577,614 


475,738 


714 
4,208 
6,368 

517 


11,807 


6,190 
1,25 

226 


7,673 


1,384,131 


68,874 
122,555 
082,778 
408,608 
204,385 
456,406 
188, 970 


9,532,576 


21,884 
209,023 
273,121 

61,770 
100,366 


666,164 


5,393 


16,781,74^ 


5,393 


43,407,998 
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Quantity  of  Wheat  and  other  Grain  in  Store  in  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators  and  Public  Elevators  in  the  East  on  December  22,  with 
Comparisons  for  Two  Years. 


Wheat. 

Other  Grain. 

1 

Total. 

December  22,  1916.— 

Terminal  Elevators  7..  . 

Interior  Eerminals  

Bushels. 

14,913,833 
889,513 
6,577,614 

Bushels. 

10,328,287 
494,618 
10,204,133 

Bushels. 

25,242,120 
1,384^131 
16  781  747 

Public  Elevators  in  the  East  

Total  

22,380,960 

21,027,038 

43,407,998 

December  £4,  1915.— 
Terminal  Elevators  

14,623,150 
1,054,238 
8,192,828 

7,451,122 
127,841 
6,617,060 

22  174  272 
1,182,079 
14,809,888 

Interior  Terminals  

Public  Elevators  in  the  East. .   

Total....    

December  28,  1914.— 

Terminal  Elevators   

Interior  Terminals  

23.870,216 

14,196,023 

37,066,239 

4,035,632 
1,874,516 
8,683,060 

2,819,402 
919,806 
4,855,132 

6.855,094 
2,794,322 
13,538,192 

Public  Elevators  in  the  East  

Total  

14,593,208 

8,594,400 

23,187,608 
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TENDERS  INVITED. 

Australia. 

Tender  forms,  specifications  and  indents  have  been  forwarded  by  Mr.  D.  H.  Ross, 
Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Melbourne,  for  equipment  required  by  the  New  South 
Wales  Railways,  Sydney,  and  the  Postmaster-General's  Department,  Brisbane,  Queens- 
land. These  tender  forms  are  open  to  the  inspection  of  Canadian  manufacturers  at 
the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa  (refer  File  No.  A-1919).  Particu- 
lars of  the  requirements,  together  with  the  date  on  which  the  tenders  close  at  Mel- 
bourne, are  briefly  outlined  thus: — 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES  RAILWAYS. 

The  following  indents  have  been  forwarded  by  the  New  South  Wales  Govern- 
ment Railways,  Sydney,  to  the  Agent-General  for  New  South  Wales,  123  Cannon 
street,  London,  E.C.,  England: — 

No.  Date.  Particulars.  Estimated  Cost. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

102/16. 

November  3 — 1,000 

170 

0 

0 

103/16. 

7 —  3 

hi-duty  rail   drilling  machines.  .  . 

21 

6 

0 

104/16. 

6—  6 

Schweitzer     and     conrad  fuses, 

47 

15 

0 

105/16. 

October    27 —  19 

77 

0 

0 

105/16. 

27—  6 

29 

0 

0 

105/16. 

27—  2 

2 

0 

0 

105/16. 

27—  2 

"    plates  and  five  steel  bars.  . 

20 

0 

0 

105/16. 

27—  2 

7 

0 

0 

106/16. 

November  9 —  665 

490 

17 

1 

107/16. 

9—  345 

heat   treated   pinions,   15    teeth.  . 

426 

0 

0 

107/16. 

9—  100 

sets  copper  and  mica  segments.  . 

461 

0 

0 

108/16. 

October    23 — 5,000 

convex  tramway  headlight  glasses. 

196 

5 

0 

109/16. 

November  1 — 1,600 

soft   weldable   mild  steel  bars.. 

2,352 

0 

0 

109/16. 

1—1,000 

1,485 

0 

0 

POSTMASTER  GENERAL'S  DEPARTMENT,  BRISBANE. 

Tenders  addressed  to  the  Deputy  Postmaster  General,  Brisbane,  are  as  follows: — 


Schedule. 

Date  of  Closing. 

Particulars. 

No. 

385. 

February  28, 

1917— 

Telephone    instruments,  parts 
sories. 

No. 

386. 

28, 

1917 — 

550 

ebonite  receiver  cases. 

No. 

386. 

28, 

1917 — 

1,350 

ebonite  earpieces. 

No. 

386. 

28, 

1917— 

250 

handles,  with  key  switch. 

No. 

386. 

28, 

1917— 

1,800 

mouthpieces. 

No. 

386. 

28, 

1917— 

500 

ebonite  sleeves. 

No. 

391. 

28, 

1917— 

500 

heat  coils. 

No. 

391. 

28, 

1917— 

9,500 

fuses  (various). 

No. 

391. 

28, 

1917— 

13,000 

micas  for  protectors. 

No. 

391. 

28, 

1917 — 

20 

strips  protector. 

No. 

391. 

28, 

1917— 

1,500 

double-pole  protectors. 

No. 

391. 

28, 

1917 — 

10 

strips  protector. 

No. 

391. 

28, 

1917— 

7 

lbs.  fuse  wire. 

CLOSING  OF  MAILS. 

The  only  mail  available  for  tenders  closing  on  February  28,  1917,  is  that  which 
leaves  San  Francisco  on  January  30  and  arrives  at  Brisbane  on  February  22,  1917. 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Weekly  Bulletin  there  have  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  relating  to  Canadian  trade.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Inquiries  Branch,  The 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa/"  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto,  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at 
London,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Kingston,  Brandon,  Halifax,  Montreal,  Quebec,  St. 
John,  Sherbrooke,  Vancouver,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Saskatoon, 
Eegina,  Winnipeg  Industrial  Bureau,  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal  and 
Monoton,  N.B. 

Please  Quote  the  Reference  Number  when  requesting  Addresses. 

1.  Brushes. — A  firm  in  Western  Siberia  doing  both  a  wholesale  and  retail  busi- 
ness desires  quotations  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  brushes,  particularly  shav- 
ing brushes,  c.i.f.  Vladivostok,  with  a  view  to  the  execution  of  trial  orders. 

2.  Flasks. — A  Western  Siberian  house  is  anxious  to  secure  quotations,  preferably 
c.i.f.  Vladivostok,  from  Canadian  manufacturers  in  a  position  to  supply  flasks  and 
thermos  bottles. 

3.  Lyons  Fair. — A  French  correspondent  intimates  that  he  is  willing  to  represent 
any  Canadian  concern  which  may  desire  to  participate  in  the  Samples  Fair  at  Lyons 
next  spring,  and  at  the  same  time  he  would  accept  the  agency  of  any  Canadian  manu- 
facturers or  producers. 

4.  Flour. — A  St.  John's  firm  asks  to  be  put  into  communication  with  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  flour. 

5.  Oats,  etc. — Canadian  exporters  of  hay,  oats,  and  mill  feeds  should  communicate 
with  a  Newfoundland  inquirer. 

6.  Milk. — A  business  firm  in  St.  John's  desires  to  import  Canadian  condensed 
milk  direct  from  the  manufacturers. 

7.  Evaporated  apples. — A  Newfoundland  firm  inquires  for  Canadian  exporters 
of  evaporated  apples. 

8.  Tinned  goods. — A  Newfoundland  grocery  and  provision  concern  is  open  to 
transact  business  with  Canadian  dealers  in  tinned  meats  and  vegetables. 

9.  Beans,  etc. — The  names  of  Canadian  exporters  of  beans,  round  and  split  peas, 
are  asked  for  by  a  Newfoundland  firm. 

10.  Oatmeal. — Canadian  manufacturers  of  rolled  oats  and  granulated  oatmeal 
are  asked  to  communicate  with  a  Newfoundland  firm. 

11.  Onions. — A  Newfoundland  firm  asks  for  the  names  of  exporters  of  Canadian 
onions. 

12.  "  Homing  "  Motor  tires. — The  inventors  of  the  "  Homing "  motor-car  tires 
are  desirous  of  hearing  from  Canadian  firms  interested  in  marketing  cheap  and 
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effective  tires,  with  a  view  to  the  disposal  of  the  Canadian  patent  for  manufacturing 
in  the  Dominion. 

13.  Lumber. — An  importer  of  lumber  in  Alexandria,  Egypt,  would  like  to  get 

supplies  of  Canadian  timber. 

14.  Mill  feeds. — An  importanat  concern  in  Newfoundland  desires  to  form  busi- 
ness connections  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  bran,  meal  and  other  mill  feeds. 

15.  Footwear. — Canadian  manufacturers  of  boots,  shoes  and  rubbers  are  asked 
to  furnish  samples  and  quote  prices  to  a  large  importing  house  in  St.  John's. 

>  16.  Flour. — A  large  importing  house  in  Newfoundland  inquires  for  Canadian 
exporters  of  flour  in  barrels. 

17.  Tin. — An  old-established  general  importing  firm  in  St.  John's  is  open  to  buy 
500  boxes  14  by  20  lc.  coke  tin. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 


Annual  Report. 

•Part      I. — Canadian  Trade.    (Price,  |5  cents.) 

Imports  into  and  Exports  from  Canada. 
(Itemized  and  General  Statements.) 

•Part     II. — Canadian  Trade.    (Price,  15  cents.) 

1.  With  France. 

2.  With  Germany. 

3.  With  United  Kingdom. 

4.  With  United  States. 

•Part  III. — Canadian  Trade.     (Price,  20  cents.) 

With  British  and  Foreign  Countries. 

(Except  France,  Germany,  United  Kingdom  and  United  States.) 

•Part    IV. — Miscellaneous  Information.     (Price,  5  cents.) 
Bounties. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act,  Amendment  of. 

Lumber  and  Staple  Products. 

Revenue  and  Expenditure  of  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Statistical  Record  of  the  Progress  of  Canada. 
Tonnage  tables. 

•Part     V. — Grain  Statistics.     (Price,  25  cents.) 

•Part    VI. — Subsidized  Steamship  Service.    (Price,  20  cents.) 

•Part  VII. — Trade  of  British  and  Foreign  Countries.    (Price,  85  cents.) 

Monthly  Reports. 

Census  and  Statistics.  (Free.) 
•Trade  and  Commerce.     (Price,  20  cents.) 

Weekly  Bulletin.  (Free.) 

(Circulated  within  Canada  only.) 

Containing  Reports  of  Trade  Commissioners  and  General  Trade  Information. 

Supplements  to  Weekly  Bulletin.  (Free.) 
Trade  of  China  and  Japan. 
Russian  Trade. 

Directory  of  Russian  Importers. 

The  German  War  and  its  relation  to  Canadian  Trade. 
Handbook  for  Export  to  South  America. 
Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 
Toy  Making  in  Canada. 

Export  Directory  of  Canada-  {Free.) 

Directory  of  Foreign  Importers-  (Free.) 

Canada  and  tke  British  West  Indies.  (Free.) 

Canada,  tke  Country  of  tke  Twentietk  Century.    (Price,  cloth  cover,  $1.00;  paper 
cover,  75  cents.) 

•Canada  Year-Book.    (Price,  $1.00.) 

•  Criminal  Statistics.    (Price,  25  cents.) 

Grain  Inspection  in  Canada.  (Free.) 

List  of  Licensed  Elevators-  (Free.) 

•  May  be  had  at  the  prices  indicated  upon  application  to  the  King's  Printer,  Ottawa. 
Publications  marked  Free  may  be  had  by  those  interested  on  application  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
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COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE. 


Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
by  Canadian  exporters  with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names 
and  addresses  of  trade  representatives.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f  at  foreign  port. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 

Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Recon- 
quista  No.  46,  Buenos  Aires.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Australia. 

D.  H.  Ross,  Box  140  G.P.O.,  Melbourne. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados,  agent 
also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British  Guiana. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  13  Nanking  Road,  Shanghai. 
Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Lonja 
del  Commercio,  Apartado  1290,  Havana. 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

France. 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17 
and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris. 
Cable  Address,  Stadacona. 

Japan. 

Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  P.O. 
Box  109,  Yokohama.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Holland. 

Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Zuid- 
blaak  26,  Rotterdam.  Cable  Address,  Water- 
mill. 


Newfoundland. 

W.  W.  Nicholson,  Bank  of  Montreal  Build- 
ing, Water  street,  St.  John's.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Russia. 

C.  F.  Just,  Canadian  Government  Commer- 
cial Agent,  Alexandrivskaia,  plosch  9, 
Petrograd,  Russia. 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Government  Com- 
mercial Agent,  Bukhgolza  Ulitza  No.  4, 
Omsk,  Siberia. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Norwich  Union  Buildings, 
Cape  Town.     Cable  Address,  Contracom. 

United  Kingdom. 

Harrison    Watson,     73     Basinghall  street, 

London,   E.  C,   England.     Cable  Address, 

Sleighing,  London. 
J.    E.    Ray,    Central    House,  Birmingham. 

Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
J.    T.   Lithgow,    87   Union   street,  Glasgow, 

Scotland.     Cable  Address,  Cantracon. 
F.    A.    C.    Bickerdike,    Canada  Chambers, 

36    Spring    Gardens,    Manchester.  Cable 

Address,  Cantracom. 
J.   Forsyth    Smith,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North 

John  St.,  Liverpool. 
N  .D.  Johnston,  Sun  Building,  Clara  street, 

Bristol.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 

Australia.  R-  H.  Curry,  Nasseau,  Bahamas. 

B.    Millin,    The   Exchange   Building,  Sydney, 

N-s-w-  Norway  and  Denmark. 

„,  .      BJ*,tlsh  West  Indies.  c   E   Sontum,  Grubbeged,  No.  4,  Christiania, 

Edgar  Tripp,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad  Norway.    Cable  Addresses,  Sontums. 

Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
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CANADIAN  HIGH  COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 
United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary,  17  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W.,  England.    Cable  Address  Dominion, 
London. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of  the 
more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the  Foreign 
Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  give  information  to  Canadians  who  wish  to  consult 
them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 


Brazil: 

Bahia,  British  Consul. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  British  Consul  General. 

Chile: 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul  •  General. 

Colombia: 

Bagota,  British  Consul  General. 

Ecuador: 

Quitto,  British  Consul  General. 
Guayquill,  British  Consul. 

Egypt: 

Alexandria,  British  Consul  General. 

France: 

Havre,  British  Consul  General. 
Marseilles,  British  Consul  General. 

India: 

Calcutta,  Director  General  of  Commercial 
Intelligence. 

Italy: 

Genoa,  British  Consul  General. 
Milan,  British  Consul. 

Mexico: 

Mexico,  British  Consul  General. 


Netherlands: 

Amsterdam,  British  Consul. 

Panama: 

Colon,  British  Consul. 
Panama,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Peru: 

Lima,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Portugal: 

Lisbon,  British  Consul. 

Russia: 

Moscow,  British  Consul  General. 
Petrograd,  British  Consul. 
Vladivostock,  British  Consul. 
Odessa,  British  Consul  General. 

Spain: 

Barcelona,  British  Consul  General. 
Madrid,  British  Consul. 

Sweden: 

Stockholm,  British  Consul. 

Switzerland : 

Geneva,  British  Consul. 

Uruguay: 

Monte  Video,  British  Vice-Consul 

Venezuela: 

Caracas,  British  Vice-Consul. 
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The  Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

The  purpose  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  is  to  promote  the  sale  of 
Canadian  products  abroad  and  to  provide  Canadian  Manufacturers  and  exporters 
with  information  regarding  trade  conditions  and  opportunities  in  countries  in 
which  Canadian  goods  are  likely  to  find  a  market. 

The  Department  gathers,  compiles  and  publishes  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin  and 
supplements  thereto  a  large  volume  of  useful  commercial  information.  Persons 
desiring  it  and  interested  in  Canadian  production  or  export  may  have  their  names 
placed  on  the  regular  mailing  list  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa.  There  is  no  subscription  to  the  Weekly  Bulletin  but  its 
circulation  is  strictly  confined  to  Canada. 

The  Department  invites  correspondence  from  Canadian  manufacturers  and 
exporters  upon  all  trade  matters. 


New  Canadian  Industries. 

If  you  know  of  any  new  industry  being  started  in  Canada  at  any  time,  write 
to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch,  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa,  giving  particulars  thereof. 


BRITISH  EXPORT  RESTRICTIONS. 


The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  desires  to  state  that  it  would  very 
greatly  facilitate  the  despatch  of  business  if  firms  in  Canada  desiring  to  import  from 
the  United  Kingdom  such  goods  as  are  on  the  restricted  export  list  would  communicate 
with  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  as  soon  as  the  order  is  placed. 

The  British  export  restrictions  do  not  apply  to  goods  for  which  a  license  to  manu- 
facture and  export  is  granted  by  the  Board  of  Trade  in  London,  to  the  British  manu- 
facturer or  exporter,  but  the  Board  of  Trade  requires  before  granting  such  license 
that  detailed  information  shall  be  furnished  as  to  the  purposes  for  which  the  goods 
are  needed  in  Canada,  and  for  this  reason  appeals  to  the  Canadian  High  Commis- 
sioner's office  in  London  for  information.  The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office, 
in  turn,  communicates  with  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  which  Depart- 
ment then  has  to  make  inquiries  of  the  importing  firm  or  agent  in  Canada. 

It  is,  therefore,  important  that  Canadian  firms  who  desire  to  import  such 
restricted  goods  should  immediately  after  placing  their  order,  communicate  with  this 
Department,  forwarding  an  affidavit,  in  duplicate,  giving  the  following  information : — 

1.  Name  and  address  of  actual  user  of  articles  required. 

2.  Date  when  order  placed. 

3.  Name  and  address  of  Canadian  consignee  or  agent  in  Canada  through  whom 
the  order  was  placed  unless  the  order  was  placed  direct. 

4.  Name  and  address  of  United  Kingdom  exporter. 

5.  Quantity  and  kind  and  description  of  goods  ordered.  If  required  for  different 
orders  or  purposes  the  quantity  needed  for  each  order  or  purpose  should  be  stated 
separately. 

6.  Purposes  for  which  required,  whether  for  war  or  general  commercial  purposes. 
If  for  both  the  proportion  for  each  should  be  stated. 

7.  If  the  articles  are  required  on  Government  contracts,  details  should  be  stated 
with  official  source  of  order. 

8.  Whether  or  not  other  goods  might  be  substituted. 

9.  Why  the  goods  required  cannot  be  purchased  in  Canada  or  the  United  States. 

10.  Degree  and  proof  of  urgency  and  consequences,  if  any,  should  application  be 
refused. 

11.  Whether  or  not  the  goods  are  for  stock  purposes. 

12.  If  goods  are  for  stock  purposes:  (a)  what  is  normal  stock,  (b)  stock  it  is 
desired  to  hold  at  the  present  time,  (c)  average  call  on  stock  per  month,  (d)  stock  on 
hand  at  present. 

Special  forms  are  in  preparation  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  the  said  informa- 
tion, and  can  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  undersigned,  to  whom  also  all  corre- 
spondence in  connection  therewith  should  be  addressed. 

F.  C.  T.  O'HARA, 
Deputy  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
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[If  extracts  are  Published  the  source  should  be  mentioned.] 
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GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Keport  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  J.  Forsyth  Smith.) 

Leeds,  December  6,  1916. 

GENERAL  APPLE  MARKET  CONDITIONS. 

Prices  during  the  months  of  November  have  shown  a  decline  due  to  a  very  con- 
siderable increase  in  the  apples  arriving,  but  are  still  very  satisfactory  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  shipper.  The  total  quantities  of  apples  imported  have  not  been  far  short 
of  arrivals  during  November,  1915  and  1914,  when  box  apples  have  been  in  heavier 
supply  than  at  this  season  in  previous  years.  In  Liverpool,  the  only  point  at  which 
statistics  separating  boxes  from  barrels  are  available,  the  figures  for  box  arrivals 
during  November  are  140,520,  as  against  93,630  during  the  same  month  in  1915,  66,786 
in  1914,  and  47,157  in  1913. 

Owing  to  the  regrettable  loss  of  the  ss.  Rappahannock  carrying  Nova  Scotia 
apples,  London  has  had  no  direct  supplies  of  Canadian  apples  until  towards  the  end 
of  the  month,  when  the  ss.  Kanawha  arrived.  The  quality  of  this  shipment  is  reported 
good  though  there  were  many  slack  packs.  The  popularity  of  the  Nova  Scotia  apple 
on  this  market  is  shown  by  the  superiority  of  the  prices  realized  over  those  at  other 
ports.  In  many  cases,  London  buyers  have  found  it  worth  while  to  buy  Scotians  at 
Glasgow  or  Liverpool  auctions  and  ship  them  south. 

Liverpool  only  received  very  small  quantities  of  Ontario  apples,  which,  however, 
were  of  good  quality  and  much  appreciated  by  the  buyers.  Two  shipments  of  Nova 
Scotian  apples  were  received  ex  ss.  Tabasco  and  Graciana.  They  were  generally  in 
good  condition,  though  there  was  a  considerable  proportion  of  slack  packs  on  the 
Tabasco,  and  many  of  the  early  varieties  such  as  Emperors  and  Gravensteins  showed 
waste. 

Manchester  received  no  Ontario  apples,  but  two  shipments  of  Nova  Scotians  ex 
ss.  Hesperus  and  Argol  which  were  generally  in  good  condition. 

Glasgow  received  some  excellent  consignments  of  Ontario  barrel  apples  as  well 
as  several  shipments  of  Nova  Scotians.  The  Ontario  apple  holds  the  first  place  in 
the  esteem  of  Glasgow  buyers,  and  deservedly  so,  as  some  of  the  best  packs  are  shipped 
almost  exclusively  to  this  market.  Nova  Scotia  apples  are  not  so  popular,  as  is  clearly 
shown  by  the  difference  in  the  prices  "paid,  which  is  more  than  would  be  accounted 
for  by  the  difference  in  the  size  of  the  barrel.  In  spite  of  the  comparatively  large 
supplies  of  apples  received  during  the  month  on  this  market,  the  best  marks  of  Ontario 
apples  maintained  a  satisfactorily  high  level.  Nova  Scotians  and  Americans,  how- 
ever, dropped  to  a  lower  point  than  on  any  other  market.  Boxed  apples  also  showed 
a  very  marked  decline. 

PREMIUM  PRICES  FOR  BEST  PACKS. 

On  the  Glasgow  market  special  opportunities  are  offered  to  observe  the  premium 
prices  that  are  regularly  paid  to  the  packer  of  high  quality  fruit.  One  Ontario 
shipper  in  particular  holds  a  unique  position  in  the  esteem  of  the  buyers,  and  there 
is  always  active  competition  to  secure  his  offerings,  with  resulting  high  figures.  Thus, 
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in  October,  his  No.  i  Kings  were  sold  at  57s.  to  61s.,  as  against  an  average  for  less 
favourably  known  packs  of  50s.,  and  last  month  at  the  sale  of  shipments  ex  ss.  Scotian 
bis  Baldwins  made  38s.  to  39s.  for  No.  l's  and  31s.  to  35s.  for  No.  2's,  as  against  30s. 
to  31s.  for  No.  l's  and  27s.  6d.  for  No.  2's  of  other  packs. 

There  is  no  escape  from  the  conclusion  that  there  would  be  a  very  considerable 
increase  in  the  returns  received  by  Canadian  shippers  if  there  were  a  more  general 
adoption  of  the  methods  of  selection,  grading,  and  packing  that  have  won  such  an 
outstanding  reputation  on  the  market  in  the  case  under  consideration. 

BARREL  APPLE  PRICES. 

So  few  Ontario  barrel  apples  have  been  sold  during  the  month  of  November  at 
any  other  centre  than  Glasgow  that  it  has  been  found  useless  to  present  the  usual 
tabular  price  range  summary.  Glasgow  prices  for  Ontario  barrel  apples  have  been  as 
follows:  Kings,  ones,  45s.  to  50s.  6d.;  twos,  35s.  to  47s.;  threes,  36s.  to  39s.;  Snows, 
ones,  44s.  to  50s.;  twos,  40s.  to  42s.;  threes  (spotted),  18s.;  Cranberry,  ones,  35s.  to 
45s.;  twos,  31s.  6d.  to  44s.;  large  threes,  33s.  to  37s.  6d.;  threes,  21s.  6d.;  Greenings, 
ones,  37s.  to  41s.;  twos,  33s.  to  36s;  threes,  28s.  to  29s.;  Peewaukees,  ones,  34s.  to 
38s.;  twos,  28s.  to  34s.  6d. ;  threes,  31s.;  Golden  Russets,  ones,  32s.  to  40s.;  twos,  31s. 
to  35s. ;  threes;  25s.  to  26s. ;  Starks,  ones,  38s.  to  41s. ;  twos,  32s. ;  threes,  22s.  to  31s. 
6d. ;  Baldwins,  ones,  31s.  to  46s.;  twos,  27s.  6d.  to  40s.;  large  threes,  25s.  to  31s.: 
threes,  19s.  to  21s.;  Ontario,  ones,  36s.  to  37s.;  twos,  31s.  6d.  to  35s.;  threes,  23s.; 
Spies,  ones,  38s.  to  42s.;  twos,  27s.  to  35s.;  threes,  19s.  to  26s. 

The  following  table  shows  the  price  range  of  Nova  Scotian  apples  at  the  principal 
markets : — 


Variety —  London.  Liverpool.  Manchester.  Glasgow. 

s.  s.  s.  s.  s.  s.  s.  s. 

Ribstons,       1   31  to  S3  27  to  28  26  to  27  22  to  33 

2   30  32  24  25  24  26  si.  20  30 

3   25  26  20  21  si.        21  21  6d.  si.    18  21 

Kings,            1   28  30  28  34  28  32  25  40 

2   27  30  27  31  6d.       27  29  22  35 

3   23  25  23  26  23  28  18  30 

Blenheims,    1   30  32  27  28  26  29  20  34 

2   29  31  24  27  si.        26  28  19  31 

3   25  26  19  22  si.        19  22  17  19 


The  initials  (si.)  in  the  above  table  stands  for  "  slack."  The  wide  range  shown  in 
Glasgow  prices  was  due  to  the  decided  change  in  the  market  as  a  result  of  the  receipt 
of  heavier  supplies  as  the  month  advanced.  The  London  prices  are  those  of  the  only 
boat  that  reached  this  market  during  the  month,  the  ss.  Kanawha. 

American  barrel  apples  sold  as  follows  on  the  various  markets :  Liverpool. — Maine 
Baldwins,  ones,  32s.  to  37s.;  twos,  28s.  to  32s.  Greenings,  ones,  38s.  to  39s.;  twos, 
33s.  6d.  Spies,  ones,  35s.  to  36s.;  twos,  28s.  6d.  Virginia  York  Imperials,  ones,  31s. 
to  38s.  Bens,  30s.  to  36s.  Albemarles,  42s.  Glasgow. — Maine  Baldwins,  ones,  37s. 
to  38s. ;  twos,  33s.  to  35s.   Virginia  York  Imperials,  22s.  to  41s. 

During  November,  last  year,  prices  for  No.  l's  on  all  markets  ranged  as  follows: 
Ontario. — Kings,  23s.  to  30s.  Baldwins,  18s.  to  26s.  Greenings,  22s.  to  25s.  Snows, 
29s.  to  30s.  Spies,  26s.  to  34s.  Golden  Eussets,  22s.  to  33s.  Nova  Scotia.— Kings, 
17s.  to  27s.   Blenheims,  15s.  to  22s.   Ribstons,  15s  to  22s. 

CANADIAN  BOX  APPLES. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  British  Columbia  box  apple  shipments  to  Glasgow, 
Liverpool,  London,  and  Bristol  which  have  generally  arrived  in  excellent  condition, 
and  have  been  of  satisfactory  quality.  The  Glasgow  shipments  have  been  sold,  mainly, 
on  the  auction  markets,  but  those  to  Liverpool,  London  and  Bristol  have  been  disposed 

of  by  private  sale. 
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The  prices  received  on  the  Glasgow  market,  given  in  more  detail  than  has  been 
possible  in  the  telegraphic  reports,  have  been  as  follows : — 

November  3. — Ex  ss.  Pretorian:  Cox's  Orange,  No.  1,  size  130  to  150,  18s.  to  19s.; 
160  to  180,  21s.  6d. ;  200,  22s.  Jonathans,  No.  1,  120,  13s.  6d. ;  130,  13s.  6d. ;  150  to 
160,  lis.  9d.;  170,  15s.  Mcintosh  Eed,  No.  1,  120  to  130,  13s.  6d.;  150,  14s.;  160  to 
180,  14s.  3d.  Canada  Baldwins,  No.  1,  130,  13s.;  150  to  160,  13s.  6d.;  180,  13s.  3d. 
Shippers  will  note  the  strong  preference  shown  for  the  small  sizes  of  Cox's  Orange, 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  larger  sizes  are  usually  ill-coloured,  and  liable  to  bruising. 

November  15.— Ex  ss.  Saturnia:  Mcintosh  Red,  No.  1,  72,  9s.  6d.;  88,  10s.;  96 
to  113,  10s.  6d.;  125,  lis.  to  lis.  6d.;  138,  12s.;  150,  12s.  to  12s.  3d.;  163  to  175,  12s. 
3d.  to  12s.  9d.;  188,  12s.  3d.  to  12s.  6d.  Jonathans,  No.  1,  125,  10s.  9d.;  138  to  188, 
lis. ;  No.  2,  125,  10s.  6d. ;  150  to  175,  10s.  9d.  These  were  the  first  British  Columbia 
No.  2's  that  have  appeared  on  this  market,  and  it  is  believed  that  they  were  somewhat 
handicapped  by  the  classification,  which  was  associated  in  the  minds  of  the  buyers 
with  No.  2  barrel  apples.  Western  American  box  apples  of  the  second  grade  have  the 
much  more  attractive  designation  of  Fancy. 

November  22.— Spitzenberg,  No.  1,  120,  lis.  9d. ;  130  to  160,  12s.  6d. ;  170  to  180, 
12s.  8d.  Wagener,  100  to  110,  10s.;  120  to  150,  lis.;  160,  lis.  3d.;  170  to  180,  lis.; 
200,  10s.  6d.  Jonathans,  No.  1,  120  to  130,  lis.  6d.  Sutton  Beauty,  No.  1,  90  to  100, 
10s.;  110  to  160,  10s.  6d.  Snow,  No.  1,  100  to  110,  12s.  6d.;  120,  12s.;  130  to  160,  12s. 
6d.;  170  to  180,  12s.;  200,  lis.  6d.  Hubbardston,  100  to  120,  10s.  6d.;  130,  lis.;  150, 
10s.  6d.;  160  to  170,  10s.  9d.;  180,  10s.  6d. 

Shippers  will  note  the  reduced  prices  as  the  month  advanced  due  to  heavy  Ameri- 
can box  arrivals. 

In  Liverpool,  a  British  Columbia  shipment  was  sold  privately  about  November  7, 
as  follows :  Wealthies,  lis.  to  12s. ;  Grimes  Golden,  9s.  to  9s.  6d. ;  Jonathans,  12s.  6d. ; 
Canada  Baldwins,  10s.  Winter  bananas  and  Cox's  orange  from  this  shipment  were 
sent  to  London  and  prices  have  not  been  available.  The  condition  was  generally 
good,  but  the  Wealtiiies  showed  slight  waste.  Complaint  was  made,  however,  by  the 
receivers  that  there  were  too  many  large  sizes.  Thus,  many  of  the  winter  bananas 
ranged  from  54  to  113;  Grimes  Golden,  from  64  to  113.  Some  of  the  Cox's  Orange 
ranged  from  80  to  125,  and  the  large  sizes  of  this  variety  are  particularly  undesirable 
and  defective  in  quality.  A  very  fine  car  of  British  Columbia  Jonathans  was  selling 
in  Liverpool  by  private  sale,  November  27  to  30,  at  10s.  6d.  to  lis.  6d.  for  medium 
sizes.  Complaint  was  made  in  this  case  also  as  to  the  proportion  of  sizes  larger  than 
138. 

In  London,  a  car  of  British  Columbia  apples,  ex.  ss.  Missandbie,  Spitzenbergs, 
Jonathans,  Cox's  Orange,  and  Winter  Bananas,  was  inspected  on  November  29. 
Sales  had  not  been  made  in  time  for  inclusion  in  this  report.  Cox's  Orange  from 
previous  shipments  were  also  seen  on  offer.  The  small  sizes  of  these  were  well 
coloured  and  of  excellent  quality,  but  the  large  sizes  were  green,  mealy,  and,  in  some 
cases  pit-marked.  The  wholesale  price  -at  that  time  was  stated  to  range  from  16s.  to 
18s.  per  box. 

Very  few  Ontario  box  apples  have  been  on  offer.  Some  inspected  in  Liverpool 
on  November  27,  Starks,  Baldwins,  Peewaukees,  were  selling  privately  at  9s.  for  No. 
l's,  and  8s.  6d.  for  No.  2's.  Some  Nova  Scotia  box  apples  seen  on  the  same  date  were 
selling  privately,  at  10s.  for  No.  1,  Mclntoshes  and  Wageners,  16s.  for  No.  1,  and  12s. 
for  No.  2,  Cox's  Orange.  These  apples  were  very  variable  in  quality,  many  of  the 
Mclntoshes  showing  waste. 

Last  year,  in  November,  the  range  of  Canadian  box  apple  prices  on  all  markets 
was  as  follows:  British  Columbia,  Cox's  Orange,  8s.  to  12s.  Wageners,  Spitzenbergs, 
Jonathans,  10s.  to  lis.  Yellow  Newtowns,  medium  sizes,  12s.  to  12s.  6d.  Ontario: 
Baldwins,  No.  1,  6s.  9d.  to  9s.  3d. ;  Greenings,  No.  1,  8s.  6d.  to  9s.  6d. ;  Spies,  No.  1, 
9s.  to  lis.;  Snows,  JSJo.  1,  lis.;  Golden  Russets,  No  1,  8s.  9d.  to  9s  6d,  No.  2,  6s.  6d.  to 
7s. 
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AMERICAN  BOX  APPLES. 

California  Yellow  Newtowns,  and  Washington  and  Oregon  Jonathans,  Newtowns, 
Winesaps,  Spitzenbergs,  Delicious,  etc.,  have  been  arriving  in  unprecedented  quanti- 
ties, which  have  caused  a  rapid  drop  in  prices.  Quality  and  condition  have  been 
excellent.  Prices  have  been  as  follows:  California  Newtowns,  4  and  4-£  tier,  9s.  to 
lis.;  Oregon  Newtowns,  extra  fancy,  medium  sizes,  12s.  to  13s.;  Washington  Jona- 
thans, extra  fancy,  medium  sizes,  lis.  3d.  to  13s.;  Home  Beauty,  9s.  6d.;  Winter 
Bananas,  medium  sizes,  12s.  6d. ;  Delicious,  10s.  6d.  to  12s.;  Wageners,  extra  fancy, 
medium  sizes,  lis.  to  lis.  9d.  Maine  box  apples,  Baldwins,  lis.;  Spies,  12s.;  Wag- 
eners, 10s.  3d.;  Greenings,  10s.  6d. 

Last  year,  in  November,  American  box  apples  sold  as  follows:  Washington 
Jonathans,  9s.  to  12s.;  Grimes  Golden,  7s.  to  8s.  9d. ;  Winter  Bananas,  10s.;  Spitzen- 
bergs, 7s.  9d.  to  9s.;  Oregon  Newtowns,  8s.  6d.  to  12s.  3d.;  California  Newtowns,  7s. 
to  7s.  6d. 

APPLE  IMPORTS  INTO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

The  following  are  the  official  statistics  of  apple  imports  (in  cwts.)  into  the  United 
Kingdom  during  the  corresponding  weeks  of  the  years  1914,  1915  and  1916 : — 


1916. 

1915. 

1914. 

100,133 

107,271 

141,240 

17,647 

"                     "      11 — Total  imported  

54,588 

82,239 

150,241 

"                     "      11 — From  Canada  

4,199 

115,345 

106,194 

78,808 

11,232 

25 — Total  imported  

160,165 

172,593 

86,554 

57,927 

430,231 

468,297 

456,843 

According  to  these  statistics,  the  total  imports  during  November,  1916,  show  a 
very  considerable  increase  over  those  received  during  October,  and  were  not  greatly 
below  those  received  in  November  1915  and  1914.  The  proportion  of  Canadian  apples, 
however,  was  only  21  per  cent,  as  against  24  per  cent  last  month. 

APPLE  SUPPLY  IN  LIVERPOOL. 

The  following  table  gives  statistics  collected  by  one  of  the  apple  brokers  of  Liver- 
pool, showing  the  quantities  of  Canadian  and  American  apples  that  have  reached  the 
Liverpool  market  in  the  corresponding  weeks  of  the  years  1913,  1914,  1915  and  1916: 


Week  ending  on  or  1913.  1914.  1915.  1916. 

about —  Barrels.    Boxes.  Barrels.  Boxes.  Barrels.  Boxes.  Barrels.  Boxes. 

November  9   47,423     20,407  30,712     20,836  27,784     27,872  18,567  36,420 

16   20,842       8,731  57,073       9,563  21,929     22,192       4,809  53,744 

23   31,089     13,184  12,170     17,926  20.472       2,913  19,420  50,356 

30   3,363       4,535  15,955     18,461  42,828     40,663  27,778  — 


Totals   102,517     47,157    115,910     66,786    113,013     93,630     70,574  140,520 


THE  PEAR  MARKET. 

Supplies  of  imported  pears  have  continued  short,  with  resulting  high  prices.  The 
principal  variety  on  offer  at  the  auction  markets  have,  been  the  eastern  state  Keiffer  in 
boxes  and  barrels.  These  have  sold  in  Liverpool  at  42s.  to  46s.  per  barrel  of  best 
quality  and  condition,  and  the  boxes  at  12s.  to  13s.  6d.  Washington  Winter  Nelis  have 
sold  at  15s.  to  19s.  with  a  drop  towards  the  end  of  the  month  to  12s.  to  14s.  Cali- 
fornia pears  are  reported  as  selling  to  the  retailer,  on  the  London  market,  at  14s.  to 
15s.  per  half  case  of  Winter  Nelis,  18s.  to  20s.  per  half-case,  and  28s.  to  30s.  per  case 
of  Cornice,  and  10s.  to  lis.  per  half -case  of  Beurre  Easter. 
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A  Liverpool  broker  gives  the  total  quantities  of  imported  pears  that  have  reached 
that  market  during  November  as  4,554  barrels  and  22,011  boxes  and  half-boxes,  as 
against  9,745  barrels,  and  44,662  boxes  and  half-boxes  in  October. 

In  Glasgow,  a  small  shipment  of  Ontario  Keifl'er  pears  in  barrels  (11  No.  l's  and 
117  No.  2,s)  sold  on  November  22  at  32s.  for  No.  l's  and  21s.  6d.  fur  No.  2's. 

FRUIT  IMPORTS  INTO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

The  following  are  the  quantities  of  various  fruits  that  were  imported  into  the 
United  Kingdom  during  the  month  of  November,  1916,  1915  and  1914 : — 

,  1916.  1915.  1914. 

bunches.  479,640  346,793  724,710 

.    ..cwt.  171,152  366,843  276,310 

..."  20,215  19,779  54,373 

THE  POTATO  SHORTAGE. 

Following  the  previously  reported  very  high  prices  for  potatoes  (£11  to  £13  to  the 
wholesaler  per  long  ton),  fear  of  drastic  Government  action  caused  supplies  hitherto 
held  back  by  the  farmers  to  be  placed  on  the  market,  and  prices  dropped  to  £8  or  £9. 
The  Government  have  called  for  a  return  of  potato  stocks  held  throughout  the  country, 
but,  so  far,  have  taken  no  further  action,  and  potato  dealers  interviewed  to-day  state 
that  the  market  is  now  much  firmer,  the  farmers  selling  to  the  wholesaler  at  £10  to 
£11  per  ton.  They  see  no  prospects  of  a  drop  below  £10  during  the  coming  two  months. 
The  reports  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  for  the  week  ended  November 
20  give  prices  varying  from  £10  to  £11  10s.  for  first  grade  and  £9  to  £11  for  second 
grade  potaioes  at  the  various  centres,  London,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  etc. 


Bananas 
Oranges . 
Pears  .  . 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 

(Mr.  J.  T.  Lithgow.) 

Glasgow,  December  7,  1916. 

PROSPECTS  FOR  INCREASING  EXPORTS  TO  BELFAST. 

This  office  has  recently  been  in  communication  with  some  of  the  largest  importing 
firms  in  Belfast,  and  a  considerable  number  of  inquiries  have  been  received. 

In  the  past  Canadian  flour  and  apples  were  purchased  almost  wholly  through 
Glasgow  importers,  but  at  present  trade  conditions  are  so  upset  that  it  would  be  well 
for  Canadian  exporters  to  get  in  touch  with  Belfast  merchants  with  a  view  of  increas- 
ing trade  after  the  war.  Many  have  expressed  a  desire  to  obtain  from  Canada  mer- 
chandise which  was  formerly  supplied  either  by  enemy  or  neutral  countries,  and 
favour  extension  of  trade  within  the  Empire. 

Bran. 

One  large  importing  firm  writes :  "  Some  years  ago  we  had  a  large  trade  in  bran 
with  Ontario  mills,  but  owing  to  better  prices  that  were  available  for  shipment  to 
Hamburg  and  other  continental  ports,  this  trade  has  ceased  for  some  years  back.  As 
a  consequence  it  has  been  necessary  to  bring  supplies  from  Argentina  and  other 
foreign  countries  to  substitute  the  supply  from  the  Dominion.  As  you  write  under 
date  of  4th  instant,  to  inquire  as  to  the  possibility  of  an  increased  trade  with  Canada, 
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we  send  you  this  information  and  at  the  same  time  we  would  beg  to  state  that  our 
trade  would  permit  of  us  importing,  if  prices  permitted,  about  1,000  tons  per  month 
of  wheaten  bran  the  year  round." 

Leather:  Boots  and  Shoes,  Etc. 

A  number  of  inquiries  have  been  received  from  Belfast  houses  for  sole  leather; 
harness  leather,  black  and  brown;  shoe  rivets,  etc.  Other  firms  at  present  purchasing 
large  quantities  of  boots  and  shoes  from  the  United  States  would  be  glad  to  get  in 
touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  who  are  direct  exporters. 

Woodenware. 

There  is  a  demand  for  all  descriptions  of  woodenware,  quantities  of  which  were 
formerly  imported  from  Sweden  and  other  countries,  such  as  window  poles  with  ends, 
rings  and  brackets,  5  feet,  6  feet  and  8  feet  long  with  1^-inch  nominal;  washboards, 
both  of  wood  and  with  corrugated  zinc  panel;  corn  brooms;  split  and  spring  clothes- 
pegs;  cheap,  all-wood  chairs,  such  as  are  used  in  this  country  in  kitchens;  also  the 
better  class  of  bentwood  chair  to  take  the  place  of  the  Austrian;  spring  rollers  for 
window  blinds;  children's  cradles;  chair  stock;  brushes;  handles,  etc.;  boxboards; 
doors;  mouldings;  rock  maple  rollers,  24/26-inch  by  6/6i-inch,  octagonal,  and  by 
6^-inch  to  10-inch;  spruce  and  hemlock  broom  handles,  and  turned  woodenware  of 
all  kinds. 

Apples,  Tomatoes  and  Oatmeal. 

Quotations  are  requested  for  gallon  tins  of  apples,  3-pound  tins  tomatoes,  and 
hundredweight  bags  of  flake  oatmeal. 

Musical  Instruments. 

Inquiries  have  been  received  for  catalogues  and  trade  prices  of  pianos,  gramo- 
phones, etc. 

Prohibited  Imports. 

While  a  number  of  these  articles  are  at  present  on  the  prohibited  list  of  importa- 
tions into  the  United  'Kingdom,  it  would  be  well  for  Canadian  manufacturers  to  get 
in  touch  with  Belfast  firms  looking  to  future  trade.  Names  and  addresses  of  inquirers 
can  be  obtained  from  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa. 


BKITISH  WEST  INDIES. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  E.  H.  S.  Flood.) 

Barbados,  November  29,  1916. 

flour  trade  of  the  west  indies. 

The  quantity  of  flour  imported  into  the  British  West  Indies,  British  Guiana,  and 
the  Bahamas  in  1912  amounted  to  over  a  million  bags.  In  the  two  following  years  • 
the  figure  kept  pretty  well  up  to  the  million  mark,  but  in  1915  it  declined,  owing  to 
conditions  of  price  and  transport.  In  1912,  the  last  year  before  the  Canada- West  India 
Agreement  went  into  effect,  the  quantity  imported  from  the  United  States  was  about 
750,000  bags  and  from  Canada  300,000  bags.  In  1914,  however,  the  first  full  year 
under  the  preference,  the  figures  had  considerably  changed,  the  import  from  the 
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United  States  and  Canada  being  467,532  and  493,401  bags,  respectively.  Last  year  the 
gain  for  Canadian  flour  was  still  more  apparent,  the  returns  showing  349,411  for  the 
United  States  and  441,733  for  Canada.  These  figures  do  not  include  the  Bahamas, 
their  statistics  not  being  available.  The  gain  on  the  part  of  Canada  would  more 
clearly  show  the  effects  of  the  preference,  if  the  returns  from  Jamaica  also  were 
omitted,  these  colonies  not  being  party  to  the  Agreement.  The  figures  would  then 
stand:  129,879  bags  from  the  United  States,  and  437,422  from  Canada,  showing  that 
in  the  colonies  that  are  giving  a  preference  to  Canadian  flour  the  trade  has  in  a  large 
measure  reverted  to  Canada.  The  following  table  will  show  the  quantity  and  value 
of  flour  imported  in  1914  and  1915,  the  returns  from  the  Bahamas  not  being 
included : — 

Total  Import  of  Flour. 

1914.  1915. 


Colony. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Bags. 

£ 

Bags. 

£ 

..    ..  84,187 

84,187 

66,347 

89,568 

Trinidad  

..    ..  275,138 

254,927 

248,533 

292,037 

..    ..  179,577 

169,447 

154,623 

196,403 

267,667 

224,353 

280,441 

.  .    .  .  35,204 

40,642 

28,695 

38,707 

St.  Vincent  

.  .    .  .  13,425 

15,343 

8,228 

12,226 

..    ..  18,096 

20,316 

11,896 

17,192 

..    ..  15,478 

18,331 

15,187 

19,811 

St.  Kitts  

.  .    .  .  24,620 

29,317 

19,173 

26,007 

..    ..  15,819 

17,994 

12,486 

16,130 

..    ..  4,708 

5,635 

2,832 

4,154 

Total  

..    ..  915,244 

923,806 

792,353 

992,676 

Flour  Import  Values  Maintained. 

Though  there  was  a  decline  in  1915  of  some  150,000  bags  as  compared  with  the 
two  previous  years,  and  even  greater  decline  from  the  recent  average,  the  value  of 
the  import  stood  higher,  very  nearly  equal  to  that  of  1912,  in  which  year  a  very  large 
amount  of  flour  was  imported.  The  following  table  will  show  in  detail  the  imports 
into  each  colony,  omitting  the  Bahamas,  the  value  of  whose  import  averages  about 
£45,000  a  year,  the  flour  coming  mostly  from  the  United  States.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  in  the  case  of  St.  Vincent  the  statistics  are  for  1913  and  1915,  those  for  1914  not 
being  at  present  available;  and  in  the  case  of  Antigua  only  the  total  value  of  the 
import  is  at  the  present  moment  at  hand,  with  no  details,  which,  however,  have  been 
put  into  the  table  on  the  ratio  of  the  preceding  years,  for  the  sake  of  uniformity. 

Imports  of  Flour  into  Each  Colony  (except  Bahamas). 


Barbados. 

1914.  1915. 


Country  of  Origin. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity 

Value. 

Bags. 

£ 

Bags. 

£ 

48,110 

48,110 

41,6561 

56,236 

United  States  

35,960 

35,960 

24,678 

33,315 

117 

117 

12i 

17 

Total  

84,187 

84,187 

66,347 

89,568 

Trinidad. 

1914. 

1915. 

Country  of  Origin. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Bags. 

£ 

Bags. 

£ 

185,795 

204,004 

237,530 

,    .  .  71,814 

69,104 

44,317 

54,234 

Other  countries  

25 

28 

212 

273 

Total  

275,138 

254,927 

248,533 

292,037 
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Imports  of  Flour  into  Each  Colony  {except  Bahamas). — Continued. 

British  Guiana. 


1914. 

1S15. 

Country  of  Origin. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Bags. 

£ 

Bags. 

£ 

United  Kingdom  

.    . .  .53 

59 

7 

10 

124,995 

125,419 

158,689 

United  States  

44,263 

44,384 

29,058 

37,547 

.    .  .  5 

9 

139 

157 

Total  

.    .  .  179,577 

169,447 

154,623 

196,403 

J  a  maica. 

1914. 

1915. 

Country  of  Origin. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Bags. 

£ 

Bags. 

£ 

226,573 

243,566 

219,532 

274,415 

24,101 

4,311 

5,389 

510 

637 

Total  

248,992 

267,667 

224,353 

280,441 

Grenada. 

1914. 

1915. 

Country  of  Origin. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Bags. 

£ 

Bags. 

.  £ 

United  States  

26,185 

30,722 

20,732 

28,830 

.    .  .  8,833 

9,736 

7,818 

9,668 

.    . .  186 

184 

145 

209 

Total 

35  204 

28,695 

38,707 

St.  Vincent. 

1913. 

1915. 

Country  of  Origin. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Bags. 

£ 

Bags. 

£ 

13,291 

15,193 

8,182 

12,156 

134 

150 

46 

70 

Total  

13,425 

15,343 

8,228 
 1   — 

12,226 

St.  Lucia, 

1914. 

1915. 

Country  of  Origin. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Bags. 

£ 

Bags. 

£ 

United  States  

.    .  .  10,918 

12,218 

5,909 

8,606 

.    .  .  7,178 

8,098 

5,987 

8,586 

Total  

18,096 

20,316 

11,896 

17.192 

Dominica. 

1914. 

•  1915. 

Country  of  Origin. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Bags. 

£ 

Bags. 

£ 

Canada  

13,748 

16,289 

12,606 

16,603 

1,723 

2,034 

2,500 

3,097 

.    .  .  7 

8 

81 

111 

Total  

15,478 

18,331 

15,187 

19.811 

St.  Kitts. 

1914. 

1915. 

Country  of  Origin. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Bags. 

.  £ 

Bags. 

£ 

20,436 

24,261 

17.367 

23,348 

4,174 

5,041 

1,806 

2,659 

10 

15 

24,620 

29,317 

19,173 

26,007 
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Imports  of  Flour  into  Each  Colony  (except  Bahamas). —  Concluded. 

Antigua. 

1914.  1915. 

Country  of  Origin.  Quantity.  Value.  Quantity.  Value. 

Bags.  £  Bags.  £ 

-  Canada   15,048  17,048     

United  States   771  946   


Total   15,819  17,994  12,486/  16,130 


Montserrat. 


1914.  1915. 

Country  of  Origin.                   Quantity.         Value.  Quantity.  Value. 

Bags.                  £  Bags.  £ 

Canada                                                    4,378              5,270  2,506  3  605 

United  States                                             258£              265  224  374 

Other  countries                                            72                100  102  175 


Total   4,7085  5,635  2,832  4,154 


OPENINGS  FOR  CANADIAN  FLOUR. 

In  Jamaica,  Grenada,  St.  Lucia  and  the  Bahamas,  a  much  greater  quantity  of 
Canadian  flour  could  be  sold.  Jamaica  imported  in  1912  over  300,000  bags,  the  average 
import  being  about  10  per  cent  less,  however.  Last  year  it  fell  to  25  per  cent  less, 
and  the  import  from  Canada  which  appears  to  be  falling  off  rather  than  increasing, 
was  only  4,311  bags.  Grenada  has  been  importing  over  30,000  bags  each  year,  most 
of  which  has  been  coming  from  the  United  States.  Within  the  last  year  or  two,  how- 
ever, there  has  been  an  increase  from  Canada.  In  St.  Lucia,  though  Canadian  flour 
is  now  dividing  the  market,  there  might  be  a  greater  quantity  of  Canadian  sold.  The 
Bahamas  imported  in  1914,  the  last  year  in  which  we  have  returns,  47,269  bags  of 
flour,  of  which  only  1,325  came  from  Canada.   This  island  also  offers  a  good  field. 


BRAN  AND  POLLARD. 

It  is  not  possible  to  ascertain  exactly  the  quantity  of  bran  and  pollard  imported. 
In  Barbados,  St.  Vincent  and  St.  Lucia  there  are  special  returns  given  for  these 
products,  but  in  the  other  colonies  they  are  grouped  under  cattle  food  or  grain  mix- 
tures. Hay  and  oats  are  given  a  separate  classification,  and  also  in  some  cases  oil- 
meal.  The  following  table  will  show  the  imports  of  bran,  pollard  (where  specified), 
cattle  food,  and  grain  mixtures  which  include  them. 

Imports  of  Bran,  Pollard,  etc. 


Colony. 


Barbados  j 

Trinidad  j 

British  Guiana  j 

Jamaica   j 

Grenada   j' 

St.  Vincent   j 

St.  Lucia.  I 

Leeward  Islands  -| 


Article. 


Bran  and  Pollard  j 

not  including  oats/ 


Cattle  food 
and  hay.) 

Grain,  all  kinds  and  mixtures  ex- 
cept wheat  flour. 

Cattle  and  other  animal  food  (ex- 
cluding hay,  chaff  and  oats . ) 

Cattle  and  other  animal  food  (ex- 
cluding oats  and  hay.) 

Bran  and  Pollard  

Bran  and  Pollard  


Cattle  and  other  animal  foods  (ex- 
cluding oats,  hay  and  oilmeal.) 


Year. 


1914 
1915 
1914 
1915 
1914 
1915 
1914 
1915 
1913 
1914 
1912 
1913 
1913 
1914 
1913 
1914 


Quantity. 


Lbs. 

3,424,211 
1,189,773 
6,739,074 
6,851,483 
6,778,676 
5,904,449 


Value. 


10,272 
3,718 
24,514 
31,265 
27,376 
27.659 
2,114 
1,814 
2,429 
2,337 
254 
303 
168 
152 
171 
377 
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RUSSIA. 

Keport  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  0.  F.  Just) 

Petrograd,  December  1,  1916. 

A  strong  committee  on  finance  and  economics  presided  over  by  His  Excellency 
N.  N.  Pokrowsky  has  been  appointed  by  the  Czar  for  the  purpose  (1)  of  discussing 
questions  and  elaborating  measures,  calculated  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  the 
National  Economy  on  peace  conditions,  and  (2)  of  taking  measures  that  will  ensure 
the  best  possible  development  of  the  producing  powers  of  Russia  under  the  new  con- 
ditions that  will  prevail  at  the  close  of  the  war. 

MEASURES  CONNECTED  WITH  THE  RE-ESTABLISHMENT  OF  PEACE. 

Under  the  first  of  these  sections  the  most  important  of  the  questions  to  be  inves- 
tigated and  settled,  will  be  those  concerning  the  agricultural  interests,  and  especially 
the  question  of  ascertaining  the  requirements  of  Russia  in  regard  to  agricultural 
machinery  and  other  agricultural  appliances,  fertilizers,  etc.,  and  the  measures  to  be 
taken  to  meet  such  requirements. 

In  the  industrial  sphere  the  committee  will  have  to  decide  upon  the  plan  of 
adapting  the  operations  of  concerns  that  are  now  working  for  the  defence  of  the 
country  to  the  conditions  of  peace,  and  to  discuss  questions  connected  with  the  supply 
of  raw  material,  fuel  and  machinery. 

This  section  of  the  committee's  work  will  embrace  the  framing  of  plans  for  the 
employment  of  men  in  the  army  and  navy  upon  their  discharge  at  the  end  of  the  war. 

Finally  there  will  be  the  question  of  regulating  the  circulation  of  money  and  the 
settlement  of  payments. 

MEASURES  FOR  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  RUSSIANS  PRODUCING  POWERS. 

The  following  abstract  of  the  proposals  to  be  discussed  for  the  development  of 
the  producing  powers  of  Russia,  is  taken  from  the  current  issue  of  the  Journal  of  the 
Russian-American  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Moscow. 

Foreign  Trade. 

1.  The  ascertaining  of  the  capacity  of  the  market  of  allied  and  neutral  countries 
for  the  sale  of  Russian  goods,  as  well  as  the  ascertaining  of  the  amount  of  export 
goods,  that,  after  supplying  the  requirements  of  the  domestic  market,  could  be  shipped 
abroad. 

2.  Commercial  treaties  with  allied  and  neutral  countries  and  the  foundations  of 
custom  taxes  to  be  charged  on  imports  from  these  countries. 

Attraction  of  Foreign  Capital. 

1.  Means  of  attracting  foreign  capital  and  the  principle  on  which  this  should  be 
effected. 

2.  The  determining  of  those  branches  of  industry,  for  the  development  of  which 
the  attraction  of  foreign  capital  would  be  desirable. 

Development  and  Improvement  of  the  Ways  of  Communication. 

1.  Financial  measures  to  be  taken  for  the  development  of  railway  construction, 
as  well  as  the  development  and  improvement  of  the  waterways  of  the  interior. 

2.  Measures  to  conform  the  transportations  by  rail  to  those  by  the  waterways. 
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3.  Commercial  navigation  and  construction  of  ports :  (a)  establishment  of  a  plan 
for  the  creation  of  a  commercial  fleet  on  the  sea,  improvement  of  the  conditions  of 
commercial  navigation  and  the  development  of  the  construction  of  ports,  (b)  Devel- 
opment of  the  communication  by  sea,  and  particularly  the  establishment  of  a  northern 
water  route. 

Development  and  Improvement  of  Agriculture. 

1.  Plan  of  organizing  the  work  for  the  improvement  of  agriculture.  Diffusion  of 
useful  knowledge  among  the  agricultural  population,  and  organization  of  agronomic 
assistance;  establishment  of  experiment  and  trial  stations  as  well  as  meteorological 
stations. 

2.  Measures  for  the  development  of  rural  insurance. 

3.  Establishment  of  credit  for  agricultural  concerns. 

4.  Promotion  of  agricultural  co-operatives. 

5.  Legislation  concerning  the  lease  of  land. 

6.  Legislation  concerning  the  employment  of  agricultural  labours. 

7.  Measures  for  the  promotion  of  the  various  branches  of  agriculture. 

Development  of  Industry. 

1.  Revision  of  the  laws  concerning  joint  stock  companies,  mining  laws  and  the 
laws  concerning  industry. 

2.  Measures  for  the  protection  of  labour  (establishment  of  labour  exchanges, 
arbitration  chambers,  professional  unions,  and  development  of  the  insurance  of 
labourers.) 

3.  Decision  of  questions  connected  with  agreements  between  different  enterprises 
(syndicates  and  trusts.) 

4.  Establishment  of  credit  for  industrial  concerns. 

5.  Promotion  of  the  development  of  the  minor  and  medium  industrial  concerns. 

6.  Measures  relating  to  individual  branches  of  industry  and  promotion  of  the 
establishment  of  new  branches  of  industry  for  the  manufacture  of  articles  now 
imported  from  abroad. 

The  Regulating  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Trade. 

1.  Measures  for  promoting  the  sale  of  goods  exported  from  Russia,  the  establish- 
ment of  permanent  official  bureaus  both  in  Russia  and  abroad  for  supplying  informa- 
tion and  promoting  foreign  trade,  establishment  of  a  plan  for  tho  development  of  con- 
sular institutions. 

2.  The  regulation  of  the  individual  branches  of  foreign  and  domestic  trade,  the 
grain  business,  the  timber  trade,  etc.,  etc. 

3.  Revision  of  the  commercial  laws. 

4.  Solution  of  the  question  of  establishing  chambers  of  commerce  and  industry. 

JSatural  Resources. 

Measures  for  promoting  the  utilization  of  natural  resources  and  the  development 
of  industrial  life  in  the  north  of  European  Russia  and  various  districts  of  Asiatic 
Russia. 

Measures  Relating  to  State  Dominions. 

1.  Measures  for  the  extension  and  improvement  of  forestry. 

2.  Means  for  the  exploitation  of  oil-bearing  land,  salt  springs,  gold  bearing  areas 
and  other  State  property. 

3.  Question  of  introducing  the  system  of  monopoly  in  regard  to  some  branches  of 
industry  and  trade. 

The  last  section  of  the  program  of  the  financial  economical  committee  is  devoted 
to  measures  connected  with  the  resolutions  of  the  Paris  conference  regarding  the 
economical  coalition  of  the  allies  as  far  as  such  measures  enter  the  sphere  of  the  above 
mentioned  sections. 
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ENGLAND'S  TRADE  WITH  FRANCE. 

The  mutual  commercial  interchange  between  France  and  England  has  increased 
since  the  war  began  to  over  three  times  what  it  was  previously.  This  increase,  it  is 
claimed  by  the  British  Export  Gazette,  is  not  wholly  due  to  war  supplies.  In  fact, 
Trance  has  had  to  find  other  sources  of  supply  for  the  nearly  £50,000,000  worth  of 
goods  formerly  purchased  from  enemy  countries.  With  the  pronounced  preference  in 
France  for  British  commodities  at  the  present  time,  Canadian  manufacturers  also 
should  be  able  to  export  increasingly  to  that  country  and  play  their  part  in  the  com- 
mercial expansiveness  now  taking  place  in  Anglo-French  trade. 

THE  HUGE  INCREASE  IN  ANGLO-FRENCH  TRADE. 

To  appreciate  this  statement  at  its  full  value,  it  is  necessary  to  grasp  some  of  the 
details  of  the  positions  prior  to  the  war  and  what  it  is  to-day.  British  exports  to 
France  increased  uninterruptedly  from  £22,165,622  in  1908  to  £28,956,5S3  in  1913,  the 
year  before  Germany  and  Austria  provoked  the  world  conflict.  In  the  latter  year  our 
indomitable  Ally  took  fifth  place  among  markets  for  English  goods,  being  surpassed 
in  that  respect  by  India,  £70,315,481;  Germany,  £40,695,282;  Australia,  £37,182,400; 
and  the  United  States,  £29,297,449.  In  the  following  year  of  confusion,  one-half  of  it 
haracterized  by  normal  industrial  and  commercial  development,  the  other  by  the 
opening  stages  of  the  war,  English  shipments  to  France  dropped  to  £25,780,138;  but 
in  1915  they  rose  to  the  enormous  sum  of  £69,702,999,  making  France  England's  best 
customer  in  that  year,  shipments  to  India  falling  to  £15,571,759,  those  to  Australia  to 
£28,910,046,  and  those  to  the  United  States  to  £26,170,046.  But  even  the  huge  exports 
from  Great  Britain  to  France  in  1915  are  being  eclipsed  during  the  present  year,  the 
total  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1916  being  so  much  as  £71,420,907,  a  figure  which 
justifiably  leads  to  the  anticipation  of  at  least  £96,000,000  for  the  complete  year. 

THE  INCREASE  NOT  WHOLLY  DUE  TO  WAR  SUPPLIES. 

To  what  extent  this  enormous  increase  is  due  to  the  direct  demands  of  war  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  compute.    Much  of  it  is  doubtless  the  result  of  military  requisition, 
ut  it  is  also  certain  that  France,  like  England,  has  had  to  support  a  great  multitude 
f  refugees,  while  the  ordinary  civilian  population  do  not  want  for  anything.  It 
terns,  therefore,  fairly  safe  to  conclude  that  the  demands  for  everyday  commodities 
ave  been  hardly  less  insistent  than  those  for  military  stores.    But  several  important 
ources  of  supply  have  been  cut  off.    In  1913  France  purchased  over  £50,000,000  of 
oods  from  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  and  Turkey,  and  in  addition  to  that,  some 
f  the  chief  industrial  centres  on  our  ally's  own  soil  are  now  in  enemy  occupation, 
otably  the  great  textile  centres  of  Lille,  Roubaix,  Tourcoing,  and  St.  Quentin,  as 
lso  districts  that  yielded  80  per  cent  of  the  country's  iron  ores,  contained  its  prin- 
cipal coal  mines,  and  95  out  of  the  total  of  127  blast  furnaces.    Elsewhere,  of  course, 
French  factories  have  not  ceased  to  operate,  but  naturally,  even  were  there  no  military 
emands  to  satisfy,  despite  the  pressure  under  which  they  are  now  running,  these 
actories  would  be  quite  unable  to  provide  all  the  needs  of  the  civil  population  and  the 
rge  numbers  of  refugees  now  sheltered  within  our  ally's  territory.  Commercial 
elations  between  France  and  certain  allies  and  neutral  countries — Russia,  Roumania, 
Denmark,  and  Sweden  are  notable  instances — have  become  extremely  difficult.  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  therefore,  remain  the  chief  sources  of  supply  of  manu- 
actured  goods,  and  the  conclusion  is  irresistibly  forced  that  the  large  increases  in 
French  trade  with  both  are  concerned  not  merely  with  military  requirements,  but 
•dso  with  ordinary  population  needs. 
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SOME  DETAILS  OF  THE  INCREASE. 

Let  the  point  be  strengthened  so  far  as  British  trade  with  France  is  in  question 
by  a  few  details.  It  is  obvious  that  the  leap  from  £113,652  in  1913  to  £2,870,866  in 
L915  in  regard  to  shipments  of  arms  and  ammunition  from  the  United  Kingdom  to 
France  was  solely  due  to  the  war.  Similarly,  though  not  so  exclusively,  are  to  be 
attributed  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  increase  from  £406,771  to  £996,129  for 
boots  and  shoes;  that  from  £9,845  to  £368,477  for  saddlery  and  harness;  £1,857  to 
£211,649  for  bags  and  sacks;  £87,678  to  £190,848  for  motor  cars;  £25,451  to  £65,361 
for  motor  cycles;  £4,283  to  £165,354  for  telegraph  and  telephone  wires  and  apparatus; 
£158,826  to  £452,816  for  meat;  £16,601  to  £141,804  for  unenumerated  provisions; 
£1,481,522  to  £10,275,897  for  woollen  tissues;  £68  to  £568,218  for  blankets;  and  £469,- 
120  to  £657,349  for  woollen  hosiery.  Many  other  items  might  be  enumerated  in 
tespect  of  which  it  is  certain  that  at  least  some  proportion  of  the  increase  is  due  to 
the  needs  of  the  forces  in  the  field,  while  the  remainder  is  to  be  traced  to  the  larger 
civic  demands.  For  example,  the  imports  of  cotton  piece-goods  from  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1915  were  valued  at  £5,472,012,  against  only  £376,973  in  1913;  cotton 
hosiery,  £48,234,  against  £21,515;  cotton  thread,  £396,313,  against  £67,250;  and 
unenumerated  cotton  manufactures,  £289,125,  against  £11,456.  Such  increases  are, 
of  course,  due  to  the  cutting  off  of  supplies  from  Germany  and  to  the  fact  that  the 
French  textile  centres  are  in  enemy  hands.  The  same  causes  have  promoted  the  bulk 
of  the  huge  increase  of  from  £178,379  to  £5,101,848  in  imports  from  England  of  bar, 
angle,  rod,  and  section  iron  and  steel,  and  the  large  increases  in  steel  plates  and  sheets, 
hoops  and  strips,  chains,  tubes  and  pipes,  nails,  screws,  bolts  and  nuts,  bedsteads, 
tires  and  axles,  girders,  hardware,  tools,  cutlery,  stationery,  etc. 

AFTER-WAR  POSSIBILITIES. 

Such  considerations,  based  as  they  are  upon  a  time  of  war,  would  have  little 
permanent  use  either  for  French  importers  or  British  shippers  if  it  were  likely  that 
after  the  conflict  Anglo-French  and  Anglo-German  commerce  were  to  revert  to  the 
status  quo  ante  helium.  But  the  Paris  Economic  Conference  and  the  subsequent  trend 
pf  public  opinion  in  France,  as  well  as  in  England,  make  it  tolerably  certain  that 
enemy  trade  will  never  be  tolerated  in  the  future  as  it  was  in  the  past,  if  it  be  tolerated 
at  all.  It  is  quite  within  the  bounds  of  probability,  therefore,  that  after  the  war 
France  will  for  a  long  time  to  come  refuse  to  resume  commercial  relations  with 
Germany,  from  whom  in  1913  she  purchased  goods  to  the  value  of  £42,970,000;  from 
Austria-Hungary,  whose  supplies  to  France  in  that  year  amounted  to  £4,080,000;  and 
from  Turkey,  which  contributed  merchandise  to  the  Republic  to  £3,567,480.  But  it 
is  obvious  that  the  realization  of  a  complete  severance  of  commercial  relations  from 
Teutonic  countries  rests  upon  the  possibility  of  finding  other  sources  of  supply  for 
nearly  £50,000,000  worth  of  goods  annually.  The  United  States  might  fill  the  gap, 
but  French  sentiment,  which  means  much  in  commerce,  and  the  influence  of  the 
entente  cordiale,  point  to  a  distinct  and  lasting  preference  for  British  goods,  and  it 
rvill  not  be  the  fault  of  French  merchants  and  importing  houses  if  the  bulk  of  that 
£50,000,000  is  not  obtained  from  Great  Britain,  providing  its  industrialists  meet 
them  in  the  right  spirit. 

A  MARKET  TO  BE  WELL  STUDIED. 

The  totals  already  given  of  Anglo-French  trade  even  in  normal  times,  and  there- 
fore quite  apart  from  the  peculiar  demands  which  war  makes  upon  commerce, 
indicate  how  keen  are  our  own  manufacturers  and  shippers  to  the  great  variety  of 
trading  opportunities  in  the  valuable  market  of  our  ally.  A  glance  down  the  long  list 
recently  issued  by  the  British  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Paris  of  English  firms  already 
represented  by  agents  in  France  is  to  realize  how  fully  every  branch  of  British  trade 
is  well  to  the  fore  in  this,  one  of  the  most  remarkably  comprehensive  markets  in  regard 
to  range  of  requirements  in  the  world.    Such  firms  need  no  fresh  urging;  they  will 
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take,  and  are  doubtless  now  taking,  the  best  possible  advantage  of  the  present  situa- 
tion. But  we  regret  to  say  there  are  many  others  who  do  not  yet  fully  appreciate  it. 
It  is,  indeed,  to  be  feared  that  the  geographical  proximity  of  our  ally  is  apt  to  deaden 
the  sense  of  enterprise  on  the  part  of  numerous  British  exporters.  To  attempt  the 
introduction  of  new  lines  to  a  distant  and  comparatively  unknown  market  awakens  a 
due  regard  for  the  importance  of  understanding  the  prevalent  business  conditions,  for 
ascertaining  what  classes  of  goods  are  really  required  even  to  the  smallest  details,  and 
of  paying  attention  to  all  the  accessories  to  export  procedure.  When,  however,  an 
adjacent  market  like  France  is  in  question,  such  matters  are  too  often  taken  for 
granted,  the  necessity  of  grasping  details  is  ignored,  and  the  attitude  adopted  may 
be  summed  up  in  the  prevalent  idea  that  what  is  suitable  for  England  must  be  suitable 
f-  .r  France.  Such  a  conclusion  is,  of  course,  fallacious  in  the  extreme.  Packing,  trade 
marks,  tare  regulations,  weights  and  measures,  customs  duties,  certificates  of  origin, 
travellers'  samples,  and  a  score  of  other  matters  require  as  much  sympathetic  and 
careful  attention  and  assimilation  in  regard  to  the  French  market  as  any  other  in  the 
world.  It  is  only  by  realizing  this,  and  acting  upon  the  realization,  that  any  successful 
and  permanent  business  can  be  transacted  by  British  manufacturers  and  merchants 
with  our  French  friends. 

PREPARING  FOR  THE  FUTURE. 

Big  operations  of  a  permanent  character  are,  of  course,  out  of  the  question  at  the 
present  time.  Industrial  and  commercial  activities  must  be  directed  in  the  main  to 
the  strenuous  upholding  of  the  Allied  cause  against  an  enemy  who,  if  showing  some 
signs  of  exhaustion,  is  still  strong  and  vigorous.  But  the  future  can  be  prepared  for; 
the  unprecedented  opportunities  for  cementing  intimate  relations  with  the  market,  for 
acquiring  a  personal  grip  of  its  needs,  and  for  getting  into  closer  touch  with  its 
importers  can  be  seized.  Hundreds  of  young  men  of  business  capacity,  drawn  from  the 
offices  of  manufacturers  and  shippers,  are  now  in  France,  picking  up  a  first-hand 
knowledge  of  its  customs,  forming  ideas  as  to  what  classes  of  British  goods  would 
Fuit  the  market  or  as  to  how  they  could  be  adapted  to  suit  it ;  picking  up,  too,  a  wider 
knowledge  of  the  language  such  as  they  would  never  have  acquired  in  England. 
Beyond  that,  they  are  making  themselves  personce  gratce  with  Frenchmen  of  all 
classes,  by  whom  the  British  character  is  now  estimated  at  its  true  worth.  Shall  the 
opportunity  for  organizing  such  a  personnel  in  the  interests  of  Anglo-French  com- 
merce be  missed?  Bather  let  the  entente  cor&iale,  sealed  by  the  co-mingling  of 
precious  English  and  French  blood  in  the  common  cause  of  an  outraged  humanity 
defending  civilization  from  a  despotic  militarism,  find  fullest  expression  in  an  entente 
commerciale,  not  merely  between  the  respective  Governments,  but  in  an  increasing 
realization  of  the  trade  possibilities  by  merchants  and  manufacturers  in  both  countries. 


GRANTING  CREDIT  TO  FOREIGN  CUSTOMERS. 

As  the  credit  problem  engages  the  serious  attention  of  all  who  are  interested  in 
foreign  trade  development,  the  following  article  from  the  Exporters'  Review  (delivered 
recently  in  the  form  of  an  address  by  F.  C.  Harding,  of  the  Anglo-South  American 
Bank,  Ltd.,  before  the  Foreign  Commerce  Club,  New  York),  outlining  some  of  the 
general  factors  and  principles  involved,  should  prove  of  practical  value  to  those 
engaged  in  export  trade  and  to  financial  firms  having  transactions  with  foreign 
countries : — 

FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC  BUSINESS. 

Speaking  broadly,  it  might  be  said  that  the  same  fundamental  principles  should 
be  applied  in  granting  credit  in  foreign  as  in  domestic  business.    (There  are,  how- 
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ever,  certain  risks  which  apply  exclusively  to  foreign  trade.)  There  is  the  great 
expense  of  bringing  goods  back  should  they  be  rejected  by  the  customer.  In  fact,  it 
ts  very  often  cheaper  in  the  long  run  to  sell  the  goods  immediately  at  a  great  sacrifice, 
or  sometimes  to  abandon  them  altogether,  rather  than  add  another  freight  charge, 
insurance  premium,  and  incidental  expenses  to  the  cost  of  the  goods. 

FINANCIAL  RESPONSIBILITY. 

Before  shipping  goods  to  a  foreign  country,  an  exporter  ought  to  decide  what 
steps  he  will  take  if  his  customer  rejects  the  goods — and,  if  possible,  ascertain  the 
name  of  a  reliable  firm  who  would,  in  case  of  necessity,  take  the  goods  on  consign- 
ment to  sell  on  a  commission  basis.  Prompt  action  in  such  cases  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary, and  it  is  better  to  have  the  arrangement  made  in  anticipation  of  possible  trouble. 
In  all  countries  there  are  certain  classes  of  goods  that  are  not  allowed  storage  in  the 
custom  house,  owing  perhaps  to  the  detrimental  effect  they  may  have  on  other  mer- 
chandise. In  other  places — I  believe  this  is  especially  true  of  Brazil — custom  house 
charges  are  so  heavy  that  a  few  months'  storage  amounts  to  confiscation.  I  know  of 
several  instances  where  the  charges  have  exceeded  the  value  of  the  goods,  and  it  has 
been  cheaper  to  abandon  the  shipment.  It  is,  therefore,  advisable  to  be  very  sure  of 
the  character  of  the  people  from  whom  one  accepts  orders — financial  rsponsibility  is 
of  supreme  importance  everywhere,  but  in  dealing  with  markets  so  far  away  it  is 
advisable  to  inquire  especially  whether  a  prospective  customer  has  the  reputation  of 
being  an  habitual  faultfinder.  If  a  firm  is  reported  to  be  so,  it  is  better  to  leave  its 
orders  to  be  fulfilled  by  the  local  distributing  houses. 

DEPRECIATION  OF  CURRENCIES. 

There  is  further  to  be  considered  the  risk  of  depreciation  of  currencies.  Many 
exporters  think  that  because  they  sell  on  a  basis  of  payment  in  United  States  dollars 
or  British  pounds  sterling,  they  have  eliminated  entirely  the  exchange  risk.  The  risk 
of  loss  is  still  there.  Indirectly  a  risk  assumed  by  a  customer  to  whom  we  sell  on 
credit  is  an  additional  risk  assumed  by  ourselves — therefore,  ascertain  as  far  as 
possible,  that  his  moral  reputation  is  such  that  he  may  be  relied  upon  not  to  shirk 
his  responsibilities  if  the  exchange  seriously  depreciates,  and  that  he  has  sufficient 
financial  strength  to  meet  possible  losses  in  this  direction,  in  addition  to  his  more 
direct  business  obligations.  As  a  merchant  knows  with  certainty  the  date  on  which 
he  should  make  payment  for  his  goods,  he  could  avoid  the  exchange  risk  by  buying 
his  exchange  ahead,  that  is,  he  could  make  a  forward  contract  with  his  bank  to  sell 
him  a  draft  on  New  York  or  London  to  be  delivered  to  him  at  about  a  certain  date, 
and  by  doing  so  he  could  know  exactly  on  what  basis  to  fix  his  selling  prices.  As  a 
general  rule,  however,  he  would  have  to  pay  a  little  more  than  current  rates  and, 
consequently,  many  merchants  prefer  to  run  the  risk  themselves. 

Frequently  such  depreciations  in  exchange  are  due  to  purely  temporary  condi- 
tions, and  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  within  a  few  weeks  or  months  the  value  of 
the  local  currency  will  rise.  In  such  circumstances  it  will  be  found  that  even  reli- 
able houses  will  ask  to  have  their  foreign  obligations  extended.  Such  requests  are 
generally  acceded  to,  with  the  stipulation  that  the  customer  deposit  with  the  collect- 
ing bank  an  amount  of  local  currency  sufficient  to  cover  the  obligation  at  current 
rates,  but  leaving  the  actual  conversion  and  remittance  of  the  funds  until  exchange 
conditions  improve.  Naturally,  in  such  cases,  the  customer  should  also  agree  to 
pay  interest  to  the  shipper  for  delay  in  remitting  to  this  country,  leaving  the  cus- 
tomer to  make  the  best  arrangement  he  can  with  the  collecting  bank  for  interest  on 
his  deposit  of  local  currency. 

BANKS  AS  RATING  AGENCIES. 

In  some  countries  it  is  not  so  easy  to  get  reliable  credit  information  on  local 
firms  an  in  others — only  in  the  very  largest  cities  is  it  possible  to  get  anything  that 
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correspond  to  the  reports  furnished  by  such  organizations  as  Dun's  or  Bradstreet's 
in  this  country,  and  merchants  have  not  been  accustomed  to  file  statements  of  their 
financial  condition  for  the  purposes  of  obtaining  a  credit  rating.  Very  frequently, 
therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  rely  for  credit  information  on  the  banks.  ..-Foreign  bank- 
ing institutions  in  New  York  city  make  a  practice  of  keeping  files  of  reports  on  firms 
established  in  towns  within  the  territory  in  which  the  bank  operates.  Such  informa- 
tion is  generally  furnished  gratuitously  and  gladly  to  exporters,  although  naturally 
the  bank  expects  in  return  to  have  an  opportunity  afforded  it  of  sharing  in  any  bank- 
ing business  which  firms,  asking  for  reports,  may  have  in  the  bank's  particular  field. 

We  are  frequently  asked  by  our  customers  to  furnish  their  travelling  representa- 
tives with  a  letter  of  introduction  to  our  various  branch  managers  or  correspondents 
in  foreign  cities,  so  that  inquiries  might  be  made  concerning  local  conditions  and 
credits,  and  we  generally  suggest  to  the  bearer  of  such  a  letter  that,  before  leaving  a 
city  in  which  we  have  our  own  branch  or  other  banking  connections,  he  call  on  our 
friends  with  a  list  of  any  orders  he  may  have  taken,  and  request  that  a  report  be 
sent  to  us  to  be  communicated  to  his  principals  on  each  of  the  proposed  customers. 
This  serves  a  double  purpose — it  gives  the  credit  manager  an  opportunity  to  verify 
the  information  furnished  by  the  salesman,  and  also  facilitates  the  discounting  of 
any  draft  that  may  be  drawn  against  the  goods  ordered,  should  the  exporter  desire  to 
finance  his  shipment  in  that  way.  Let  us  now  consider  the  various  methods  by  which 
exporters  receive  payment  for  their  goods. 

REMITTING  WITH  ORDER. 

In  rare  cases  the  purchaser  may  remit  with  his  order.  This  requires  no  explana- 
tion. The  American  merchant,  at  any  rate,  sees  advantage  in  this  mode  of  proce- 
dure. But,  if  he  insists  on  payment  in  advance,  I  am  afraid  his  orders  will  be  very 
few.  Unless  a  foreign  dealer  has  a  very  large  amount  of  surplus  funds,  he  can  ill 
afford  to  withdraw  cash  from  his  business  to  pay  for  goods  two  or  three  months  before 
be  receives  them. 

LETTERS  OF  CREDIT. 

Another  method  which  is  especially  advantageous  to  the  seller  here  is  more  or 
less  common  in  some  countries;  that  is,  the  purchaser  arranges  with  his  banker  to 
issue  a  letter  of  credit  authorizing  its  New  York  correspondent  to  pay  cash  against 
delivery  of  the  shipping  documents — or  sometimes  the  credit  instructs  that  the 
exporter  draw  a  draft  on  the  bank's  correspondent  in  New  York  or  in  London,  which 
draft  can- be  discounted  without  recourse  to  the  shipper.  The  exporter  should  care- 
fully read  the  credit  and  examine  its  conditions  minutely.  Invariably  an  expiry  date 
Is  given,  and  the  exporter  must  see  that  sufficient  time  is  allowed  for  him  to  have  the 
shipment  ready.  Frequently  great  carelessness  is  displayed  in  such  matters,  and 
then,  later  on,  when  the  shipment  is  ready,  the  exporter  is  very  indignant  because 
the  correspondent  of  the  issuing  bank  refuses  to  make  payment  because  of  various 
irregularities.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  correspondent  is  only  author- 
ized to  pay  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  credit,  and  he  can  only  obtain  reim- 
bursement from  the  issuing  bank,  provided  these  conditions  have  been  strictly  com- 
plied with.  Therefore  the  exporter  must  be  very  careful  not  to  depart  from  the 
conditions  of  the  credit  except  on  the  authority,  or  with  the  confirmation,  of  the 
correspondent  mentioned  in  the  letter  of  credit.  I  have  known  numerous  cases  where 
a  firm  in  the  United  States  has  received  a  letter  of  credit  from  a  foreign  customer, 
and  has  subsequently  received  instructions  direct  from  the  customer  to  ship  goods 
other  than  those  specified  in  the  letter  of  credit,  or  some  modification  in  the  condi- 
tions of  insurance,  or  regarding  the  disposal  of  the  shipping  documents.  If  an 
exporter  proposes  to  use  the  letter  of  credit,  he  must  bear  in  mind  that  his  customer 
has  no  authority  to  change  the  conditions  of  the  credit.  The  issuing  bank  must 
authorize  any  change,  and  the  bank  in  turn  must  notify  its  correspondents  of  all 
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such  alterations,  or  there  will  be  difficulty.  Consequently,  one  should  always  be 
careful,  in  the  event  of  receiving  advices  of  the  modification  of  the  terms  of  any  letter 
of  credit,  to  obtain  the  confirmation  of  the  local  correspondent  of  the  issuing  bank, 
because  on  no  account  will  he  allow  any  departure  from  the  terms  advised  to  him. 

CREDITS  IN  INDIA. 

Banks  in  the  Far  East,  in  India  especially,  are  accustomed  to  issue  what  are 
sometimes  erroneously  described  as  letters  of  credit.  These  letters,  as  a  general  rule, 
merely  authorize  an  exporter  to  draw  on  a  certain  merchant  in  India  against  specified 
shipments.  It  is  sometimes  confusing  to  a  shipper  here  to  know  why  such  a  letter 
should  be  issued  at  all  if  the  shipper  is  not  to  be  relieved  of  responsibility  in  case 
the  purchaser  should  fail  to  meet  the  draft.  But  such  letters  do  serve  a  useful 
purpose,  and  they  are  generally  issued  with  such  care,  that  few  firms  accustomed  to 
trade  with  India  would  decline  to  ship  goods  on  the  strength  of  such  a  letter  of 
authority  signed  by  any  of  the  well-known  banks  in  the  East.  Nevertheless,  they 
are  practically  little  more  than  an  expression  of  the  bank's  opinion,  that  if  the  terms 
of  the  letter  be  complied  with,  a  draft  on  the  drawee  will  be  duly  honoured.  In  order 
that  the  bank  in  India  may  protect  the  exporter's  interests,  it  is  always  stipulated 
that  the  shipping  documents  are  to  be  delivered  against  payment — so  that  there  is  a 
real  safeguard  to  that  extent.  (I  might  mention  here,  that  comparatively  little  busi- 
ness is  done  with  India,  "  Documents  against  acceptance,"  especially  with  native 
houses — it  is  nearly  always  "  Documents  against  payment.") 

In  dealing  with  India,  therefore,  if  one  wishes  to  take  no  credit  risk  whatsoever, 
one  must  see  that  the  letter  of  credit  (or  letter  of  authority)  stipulates  definitely 
that  the  drafts  thereunder  will  be  negotiated  without  recourse  to  the  drawer.  Most 
Letters  from  that  source  will  state  that  the  draft  will  be  negotiated,  but  that  the 
negotiating  bank  retains  against  the  drawer  of  the  draft  the  usual  recourse  in  case 
of  dishonour.  Perhaps  this  is  done  more  with  the  object  of  protecting  the  drawee  in 
case  the  exporter  fails  to  ship  the  same  class  and  quality  of  goods  as  ordered.  I 
certainly  cannot  recall  a  single  instance  where  any  shipment  made  under  an  Indian 
bank's  letter  of  authority  has  been  rejected,  and  from  my  personal  experience,  pro- 
vided I  were  satisfied  as  to  my  own  ability  to  fulfil  an  order  in  strict  compliance 
with  the  conditions  of  such  a  letter  of  authority,  I  should  feel  that  I  was  running 
only  a  very  conservative  business  risk  in  accepting  the  business. 

OPEN  ACCOUNT. 

In  very  exceptional  cases,  where  firms  are  of  undoubted  reputation  and  large 
financial  responsibility,  goods  are  sometimes  shipped  on  open  account.  An  extensive 
business  on  these  lines,  however,  can  only  be  conducted  by  exporters  having  a  very 
large  capital  or  exceptional  financial  backing — because  it  will  be  seen  that  all  the 
brunt  of  financing  falls  on  the  exporter. 

DRAFTS  ON  PURCHASERS. 

Undoubtedly  the  means  most  commonly  used  to  collect  against  foreign  ship- 
ments is  the  arrangement  whereby  the  exporter  draws  a  draft  on  the  purchaser.  By 
this  means  neither  exporter  nor  purchaser  need  tie  up  cash,  but  by  combining  their 
signatures  can  jointly  obtain  the  credit  facilities  of  which  both  are  in  need.  It  may 
be  useful  to  describe  the  process  in  some  detail. 

The  exporter  draws  a  draft  to  his  own  order  on  his  customer,  and  attaches  thereto 
the  full  set  of  bills  of  lading,  marine  insurance  policy,  invoices,  and  consular 
invoices  where  such  are  required.  The  insurance  policy,  invoices  and  consular 
invoices  should  be  made  out  in  duplicate,  so  that  two  complete  sets  of  documents 
can  be  made  up  and  despatched  by  different  steamers,  thus  eliminating  possible  loss 
in  the  mails.    This  documentary  draft,  on  being  endorsed  by  the  exporter,  can  be 
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discounted  in  New  York  at  the  agency  or  correspondent  of  a  bank  maintaining  a 
branch  in  the  town  where  the  customer  resides.  The  drafts  are  drawn  at  so  many 
"  days'  date "  or  "  days'  sight,"  according  to  the  conditions  arranged  with  the  cus- 
tomer. If  drawn  at  "  ninety  days'  date,"  payment  is  due  ninety  days  after  the  date 
of  the  draft.  If  drawn  at  "  ninety  days'  sight,"  it  falls  due  ninety  days  after  it  has 
been  accepted  by  the  customer,  who  by  writing  his  signature  and  the  date  across  the 
face  of  the  draft,  agrees  to  pay  it  on  the  conditions  specified.  It  is  generally  agreed 
that  the  bank  will  surrender  the  shipment  to  the  customer  against  his  acceptance  of 
the  draft.  But  this  is  not  always  the  case— as  already  explained,  in  India  and  other 
Eastern  countries,  and  occasionally  European  countries,  documents  are  frequently 
(in  Eastern  countries  almost  always)  delivered  only  against  payment.  I  would  like 
to  mention  here  that  in  South  America  shipping  documents  are  never  held  by  the 
bank  once  a  draft  has  been  accepted.  If  an  exporter  to  South  America  wishes  docu- 
ments to  be  retained  until  payment  is  received,  the  draft  should  be  drawn  payable 
"  at  sight."  Notwithstanding  these  customs  in  various  countries,  it  is  advisable  for 
an  exporter  to  attach  to  every  draft  a  slip  stating  whether  the  documents  are  to  be. 
given  up  "  against  acceptance  "  or  "  against  payment." 

Bills  of  lading  and  insurance  policies  that  are  to  be  attached  to  drafts  to  be  dis- 
counted, whether  under  credits  or  otherwise,  should  be  made  out  to  the  order  of  the 
exporter,  so  that  title  to  the  goods  or  to  the  insurance  can  be  conveyed  by  endorse- 
ment to  the  bank  discounting  the  drafts.  I  might  modify  this  by  saying  that,  occa- 
sionally, letters  of  credit  specify  definitely  the  party  to  whose  order  the  bills  of  lading 
are  to  be  made  out — in  which  case  the  terms  of  the  credit  must  be  complied  with. 
But  as  a  general  rule  documents  must  be  so  made  out  that  the  bank  has  full  control 
of  the  goods. 

DISCOUNT  AND  BANK  CHARGES. 

Now  the  question  arises,  who  is  to  pay  the  discount  and  bank  charges?  This 
depends  on  the  conditions  agreed  upon  in  the  sales  contract.  Exporters  snould  be 
very  careful  to  have  a  clear  understanding  on  this  point  when  soliciting  or  accepting 
orders  from  abroad.  If  the  customer  has  to  pay,  there  are  to  be  considered  the  various 
methods  of  recovering  these  charges.  In  the  case  of  business  with  Asia,  Australia, 
and  South  Africa,  the  exporter  draws  from  the  cost  of  his  goods  plus  insurance  and 
shipping  charges,  and  inserts  a  clause  in  his  draft,  making  it  payable  with  exchange 
interest,  stamps,  etc.  The  drafts  are  usually  drawn  in  pounds  sterling — the  dollar 
amount  of  the  invoice  being  converted  into  English  currency  at  the  ruling  rate  for 
demand  drafts  on  London.  The  rate  of  exchange  will  be  quoted  by  the  discounting 
bank,  and  the  exporter  will  receive  the  full  amount  of  his  invoice  in  dollars.  Different 
exchange  and  interest  clauses  are  used  in  different  countries.  In  Australasia  and 
South  Africa  practically  all  drafts  are  drawn  in  pounds  sterling — in  Asiatic  countries 
the  dollar  draft  is  far  more  common  than  it  used  to  be  a  few  years  ago. 

CURRENCY  ON  WHICH  DRAFTS  ARE  DRAWN. 

In  most  European  countries  it  is  customary  to  draw  in  the  currency  of  the  country 
in  which  the  customer  resides,  although  perhaps  in  these  times,  if  it  can  be  so  arranged 
with  the  customer,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  draw  in  dollars  and  make  the  draft  payable  by 
approved  broker's  check  on  New  York  and  add  "  payable  with  exchange  and  collection 
harges."  But  there  is  still  the  interest  to  be  accounted  for,  and  it  would  be  advisable 
to  agree  to  add  interest  to  your  invoice  calculated  from  the  date  of  the  shipment  to  the 
estimated  date  of  the  arrival  of  funds  in  New  York — under  present  conditions  this 
would  be  on  a  sight  draft  from  thirty  days  to  forty-five  days,  or  even  more,  according 
to  the  part  of  Europe  with  which  you  are  doing  business. 

PAYABLE  WITH  EXCHANGE. 

In  foreign  drafts  the  expression,  "  payable  with  exchange "  does  not  entitle  the 
collecting  banker  to  collect  interest  and  collection  commission,  although  in  the  case 
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of  drafts  of  a  purely  domestic  nature  the  term  "exchange"  does  cover  such  items. 
If  you  draw  a  draft  in  United  States  dollars  on  a  foreign  country,  "payable  with 
exchange",  it'  cannot  mean  anything  more  than  that  the  drawee  has  to  pay  a  sufficient 
amount  of  local  currency  to  enable  the  collecting  bank  to  remit  a  draft  on  New  York 
in  reimbursement.  There  is  no  authority  or  order  given  in  such  a  clause  to  enable 
the  collecting  banker  to  recover  interest  or  his  collecting  commission. 

SOUTH  AMERICAN  POINTERS. 

In  South  American  countries  it  is  usually  impossible  for  a  banker  to  collect  more 
than  the  amount  for  which  a  bill  is  drawn.  The  only  clauses  that  the  average  South 
American  merchant  will  recognize  are  those  fixing  the  conditions  for  converting  the 
draft  into  his  local  currency,  the  two  most  common  being:  "Payable  at  the  bank's 
selling  rate  for  ninety  days'  sight  drafts  on  London."  Even  if  the  first  of  these  clauses 
is  used,  unless  a  previous  understanding  has  been  arrived  at,  your  customer  may 
insist  on  paying  at  the  90  days'  rate  on  New  York.  It  has  been  the  custom  for  years 
in  most  parts  of  South  America  to  settle  all  transactions  on  a  ninety  days'  sight  basis, 
and  any  departure  from  that  custom  must  be  clearly  stipulated. 

Drafts  on  South  America  bearing  such  clauses  as  "  with  exchange  " — "  plus  all 
collecting  charges  " — are  difficult  to  collect,  and  frequently  the  collecting  bank  has 
the  alternative  of  refusing  payment  altogether,  or  to  waive  all  claim  to  the  charges. 
If  he  waives  them,  he  does  so  because  he  thinks  it  against  the  exporter's  interest  to 
refuse  payment  of  the  face  amount  of  the  draft,  and  he  naturally  looks  to  the  exporter  , 
to  refund  him  for  his  services  to  the  extent  that  he  was  entitled  to  collect  from  the 
drawee.  A  bank  cannot  expect  to  work  on  a  contingency  basis,  any  more  than  a 
reputable  counsellor  at  law  will  do  so.  If  banks  agree  to  make  a  charge  only  in  cases 
where  drafts  were  duly  honoured,  they  would  soon  be  inundated  with  drafts  drawn 
against  all  sorts  of  doubtful  accounts.  The  best  way  to  collect  interest  and  collection 
charges  from  a  South  American  customer  (provided  he  has  previously  agreed  to  pay 
such  items)  is  to  add  them  to  the  invoice  and  include  them  in  the  amount  of  the 
draft.  Different  exporters  make  these  additions  to  their  invoices  in  different  ways — 
it  is  all  a  matter  of  arrangement  between  the  exporter  and  his  customer.  But  the 
matter  is  perfectly  simple,  it  is  only  a  question  of  adopting  some  system  which  the 
customer  will  readily  understand,  and,  unless  very  definite  arrangement  is  made 
beforehand,  the  best  plan  is  that  which  gives  the  most  detail. 

>  STERLING  BILLS  ON  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

I  referred  a  little  while  ago  to  sterling  bills  on  South  America  being  paid  at  the 
rate  of  exchange  for  ninety  days'  draft  on  London.  In  such  cases  an  exporter  can 
arrive  at  the  dollar  amount  in  the  same  way  as  he  would  in  case  he  expected  to  receive 
a  sight  draft  on  New  York  in  payment,  but  having  arrived  at  the  full  dollar  amount 
he  would  then  convert  his  invoice  at  the  rate  of  exchange  for  ninety  (lays'  sight  drafts 
on  London.  The  average  exporter  allows  himself  a  margin  to  cover  possible  fluctua- 
tions in  the  London  exchange — ranging  from  one-half  of  a  cent  to  one  cent  and  a 
half  per  pound  sterling. 

INVOICES  SHOULD  BE  COMPLETED. 

It  is  very  important,  of  course,  to  see  that  the- invoice  is  completed  so  that  it 
agree?  exactly  with  the  amount  of  the  draft,  and  on  no  account  should  an  exporter 
fail  to  write  to  his  customer  by  the  first  mail,  advising  him  that  the  shipment  has 
been  made  and  the  amount  of  the  draft  drawn  against  it. 

conclusions. 

It  might  be  as  well  to  point  out  before  concluding,  the  danger  of  shipping  goods 
on  credit  to  places  where  there  are  no  proper  banking  facilities — or  even  where  one 
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has  to  rely  on  the  services  of  small  local  banks.  Although  New  York  banks  and  the 
agencies  of  foreign  banking  institutions  will  accept  collections  on  such  places,  you 
will  find  that  they  do  so  only  at  the  exporters'  risk.  Experience  has  taught  the  banks 
that  there'  is  sometimes  great  difficulty  in  dealing  with  so-called  banking  institutions 
in  out-of-the-way  places,  and  it  is  better  to  leave  such  business  to  the  distributing 
houses  in  the  larger  cities.  I  have  just  a  few  brief  remarks  further  that  may  be  of 
service : — 

1.  Do  not  forget  that  mistakes  in  the  export  business  are  always  difficult  and 
expensive  to  rectify — so  be  sure  to  execute  all  orders  very  carefully  and  comply  strictly 
with  your  customer's  wishes.  If  you  cannot  follow  them  exactly,  it  may  be  cheaper 
to  tell  him  so  by  cablegram. 

2.  Make  careful  inquiry  as  to  the  custom-house  and  consular  regulations  ruling 
in  the  country  to  which  you  are  shipping. 

3.  Do  you  include  in  your  invoice,  charges  that  your  customer  has  not  agreed 
to  pay. 

4.  It  is  not  always  advisable  to  despatch  two  or  more  orders  on  the  same  bill  of 
lading  even  to  save  freight — especially  if  your  customers  happen  to  be  deadly  rivals. 

5.  If  you  are  advised  of  non-payment  of  a  draft,  endeavour  to  get  into  direct 
communication  with  your  customer  as  soon  as  possible.  He  will  sometimes  confess  to 
the  exporter  that  he  is  temporarily  short  of  funds,  but  he  may  find  it  more  convenient 
to  make  some  other  excuse  to  the  bank. 

6.  Do  not  expect  to  get  good  service  for  nothing — a  bank  that  gives  efficient  ser- 
vice fully  earns  the  commission  it  charges — and  do  not  call  a  bank's  service  inefficient 
because  it  cannot  always  save  you  from  the  results  of  another's  carelessness  or  lack 
of  foresight. 

7.  A  dollar  minimum  commission  is  not  necessarily  a  heavy  charge  for  the  ser- 
vices rendered  in  collecting  a  small  draft,  although  it  may  represent  a  high  per- 
centage. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  MONTHLY  REPORT  FOR  AUGUST. 

The  Monthly  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  for  August, 
which  was  recently  issued  and  which  will  be  supplied  on  application  to  the  King's 
Printer,  Ottawa  (price,  20  cents)  contains  tables  giving  details  of  the  trade  of  British 
Guiana,  Fiji,  Jamaica,  and  South  Africa,  during  the  last  years  for  which  statistics  are 
available.  Comparisons  of  the  trade  of  eacii  of  these  countries  during  preceding  years 
is  also  given.  A  summary  of  the  statistics  with  reference  to  British  Guiana,  Fiji,  and 
Jamaica  was  published  in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  675,  while  the  figures  for  South  Africa, 
summarized  likewise  in  the  introduction  to  the  August  report  are  given  herewith: — • 

TRADE  OF  UNION  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA,  1915. 

The  attention  of  those  interested  in  tiie  foreign  commerce  of  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  is  directed  to  the  statistical  tables  to  be  found  on  pages  1458  to  1467  of  the 
August  Monthly.  It  will  be  noted  by  reference  to  these  tables  that  the  total  trade  of 
the  Union  of  South  Africa  for  the  calendar  year  1915  (exclusive  of  imports  for  Colo- 
nial Governments  and  specie  and  exports  of  ships'  stores,  foreign  goods,  specie  and 
raw  gold,  particulars  of  the  exports  of  raw  gold  will  not  be  made  known  until  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities),  amounted  to  $210,430,790,  as  against  a  similar  trade  in  1914  of 
$235,590,069,  showing  a  decrease  during  the  year  of  $24,159,279.  The  imports  were 
valued  at  $142,149,974,  and  the  exports  at  $68,280,816,  a  decrease  in  the  imports  of 
$10,286,630  and  in  the  exports  of  $13,872,649.  Compared  with  the  total  trade  for  the 
year  just  prior  to  the  war,  viz.,  for  the  year  1913  estimated  on  the  same  basis  as  above, 
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the  total  trade  in  1915  shows  a  decrease  of  $105,771,994,  or  33-4  per  cent,  the  decrease 
in  the  imports  being  $45,345,080,  or  24-2  per  cent,  and  in  exports  $60,326,914,  or  46-9 
per  cent.  The  imports  and  exports  for  the  year  1913  reached  the  highest  mark  in  the 
history  of  the  Union.  The  large  decrease  in  the  imports  in  1915  was 
due  almost  entirely  to  the  dislocation  of  trade  as  a  result  of  the  war.  Importers  as  a 
rule  experienced  much  difficulty  in  obtaining  certain  classes  of  goods,  which  caused 
a  considerable  decrease  in  the  import  trade;  while  the  falling  off  in  the  output  of  the 
diamond  industry  of  the  Union,  combined  with  uncertainty  of  transportation  facili- 
ties for  other  pro  ducts,  were'  responsible  for  t,he  large  decrease  in  the  exports. 

TARIFF  OF  THE  UNION  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  point  out  in  this  review  that  provision  was  made  in  the 
new  Customs  Tariff  Act,  No.  26,  of  1914,  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  to  continue 
in  force  the  preferential  tariff  principle  adopted  in  1903.  The  new  tariff  provides  for 
a  rebate  of  duty  on  goods  which  are  grown,  produced,  or  manufactured  in  the  United 
Kingdom  or  any  British  Possession.  The  particular  British  Possession  in  respect  of 
which  a  rebate  wiil  be  allowed  shall  be  notified  by  the  Governor  General  by  proclama- 
tion in  the  (Jazetie.  No  information  has  been  received  that  such  proclamation  has 
been  issued,  but  according,  however,  to  customs  decisions  the  products  of  Australia, 
Canada,  and  New  Zealand  are  accorded  preferential  treatment  similar  to  that  granted 
to  goods  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  rebates  that  shall  be  granted  are  as  follows : — 

(a)  On  certain  goods  charged  with  a  specific  rate  of  duty,  a  rebate  of  varying 
amount  (suc»h  rebate  is  equivalent  to  about  3  per  cent  ad  valorem.) 

(b)  On  goods  liable  to  mixed  rates  of  duty  (i.e.,  both  specific  and  ad  valorem 
rates),  and  also  on  goods  liable  to  ad  valorem  rates  of  duty,  a  rebate  of  3  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

The  preferential  treatment  accorded  Canadian  goods  gives  Canadian  exporters  a 
material  advantage  over  the  exporters  of  the  United  States  and  other  non-British 
countries. 

IMPORTS  INTO  UNION  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

The  imports  into  the  Union  of  South  Africa  in  1915  were  valued  at  $142,149,974, 
as  compared  with  a  valuation  in  1914  of  $152,436,604.  In  1915  the  British  Empire 
was  credited  with  supplying  goods  of  a  value  of  $98,806,200,  or  69-5  per  cent  of  the 
total  imports,  and  foreign  countries  goods  of  a  value  of  $43,343,774,  or  30-5  per  cent 
of  the  total  imports.  Compared  with  1914  the  imports  from  the  following 
countries  show  decreases:  United  Kingdom,  $86,335,460  to  $83,063,317;  Aus- 
tralia, $7,610,639  to  $2,212,070;  Netherlands,  $2,767,498  to  $2,488,706;  Sweden,  $2,498,- 
834  to  $2,189,635;  Norway,  $1,115,021  to  $1,074,739;  Germany,  $10,680,041  to  $566,105; 
Denmark,  $616,958  to  $544,896;  Chile,  $1,045,409  to  $541,100;  Belgium,  $1,708,901  to 
$140,242;  and  Austria-Hungary,  $582,657  to  $33,215.  On  the  other  hand,  the  imports 
from  the  following  countries  show  increases :  United  States,  $14,646,219  to  $21,477,- 
319;  British  India,  $4,862,564  to  $6,159,383;  Canada,  $3,791,503  to  $4,759,985;  Brazil. 
$2,357,681  to  $2,392,949;  France,  $2,349,422  to  $2,357,987;  Italy,  $1,288,679  to  $1,650.- 
170;  Switzerland,  $977,728  to  $1,545,804;  Ceylon,  $1,030,424  to  $1,112,311;  and  Japan, 
$536,5.94  to  $1,078,419. 

An  importation  is  shown  for  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  for 
nearly  every  item  in  the  import  classification,  but  not  so  for  Canada.  The  import? 
from  the  United  Kingdom  in  1915  were  of  greater  value  than  similar  imports  from 
the  United  States,  with  the  exception  of  agricultural  implements  and  machinery,  bak- 
ing powder,  binder  twine,  calcium  carbide,  carriages  and  parts,  hose,  conveying,  lard, 
meats,  motor  cars  and  parts,  mules,  oils,  plate  and  sheet  of  iron  and  steel,  plain,  quick- 
silver, wax,  wheat,  wheat  flour,  wood,  and  zinc.  During  the  year  1915  the  imports  of 
the  following  articles  from  Canada  were  greater  in  value  than  similar  imports  from 
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the  United  States,  viz. :  butter,  calcium  carbide,  cheese,  fish,  glycerine  for  making 
soap,  oatmeal,  printing  paper  and  wheat  flour.  Inasmuch  as  the  list  of  articles 
imported  into  the  Union  of  South  Africa  from  all  countries,  and  from  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  United  States  in  particular,  is  too  extensive  to  be  included  in  a 
short  review,  the  attention  of  those  interested  in  this  feature  of  the  trade  is  directed 
to  table  No.  2,  page  1460  of  the  Monthly  Report  for  August,  showing  imports  into  the 
Union,  with  portions  furnished  by  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States  and 
Canada  for  the  years  1913,  1914,  and  1915. 

During  the  year  1915  the  imports  from  Canada  were  as  follows:  Agricultural 
implements,  $117,107,  decrease  $84,198;  agricultural  machinery,  $21,500,  decease 
$70,914;  bacon  and  hams,  $85,575,  increase  $24,182;  binder  twine,  $32,519,  decrease 
$54,375;  butter  $107,587,  increase  $107,582;  calcium  carbide  $205,256,  increase  $94,- 
092;  cheese,  $135,171,  increase  $45,196;  fruits  and  nuts,  $12,814,  decrease  $8,269;  fur- 
niture, $52,453,  decrease  $1,395;  machinery,  n.e.s.,  $17,038,  decrease  $2,755;  milk,  con- 
densed, $11,480,  increase  $11,480;  motor  cars  and  parts,  $703,457,  increase  $81,852; 
nails  and  screws,  $49,274,  increase  $49,138 ;  oatmeal,  $98,817,  decrease  $3,115 ;  printing 
paper,  $274,470,  decrease  $13,933;  paper,  other,  $13,184,  increase  $10,303;  pipes  and 
fittings,  $9,782,  increase  $8,093;  preserved  fish,  $199,830,  increase  $16,347;  rubber  tires, 
$17,728;  tools,  $10,765,  increase  $6,682;  preserved  fish,  $199,830,  increase  $16,347; 
wheat,  $525,643,  increase  $208,818;  wheat  flour,  $1,671,169,  increase  $542,001;  wood 
and  manufactures,  $289,553,  decrease  $19,762. 


EXPORTS  FROM  UNION  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

The  exports  of  South  African  produce — less  raw  gold,  the  export  of  which  will 
not  be  shown  until  after  the  war — from  the  Union  of  South  Africa  during  the  year 
1915  amounted  to  $68,280,816,  and  for  1914  to  $82,153,465,  showing  a  decrease  daring 
the  year  of  $13,872,649.  The  British  Empire  in  1915  was  credited  with  taking  South 
African  produce  of  a  value  of  $55,699,860,  or  81-6  per  cent  of  the  total;  while  the 
exports  to  foreign  countries  totalled  $12,580,956,  or  18-4  per  cent  of  the  total.  Com- 
pared with  1914  the  exports  to  the  following  countries  show  decreases:  United  King- 
dom, $64,420,256  to  $47,981,707;  Germany,  $6,973,456  to  nil;  Belgium,  $2,098,668  to 
nil;  Straits  Settlements,  $1,701,985  to  $1,277,145;  Portuguese  Possessions,  $596,755  to 
$594,975;  France,  $396,595  to  $43,581;  and  Ceylon,  $266,314  to  $139,503.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  exports  to  the  following  countries  show  increases:  United  States,  $1,348,- 
631  to  $11,332,179;  Eiodesia,  $2,604,562  to  $2,664,247;  Australia,  $404,284  to  $1,475,- 
447;  British  India,  $369,010  to  $410,571;  Mauritius,  $189,892  to  $251,149;  New 
Zealand,  $40,486  to  $169,374;  Argentine  Republic,  nil  to  $149,373;  and  Canada, 
$22,435  to  $106,430. 
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The  decrease  in  the  exports  of  $13,872,649  in  1915  compared  with  1914  was  made 
up  chiefly  of  decreased  exportations  of  diamonds,  $26,820,539  to  $8,157,205 ;  feathers, 
$6,534,554  to  $3,619,690;  and  hair,  Angora,  $4,059,783  to  $3,346,490.  Hides  and  skins, 
maize,  and  raw  wool  were  the  only  exportations  to  show  any  substantial  increase: 
hides  and  skins  increased  from  $7,651,655  to  $8,155,531;  maize  from  $2,133,815  to 
$3,074,010 ;  and  raw  wool  from  $20,625,930  to  $26,182,817.  The  principal  exports  from 
the  Union  of  South  Africa  in  1915  with  portions  sent  to  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
United  States,  and  Canada  were  as  follows: — 


To  United 

To  United 

Articles  Exported. 

Total  Exports. 

Kingdom. 

States. 

To  Canada. 

"Wool  raw 

$26,182,817 
8,157,205 
8,155,531 

$18,644,531 
8,039,748 
6,584,702 

$7,485,332 
'  19,'846 
1,460,010 

$  5,258 
88,767 

Coal,  coke,   and  patent   fuel .  . 

5,498,914 

15 

Feathers,  ostrich  

3,619,690 

2,204,201 

1,352,247 

12,405 

Copper  ore  and  regulus.  .    .  . 

3,416,682 

3,416,682 

3,346,490 
3,074,010 
1,878,494 
950,188 
778,540 
633,673 
574,909 
392,760 
387,863 
314,026 

2,431,697 
2,270,616 
615,205 
732,020 
160,059 
427,707 
423,881 
304,717 
387,862 
32,694 

913,142 

Bark  (wattle)  

Blasting  compound  

29,960 

Fish  

8,760 

49 

Fodder  and  forage   

Sugar  and  sugar  products.  . 

283,994 
242,296 

249,217 
96,914 

For  further  details  of  the  exports  from  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  with  portions 
sent  to  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  and  Canada,  during  the  years  1913, 
1914,  and  1915,  see  table  No.  3,  page  1466  of  the  August  Monthly. 


CANADIAN  PRODUCE  PRICES  IN  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  has  furnished  the  following  market 

quotations  for  Canadian  produce  for  the  week  ended  December  6,  1916: — 


Cheese — 

Bristol  ,   126/-  128/- per  cwt. 

Liverpool    124/6  130/- 

London   124/-  128/- 

Glasgow                                                                                     -  132/- 

Butter — 

Bristol                                                                                          -  -       per  cwt. 

Liverpool                                                                                       -  - 

London                                                                                      -  -  •< 

Glasgow                                                                                     -  208/  .. 

Bacon  (sides)— 

Bristol   110/-  113/-  per  cwt. 

Liverpool   108/-  112/- 

London   108/-  112/- 

Glasgow  '.   106/-  108/-  » 

Hams  (long  cut,  green)  — 

Bristol                                                                                        -  -     per  cwt. 

Liverpool                                                                 ....                -  - 

London  \                                            118/-  120/- 

Glasgow                                                               ....                -  -  n 
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BRITISH  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCE  IMPORTS. 


This  account  furnished  by  the  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  in  London, 
shows  the  quantities  of  certain  kinds  of  agricultural  produce  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom  in  the  week  ended  December  2,  1916,  together  with  quantities  imported  the 
corresponding  week  of  the  previous  year: — 


Quantities. 


Animals  living — 

Oxen,  buDs,  cows  and  calves     No. 


Sheep  and  lambs . 

Swine  

Horses  


Fresh  Meat— 

Bfef  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)   Cwt. 

Mutton  H  ii      it 

Pork  ii  ti    n 

Meat,  unenumerated — 

Fresh  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)   n 

Salted  or  Preserved  Meat — 

Bacon   » 

Beef   „ 

Hams   ii 

Pork   „ 

Meat,  unenumerated — 

Salted   „ 

Meat  preserved  otherwise  than  by  salting  (including  tinned  and  canned)  m 

Dairy  Produce  and  Substitutes — 

Butter   ii 

Margarine  i 

Cheese   H 

Milk,  fresh,  in  cans  or  drums   n 

ii    cream     .  ...  „ 

•i    condensed   N 

ii    preserved,  other  kinds   h 

Eggs  Gt.  Hnd. 

Poultry  Value£ 

Game     n 

ibbits,  dead  (fresh  and  frozen)  Cwt. 

ird  . .  „ 

Corn,  Grain,  Meal  and  Flour — 

Wheat  

Wheat  meal  and  flour    M 

Barley     „ 

Oats   


Peas  

Beans  

Maize  or  Indian  corn. 


Fruit,  raw- 
Apples  . 
Pears . . 

Hay  

Hops  


.Ton. 
.Cwt. 


1915. 


18 


65,850 
37,904 
3,238 

10,863 


95,286 
454 

20,576 
944 

440 
36,060 


77,852 
59,460 
63,229 

"  "  345 
39,263 
343 
263,562 
6,121 
1,057 

1,579 
62,839 


1,936,700 
159,500 
136,000 
250,500 
38,210 
95,630 
1,012,100 


129,921 
5,827 
23 
1,480 
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CROPS  IN  CUBA. 

Mr.  J.  0.  Manzer,  special  representative  of  the  New  Brunswick  Government  in 
Havana,  under  date  of  December  22,  supplies  the  Department  with  the  following 
notes  on  crops  and  market  conditions  in  Cuba: — 

CUBAN  CROPS. 

Sugar. — New  land  is  still  being  planted  with  cane  and  it  is  estimated  that  there 
is  now  one-third  more  land  in  cane  in  Cuba  than  ever  before. 

There  has  been  little  rain  for  the  last  three  weeks.  The  cane  is  hardening  and 
the  roads  are  now  in  good  condition  for  hauling.  There  are  now  twenty-nine  mills 
in  operation,  and  it  is  expected  by  January  1  nearly  all  the  mills  will  be  grinding. 
Because  of  the  favourable  weather  for  the  last  six  months  the  cane  crop  is  much 
heavier  than  last  season,  and  although  the  percentage  of  sugar  may  be  smaller  the 
total  output  is  expected  to  greatly  exceed  that  of  last  season.  There  is  a  scarcity 
of  workmen  for  cane  cutting  which  is  feared  will  greatly  retard  the  work.  As  this 
cane  cutting  is  all  done  by  hand,  one  stock  only  being  cut  at  a  time,  an  immense 
number  of  workmen  will  be  needed.  Large  numbers  of  workmen  are  arriving  weekly 
from  Spain  and  a  smaller  number  from  Jamaica  and  Haiti. 

Tobacco. — In  the  province  of  Pinar  del  Rio  and  Havana  the  tobacco  crop  is  in 
fine  condition  but  in  Santa  Clara  the  heavy  rains  have  caused  considerable  damage 
to  the  plants  especially  in  low  land. 

Fruits. — All  fruits  are  in  favourable  condition.  Pine  apples  are  making  a  good 
showing  and  it  is  expected  the  crop  will  be  abundant.  Grapefruit  and  orange  trees 
are  heavily  loaded  and  a  large  yield  is  looked  for.  Vegetables  are  scarce  in  the  island 
and  large  quantities  of  cabbage,  cauliflower,  carrots,  parsnips,  beets  and  celery  are 
being  imported  from  the  United  States. 

CUBAN  MARKET  CONDITION. 

Lumber. — The  lumber  market  is  holding  firm  at  last  week's  quotations  as  arrivals 
this  week  were  not  up  to  requirements. 

Potatoes. — The  prices  prevailing  the  last  three  weeks  are  being  maintained.  The 
total  arrivals  in  Havana  this  week  were  7,536  sacks  and  barrels.  Of  these  4,165  came 
from  Canada.  Sales  are  being  made  at  $5.60  for  sacks  of  180  pounds  and  $5.50  for 
barrels. 

Fish. — There  is  a  good  demand  for  all  grades  of  fish  and  although  supplies  are 
large  the  price  is  holding  firm.  This  week's  fish  arrivals  included  1,500  cases  of  cod- 
fish, 175  drums  of  hake,  and  401  boxes  of  herring  from  Nova  Scotia. 

Hay. — There  is  no  change  in  the  price  quoted  for  hay.  The  arrivals  last  week 
included  1,403  bales  from  Central  America  by  United  Fruit  steamer  Abangarez.  Good 
No.  2  is  selling  from  $30  to  $32  c.i.f.  Havana. 

Oats. — Prices  have  advanced  the  past  week  and  sales  of  American  oats  from  St. 
Louis  are  being  made  at  76  cents  per  bushel. 
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MARKET  FOR  MACHINERY  IN  CHINA. 

Eastern  Engineering,  a  supplement  to  the  London  and  China  Express,  in  a  recent 
number  published  the  following  article  on  the  Chinese  market  for  machinery  and  out- 
lines some  of  the  passing  obstacles  to  be  met  in  promoting  an  export  trade  with  that 
country : — 

MACHINERY  MARKET. 

Such  a  land  as  China,  peopled  by  almost  any  other  nation,  would  long  ago  have 
presented  a  vast  market  for  the  manufacturers  of  machinery.  There  are,  however, 
signs  that  the  conditions,  which  for  generations  past  have  checked  the  industrial 
development  of  China,  are  at  last  giving  way  to  more  enlightened  views. 

FINANCE. 

One  of  the  first  considerations  in  any  industrial  affair  is,  of  course,  finance,  and 
this  is  one  of  the  chief  difficulties  in  doing  business  with  the  Chinese.  The  manu- 
facturer naturally  thinks  that  if  a  man  wants  machinery  he  should  find  the  money  to 
pay  for  it.  But  the  Chinese  do  not  look  on  the  transaction  from  that  point  of  view, 
although,  taken  on  the  whole,  there  is  plenty  of  money  in  the  country  for  the  com- 
mencement of  factories. 

Take  the  ice  merchant,  for  instance.  He  knows  that  he  can  make  a  living  by 
collecting  ice  off  the  ponds  in  winter  and  storing  it,  for  sale  in  the  summer,  in  a  hole 
in  the  ground.  The  refrigerating  engineer  cannot  convince  him  that  by  laying  out 
his  savings  on  a  small  ice  plant  he  would  earn  a  profit  that  would  justify  the  expendi- 
ture. His  savings  are  visible,  but  the  profit  under  new  conditions  is,  to  him,  problem- 
atic. Thus  seeing  that  the  initiative  has  come  from  the  engineer,  he  thinks  that  the 
engineer  should  take  the  risk.  The  Chinese  must  have  a  concrete  example  of  a  similar 
plant,  doing  well  in  similar  circumstances,  before  he  is  convinced  that  success  would 
attend  his  own  venture.  Given  such  an  example,  however,  the  Chinaman  is  generally 
quite  ready  to  take  the  risk  of  competition  with  an  established  plant. 

This  timidity  in  investing  is  largely  influenced  by  the  chronically  unsettled  con- 
ditions of  the  country.  So  long  as  his  wealth  is  in  the  form  of  money,  the  Chinese 
feels  that  he  can  protect  it;  but  if  it  is  represented  by  a  factory,  there  is  always  a 
possibility  of  it  being  destroyed  in  an  uprising  or  confiscated  for  some  trumped-up 
reason. 

Both  the  foregoing  checks  on  the  importation  of  machinery  are,  however,  gradu- 
ally disappearing.  There  is  a  constantly  increasing  number  of  object  lessons  in  the 
successful  employment  of  modern  machinery  by  Chinese  industrialists,  while  the 
improvement  in  the  internal  administration  of  the  country  is  giving  confidence  to  the 
r.ative  investors. 

There  is,  of  course,  the  alternative  of  the  manufacturer  taking  the  risk  and 
financing  the  scheme.  It  is  by  these  means  that  the  Germans  have  secured  their  share 
of  the  Chinese  trade  in  the  past.  While  British  manufacturers  were  able  to  fill  their 
works  with  orders  that  did  not  necessitate  this  added  responsibility,  they  were,  no 
doubt,  justified  in  refusing  to  adopt  the  practice.  But  there  is  no  question  that 
something  of  the  kind  must  be  done  in  the  future  if  we  are  to  secure  an  adequate  share 
of  the  orders  that  will  be  given  out  by  China  in  her  industrial  development.  It  is  not 
a  case  of  out  and  out  financing,  it  must  be  a  matter  of  longer  credits  than  have  been 
the  custom  in  the  past.  It  is  not  rational  to  expect  a  man  to  pay  for  a  piece  of 
machinery,  which  he  only  knows  from  pictures  and  verbal  descriptions,  before  he  even 
sees  it.    And  this  has  generally  been  what  British  manufacturers  have  insisted  upon. 
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INADEQUATE  TRANSPORT  AND  LABOUR  CONDITIONS. 

There  are  two  other  important  deterrents  to  the  industrial  development  of  China. 
They  are  the  lack  of  adequate  transport  and  the  labour  conditions  of  the  country. 

Unskilled  labour  is  ridiculously  cheap  in  China,  and  thus  there  is  not  the  same 
incentive  to  the  adoption  of  labour-saving  appliances  as  there  is  in  Europe.  A  coolie 
can  be  hired  for  three  or  four  pence  a  day,  and  he  will  do  at  least  as  much  work  as  a 
European  labourer  would  do  in  similar  circumstances,  provided  he  is  properly  super- 
vised. In  excavation  work,  for  instance,  a  steam  navvy  would  experience  very  severe 
competition  from  coolies  with  hoes  and  baskets,  while  pile-driving,  except  in  the  case 
of  very  long  piles,  can  be  done  by  hanados  at  a  price  which  would  be  difficult  to 
approach  in  England.  Even  for  such  services  as  driving  machine  tools,  mills,  looms, 
pumps,  etc.,  man-power  is  so  cheap  that  it  is  hardly  worth  while  putting  in  a  steam 
engine  to  do  the  work. 

On  the  other  hand,  skilled  labour  is  scarce.  In  Canton  there  is  a  good  supply 
of  skilled  mechanics,  and  in  Shanghai  also  there  is  a  fair  number,  but  away  from 
these  centres  European  methods  of  manufacture  have  been  so  recently  introduced  that 
there  has  not  been  time  for  a  generation  of  skilled  artisans  to  grow  up.  The  inherited 
manual  skill,  which  is  such  a  great  asset  to  the  English  nation,  is  confined,  in  the 
case  of  the  Chinese,  to  families  practising  very  antiquated  methods.  The  result  is 
that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  get  operatives  and  drivers  for  machinery,  while  those 
who  are  secured  must  nearly  always  be  imported  from  distant  provinces  and  paid 
high  wages.  That  is  to  say,  of  course,  high  according  to  Chinese  standards  and  con- 
sidering the  efficiency  of  the  men. 

The  labour  conditions  are,  however,  gradually  changing  and  becoming  more 
favourable  to  the  adoption  of  modern  methods.  The  coolies  demand  higher  pay  than 
in  the  past,  while  the  number  of  skilled  men  naturally  increases  with  the  steady,  if 
gradual,  introduction  of  European  machinery. 

That  industrial  development  must  stagnate  so  long  as  transport  facilities  are 
inadequate  needs  no  emphasis,  and  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  there  is  not  a  road, 
worthy  of  the  name,  so  much  as  100  miles  long  throughout  China,  it  becomes  evident 
that  the  country  is  very  severely  handicapped.  Certainly  there  are  the  rivers  and 
canals,  which  intersect  the  land  in  every  direction,  but  locomotion  on  them  is  naturally 
slow  and  uncertain.  Railways  are  few  and  far  between,  and  only  serve  to  connect  a 
few  of  the  larger  centres.  After  domestic  peace,  it  is  railways  and  roads  that  China 
wants  most. 

DEMAND  FOR  RAILWAY  MATERIAL. 

From  this  it  will  readily  be  gathered  that  one  of  the  most  important  outlets  for 
British  enterprise  will  lie  in  the  construction  and  equipment  of  railways.  When 
Europe  is  at  peace  once  again  the  railway  schemes  which  have  been  planned  out  in 
China  will  be  pushed  on  vigorously  and  will  create  a  big  demand  for  all  kinds  of 
machinery,  from  locomotives  to  pneumatic  riveters.  Rails  will  also  probably  have  to 
be  imported,  for  although  the  Hanyang  Iron  Works  roll  rails  of  the  heaviest  sections, 
they  can  only  turn  out  a  fraction  of  the  country's  demands.  Japan  will  compete 
strenuously  for  these  orders,  and  so  may  America,  but  there  is  a  strong  bias  in  favour 
of  British  rails  among  some  of  the  more  important  people  who  count  in  railway 
matters  in  China.  Locomotives  have,  of  course,  been  built  by  the  Chinese  at  Tong- 
shan,  for  some  time  past ;  but  here  again  it  is  a  case  of  the  manufacturing  equipment 
not  being  capable  of  coping  with  the  coming  dmand. 

OPENING  FOR  MINING  MACHINERY. 

With  the  revision  of  the  mining  regulations  there  will  be  a  great  development  of 
mining  in  China,  and  even  within  the  last  few  months  a  number  of  new  mines  have 
been  opened  up.    The  market  for  machinery  which  is  thus  offered  demands  rather  a 
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simple  type  of  small  installation  than  large  elaborate  plants.  The  Chinese  Govern- 
ment are  employing  European-trained  Chinese  engineers  to  prospect  all  over  the 
country,  and  as  these  men  discover  promising  metalliferous  deposits  they  are  exploited 
in  a  tentative  way.  Thus  small  concentrating  plants,  roasters,  hoists,  etc.,  are  more 
likely  to  meet  with  a  sale  than  big  winding  engines,  pumps,  and  so  forth. 

NEED  FOR  MODERN  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

The  Chinese  are  naturally  agriculturists,  and  vast  tracts  of  their  country  are 
very  fertile;  but  the  implements  employed  in  the  field  are  crude  in  the  extreme.  The 
hoe  and  wooden  plough  are  practically  all  the  equipment  which  a  Chinese  farmer 
possesses,  excepting,  of  course,  the  inevitable  buffalo.  He  only  tills  the  soil  to  the 
depth  of  a  few  inches,  and  takes  drought  or  flood  as  a  fate  which  it  is  usleess  to  fight 
against.  China  is  not  perhaps  the  place  where  steam  ploughs  would  be  a  great  success 
on  account  of  the  smallness  of  the  holdings,  but  a  steel  plough  would  utilize  the  power 
of  the  buffalo  far  more  efficiently  than  the  pointed  stick  which  generally  represents  a 
plough  in  China.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the  Chinese  landowner 
seldom  possesses  much  land,  his  capital  is  small,  and  his  living  is  so  precarious  that 
the  price  of  an  English  plough  would  be  a  serious  matter  to  him. 


PRICES  OF  FRUIT  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Mr.  J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Canadian  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner  to  the  United  King- 
dom, stationed  at  Liverpool,  will  submit  reports  on  apple  market  conditions  which  will 
appear  from  time  to  time  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin.  By  an  arrangement  with  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  the  Fruit  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture publishes  twice  each  week  cabled  reports  on  prevailing  fruit  prices  in  Great 
,  Britain  as  compiled  by  Mr.  Forsyth  Smith,  with  the  assistance  and  co-operation  of 
the  Canadian  cargo  inspectors  at  Liverpool,  London,  Glasgow  and  Bristol.  These 
semi-weekly  reports  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Department.  The  cables 
referred  to  will  also  appear  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin. 

Beports  received  gave  the  following  particulars  with  respect  to  the  fruit  markets 
of  Great  Britain: — 

All  prices  quoted  here  are  wholesale  unless  otherwise  stated. 

Liverpool:  Sale  20th.  Ontario  apples  ex  ss.  Southland,  all  No.  2's,  Baldwin  30s, 
Ben  Davis  28s  6d,  Greening  35s,  Spy  30s,  King  29s.  Nova  Scotian  apples  ex  ss. 
Tobasco,  good  condition,  Baldwin  No.  1  24  to  27s,  No.  2  23s,  large  No.  3  23s  6d, 
No.  3  20s.  Stark  No.  1  25s,  No.  2  22s,  large  No.  3  23s  6d,  No.  3  19s.  Mann  No.  1 
24s,  No.  2  20s,  No.  3  17s.  Fallawater  No.  1  26s  6d.  Greening  No.  1  25s,  No.  2  22s, 
No.  3  19s,  large  No.  3  22s.  Golden  Russet  No.  1  34  to  36s,  No.  2  31s,  large  No.  3 
27s  6d,  No.  3  23s.  Tolman  No.  1  27s  6d,  No.  2  24s,  No.  3  19s.  Oregon  Spitzenburg 
Extra  Fancy  (sizes  125  to  163)  lis.  Newtowns  Extra  Fancy  (sizes  125  to  163)  13s 
to  13s  6d.  Ontario  and  British  Columbia  apples  ex  ss.  Missanabie,  missed  last  sale 
before  Christmas,  next  sale  December  27. 

Liverpool:  Sale  December  27.  Ontario  apples  ex  ss.  Misandbie:  Spies  No.  1, 
35s  6d,  No.  3  24s ;  Golden  Russets  No.  1  40s,  No.  3,  best  packers,  26s  6d,  others  20s ; 
Wageners  No.  1  30s  6d,  No.  3  22s  6d;  Baldwins  No.  1  32s,  No.  2  28s;  mixed  varieties 
No.  1  30s,  No.  2  26s  6d,  No.  3  23s.  British  Columbia  Winter  Bananas  No.  1  (sizes 
125  to  163)  10s  3d,  (sizes  96  to  113)  8s  6d;  Ben  Davis  No.  1  (sizes  125  to  163)  8s 
6d,  Ontario  No.  1  (sizes  96  to  113)  8s;  Rome  Beauty  No.  2  (sizes  96  to  113)  8s",  (sizes 
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125  to  163)  9s;  Yellow  Newtowns  No.  2  (sizes  125  to  163)  10s  3d.  Washington  Yellow 
Newtowns  (sizes  125  to  163)  lis  6d;  Spitzenburg  Extra  Fancy  (sizes  125  to  163) 
lis. 

Glasgow:  Sale  December  27.  Ontario  apples  ex  ss.  Scotian:  Kings,  very  few, 
No.  1  29s  6d,  No.  2  25s  6d;  Spies  No.  2  29s,  No.  3  19s;  Ben  Davis  No.  2  22s,  No.  3 
20s  6d.  Nova  Scotian  apples  ex  ss.  Scotian:  Ben  Davis  No.  1  20s,  No.  2  18s,  No.  3 
15s;  Fallawaters  No.  1  25  to  27s,  No.  2  21  to  22s;  Baldwins  No.  1  22  to  24s,  No.  2 
19  to  21s;  Pewaukees  20  to  21s,  No.  2  19s  6d;  Greenings  No.  1  24  to  26,  No.  2  20  to 
21s,  No.  3  16s  6d;  Spies  No.  1  27s  6d,  No.  2  23s;  Starks  No.  1  27s  6d,  No.  2  22s; 
Wageners  No.  1  25s  6d,  No.  2  23s  6d;  Nonpareils  No.  1  25s,  No.  2  22s  6d;  Golden 
Russets  No.  2  26s,  No.  3  17s.  British  Columbia  apples  ex  ss.  Scotian:  Spies  No.  1 
(sizes  125  to  163),  poor  colour,  10s,  (sizes  96  to  113)  9s  6d,  No.  2  (sizes  125  to  163) 
8s  9d;  Russets  No.  2  (sizes  125  to  163)  10  to  lis;  Rome  Beauty  No.  1  (sizes  125  to 
163)  9s  6d,  (sizes  96  to  113)  9s,  No.  2  (sizes  125  to  163)  8s  6d;  Salome  No.  1  (sizes 
125  to  163)  9s  3d;  Bellefleurs  No.  2  8s;  Wageners  No.  1  (sizes  125  to  163)  9s,  (sizes 
96  to  113)  8s  6d,  No.  2  8s  3d. 


CUBAN  MARKET  CONDITIONS. 

The  following  report  of  prices  ruling  at  the  Havana  Produce  Exchange  for  the 
week  ended  December  22,  1916,  has  been  furnished  by  Mr.  Enrique  R.  Margarite,  S. 
en  C,  66  San  Ignacio  street,  Havana: — 

Since  date  of  last  report,  railroad  employees  have  been  on  strike  and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  send  goods  to  the  interior  towns  of  this  Republic. 

Under  such  circumstances,  transactions  to  supply  the  local  demand  are  affected 
and,  as  a  result,  there  is  an  accumulation  of  stocks  on  the  market  from  the  arrivals 
during  the  week. 

The  prices  quoted  herewith  can,  therefore,  be  considered  as  only  nominal  figures. 

FISH  IN  DRUMS. 

Importation — 

December  18,  ss.  Mexico,  245  drums. 
"  19,  ss.  Limon,  353  drums. 
"         20,  ss.  Saratoga,  25  drums. 

Codfish  is  quoted  at  10,  haddock  at  101  and  hake  at  8*  cents  per  pound. 

CODFISH  IN  CASES. 

Importation —  ^ 

December  18,  ss.  Mexico,  1,779  cases  from  New  York. 
"         19,  ss.  Limon,  2,241  cases  from  Boston. 

20,  ss.  Saratoga,  175  cases  from  New  York. 
"         20,  ss.  Tenadores,  100  cases  from  New  York. 

There  are  no  supplies  available  of  Norwegian  cod  in  good  condition,  that  from 
other  sources  being  quoted  at  $13  to  $15  per  case. 

HERRINGS. 

During  the  week  851  boxes  arrived  and  holders  are  selling  at  $1.50  per  large  box. 
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GOUDA  CHEESE. 

Importation. — No  arrival. 

Gouda  cheese  is  quoted  at  50  cents  per  pound  and  that  from  United  States  at  28 
to  40  cents.  ,  .  ., 

POTATOES. 

Importation — 

December  18,  ss.  Mexico,  830  barrels  from  New  York. 

19,  ss.  Limon,  237  barrels  and  4,665  bags  from  Boston. 

20,  ss.  Saratoga,  90  barrels  from  New  York. 

Quotations  are  given  at  $6.25  and  3|-  cents,  those  prices*  per  barrel  and  per  pound 
for  those  packed  in  bags,  but  better  figures  can  be  expected  if  the  strike  is  settled 
within  a  short  lapse  of  time. 

A  EXCHANGES. 

New  York,  s/d.,  I  per  cent  premium. 
London,  s/d.  at  $4.77  per  £. 


BRITISH  MANUFACTURE  OF  FLOUR  AND  BREAD. 

The  Board  of  Trade  have  made  an  order  under  Regulation  2F  of  the  Defence 
of  the  Realm  Consolidation  Regulations  relative  to  the  manufacture  of  flour  and 
bread.  The  following  is  a  summary  as  given  in  the  Board  of  Trade  Journal  for 
November  23,  1916,  of  the  main  provisions  of  the  order : — 

MILLING  OF  FLOUR. 

The  Milling  Order,  1916,  fixes  for  the  United  Kingdom  the  percentages  of  flour 
that  must  be  extracted  from  wheat  of  various  qualities  according  to  the  following 
schedule : — 

Per  cent. 


English   76 

Choice  Bombay   78 

Australian   78 

Blue  Stem   76 

Walla  Walla   75 

No.  2  Red  Western   76 

No.  2  Red  Winter   74 

No.  2  New  Hard  Winter  (1916)   76 

No.  1  Northern  Duluth   75 

No.  1  Northern  Manitoba  Old  Crop   76 

No.  2  "  '*    75 

No.  3  "  '*  .   73 

Choice  White  Karachi   75 

Soft  Red  Karachi   75 

Rosafe  62  lb   73 

Baril  61  \  lb   74 

Barletta/Russo.  61i  lb   74 


The  order  comes  into  force,  as  regards  milling,  on  27th  November;  that  is  to 
say  on  and  after  that  date  no  wheat  may  be  milled  except  in  accordance  with  this 
schedule.  On  and  after  1st  January  only  flour  milled  in  accordance  with  the  sche- 
dule may  be  used  for  making  bread  or  any  other  article  of  food. 

A  subsequent  order  will  be  issued  requiring  periodical  returns  of  stocks  of  wheat 
received  and  of  flour  and  offals  milled  and  of  all  stocks  in  hand  on  the  date  of  the 
milling  order  coming  into  operation,  i.e.,  27th  November. 

Communications  as  to  this  order  should  be  addressed  for  the  present  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  (Food  Supplies),  Gwydyr  House,  Whitehall,  London,  S.W. 
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PERCENTAGES  REQUIRED. 

With  further  reference  to  the  above  subject,  the  Department  is  in  receipt  of 
advanced  proofs  of  the  Board  of  Trade  Journal  giving  the  following,  decisions  in  con- 
nection with  the  Manufacture  of  Flour  and  Bread  Order: — 

In  connection  with  the  Manufacture  of  Flour  and  Bread  Order,  1916,  the  Food 
Controller  has  decided  that  the  extract  of  flour  to  be  obtained  from  the  following 
descriptions  of  wheat  not  dealt  with  in  that  order  shall  bear  in  proportion  to  the  total 
produce  of  the  mills  not  less  than  the  following  percentages : — 

MANUFACTURE'  OF  FLOUR  AND  BREAD. 

Per  cent. 


New  crop  No.  1  Hard  Manitoba..  •   .76 

"         No.  1  Northern  Manitoba   75 

No.  2           "              "   78 

No.  3           "              "    71 

No.  2  Chicago  spring,  1915,  crop   72 

New  Zealand  *,   76 

Chilian   74 

Scotch   75 

Irish   76 

No.  4  Northern  Manitoba  commercial  grade   70 

No.  5           "              "                       "    67 

No.  6           "              "    ■                    "    62 

No.  4           "              "       special  commercial  grade   65 

No.  5           "              "                         "   58 

No.  6           "              "                         "                    .  .   48 


In  the  case  of  millers  grinding  exclusively  native  wheats  (English,  Scotch  and 
Irish)  an  allowance  of  1  per  cent  will  be  allowed  in  the  percentage  of  flour  to  be 
obtained,  i.e.,  in  milling  such  wheats  they  must  extract  from  English  or  Irish  wheat 
75  per  cent,  and  from  Scotch  wheat  74  per  cent  (instead  of  the  76  per  cent  and  75 
per  cent  laid  down  for  these  classes  respectively  in  the  order  and  the  foregoing  table). 

The  percentages  set  out  above  and  the  percentages  included  in  the  order  must 
be  regarded  as  strictly  provisional  and  liable  to  alteration. 

USE  OF  FLOUR  FOR  SIZING. 

The  effect  of  the  Manufacture  of  Flour  and  Bread  Order,  1916,  in  regard  to  the 
use  of  flour  for  sizing  purposes  has  been  considered  by  the  Food  Controller.  He  is 
accordingly  prepared  for  the  present  to  grant  applications  for  licenses  for  the  milling, 
otherwise  than  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  order,  of  flour  required  for  this 
purpose,  subject  in  general  to  the  following  conditions: — 

1.  That  the  total  flour  extracted  from  the  wheat  so  milled,  though  it  may  be 
divided  for  this  special  purpose,  does  not  fall  below  the  percentage  specified  from  time 
to  time  by  order  for  that  class  of  wheat. 

v  2.  That  the  miller  guarantees  that  the  flour  so  milled  under  license  will  be 
delivered  to  his  regular  customers  for  sizing  purposes  only,'  and  that  the  amount  so 
delivered  to  each  customer  does  not  exceed  the  amount  of  flour  ordinarily  supplied  to 
him  for  that  purpose. 

The  licenses  will  be  provisional  only,  and  will  be  subject  to  withdrawal  on  further 
investigation. 

Forms  of  application  for  such  licenses  (Form  F.B.  1)  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Food  Control  Department,  Gwydyr  House,  Whitehall,  S.W. 

IMPORTED  FLOUR  AND  FLOUR  FOR  USE  AT  SEA. 

The  Board  of  Trade  have  considered  the  position  of  imported  flour  in  regard  to 
the  Flour  arid  Bread  Order,  1916.  They  have  accordingly  given  express  authority 
under  that  order  for  the  manufacture  until  further  notice  of  bread  or  other  articles 
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of  food  from  any  imported  flour  which,  though  not  complying  with  the  requirements 
of  the  order,  satisfies  the  following  conditions: — 

1.  That  North  American  spring  wheat  flour  so  imported  is  not  whiter  than  a 
sample  representing  straight  run  flour  manufactured  in  Glasgow  at  the  time  that  the 
imported  flour  was  purchased  from  North  American  spring  wheat  of  a  grade  not  lower 
than  No.  3  North  Manitoba;  and  „  ^ 

2.  That  other  wheat  flour  so  imported  is  not  whiter  than  a  sample  representing  a 
straight  run  flour  manufactured  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business  in  the  mills  of  the 
district  of  the  port  of  entry,  at  the  time  that  the  imported  flour  was  purchased. 

Flour  already  purchased  for  importation,  whether  it  has  already  arrived  or  not, 
wilLbe  deemed  for  this  purpose  to  have  been  purchased  on  December  12.  The  samples 
referred  to  above  will  in  all  cases  be  taken  under  Government  supervision  and  will  be 
made  available  for  inspection  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

The  Board  of  Trade  have  also  considered  the  question  of  flour  required  for  use 
at  sea.  Pending  further  experiments  as  to  the  keeping  qualities  for  extended  sea 
voyages  of  flour  milled  in  accordance  with  the  order,  they  will  be  prepared  on  applica- 
tion to  grant  temporary  licenses  for  the  milling  of  flour  guaranteed  to  be  for  use  at 
sea  otherwise  than  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  order. 


BRITISH  PROHIBITED  IMPORTS. 

The  Department  .has  been  advised  through  the  Colonial  Office  that  a  Koyal  pro- 
clamation has  been  issued  prohibiting  the  importation  of  the  following  articles  into 
the  United  Kingdom  except  under  license: — 

Automatic  machines  for  retail  sale  of  any  articles,  military  rifles  and  carbines, 
miniature  and  cadet  rifles,  and  carbines,  revolvers  and  pistols. 

The  prohibition  of  importation  of  cotton  hosiery  has  been  removed. 


BRITISH  COLONIAL  REPORTS. 

JAMAICA.  ■ 

REPORT  ON  THE  TRADE  OF  THE  COLONY  FOR  YEAR  ENDED,  MARCH  31,  1916. 

{By  W.  H.  Mcmning,  Governor.} 

(a)   IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS.  « 

The  total  values  of  imports  and  exports  for  the  last  two  years  are  as  foil  >ws 

Imports.  Exports. 

1914  '   £2,565,820  £2,904,533 

1915   2,327,458  2,228,864 

The  shortage  of  tonnage  brought  about  by  the  European  War  was  probably  the 
most  direct  cause  of  the  decrease  in  imports,  but  the  hurricane  of  1915i  and  its  inter- 
ference with  the  output  of  the  banana-producing  centres,  undoubtedly  restricted  the 
spending  power  of  the  people  in  those  areas.  In  the  case  of  the  exports,  tho  relative 
importance  of  these  factors  is  probably  reversed.  To  the  scarcity  of  fruit  is  to  be 
attributed  the  greater  portion  of  the  decline  in  the  value  of  the  exports,  comparison 
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with  1914  showing  a  falling  off  on  this  item  alone  of  £708,982.  Against  this  falling 
off,  however,  there  was  an  increase  in  the  output  of  the  products  of  the  sugar  cane  of 
£220,362;  in  dyewood  and  extract. of  £131,758;  in  cocoa  of  £77,058;  lime  juice  of 
£12,690;  and  annatto  of  £6,851.  And,  generally  speaking,  there  was  active  demand  for 
all  agricultural  products,  .and  had  tonnage  been  adequate  and  the  banana  crop  normal 
there  would  have  been  little  to  complain  of. 

By  way  of  ganging  the  growth  of  the  colony's  business  over  a  longer  period  than 
is  comprised  in  the  foregoing  abstract,  the  imports  and  exports  at  ten  years'  intervals 
since  1875  is  here  given: — 


Imports.  Exports. 

1875  .                                                                     £1,700,253  £1,410,484 

1885                                                                                    1,325,602  1,413,722 

1895                                                                                    2,228,945  1,921,421 

1905                                                                                    1,941,937  1,843,180 

1915                                                                                    2,327,458  2,228,664 


In  the  forty  years,  the  total  trade  to  and  from  the  United  Kingdom  »has  declined 
from  69-3  per  cent  to  35-6  per  cent;  the  United  States  has  increased  irom  19- 6  per 
cent  to  50-4  per  cent;  Canada  has  increased  from  6-0  per  cent  to  8-3  per  cent;  and 
Other  Countries  has  increased  from  5-1  per  cent  to  5-7  per  cent. 

The  figures  in  the  collector-general's  report  also  show  that  the  trade,  which  had 
before  the  war  gone  to  enemy  countries,  has  gone  as  regards  imports  more  to  the 
United  States  than  to  the  United  Kingdom,  while  as  regards  exports  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  these  make  a  more  favourable  showing  because  of  the  enhanced  value  of 
the  products. 

In  his  remarks  on  the  year's  trade  returns,  the  collector-general  calls  attention 
to  the  scarcity  of  tonnage  measured  by  a  fall  of  36-5  per  cent  on  light  dues  collections, 
and  one  of  48-7  per  cent  in  harbour  dues;  to  the  striking,  though  not  unexpected, 
increase  in  percentage  of  imports  from  the  United  States  of  manufactured  goods,  the 
proportion  having  reached  52-9  per  cent,  while  Great  Britain's  share  of  a  trade  that 
was  formerly  essentially  her  own  had  fallen  to  44-9  per  cent;  the  failure  of  fruit 
exports,  the  value  of  bananas  sent  away  having  decreased  by  £708,982,  this  being 
chiefly  due  to  the  hurricane  of  August,  1915,  improvements  in  the  values  of  products 
of  the  sugar  cane  to  the  extent  of  £220,362,  and  in  dyewoods  and  extracts  to  the  extent 
of  £131,758,  cocoa  £77,058,  lime  juice  £12,690,  and  annatto  £6,851;  and  the  improved 
demand  for  ginger,  hides  and  skins,  tanning  material,  and  pimento,  and  finally  to  the 
birth  of  a  new  industry,  so  far  as  the  colony,  is  concerned,  in  the  preparation  and 
export  of  copra,  no  less  than  1,222,817  pounds  of  a  value  of  £11,174  having  been 
exported.  In  the  case  of  another  new  minor  industry,  orange  oil,  there  was  an  export 
valued  at  £13,608. 

The  agricultural  statistics  collated  by  the  collecting  officers  of  taxes  during  1915- 
16,  compared  with  an  average  of  the  preceding  four  years'  returns,  produce  the  follow- 
ing figures  under  the  four  main  divisions  into  which  the  information  is  grouped: — 

1915-16.  Average  1911-15. 
Acres.  Acres. 

Tilled  lands   278,262  271,332 

Guinea  grass   174,122  155,675 

Commons   535,295  525,643 

Wood  and  ruinate     ..         1,221,526  1,210,025 
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A  wholesome  rate  of  progress  is  apparent  under  each  grouping. 

Lands  subject  to  tillage  are  further  classified  under  the  particular  crops  which  they 
produce,  and  the  following  is  an  abstract  of  each  classification,  showing  the  figures  for 
1915-16  against  a  four-year  average: — 


1915-16. 

Average  1911-15. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

  33,830 

32,351 

  18,383 

21,236 

  30,072 

19,036 

  89,477 

83,707 

  11,432 

11,630 

  64,082 

66,587 

  28,103 

30,871 

  2,883, 

4,018 

The  collector-general  is  careful  to  explain  the  conditions  under  which  agricul- 
tural statistics  are  collected  and  the  scope  for  error  which  consequently  exists,  but  as 
the  chief  groupings  preserve  a  relationship  to  the  annual  output,  there  is  no  reason 
for  believing  that  suoh  statistics  are  more  faulty  than  those  collected  in  other  parts 
of  the  Empire.  The  figures  again  reflect  the  dependence  placed  on  bananas  and  cocoa- 
nuts  in  the  island's  economics,  and  they  register  the  improved  outlook  for  the  products 
of  the  sugar-cane. 

Taxation  on  real  property  yields  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  revenue  required  for 
the  upkeep  of  the  Central  Government,  but  this  source  is  the  main  dependence  of  the 
several  parochial  administrations.  The  combined  levy  for  general  and  parochial  pur- 
poses must  in  the  main  be  considered  very  moderate,  but  notwithstanding  this,  or 
perhaps  because  of  this,  there  appears  never  to  be  any  provision  beforehand  for  meet- 
ing recurring  claims,  and  every  disturbance  of  market  and  every  hurricane,  drought, 
or  flood  is  immediately  reflected  at  the  response  to  the  tax  collector's  demands.  For 
this  reason  the  figures  relating  to  the  numbers  of  properties  on  which  taxes  are  col- 
lected, or  those  on  which  they  remain  unpaid,  are  always  interesting. 

Analysis  of  the  properties  in  arrears  shows  that  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  island, 
which  is  more  dependent  on  the  banana,  the  arrearage  increased  considerably  owing 
to  evil  times  upon  which  the  fruit  trade  had  fallen,  while  in  the  western  half  the 
improved  outlook  for  sugar  and  rum,  and  the  very  active  demand  for  logwood, 
resulted  in  a  very  appreciable  reduction  iri  the  arrearage  rate  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
For  the  whole  island  the  number  of  properties  in  arrear  decreased  from  13,463  to 
11,679,  so  that  on  a  balance  the  good  outweighed  the  bad. 

BLUE  MOUNTAIN  FOREST  RESERVE. 

The  purchase  of  Trafalgar  by  the  Government  has  added  a  much  needed  area  to 
this  proposed  reserve.  Arrangements  have  been  made  in  another  case  for  an,  exchange 
of  land,  but  generally  the  lack  of  funds  has  prevented  any  progress  towards  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  reserve. 

AGRICULTURE. 

The  year  has  been  one  of  favourable  seasons,  and  but  for  the  hurricane  and 
storms  in  August  and  September  very  large  crops  would  have  been  obtained. 

The  banana  industry  suffered  severely  from  the  hurricane,  while  the  scarcity  of 
ships  has  occasioned  anxiety  as  to  the  immediate  prospects  of  the  fruit  trade. 

The  exports  of  cacao  showed  a  gain  of  one-third  in  value  over  those  of  the 
previous  year,  which  were  the  greatest  on  record.  A  good  deal  of  cacao  has  been 
planted  during  the  year,  and  the  plant  nurseries  issued  127,000  cacao  plants  to  the 
public. 

The  demand  by  the  public  for  plants  of  all  sorts  was  brisk,  and  the  various  nur- 
series, despite  retrenchment  in  their  upkeep,  established  a  record  in  the  issue  of 
plants  for  the  year. 
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The  sugar  industry  has  enjoyed  a  successful  revival  and,  owing  to  the  high 
values  now  ruling  for  both  sugar  and  rum,  the  planters  have  realized  a  large  sum 
for  their  produce  and  are  hopeful  as  to  the  future. 

A  good  deal  of  planting  of  sugar  cane  has  been  undertaken,  and  schemes  for  the 
extension  of  sugar  enterprises  are  being  actively  pursued. 

While  the  storms  damaged  the  cocoanut  trees  somewhat  the  actual  loss  of  palms 
was  small,  and  the  trade  in  cocoanuts  has  been  both  brisk  and  profitable. 

Some  600  tons  of  copra  were  exported  during  the  year,  and  this  would  appear  to 
be  a  new  industry  that  will  figure  more  largely  in  the  exports  of  the  colony  in  the 
near  future. 

Owing  to  the  blockade  of  Germany,  logwood  has  been  in  strong  demand,  and 
high  prices  have  ruled  for  wood  both  for  export  and  for  use  in  the  local  dye  factories. 
The  circulation  of  money  through  the  brisk  demand  for  logwood  has  served  very 
greatly  to  counteract  the  severe  losses  to  the  banana  industry  resulting  from  the 
hurricane. 

The  Government  Stock  Farm  at  Hope  has  had  a  successful  year,  the  balance 
sheet  showing  a  gain  of  £980'  for  the  operations  of  the  year.  At  the  public  sale  of 
stock  held  in  February,  38  head  of  cattle,  of  all  ages,  realized  an  average  of  £15  per 
head. 

The  attendance  at  the  farm  school  has  fallen  off  slightly,  due  to  war  conditions. 
Sixteen  of  the  students  of  this  recently  established  institution  are  now  serving  in  the 
Imperial  forces. 

It  had  been  decided  by  the  end  of  the  year  to  convert  the  station  at  Lititz  into 
a  sisal  hemp  plantation,  as  the  land  proved  to  be  unsuitable  for  stock  rearing  or 
general  cultivation.  Preparations  for  planting  about  600  acres  in  sisal  and  henequen 
have  been  made  at  this  station. 


SHIPPING. 


The  shipping  returns  do  not,  of  course,  include  Admiralty  shipping,  and  the 
comparative  figures  for  1915  and  1914  come  out  thus : — 

1915 —   914  vessels  reported  with  tonnage  of                              tons.  1,251,722 

1914—  1,434       "             "                      "   "  2,164,185 

The  decrease  being  520  vessels  and  the  tonnage                            "  912,463 

1915 —  931  vessels  cleared  with  tonnage  of  "  1,304,687 

1914—  1,424       "             "                      "   "  2,142,663 

The  decrease  being  493  vessels  and  the  tonnage                           "  837,976 

Dividing  the  numbers  of  vessels  reported  in  the  two  years  between  steamers  and 
sailing  craft,  the  following  figures  are  disclosed: — 

1915 —  738  steamers  with  tonnage  of  tons.  1,213,317 

1914—  1,261       "             "           "   "  2,122,083 

1915 —  176  sailing  vessels  with  tonnage  of  "  38,405 

1914—   173       "             "           "  "  42,102 


And  a  similar  division  of  the  vessels  cleared  produces  the  following: — 

1915 —  759  steamers  with  tonnage  of  tons.  1,266,317 

1914—  1,253       "  H  "   "  2,101,603 

1915 —  172  sailing  vessels  with  tonnage  of  "  38,370 

1914—   171       "  "  "    "  41,060 
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These  figures  will  show  how  badly  the  colony  was  starved  during  the  year  in  the 
matter  of  tonnage,  the  tonnage  visiting  being  less  than  half  of  what  it  was  in  the 
years  immediately  preceding  the  war,  and  the  following  abstracts  indicate  that,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  owing  to  the  national  demands  arising  directly  out  of  the 
war,  British  ships  have  contributed  more  largely  to  the  general  decrease  than  have 
foreign  ships: — 


Vessels. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

..   ..  141 

338,454 

130 

11,375 

271 

349,829 

..  597 

874,863 

..    ..  46 

27,030 

643 

901,893 

British  steamers  in  1914  

....  445 

1,115,934 

"      sailing  in  1914  

127 

11,733 

572 

1,127,667 

.  .     .  .  816 

1,006,149 

"      sailing  in  1914  

..    ..  46 

30,369 

862 

1,036,518 

GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

The  colony  has  passed  through  an  exceptionally  trying  period  during  this  year. 
The  trade  conditions  of  the  island  have  been  abnormal  since  the  outbreak  of  the 
great  war,  but  signs  were  not  wanting  that  prospects  were  improving  early  in  this 
year.  Very  seasonable,  weather  had  greatly  advanced  agricultural  conditions ;  the 
sugar  and  rum  industries  had  benefited  greatly  by  increased  prices;  the  advance  in 
the  value  of  dyewoods  had  stimulated  that  industry;  and  better  prices  generally  for 
most  of  the  island's  products  were  being  realized.  The  banana  industry,  however,  had 
suffered  from  shortage  of  shipping  and  indifferent  markets. 

The  hurricane  of  August,  1915,  brought  about  a  serious  situation;  the  complete 
destruction  of  the  banana  crop,  considerable  damage  to  cocoanuts  and  to  agriculture 
generally,  very  serious  damage  to  the  railways,  roads,  wharves,  and  buildings  on  the 
north  side  of  the  island,  and  to  roads  generally  throughout  the  island.  Torrential 
rains  later  in  the  year  also  did  serious  harm  to  bridges  and  roads  throughout  the 
colony. 

The  results  of  the  hurricane  were  practically  to  close  down  the  export  of  bananas, 
with  heavy  losses  to  all  engaged  in  that  industry,  and  consequently  to  suspend  that 
circulation  of  money  for  which  this,  the  staple  crop  of  the  island,  is  responsible,  and 
to  cause  the  natural  restriction  in  trade  which  followed  these  conditions. 

The  necessity  for  heavy  expenditure  in  restoring  the  damaged  roads  and  rail- 
way, however,  to  an  extent  ameliorated  the  conditions  of  the  labouring  classes,  and  a 
great  boom  in  logwood  cutting  also  came  to  the  assistance  of  those  who  were  dependent 
upon  the  banana  industry  for  a  livelihood,  with  the  result  that  the  distress  which 
must  otherwise  have  followed  the  hurricane  was  considerably  lightened,  and  in  fact, 
owing  mainly  to  the  excellent  wages  earned  by  the  cutting  of  logwood  in  most  parts 
of  the  country,  those  who  were  employed  in  that  industry  were  unusually  prosperous. 

An  exceptionally  good  sugar  cane  crop  also  gave  ample  employment  to  labourers, 
and  on  the  whole  the  conditions  following  the  hurricane  were  by  no  means  so  serious  as 
had  been  anticipated  for  the  labouring  classes. 

The  larger  proprietors,  the  smaller  proprietors,  and  the  settlers  with  small  areas 
of  bananas,  had  of  necessity  suffered  heavy  losses,  but  seasonable  conditions  with 
excellent  rains  which  followed  the  hurricane  it  was  hoped  would  ensure  a  resuscitation 
of  the  industry  by  May  or  June,  1916. 

The  financial  statement  for  the  year  shows  how  an  expected  deficit  of  £61,923  has 
been  turned  into  an  actual  surplus  of  £10,730,  a  very  conclusive  proof  that  the  general 
conditions  in  the  island  very  materially  improved  during  the  .latter  part  of  the 
financial  year. 
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NOTES  ON  FOBjEIGN  TRADE. 

ITALIAN  TRADE  NOTES. 

{Kelly's  Monthly  Trade  Review.) 

Our  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  large  field  of  expansion  in  the  dairy  industry, 
as  the  introduction  of  modern  methods  and  machinery  is  only  now  beginning.  As  a 
rule,  dairy  machinery  and  agricultural  implements  are  purchased  by  the  Agrarian 
co-operative  societies,  which  exist  all  over  the  kingdom,  and  to  whom  catalogues  and 
offers  should  be  sent.  The  headquarters  for  these  societies  is  in  Rome,  and  corre- 
spondence should  be  addressed  to  Comitato  Agrario  Nazionale,  48,  Fontanella  di 
Borghese,  Rome. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  and  for  the  purpose  of  supply- 
ing credits  to  legally  registered  co-operative  societies  in  Italy,  a  national  credit  insti- 
tute for  agricultural  co-operation  has  recently  been  formed  in  Rome,  and  we  under- 
stand that  this  company  is  now  anxious  to  get  in  touch  with  British  manufacturers 
of  various  machinery  for  agricultural  purposes. 

An  Italian  financial  decree  provides  for  the  levying  of  a  special  tax  on  incomes, 
to  be  applied  to  the  relief  of  needy  families  of  men  at  the  front,  and  the  assessment  of 
an  octroi  duty  on  certain  articles  hitherto  exempted,  but  excluding  commodities  of 
popular  consumption.  The  excise  on  beverages,  particularly  spirits,  and  the  tax  on 
war  profits  are  increased.  A  State  monopoly  of  matches  is  established  and  stamp  dues 
are  slightly  raised.  These  measures  will  remain  in  force  during  the  war,  and  they  are 
expected  to  produce  a  revenue  of  £4,000,000. 

Milan. 

Italy's  declaration  of  war  on  Germany  was  announced  at  the  same  time  as  an 
important  statement  showing  the  condition  of  Italy's  war  finances.  The  expenditure 
from  credits  outside  the  Budget  gives  an  aggregate  of  £312,000,000  for  the  year  ended 
June  30  last,  or  nearly  £866,000  per  day.  This  is  less  than  the  real  war  expenditure, 
and  is  steadily  growing.  Of  the  £312,000,000,  the  sum  of  £216,000,000  has  been  raised 
by  means  of  internal  loans,  £136,000,000  in  long  maturity  redeemable  bonds,  and 
£52,000,000  in  treasury  coupon  bonds.  The  system  of  continuous  borrowing,  both  by 
means  of  treasury  bonds  and  of  treasury  bills,  on  the  example  of  the  British  treasury, 
was  adopted  from  June  20,  and  in  a  fortnight  about  £20,000,000  was  realized.  This 
new  policy  promises  to  prove  effective  for  the  future,  as  the  deposits  in  the  postal  and 
ordinary  savings  banks  and  credit  institutions  show  a  constant  increase.  An  import- 
ant feature  of  Italian  war  finance  is  that  the  revenue,  owing  to  a  bold  fiscal  policy, 
shows  itself  fully  capable,  not  only  of  sustaining  the  onus  of  the  existing  debts,  but 
also  of  ensuring  the  interest  service  of  several  billions  of  lire  of  new  loans  that  may 
be  required.  It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  exchange  has  progressed  in  favour  of 
Italy  from  January  last,  giving  that  country  third  place,  after  England  and  France, 
among  the  belligerent  powers,  in  the  principal  financial  markets. 

Pisa. 

A  local  firm  is  on  the  market  for  25,000  sheets  of  glazed  paste-board  for  chromo- 
lithography,  sizes  82  by  62  centimetres  and  weight  240  kilogrammes  per  1,000  sheets. 

Rome. 

A  dealer  in  jute  sacks  writes  us  that  he  is  anxious  to  purchase  1,000,000  sacks, 
measuring  70  by  40  centimetres,  weighing  250  grams.    The  same  firm  is  anxious  to 
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purchase  jute  cloth,  very  closely  woven,  weight  350  grams  to  the  square  metre,  and 
width,  73  centimetres.  •  - 

Better  class  footwear  for  men,  women  and  children  find  a  good  sale  just  now  in 
Rome. 

A  national  institute  of  naval  credit  has  been  founded  with  a  capital  of  £4,000,000, 
with  the  object  of  encouraging  merchant  shipping  and  the  shipbuilding  industry. 

Spain's  paper  industry  and  purchases. 
(United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 

The  paper  industry  in  Spain  is  seriously  suffering  from  the  effects  of  the  war. 
Under  normal  conditions,  however,  although  Spain  imports  considerable  quantities 
each  year,  the  domestic  production  of  papers,  especially  those  of  ordinary  quality,  is 
more  than  sufficient  for  domestic  needs.- 

As  a  result  of  embargoes  placed  by  Sweden  upon  wood-pulp  for  paper,  a  scarcity 
of  material  was  feared  in  this  country,  but  the  Spanish  Government  has  now  obtained 
authorizations  for  the  importation  of  such  material.  Nevertheless,  the  prices,  on 
recount  of  the  greatly  increased  freight  rates  and  the  cost  of  chemicals  for  the 
industry,  are  exceedingly  high. 

Ordinary  paper  such  as  is  used  for  dailies,  which  cost  formerly  34  pesetas  per  100 
kilogrammes  (about  $2.97  per  100  pounds),  now  costs  68  pesetas  ($5.95  per  100  pounds). 
All  kinds  and  classes  of  papers  are  quoted  at  practically  double  their  former  cost. 

The  sizes  of  paper  finding  most  general  use  here  are  56  by  88  centimetres  (22  by 
34-6  inches);  65  by  95  centimetres  (25-6  by  37-4  inches;  70  by  100  centimetres  (27-6 
by  39-4  inches);  77  by  110  centimetres  (30-3  by  43-3  inches). 

In  the  absence  of  official  statistics  of  the  Spanish  paper  production,  only  general 
estimates  can  be  given.  It  is  believed  that  the  paper  most  largely  manufactured  here 
is  the  "  papel  de  barba  "  (vellum  paper),  of  which  the  25  factories,  mostly  in  the  Cata- 
lonian  district,  it  is  estimated,  produce  in  the  aggregate  from  1,500  to  1,600  reams  a 
day.  This  paper  is  extensively  used  in  Spain  for  all  kinds  of  contracts  and  official 
documents.  The  value  of  the  vellum  paper  produced,  together  with  Spanish  bristol 
board,  totals  some  7,000,000  pesetas  yearly.    Probably  20  per  cent  is  exported. 

Paper  in  rolls  is  manufactured  chiefly  in  the  northern  provinces  of  Spain,  where 
a  few  years  ago  the  annual  production  reached  about  50,000  metric  tons  of  2,204-6 
I'i-unds  each,  yielding  an  annual  surplus  of  some  15,000  metric  tons  over  the  domestic 
consumption.  The  paper  was  accordingly  marketed  at  a  low  price.  Practically  all  the 
3  aper  factories  are  now  syndicated,  and  the  work  is  distributed  among  them  in  order 
to  prevent  overproduction.  It  is  predicted  that  within  four  or  five  years  they  will  be 
able  to  work  to  a  full  capacity,  inasmuch  as  the  domestic  demand  increases  each  year 
by  about  2,000  tons. 

Medium  fine  and  fine  papers  are  produced  in  Spain  to  the  estimated  extent  of 
some  27,000  metric  tons  a  year,  quantities  greater  than  the  demand.  Cigarette  paper 
is  also  manufactured  and  exported  in  considerable  quantities.  Of  the  ordinary  papers, 
that  made  of  esparto  is  exported  largely  to  South  American  countries,  where  it  is  used 
for  wrapping. 

There  is  very  little  manufacture  of  fine  writing  papers  in  Spain  and  these  are 
extensively  imported.  The  same  is  true  of  blotting  papers.  Wall  paper,  which  in  many 
sections  of  the  country  is  entirely  unknown,  and  is  used  principally  in  the  territory 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  consulate  general,  is  imported  from  France,  England 
and  Germany. 

Newspaper  plants  here  are  supplied  by  an  organization  representing  a  group  of 
eight  leading  manufacturers.  There  are  also  six  or  seven  smaller  manufacturers.  An 
important  daily  at  Barcelona  formerly  had  a  factory  producing  paper  for  its  own  use. 
This  factory  was  about  to  supply  papers  also  for  other  periodicals  when  the  organiza- 
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tion  mentioned,  it  is  reported,  agreed  to  pay  a  monthly  amount  for  the  factory's 
rights. 

American  exporters  would  do  well  to  offer  their  most  attractive  terms  of  sale, 
which  should  compare  not  unfavourably  with  the  terms  granted  under  normal  con- 
ditions by  European  manufacturers.  These  are  generally  credits  of  from  60  to  90 
days,  or  cash  30  days  after  receipt  of  merchandise.  Better  results  are  likely  to  be 
obtained  if  correspondence  with  dealers  here  is  in  Spanish. 

Brazil's  great  trade. 
(The  British  and  South  African  Export  Gazette.) 

The  extent  to  which  British  manufacturers  will  thereafter  need  to  make  up  lee- 
way in  regard  to  South  American  trade  is  strikingly  exhibited  in  the  case  of  Brazil. 
In  1914  that  great  Eepublic  imported  goods  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  value 
of  £8,150,000  and  from  the  United  States  to  £6,170,000.  Last  year,  however,  the  British 
share  in  this  trade  fell  to  £6,500,000,  whereas  that  of  the  United  States  rose  to  £9,600,000. 
During  the  same  period  German  trade  with  Brazil  dropped — or  shall  we  say  flopped? 
— from  £5,150,000  to  £440,000,  and  it  is  therefore  abundantly  clear  that  the  bulk  of  the 
trade  the  Huns  lost  was  appropriated  by  the  United  States. 

The  present  purchasing  capacity  of  Brazil  is  difficult  to  gauge,  for  the  position  is 
complicated  by  other  factors  than  the  war.  As  many  of  our  readers  are  too  painfully 
aware,  1913  was  a  period  of  abnormal  prosperity  for  the  Eepublic,  and  merchants  were 
unduly  encouraged  in  consequence  to  make  far  greater  importations  than  the  imme- 
diate needs  of  the  country  required.  The  value  of  imports  for  that  year  ran  up  to 
the  huge  total  of  £66,950,000,  a  sum  far  surpassing  that  of  any  previous  year  in  its 
history.  In  a  way,  this  overstocking  was  the  commercial  salvation  of  Brazil,  for  when, 
midway  during  the  next  year,  the  world-war  broke  out,  and  there  was  a  financial  panic 
in  consequence  throughout  the  Republic,  the  Government  and  States  both  defaulting, 
as  well  as  many  of  the  merchant  houses,  the  country  was  still  plentifully  supplied  with 
goods,  and  even  last  year  they  had  not  been  completely  cleared  off.  Hence  it  was  that 
Brazil's  imports  in  1915  amounted  to  no  more  than  £29,000,000,  a  huge  drop  on  the 
former  total.  Already,  however,  according  to  our  advices,  there  are  signs  that  stocks 
are  now  getting  depleted,  and  that  importers  are  becoming  anxious  to  place  further 
extensive  orders  for  goods  of  all  descriptions.  France  does  a  big  trade  with  Brazil, 
and  many  Paris  houses  have  of  late  months  been  inundated  with  indents  and  inquiries. 
Until  last  year  England  occupied  the  premier  place  as  a  supplier  to  the  Republic,  and 
if  the  exigencies  of  war  would  only  permit,  that  place  could  be  promptly  regained. 

The  United  States  has  only  taken  first  position  because  of  conditions  in  Europe, 
and  the  American  Consul-General  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  admitted  as  much  when  he  stated 
recently  that  America's  unprecedented  pre-eminence  in  the  market  cannot  be  attri- 
buted to  any  improved  system  of  marketing  on  the  part  of  American  manufacturers 
and  exporters.  "  Some  of  their  European  competitors,"  he  significantly  added,  "  who 
have  rivalled  them  successfully  in  Latin- America  by  care  and  forethought,  would  still 
be  leading  but  for  the  conditions  created  by  the  European  war."  This  sententious 
utterance  is  doubtless  intended  as  a  spur  to  American  shippers,  but  it  should  also 
provide  encouragement  to  British  manufacturers,  whose  goods  and  prices  have  always 
suited  the  market,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  in  Brazil's  boom  year  1913  no  less 
than  one-fourth  of  the  goods  imported  came  from  the  United  Kingdom,  against  one- 
sixth  from  Germany  and  one-seventh  from  the  United  States.  If  British  shippers 
cannot  do  much  actual  trade  while  the  war  is  in  progress,  they  can  at  least  keep  in 
close  touch  with  importers  in  the  market  and  their  numberless  shipping  connections 
in  Europe,  and  complete  their  arrangements  for  a  return  to  normal  activities  on  the 
conclusion  of  peace. 
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PRESENT  DEMAND  FOR  PIANOS  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

(United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 

Natal  has  no  piano  factories.  Few  American  pianos  are  sold  in  this  market,  but 
the  number  of  sales  seems  to  be  increasing.  Imports  of  this  class  are  largely  from 
England  and  Europe. 

Musical  instruments  valued  at  $53,108  were  imported  into  Durban  during  the 
first  six  months  of  1915,  and  $90,507  worth  furnished  the  record  for  the  first  six 
months  of  1916.  For  the  whole  year  1915  musical  instruments  to  the  value  of  $146,082 
were  imported  into  Durban.  The  customs  statistics  do  not  show  the  respective  values 
of  the  various  classes  of  instruments. 

The  imports  of  musical  instruments  (not  including  phonographs  and  accessories) 
into  the  Union  of  South  Africa  for  1914  and  1915  were : — 


1914. 

1915. 

  $  1,007 

$  87 

. .   .  .   880 

53 

  180 

10 

Egypt  

  5 

  5,474 

9,933 

  330,965 

21,778 

  150 

73 

1,222 

  29 

764 

;   63 

5 

5 

  58 

19 

44 

  39 

105 

Sweden  

  307 

  150 

4,034 

United  Kingdom  

  159,898 

228,648 

  11,334 

2,015 

  452 

413 

5 

  10 

 ; ,  "  73 

United  States  

.  .    .                            •  43,769 

52~,519 

Total  

$555,290 

$321,739 

American  pianos  compare  favourably  with  others  in  quality,  style,  tone  and  touch. 
The  only  criticism  heard  is  that  they  are  larger,  or  stand  higher,  than  the  popular 
taste  demands.  The  average  cottage  has  small  rooms,  and  even  in  larger  places  the 
small  instrument  is  preferred. 

The  duty  on  pianos  is  20  per  cent,  and  the  latest  freight  quotation  from  New 
York  to  Durban  is  $37.80,  plus  15  per  cent  surcharge  per  ton  of  40  cubic  feet.  Before 
the  war  the  freight  rate  on  pianos  was  $10.46. 

It  is  understood  that  there  should  be  a  fair  sale  for  low-priced  upright  pianos. 
Manufacturers  should  send  samples  or,  better  still,  a  sample  of  each  style  to  be  intro- 
duced in  this  market.  The  sample  or  samples  may  be  sent  to  the  firms'  agents  or 
representatives  on  consignment,  and  when  no  longer  needed  as  samples  probably 
could  be  sold  for  at  least  enough  to  cover  the  cost.  Pianos  are  usually  shipped  in 
very  stout  packing  cases  which  are  tin  line'd. 

One  of  the  leading  music  houses  of  Durban  is  pushing  the  sale  of  an  English 
piano  in  oak  case  of  medium  size.  The  case  is  finished  like  the  ordinary  oak  furni- 
ture in  the  United  States,  and  not  made  very  dark  in  fuming  like  most  of  the  oak- 
finished  furniture  in  South  Africa.  This  may  become  a  very  attractive  piano  for 
halls  and  residences  where  the  rest  of  the  furniture  is  of  oak. 
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TRADE   POSITION   IN  CEYLON. 

{British  Export  Gazette.) 

It  is  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  record  that  Ceylon  has  been  almost  unaffected  by 
the  war.  At  the  present  moment — so  our  advices  state — food  is  as  plentiful  as  at 
ony  previous  period,  with  only  a  moderate  rise  in  prices,  while  as  regards  imported 
manufactured  goods  the  advances  have  been  principally  in  those  classes  of  which  the 
bulk  was  obtained  from  enemy  countries,  such  as  lamps,  lamp  glasses,  glassware  and 
crockery,  and  other  bazaar  specialties.  Stocks  of  these  goods  are  now  exhausted,  but 
they  are  being  replenished  by  importations  from  Japan,  and  include  many  specialties 
even  lower  in  price  than  the  goods  previously  obtained  from  Germany  and  Austria. 

Japan,  indeed,  is  now  leading  among  foreign  countries  participating  in  the  trade 
of  this  market.  Actual  figures  are  not  available  for  anything  later  than  1915  in 
regard  to  the  total  extent  of  Ceylon's  trade,  but  they  will  serve,  with  the  reservation 
that  the  tendencies  then  shown  have  been  further  emphasized  during  the  present  year. 
Japan's  total  share  in  the  import  trade  of  the  island  in  1915  was  3-2  per  cent,  or 
precisely  the  extent  of  Germany's  participation  in  1913,  the  year  before  the  war.  In 
itself  this  share  is  relatively  small,  representing  only  £350,000  in  the  total  trade  of 
Ceylon  of  £10,909,183,  and  comparing  with  the  United  Kingdom's  share  of  £2,456,365. 
The  British  share  was  actually  much  larger  than  this,  for  a  considerable  portion  of  it 
came  through  British  India,  the  Straits  Settlements,  Burma  and  Hong  Kong.  From 
those  British  possessions  Ceylon  received  59-4  per  cent  of  its  imports  and  4  per  cent 
from  other  parts  of  the  Empire,  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  goods  so  received 
originally  coming  from  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  also  noteworthy  that  Ceylon's 
direct  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  first  nine  months  of  1916 
amounted  to  no  less  than  £2,033,301,  as  compared  with  £1,476,357  in  the  corresponding 
period  of  1915.  It  is,  therefore,  probable  that  the  British  share  in  the  trade  will  for 
the  whole  of  1916  amount  to  little  less  than  £2,600,000. 

As  regards  enemy  goods,  it  is  curious  that  a  quantity  of  these  were  still  being 
imported  into  the  island  in  1915,  and  mild  surprise  might  be  expressed  that  Germany 
figured  as  the  principal  country  from  which  lamps  were  procured  in  that  year.  They, 
however,  formed  part  of  a  prize  cargo  sold  in  Colombo,  while  other  German  goods 
imported  were  from  British  possessions  where  they  had  been  purchased  prior  to  the 
war.  For  the  present,  Ceylon  is  undoubtedly  in  need  of  metal  and  textile  goods  of 
those  grades  formerly  supplied  by  Germany,  and  which  so  far  even  J apan  has  not  been 
able  altogether  to  replace,  the  United  States  also  failing  to  make  up  the  deficiency  or, 
indeed,  to  impose  any  deep  impression  on  the  market.  British  manufacturers  may, 
therefore,  look  forward  to  a  big  opportunity  for  extending  trade  in  this  market  so  soon 
as  conditions  permit. 

THE  GLUE  MARKET  IN  ITALY. 

(United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 

The  manufacture  of  glue  has  practically  ceased  in  the  Venice  district.  Formerly 
a  large  factory  was  located  at  Piazzola  sul  Brenta,  but  it  is  stated  by  the  director  that 
for  several  years  the  glue-making  plant  has  not  been  in  operation,  although  the 
making  of  chemical  fertilizers  is  continued. 

The  best  classes  of  fish  glue  were  formerly  imported  from  Russia.  That  country 
also  supplied  some  of  the  materials  for  the  hide  and  bone  glue.  The  war  has  pre- 
vented access  to  this  material,,  because  Venice  is  a  closed  port  and  because  the  neces- 
sary trade  routes  do  not  now  exist.  The  war  has  also  greatly  affected  the  imports  of 
fertilizers,  formerly  the  largest  class  imported  into  this  district  by  sea  routes.  The 
fact  that  fishing  in  the  Adriatic  from  this  port  is  prohibited  would  to  some  extent 
affect  the  supply  of  raw  material,  and  the  great  demand  for  leather  also  mny  have  an 
influence. 
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This  district  no  longer  ships  glue  to  America,  but  rather  is  in  the  position  to  seek 
fiom  America  a  part  of  the  raw  material  or  finished  product  to  supply  the  deficiencies 
irom  other  sources. 

"  Strong  "  (forte)  glue  is  classified  under  No.  443a  of  the  Italian  tariff,  and  duty 
is  levied  on  gross  weight,  including  packing,  and  is  charged  at  the  rate  of  4  gold  lire 
per  quintal  of  220-46  pounds,  general  rate,  but  the  United  States,  by  reason  of  the 
n-ost-iavoured-nation  clause,  enjoys  the  privilege  of  Italy's  preferential  tariff— 2  gold 
lire  per  quintal,  gross  weight  (lire=$0.193). 

Fish  glue  is  classed  under  No.  443b,  and  the  details  mentioned  also  apply  to  this 
article,  though  the  rate  of  duty  levied  is  different.  For  real  fish  glue  the  general  and 
preferential  rate  is  15  gold  lire  per  quintal;  imitation  fish  glue  and  gelatin  classed 
under  the  same  heading  enjoy  a  preferential  rate  of  10  gold  lire  per  quintal. 

The  method  usually  adopted  in  this  country  for  the  extraction  of  glue  from 
animal  tissues  is  one  of  prolonged  ebullition  with  water.  The  principal  animal  sub- 
stances suitable  for  the  extraction  of  glue,  and  therefore  called  colloidal,  are  bones, 
hoofs,  skin,  cartilage,  connective  tissue,  and  the  natatory  vesicles  of  fish.  Not  all  of 
these  give  products  perfectly  equal  in  their  composition.  From  the  cartilage  the 
product  is  called  "  condrina,"  and  from  the  bones  gliadin  or  gluten.  These  two 
substances  have  similar  physical  properties,  in  that  they  can  not  be  crystallized, 
become  swollen  if  placed  in  cold  water,  melt  in  hot  water,  and  on  cooling  down  become 
a  gelatinous  mass.  They  differ  in  some  chemical  properties,  and  in  adhesive  power, 
which  is  greater  in  the  gluten.  Neither  from  a  technical  nor  from  a  commercial  point 
of  view  is  the  distinction  important,  as  the  various  qualities  of  glue  on  the  market 
contain  both. 

TRADE  NOTES. 

(British  Export  Gazette.) 

The  value  of  the  import  and  export  trade  of  Somaliland  for  1915-16  was  £402,377. 
Buenos  Aires  and  Ecuador  have  been  taking  large  shipments  of  South  African 

coal. 

When  the  war  broke  out  there  was  little  if  any  direct  trade  in  wool  between  South 
Africa  and  the  United  States.    Matters  are  very  different  now. 

As  we  foreshadowed  some  time  ago,  a  new  line  of  steamers  sailing  between  the 
United  States  and  South  Africa  direct  has  now  been  inaugurated. 

The  proceeds  of  the  new  Belgian  colonial  loan  of  100,000,000  francs  will  be 
devoted  to  the  purpose  of  stocking  the  Congo  with  ordinary  and  special  material  and 
necessaries. 

The  planting  of  cocoa  in  the  Gold  Coast  colony  is  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds, 
and  the  Conservator  of  Forests  draws  attention  to  the  "  alarming n  destruction  of 
forests  to  provide  farming  lands. 

Flax  growing  on  a  large  scale  is  being  undertaken  in  British  East  Africa  and 
Uganda. 

The  following  export  duties  per  ton  have  been  imposed  by  the  Nigerian  Govern- 
ment :   Cocoa,  £2  6s.  8d. ;  palm  oil,  £1 ;  palm  kernels,  £1  2s.  6d. 

There  are  no  banks  in  Somaliland,  but  a  private  firm,  Messrs.  Cowasjee,  Dinshaw 
and  Bros.,  accept  deposits  from  private  individuals  and  cashes  cheques  drawn  upon 
them. 

Before  the  war  Germany  was  South  Africa's  chief  market  for  wattle  bark.  New 
markets,  however,  have  been  found  in  Great  Britain,  Australia,  America,  India, 
Mauritius,  and  Japan. 

Cheap  colours,  varnishes,  and  paint  brushes  are  urgently  wanted  in  Egypt  to 
replace  German  goods. 

The  first  factory  in  Japan  for  making  galvanized  sheets  is  now  being  equipped 
with  American  machinery. 
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An  Italian  commercial  mission  is  being  formed  for  making  inquiries  into  the  pos- 
sibilities of  extending  trading  operations  between  Italy  and  Russia. 

A  coal  deposit  of  800,000,000  tons  has  been  located  in  South  Manchuria,  and  pre- 
parations, including  the  provision  of  up-to-date  plant,  are  being  made  to  exploit  it. 

Liabilities  in  Argentine  commercial  failures  during  the  first  nine  months  of  the 
year  totalled  £16,200,000,  as  compared  with  £29,800,000  and  £65,000,000  in  the  corre- 
sponding periods  of  1915  and  1914  respectively.  The  steady  improvement  is 
remarkable. 

Pianos  are  now  being  manufactured  in  New  Zealand. 

Walking  6  to  12-inch  ploughs,  reversible  24-inch  disc  ploughs,  5-tooth  cultivators, 
and  pulverizing  harrows  are  badly  wanted  by  coffee  planters  in  Brazil. 

Motor  cycles  were  imported  into  Australia  during  the  first  half  of  the  present 
year  to  £119,332,  against  £61,757  in  the  corresponding  six  months  of  1915,  In  addi- 
tion, motor  car  chassis  were  imported  to  £858,472,  against  £418,748,  and  motor  car 
bodies  to  £216,750,  against  £89,895. 

Coal  from  South  Africa  is  now  being  exported  to  Port*  Sudan,  Manila,  "Western 
Australia,  and  South  Georgia. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  stores  are  now  springing  up  at  Lome,  Togoland. 
Germany  repressed  the  small  trader. 

Australia  exports  35,000,000  pounds  of  condensed  milk  annually.  At  present 
there  is  not  a  single  factory  in  South  Africa. 

The  Katanga  copper  mines  are  stated  by  very  renowned  and  experienced  engineers 
to  contain  upwards  of  40,000,000  tons  of  ore,  averaging  about  8  per  cent  of  copper. 

The  occupied  territory  north  of  the  Central  Railway  in  what  was  German  East 
Africa  has  been  opened  to  trade.  Permits  can  be  obtained  of  the  Chief  Political 
Officer,  Dares-Salaam. 

Messrs.  Petters,  Ltd.,  Yeovil,  have  recently  issued  a  new  illustrated  catalogue  of 
their  patent  vertical  semi-Diesel  oil  engines,  fitted  with  their  latest  improvements. 
Copies  will  be  posted  free  on  application  to  all  power  users  who  are  interested. 

There  is  discussion  in  India  as  to  what  "  German  silver  "  is,  why  so  named,  and 
as  to  whether  it  is  a  legitimate  article  of  trade  during  the  war.  The  only  connection 
between  German  silver  and  Germany  is  that  the  latter  was  the  first  European  country 
to  imitate  its  manufacture  from  the  Chinese,  and  in  due  accord  with  German  methods 
it  was  forthwith  labelled  as  exclusively  Teutonic.  But  why  should  any  British  trader 
or  manufacturer  use  the  term  German  silver  ?  The  alloy  has  a  far  better  name  in  the 
British  term  "  nickel  silver,"  which  ought  to  satisfy  everyone. 

No  soap  can  be  imported  into  Australia  except  by  permission  of  the  Minister  of 
Trade  and  Customs. 

The  trade  of  Formosa  during  the  first  half  of  the  present  year  was  valued  at 
£10,768,000,  an  increase  of  £3,512,000  when  compared  with  the  same  period  of  1915. 

Licenses  are  required  by  New  Zealand  importers  before  they  can  receive  goods 
from  all  countries  except  Great  Britain,  British  Colonies  and  Possessions,  and  the 
United  States. 

During  the  first  seven  months  of  the  year  Japan  exported  glassware  to  £565,400, 
chiefly  to  India,  Australia,  and  Europe.  The  amount  is  an  increase  of  £283,000  on 
that  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1915. 

Russia's  imports  through  European  ports  during  the  first  half  of  1916  amounted 
to  £31,370,533,  against  £12,083,866  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1915,  a  gratifying 
increase.    One-fourth  came  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

A  recent  cargo  of  Japanese  goods  landed  at  Wellington,  New  Zealand,  included 
cotton  duck,  waste,  blankets,  hosiery,  towels,  wool  and  cotton  flannel,  underwear,  silk 
goods,  hats,  rugs,  glassware,  insulators,  watch  crystals,  mirrors,  porcelain,  brassware, 
antimony  goods,  copper  tubes,  enamelware,  knitted  gloves,  artificial  flowers,  buttons, 
ribbon  tape,  boot-laces,  thread,  twine,  slippers,  rope,  stationery,  ink,  fountain  pens, 
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lead  pencils,  stamp  pads,  paper  trunks,  leatherware,  imitation  leather  goods,  baskets, 
poles,  wooden  goods,  mats,  screens,  brushes,  straw  boards,  boxes,  table  mats,  electric 
lamps,  slate,  soap,  linseed,  camphor,  perfumery,  hair  clippers,  matches,  insect  powder, 
vacuum  flasks,  purses,  tennis  racquets,  and  that  was  not  all! 

SALT  FISH  TRADE  IX  SOUTH  CHINA. 

(United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 

There  has  been  a  steady  and  satisfactory  increase  in  the  trade  in  salt  and  dry 
fish  into  China  in  the  past  few  years  in  which  the  United  States  has  had  a  fair  share, 
but  which  may  be  increased  with  persistent  attention.  The  trade  has  steadily  increased 
in  South  China  as  well  as  in  China  as  a  whole.  The  total  imports  of  dry  and  salt  fish 
into  all  China  in  1915  were  valued  at  $9,233,226  gold  as  compared  with  $8,916,371  in 
1914.  The  part  South  China  has  had  in  this  increase  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  for 
example,  the  imports  into  Foochow  in  1913  amounted  to  46,609  piculs,  in  1914  to 
56,489  piculs,  and  in  1915  to  65,489  piculs.  Imports  into  Amoy  in  1913  amounted  to 
30,870  piculs,  in  1914  to  37,685  piculs,  and  in  1915  to  42,685  piculs.  Imports  into 
Svvatow  in  1913  amounted  to  37,751  piculs,  in  1914  to  49,312  piculs,  and  in  1915  to 
67,796  piculs  (1  picul  =  133J  pounds).  Imports  of  such  fish  into  Canton  alone  reach 
a  value  in  excess  of  $500,000  gold  annually.  The  import  of  all  such  products  into  this 
field  so  far  this  year  is  considerably  below  that  for  the  same  period  of  last  year,  but 
the  setback  is  temporary. 

As  indicated  in  previous  reports,  about  half  of  the  entire  import  of  such  goods 
into  China  is  handled  through  Hong  Kong.    The  greater  portion  of  the  import  is  of 
native-cured  fish  produced  in  Hong  Kong  and  Macao  waters.    There  is  also  a  large 
amount  of  Japanese  fish  handled  through  Hong  Kong,  and  the  trade  in  Japanese  fish 
'n  North  China  is  particularly  large.    But  the  proportion  of  American  fish  handled 
s  large  and  can  be  larger,  the  only  element  in  the  matter  being  that  of  comparative 
heapness.    Cheap  fish  from  America  can  be  sold  in  almost  limitless  amount.  The 
resent  high  freight  rates  tell  severely  against  American  fish.    On  the  other  hand  the 
igh  cost  of  salt  in  China,  possibly  due  to  reorganization  of  the  salt  tax,  is  stimulating 
le  import  of  foreign-cured  salt  fish.    The  trade  merits  the  constant  and  careful 
ttention  of  American  exporters. 

INCREASED  ANGLO-DANISH  TRADE. 

(The  British  Export  Gazette.) 

The  fact  that  British  shipments  to  Denmark  last  year  showed  an  advance  in  value 
f  upwards  of  30  per  cent  on  the  volume  of  business  transacted  both  in  1913  and  1914, 
is  not  necessarily  proof  that  the  actual  trade  increased  by  so  much,  for  considerable 
allowance  must  be  made  for  the  all-round  higher  prices  of  commodities.    The  amount 
of  such  shipments  in  1915,  a  little  over  £8,000,000,  against  about  £6,000,000  in  each 
of  the  previous  two  years,  must  therefore  be  accepted  with  that  reservation.    Yet  it 
s  patent  enough  that  experts  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  Denmark  have  palpably 
'ncreased  during  the  war  not  only  in  value,  but  in  quantity.    Such  instances  of  this 
Tpansion  as  are  provided  by  oil,  grease,  and  animal  fat,  and  oil-seed  cake,  had  best 
e  left  to  the  British  Government  to  explain.    When  it  is  remembered  that  the  last 
'tern  was  represented  by  £189,924  in  1915  against  only  £74,044  in  1914,  and  that  the 
gures  for  grease  and  animal  fat  were  increased  four-fold,  there  would  certainly  seem 
easonable  ground  for  comment.    In  addition  to  the  above,  Denmark  was  a  larger 
uyer  of  electrical  goods,  tin  plates  and  sheets,  pipes  and  fittings,  pig,  bar,  and  sheet- 
ron,  cotton  piece-goods,  and  other  cotton  manufactures,  bags  and  sacks,  waterproofed 
pparel,  rubber  tires,  jute  and  linen  manufactures,  woollen  and  worsted  goods,  leather, 
13177—4  .  •  I 
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earthenware,  chemicals,  cattle  and  animal  foods,_  blacking,  manures,  paints,  and  bis- 
cuits, many  items  of  which  would  be  extremely  useful  to  Germany  if  allowed  to  find 
their  way  there. 

In  many  of  the  above  lines  it  is  probable  that  Denmark  is  no  longer  able  to  draw 
supplies  in  the  requisite  volume  from  Germany,  and  is  consequently  looking  to  Eng- 
land to  make  good  the  deficiency.  Denmark  was  always  a  large  purchaser  from  Ger- 
many of  most  of  the  goods  named,  and  particularly  of  rod  and  shaped  iron,  imported 
from  this  source  in  1913  to  £341,200;  iron  pipes  and  fittings,  £200,000;  black  plates, 
£110,900;  leather,  £205,000;  apparel,  £295,000;  woollen  manufactures,  £861,000; 
cotton  goods,  £345,000;  and  tires,  £167,000.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  every  effort  is 
being  made  by  British  firms  to  secure  these  new  Danish  customers  permanently,  always 
remembering  that  geographical  considerations  must  give  our  enemy  a  distinct  advant- 
age. German  representatives  find  Denmark  a  convenient  hunting  ground  for  orders, 
and  the  extensive  advertising  indulged  in  by  their  principals  assists  them  greatly  in 
their  efforts  to  secure  business.  On  the  other  hand,  British  goods  have  a  much  better 
reputation  throughout  Scandinavia,  and  it  is  also  to  be  noted  that  railway  freights 
from  central  Germany  to  Denmark  are  much  higher  than  are,  in  normal  times,  steam- 
ship freights  from  British  and  Danish  ports. 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 

Quantity  of  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators, 
and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 

Prepared  by  Inspection  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


Week  ending  December  29,  1916. 


Fort  William— 

C.  P.  R  

Consolidated  Elevator  Co   . 

Empire  Elevator  Co    

Ogilvie  Flour  Mills  Co  

Western  Terminal  Elevator  Co . . 

G.  T.  Pacific  

Grain  Growers'  Grain  Co  

Fort  William  Elevator  Co  

Eastern  Terminal  Elevator  Co.  .  . 
Thunder  Bay  Elevator  

Port  Arthur — 
Port  Arthur  Elevator  Co  

D.  Horn  &  Co  

Canadian  Government  Elevator. . 

Total  terminal  elevators . 


Saskatoon  Can.  Government  Elevator.  . 
Moosejaw  Can.  Government  Elevator.. . 
Calgary  Can.  Government  Elevator  

Vancouver  Can.  Government  Elevator. . 


Ltd 


Total  interior  terminal  elevators 


Depot  Harbour  

Midland — 

Aberdeen  Elevator  Co  

Midland  Elevator  Co  

Tiffin,  G.  T.  P  

Port  McNicol  

Collingwood  

Goderich  Elevator  and  Transit  Co. 
Kingston — 

Montreal  Transportation  Co.   . . 

Commercial  Elevator  Co  

Port  Colborne  

Prescott  

Montreal — 

Harbour  Commissioners  No.  1 . . 

No.  2.. 

Montreal  Warehousing  Co  

Quebec  Harbour  Commissioners.. . 

West  St.  John,  N.B  

Halifax,  N.S  


Total  public  elevators. 
Total  quantity  in  store. 


Wheat. 


Bushels. 

2, 542,018 
940,025 
844,778 

1,139,006 
560,019 

2,363,881 
990,250 
727,048 
892,240 
661,573 

3,167,523 
239,784 
1,573,421 


16,640,66; 


381,024 
472,627 
214,208 
4,475 


L,072,334 


364,989 
21,161 
1,529,638 
1,367,768 


758,168 


9,143 
769,610 


478,113 
71,001 

290,409 
23,190 

578,573 


6,261,763 
23,974,762 


Oats. 


Bushels. 

1,139,678 
408,830 
324,235 
192,491 
253, 122 

1,721,092 
824,821 
596,905 
626,977 
461,655 

1,S76,432 
117,086 
652,264 


9,195,589 


151,433 
104,012 
171,885 
92,238 

519,568 


345,610 
127,432 


102,328 
2,150,585 
20,500 
235,717 

181,292 
100,930 
1,554,234 


1,490,018 
1,107,622 
2,318,106 
165,643 
158,791 


10,068,708 


19,783,865 


Barley. 


Bushels. 

137,343 
28,780 
35,202 
27,884 
16,435 
94,590 
74,144 
29,675 
16,853 
58,136 

328,403 
44,512 
83,208 


975,165 


4,155 
1,917 
10,070 


16,142 


36,840 


201,253 
51,104 


37,84 
92,638 
1,247 


195,993 


616,922 
1,608,229 


Flax. 


Bushels. 

141,059 
220,652 


309,383 
79,346 

63,185 

'  57,774 

119,219 
125,370 
122,370 


1,238,358 


3.464 
4.967 
'  86 


8,51; 


t  5,393 


f  5,2 


1,246,875 
f  5,393 


Totals. 


Bushels. 

3,819,039 
1,527,694 
1,424,867 
1,359,471 
1,128,960 
4,258,909 
1,889,224 
1,416,813 
1,536,070 
1,239,138 

5,491,577 
526,752 
2,431,263 


28  049,777 


540,076 
583,523 
396,249 
96,713 

1,616,561 


345,610 

529,261 
21,161 
1,833,219 
3,578,457 
20,500 
993,885 

181,292 
110,073 
2,323,844 


2,006,878 
1,271,261 
2,609,762 
194,22(5 
933,357 


16,952,786 


46,61!),  121 


+  Corn 
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Grades  of  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East,  for  the  Week  ended 

December  29,  1916. 


Grades. 


Wheat-  Grades  No.  2  Hard . 

No.  1  Hard  

No.  1  Northern  

No.  2   

No.  3   

No.  4  Wheat  

No.  6   

No.  6  m   

Other,  


Totals. 


Oats-Grades  Extra  No.  1  C.W. 

No.  1  O.W  

No.  2  „   

No.  3  „   

Ex.  No.  1  Feed  

No.  I  Feed  

No.  2   

Other  


Totals. 


Barley—  Grades. 

No.  3  extra  C.W. 

No.  3  C.W  

No.  4  »   

Feed  

Rejected  

Other  


Totals. 


Flax-  ( trades. 

No.  1  Northwestern  Canada. 

No.  2  C.W  

No.  3  "   

Rejected  

Other  


Totals. 


Corn 


Total  quantity  in  store . 


Terminals. 


Bushels. 


22,144 
1.241,839 
2,408,544 
2,415,283 
1,068,808 


8,584,047 


16,640,605 


26,063 
2,287,104 
S13.71H 
1,411,669 


4,657,040 


9,105,589 


136,834 
334,606 
246,182 
55, 646 
20 L, 897 


975,165 


930,580 
10!),  144 
73,126 


35,508 


1,238,358 


28,040,777 


Interior 
Terminal 
Elevators. 


Bushels. 


10U.018 
245,988 
223,010 
120,345 

no, 087 

32,836 
194,150 


1,072,334 


23, 842 
36,339 

162,740 
31,965 

175,398 
46,998 
15,549 
26,737 


519,568 


3,719 
9,148 
1,750 


1,525 


16,142 


6,190 
1,25' 
226 


S44 


8,517 


1,616,561 


Public 
Elevators, 
Eastern 
Division. 


Bushels. 

262,074 
9,143 
1,182,141 
1,238,127 
1,514,454 
374,426 
009,683 
122,745 
948,970 


6,261,763 


44,228 
6,427,303 
1,142,464 
514,664 
250,635 
485,661 
1,203,753 


10,068,708 


26,658 
238,154 
235,978 
71,529 
44,603 


616,922 


16,947,393 


5,393 


16,952,786 
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Quantity  of  Wheat  and  other  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 

Terminal  Elevators,  and  Public  Elevators  in  the  East,  on  December  29,  1916, 
with  comparisons  for  two  years. 


vv  neau. 

Other  Grain. 

l  ocai. 

December  29,  1916— 

Bushels. 

if;  (ij.n  rak 
1,072,334 

O,           (  DO 

Bushels. 

1  1  ACU\  119 

544,227 

lO  fiQI  A9Q 

Bushels. 

9ft  OdO  777 

1,616,561 

1  fi  <l?i9  7ftK 
ID,  JOZ,  <  OD 

December  JO,  1915— 

Terminal  elevators  

23,974,762 

22,644,362 

46,619,124 

1  7  70-1  74fi 

1,095,597 
8,386,830 

o,  ou«J,  Our* 

160,949 
6,374,026 

9fi    n  19F\ 
1,246,146 
14,660,858 

Totals  

December  JO,  1914— 

27,187,173 

15,230,216 

42,417,389 

4,533,340 
1,883,140 
7,918,091 

2,943,756 
930,509 
5,051,496 

7,477,096 
2,813,649 
12,969,587 

Totals  

14,334,571 

8,925,761 

23,260,332 

TENDERS  INVITED. 

South  Africa. 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  STORES. 

The  Trade  Commissioner  at  Cape  Town,  Mr.  W.  J.  Egan,  has  forwarded  the 
Department  copies  of  indents  Nos.  103,  104,  105,  106,  which  have  been  recently  trans- 
mitted to  the  High  Commissioner  for  Sonth  Africa  in  London.  The  requirements 
(including  manhole  covers,  boxes,  cable  terminal,  cable,  twisted  leather  belting, 
ratchets  with  hooks)  of  the  Department  of  Posts  and  Telegraphs,  as  indicated  in  these 
indents,  may  be  had  from  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch  of  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  (Refer  File  No.  A-1723.)  These  indents  are  of 
service  in  pointing  out  to  Canadian  manufacturers  the  necessity  of  representation  in 
South  Africa  or  London. 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES. 

In  place  of  our  ordinary  trade  inquiries  we  are  publishing  this  week  a  number 
of  inquiries  for  Canadian  goods  which  Mr.  R.  B.  Dunwoody,  Secretary  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the  United  Kingdom,  has  collected  and  com- 
piled for  the  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commission.  These  inquiries  as  published 
in  the  Weekly  Bulletin  have  been  renumbered  to  form  part  of  the  general  inquiries 
in  order  that  there  may  be  no  confusion  in  answering  questions.  Mr.  Dunwoody  has 
prepared  lists  of  firms  in  seventy  towns  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Each  number  repre- 
sents a  firm  which  has  expressed  a  willingness  to  purchase  Canadian  goods. 

The  names  of  the  firms  making  these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be 
obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in  the  respective  commodities  upon  appli- 
cation to :  "  The  Inquiries  Branch,  The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa/'  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto. 

Please  Quote  the  Reference  Number  when  requesting  Addresses. 

Aberdeen. 

18.  Galvanized  fencing  and  barbed  wire,  hay  and  corn  forks,  lawn  mowers,  cylin- 
der churns,  wire  nails  and  staples. 

19.  Galvanized  wire,  Nos.  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  12,  principally  7,  8,  9  in  1  cwt.  bundles. 
Also  galvanized  barbed  wire,  No.  12,  in  one-half  cwt.  reels.  Agricultural  implements ; 
wire  nails,  No.  6  to  16;  also  axes,  forks,  and  rakes. 

20.  Pulp  for  paper,  wood. 

21.  Provisions :  Apples,  flours,  bacon,  cheese,  eggs,  tinned  goods. 

22.  Timber,  e.g.,  yellow  pine  and  red  pine  deals  (all  sizes  and  qualities),  Quebec 
white  oak,  rock  elm,  birch. 

23.  Yarns  (woollen). 

24.  Paraffin  wax  and  scale. 

Arbroath. 

25.  Flax  (retted  and  scutched). 

Bath. 

26.  Wheat. 

Batley. 

27.  Woollen  rags. 

28.  Woollen  rags,  hosiery  clips,  waste. 

29.  Woollen  rags  (new  and  old,  clean). 

30.  Woollen  rags. 

31.  Woollen  rags  and  clippings. 

32.  Woollen  rags. 

Belfast. 

33.  Barley,  maize  and  cereals  for  distillation. 

34.  Flax  (scutched  and  tow,  either  dew-retted  or  water-retted,  but  not  green  tow). 

35.  Flax  straw. 
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36.  Timber,  seasoned  yellow  pine,  for  making  doors — 

800  pieces     400     400     400  S00 

    x  .*>  x  V„  x  9"  x  H"  or  double  these  quantities. 

0'S*  3' 4"    1'8'    2' OA"  "  2'GV 

60u  pieces     300     300     300  600 

  x  5  x  l^s,    x  9"  x  lh"  or  double  these  quantities. 

6' 10"  S'ff    1'8'   2'8.r  ~2'8V' 

400  pieces      200     200     200  400 

    x  5  x  If,  x  9"  x  1^"  or  double  these  quantities. 

G'lo'  3'0"    1'8"    2'Sh"  2'$h" 

200  pieces     100     100     100  200 

  x  5  x  If.  X  9*  x  If"  or  double  these  quantities. 

I'D"  3' 8"    1'8'   2'10J*  '  2'm" 

37.  Wines  or  allied  articles. 

Birkenhead. 

38.  Asbestos  aircell  paper. 

39.  Hog  casings. 

40.  Musical  instruments :  Organs,  player  pianos. 

41.  Steel  bars,  in  semi-manufactured  state  to  roll  into  sheets,  pig  iron  (forge 
arid  foundry  grades). 

Birmingham. 

42.  Boot  and  shoe  accessories:  (Cotton)  boot  and  shoe  laces,  (rubber)  shoes, 
(wooden  soled)  clogs,  shoe  rivets,  tacks  and  hobnails. 

43.  Bronze  powders. 

44.  Coat  hangers. 

45.  Dairy  produce:  Cheese,  best  quality.    Belleville,  Brockville,  or  Napanee. 

46.  Eggs. 

47.  Fruit:  Apples  (and  other  fruits)  in  barrels  and  boxes. 

48.  Leather,  veneers,  3-ply  timber  in  sheets,  compressed  fibre. 

49.  Machinery  and  tools  for  metal  working. 

50.  Nails  (wire),  panel  pins,  screws,  etc.,  optical  goods,  and  others  suitable  for 
shipment  to  British  India. 

51.  Nails  (round  wire  1-inch  to  6-inch  and  oval  wire  nails  1-inch  to  6-inch,  1-inch 
In  i4  G.  wire  lath  nails  and  1^-inch  by  10  G.  wire  slat  nails),  bolts,  black  cup  head, 
square  necks,  and  nuts  (square),  2,  f,      |-inch  diameter,  etc. 

52.  Spelter  in  ingots  and  virgin  copper. 

53.  Soft  steel  billets,  2-inch  to  4-inch  square,  and  flats  3-inch  by  1^-inch  to  8-inch 
by  2£ -inch. 

Soft  steel  bars,  7-inch,  8-inch,  9 -inch  or  10-inch  wide. 

Soft  steel  slabs,  10-inch,  12-inch  and  14-inch  wide  by  lf-inch  to  2|-inch  thick. 
Soft  steel  blooms  up  to  14-inch  square. 

Soft  steel  slabs  up  to  36-inch  wide  by  4-inch  to  8-inch  thick. 
Basic  pig  iron. 

54.  Tools  of  all  kinds,  woodware. 

55.  Wire:  Basic  steel  wire  rods. 

56.  Wire  nails,  machine-made,  steel  hinges. 


Blackburn. 

57.  Bacon. 

58.  Birch  squares,  4  ft.  long  by  1-inch,  l-|-inch,  1-1-inch,  for  bobbins. 

59.  Calcium  carbide. 

Bolton. 


60.  Cardboard  and  bronze  powder. 
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Bradford. 

61.  "  Cheverette." 

62.  Hosiery  needles  for  machine  knitters. 

63.  Wool  (noils,  wastes  and  rags). 

64.  Wool  tops,  noils  and  wastes,  and  worsted  yarns,  all  descriptions. 

65.  Wools  (skin). 

66.  Wool,  raw. 

67.  Woollen  and  worsted  wastes  from  mills. 

Brierley  Hill. 

68.  Pit  props,  in  lengths  of  5  feet,  5  feet  6  inches,  6  feet,  6  feet  6  inches,  7  feet, 
7  feet  6  inches,  8  feet  and  9  feet  and  the  diameter  of  small  end  of  prop  to  be  from 
3J  inches  to  5£  inches,  but  no  prop  to  be  shorter  in  length  in  feet  than  the  diameter 
in  inches. 

Brighton. 

69.  Grease-proof  paper,  krafts,  m.g.  sulphite,  white  and  coloured  tissue,  white 
printing. 

Bristol. 

70.  Apples. 

71.  Bacon,  etc.,  peas,  in  bags  of  2£  cwt.  gross. 

72.  Canned  goods  and  dried  fruits,  condensed  milk. 

73.  Canned  fruits  and  goods,  provisions. 

74.  Dairy  produce:  butter,  cheese,  eggs. 

75.  Dairy  produce:  Cheese,  butter,  eggs,  lard,  hams  and  bacon. 

76.  Dairy  produce:  Butter,  cheese,  lard,  bacon  and  hams. 

77.  Dairy  and  hog  produce. 

78.  Dairy  produce:  Cheese. 

79.  Fruit:  Apples,  pears,  etc. 

80.  Fruit,  provisions,  canned  goods. 

81.  Grain,  in  general. 

82.  Grain:  wheats,  barley,  oats,  peas,  etc. 

83.  Grain,  hay,  etc. 

84.  Grain,  flour  and  offals. 

85.  Hay,  pressed;  oats. 

86.  Hemp  and  flax  for  spinning  and  weaving. 

87.  Kraft  paper,  etc. 

88.  Leather  (sole),  glazed  kid. 

89.  Leather  (fancy  goods). 

90.  Leather:  hides  of  all  weights  with  a  general  average  of  57/65  pounds,  with  a 
preference  given  to  well  flayed  hides  of  good  substance  and  not  spready. 

91.  Paper  for  wrapping  and  bag  making,  cardboard  and  pulpboard  for  box 
making. 

92.  Peas,  canned  meats,  eggs. 

93.  Potashes  and  chemicals. 

94.  Provisions,  e.g.,  cheese,  bacon,  butter,  rolled  oats,  oatmeal,  apples,  canned  and 
evaporated  fruits. 

95.  Provisions,  e.g.,  butter,  cheese,  eggs,  bacon  and  canned  goods. 

96.  Provisions  and  canned  goods. 

97.  Seeds  (timothy,  red  clover,  and  grass  and  alsike). 

98.  Strawboards  for  cardboard  boxes. 

99.  Sugar — refined,  any  description. 

100.  Timber,  birch  logs  squared  up,  hickory  logs  in  the  round,  as^i  logs  in  the 
round,  walnut  and  whitewood  boards,  £-inch  to  2-inch  in  thickness,  wheels,  spokes, 
(oak)  and  rims  (hickory). 
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101.  Timber,  e.g.,  spruce  deals,  1-inch,  prime  hazel  pine  strips  in  10  feet,  1-inch 
prime  quartered  and  plain  prime  white  oak  strips  in  10  feet,  1  by  4£  and  li  by  4| 
prime  maple  tongued  and  grooved  flooring,  1£  by  3  and  1£  by  3  prime  maple  strips. 
In  quantities  of  1  to  3,000  feet  cube. 

102.  Timber  (various),  e.g.,  yellow  pine,  red  pine  and  spruce  deals,  birch  and 
rock  elm  logs,  ash.  logs,  ash  oars,  birch  deals,  oak  planks,  doors,  plywood. 

103.  Timber  (sawn  to  size). 

104.  Wheat. 

105.  Wheats. 

106.  Wire  nails  (round,  oval  and  lost  heads),  in  consignments  of  20  tons. 

107.  Woodware  (domestic) :  broom  handles,  clothes  pins,  pastry  boards,  wash- 
ing boards. 

Bury. 

108.  Maize,  starch,  grey  acetate  of  lime. 

109.  Wood  pulp. 

Cardiff. 

110.  Paints:  Anti-fouling  compositions  for  ships,  graphite  in  fine  powder,  oxide  of 
iron  in  fine  powder,  good  drying  colour  with  as  high  a  percentage  of  iron  oxide  as 
possible,  oxide  of  zinc  in  powder,  genuine  white  lead,  ground  in  oil,  by  Dutcii  stack 
process. 

Chalford  (Gloucs.) 

111.  Maple,  beech  and  birch  dowels,  i-inch  by  36-inch,  i-inch  by  30-inch,  %6-inch 
by  36-inch,  %6-inch  by  32-inch,  f-inch  by  36-inch,  {f-inch  by  32-inch,  (18-inch  by  f- 
inch,  18  inch  by  1%6-inch),  last  two  in  maple  only. 

Darlaston  (S.  Staffs.) 

112.  Iron  ore. 

Derby. 

113.  Hardware,  suitable  for  sale  to  grocers,  ironmongers,  chemists  or  confec- 
tioners. 

114.  Iron,  oxide  of. 

115.  Iron  and  steel  raw  materials. 

116.  Leather  (rough  tanned  butt  splits  of  medium  substances  and  good  selection. 
In  ton  lots  or  small  quantities). 

Dewsbury. 

117.  Cloth  cuttings  (new)  and  old  mixed  cloth. 

118.  Woollen  rags  (new  and  old). 

119.  Woollen  rags  and  tailors'  clippings. 

Dover. 

120.  Cereals:  Oats,  barley,  wiieat. 

121.  Wire  nails.  Aluminium  sheets  for  motor  panels,  amber  and  ivory  inside 
motor  fittings. 

Dudley. 

122.  Wood  wool  (for  packing  purposes). 

Dundee. 


123.  Canadian  flax,  wood  pulp,  binder  twines. 
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Edinburgh. 


124. 


Seeds  (clover,  alsike  and  timothy). 


Exeter. 


125. 
126. 


Dairy  produce:  Cheese,  eggs,  butter. 
Paper,  pulp,  etc. 

Gateshead. 


127. 


Glass:  Chemicals  for  glass  production. 


Glasgow. 


128.  Apples  in  water,  in  gallon  tins. 

129.  Barley  (two-rowed),  for  malting  purposes. 

130.  Barytes,  ground  fine  for  grease  making,  both  grey  and  white  in  cheapest 
qualities — 50  to*  100-ton  parcels  in  2  cwt.  sacks. 

131.  Broom  handles,  49-inch  by  l£-inch,  also  all  sizes  l£-inch  diameter  ranging 
from  264-inch  to  74-inch  (timber  preferred  is  spruce) ;  hickory  tool  handles  and 
pick-axe  handles. 

132.  Canned  meats,  oats,  meal  and  cheap  feeding  meal. 

133.  Cardboards,  leather  boards,  strawboards  and  wood-pulp  boards. 

134.  Corrugated  paper  (for  packing). 

135.  Hosiery:  Men's  shirts  and  pants  (fleece-lined,  cotton-rib,  merino,  wool); 
women's  fleece-lined  knickers,  drawers,  skirts,  bodices,  also  merino  make ;  stockings  in 
cotton,  lisle,  silk  ankle  and  cashmere  makes;  socks  in  cotton,  cashmere  and  heavy 
ribbed  woollen  makes;  blankets  (woven  cotton  raised,  white,  sky,  grey,  etc.,  sizes  58 
by  78  upwards;  shawls,  jackets  and  scarfs. 

136.  Iron  and  steel  boiler  tubes,  4-inch  in  diameter  and  also  boiler  ends  8  feet 
diameter  by  f-inch  thick. 

137.  Musical  instruments :  Reed  organs  and  component  parts. 

138.  Steel  wire  (soft,  mild,  bright),  for  rivet  and  screw  making. 

139.  Steel  wire  rods  (soft,  tough),  for  drawing  into  wire,  and  mild  steel  billets 
2-inch  square  to  6-inch  square,  carbon  -10  (for  rerolling)  ;  Portland  cement. 

140.  Wire  rods,  bright  wire,  galvanized  wire,  all  sizes,  bars,  round,  flats,  squares, 
angles  in  iron  and  steel  (mild),  and  bars,  nails,  annealed  baling  wire  (in  bags  or  kegs), 
angles. 

141.  Gray  wood-pulp  boards  21  by  30,  also  in  rolls  10^-inch,  8^-inch,  6|-inch  wide; 
caliper,  -016/-018;  rolled  on  5-inch  paper  shells  with  24-inch  arc;  quantity  usually 
ordered  100  tons,  mostly  rolls.  White  coated  and  yellow  coated  box  boards,  folding  or 
bending  quality.  If  a  coated  board  cannot  be  supplied  a  lined  board  with  a  good 
surface  would  be  considered.  The  board  is  wanetd  with  a  white  manila  back  if 
possible. 

14f  x  24| :  86.  pounds. 
1TJ  x  224 :  88  pounds. 
17'£  x  29  :  112  pounds. 
19|  x-21  :  97  pounds. 
174  x  304  *•  130  pounds. 

145.  Woods,  mouldings,  etc.,  gilded,  polished,  natural,  especially  large  quantities 
small  |-inch  and  £-inch  picture  frame  mouldings,  polished  cheppendale,  walnut,  etc.,  or 
white  for  gilding. 

143.  Woodware:  Agencies  wanted  for  domestic  woodware,  e.g.,  clothes-pins 
and  washboards,  agricultural  implements,  and  pick  handles  (ash  and  hickory). 
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144.  Woodware :  Household  utensils  and  accessories,  e.g.,  zinc  washing  boards,  bake 
boards,  clothes-pins  (4^-inch),  pulpware  tubs  and  pails,  house  steps  (knocked  down), 
coat  racks,  carrJet  brooms,  curtain  poles,  enamelware,  tinned  spoons  and  forks,  iron 
and  steel-headed  hammers,  wringing  machines,  table  mangles. 

145.  Wringers,  carpet  sweepers,  mangle  parts,  wooden  goods,  carpet  brooms,  brushes 
and  brush  materials,  broom  and  hoe  handles,  wire  and  all  kinds  of  hardware,  clothes- 
pins, washboards,  chair  seats,  toys,  etc. 

Gloucester. 

146.  Doors  and  other  joinery. 

147.  Fruit  pulp,  vegetables  in  brine  for  making  pickles,  white  flint  bottles. 

148.  Wood-pulp  boards,  wood  discs. 

Greenock 

149.  Forgings,  for  marine  engines,  such  as  connecting  rods  and  shaft  forgings. 

Grimsby. 

150.  Wood-pulp  (50,000  hot  ground  mechanical  and  12,000  tons  strong  chemical). 

Halifax. 

151.  Iron  and  steel  rods,  for  the  drawing  of  wire. 

152.  Wools,  raw. 

Hartlepool. 

153.  Forgings,  for  steam  turbines  and  line  shafting  for  marine  engines. 

Huddersfield. 

154.  Wool  and  wool  waste. 

Hull. 

155.  Apples  and  canned  fruit.  ♦ 

156.  Apples. 

157.  Apples. 

158.  Apples  in  barrels  and  boxes. 

159.  Apples,  pears;  fruit  and  vegetables  in  tins. 

160.  Barytes,  all  grades,  particularly  best  white  quality. 

161.  Cereals:  Manitoba  wheat,  Canadian  oats,  flax  seed. 

162.  Flax  seed,  No.  1  grade. 

163.  Fruit:  Apples  (barrels),  tomatoes  (No.  3  tins),  best  quality,  young  green 
peas  (Nos.  1  and  2  tins),  best  quality. 

164.  Fruits:  Apples  and  other  fruits. 

165.  Fruit,  apples,  etc. 

166.  Fruit  pulps  (e.g.,  apricot,  greengage,  black  currant). 

167.  Kraft,  grease-proof  paper  and  newspaper  on  reels. 

168.  Kraft  paper,  brown,  various  weights  and  sizes,  for  wrapping  papers. 

169.  Timber:  Wood  (sawn),  shooks,  spoolwood. 

170.  Timber:  Yellow  pine  in  deals  and  boards,  birch  timber  and  planks  and 
boards. 

Ipswich. 

171.  Leather  (sole)  Canadian  oak  and  hemlock  bends  and  butts,  similar  to 
American  tannage. 

172.  Linseed  cake  (9  per  cent  oil  and  28  per  cent  albuminous),  cotton  cake, 
hominy  seed,  cave  treacle  (wanted  in  casks). 
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Kendal. 

173.  Hickory  and  ash  handles;  Pick,  36-inch,  39-inch,  42-inch  long;  hammer, 

16-inch  to  42-inch  long;  broom,  48-inch  by  1^-inch;  parallel  handle,  6-ft.  up  to  12-ft. 
long,  1J  dia.,  If  dia.  and  If  dia.  parallel. 


Leeds. 

174.  Apples  (No.  1  grade),  in  boxes  and  barrels. 

175.  Apples. 

176.  Bronze  powders,  all  qualities. 

177.  Clothing  accessories:  Buttons,  buckles  and  smallware  articles,  suitable  for 
clothing  and  costume  trade. 

178.  Confectionery:  Gums,  creams,  corn  for  popping,  chocolates. 

179.  Costume  and  raincoat  materials  and  accessories. 

180.  Cotton  rags  (white  and  coloured)  large  enough  to  make  into  clean  washed 
dusters,  wipers  and  polishing  cloths. 

181.  Drysalteries,  general  chemical  products  and  raw  materials. 

182.  Electric  lighting  supplies  (cables,  all  sizee,  1-18  to  37-14,  switches,  lamp- 
holders;  ceiling  roses,  etc.). 

183.  Electrical  supplies :  Brass  caps,  lamp  bulbs  and  tubing. 

184.  Fruit,  particularly  apples. 

185.  A  Leeds  house  is  prepared  to  buy  Canadian  goods  and  is  desirous  of  getting 
ii  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters. 

186.  Hardware,  copper  sheets  (hot  rolled  and  hard  rolled),  cast  iron  porcelain 
enamelled  baths,  cast  iron  rain  water  pipes. 

187.  Hardwood  turned  goods. 

188.  Hay  and  oats. 

189.  Paper  (cheap  S.C.  and  M.F.  Kraft  browns,  white,  glazed  and  tinted  print- 
ings), dry  colours  for  printing. 

190.  Plain  papers  for  printing,  white  and  tinted,  S.C.  and  M.F.  in  reels  and 

sheets. 

191.  Papers:  Wood  pulp  and  pulp  middles  (300  or  400  tons  a  year). 

192.  Picture  frame  mouldings  (all  kinds),  cardboards  and  wood  pulp  boards. 

193.  Eags  (graded). 

194.  Hags  (new  and  old),  fine  cloth,  new  and  old  blue  serge. 

195.  Rags  (woollen,  mostly  old). 

196.  Rags  (woollen  and  worsted). 

197.  Seeds — especially  garden  peas. 

198.  Steel  (soft)  blooms  and  billets  for  re-rolling,  10  per  cent  carbon;  sizes, 
2-inch,  2|-inch,  3-inch,  also  4-inch  by  80  lbs.  to  150  lbs.;  5-inch  by  160  lbs.  to  300 
lbs. ;  6-inch  by  300  lbs.  to  600  lbs. 

199.  Steel  castings  and  forgings  (heavy)  and  rolled  steel  bars. 

200.  Tree  fat  or  liquid  rosin. 

201.  Water  and  steam  fittings:  Gunmetal  valves  and  cocks,  gas  and  steam  tubes, 
wire  nails. 

202.  Wire:  Iron,  galvanized,  barbed,  and  stranded  galvanized  staples;  wire  nails. 

203.  Wood:  Ashwood  stems  (circular),  28-inch  to  36-inch  long,  liVinch  to 
1^-inch  diameter;  ashwood  D-shaped  handles. 

204.  Wood-pulp  boards,  20-inch  by  34^-inch,  about  410  sheets  to  the  cwt. ;  deal  and 
batten  ends  or  similar  timber  at  low  price  for  making  cases;  wire  nails,  lj-inch  by 
13  g.  and  1^-inch  by  15g. 

205.  Wood-pulp  boards,  60's  to  200' s  mostly;  box  boards  (enamel  and  white  lined), 

etc. 
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Leicester. 

206.  Leathers:  Hemlock  (8-9  lb.,  suitable  for  ladies'  light  shoes)  and  oak  bends 
(S-10  lbs.). 

207.  Leathers :  Sole  and  upper,  cut  bottom  stuff  and  heels ;  wood  pulp  boards. 

208.  Leathers :  Glaced  kid,  box  calf,  lining  leathers  for  uppers,  sole  leathers,  union 
bends,  backs  and  sides. 

209.  Paper  for  packing  hosiery;  Twines:  bleached  and  brown,  course  and  fine; 
hosiery  yarns,  cotton,  cotton  and  wool,  and  straw  board. 

210.  Stockinette:  Fleecy-backed  cotton  stockinette,  (cream,  saxe,  navy,  grey  and 
brown)  52-inch  to  54-inch  wide  or  42-inch  wide,  former  preferred. 

211.  Timber:  Pine  (yellow)  in  logs  and  deals,  pine  (red),  in  deals  and  battens. 

212.  Wood :  Birch  dowells,  36-inch  length,  §  to  1-inch  in  diameter. 

213.  Yarns. 

214.  Woollen  (cashmere),  worsted  and  cotton  yarns. 

215.  Woollen  goods:  Hosiery,  underwear,  and  fancy  knitted  goods. 

Leith. 

216.  Cereals  (all  classes),  e.g.,  wheat,  barley,  oats,  peas,  linseed,  linseed  cakes  or 
other  feeding  articles. 

217.  Soda  and  sulphite  pulp,  as  well  as  other  paper-making  materials. 

218.  Sugar  (granulated),  in  bags  or  barrels;  sugar  (cube),  in  barrels  and  cases. 

Letchworth. 

219.  Kenned  nickel  ("  ball  nickel ")  for  pyrometers. 

220.  Timber:  Oak,  plain  and  figured,  1-inch  boards;  whitewood,  1-inch  boards; 
walnut,  1-inch  boards.  Lumber. 

Limerick. 

221.  Cereals :  Wheat. 

222.  Leather,  oak  shortcut  sole  bends  and  bellies. 

Lincoln. 

223.  Wheat  sharps. 

Linlithgow. 

224.  Wood-pulp  (sulphite  and  soda),  equal  to  first  quality  Swedish. 

Liverpool. 

225.  Board  white  lined. 

226.  Canned  goods,  wood  pulp,  oil  seeds,  honey,  beeswax,  moss. 

227.  Fisi.  (dried),  e.g.,  codfish,  ling  and  haddock;  also  Nova  Scotia  best  quality 
canned  lobsters,  canned  fruits  and  salmon. 

228.  Flax  seed. 

229.  Flour,  hay,  canned  goods,  evaporated  apples,  fruit. 

230.  Fruit. 

231.  Green  grocery:  Green  fruit,  potatoes  and  vegetables. 

232.  Leather  (sole  and  upper). 

233.  Leather  (dressed  and  undressed). 

234.  Potashes,  f erro-chromium  and  other  alloys. 

235.  Preserved  meats,  fruits  and  canned  salmon. 

236.  Preserved  fruits  and  canned  vegetables. 

237.  Preserved  meats,  fruits,  oik  seeds,  cattle  feeding,  dried  peas,  barley,  rolled 
oats,  tinned  salmon,  dried  fruits. 
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Llanelly. 


238.  Timber  for  cases  and  casks,  packing  paper. 

239.  Timber,  birch  planks,  about  20,000  cubic  feet  per  annum. 

240.  Timber,  spruce  and  birch  deals  and  scantlings,  etc. 


241.  Hat  ribbons. 

242.  Straw  and  hemp  plaits,  ribbons,  cottons,  gelatine. 


Manchester. 


243.  Canned  fruits  and  fish. 

244.  Cereals:  Grain. 

245.  Chemical  products  (acetic  acid,  acetate  of  lime,  acetate  of  soda,  caustic 
potash,  chlorate  of  potash,  chloride  of  soda  and  other  electrolytic  chemical  products, 
also  manganes,  magnesite,  witherite  or  other  minerals  used  in  chemical  manufacture) . 

246.  Electrical  purposes,  products  for;  Mica  (natural),  built  up  micanite  in  the 
form  of  hard  brown  plate  for  washers,  commutator  sheet,  brown  moulding  sheet,  flex- 
ible sheet;  primary  dry  cells;  leatheroid  sheet  from  5  to  150  English  mils  thick;  horn 
fibre,  from  5  to  25  English  mils  thick;  yellow  oiled  cloth  36-inch  wide,  from  3  to  15 
English  mils  thick ;  yellow  oiled  tapes,  straight  cut  and  bias  cut,  from  £-inch  to  2-inch 
wide  and  from  3  to  15  English  mils  t,hick,  also  glazed  press  spahn  in  sheets  about  23£ 
by  31^,  and  in  thickness  from  -2  m/m.  to  4-0  m/m. 

247.  Fruit:  Apples  (all  kinds),  boxes  and  barrels. 

248.  Fruit:  Apples  (all  varieties),  boxes  and  barrels. 

249.  Fruit:  Apples,  canned  fruits,  fish,  provisions,  wheat  and  cotton  blankets. 

250.  Maple  sugar,  fruit  wrapping  paper,  methylic  alcohol,  wood  for  mouldings, 
graphite. 

251.  Provisions. 

252.  Timber:  Canadian  pine  and  spruce  deals,  battens  and  boards,  hardwoods, 
doors,  box  shooks,  first  quality  square  sticks  in  pine  or  spruce,  f-inch,  g-inch,  1-inch, 
lg-inch  and  1^-inch. 

253.  Wood  (box),  ends  6i  by  4|  by  &  after  planed  on  one  side;  sides  12|  by 
41  by  |  full;  lids  12f  by  6£  by  J;  bottoms  12f  by  6£  by  J. 

254.  Wire  nails,  iron  shoe  rivets,  galvanized  barbwire,  bolts  and  nuts,  etc.,  wood 
handles  and  clothes-pins,  etc. 

255.  Wire  nails,  galvanized  bright  fencing  and  barbed  wires,  steel  enamelware, 
retinned  wire  goods,  woodware,  sewing  machines. 


Middlesborough. 


256. 
257. 
258. 
259. 


Corundum  or  other  abrasives. 
Iron  ore. 

Manganese,  iron  ores. 

Plumbago  and  graphite  and  blackhead  (cheap  grade). 


260. 


261. 
262. 
263. 


Copper  ores  and  copper  in  electro  ingots  or  ingot  bars. 

Dairy  produce:  Canadian  cheese,  Canadian  bacon;  best  brands. 

Fruit :  Apples,  canned  peas  and  tomato  puree. 
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264.  Oats,  peas,  linseed  cakes,  clover  seed. 

265.  Pit-props  cut  as  follows :  2^-inch  to  7-inch  tops,  and  2£  to  10  feet  long. 

266.  Salmon  in  small  tins. 

North  Shields. 

267.  Box  shooks  (about  £-inch  thick),  tomato  puree  in  tins. 

268.  Flour,  lactic  acid,  and  ash  for  keeping  purposes. 

Norwich. 

269.  Leather. 

270.  Leather:  Black  and  tan  glace  kid  for  uppers. 

271.  Wire  for  netting.  (It  should  be  soft  and  pliable,  of  great  tensile  strain  and 
capable  of  standing  twists  in  weaving  without  breaking  or  cracking.  It  must  be  pre- 
pared in  long  continuous  lengths,  put  up  in  catch-weight  coils  of  from  56  pounds 
to  84  pounds  each  and  each  coil  should  have  an  internal  diameter  of  from  6  inches 
as  a  minimum,  to  10  inches  as  a  maximum.) 

272.  Wire,  barbed  and  other;  steel  butts,  bolts  and  nuts,  wire  nails,  agricultural 
forks,  handles  and  shafts. 

Nottingham. 

273.  Boards  for  folding  and  collapsible  boxes. 

274.  Cotton  hosiery,  dress-stuffs,  buttons,  underwear  and  haberdashery  sundries. 

275.  Motors. 

276.  Pig-iron,  coal  and  coke. 

277.  Talc  (white  chalk  and  soapstone). 

278.  Wooden  cases,  frames  and  materials  used  by  printers,  bookbinders  and 
stationers. 

Ossett. 

279.  Rags,  woollen  (new  and  old). 

Otley,  Yorks. 

280.  Printing  and  general  engineering  requisites. 

Penistone. 

281.  Graphite,  maple  sugar,  fruit  wrapping  paper,  mythylic  alcohol,  wood  for 
moulding. 

Portsmouth. 

282.  Corset  manufacturing  requirements,  e.g.,  coutils,  drills,  broches;  corset 
fasteners,  eyelets  and  steels. 

Reading. 

283.  Cereals:  Oats  and  poultry  grain. 

284.  Hosiery,  sewing  machines,  thread  gloves  and  haberdashery. 

285.  Sewing  machines  (most  hand  but  which  will  go  on  treadle),  and  accessories, 
e.g.,  shuttles  and  bobbins. 

286.  Timber,  spruce  (3  by  7,  8  or  9)  and  (3  by  11)  Quebec  pines. 

Rotherham. 

287.  Pig  iron  and  steel  billets. 
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Sheffield. 


288.  Carbon  steel  twist  drills. 

289.  Cereals:  Wheat,  oats,  buckwheat,  and  others. 

290.  Mond  nickel. 

291.  Spent  liquor  from  sulphide  wood  pulp  paper,  s.g.  607  twaddle. 

292.  Steel  wire  rods  and  strip  steel. 

293.  Tools:  Tailors'  shears  (welded  steel  blades),  hand  saws,  hammers  (handled) 
known  as  "  adze  eye  pattern,"  files,  wedge  head  hatchets  and  felling  axes,  watches. 

294.  Valves,  sheeting  (Jenkins'). 

295.  Wire  nails,  with  chequered  heads;  wire  trim  nails,  with  convex  and  counter- 
sunk heads  (sizes  2£  by  tfr  and  3  by  i5<r  and  3  by  §) ;  bridge  and  flanged  small  section 
pit  rails,  14  to  22-lb.  per  yard  section ;  bolts,  nuts,  cup,  sq.  sq.,  small  sizes,  l£  to  3-inch 
by  t^-inch  and  l£  to  3  by  f-inch. 

296.  Wooden  handles  suitable  for  agricultural  and  garden  tools;  auger  bits, 
twist  drills,  pliers  and  pincers. 

Stanningley. 

297.  Wool  (carding). 

Sunderland. 

298.  Timber :  e.g.  oak,  elm,  birch,  ash,  yellow  pine  and  hickory. 

Swansea. 

299.  (Barked)  pit  props. 

Walsall. 

300.  Striped-wood  boards,  in  5  and  10  thousand  lots. 

Warrington. 

301.  Hides,  tanning  extracts. 

302.  Steel  bars  (black  rolled),  ordinary  rolling  mill  finish,  from  the  smallest  size 
rolled  to  6|-inch  diameter,  hexagon,  squares,  rounds,  flats,  10  ft.  to  24  feet  in  length; 
also  wire  from  the  smallest  size  to  &  diameter,  in  coils.  The  hexagon  and  squares  are 
required  to  2iVinch  over  flats,  balance  must  be  of  quick  cutting  quality. 

303.  vSteel  wire  rods,  No.  5  and  thicker,  carbon  -10  to  -75. 

304.  Wood  pulp  boards,  paper  and  cardboard. 

Widnes. 

305.  Eailway  sleepers,  9  feet  by  10-inch  by  5-inch;  crossing  timbers,  12-inch  by 
6-inch  and  14-inch  by  7-inch;  in  lengths  9  ft.  to  26  ft. 

Wolverhampton. 

306.  Timber,  e.g.,  yellow  pine  and  mahogany  for  pattern  making  and  spruce  for 

manufacturing  packing  cases. 

307.  Timber:  ash  strips. 

Woodchester  (Gloucs.) 

308.  Steel  plates,  bars  and  angles,  hoops,  rivets,  washers,  hammers,  picks,  brush- 
ware,  iron  bolts,  nuts,  shovels,  wood  handles. 

Worcester. 

309.  Seeds,  e.g.,  clover  and  alsike. 
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London. 

310.  Aluminium  sheets,  -3  to  -5  mm.  thickness,  about  300  mm.  wide. 

311.  Apples  (tinned). 

312.  Binder  twine,  standard  dyed  sisal,  500  ft.  to  the  lb.,  and  100  lb.  breaking 
strain;  2,000-5,000  tons  per  annum. 

313.  Broom-handles,  brushes,  novelties  and  toys. 

314.  Candles,  jams,  preserved  fruits,  glass  and  crystal  ware,  liquors,  timber, 
cotton  fabrics,  and  iron  and  steel  manufactures,  soaps. 

315.  Canned  fruit  and  lobsters,  timber,  e.g.,  spruce,  fir,  and  pine,  wheat  and  grain 
f.nd  evaporated  apples. 

316.  Canned  fruits  and  vegetables  (agency). 

317.  Canned  goods  and  sterilized  fruits,  such  as  gooseberries  and  apples  in  10  lb. 
or  other  tins. 

318.  Canned  goods. 

319.  Canvas,  15  oz.,  green  treated  proofed  cotton  (rot-proof),  width  approxi- 
mately 36-inch;  tubing — welded  steel,  1-inch  by  18  guage,  g-inch  by  14  and  15  G. 

320.  Chemical  products. 

321.  Cobalt  oxides  and  salts. 

322.  Confectionery  and  grocery  specialties. 

323.  Chemicals:  Red  suboxide  copper,  yellow  suboxide  mercury. 

324.  Corn  brooms,  hand  whisks  and  broom  handles,  50-inch  by  l|-inch. 

325.  Corn  brooms. 

326.  Dolls. 

327.  Drapery,  soft  goods. 

328.  Drugs  (crude) :  Pharmaceutical,  chemical  and  food  products,  etc. 

329.  Drugs,  crude,  chemical,  sundries  and  patent  medicines. 

330.  Flax. 

331.  Frozen  meat  and  offal. 

332.  Glass  bottles;  washing  and  other  domestic  labour-saving  machines. 

333.  Granite  in  rough  blocks  and  marble  in  sawn  slabs  and  rough  blocks. 

334.  Graphite,  cleaned  and  manufactured  (powdered  preferred). 

335.  Graphite,  flake. 

336.  Hose  and  half  hose  in  wool,  cotton,  lisle,  and  mercerized  lisle  thread,  for 
ladies  and  gents. 

337.  Hides  and  skins. 

338.  Hosiery  (cotton  and  artificial  silk) ;  woodenware,  hardware  and  kitchen 
utensils. 

339.  India-rubber  goods,  all  kinds. 

340.  Iron  and  mild  steel  bars,  rounds,  squares,  flats,  angles,  tees;  iron  and  mild 
steel  plates  8  feet  by  4  feet  and  2  by  1  metre,  all  gauges  (these  plates  also  galvanized) ; 
girders,  tinplates  and  galvanized  corrugated  sheets. 

341.  Iron  and  steel:  Ship  plates,  boiler  plates  and  constructional  material,  pig 
iron,  hematite!  steel  bars,  rods,  angles,  tees,  joists,  channels,  taggers,  hoops,  iron  wire 
nail  rods,  close  annealed  sheets,  galvanized  sheets,  black  plates,  tinplates,  oil  plates, 
tern  plates,  nails,  zinc  sheets,  sheets,  etc.,  rails,  fishplates,  bolts,  nuts  and  spikes. 

342.  Leather. 

343.  Leather:  Uppers,  all  kinds,  made  of  glazed  kid  and  patent  kids,  chrome 
tanned. 

344.  Lobsters  (canned,  £  and  1  pounds). 

345.  Maple  roller  blocks,  sizes  ranging  from  22-inch  by  5|-inch  by  5|-inch  to  26- 
inch  by  6i-inch  by  6|-inch.    Quartered  timber,  octagon  or  round. 

346.  Meat  extract,  solid  and  liquid,  also  beef  stock. 

347.  Metal  scrap,  e.g.,  copper,  brass,  gun  metal  and  bronze. 

348.  Metals  and  earths  (rare). 
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349.  Mild  steel  bars,  angles,  tees,  plates,  sheets,  plough  quality  spring  steel,  steel 
shafting  (bright  cold  drawn)  steel  rails;  wire,  annealed  varnished  fencing,  galvanized 
fencing,  galvanized  wire  for  barb  wire,  bright  nail  wire;  enamelled  holloware;  sport- 
ing guns  and  ammunition,  air  guns,  gold  leaf,  aluminium  leaf,  bronze  powders,  weigh- 
ing machines,  weigh  bridges,  bentwood  chairs,  birch  dowels,  glue  in  cakes,  agricultural 
implements,  poultry  food  choppers,  woodenware,  salt  boxes,  trays,  coat  hangers,  wood 
taps  with  metal  plugs,  fretwork  outfits,  pruning  shears,  bench  vices,  pliers,  garden 
rakes,  screw  stocks  and  dies,  tee  fhinges,  butt  hinges,  mouth  organs,  barometers  and 
thermometers,  aluminium  cooking  utensils,  3-ply  wood  chair  seats,  brace  bits,  chisels, 
gimlets,  pincers,  ladies'  leather  hand  bags,  general  fancy  goods,  cheap  cutlery,  e.g., 
razors,  scissors,  pocket  knives,  brushware,  household  and  toilet  painters,  tinware  of 
all  kinds,  coffin  furniture,  tin  and  brass  spirit  stoves,  gilt  and  silvered  picture  wire, 
petroleum  blow  lamps,  box  irons,  vacuum  flasks,  ironmongery,  hat  and  coat  hooks, 
jute  latches,  trunk  locks,  screw  hooks. 

350.  Motor  car  accessories  and  parts. 

351.  Motor  cars  and  general  machinery,  dry  goods,  .hardware,  etc. ;  leather  goods, 
paper,  etc. 

352.  Mythylic  alcohol,  wood  for  mouldings,  graphite,  maple  sugar,  fruit  wrapping 
paper  for  Australia. 

353.  Oil  cakes  and  cattle  foods. 

354.  Oleo  oil,  oleo  stearine,  premier  jus. 

355.  Ox  horns  and  hoofs. 

356.  Ox,  calf  and  pigs'  tongues  and  heads  (frozen). 

357.  Paper :  Brown  wrapping  "  unglazed  nature,"  24-inch  by  36-inch,  32  pounds 
per  ream  of  500  sheets,  cream  laid  foolscap  fly,  8£  pounds /ream). 

358.  Paper :  Printing  and  wrapping,  cardboard  for  box-making,  boot  and  leather- 
goods  trade. 

359.  Paper:  Packing,  printing,  tissues,  and  cardboard;  twines  made  of  hemp,  flax, 
jute  and  cotton  for  parcelling;  hessians. 

360.  Paper:  Tissue,  in  sheets;  news  and  glazed  printing,  in  sheets  or  reels  sub- 
stanced;  boards:  Box,  woodpulp  and  brown. 

361.  Paper:  Wrapping  paper  and  pulp  boards;  timber:  soft  woods,  box  boards, 
poles,  sleepers  and  pit  props ;  Pulp :  chemical  and  mechanical. 

362.  Paper  for  fruit  wrapping  for  Australia,  maple  sugar,  mythylic  alcohol, 
wood  for  moulding,  graphite. 

363.  Paper :  Kraft  wrapping  and  imitation. 

364.  Paper,  kraft  packing,  natural  or  dyed  in  various  weights. 

365.  Papers,  news  and  M.F.  boards. 

366.  Paraffin  wax  (white  or  yellow,  refined),  tallow,  etc. 

387.  Pit-props  (barked  spruce),  length  up  to  13  feet,  diameter  1\  inches  to  6 
inches  at  small  end. 
368.  Poultry. 

389.  Produce  of  all  kinds:  Dressed  leathers — glaces.  patents,  etc. 

370.  Specialties  for  music,  furnishing,  electric  and  fancy  goods  trades. 

371.  Steel  castings  and  forgings. 

372.  Tent  and  equipment  furniture:  Jute,  tarpaulin  (all  widths),  dowlais  and 
cotton  duck  (all  widths),  canvas  (all  qualities  and  widths),  canvas  (dressed,  proofed 
and  dyed),  hessians  (all  widths  and  qualities),  cords,  ropes  and  twines  (hemp  and 
manila),  thread  and  tapes,  webbing  (natural  and  dyed),  webbing  (jute  and  dyed), 
rings,  eyelets,  washers,  buckles,  tips,  slides,  in  brass  and  steel. 

373.  Tinned  beef  (1,  2,  0  pounds),  ox  tongues,  all  sizes  from  li-pound  to  6-pound 

tins. 

374.  Tomato  puree.  * 

375.  Tool,  paint  brush  and  broom  handles  and  general  wood  turnery,  doors,  wash- 
boards and  clothes-pegs,  brush  stocks,  bobbins. 
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376.  Vegetables  in  brine  (onions,  gherkins,  cauliflowers  and  cucumbers). 

377.  Wheat  (Manitoba). 

378.  Wheaten  flour  (all  grades). 

379.  Wire  nails  (ctsk.  and  chqrd.  heads). 

380.  Wire  brushes  for  cleaning  suede,  etc.,  and  other  boot  trade  sundries. 

•  381.  Wood  dowells:  Sizes,  i-inch  by  18-inch,  T56-inch  by  18-inch,  is-inch  by 
24-inch,  f-inch  by  18-inch"  f-inch  by  24-inch,  |-inch  by  30-inch,  f-inch  by  36-inch, 
£-ineh  by  36-inch,  i-inch  by  48-inch,'  1-inch  by  48-inch,  1-inch  by  60-inch. 

382.  Wood  for  mouldings,  maple  sugar,  graphite,  mythylic  alcohol,  fruit  wrapping 
paper  for  Australia. 

383.  Wood-pulp:  Chemical  and  mechanical. 

384.  Wood-pulp:  Sulphite  soda  and  mechanical. 

385.  Wood-pulp. 

386.  Wood-pulp:  Sulphite,  sulphate  and  mechanical  (agency). 

387.  Wood-pulp  for  paper-making. 

388.  Wood  wool,  compressed  fibreware,  lawn  mowers,  enamelled  flower  vases, 
garden  tools  and  cultivators,  sprayers. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 


Annual  Report. 

•Part      I. — Canadian  Trade.    (Price,  45  cents.) 

Imports  into  and  Exports  from  Canada. 
(Itemized  and  General  Statements.) 

•Part     II. — Canadian  Trade.    (Price,  15  cents.) 

1.  With  France. 

2.  With  Germany. 

3.  With  United  Kingdom. 

4.  With  United  States. 

•Part  III. — Canadian  Trade.     (Price,  20  cents.) 

With  British  and  Foreign  Countries. 

(Except  France,  Germany,  United  Kingdom  and  United  States.) 

•Part    IV. — Miscellaneous  Information.     (Price,  5  cents.) 
Bounties. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act,  Amendment  of. 

Lumber  and  Staple  Products. 

Revenue  and  Expenditure  of  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Statistical  Record  of  the  Progress  of  Canada. 
Tonnage  tables. 

•Part     V. — Grain  Statistics.      (Price,  25  cents.) 

•Part    VI. — Subsidized  Steamship  Service.    (Price,  20  cents.) 

•Part  VII. — Trade  or  British  and  Foreign  Countries.    (Price,  S5  cents.) 

Monthly  Reports. 

Census  and  Statistics.  (Free.) 
•Trade  and  Commerce.     (Price,  20  cents.) 

Weekly  Bulletin.  (Free.) 

(Circulated  within  Canada  only.) 

Containing  Reports  of  Trade  Commissioners  and  General  Trade  Information. 

Supplements  to  Weekly  Bulletin.  (Free.) 
Trade  of  China  and  Japan. 
Russian  Trade. 

Directory  of  Russian  Importers. 

The  German  War  and  its  relation  to  Canadian  Trade. 
Handbook  for  Export  to  South  America. 
Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 
Toy  Making  in  Canada. 

Export  Directory  of  Canada-  (Free.) 

Directory  of  Foreign  Importers.  (Free.) 

Canada  and  the  British  West  Indies.  (Free.) 

Canada,  the  Country  of  the  Twentieth  Century.    (Price,  cloth  cover,  $1.00 ;  paper 
cover,  75  cents.) 

•Canada  Tear-Book.    (Price,  $1.00.) 

•Criminal  Statistics.    (Price,  25  cents.) 

Grain  Inspection  in  Canada.  (Free.) 

List  of  Licensed  Elevators-  (Free.) 

*  May  be  had  at  the  prices  indicated  upon  application  to  the  King's  Printer,  Ottawa. 
Publications  marked  Free  may  be  had  by  those   interested  on  application  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
by  Canadian  exporters  with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names 
and  addresses  of  trade  representatives.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f  at  foreign  port. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 

Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Recon- 
quista  No.  46,  Buenos  Aires.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Australia. 

D.  H.  Ross,  Box  140  G.P.O.,  Melbourne. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados,  agent 
also  for  tbe  Bermudas  and  British  Guiana. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China.  . 

J.  W.  Ross,  13  Nanking  Road,  Shanghai. 
Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Lonja 
del  Commercio,  Apartado  1290,  Havana. 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

France. 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17 
and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris. 
Cable  Address,  Stadacona. 

Japan. 

Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  P.O. 
Box  109,  Yokohama.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Holland. 

Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Zuid- 
blaak  26,  Rotterdam.  Cable  Address,  Water- 
mill. 


Newfoundland. 

W.  W.  Nicholson,  Bank  of  Montreal  Build- 
ing, Water  street,  St.  John's.  Cable  Addresst 

Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Russia. 

C.  F.  Just,  Canadian  Government  Commer- 
cial Agent,  Alexandrivskaia,  plosch  9, 
Petrograd,  Russia. 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Government  Com- 
mercial Agent,  Bukhgolza  Ulitza  No.  4, 
Omsk,  Siberia, 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Norwich  Union  Buildings, 
Cape  Town.     Cable  Address,  Contracom. 

United  Kingdom. 

Harrison     Watson,     73     Basinghall  street. 

London,   E.   C,   England.     Cable  Address, 

Sleighing,  London. 
J.    E.    Ray,    Central    House,  Birmingham. 

Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
J.    T.    Lithgow,    87    Union    street,  Glasgow, 

Scotland.     Cable  Address,  Cantracon. 
F.     A.    C.    Bickerdike,    Canada  Chambers. 

36    Spring    Gardens,     Manchester.  Cable 

Address,  Cantracom. 
J.   Forsyth    Smith,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North 

John  St  ,  Liverpool. 
N  .D.  Johnston,  Sun  Building,  Clara  street. 

Bristol.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 

Australia.  H,  Curry,  Nasseau,  Bahamas. 

B.    Millin,    The   Exchange   Building,  Sydney. 

N  S  W-  *      Norway  and  Denmark. 

British  West  Indies-  c    a  Sontum>  Grubbeged,  No.  4,  Christiania. 

Edgar  Tripp,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad  Norway.     Cable  Addresses,  Sontums. 

Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
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CANADIAN  HIGH  COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE: 
United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary,  17  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W.,  England.    Cable  Address  Dominion 
London. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of  the 
more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the  Foreign 
Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  give  information  to  Canadians  who  wish  to  consult 
them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 


Brazil: 

Bahia,  British  Consul. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  British  Consul  General. 

Chile: 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul  General. 

Colombia : 

Bagota,  British  Consul  General. 

Ecuador: 

Quitto,  British  Consul  General. 
Guayquill,  British  Consul. 

Egypt: 

Alexandria.  British  Consul  General. 

France: 

Havre,  British  Consul  General. 
Marseilles,  British  Consul  General. 

India : 

Calcutta,  Director  General  of  Commercial 
Intelligence. 

Italy: 

Genoa,  British  Consul  General. 
Milan,  British  Consul. 

Mexico: 

Mexico.  British  Consul  General. 


Netherlands: 

Amsterdam,  British  Consul. 

Panama: 

Colon,  British  Consul. 
Panama,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Peru: 

Lima,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Portugal : 

Lisbon,  British  Consul. 

Russia: 

Moscow,  British  Consul  General. 
Petrograd,  British  Consul. 
Vladivostock,  British  Consul. 
Odessa.  British  Consul  General. 

Spain: 

Barcelona,  British  Consul  General. 
Madrid,  British  Consul. 

Sweden: 

Stockholm,  British  Consul. 

Switzerland : 

Geneva,  British  Consul. 

Uruguay: 

Monte  Video,  British  Vice-Consul 

Venezuela : 

Caracas.  British  Vice-Consul 
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♦  The  Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

The  purpose  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  is  to  promote  the  sale  of 
Canadian  products  abroad  and  to  provide  Canadian  Manufacturers  and  exporters 
with  information  regarding  trade  conditions  and  opportunities  in  countries  in 
which  Canadian  goods  are  likely  to  find  a  market. 

The  Department  gathers,  compiles  and  publishes  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin  and 
supplements  thereto  a  large  volume  of  useful  commercial  information.  Persons 
desiring  it  and  interested  in  Canadian  production  or  expert  may  have  their  names 
placed  on  the  regular  mailing  list  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa.  There  is  no  subscription  to  the  Weekly  Bulletin  but  its 
circulation  is  strictly  confined  to  Canada. 

The  Department  invites  correspondence  from  Canadian  manufacturers  and 
exporters  upon  all  trade  matters. 


New  Canadian  Industries. 


If  you  know  of  any  new  industry  being  started  in  Canada  at  any  time,  write 
to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch,  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa,  giving  particulars  thereof. 


[If  extracts  are  Published  the  source  should  be  mentioned.] 

WEEKLY  BULLETIN 

Issued  Every  Monday  by  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


Ottawa.  Monday,  January  15,  1917.  No.  677 


BRITISH  EXPORT  RESTRICTIONS. 

The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  desires  to  state  that  it  would  very 
greatly  facilitate  the  despatch  of  business  if  firms  in  Canada  desiring  to  import  from 
the  United  Kingdom  such  goods  as  are  on  the  restricted  export  list  would  communicate 
with  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  as  soon  as  the  order  is  placed. 

The  British  export  restrictions  do  not  apply  to  goods  for  which  a  license  to  manu- 
facture and  export  is  granted  by  the  Board  of  Trade  in  London,  to  the  British  manu- 
facturer or  exporter,  but  the  Board  of  Trade  requires  before  granting  such  license 
that  detailed  information  shall  be  furnished  as  to  the  purposes  for  which  the  goods 
are  needed  in  Canada,  and  for  this  reason  appeals  to  the  Canadian  High  Commis- 
sioner's office  in  London  for  information.  The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office, 
in  turn,  communicates  with  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  which  Depart- 
ment then  has  to  make  inquiries  of  the  importing  firm  or  agent  in  Canada. 

It  is,  therefore,  important  that  Canadian  firms  who  desire  to  import  such 
restricted  goods  should  immediately  after  placing  their  order,  communicate  with  this 
Department,  forwarding  an  affidavit,  in  duplicate,  giving  the  following  information: — 

1.  Name  and  address  of  actual  user  of  articles  required. 

2.  Date  when  order  placed. 

3.  Name  and  address  of  Canadian  consignee  or  agent  in  Canada  through  whom 
the  order  was  placed  unless  the  order  was  placed  direct. 

4.  Name  and  address  of  United  Kingdom  exporter. 

5.  Quantity  and  kind  and  description  of  goods  ordered.  If  required  for  different 
orders  or  purposes  the  quantity  needed  for  each  order  or  purpose  should  be  stated 
separately. 

6.  Purposes  for  which  required,  whether  for  war  or  general  commercial  purposes. 
If  for  both  the  proportion  for  each  should  be  stated. 

7.  If  the  articles  are  required  on  Government  contracts,  details  should  be  stated 
with  official  source  of  order. 

8.  Whether  or  not  other  goods  might  be  substituted. 

9.  Why  the  goods  required  cannot  be  purchased  in  Canada  or  the  United  States. 

10.  Degree  and  proof  of  urgency  and  consequences,  if  any,  should  application  be 
refused. 

11.  Whether  or  not  the  goods  are  for  stock  purposes. 

12.  If  goods  are  for  stock  purposes:  (a)  what  is  normal  stock,  (b)  stock  it  is 
.desired  to  hold  at  the  present  time,  (c)  average  call  on  stock  per  month,  (d)  stock  on 
hand  at  present. 

Special  forms  are  in  preparation  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  the  said  informa- 
tion, and  can  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  undersigned,  to  whom  also  all  corre- 
spondence in  connection  therewith  should  be  addressed. 

F.  C.  T.  O'HAKA, 
Deputy  Minister  of  Trade  avd  Commerce. 
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TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  Harrison  Watson.) 

London,  E.C.,  December  12,  1916. 


NOVEMBER  FOREIGN  TRADE. 


Foreign  trade  was  again  large  in  November,  but  while  imports,  in  spite  of  existing 
restrictions,  total  an  increase  of  nearly  £8,000,000  over  October — the  value  £88,922,506 
being  a  record  in  the  history  of  the  country — British  exports  fell  away  by  about 
£2,250,000  in  value,  and  re-exports  by  just  under  £500,000. 

In  comparison  with  November,  1915,  there  was  an  increase  of  over  £17,000,000  in 
imports,  and  about  £7,000,000  in  exports. 

While  this  is  somewhat  unsatisfactory  from  an  economic  point  of  view  because 
it  increases  the  adverse  balance  of  trade  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  position  can  be 
expected  to  improve  materially  under  existing  circumstances  because  the  principal 
contributor  to  the  increase  over  last  November  is  a  growth  of  over  £11,000,000  in  the 
value  of  raw  materials  brought  into  the  country  for  the  production  of  textiles  and 
other  necessary  articles,  while  the  augmentation  of  £7,000,000  in  food  and  drink  safe- 
guards the  maintenance  of  food  supplies.  Upon  the  other  hand  there  was  an  actual 
decrease  of  £1,250,000  in  the  value  of  manufactured  goods  imported. 

Indeed  the  heavy  increase  of  prices  of  almost  every  class  of  commodity  during  the 
past  year  must  be  responsible  for  almost  the  whole  of  the  growth  in  the  value  of 
imports  which  it  may  again  be  repeated  are  more  affected  than  the  exports  because 
the  former  are  c.i.f.  and  are  also  affected  by  the  enormously  high  rates  of  freight 
prevailing,  while  the  exports  are  taken  on  a  f.o.b.  basis.  The  extent  of  the  advance 
even  during  the  past  year  is  illustrated  by  the  following  table: — 

Comparing  the  Percentage  Quantities  and  Values  of  Certain  Articles  Imported  into 
and  Exported  from  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  Months  of  November,  1915  and 
1916,  as  Illustrative  of  the  General  Advance  in  Prices  that  has  taken  place. 


Imports. 


Quantity. 


Bacon.  .   .   +  21* 

Beef,  fresh   +  8* 

Butter   —  48' 

Margarine   —  4* 

Cheese  •  .  +  42* 

Wheat   —  4* 

Wheat  flour   same. 

Oats   —  3* 

Cotton,  raw   +49' 

Eggs   —  23* 

Hides   +100- 

Iron  and  steel   —  40* 

Lard   —  17* 

Leather   +  30- 

Meat,  preserved   +  76* 

Oil,  petroleum   +  17* 

Rice   —  1* 

Sugar,  raw   +  65* 

Tea..  *   ••   —  39* 

Wood,  hewn  and  sawn   —  33* 

Wool   +  16' 


Value. 
+  $  42-6 
-(-  16'8 

—  19*8 
18*5 
94*1 
30*6 
22;8 

7*7 
137'2 
0*2 
151-2 
8-7 
27-9 
70-2 
92-4 
114-2 
50-7 
+  116-S 

—  36*0 

—  3-2 
+  90-4 
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Exports. 

(Produce  and  Manufacture  of  the  United  Kingdom.) 


Quantity. 

Value. 

+  $  36*6 

  —  .  7'0 

-f  37'3 

  —  14-5 

+  40/0 

  —  2*3 

+  34*9 

  —  27*2 

+  3*0 

  +  104*9 

+  137*6 

  —  23'4 

+  0*3 

  same. 

+  17-9 

  +  16*0 

+  47-1 

  +  4-3 

+  3*6 

Total  Trade. 

The  published  totals  in  the  case  of  November,  1910,  are  reproduced  upon  the  cus- 
tomary basis,  for  the  purpose  of  comparison. 

November,  1916.  October,  1916.  November,  1915, 

Imports                                           £  88,922,506  £  81,135,376  £  71,622,274 

Exports                                              421488,254  44,715,248  35,639,166 

Re-exports                                           7,136,780  7,663,322  8,312,703 


£138,547,540  £133,513,946  £115,574,143 


As  the  full  year's  figures  will  be  so  shortly  available  for  articles  of  food,  it  will 
suffice  to  record  here  that  imports  from  Canada  were  generally  well  maintained  during 
the  month  of  November,  with  the  exception  that  arrivals  of  wheat  totalled  only 
985,300  cwt.  against  3,092,200  cwt.  in  November,  1915.  But  on  the  other  hand 
lcceipts  of  bacon  increased  from  75,645  cwt.  to  117,678  cwt.;  of  butter  from  6,051  cwt, 
to  10,589  cwt, ;  of  cheese,  108,920  cwt.  to  153,540  cwt.,  and  of  eggs  184,142  to  280,396 
in  great  hundreds. 


THE  STEADY  RISE  IN  THE  COST  OF  PROVISIONS. 


The  recommendations  of  the  Government  Commission  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  prices  of  food  have  already  been  reported,  and  also  the  decision  to  appoint  a  food 
controller,  and  the  duties  attached  to  the  position. 

While,  as  the  result  of  the  general  re-organization  which  is  now  taking  place, 
there  are  evidences  of  greater  and  more  definite  activity,  in  the  meantime  the  steady 
increase  in  the,  prices  of  most  articles  of  food,  and  notably  provisions,  has  continued, 
rnd  the  official  prices  as  recorded  in  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  Report 
for  the  month  of  November  mark  another  heavy  advance  over  October  in  the  quota- 
tions for  Butter,  eggs,  cheese,  bacon  and  hams. 
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TRADE  AXD  COMMERCE 


INCREASE  IN  PRICES. 

A  general  idea  of  the  present  position  in  these  commodities  is  afforded  by  the 
following  summary  taken  from  official  figures  showing  the  increase  in  price  of  these 
five  articles  for  November,  1916,  over,  respectively,  the  same  month  in  1915  and  a 
group  of  November's. 


Increase  over  average  of 
Increase  over  November  1911  to 

November,  1915.  1913. 

Butter —  s.  d.  s.  d. 

British  per  cwt.  37  6  64  6 

Danish                                                            "  47  6  85  0 

Australian..                                                     *'  44  6  83  6 

Eggs — 

British  per  120.  6  8  11  2 

Danish                                                            "  9  3  17  1 

Cheese- —  , 

Cheddar  .per  cwt.  29  0  44  0 

Canadian...                                                    "  33  0  53  6 

Bacon — 

Irish   16  0  52-6 

Canadian                                                        "  18  6  47  0 

American..    ......   -.                                  "  17  6  37  0 

Danish                                                .  .   , .     "  16  6  52  6 

Hams — 

Irish                                                               "  19  0  44  0 

Canadian                                                        "  26  0  46  6 

American                                                        "  23  6  44  6 


HOME  PRODUCTION. 

Now  that  the  danger  of  a  shortage  of  food  supplies  is  being  generally  realized, 
fresh  efforts  are  being  made  to  increase  home  production,  and  with  this  endeavour  the 
Government  is  taking  measures  to  secure  entrance  to  unoccupied  lands  for  purposes  of 
cultivation,  and  many  local  authorities  arc  already  taking  definite  action  in  this 
*  direction.  This  is  all  the  more  necessary  because  the  wet  weather  of  November, 
coupled  with  the  shortage  of  labour,  has  rendered  it  impossible  to  make  any  consider- 
able progress  with  autumn  work. 

In  this  connection  it  is  officially  stated  that  on  December  1,  barely  three- 
fifths  of  the  area  intended  for  wheat  had  been  sown,  and  in  comparison  with  the 
previous  year  that  actually  seeded  has  decreased  by  nearly  15  per  cent.  In  fact  agri- 
cultural operations  generally  are  suffering  greatly  from  scarcity  of  labour  of  all  kind-, 
owing  to  the  large  numbers  of  men  who  have  joined  the  Army,  and  it  will  need 
drastic  measures  to'  ensure  an  average  production  for  next  year,  let  alone  the  all-round 
increase  which  is  so  greatly  desired. 

SHORTER  COURSED  MEALS. 

Although  the  heavy  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  has  imposed  a  heavy  burden 
upon  many  sections  of  the  community,  there  has/never  been  any  period  in  the  history 
or  the  country  when  so  much  food  has  been  publicly  consumed. 

Hotels,  restaurants,  tea-rooms  and  every  kind  of  eating  establishment  has  been 
crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity,  and  while  this  is  partly  due  to  the  presence  in  the 
large  cities  and  towns  of  the  large  numbers  of  soldiers  in  training  or  returning  from 
the  Front  on  leave,  another  important  cause  is  the  increased  spending  capacity  of  the 
working  classes,  as  a  result  of  the  high  rate  of  wages  which  they  are  at  present  earning. 

In  any  case  it  is  certain  that  the  state  of  affairs  has  caused  a  great  and  unnecessary 
waste  of  food  which  called  for  remedy,  and  the  announcement  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment that  from  the  18th  December  regulations  will  come  into  force  limiting  both  the 
length  of  meals  in  public  places  and  the  charges  for  same  which  may  be  incurred  by 
soldiers,  meets  with  general  approval.  It  is  contemplated  that  a  corresponding  limit- 
ation of  price  to  the  public  will  also  be  imposed  in  all  licensed  premises. 
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As  set  U  rth  in  the  order  given  below,  the  principle  adopted  is  to  limit  breakfast, 
lunch  and  supper  to  two  courses,  and  dinner  to  three  courses. 

(a)  Except  with  the  express  authority  of  the  Board  of  Trade  no  articles  of  food 
shall  be  served  by  or  consumed  in  any  inn,  hotel,  restaurant,  refreshment  house,  board- 
ing house,  club,  mess,  canteen,  hall,  or  any  other  public  place  of  eating  in  the  form  of 
or  as  part  of  a  meal  consisting  of  more  than  three  courses  if  the  meal  begins  between 
the  hours  of  6  p.m.  and  9.30  p.m.,  or  of  more  than  two  courses  if  the  meal  begins  at 
any  other  time. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  "provision  plain  cheese  shall  not  be  regarded  as  a  course, 
and  hors  d'ceuvre  (not  containing  any  preserved  or  freshly  cooked  fish,  meat,  poultry 
or  game),  dessert  (consisting  only  of  raw  and  dried  fruit),  and  soup  prepared  in  the 
ordinary  way  which  does  not  contain  any  meat,  poultry  or  game  in  a  solid  form,  shall 
each  be  computed  as  half  a  course. 

(b)  Any  person  acting  in  contravention  of  the  above  recited  provision  as  applied 
by  this  order  is  guilty  of  a  summary  offence  against  the  Defence  of  the  Realm  Regu- 
lations. 

It  is  further  reported  that  the  Government  will  give  force  to  the  recommendation 
of  the  Food  Commission  that  a  universal  meatless  day  shall  be  adopted. 

INDUSTRIAL  HKORCAN  IZATIOX. 

Everybody  knows  that  there  has  been  an  immense  increase  in  the  production  of 
munitions  and  war  material  of  all  kinds  in  the  Tinted  Kingdom,  but  few  of  those 
who  have  visited  the  chief  manufacturing  centres  have  any  conception  of  the  extra- 
ordinary industrial  development  which  has  taken  place  since  the  beginning  of  the 
war. 

Imposing  new  factories  have  been  erected  and  phenomenal  extensions  made  to 
existing  plants,  and  while  present  operations  are  mainly  limited  to  the  manufacture 
of  munitions,  etc.,  and  the  conversion  of  many  of  the  new  plants  so  as  to  render  them 
suitable  for  other  purposes,  must  create  difficulties  and  delay,  they  should  alternately 
supply  the  medium  for  the  greater  all-round  production  which  is  necessary  to  main- 
tain and  even  add  to  the  commercial  supremacy  of  this  country  after  the  war. 

It  is,  however,  evident  that  the  end  aimed  at  can  only  be  achieved  with  the  cordial 
co-operation  of  both  capital  and  labour.  - 

It  is  therefore  of  happy  augury  that  as  a  result  of  conferences  between  the 
employers  and  the  trades  union  leaders  such  progress  has  been  accomplished  towards 
establishing  a  better  mutual  understanding  that  it  should  be  ultimately  possible  to 
overcome  most  of  the  points  of  disagreement  which  existed  between  these  interests 
before  the  war,  and  admit  of  the  complete  reorganization  of  the  country's  industries. 

A  most  important  step  in  the  above  connection  has  been  announced  as  the  result 
of  a  meeting  held  in  London  last  week,  which  was  attended,  according  to  the  published 
list,  by  representatives  of  leading  industrial  enterprises  of  all  kinds,  and  by  the  offi- 
cials of  the  principal  trades  unions. 

The  immediate  subject  dealt  with  was  the  reinstatement  in  civil  employment  of 
the  huge  masses  of  workers  now  engaged  in  fighting  or  in  munition  work,  in  which 
connection  it  was  recommended  that  a  central  board  should  be  established. 

Indeed  if  a  better  and  greater  co-operation  can  also  be  established  between  the 
manufacturers  themselves  as  a  result  of  the  conferences,  deliberations  and  investiga- 
tions which  have  been  taking  place  in  relation  to  all  the  principal  industries,  a  country 
which  was  admittedly  the  least  organized  among  nations  will  enter  upon  the  new  era 
possessing  an  organization  second  to  none. 

Regulations  Adopted. 

As  the  details  are  of  considerable  interest,  the  regulations  which  were  unani- 
mously adopted  are  reproduced  as  published : — 

(1)  That  the  cordial  and  whole-hearted  co-operation  of  employers  and  employed 
will  be  the  most  important  element  in  the  success  of  any  scheme  dealing  with  the 
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reinstatement  of  the  men  of  the  forces  and  munition  workers  in  civil  employment, 
and  the  general  redistribution  of  labour  after  the  war,  and  for  handling  any  subse- 
quent problem  of  unemployment  or  labour  dislocation. 

(2)  That  no  machinery  now  in  existence  can  adequately  deal  with  the  reinstate- 
ment in  civil  employment  of  the  present  forces. 

(3)  That  powers  should  be  obtained  from  Parliament  to  set  up  without  delay  a 
Central  Statutory  Board  to  regulate  and  supervise  (a)  the  reinstatement  in  civil 
employment  of  the  present  forces;  (b)  the  settlement  in  normal  employment  of  civilian 
workers  now  in  Government  or  controlled  establishments;  (c)  any  general  redistribu- 
tion of  labour  arising  out  of  the  war.  Appropriate  transfers  of  existing  powers  and 
duties  will  have  to  be  made  by  the  various  Government  departments  to  the  Central 
Statutory  Board,  so  that  complete  authority  shall  be  vested  in  the  new  board. 

(4)  That  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  this  Central  Statutory  Board' 
should  be  representatives  of  employers  and  employed  in  equal  numbers,  such  members 
being  appointed  by  the  Crown  from  associations  of  employers  and  from  the  trade 
unions  of  the  United  Kingdom  respectively,  the  remaining  members  of  the  board  to 
include  representatives  of  Government  departments,  etc. 

(5)  That  where  a  trade  union,  by  arrangement  with  employers'  associations,  is 
capable  of  placing  its  members  in  employment,  it  should  be  competent  for  the  Central 
Board,  if  it  deems  it  to  be  in  the  national  interest,  to  delegate  to  the  trade  union  in 
question  the  responsibility  of  dealing  with  the  reinstatement  of  its  own  members. 

(6)  That  local  boards  should  be  established  wherever  necessary  to  assist  the 
Central  Board.  Such  local  boards  to  have  the  same  proportionate  representation  as 
i:^  provided  for  the  Central  Board. 

(7)  All  expenses  properly  incurred  by  the  Central  and  local  boards  should  be 
paid  out  of  moneys  provided  by  Parliament. 

RESTRICTIONS  OX  IMPORTS  OF  PAPER-MAKING  MATERIALS. 

The  Government  decided  some  time  ago  to  reduce  the  imports  of  paper,  and  this 
action  has  now  been  supplemented  by  an  announcement  that  the  president  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  has  informed  the  Paper  Commission  that  from  the  1st  of  January 
next  imports  of  paper-making  material  must  be  reduced  by  one-half  instead  of  one- 
third  as  at  present. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 

(Mr.  J.  E.  Ray.) 

Birmingham,  December  21,  1916. 

IMPORTS  OF  MEAT. 

Tiie  Board  of  Trade  returns  for  the  first  eleven  months  of  the  current  year  have 
just  been  issued.  The  statistics  relating  to  meat  imports  are  unusually  interesting, 
and  the  following  tables  are  compiled  for  the  benefit  of  Canadian  meat  packers. 

Compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year,  there  is  a  decrease  in 
imports  of  beef  of  517,965  cwts.,  in  mutton  of  1,102,542  cwts.,  pork  shows  an  increase 
of  31,553  cwts.,  and  bacon  807,457  cwts.  The  decrease  in  mutton  imports  is  due  to  the 
diminution  of  supplies  from  Australia  chiefly,  and  in  a  larger  degree,  from  Argentina, 
New  Zealand  and  Holland.  Practically  the  whole  of  the  increase  in  fresh  pork  is 
from  the  United  States,  which  country  furnished  about  85  per  cent  of  the  entire 
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imports.  A  year  ago,  fully  60  per  cent  came  from  Holland,  but  during  the  past  11 
months  not  more  than  3  per  cent  of  Great  Britain's  fresh  pork  originated  from  that 


source. 


Average  Monthly  Weight  of  Imports. 


+  Increase  or 
1915.         1916.        — Decrease.  Percent. 

Beef  cwt.    724,684        586,687       — 137,997  =  19'0  decrease. 

Mutton  "        417,329        310,008        —107,321  =  25*7 

Pork  "         20,187         23,056        +     2,869  =  14*2  increase. 

Bacon  "        547,275        620,680        +  73,405  =  13*5 


Average  Value  of  Imports  per  Cwt. 

1915.         1916.  Increase.  Percent. 

Beef   $14  63        $15  87         $1  24  =  8'5 

Mutton   12  25  18  01  3  75  =  26*3 

Pork   13  36  14  01  0  65  =  4*8 

Bacon   18  80  22  27  3  47  =  18*4 


Imports  of  Fresh  Meat  and  Bacon  (11  months)  by  Countries. 


From —  Beef.  Mutton. 

United  States  ..cwt.  869,186   

Argentina  "  3,672,199  729,757 

Uruguay  "  197,211  19,841 

New    Zealand  "  796,387  2,166,664 

Australia  "  717,132  217,721 

Other  countries  "  201,465  271,146 

Netherlands  "    12,955 

Denmark  "     

Canada  "    


Pork. 
214,108 


38,746 
759 


Bacon. 
3,710,274 


148,479 


1,522,941 
1,445,782 


Eleven  months,  1916                        ..  6,453,560  3,418,084  253,613  6,827,476 

1915    7,971,525  4,520,626  220,060  6,020,019 

1914   8,174,404  4,780,881  768,712  4,618,418 

1913    8,451,770  4,928,068  407,357  4,423,513 

1912   7,281,719  4,730,375  274,536  4,290,296 


Values. 


1916.  1915.  1914. 

Sheep       $  15,050 

Beef                                                       $105,123,110  $119,735,155  85,572,815 

Mutton                                                      63,245,S95  66,240,775  51,775,910 

Pork                                                            4,962,565  3,195,855  10,560,675 

Bacon                                                      156,120,310  116,292,550  82,354,920 


Total   $329,451,880      $305,464,335  $230,279,370 


From  the  foregoing  tables  it  will  be  seen  that  the  imports  of  beef  and  mutton  are 
decreasing,  while  imports  of  pork  and  bacon  are  increasing  considerably,  compared 
with  1915. 

Increased  Imports  of  Salmon  and  Lobsters. 

Remarkable  increases  are  recorded  in  the  quantities  and  values  of  canned  salmon 
imported.  Compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  1914,  there  was  an  increase  in 
quantity  of  502,606  cwts.,  and  in  .  value  of  $11,338,000.  Supplies  from  the  United 
States  during  the  same  period  rose  from  465,385  cwts.  to  830,487  cwts. ;  supplies  from 
Canada  advanced  from  327,279  cwts.  to  429,001  cwts.  The  values  of  the  foregoing 
supplies  were,  from  the  United  States  $6,267,080'  and  $13,494,000  respectively;  and 
from  Canada  $5,125,000  and  $8,418,500  respectively. 

During  the  period  under  review,  the  total  imports  of  canned  lobsters  advanced 
from  33,753  cwts.  to  51,465  cwts.,  and  the  values  from  $1,710,000  to  $2,548,000.  Prac- 
tically the  whole  of  the  increase  came  from  Canada,  the  quantities  rising  from  32,130 
cwts.  to  49,462  cwts.,  and  the  values  from  $1,626,000  to  $2,458,000. 
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DEMAND  FOR  PEARLED  BARLEY. 

In  normal  times  the  United  Kingdom  depended  almost  exclusively  upon  the 
Netherlands  for  its  imports  of  pearled  barley,  but  at  the  present  time  supplies  will 
have  to  be  drawn  from  other  sources.  The  'annual  imports  are  approximately  70,000 
cwts.  Purchases  from  the  Netherlands  in  1912  were  valued  at  $146,000,  but  last  year 
they  fell  to  $42,500.  The  United  States  took  advantage  of  the  situation  and  exported 
$125,000  worth,  although  no  supplies  were  drawn  from  that  source  during  the  pre- 
ceding four  years.  No  supplies  have  been  received  from  British  possessions  during 
the  last  four  years.  In  1911  the  contribution  of  the  latter  was  2,000  cwts.,  valued  at 
$2,600. 

One  Canadian  firm  recently  expressed  a  desire  to  export  to  Birmingham,  and 
prices  and  samples  are  now  under  the  consideration  of  a  large  importer. 

BREWING  AND  OTHER  BARLEY. 

Samples  of  brewing  (malting)  barley  were  distributed  among  brewers  in  the  mid- 
land |  counties  of  England  some  time  ago,  and  the  quality  was  highly  satisfactory. 
The  total  annual  imports  of  barley  approximate  $40,000,000;  Russia,,  the  United 
States  and  Asiatic  Turkey  being  the  main  sources  of  supply  in  normal  times.  From 
Russia,  the  pre-war  imports  were  valued  at  about  $10,000,000,  but  last  year  they  fell 
to  $14,000.  Compared  with  1913,  the  United  States  increased  their  sales  last  year  by 
1,400,000  cwts.  and  $5,000,000. 

Imports  from  Canada. 
Imports  from  Canada  .have  fluctuated  year  by  year  as  follows : — 


Cwts.  Value. 

1911  *                                  43,310  $  64,000 

1912  ,  .           499,800  870,500 

1913                                                                                         2,561,800  4,164,000 

1914                                                                                        1,942,600  2,980,000 

1915                                                                                           704',100  1,765,000 


Imports  from  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  combined  averaged  $1,500,000  a 
year  before  the  war. 


SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  W.  J.  Egan.) 

Cape  Town,  November  14,  1916. 
south  Africa's  increase  of  trade. 

For  the  nine  months  ended  September  30,  the  value  of  the  total  imports  into  the 
Union  was  £31,465,588,  and  the  value  of  the  total  exports — excluding  gold,  the  figures 
relating  to  which  are  not  available  during  the  war — was  £16,364,379. 

Imports  have  increased  by  £6,631,832,  compared  with  the  corresponding  nino 
months  of  1915.  and  exports  by  £5,163,408. 

By  the  figures  shown  in  the  following  table,  giving  the  comparative  figures  for 
the  first  nine  months  of  the  past  four  years,  it  will  be  seen  that  after  a  slump  in 
imports  in  1915,  the  imports  for  1910  are  in  value  at  about  the  same  level  as  1913. 

Nine  Month's —  Imports. 

1913..   ..   ..   ..   ..                                                            . -.  ..   ..   ..  £31,712,210 

1914   28,314,699 

1915   24,833,756 

1916   31.465.588 
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There  is  no  doubt  that  the  increased  cost  accounts  for  the  extra  value,  but  on  the 
other  hand,  as  will  be  shown  under  the  figures  for  export  for  the  same  period,  South 
Africans  have  been  receiving'  a  larger  return  for  their  produce  and  increasing  their 
exports  on  some  manufactured  lines,  which  places  them  in  a  position  to  meet  the  extra 
price  on  imported  goods. 

From  the  September  returns  issued  by  the  South  African  Government,  are  taken 
some  of  the  principal  import  lines  showing  also  the  quantities  when  possible: — 


IMPORTS  FOR  XIX K  MONTHS  ENDED  SEPTEMBER  30. 


Articles 

Binding  twine  and  harvest  yarn.. 
Brass — 

Bar,   rod   and  ingot  

Plate  and  sheet  

Brushware  

Canvas  and  duck  

Cement  

Clocks  and  watches  

Cordage  and  rope  

Cotton  manufactures — 

Piece-goods  

Blankets,    rugs   and   sheeting    .  . 

Hosiery  (underclothing)  

Drugs,  chemicals,  etc. — 

Calcium  carbide  

Disinfectants  and  germicides.    .  . 

Soda,  caustic  

Earthenware,  etc. — 

Electric  cable  and  wire..    ..  .. 

Electric   fittings,   including  posts. 

Enamel  ware  

Food  and  drink — 

Butter  

Cheese  

Confectionery  of  all  sorts   .  . 

Beans  and  ipeas  

Wheat  

Flour  (or  meal),  wheaten  ..  .. 

Fish   (preserved)  .  .  .  

Bacon  

Hams  

Other  meats   .  .  \  . 

Tinned     or    similarly  preserved 
meats  

Milk  or  cream  condensed    .  . 
Furniture — 

Bedsteads  

School     furniture     and  church 
decorations  

All      other       (including  parts 

(n.o.d.)  •.  

Glass- 
Bottles  and  jars,  empty  

Glassware  (n.o.d.)  

Crude  

Hardware  and  cutlery — 

.    Axles,   bushes   and,  springs..  .. 

Bolts,  nuts  and  rivets  

Cutlery  

Wire  

Nails  and  screws  

Standards  

Sewing  machines   ... 

Stoves  

Tools  

Hardware  and  cutlery  (n.o.d.).. 

Hats  and  caps  

Hose,  conveying  

Implements,  agricultural — 

Kaffir  hoes  and  picks  

Other  4   .  . 

India-rubber,    raw     and  manufac- 
tures of  

Instruments — 

Musical  


1916. 

Quantity.  Value. 
  £  12,450 


9S7 
197 


42,243,360 
17,044 


6,227,014 
5,269*532 


250,042 
1,720,574 
3,638,640 
11,413,838 
199,317,69S 
63,30S,619 
.  3.709.1S6 
1,813,784 
642,118 
66,618 

887,445 
9,697,027 


2,802,223 


42,333 


21,455 


250,945 


103,201 


7,726 
1,640 
45,351 
75,906 
40,160 
64,478 
54,429 

2,200,502 
346,820 
924,381 

35,580 
83,283 
51,476 

193,768 
220,031 
53,878 

16,938 
81,371 
190,590 
62,475 
905,010 
386,427 
139,403 
97,369 
36,096 
1,547 

43,732 
238,397 

73.76S 

5,874 

178,638 

142,702 
56,15  7 
80,489 

37,524 
84,385 
78,253 
33,595 
72,699 
9,406 
59,590 
59,817 
124,730 
325,621 
-273,183 
57,446 

2,792 
312,821 

409,542 

68,535 


1915. 

Quantity.  Value. 
  £  14,327 


85 
151 


42,804,536 
20,026 


8,546,256 
2,896,673 


1,758,894 
3,223,735 
4,373,904 
4,213,094 
195,905,379 
56,850,281 
5,484,372 
2,703,902 
65  4  ,0'03* 
96,827 

1,868,720 
14,495.265 


3,139,478 


102,053 
15,411 

147,474 
93, S16 


487 
806 
27,159 
65,912 
32.216 
41,002 
45,704 

1,277,468 
149,853 
532,459 

49,540 
38,544 
18,820 

77,842 
122,071 
17,499 

104,753 
122,782 
196,091 

22,218 
879.787 
364,739 
166,848 
122,643 

29,903 
2,198 

96,353 
309,102 

38,275 

6,482 

103,905 

62,933 
13,199 
83,012 

22,878 
43,486 
53,813 
55,130 
46,746 
8,620 
47,149 
38,996 
72,511 
226,461 
149,363 
34,401 


166,783 
223,944 
44,808 
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IMPORTS  FOR  NINE  MONTHS  ENDED  SEPTEMBER  30. — Continued. 


Articles 

iron  and  steel  manufactures — 

Angle,  channel  and  T  

Bar,  bolt  and  rod  

Cast-iron  (including-  rough  and 
finished  castings  —  not  pipe 
fittings)   .  . 

Girders,  beams,  joists,  columns 
and  structural  shapes  

Hoop. .   

Pipes,  piping  and  fittings  

Plate  and  sheet — 

Jewellery  

Lamp-ware  

Leather  and  leather  goods — 

Boots  and  shoes  

Manufactures  of  leather  (n.o.d.). 

Unmanufactured  leather  

Machinery  and  parts  thereof — 

Agricultural  

Cranes  and  elevators  

Electrical   .  . 

•  Manufacturing  • 

Mining  

Printing  and  bookbinding  

Sawing  

Water-boring  

Windmills  

All  other  (n.o.d.)  

Paints  and  painters'  goods — 

Ochre  .  

Turpentine  .  .    .  .  

Varnish  

All  other  (n.o.d.)  

Paper — 

Hanging  (wall)  

Printing  

Wrapping  

Bags  

Saddlers'  and  shoemakers'  requisites. 

Asphalt  and  bitumen  

Tar,  pitch,  etc  

Toys  and  fancy  goods  '  .  . 

Vehicles — 

Bicycles  and  tricycles  

Carts,  carriages  and  parts  .  . 

Motor  cars  and  parts  

Motor  bicycles  and  parts  

All  other  wheeled  vehicles  .  . 
Wood  and  timber — 

Unmanufactured  

Flooring  and  ceiling  

Other  planed  and  grooved   .  . 

Handles  for  picks  and  tools.  .   .  . 

Houses,  frames  and  parts  thereof. 

Boxes,  empty  

Woollen  manufactures — 

Cloth  and  piece-goods  

Blankets  and  rugs  

Hosiery  (underclothing)  


1916. 

Quantity.  Value. 


1915 

Quantity.  Value. 


14,28.5 
267,084 


19,802 
170,110 


3,875,672 
782,296 


1,730,195 
106,493 
65,963 


876,157 
11,304,655 


4,210,243 
921,485 
66,508 


8,  OF" 
148,652 


21,184 
17,996 
158,259 

86,618 
50,929 

1,156,435 
54,001 
83,207 

45,085 

14,993 
137,120 
199,272 
560,675 

12,549 
2,62-9 
5,634 

37,659 
545,873 

6,061 
14,156 
28,80-2 
147,367 

35,580 
301,953 
169,700 

51,107 

47,296 
1,938 

24,126 
111,685 

97,439 
15,017 
592,688 
142,775 
42,365 

374,455 
99,008 
7,694 
15,885 
22,508 

140,565 

368,342 
219,683 
88,051 


23,437 
209,376 


8,423 
160,850 


783    With  hardware,  n.o.d. 


17,854 
190,351 


2,446,580 


2,085,735 


1,252,827 
86,446 
36,694 


1,301,144 
6,594,833 


3,316,222 
498,414 
87,586 


19,967 
10,291 
147,399 

39,965 
21.33S 

667,093 
38,293 
192,603 

51,859 
14,980 
130,806 
259,481 
476,924 
9,373 
2,541 
2,503 
23,706 
407,621 

3,887 
11,3-54 
14,299 
84,649 

17,283 
118,029 
52,907 
30,750 
38,348 
2,738 
15,510 
46,825 

44,332 
13,057 
270,871 
77.372 
34,752 

205,641 
41,912 
9,731 
10,023 
11,997 
65,033 

282,370 
174,929 
69.82S 
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SOUTH  Africa's  principal  exports. 


The  following  statement  gives  the  values  of  the  principal  exports  for  the  nine 
months  of  the  present  year,  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  1915 : — 


Nine  Months'  Exports. 


Articles — 

Animals,  living  

Wattle  bark  

Diamonds  

Feathers,  ostrich  

Food  and  drink,  articles  of 

Hair,  angora  

Hides  and  skins  

Leather  and  leather  goods.  . 
Soap,  common  and  toilet.  . 

Tobacco,  all  kinds  

Wool  


1915. 

1916. 

£  33,597 

£  18,933 

170,561 

208,405 

491,093 

3,292,348 

562,793 

415,792 

791,853 

1,572,752 

576,747 

646,617 

1,154,062 

1,629,960 

2,824 

13,255 

3,105 

15,992 

33,942 

79,486 

3,709,074 

4,346,768 

In  order  to  give  an  idea  of  the  difference  in  value  to  the  South  African  producer 
and  exporter,  two  lines  only  will  be  taken;  the  total  weight  of  sheepskins  exported 
for  the  nine  months  of  1916  is  21,643,976  pounds;  the  value  of  this  export  for  this  year 
is  £711,282,  an  increase  of  £172,224,  although  the  total  weight  is  4,490,813  pounds  less 
than  the  1915  exports  for  the  same  period.  In  wool  in  the  grease  the  total  weight 
shipped  was  93,373,314  pounds,  which  was  24,816,674  pounds  less  than  the  first  nine 
months  of  1915,  yet  the  value  increased  by  £295,924  reaching  a  total  of  £3,581,403. 


FOOD  AND  DRINK  EXPORTS. 


Under  this  heading  is  shown  a  considerable  increase  in  value  of  exports,  also  in 
quantity,  which  is  interesting  as  it  indicates  the  progress  being  made  in  production 
within  the  Union. 

The  value  of  the  export  of  corn,  grain  and  meal  has  increased  from  £387,960  to 
£842,696;  ale  and  beer  from  £17,569  to  £46,791;  butter  and  substitutes  from  £4,836 
to  £18,307;  cheese  from  £55  to  £888;  confectionery  and  jams  from  £4,833  to  £21,333; 
fish  (dried,  cured  and  preserved),  from  $94,709  to  £122,593;  fresh  fruit  from  £55,273 
to  £580,076;  meats  (fresh  and  frozen),  from  £103,380  to  £200,179;  spirits  (potable), 
from  £18,310  to  £118,267,  and  wines  from  £9,395  to  £24,627. 


BRITISH  SOUTH  AFRICA  IMPORTS. 


The  total  British  Empire  exports  to  South  Africa  for  the  nine  months  of  1916 
are  £21,234,575,  an  increase  over  the  same  period  for  1915  of  £6,107,824,  the  United 
Kingdom,  India,  Australia,  Mauritius  and  British  West  Indies  Islands  sharing  in  the 
increase.  Canada,  Ceylon,  New  Zealand  are  the  principal  countries  showing  a  decrease. 
The  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  South  Africa  increased  in  value  by  £5,139,- 
530;  India  by  £225,090,  and  Australia  which  resumed  its  wheat,  flour  and  butter  exports 
increased  by  £742,656.  The  total  imports  from  foreign  countries  were  $9,575,597,  an 
increase  of  £3,018,272.  The  principal  countries  sharing  in  the  increase  over  1915  are 
the  Belgian  Congo,  France,  Madagascar,  Greece,  Holland,  Dutch  East  India  Islands, 
Norway,  Portugal,  Bussia,  Spain,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  China,  Japan,  United  States, 
Brazil,  Chile.  The  decreased  imports  from  foreign  countries  are  credited  to  Austria- 
Hungary,  Denmark,  Germany,  Italy,  Turkish  Empire,  Argentine  Republic,  Central 
American  States  and  Uruguay. 

The  imports  from  Japan  were  £366,756,  an  increase  of  £257,932;  from  China 
£107,292,  an  increase  of  £65,393 ;  from  Sweden  £703,736,  an  increase  of  £415,813,  and 
the  imports  from  the  United  States  increased  from  £3,109,918  in  the  nine  months  of 
1915  to  £4,603,771  for  the  same  period  of  1916. 
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From  the  above  review,  it  will  be  seen  that  Japan  is  making  great  headway  in 
its  exports  to  South  Africa,  the  effect  of  altered  ocean  trade  routes  being  in  its  favour 
as  well  to  the  advantage  of  India.  Sweden  for  a  part  of  the  past  nine  months  secured 
a  good  trade  in  its  lumber  exports  and  increased  over  1915  its  paper  exports  to  this 
market. 

There  are  no  details  at  hand  to  show  on  what  lines  the  United  States  has  increased 
its  trade,  but  there  is  no  doubt  the  gain  has  been  made  in  a  general  way,  as  the  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  and  shippers  have  made  special  efforts  since  the  war  by  sending 
a  large  number  of  representatives  to  cover  the  field. ■ 

The  decline  of  about  £75,000  on  Canadian  exports  to  South  Africa  is  due  to  two 
causes;  many  Canadian  firms  are  compelled  to  refuse  orders  for  this  market  owing 
to  extra  work  for  war  purposes ;  and  there  has  been  a  shortage  of  ocean  tonnage. 


BRITISH  WEST  INDIES. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  E.  E.  S.  Flood.) 

Barbados,  December  5,  191 C. 

TRADE  OF  BRITISH  GUIANA  DURING  1915. 

The  aggregate  trade  of  British  Guiana  last  year,  excluding  specie  and  tranship* 
merits  valued  $24,002,561,  made  up  of  imports  $8,639,324  and  exports  $15,363,240. 
These  were  the  highest  figures  reached  in  the  last  twenty  years,  and  make  a  record. 
The  revenue  collected  was  also  above  average,  due  to  the  large  quantity  of  dutiable 
goods  imported,  and  also  to  some  additional  duties  imposed.  During  the  year  an 
export  tax  of  85  cents  per  ton  was  placed  on  sugar,  which  yielded  over  $85,000,  and 
also  one  on  rice  of  3£  cents  per  100  pounds,  and  one  cent  a  gallon  on  rum,  which 
together  yielded  about  $25,000.  The  total  revenue  from  all  sources  valued  $120,946 
over  1914.  The  following  statement  will  show  the  imports,,  exports,  and  total  trade 
tor  the  last  three  years,  excluding  specie  and  the  transit  trade : — 

Year.  Imports.  Exports.  Total  Trade. 

1913   $7,502,542  $  9,881,182  $17,383,724 

1914    7,526,552  11,715,087  19,241,639 

1915   8,639,324  15,363,240  24,002,564 

Imports. 

There  was  an  increase  in  the  value  of  goods  imported  under  each  of-  the  three 
classes  of  Customs  entry:  ad  valorem,  specific,  and  free.  Under  ad  valorem,  the 
articles  that  showed  greatest  increase  were  clothing  and  textiles;  under  specific,  wine 
and  spirits,  white  oak  staves,  and  tobacco  in  leaf;  and  under  the  free  list,  mining 
machinery  and  machinery  for  rice  and  sugar  industries,  chemical  and  other  manures, 
railway  stock  and  fresh  vegetables,  chiefly  onions.  Other  minor  articles  in  the  dutiable 
list  to  be  noted  as  showing  increases  were  bags  arid  sacks,  oil,  boots  and  shoes.  ;uid 
chemicals.  Decreases  occurred  in  flour,  fish,  canned,  dried  and  salted,  grain,  o 
matches,  lumber,  bicycles,  motor  cycles,  hardware,  sewing  machines  and  electrical 
apparatus.  The  most  important  decrease  was  in  flour.  The  other  decreases  may  bo 
attributed  to  a  large  extent  to  shortage  in  shipping  facilities,  particularly  from  the 
United  Kingdom. 
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Principal  Articles  Imported. 

The  following-  statement  will  give  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  principal  articles 
imported  (exclusive  of  transhipment)  into  the  colony  during  the  last  two  years: — 


1914.  1915. 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

eye    ck  n  1 1    cn^L*<i  ^^^^'7 

117  855 

$  206,686 

138,766 

296 192 

18  058 

293,268 

19  018 

Beer  find  ale  gals 

180, 9S5 

151,398 

153,236 

120,959 

Rnntc   anrl  chnp<! 

109,958 

132,991 

Rnttpr  lb 

507,205 

116,189 

438,076 

119,364 

484,752 

51,667 

350,252 

36^921 

Cheese  ** 

197.040 

30,866 

192,813 

38,096 

China,  earthenware  and  glassware. 

36,214 

30,641 

224,744 

30,8o9 

190,410 

Coffee    raw  lb 

70,728 

6,408 

49,376 

4,173 

Confectionery,  jams  and  jellies..  " 

79,742 

15,119 

83,105 

17,006 

46  153 

256,890 

36,947 

235,125 

r  I  UIL     ctllCl     Ytr^trltlUicS,     JM  trt>t:i  V  ell  .  1U, 

253  175 

21,376 

244  430 

25  0  24 

r  1UUI  ,    ULIltrl     LIUIII    L  UI  11     11'  'U!  .  ,U<xgS. 

179  577 

S13  347 

15  4  623 

942  736 

rirn  in     nil    Irinrlc;     onH    mi  \'tnrp<  nnrl 

'  li  tilll,     all     AIUUS|     ,11,'!      i  [  l  .   \     i  I  i  ~S     el  11 VI 

nrPTiJi  m  t  i  on  <i     tV»prpnf      nnrl  r»iil«ip 

(excluding"   rice    and  farinaceous 

preparations)  lb 

1  1 .629.S24 

2'56,563 

1 1,196,347 

322  040 

Hardware  and  cutlery 

88,253 

90,194 

Leather  manufactures  (except  boots, 

shoes  and  ^addlery) 

15,131 

12,383 

20,510 

22,778 

Machinery    (excluding*   sewing  ma- 

210,788 

488  297 

12,780 

590',402 

16,54  3 

775,'l87 

Meat — Beef  and  pork,  pickled ..  brl. 

16,365 

289,604 

15,576 

256,783 

60,796 

12,936 

48,887 

11,925 

86,153 

83,216 

Milk,  condensed  lb. 

619,806 

61,316 

413,369 

48,034 

Oils — Petroleum    (refined).  ..gals. 

602,483 

99,494 

623,057 

9>5,6>50 

Other   " 

392,531 

213,798 

402,697 

195,361 

7,044 

26,182 

6,876 

21,507 

Paper  and  stationery  (not  printing) 

84,680 

100,316 

Salt  (coarse  and  fine)  lb. 

3,363,806 

14,04.5 

3,54^6,447 

22,785 

Soap  (fancy  and  common)  

115,463 

98,234 

Spirits  and  strong  waters ..  pf.  gals. 

73,871 

78,713 

130,704 

121,005 

Tobacco — In  leaf  lb. 

546,452 

62,580 

419,825 

44,920 

Manufactured  " 

124,082 

91,893 

130,156 

100,983 

Textiles,  manufactured     1,058,539    1,287,437 

Vegetables,  fresh     159,624    214,883 

Wine  gals.  28,711  26,313  32,893  32,729 


TRADE  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


There  was  a  small  increase  in  trade  with  the  United  States,  both  in  exports  and 
imports.  Among  the  imports  is  noted  a  falling-off"  in  the  quantity  of  flour,  the  United 
States  not  now  occupying  the  leading  place,  due  to  the  operation  of  the  Canadian 
Preference.  Since  the  war  there  has  been  a  greater  quantity  of  manufactured  goods 
coming  from  the  United  States,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  these  goods 
from  the  United  Kingdom.  Linen,  cotton  and  woollen  goods  have  increased  from 
$55,000.  in  1914  to  $184,000  last  year,  and  there  was  also  a  very  considerable  importa- 
tion of  white  oak  staves  for  rum  puncheons.  In  manufactured  goods  is  noticed  an 
increase  in  biscuit,  boots  and  shoes,  haberdashery  and  millinery,  hardware  and  cutlery, 
medicines,  drugs  and  chemicals.  A  large  quantity  of  American  coal  was  also  imported. 

TRADE  WITH  CANADA  INCREASING. 

The  United  Kingdom  had  to  its  credit,  as  in  other  years,  the  largest  share  of  the 
trade,  Canada  ranking  second.  As  compared  with  1914,  the  imports  from  Canada 
rose  about  40  per  cent,  showing  a  figure  which  w7as  the  highest  yet  reached.  The 
exports  to  Canada  also  showTed  a  large  increase."  The  importation  of  Canadian  flour 
in  1912  was  29  per  cent  of  the  total,  but  reached  80  per  cent  last  year.    On  the  other 
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hand,  American  flour  which  formerly  controlled  the  market  dropped  to  20  per  cent. 
There  were  also  a  few  other  notable  increases  from  Canada,  including  butter,  cheese, 
brooms  and  brushes,  boots  and  shoes.  There  was  also  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  Canadian  fish  imported,  also  a  greater  value  in  lumber,  paints  and  oils, 
nails  and  spikes.  The  following  table  will  show  in  detail  the  import  and  export  trade 
with  Canada  for  1915  and  the  two  previous  years : — 


Imports  from  Canada. 


uijunuui  Lici)  

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

$  150 

$  149 

$  1,035 

1,286 

1,350 

2,054 

428 

463 

2,573 

3,150 

2,573 

5,158 

Butter  

967 

4,051 

6,158 

Cattle  foods — oilmeai  and  cakes   .  . 

648 

3,591 

2,798 

8,158 

10,795 

23,036 

20 

1,158 

1,384 

Cordage  and  twine  

2,295 

3,452 

6,202 

Fish,  canned  or  preserved  

1,533 

755 

165 

69,103 

48,926 

161,039 

"     mackerel   and  salmon,  pickled... 

9,929 

12,112 

13,598 

10,382 

6,488 

10,445 

Grain,  flour  and  preparations  thereof — 

Flour,  other  than  corn  flour  

373,597 

599,976 

761,707 

Grain,    all    kinds,    etc.,    and  pulse 

(except  rice   and   farinaceous  pre- 

55,564 

•  68,551 

96,444 

Hay  and  chaff  

2,416 

2,531 

4,464 

Nails  and  spikes  

1,999 

5,517 

1  11,840 

Oil,   other    than    petroleum,   petrol,  or 

1,483 

1,767 

2,285 

Paints,  including  colours  and  pigments. 

1,183 

1,977 

6,092 

Paper,  other  than  printing  

2,023 

2,836 

1,533 

Vegetables,  fresh  (excluding  onions  and 

55,175 

45,967 

80,546 

Wood  and  timber,  unmanufactured — 

Lumber,  dressed  and  undressed .  . 

45,594 

81,432 

83,109 

44,945 

40,633 

45,392 

$692,028 

$947,050 

$1,329,057 

Exports  to  Canada. 


Commodities —  1913.  1914.  1915. 

Cattle  food,  molascuit                                   $       2,848      $       2,546  — 

Cocoa  (raw)   804  439  — 

1  Coffee   (raw)   221  123  — 

Fruit,  preserved   24  5      $  5 

cocoanuts   4,622  9,568  2,933 

Rice,  milled     6     .  11 

Hides       505 

Jams  and  jellies       22 

Rum   39,821  40,267  53,641 

Sugar  and  molasses — 

Molasses  sugar   58,220  1,000  1,875 

Other  sugar   3,706,041        3,151,502  5,418,089 

Molasses     43  — 

Wood  and  timber — 

Greenheart   2,061  440  51 

Cedar.   4,129  1,441  — 

Crab  wood   203   — 

Others   360    81 

Unenumerated   167  101  26 


Total  exports  to  Canada..       ..  $3,819,521      $3,207,481  $5,477,239 


CANADIAN  OPPORTUNITIES. 

Among  the  requirements  of  the  colony  is  chemical  manure,  the  importation  valu- 
ing last  year  about  $750,000,  the  Canadian  share  of  which  was  very  small.  A  largo 
part  of  this  was  sulphate  of  ammonia,  which  is  largely  produced  in  Canada  and  should 
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find  a  market  in  British  Guiana.  Medicines,  drugs  and  proprietary  articles  of  thia 
class  are  largely  imported,  about  half  of  which  is  now  coming  from  the  United  States, 
and  only  a  small  quantity  from  Canada.  Boots  and  shoes  are  imported  to  the  value 
of  about  $135,000,  and  though  there  seems  to  be  more  imported  from  Canada  than 
in  recent  years,  the  figure  is  still  insignificant.  In  metal  and  steel  manufactures,  the 
importation  is  very  large,  coming  chiefly  from  the  United  Kingdom,  a  small  quantity 
also  coming  from  the  United  States  and  Canada.  In  hardware  and  cutlery  the  import 
amounts  to  about  $90,000,  and  would  be  worth  the  attention  of  the  Canadian  trade. 
In  bread  and  biscuit,  books,  cement,  cordage  and  twine,  confectionery,  condensed 
milk,  paints  and  colours,  saddlery,  and  harness,  soaps  of  all  kinds,  stationery  and 
printing  paper,  there  would  seem  to  be  room  for  a  considerable  increase  in  Canadian 
trade. 

'  A  RECORD  EXPORT  TRADE. 

The  value  of  the  export  trade  for  the  year,  including  British  and  foreign  goods 
re-exported  and  transhipped,  totalled  $16,014,421.  This  exceeded  the  value  of  the 
previous  year's  transactions  by  $3,423,714,  and  reached  a  higher  figure  than  in  any 
year  during  the  last  quarter  century.  The  principal  increases  occurred  in  sugar,  the 
export  exceeding  in  value  that  of  the  preceding  year  by  $2,232,820.  The  total  quan- 
tity exported  was  116,224  tons,  of  which  Canada  took  65,653,  the  United  Kingdom 
28,485,  and  the  United  States  2,204.  Good  prices  were  obtained  throughout  the  year 
for  sugar  and  rum,  of  which  latter  the  export  increased  by  1,208,511  gallons.  Tihere 
was  considerable  activity  in  the  rum  market  in  the  United  Kingdom,  prices  ruling 
high.  The  amount  distilled  and  exported  was  greater  than  in  any  past  year  in  the 
annals  of  the  colony.  Increases  also  occurred  in  coffee,  citrate  of  lime,  balata  and 
rice,  the  last  mentioned  of  which  is  becoming  one  of  the  most  important  industries  of 
the  colony. 


Quantities  and  Values  of  Principal  Articles  Exported  in  1915. 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Cattle  

649 

$  22,535 

1,193 

6,286 

Gold  

53,907 

935,788 

Molascuit  

2,233 

48,853 

Ricemeal  

267 

2,825 

Citrate  of  lime  

19,137 

3,713 

Charcoal  

3,209 

35,298 

Cocoa,  raw  

,  533 

8,508 

Coffee,  raw  

1,539 

18,238 

Diamonds  

6,203 

51,369 

Cocoanuts  

 No. 

2,090,083 

31,280 

Rice  

181,157 

642,678 

Balata  

1,557,213 

766,089 

Rubber.  ...   

4,603 

2,544 

Hides  

4/584 

13,064 

11,384 

4,832 

2,185 

880 

Copra  

1,619 

8,689 

Oils  

22,193 

15,967 

Rum  

4,698,230 

2,192.279 

2,324,470 

9,882,972 

113,861 

53,833 

Boards  and  scantling  

225,453 

13,843 

Shingles  

2,214,350 

10,251 

13536—2 
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IMPLEMENTS  AND  MACHINERY  FOR  BRAZILIAN  RICE  FIELDS. 

The  Implement  and  Machinery  Review  of  December  1,  1916,  states  that  an 
American  Government  "  special  agent "  has  recently  been  through  the  rice-growing 
district  of  Brazil,  and,  in  the  report  of  his  tour,  makes  some  interesting  remarks  upon 
the  implements  and  machinery  employed.  On  one  plantation  he  saw,  he  says,  a  Euro- 
pean plough  of  a  light,  cheap  construction,  which  has  been  sold  in  great  numbers  in 
all  parts  of  the  rice  district  of  the  state  of  Sao  Paulo.  It  is  an  all-steel  walking- 
plough  with  draft  rod,  hanging  cutter,  and  gauge  wheel,  and  is  sold  in  two  sizes  (10 
and  12  inches). 

Feeling  sure  tihat  American  firms  could  supply  such  an  implement,  he  gave  infor- 
mation to  this  effect  to  two  importing  houses  in  Sao  Paulo,  with  the  result  he  states, 
that  sample  lots  are  to  be  ordered  at  once.  He  believes  that  this  will  result  in  the  sale 
of  from  1,800  to  2,000  American  walking  ploughs  annually. 

It  must  be  remembered,  in  supplying  ploughs  for  this  market,  that  only  s£eel 
implements  with  steel  handles  and  wood  hand  grips  are  wanted. 

Another  plough  for  which  there  is  a  large  market  in  Brazil  is  a  7-inch  wood  beam, 
steel  bottom  walking,  plough.  The  equipment  required  comprises  two  wooden  handles, 
gauge  wheels,  an  extra  share,  and  a  hanging  cutter. 

In  the  reversible  disc  ploughs  two  well-known  American  makes,  it  is  said,  lead 
over  all  others. 

After  the  land  has  been  ploughed  it  is  disced  with  4  to  6-foot  disc  harrows,  having 
18  or  20-inch  discs.  All  disc  harrows  are  equipped  with  weight  boxes  and  oscillating 
scrapers.  Many  cf  them  employ  a  double* wheel  tongue  truck,  but  the  single  wheel 
combination  tongue  truck  and  forecarriage  is  just  as  popular.  Cutaway  disc  harrows 
have  been  introduced  and  sold,  but  are  not  well  liked.  After  the  land  has  been  disced 
it  is  harrowed  with  spile-tooth  harrows  and  is  then  ready  for  planting. 

Only  drills  with  double-disc  furrow  openers  are  wanted  in  the  rice  districts  of  the 
State  of  Sao  Paulo.  Single  disc  openers  .have  been  thoroughly  tried  and  have  been 
found  to  have  a  tendency  to  clog  on  account  of  the  moist,  sticky  condition  of  the  clay 
soil. 

Heretofore,  manufacturers  have  been  supplying  fluted  feed  drills  with  8-inch  spac- 
ing. To  make  these  drills  suitable  for  planting  rice  in  the  district  the  farmer  removes 
every  other  set  of  openers  so  as  to  plant  in  rows  16  inches  apart.  The  popular  sized 
drills  are  those  having  8  and  10-fnrrow  openers,  which,  when  changed,  as  stated, 
become  .4  and  5-furrow  drills.  The  furrow  openers  wnd  all  parts  which  are  removed 
are  of  very  little  value  to  the  farmer,  and  he  is  looking  for  some  one  who  will  build  a 
rice  drill  with  16-inch  spacing  between  the  rows,  double  disc  furrow  openers,  low  press 
wheel,  and  an  ox  pole. 

The  type  of  feed  is  not  so  very  important,  but  it  is  important  to  get  away  from  a 
construction  that  compels  the  farmer  to  buy  a  grain  drill  with  four  or  five  extra  sets 
of  furrow  openers,  and  all  the  other  parts  that  go  with  them. 

The  planting  season  begins  about  August  25,  and  the  rice  is  harvested  in  January 
or  February.  For  the  latter  operation  5  and  6-foot  self-binders  are  used.  All  rice 
binders  for  Brazil  should  have  a  good,  strong  tongue  truck. 
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TRADE  CONDITIONS  IN  CHINA. 

The  Acting  British  Consul  at  Chefoo  (Mr.  G.  A.  Combe)  writes,  in  the  Board 
of  Trade  Journal,  that  as  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong  are  the  only  ports  of  final  desti- 
nation on  the  Chinese  coast  for  ocean-going  vessels  from  the  United  Kingdom,  imports, 
after  being  dealt  with  at  either  of  these  places,  are  distributed  to  other  Chinese  ports 
as  required.  Thus,  staples  such  as  cotton  goods  and  iron  goods  are  at  present  imported 
into  Chefoo  almost  entirely  from  Shanghai.  Direct  purchases  from  the  United  King- 
dom mainly  consist  of  cotton  thread,  and  small  consignments  of  cloth  for  suitings, 
knitting  wool,  provisions,  stationery,  printing  material,  hairdresser's  requisites,'  etc. 

Imports  of  piece-goods  and  iro^i  from  the  United  Kingdom  are  on  the  decrease, 
owing  to  the  shortage  of  supplies  occasioned  by  war  conditions.  As  regards  cotton 
piece-goods,  the  decline  in  some  cases,  such  as  sheetings,  is  due  to  Chinese  and  Jap- 
anese competition.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  a  steady  increase  in  imports  of  cotton 
thread  for  lace-making. 

When  the  breakwater  which  is  being  built  at  Chefoo  is  completed,  direct  steam- 
ship communication  with  the  United  Kingdom  will  be  established,  and  local  firms  hope 
then  to  be  iii  a  position  to  import  direct.  At  present  there  is  a  demand  for.  the  goods 
mentioned  in  the  first  paragraph  above,  and  direct  trade  can  be  done  in  these. 


CUBAN  DEMAND  FOR  GASOLENE  MOTORS. 

United  States  Consul  K.  M.  Bartleman,  Cienfuegos,  in  a  report  to  his  Govern- 
ment published  in  the  Commerce  Reports,  says  that  a  very  fair  demand  for  gasolene 
motors  exists  in  the  Cienfuegos  district,  but  on  account  of  the  excessive  advance  in 
the  price  of  gasolene  there  is  a  tendency  to  turn  to  the  crude-oil  engine. 

The  following  quotations  have  been  obtained:  If  horse-power,  $78;  1$  horse- 
power, $55;  4]  horse-power,  $95;  4  horse-power,  $180;  6  horse-power,  $185,  $215  and 
$375;  8  horse-power,  $285. 

Dealers  also  offer  a  complete  plant  for  lighting  and  industrial  purposes  (the  heat- 
ing feature  being  superfluous  for  this  climate),  consisting  of  engine,  motor,  and  stor- 
age battery,  with  a  capacity  for  10  lights,  costing  at  factory  $150,  placed  on  market 
here  at  $240.    Others,  of  20-light  capacity,  with  a  factory  cost  of  $200,  sell  here  at . 
$020. 

In  this  district  pretentious  residences  warranting  the  installation  of  electric  lights 
or  farms  where  the  development  of  power  is  desirable  are  very  limited  in  number. 
Every  important  centre  of  population,  including  the  sugar  plantations,  has  service 
for  both  power  and  light,  although  it  is  probable  that  much  of  the  current  is  available 
only  during  the  "  lighting  "  hours,  from  sunset  to  sunrise.  In  this  city,  however,  it 
is  stated  that  everything  is  in  readiness  for  daily  service  except  the  running  of  the 
cable,  the  delivery  of  which  has  been  delayed  several  months. 
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TRADE  AXD  COMMERCE 


ENEMY  GOODS  IMPORTED  INTO  CHICAGO. 

The  British  Consul-General  at  Chicago  (Mr.  H.  D.  Nugent),  writes  in  the  Board 
of  Trade  Journal,  under  date  November  24,  that  the  goods  imported  into  Chicago 
from  enemy  countries  were,  in  most  instances,  imported  and  distributed  over  the 
country  by  New  York  firms. 

Among  former  imports  from  Germany,  mention  may  be  made  of  a  fine,  close- 
woven  cotton  glove,  resembling  chamois,  in  which  a  large  business  was  done,  German 
hosiery  and  underwear  also  commanded  good  sales.  Hair  combs  were  also  imported 
from  Germany. 

Considerable  business  was  formerly  transacted  in  Chicago  in  enemy-made  cutlery, 
especially  in  such  articles  as  knives,  razors,  scissors,  and,  in  fact,  all  classes  of  steel 
goods. 

In  toys  also,  German  manufacturers  did  a  very  large  business  with  retail  stores 
in  that  city. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  goods  which  have  been  largely  imported  into  Chicago 
from  Germany: — 

Crockery  and  chinaware;  toys,  particularly  mechanical  toys;  Christmas  goods 
of  all  kinds;  hides;  leather  goods;  drugs  and  chemicals;  paper;  photographic 
materials;  glass;  electric  novelties;  dyes;  cheap  grade  clocks;  watches;  cutlery; 
cheap  grade  builders'  hardware ;  tools ;  small  machinery  of  various  kinds ;  sugar  beet 
machinery;  hats;  cheap  jewellery,  draughtsmen's  instruments  and  supplies;  optical 
goods;  instruments  of  precision;  celluloid  articles;  toilet  articles;  rubber  goods, 
various;  buttons,  fasteners,  snaps,  etc.,  for  dresses,  gloves,  etc.;  surgical  instruments; 
and  plastic  brass  and  aluminium  parts. 
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BRITISH  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCE  IMPORTS. 

This  account  furnished  by  the  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  in  London, 
shows  the  quantities  of  certain  kinds  of  agricultural  produce  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom  in  the  week  ended  December  11,  1916,  together  with  quantities  imported  the 
corresponding  week  of  the  previous  year: — 


Animals  living — 

Oxen,  bulls,  cows  and  calves   No. 

Sheep  and  lambs   m 

Swine   n 

Horses    

Fresh  Meat- 
Beef  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)    Cwt. 

Mutton   it 

Pork   .. 

Meat,  unenumerated — 

Fresh  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)   n 

Salted  or  Preserved  Meat — 

Bacon   h 

Beef     n 

Hams   H 

Pork   „ 

Meat,  unenumerated — 

Salted  

Meat  preserved  otherwise  than  by  salting  (including  tinned  and  canned)  m 

Dairy  Produce  and  Substitutes- 
Butter   ii 

Margarine   n 

Cheese   ., 

Milk,  fresh,  in  cans  or  drums   .. 

ii    cream   m 

ii    condensed     » 

it    preserved,  other  kinds     n 

EggR  Gt.  Hnd. 

Poultry  Value  £ 

Game    

Rabbits,  dead  (fresh  and  frozen)  Cwt. 

Lard   M 

Corn,  Grain,  Meal  and  Flour — 

Wheat   „ 

Wheat  meal  and  flour   .. 

Barley     „ 

Oats    

Peas   i, 

Beans                                                                                          .  „ 

Maize  or  Indian  corn  i                                                      ....  .  ti 


Fruit,  raw- 
Apples  . 
Pears . . 

Hay  

Hops  


Ton. 
.Cwt. 


Quantities. 


2,427,900 
132,400 
412,500 
384,800 
51,437 
2,090 
1,559,900 


1,233 
3,589 


1915. 

1916. 

'  90 

.  33 

_ 

77 

904  841 

50,485 

59,798 

10,449 

13,300 

10,156 

15,703 

103,635 

186,958 

652 

627 

12,634 

"  26,744 

138 

625 

557 

358 

11,178 

36,239 

69,495 

46,711 

62,694 

77,825 

84,236 

54,393 

540 

39,362 

14,193 

381 

640 

230,982 

263,024 

8,975 

1,991 

443 

74 

6,187 

14,798 

14,246 

22,552 

5,219 


1,235,800 
162,700 
140,000 
9,400 
145,840 
62,040 
659,100 


109,930 
7,149 
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RUSSIAN  ASBESTOS  INDUSTRY. 

(United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 

Asbestos  is  found  in  insignificant  quantities  in  the  Caucasus  and  in  Siberia,  but 
about  99  per  cent  of  the  Russian  output  is  mined  in  the  Ural  mountains.  Some  of 
the  best  asbestos  mined  in  the  Urals  is  produced  at  mines  60  miles  northwest  of 
Ekaterinburg,  in  a  zone  of  serpentine  rocks,  which  extends  about  6  miles  and  is  about 
1.400  yards  broad.  The  quality  of  this  asbestos  is  believed  to  be  as  high  as  that  of 
Canada  and  Piedmont.  The  veins  are  directly  broken'  off  either  by  hand  or  by  a  hard 
hammer.  The  operation  of  mining  asbestos  in  the  Urals  is  of  a  primitive  character, 
but  in  some  cases  the  production  is  being  made  more  systematic. 

Ekaterinburg  Asbestos  Mines  and  their  Output. 

The  most  important  of  the  Ekaterinburg  asbestos  mines  are  the  Vosnesensky  and 
Zoe-Anonsky  asbestos  mines,  situated  19  miles  from  the  station  of  Bazhenof,  on  the 
Perm-Tyumen  railway.  A  third  of  the  asbestos  produced  in  the  Urals  is  obtained  here 
and  all  the  asbestos  produced  was  dispatched  abroad,  untreated,  through  Reval.  The 
Shchongy  asbestos  mines  in  the  village  of  Mostovsky  produce  less  than  the  above 
mines,  all  the  asbestos  produced  being  worked  up  in  the  factory,  where  sheeting, 
bands,  twine,  insertion,  thread,  etc.,  are  made.  The  Govprikhinsky  asbestos  mines  lie 
in  a  line  with  the  Voznesensky  mines  and  yielded  3,183  tons  of  asbestos  in  1911.  Six 
miles  from  the  Meivo-Shaitansk  factory  of  the  Alapievsky  Mining  Works  are  the 
Kirtanovsky  asbestos  mines,  with  a  sorting  factory  where  2,000  tons  of  asbestos  can 
be  sorted  per  annum.  Close  to  these  mines  are  the  mines  of  the  Russo-Italian  Asbestos 
Co.,  the  N.  V.  Mikhanov  Co.,  the  "  Uralite  Co.,"  etc.  The  following  figures  show  the 
output  of  the  Ural  (Ekaterinburg)  asbestos  from  1906  to  1913:  1906,  8,001  short 
tons;  1907,  8,743  short  tons;  1908,  10,694  short  tons;  1909,  13,129  short  tons;  1910, 
10,936  short  tons;  1911,  15,872  short  tons;  1912,  16,584  short  tons;  1913,  16,661  short 
tons.    Practically  the  whole  of  the  output  was  exported  via  Riga. 

Other  Mines  of  the  Urals. 

North  of  Ekaterinburg  asbestos  is  found  in  the  Bogolsof  mining  area,  in  the 
Kortiakovsky  mines  (where  the  vein  is  about  2  feet  thick),  near  the  Alapievsky  works, 
the  Venansky  works,  on  the  river  Uktussa,  near  the  Beresovka  works,  etc.  In  the 
southern  Urals  asbestos  deposits  are  found  at  the  Khristogor  and  Petropavlovsky  ore 
mines,  neart  he  Miask  works  on  the  river  Krasnacht,  in  the  Gavrilof  copper  mines 
(of  excellent  quality),  in  the  Atliansky  gold  placer,  near  the  river  Imian  Yurt  (in 
talcous  schist);  there  are  veins  of  asbestos  near  the  Kisnikaievsky  copper  mine  at  the 
foot  of  the  Naralinsky  hills;  also  amongst  the  serpentine  of  the  river  Kara,  near  the1 
Kachinsky  factory,  and  along  the  river  Guberle,  near  the  fort  of  that  name.  The  best 
mineral  is  considered  to  be  that  of  the  Asbestovoy  hill,  on  the  river  Sissert.  and  the 
asbestos  deposits  of  the  She'kovoy  hill,  on  the  land  of  the.  Nizhni-Tagil  works, 
between  the  Shouralinsky  and  the  Teploy  hills.  -  To  the  south  of  the  Ural  range  of 
hills  in  the  Government  of  Orenburg,  there  are  some  exploited  asbestos  mines — the 
Natalievsky  in  the  Upper  Ural  district,  the  Issergansky  in  the  Orsk  district,  and  the 
Kholmisty  in  the  Troitzk  district. 

The  following  companies  have  joined  the  -syndicate  of  Ural  asbestos  producers: 
(1)  Voznesensky  asbestos  mines,  with  an  annual  output  of  3,106  tons;  (2)  Yakovley 
Succs.,  with  an  annual  output  of  1,806  tons;  (3)  Poklevsky-Kozell  Succs.,  with  an 
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annual  output  of  5,416  tons;  (4)  Korievo  Asbestos  Mines,  with  an  annual  output  of 
2,709  tons;  (5)  Girard  de  Soukanton,  with  an  annual  output  of  3,611  tons;  (6)  Russo- 
Italian  Asbestos  Mining  Co.,  with  an  annual  output  of  1,806  tons;  total,  18,454  tons. 

Exports  of  Asbestos. 

It  is  stated  that  all  the  companies  operating  in  this  district  are  privately  owned 
and  managed.  The  present  transport  .facilities  from  the  mines  are  confined  to  the 
single-track  .line  of  the  Perm  Railroad,  connecting  with  the  Northern  Railroad  to 
Fetrograd.  Asbestos  is  now  on  the  embargo  list,  but  application  for  special  export 
licenses  may  be  made  to  the  Department  of  Customs,  Petrograd.  Even  should  such 
license  be  granted,  the  great  congestion  on  all  the  railroads  and  in  all  the  parts  of 
Russia  makes  transportation  extremely  difficult.  Under  a  recent  order  of  the  Russian 
Government  no  goods  other  than  those  approved  by  the  Government  as  being  specially 
imported  for  military  purposes  are  allowed  to  enter  Russia  by  any  of  the  White  Sea 
ports.  This,  of  course,  reduces  the  amount  of  available  tonnage,  as  fewer  ships  will 
airive  than  formerly. 

According  to  official  statistics,  the  exports  of  asbestos  from  Russia  for  the  last 
seven  years  were  as  follows :  1909,  9,160  short  tons ;  1910,  9,689  short  tons ;  1911,  13,524 
short  tons;  1912,  15,547  short  tons;  1913,  13,669  short  tons;  1914,  8,577  short  tons; 
1915,  975  short  tons.  These  exports,  before  the  war,  went  to  Germany,  Austria,  the 
United  Kingdom,  Belgium,  and  the  Netherlands. 

Asbestos  in  the  Caucasus  and  Siberia. 

Asbestos  is  produced  in  the  Caucasus  in  an  insignificant  quantity  in  the  Sharopan 
district  of  the  Kutais  Government  at  the  Vzhinevi  asbestos  mines.  In  the  same 
Government  of  Kutais  asbestos  is  known  to  exist  far  from  the  daposits  already  named 
to  the  northwest,  in  the  Lechgoumsky  district  in  the  Savanetsky  police  circuit.  It  is 
also  found  in  the  extreme  southeastern  corner  of  the  Caucasus,  not.  far  from  the 
Persian  frontier,  12  miles  from  the  town  of  Shusha. 

In  Siberia  asbestos  is  exploited  only  in  the  Government  of  Irkutsk  in  the  Angar 
district  at  the  Angar  asbestos  mines.  In  the  Government  of  Yenissei  there  are 
asbestos  mines  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Kamuisht,  near  the  Saksar  and  the 
Ak-kay  hills,  near  Bishtak  hill,  at  a  distance  of  25  miles  from  the  village  of  Askeisk, 
and  on  the  river  Karagan,  on  the  boundary  of  the  Mausky  and  the  Servievsky  gold 
placers.  In  the  Tomsk  Government  it  is  found  in  the  system  of  the  river  Katum,  in 
the  Semiriechensk  terirtory,  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  Dzhigla  range,  in  the 
Dzuban-Aryehsky  district,  and  in  the  Transbaikal  province,  in  the  serpentine  of  the 
Klinchinsky  ore  mine,  near  the  Shilkinsky  factory,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
tin  mines  of  the  Xerchinsk  circuit. 

On  the  Mongol-Dabansky  gold  placers  (now  worked  out),  which  belong  to  the 
Crown,  very  rich  asbestos  and  mica  mines  have  been  discovered.  The  Mongol- 
Dabansky  gold  placers  are  situated  on  the  river  Mongol-Daban,  which  falls  into  the 
river  Didi,  a  tributary  of  the  river  Oka.  The  new  mines  lie  75  miles  from  the 
station  Zima,  on  the  Trans-Siberian  railway. 
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CUBAN  MARKET  CONDITIONS. 

a  lie  lollowmg  report  of  prices  ruling  at  the  Havana  Produce  Exchange  for  the 
week  ended  December  29,  1916,  has  been  furnished  by  Mr.  Enrique  R.  Margarite,  S. 
en  C,  66  San  Ignacio  street,  Havana: — 

The  strike  of  the  railroad  employees  during  the  previous  week  was  settled  last 
Monday.  Traffic  is,  however,  very  far  from  normal  and,  moreover,  as  it  happens  every 
year  at  this  time,  there  is  little  business  owing  to  Christmas  holidays.  As  a  result  of 
the  circumstances  just  alluded  to,  an  extreme  quietness  has  prevailed  on  the  market. 

FISH  IN  DRUMS. 

"  Importation — 

December  24,  ss.  Santiago  de  Cuba,  21  drums. 
"         25,  ss.  Morro  Castle,  50  drums. 
"         26,  ss.  San  Jose,  472  drums. 

There  is  a  great  accumulation  of  fish  in  drums  and  as  holders  wrant  to  get  rid  of 
their  stock,  they  have  lowered  the  prices.  Codfish  is  quoted  at  9£,  haddock  at  10  and 
hake  at  8  cents  per  pound. 

CODFISH  IN  CASES. 

Importation — 

December  25.  ss.  Motto  Castle,  80  cases  from  New  York. 
V         26,  ss.  San  Jose,  1,020  cases  from  Boston. 
"         27,  ss.  Havana,  365  cases  from  New  York. 

The  market  is  well  supplied  with  codfish  in  cases.  Notwithstanding  this,  the 
general  tone  is  firm  and  prices  have  been  maintained.  Quotations  are  given  at  $13 
to  $15  per  case. 

HERRINGS. 

Owing  to  the  lack  of  demand  which  has  been  in  evidence  the  price  for  this  fish- 
stuff  has  declined.    Quotations  can  only  be  given  for  bloaters  at  $1.40  per  large  box. 

GOUDA  CHEESE. 

Importation — 

December  25,  ss.  Motto  Castle,  590  cases. 

The  market  for  Gouda  cheese  has  been  quiet  but  steady,  with  the  same  price  of 
50  cents  per  pound  prevailing.  This  also  applies  to  American  cheese  which  is  being 
quoted  at  28  to  40  cents  per  pound. 

POTATOES. 

Importation — 

December  25,  ss.  Motto  Castle,  105  bags  from  New  York. 
"         26,  ss.  San  Jose,  1,750  bags  from  Boston. 

26,  ss.  Gov.  Cobb,  2,400  bags  and  600  barrels  from  Halifax. 

The  prices  on  potatoes  do  not  show  any  sign  of  weakening,  as  there  is  a  good 
demand  in  evidence,  and  the  news  from  producing  centres  report  higher  quotations. 
Quotations  are  given  at  $6.75  per  barrel  and  at  4  cents  per  pound  on  those  packed  in 
bags. 

EXCHANGES. 

London,  s/d.  at  $4.77  per  £. 

New  York,  3  d/s.,  one-eighth  per  cent  per  annum. 
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BRITISH  COLONIAL  REPORTS. 

BRITISH  GUIANA. 
Report  ox  the  Trade  of  the  Colony  for  1915. 
(By  E.  IT7.  Ball  Greene,  Esq.,  Acting  Assistant  Government  Secretary.) 

IMPORTS. 

The  total  value  of  the  imports  for  the  year  1915   (including  transit  trade) 

amounted  to  £1,968,214,  being  £202,120  more  than  the  aggregate  value  of  the  imports 
of  1914.  The  items  cotton  manufactures,  haberdashery  and  machinery  are  mainly 
accountable  for  the  increase. 

The  goods  imported  may  be  classified  as  follows : — 

1914.  1915. 

1.  Food,  drink  and  tobacco..  ^                                     £589,453  f 632,256 

2.  Raw  materials  and  articles  mainly  unmanu- 

factured                                                                      196,073  211,823 

3.  Articles  wholly  or  mainly  manufactured..    ..           748,095  923,747 

4.  Miscellaneous  and  unclassified                                       7,912  13,652 

5.  Bullion  and  specie                                                        55,452  51,072 

The  value  of  the  imports  of  tobacco  in  1915  amounted  to  £30,342,  as  against 
£29,850  in  1914,  showing  an  increase  of  £492.  Since  the  elimination  of  the  require- 
ment as  regards  the  percentage  of  fat  the  importations  of  leaf  tobacco  have  shown  an 
upward  tendency,  having  increased  each  year  since  1913. 

There  was  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  refined  petroleum  cleared  for  consump- 
tion during  the  year,  the  quantity  duty  paid  being  512,531  gallons,  as  against  504,966 
gallons  in  1914,  the  increase  in  quantity  being  7,565  gallons  and  the  duty  was  £394. 
Owing  to  a  difficulty  in  procuring  tonnage  the  stocks  carried  throughout  the  year 
were  much  lighter  than  in  the  preceding  year. 

The  value  of  the  imports  (including  transit  trade)  for  the  past  five  years  aver- 
aged £1,790,400  per  annum. 

EXPORTS. 

The  total  value  of  the  exports  for  tiie  year  ended  December  31,  1915,  was  £3,336,- 
338.  This  amount  includes  British  and  foreign  goods  re-exported  and  transhipped 
during  the  year,  valued  at  £245,645.  The  value  of  the  export  trade  was  greater  than 
the  previous  year's  transactions  to  the  value  of  £713,274,  or  an  increase  of  27-19  per 
cent. 

The  table  below  shows  the  value  of  the  exports  (excluding  transit  trade)  under 
the  five  classes  into  which  they  naturally  fall: — 

1914.  1915. 

1.  Food,  drink  and  tobacco   £1,954,929  £2,724,081 

2.  Raw  materials  and  articles  mainly  unmanu- 

factured  180,032  212,129 

3.  Articles  wholly  or  mainly  manufactured..   ..  49,045  52,443 

4.  Miscellaneous  and  unclassified   480  532 

5.  Bullion  and  specie   269,469  211,490 

The  principal  articles  responsible  for  the  increase  under  class  1  are  sugar,  rum, 
and  rice.  The  exports  of  sugar  were  9,086  tons  greater  than  in  1914,  with  a  value  of 
£484,129,  the  figures  for  1915  and  1914  being  116,224  tons  valued  at  £2,058,952,  and 
107,138  tons  valued  at  £1,574,823,  respectively.  Good  prices  were  obtained  for  sugar 
all  the  year  through.  It  may  be  said  that  the  year  1915  has  been  one  of  great  pros- 
perity for  all  owners  of  sugar-producing  properties. 
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The  exports  of  rum  were  much  greater  during  1915  than  during  the  previous  year, 
4,698,230  proof  gallons  valued  at  £456,725  being  exported.  The  increase  amounted  to 
1,208,501  proof  gallons,  and  the  value  was  £224,886  in  excess  of  1914.  There  was  great 
activity  in  the  rum  market  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  prices  ruled  high  throughout 
the  year.  The  output  of  the  commodity  in  1915  was  greater  than  in  any  past  year  in 
the  annals  of  the  colony. 

There  was  a  satisfactory  increase  in  the  exports  of  rice,  20,289,584  pounds  of  a 
value  of  £133,891  having  been  exported  in  1915,  as  against  15,880,592  pounds  of  a 
value  of  £102,696  exported  in  1914,  an  increase  in  quantity  of  4,408,992  pounds  and  in " 
value  of  £31,195.   The  bulk  of  the  exports  went  to  the  British  West  Indies.    The  whole 
of  the  colony's  consumption  of  rice  was  grown  locally. 

The  chief  increases  under  class  2  occurred  in  the  exports  of  balata.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  war  there  was  no  market  for  this  commodity  in  the  early  part  of  1915 
and  large  stocks  were  held  over  in  the  colony  at  the  end  of  1914,  but  later  in  1915 
there  was  a  demand  for  the  article  in  the  markets  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
United  States,  and  as  a  result  1,557,213  pounds  of  a  value  of  £159,602  were  exported, 
as  against  lj022,751  pounds  of  a  value  of  £105,702  in  1914,  showing  an  increase  in 
favour  of  1915  of  534,462  pounds  valued  at  £53,900. 

Decreases  are  recorded  in  the  exports  of  timber  and  lumber  of  98,557  cubic  feet 
and  29,319  feet  respectively  in  quantity,  and  £5,843  and  £323  in  value,  as  compared 
with  1914.  Asa  consequence  of  the  war  the  timber  industry  is  for  the  moment  mark- 
ing time,  but  it  is  certain  that  with  the  cessation  of  hostilities  and  a  return  to  normal 
conditions  it  will  be  revitalized. 

The  value  of  colonial  produce  exported  in  the  last  five  years  averaged  £2,175,570 
per  annum.- 

DIRECTION  OF  TRADE. 


The  following  table  shows  the  trend  of  trade  of  the  colony  during  1915 : — 


Imports, 
per  cent. 

United  Kingdom   48*18 

Dominion  of  Canada   .   .  .  .  .  15*11 

Other  Britten  possessions   6*83 

United  States   2.5*02 

Other  foreign  countries   .   .  .  4*86 


Exiports 
(including 
transit  trade) 
per  cent. 
42*53 
34*20 
4*72 
3*30 
15*25 


Aggregate 

trade 
par  cent. 

44*53 

27*43 
5*47 

11*00 

11*57 


As  the  above  table  shows,  the  United  Kingdom  had  to  its  credit  the  largest  share. 
48-18  per  cent  of  the  import  trade,  and  42-53  per  cent  of  the  export  trade  of  the  colony. 
Canada  ranked  next  with  15-11  per  cent  of  the  import,  34-20  per  cent  of  the  export 
trade,  and  27-42  per  cent  of  the  aggregate  trade  for  the  year.  The  United  States 
followed  with  11  per  cent  of  the  aggregate  trade. 

The  United  Kingdom  enjoyed  a  large  portion  of  the  aggregate  trade  of  the  colony 
as  compared  with  other  countries,  but  it  was  less  than  1914  by  12-87  per  cent. 

Canada  improved  on  the  position  ahe  held  in  1914,  her  share  of  the  import  trade 
having  risen  by  2-76  per  >cent,  while  her  interest  in  the  export  trade  increased  by  8-71 
per  cent.  Her  share  of  the  aggregate  trade  of  the  colony  was  27-43,  an  increase  of 
6-91  per  cent  on  the  previous  year. 

The  value  of  exports  to  Canada  was  8-71  per  cent  better  than  in  1914,  due  to 
larger  shipments  of  sugar  having  been  made  in  1915  than  in  the  former  year. 

There  was  a  small  increase  of  1-30  per  cent  in  the  import  trade  with  the  United 
States.  There  was  also  a  slight  increase  in  the  export  trade  of  -18  per  cent,  tending 
to  a  small  increase  in  the  aggregate  trade  for  the  year  of  -09  per  cent. 

The  sugar  crop  of  the  colony  was  greater  than  the  average.  The  returns  sub- 
mitted by  sugar  estates  in  the  colony  show  that  in  1915  more  than  four-fifths  of  the 
total  area — 75,744  acres — under  sugar  cane  was  planted  in  varieties  other  than  the 
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Bourbon.  Only  8,686  acres  are  now  occupied  by  Bourbon  unmixed  with  other  varieties. 
Of  the  area,  estimated  at  61,764  acres,  cultivated  in  new  varieties  87  per  cent  was 
under  cam'-  raised  from  seed  in  this  colony  while  about  12  per  cent  was  occupied  by 
varieties  imported  from  Barbados.  Of  the  total  area  in  cane  cultivation  71  per  cent 
is  occupied  by  new  varieties  raised  at  the  Georgetown  Botanic  Gardens. 

si  BSIDIARH    AGRICULTURAL  INDUSTRIES. 

The  area  under  rice  amounted  to  50,737  acres,  yielding-  65,700  tons  of  paddy  last 
year.  The  increase  in  the  area  cultivated  was  particularly  marked  in  the  Mahaica, 
Mahaicony,  and  Abary  River  districts.  The  rice  grown  was  of  excellent  quality; 
9,058  tons  of  rice  and  266  tons  of  rice-meal  were  exported  during  the  year  1915.  The 
very  keen  demand  among  planters  of  rice  for  the  specially  selected  seed-paddy  pro- 
duced at  the  experimental  fields  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  steadily  increased  during 
the  year.  Very  large  areas  of  the  front  lands  of  the  colony  undoubtedly  are  pre- 
eminently suitable  for  the  cultivation  of  rice,  and  the  proportion  of  them  planted  in 
paddy  increases  year  by  year. 

The  acreage  under  cacao  remains  stationary  at  about  2,400  acres.  A  very  large 
proportion  of  the  cacao  produced  is  used  locally  either  in  the  preparation  of  chocolate 
or  of  confectionery.  There  is  an  extensive  belt  of  land  in  the  colony  well  suited  for 
cacao  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  its  cultivation  is  not  extending  as  it  ought  to  do. 

The  planting  of  Para  rubber  continues  slowly  to  increase.  It  is  estimated  that 
nearly  5,000  acres  are  now  planted  with  Para  rubber  in  the  colour.  There  was  little 
demand  during  the  year  for  Para  rubber  plants,  but  23,000  were  sold  to  planters  by 
the  Department  of  Science  and  Agriculture. 

It  has  now  been  proved  that  the  Para  rubber  tree  grows,  well  on  suitable  lands  in 
the  colony.  Tapping  operations  are  still  being  conducted  on  a  very  large  scale  as  the 
majority  of  the  trees  in  the  planted  area  are  young.  The  initial  tappings  of  five-year 
and  six-year-old  trees  have  shown  that  the  yields  of  dry  rubber  per  tree  compare  very 
favourably  with  those  obtained  in  the  Straits  Settlements,  Malaya,  and  Ceylon,  and 
that  the  quality  of  the  product  is  excellent.  In  1916  tapping  operations  will  be  on 
a  far  larger  scale. 

Tapping  experiments  at  the  various  experiment  stations  established  by  the  Gov- 
ernment continue  to  give  satisfactory  results,  both  as  regards  the  yield  of  the  trees 
and  the  cost  of  collecting  the  rubber. 

The  area  reported  to  be  under  coffee  was  4,468  acres.  The  export  of  coffee  during 
the  year  amounted  to  1,538  cwt.  as  compared  with  2,131  cwt.  in  1914;  a  decrease  due 
to  seasonal  changes. 

Cocoanuts  are  now  planted  on  17,920  acres  of  land,  whilst  the  acreage  last  year 
was  15,094.  The  export  of  nuts  increased  from  1,890,000  to  2,090,000,  whilst,  in 
addition,  1,619  cwt.  of  copra  were  exported.  -  By  far  the  greater  number  of  the  nuts 
grown  are  used  locally  for  the  manufacture  of  oil.  There  is  a  very  wide  area  of  land 
suitable  for  the  planting  of  cocoanuts,  on  parts  of  which  extension  of  such  planting 
is  being  active.y  carried  on.  Under  proper  cultivation  and  drainage  the  yearly  crop 
will  be  very  largely  increased  in  the  near  future. 

The  cultivation  of  limes  is  increasing;  about  970  acres  are  now  occupied  by  this 
product.  The  erection  of  machinery  at  Plantation  Providence,  Berbice,  and  at  Plan- 
tation Agatash,  Essequebo,  for  the  .production  of  concentrated  juice  and  of  citrate 
of  lime  is  giving  this  promising  industry  a  much  desired  impetus.  A  small  factory  for 
the  preparation  of  concentrated  lime-juice  is  in  course  of  erection  by  the  Government 
at  Onderneeming,  Essequebo.    Over  19,000  pounds  of  citrate  of  lime  were  exported. 

There  are  large  areas  of  land  suitable  for  the  raising  of  cattle.  The  number  in 
the  colony  is  estimated  at  10,300,  but  it  is  certain  that  this  estimate  is  far  below  the 
actual  figure.  Six  hundred  and  forty-nine  cattle  were  exported.  Horses  are  returned 
at  1,010;  sheep  at  22,150;  goats  at  15,300;  swine  at  13,700  ;  and  donkeys  at  6,000. 
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Cattle  grazing  was  continued  .on  the  Rupununi  and  Takatu  Savannahs  and  at 
the  31st  December,  1915,  there  were  in  existence  for  these  localities  12  permissions 
held  by  11  different  ranchers  embracing  an  estimated  area  of  581*  square  miles.  The 
number  of  cattle  on  these  ranches  is  estimated  at  not  less  than  12,500  head.  The 
raising  of  cattle  on  the  coastal  savannah  was  also  successfully  continued.  The  Abary 
Cattle  Ranch  Company  had  on  their  ten  square  mile  grazing  area  at  the  31st  Decem- 
ber, 1915,  2,010  head  and  had  sold  during  the  year  1915  another  106  head.  There  is 
scope  for  other  cattle-raising  undertakings  in  this  colony. 

MANUFACTURES. 

Sugar,  rum,  molasses,  molascuit,  rice,  and  rice-meal  are  the  principal  articles  of 
manufacture  exported.  A  certain  quantity  of  leather  and  cacao  is  prepared  for  local 
consumption.  Matches  are  made,  and  there  is  a  large  and  well-equipped  ice  factory 
with  cold  storage  accommodation. 

One  of  the  three  iron-work  foundries  has  good  accommodation  for  the  docking 
and  repairing  of  steamers  of  small  size.  There  is  also  a  Government  dry  dock,  160 
feet  long  and  35  feet  wide. 

There  are  two  well  equipped  factories  in  Georgetown  which  manufacture  boots 
and  shoes  6f  all  descriptions  for  the  local  market.  The  larger  is  capable  of  turning 
out  between  2,000  to  3,000  pairs  per  week,  while  the  smaller  can  handle  500  pairs. 
Both  establishments  manufacture  strong  and  serviceable  footwear,  which  finds  a 
ready  sale  with  the  great  bulk  of  the  people.    The  prices  charged  are  very  reasonable. 

FISHERIES. 

There  is  room  for  considerable  development  in  several  directions,  especially  in 
sea  fishing,  curing  with  the  aid  of  ice,  and  smoking.  A  fair  supply  of  sea  fish  is 
generally  kept  at  the  ice  depot,  but  ice  is  not  generally  used.  In  early  times  smoked 
or  barbecued  paku  was  got  from  the  northwest  in  large  quantities,  but  is  now  rarely 
seen.  Salt  cod,  herrings  and  mackerel  are  imported  in  quantity,  but  no  colony  fishes 
are  cured.  Fresh  water  fish  is  obtainable  in  the  markets,  but  not  to  the  extent  desired ; 
in  fact  the  supply  is  precarious.  Rarely  can  a  particular  kind  be  got  to  order.  The 
angler  may  enjoy  good  sport  with  tarpon  or  cuffum,  as  well  as  several  other  fish  that 
are  more  grateful  to  the  palate.  The  river  fishing  in  the  interior  is  exceptionally 
good.  Fish  glue  or  isinglass  from  the  gilbaker  was  exported  to  the  amount  of  11,386 
pounds,  value  £1,006  13s.  4d. 

MINES. 

Gold. — The  gold  produced  during  the  twelve  months  January  to  December,  1915, 
and  which  passed  through  the  Department  of  Lands  and  Mines  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  royalty  was  52,585  ounces  0  pennyweights  4  grains,  a  decrease  on  the  previous 
year's  production  due  principally  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  alluvial  workings  in  the 
Kaburi  river,  Mazaruni  river. 

Two  nuggets  of  fair  size  weighing,  respectively,  22  ounces  18  pennyweights  8 
grains  from  the  Puruni  and  IT  ounces  18  pennyweights  from  the  Barima  were  found 
during  the  period. 

Diamonds. — The  output  of  diamonds  for  the  twelve  months  January  to  December, 
1915,  was  4,919 &  carats,  estimated  to  be  worth  £10,248  8s.  9d.;  the  average  is  5-73 
stones  to  the  carat  and  is  an  improvement  in  size  on  the  stones  won  in  previous  years. 
The  largest  stones  declared  during  the  year  weighed  818,  7£  and  3£  carats  respectively. 

The  war  continued  to  affect  the  diamond,  industry  but  to  a  lesser  extent  than  last 
year  and  fair  prices  are  now  realized  in  the  United  Kingdom,  to  which  all  diamonds 
exported  are  required  by  proclamation  to  be  sent. 
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TIMBER. 

Only  113, ^01  cubic  feet  of  all  kinds  were  exported  from  the  colony  during  the 
year,  due  to  the  difficulty  experienced  by  merchants  in  obtaining  the  necessary  s.hips 
for  conveying  the  timber  abroad.  In  addition  to  the  timber,  8,905  tons  of  firewood 
and  58,424  bags  of  charcoal  were  also  exported  during  1915.  There  was,  however,  a 
large  trade  done  and  for  greenheart  timber  good  prices  were  obtained. 

shipping. 

There  was  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  vessels  w,hich  entered  and  cleared  at  the 
various  ports  of  the  colony  during  the  yeaf,  3,698  vessels  with  an  aggregate  of  943,876 
tons  entered  and  cleared  during  1915,  as  against  4,435  vessels  with  an  aggregate  of 
1,039,582  tons  in  1914. 

There  was  a  larger  export  of  domestic  products  than  in  the  previous  year,  and 
although  fewer  vessels  visited  the  colony  they  carried  away  larger  cargoes  than  they 
did  in  1914. 

The  following  table  shows  the  nationality,  number,  description,  and  tonnage  of 
the  vessels  which  entered  at  the  various  custom  houses  of  the  colony,  together  with 
the  percentage  tonnage  of  each  nationality  to  the  total  tonnage: — 


Nationality. 

Entered. 

Percentage 
of  total  tonnage 
entered. 

Steam  Vessels. 

Sailing  Vessels. 

Total. 

French  

No. 

222 
3 

35 
168 

28 

Tons. 

359,632 
4,943 
26,855 
42,538 
23,353 

No. 

227 
3 

Tons. 

10,081 
1,316 

No. 

449 

6 
35 
209 
28 

4 

1,133 

Total. 

399,713 
6,259 
26,855 
44,194 
23,353 
1,245 
1,322 

78  18 
1  32 
5-68 
934 
494 
•26 
•28 

41 

1,656 

4 

1,133 

1,245 
1,322 

Total  

456 

457,321 

1,408 

15,620 

1,864 

472,941 

100  00 

Outward  bound  there  was  a  total  tonnage  of  steam  vessels  of  453,980  tons,  against 
502,012  tons  in  the  previous  year.  Of  sailing  ships,  1,394,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage 
of  16,955,  cleared  against  1,550,  aggregating  17,154  tons  in  1914. 
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SUGAR  CROP  IN  CUBA. 

Under  date  of  December  29,  Mr.  J.  C.  Manzer,  special  representative  of  the  New 
Brunswick  Government  in  Havana,  forwarded  the  Department  the  following  statistics 
with  reference  to  the  production  of  sugar  in  the  island  of  Cuba. 

SUGAR  PRODUCTION  TWENTY  YEARS  AGO  AND  NOW. 

The  following  table  shows  the  production  of  sugar  each  year  in  Cuba  for  the  last 

twenty  years. 

As  not  more  than  one-quarter  of  the  island  is  yet  under  cultivation  it  is  probable 
that  the  production  will  continue  to  increase  for  many  years. 


Year.  Tons. 

1897   212,051 

1898   305,543 

1899   345,260 

1900  •   308,543 

1901   635,856 

1902   850,181 

1903   998,878 

1904   1,040,228 

1905   1,163,258 

1906  -.   1,158,749 

1907   1,427,673 

1908   961,958 

1909  x   I,5i3,582 

1910  1   1,804,349 

1911   1,480,217 

1,912   1,893,687 

1913   2,429,240 

1914   2,596,567 

1915   2,582,845 

1916   3,006,274 


ESTIMATE  <>F  SUGAR  CROP  FOR  SEASON  1917. 

Based  on  information  regarding  crop  conditions  obtained  from  the  large  number 
of  sugar  mills  now  in  operation,  the  following  estimate  has  been  made  of  the  sugar 
production  from  the  crop  of  1917. 


Port  of  Shipment. 

Centrales. 

Sacks. 

  23 

1,956  000 

  30 

3,724,000 

Cardenas  

  19 

2,912,000 

  25 

3,036,000 

Sagua  

  19  ■> 

1,649,000 

Caibarien  :  

  16 

l;560,000 

870,000 

Cuba  

6S0..000 

Manzanillo  

  9 

925.000 

Santa  Cruz  del  Sur  

  1 

375,000 

Nuevitas  

  3 

480,000 

...>.....           19  . 

2,105,000 

  1 

440,000 

  8 

1,410,000 

  3 

1,550,000 

2 

619.000 

1 

500,000 

Zaza  

2 

10>7,000 

  1 

110,000 

Total  

 ,  ..  201 

25.00S.000 

The  total  amount  given  above  is  equal  to  :->,G74,241  tons  of  2,240  pounds. 
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GOVERNMENT  NOTICES  AFFECTING  TRADE. 

(Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 
United  Kingdom. 

RESTRICTIONS  OX  DEALINGS  IN  SEED  POTATOES. 

Great  Britain. 

At  the  request  of  the  food  controller,  and  in  consultation  with  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, the  Board  of  Trade  have  made  an  order  (of  which  the  operative  provisions 
are  set  out  below)  designed  to  safeguard  the  supply  of  seed  potatoes  for  next  year's 
crop.  This  order  does  not  affect  existing  contracts  for  potatoes  intended  solely  for 
seed  purposes;  the  fulfilment,  however,  of  contracts  for  the  sale  of  potatoes  for  other 
purposes  may  be  interfered  with  by  the  terms  of  the  order. 

The  operative  provisions  of  the  order  are  as  follows : — 

1.  Seed  potatoes  shall  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  seed  only,  and  accordingly  no 
person  shall  use  any  seed  potatoes  for  any  other  purpose  than  seed.  Provided  that 
nothing  in  this  regulation  shall  affect  the  use  of  potatoes  in  his  own  household  by  a 
grower  not  being  a  grower  for  sale. 

2.  No  person  shall  sell  any  seed  potatoes  to  any  person  other  than  an  authorized 
purchaser,  and  no  person  other  than  an  authorized  purchaser  shall  buy  any  seed 
potatoes. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  provision  an  authorized  purchaser  means  a  person  dealing 
in  seed  potatoes  in  the  way  of  his  trade  or  business,  or  a  person  who  shall  on  the 
occasion  of  the  sale  of  seed  potatoes  to  ,him  certify  in  writing  to  the  vendor  thereof 
that  the  potatoes  comprised  in  such  sale  are  required  and  intended  to  be  used  for  the 
purposes  of  seed. 

3.  This  order  shall  not  affect  seed  potatoes  which  are  diseased  or  blemished,  or 
which  under  any  order  made  under  the  Destructive  Insects  and  Pests  Acts,  1877  and 
1907,  may  not  be  used  for  seed. 

4.  Any  person  acting  in  contravention  of  the  above  recited  provisions  as  applied 
by  this  order  is  guilty  of  a  summary  offence  against  the  Defence  of  the  Realm 
Regulations. 

5.  For  the  purpose  of  this  order  the  expression  u  seed  potatoes  "  means  potatoes 
of  a  variety  or  description  specified  in  the  first  column  of  the  schedule  appended  to 
this  order  which  will  pass  through  a  riddle  having  such  mesh  as  is  specified  in  the 
second  column  of  such  schedule  in  relation  to  such  variety  or  description,  and  will 
not  pass  through  a  riddle  having  such  mesh  as  is  so  specified  in  the  third  column  of 
such  schedule.  • 

6.  (a)  This  order  may  be  cited  as  the  "  Seed  Potatoes  Order,  1916." 

(b)  This  order  shall  extend  to  England,  Wales,  and  the  mainland  of  Scotland, 

and  to  the  islands  of  Bute  and  Arran. 

(c)  T,his  order  shall  come  into  force  on  the  18th  day  of  December,  1916. 

(d)  This  order  shall  remain  in  force  until  the  15th  day  of  March,  1917. 

SCHEDULE. 


Variety.  Mesh  of  Riddle. 
Part      I. — Potatoes  grown  in  the  mainland  of  Scotland  and  the 

islands  of  Arran  and  Bute —  ins.  ins. 

Arran  Chief   2|  1 

King  Edward   2  1 

President   2 .  14 

Evergood   2  11 

British  Queen   2  lk 

Great  Scot   2|  1 

King  George  V   2  J  1 

All  other  varieties  so  grown   1|  14 
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schedule. — Continued.. 


Part    II. — Potatoes  grown  in  England  and  Wales  from  Scotch 
seed  of  the  1915  crop — 

Arran  Chief   2  1 

King  Edward  ; .   .  .  i%  14 

British  Queen   1|  ij 

Great  Scot   2  1 

King  George  V   lg  \\ 

Evergood   1|  11 

Royal  Kidney   1§  i 

All  other  varieties  so  grown   1§  li 

Part  III, — Potatoes  grown  in  England    and    Wales    from  seed 
other  than  Scotch  seed  of  the  1915  crop — 

All  varieties  so  grown   lg  14 


Ireland. 

At  the  request  of  the  Food  Controller  and  in  consultation  with  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  for  Ireland  the  Board  of  Trade  have  made 
an  order  governing-  the  use  of  seed  potatoes  in  Ireland  on  the  lines  of  the  order 
recently  applied  to  Great  Britain  (see  immediately  preceding  notice)  and  limiting 
the  right  to  export  potatoes  from  Ireland  to  persons  expressly  licensed  for  that  pur- 
pose by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction.  All  applications 
for  such  licenses  should  be  addressed  to  that  Department  at  4  Upper  Merrion  street, 
Dublin. 

The  operative  provisions  of  the  new  order  are  as  follows: — 

Except  with  the  express  authority  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical 
Instruction  for  Ireland  no  person  shall  export  any  potatoes  from  Ireland  to  any  desti- 
nation outside  Ireland. 

Seed  potatoes  as  hereinafter  denned  shall  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  seed  only, 
and  accordingly  no  person  shall  use  any  seed  potatoes  for  any  other  purpose  than  seed. 
Provided  that  nothing  in  this  regulation  shall  affect  the  use  of  potatoes  in  his  own 
household  by  a  grower  not  being  a  grower  for  sale. 

No  person  shall  sell  any  seed  potatoes  to  any  person  other  than  an  authorized  pur- 
chaser and  no  person  other  than  an  authorized  purchaser  shall  buy  any  seed  potatoes. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  provision  an  authorized  purchaser  means  a  person  dealing 
in  seed  potatoes  in  the  way  of  his  trade  or  business  or  a  person  who  shall  on  the 
occasion  of  the  sale  of  seed  potatoes  to  him  certify  in  writing  to  the  vendor  thereof 
that  the  potatoes  comprised  in  such  sale  are  required  and  intended  to  be  used  for  the 
purposes  of  seed. 

The  provisions  of  this  order  relating  to  the  use  and  sale  of  seed  potatoes  shall  not 
affect  seed  potatoes  which  are  diseased  or  blemished,  or  which  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  for  Ireland  are  unfit  to  be  used 
for  seed.  « 

For  the  purpose  of  this  order  the  expression  "  seed  potatoes  "  means  any  potatoes 
vjiieh  will  pnss  through  a  riddle  having  a  l§-inch  mesh  and  will  not  pass  through  a 
riddle  having  a  li-inch  mesh. 

Any  person  acting  in  contravention  of  the  above  recited  provision  as  applied  by 
this  order  is  guilty  of  a  summary  offence  against  the  Defence  of  the  Realm  Regula- 
tions. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  SEED  POTATOES. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries,  with 
the  Treasury,  to  finance  a  scheme  for  the  distribution  of  seed  potatoes.  The  president 
has  invited  the  county  war  agricultural  committees  to  request  borough  and  urban 
councils  and  parish  councils  to  ascertain  what  quantity  of  seed  potatoes  is  required 
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in  each  village;  to  collect  cash  with  orders  and  to  distribute  seed.  It  is  proposed  that 
arrangements  should  be  made  to  deliver  the  potatoes  at  convenient  distributing  centres 
in  1  cwt.  bags.  Not  more  than  5  cwt.  may  be  supplied  to  each  grower,  and  the  range 
of  varieties  will  necessarily  be  limited. 

Russia. 

RUSSIAN  PROHIBITED  IMPORTS  VIA  WHITE  SEA. 

The  Board  of  Trade  aref  in  receipt,  through  the  Foreign  Office,  of  information  to 
the  effect  that  the  official  "  Bulletin  of  Laws  "  of  Petrograd  of  the  30th  October/12tb 
November  publishes  an  Imperial  Decree  of  the  25th  October/7th  November  establish- 
ing, temporarily,  till  the  day  of  ratification  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  the  following  regu- 
lations : — 

1.  Only  such  cargoes  may  be  imported  at  ports  of  the  White  sea  as  have  been  duly 
granted  licenses  by  the  Marine  Transport  Conference  of  the  Ministry  of  Marine,  by 
the  President  of  the  Russian  Government  .Committee  in  London,  or  by  the  accredited 
Agent  of  the  Ministry  of  War  deputed  to  America. 

2.  Cargoes  arriving  at  ports  of  the  White  sea  without  the  licenses  referred  to 
above  shall  be  subject  to  confiscation  by  order  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  Arch- 
angel and  of  the  White  Sea  water  region,  or  by  order  of  persons  specially  authorized 
by  him. 

3.  Cargoes  confiscated  in  virtue  of  the  foregoing  clause  shall  be  placed  at  the 
disposition  of  the  Minister  of  War,  on  whom  will  depend  the  disposal  of  such  cargoes 
for  the  necessities  of  the  State,  or  their  sale,  the  proceeds  to  be  entered  in  the  receipts 
of  tho  State  Treasury. 

4.  The  stipulations  of  the  above  three  clauses  shall  come  into  force  on  the  lapse 
of  one  month  from  the  date  of  promulgation  of  this  Decree  (i.e.,  on  the  lapse  of  one 
month  from  the  30th  October /12th  November). 

[Note. — In  connection  with  the  foregoing  notice,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  a 
prohibition  of  imports  via  Archangel  and  White  Sea  ports,  except  under  special  per- 
mission, has  been  in  force  since  last  spring.  The  Board  of  Trade  understand  that  the 
ebove-mentioned  Decree  has  been  issued  as  a  formal  promulgation  of  the  prohibition, 
and  with  the  object  of  determining  the  duration  of  the  prohibition,  and  of  laying 
down  definite  provisions  as  to  the  competent  licensing  authorities.] 


PRICES  OF  FRUIT  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Mr.  J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Canadian  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner  to  the  United  King- 
dom, stationed  at  Liverpool,  will  submit  reports  on  apple  market  conditions  which  will 
appear  from  time  to  time  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin.  By  an  arrangement  with  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  the  Fruit  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture publishes  twice  each  week  cabled  reports  on  prevailing  fruit  prices  in  Great 
Britain  as  compiled  by  Mr.  Forsyth  Smith,  with  the  assistance  and  co-operation  of 
the  Canadian  cargo  inspectors  at  Liverpool,  London,  Glasgow  and  Bristol.  These 
semi-weekly  reports  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Department.  The  cables 
referred  to  will  also  appear  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin. 

Reports  received  gave  the  following  particulars  with  respect  to  the  fruit  markets 
of  Great  Britain: — 

All  prices  quoted  here  are  wholesale  unless  otherwise  stated. 

London:  December  29.  Nova  Scotian  apples  ex  ss.  Salerno  discharged,  but  few 
selling  until  next  week.  Condition  reported  somewhat  unsatisfactory — some  frosted. 
Wellingtons,  10s  to  12s  per  box.  Cox's  Orange  (half  barrels),  No.  l's,  24s,  No.  2's 
20s,  No.  3's  15s. 
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Glasgow:  Sale  December  28.  American  York  Imperials  24s  to  ztfs,  Ben  Davis 
and  Baldwin  22s  to  25s,  Albemarle  Pippins  30s  to  39s. 

Liverpool:  Sale  December  30.  New  York  Baldwins  28s,  Greenings,  slack,  24s 
Od,  Virginian  Ben  Davis  27s  6d,  slack  18s  3d,  Yellow  Newtowns,  best  packs,  36s, 
others  22s,  York  Imperial  30s.  Washington  Yellow  Newtowns  (sizes  125  to  163) 
Extra  Fancy  lis  6d,  Fancy  lis,  Fancy  Oregon  Yellow  Newtowns  (sizes  125  to  163) 
lis  6d,  Choice  Idaho  Newtowns  (sizes  125  to  163)  lis  9d,  California  Yellow  Newtowns, 
four  tier  9s  6d.    Keiffer  pears  17s  to  21s  per  barrel,  and  5s  6d  to  6s  3d  per  box. 

London:  Sale  of  January  2.  Nova  Scotian  apples  ex  ss  Salerno,  several  lots 
slack  and  wasty.  No.  1  Baldwins  27s  to  28s,  No.  2's  25s  to  26s,  No.  3's  22s  to  24s; 
No.  1  Golden  Kusset  33s  to  34s,  No.  2's  30s  to  32s,  No.  3's  26s  to  28s;  No.  1  Falla- 
water  24s  to  26s,  No.  2's  21s  to  24s,  No.  3's  20s  to  22s;  No.  1  Wageners  24s  to  26s, 
No.  2's  22s  to  24s,  No.  3's  20s  to  22s;  No.  1  Starks  24s  to  26s,  No.  2's  24s  to  25s, 
No.  3's  21s  to  22s;  No.  1  Greenings  24s,  No.  2's  22s,  No.  3's  15s  to  16s.  Baldwins  in 
I  his  shipment  excellent.  Shippers  should  avoid  previous  years'  practice  of  holding 
this  variety  too  long.  Washington  Jonathans  and  Winesaps  (best  sizes)  lis  to  12s, 
Yellow  Newtowns  12s. 

Liverpool:  Sale  of  January  3.  One  hundred  and  sixty-two  barrels  of  Ontario 
apples  ex  ss.  Canada.  Condition  excellent.  No.  1  Cranberry  Pippin  35s,  No.  2's  33s, 
No.  3's  24s  6d,  No.  1  and  2  Spies  (mixed  lots)  35s  6d,  No.  2's  33s  6d,  No.  3's  22s. 
No.  1  Maine  Baldwins,  best  lots,  36s,  others  26s,  boxes  9s  6d.  No.  1  Ben  Davis  27sf 
No.  2's  26s.  Fancy  Oregon  Spitzenbergs  (sizes  125  to  163)  10s  6d,  Yellow  Newtowns 
(sizes  125  to  163)  Extra  Fancy  lis  6d  to  12s  3d,  Fancy  11  to  lis  6d;  Fancy  Wagener 
lis;  Fancy  Idaho  Rome  Beauty  lis.  "C"  grade  Yellow  Newtowns  (sizes  125  to 
163)  lis  to  lis  9d. 

Liverpool:  Sale  January  5.  Virginia  Ben  Davis  28s,  York  Imperial  27s,  Yellow 
Newtowns  24s,  No.'l  Maine  Baldwins  31s,  Extra  Fancy  Oregon  Newtowns  (best  counts) 
12s  9d,  (size  175  to  200)  12s,  Choice  Newtowns  (size  96  to  113)  10s  6d,  (size  125  to 
163)  lis  6d,  Fancy  Idaho  Rome  Beauty  (size  96  to  113)  10s  6d,  Califoxnia  Newtowns 

(4  tiers)  9s  3d. 

Glasgow:  Sale  of  January  4.  Nova  Scotians  apples  ex  ss.  Saturnia.  Many  bar- 
rels slack.  No.  1  Fallawaters  25s,  slacks  22s,  No.  2's  22s,  slacks  21s;  No.  1  Greenings 
27s,  No.  2's  22s;  No.  1  Baldwins  (best  packs)  28s,  others  26s,  slacks  22s,  No.  2's  22s, 
slacks  l£s;  No.  1  Ben  Davis  23s  6d,  slacks  21s  6d,  No.  2's  (slack)  19s;  No.  1  Non- 
pareil 25s;  No.  1  Pewaukee  (slack)  22s,  No.  2's  20s  6d;  No.  1  Stark  23s  6d,  slacks 
22s,  No.  2's  20s;  No.  1  Manns  22s,  No.  2's  20s;  No.  1  American  Baldwins  30s,  No. 
2's  26s;  Virginia  York  Imperials  31s,  Albermarle  Pippin  40s,  Yellow  Newtowns  32s; 
Extra  Fancy  Washington  Newtowns  (size  125  to  163)  12s,  Fancy  lis  9d,  Choice  10s 
6d;  Extra  Fancy  Jonathans  (size  125  to  163)  12s,  Fancy  lis  6d,  Choice  10s  9d;  Extra 
Fancy  Winesaps  (125  to  163)  12s  6d,  Fancy  lis,  Choice  10s  6d. 

London:  January  5.  Final  sale  of  Nova  Scotian  apples  ex  ss.  Salerno.  No.  1 
Baldwins  30s,  No.  2's  28s,  Large  3's  26s,  ordinary  3's  22s;  No.  3  Ribston  (excellent) 
26s  ;  No.  1  Fallawater  28s,  No.  2's  24s;  No.  1  Ben  Davis  25s,  No.  2's  23s.  Washington 
Jonathans  11  to  12s. 
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NOTES  ON  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

LABOl'R  MARKET  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  EN  NOVEMBER. 

According  to  the  December  issue  of  the  Board  of  Trade  Labour  Gazette,  nearly 
all  the  industries,  especially  those  connected  with  war  requirements,  were  fully 
employed  in  November,  and  in  many  cases  were  working  overtime.  Most  of  the  essen- 
tial trades  would  have  been  able  to  employ  more  labour  if  obtainable. 

Employment  at  coal  mines  was  good;  the  number  of  workpeople  increased  by 
Dearly  1  per  cent,  but  owing  to  transport  difficulties  the  average  number  of  days 
worked  by  the  collieries  showed  a  slight  decline.  At  iron  mines  it  continued  very 
good;  at  shale,  lead  and  tin  mines  good,  and  at  quarries  fairly  good. 

In  the  pig-iron  industry  employment  was  good,  and  the  number  of  furnaces  in 
blast  showed  a  further  slight  increase.  At  iron  and  steel  works  it  was  very  good,  and 
there  was  an  increase  both  in  the  number  of  workpeople  and  the  aggregate  number  of 
shifts  worked.  The  engineering  and  shipbuilding  trades,  as  in  previous  months,  were 
extremely  busy,  with  much  overtime.  In  the  tinplate  and  steel  sheet  trades  there  was 
still  short  time,  owing  to  a  restricted  supply  of  raw  materials.  Most  of  the  other 
metal  trades  continued  very  busy,  and  a  great  deal  of  overtime  was  reported,  espe- 
cially by  brass  and  sheet  metal  workers. 

In  the  cotton  trade  employment  was  good  in  the  spinning  department,  and  fair 
in  the  weaving  section,  but  on  the  whole  showed  a  slight  decline.  There  was  much 
activity  in  the  woollen  and  worsted  trades,  and  the  supply  of  labour  was  not  equal 
to  the  demand.  The  linen  trade  showed  little  change,  and  short  time  continued  to  be 
worked  in  Ireland.  Employment  was  good  in  the  jute,  hosiery,  bleaching,  calico 
printing,  dyeing  and  finishing  trades,  and  fairly  good  in  the  silk  and  carpet  trades. 
In  the  lace  trade  employment  continued  fair  in  the  curtain  and  slack  in  the  fancy 
branch;  on  plain  nets  much  activity  was  caused  by  Government  contracts. 

Tlje  boot  and  shoe  trades  showed  much  activity  both  on  Army  contracts  and  in 
the  civilian  trade.  Employment  in  the  leather  industry  was  good,  except  with  some 
branches  of  the  saddle  and  harness  trade. 

Employment  in  the  ready-made  tailoring  trade,  the  shirt  and  collar  trade,  and 
the  wholesale  mantle,  costume,  blouse,  etc.,  trades  continued  fair.  It  was  also  fair 
with  dressmakers  in  retail  firms  in  London,  but  slack  with  Court  and  private  dress- 
makers and  with  bespoke  tailors.  Employment  was  good  in  the  corset  trade,  and  with 
ielt  hat  makers ;  in  the  silk  hat  trade  it  was  reported  as  bad. 

Men  remaining  in  the  building  trades  were  well  employed,  partly  on  Government 
requirements  and  partly  on  factory  extensions  or  repairs  and  alterations.  In  the 
brickmaking  trade  there  was  a  seasonal  decline,  but  employment  was  still  fairly  good. 
Cement  workers  continued  to  be  busy.  Employment  w7as  fairly  good  with  millsawyers 
and  fairly  good  with  coopers.  In  the  furnishing  trades  employment  was  very  fair, 
and  cabinetmakers  and  upholsterers  were  well  employed.  In  the  coachbuilding  trade 
employment  was  good,  and  slightly  better  than  in  the  previous  month. 

The  printing  trades  showed  a  seasonal  improvement,  and  a  considerable  amount 
of  overtime  was  reported;  in  the  bookbinding  trades  employment  continued  good, 
with  much  overtime.    Employment  in  the  paper  trade  was  fairly  good. 

Employment  in  the  glass  trade  continued  good.  In  the  pottery  trade  the  china 
branch  was  busy,  but  with  tile  and  sanitary  ware  makers  there  was  a  decline.  In  the 
food  preparation  trades  employment  was  very  good,  with  much  overtime  and  a  shortage 
of  labour. 

In  England  and  Wales  comparatively  little  progress  with  autumn  work  was  made 
in  agriculture  owing  to  wet  weather.  Apart,  however,  from  the  delay  owing  to  the 
weather,  the  scarcity  of  labour  was  reported  as  a  further  difficulty. 
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Employment  with  dock  labourers  showed  some  decline,  and  at  some  of  the  ports 
on  the  east  coast  it  was  rather  slack.  It  continued  good  on  the  whole  with  fishermen, 
but 'slack  with  fish  curers.  The  supply  of  seamen  and  fishermen  was  about  equal  to 
the  demand  at  ports  on  the  east  coast,  but  at  most  parts  there  was  some  shortage  in 
the  supply.  , 

TRADE  NOTES  FROM  PORTUGAL,  ROU MANIA  AND  RUSSIA. 

(Kelly's  Monthly  Trade  Review.) 

PORTUGAL. 

Guimaraes. 

The  municipality  has  decided  on  the  installation  of  an  electric  railway.  Interested 
parties  should  address  their  letters  to  the  Camara  Municipal,  Guimaraes,  Portugal. 

Lisbon. 

By  an  official  decree  a  Portuguese  commission  has  just  been  appointed  to  take 
economic  action  against  the  enemy. 

ROUMANIA. 

Bucharest. 

When  war  was  declared  it  was  discovered  that  7,300  permanent  inhabitants  in  the 
capital  were  Germans  and  Austrians,  out  of  which  no  less  than  4,926  were  commercial 
representatives.  At  the  same  time  English  commercial  representatives  scarcely 
amounted  to  more  than  a  score. 

A  few  days  before  war  was  declared,  according  to  information  from  Bucharest,  a 
contract  was  placed  with  the  "  German  Stahlwerksverband "  by  the  Roumanian  rail- 
ways for  the  delivery  of  25,000  to  30,000  tons  of  railway  rails,  intended  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  line  from  Crajova  to  Bucharest. 

RUSSIA. 

Alexandrovsh. 

A  new,  large  wharf  has  been  established  here  in  connection  with  the  Russian  naval 
station  at  Murman.  During  the  summer  Russian  warships  have  been  keeping  a  very 
strict  watch  on  the  Murman  coast,  subjecting  all  ships  to  examination  on  approaching. 

Archangel. 

The  Russian  military  authorities  have  now  established  a  complete  service  of 
motor  cars  between  Archangel  and  Petrograd,  thereby  splendidly  supplementing  the 
railway.    This  road  to  Petrograd  is  about  615  miles  in  length. 

The  cars  which  carry  the  freight  between  the  towns  are  very  heavy  lorries,  mostly 
of  American  types. 

EJcaterinoslaiv. 

Machinery  and  instruments  to  be  applied  in  metal  working  and  automobile  making 
have  been  lately  imported  into  this  district,  and,  it  is  reported,  find  a  large  sale  in 
considerable  quantities. 

A  commercial  house  of  good  standing  desires  to  import  rapid  tool  steel  files,  drills 
and  machinery  for  working  metal  and  steel. 

Kieff. 

Pocket  knives  are  articles  in  which  there  is  an  actual  famine  in  Russia.  The 
pocket  knife  mostly  liked  is  the  one  3  to  H  inches  long  with  two  blades  and  a  cork- 
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screw.  There  are  very  good  Russian-made  pocket  knives  on  the  market,  considerably 
cheaper  than  imported  knives,  but  they  are  all  of  a  very  cheap  appearance.  The  above- 
mentioned  pocket  knives  are  retailed  at  a  price  of  about  £2  17s.  9d.  per  dozen. 

Moscow. 

We  understand  that  it  is  contemplated  to  establish  a  big  shipping  bank  in  Russia 
for  the  purpose  of  affording  facilities  for  the  promotion  of  mercantile  transport.  The 
main  point  is  to  find  bottoms  for  the  stupendous  quantities  of  green  timber,  hemp  and 
other  raw  materials  now  waiting  for  export  from  Russia,  and  it  is  believed  that  practi- 
cally every  nation,  as  soon  as  peace  has  been  declared,  will  be  wanting  tonnage  for 
carrying  Russian  products.  If  we  are  rightly  informed,  the  Russian  Government, 
anxious  to  assist  the  development  of  industry,  trade  and  shipping,  is  favourably  dis- 
posed in  regard  to  this  new  bank,  which  is  looked  upon  as  an  interesting  experiment 
which,  if  successful,  will  lead  to  the  further  establishing  of  a  series  of  similar  banks. 

The  prices  of  footwear  are  constantly  rising,  and  although  maximum  prices  have 
been  fixed,  much  higher  prices  are  being  paid.  However,  the  authorities  are  said  to 
take  a  strong  view  if  the  maximum  prices,  recently  fixed,  are  violated,  and  even  the 
penalty  of  prison  may  be  the  result  of  cases  of  disobedience. 

Novo  Nikolaevsk. 

A  correspondent  has  recently  drawn  the  world's  attention  to  the  new  settlements 
in  Siberia  along  its  many  rivers,  and  to  the  changed  aspect  of  the  whole  country  since 
the  Siberian  railway  was  built. 

During  the  last  two  or  three  decades  Kustanai,  Taiga,  .Slavgorod,  and  Novo 
Nikolaevsk  have  grown  out  of  nothing;  and  Alexeievsk  has  sprung  up. 

Especially  remarkable  is  the  growth  of  Novo  Nikolaevsk.  This  is  now  a  huge 
town  with  pavements  such  as  cannot  be  found  in  the  majority  of  old  towns;  with 
electric  light,  numerous  large  stone  buildings  and  schools,  though  only  recently,  when 
the  great  Siberian  road  reached  the  Ob,  and  a  bridge  was  built  over  it,  where  Novo 
Nikolaevsk  now  stands  flourished  virgin  bush. 

The  secret  of  the  gigantic  growth  of  Novo  Nikolaevsk,  the  population  of  which 
has  now  passed  100,000,  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  city  is  situated  at  the  point  of  inter- 
section of  the  great  West  Siberian  artery,  the  Ob,  by  the  Siberian  railway.  Cargo 
was  shipped  by  the  Ob  and  its  tributaries  to  the  railway,  and  thence  proceeded  to 
distant  regions.  And  when  we  remember  that  the  Altai  equals  in  extent  ten  Switzer- 
lands ;  that  in  the  Barnaul  district,  for  example,  there  are  a  million  inhabitants,  the 
rapid  growth  of  Novo  Nikolaevsk  becomes  comprehensible,  as  a  "  window  into  Europe  " 
of  this  favoured  land. 

Now  that  the  Altai  railway  has  reached  Biisk,  Barnaul,  and  Semipalatinsk,  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  freight  will  go  past  Novo  Nikolaevsk,  but  nevertheless  a  brilliant 
future  awaits  the  latter,  for  it  will  make  up  for  the  loss  of  the  foregoing  by  the  cargoes 
which  will  be  transhipped  into  Ob  vessels  for  conveyance  down  the  river  to  the  future 
Ob-White  Sea  railway.  Novo  ^Nikolaevsk  will  thus  become  not  only  a  "  window  into 
Europe  "  for  the  Altai,  but  also  for  all  young  Siberia  along  the  railway  route  from  the 
eastern  boundary  of  Tomsk  Government  almost  to  Omsk. 

In  Novo  Nikolaevsk  people  are  greatly  interested  in  the  construction  of  a  railway 
from  the  lower  reaches  of  the  Ob  to  the  White  sea,  or  direct  to  the  Arctic. 

Odessa. 

The  British  Consul  here  in  his  report  for  1915  draws  the  attention  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  the  almost  limitless  potentiality  of  the  Russian  market,  and  of  the  imperative 
necessity  for  the  British  merchants  to  avail  themselves  without  delay  of  the  unique 
opportunities  opening  up  for  British  trade,  and  he  says  that  all  personal  factors  are 
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now  greatly  in  favour  of  the  British  merchant.  Although,  he  says,  the  Russian  people 
are  sincerely  sympathizing  with  everything  British,  people  and  goods  alike,  it  would 
be  wrong  to  believe  that  after  the  war  business  with  Russia  will  come  our  way  as  the 
result  thereof;  and  he  emphasizes  the  possibility  of  the  German  manufacturers'  and 
traders  coming  back  to  Russia,  because  the  methods  always  adopted  by  them  to  facili- 
tate trade  are  so  much  better,  from  the  Russian  point  of  view,  than  the  British 
methods. 

The  report  is  very  interesting,  very  encouraging  and  to  the  point,  and  our  manu- 
facturers and  merchants  would  do  well  to  read  and  consider  same.  "  Co-operation  in 
the  matter  of  organization  and  in  the  plan  of  campaign  should  be  adopted  immedi- 
ately," writes  the  consul,  and  he  explains  how  co-operation  could  be  established — 
namely,  either  by  a  group  of  firms  of  allied  trades  joining  together,  or  all  mercantile 
operations  to  be  carried  on  l^y  British  merchants  and  Russian  importers  forming  a 
concern.  As  a  matter  of  fact  much  of  the  German  trading  in  Russia  was  financed 
from  and  by  London.  The  question  of  granting  credit  is,  of  course,  debated  at  some 
considerable  length,  a  point  being  made  of  the  necessity  of  granting  four  to  six 
months'  credit  to  solvent  customers.  Stress  is  laid  on  the  well-known  fact  that  the 
Russian  trader,  as  a  rule,  is  a  man  of  honesty  and  straight  dealings. 

Another  matter  deserving  our  close  attention  is  the  consul's  advice  to  manufac- 
tures to  "  get  goods  up  nicely  for  sale."  He  says  that  this  is  of  special  importance  in 
Russia,  where  the  client  has  always  been  accustomed  to  have  .his  attention  drawn  to 
the  lovely  things  that  are  to  be  found  inside  the  shop,  such  as  painted  sign-boards 
outside  and  the  displaying  of  the  goods  in  an  artistic  and  bright  manner.  This  very 
interesting  report  concludes  with  the  good  advice  (alas  !  so  often  neglected),  that 
"  we  should  not  exercise  our  efforts  in  inducing  Russian  merchants  to  buy  what  we 
think  they  ought  to  purchase,  but  cultivate  their  taste  and  supply  exactly  the  goods 
they  want." 

An  inter-departmental  conference  in  the  Ministry  of  Finance  has  been  examin- 
ing a  series  of  projects  for  new  trunk  lines  to  connect  Central  Asia  with  Central 
Russia. 

The  first  group  of  promoters  proposes  to  build  at  the  outset  a  line  from  Charjui 
to  Kungrad  intended  to  serve  the  Turkestan  region  and  assist  the  development  of 
cotton  growing;  subsequently  the  line  Charjui- Alexandrov-Gai,  which  will  be  a  route 
for  the  export  of  freight  to  the  north,  and  the  import  of  grain,  timber  and  various 
other  manufactures  into  Turkestan.  The  second  group  proposes  a  line  from  Alex- 
androv-Gai to  Charjui,  which  will  traverse  the  Emba  River  country  and  serve  the 
wealthy  Emba  petroleum  region.  A  third  group  of  promoters  proposes  to  build  a 
trunk  line  running  from  Alexandrov-Gai  to  Khiva,  Charjui  and  Karki — i.e.,  as  far  as 
the  Afghan  frontier. 

The  Riazan-Ural  Railway  Company  proposes  to  construct  two  lines,  viz.,  Niko- 
laevsk-Kiarzh  and  Alexandrov-Gai-Charjui.  The  first  will  serve  the  rich  grain-grow- 
ing region  of  Samara,  and  besides  will  link  Saratov  with  Samara.  The  second,  in 
addition  to  serving  the  needs  of  the  Emba  petroleum  region,  to  which  it  is  proposed 
to  extend  a  branch,  will  afford  a  transit  route  for  the  connection  of  India  and  Russia. 
The  next  project  is  for  a  Samara-Emba  line  with  the  object  of  establishing  a  route 
for  the  export  of  petroleum  from  the  Emba  region  to  Central  Russia.  A  sixth  project 
is  for  a  base  line  from  the  town  of  Uralsk  to  Guriev  with  a  branch  to  Dos-Sor  and 
Rakushi  on  the  Caspian,  with  the  object  of  exploiting  the  Emba  petroleum  region  and 
exporting  petroleum  east  of  the  Volga  and  to  West  Siberia.  Moreover,  the  representa- 
tives of  this  project  propose  to  build  from  the  central  section'  of  the  projected  line  a 
branch  to  Alexandrov-Gai. 

Panama  hats  have  lately  come  into  vogue  here,  probably  as  a  result  of  the  usual 
stiff  German  summer  hats  being  unobtainable. 

An  agent  writes  that  ,he  is  in  a  position  to  sell  a  very  great  quantity  next  year. 
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Omsk. 

In  this  mining  district  steel  water-supply  pipes  are  in  demand,  in  dimensions  of 
2£  inches  to  3  inches,  and  mining,  engineering,  carpentry,  joiners'  and  builders'  tools 
and  machinery  find  likewise  a  profitable  sale  here. 

Pehrograd. 

It  is  announced  that  the  Kussian  Government  has  placed  with  British  makers 
orders  aggregating  19,200,000  yards  of  Army  cloth,  to  be  delivered  in  the  early  spring. 

The  Council  of  Ministers  at  a  recent  meeting  approved  a  proposal  submitted  by 
the  Ministry  of  Trade  and  Industry  for  the  formation  of  a  special  committee  on  the 
gold  industry,  for  which  the  Russian  gold-miners  have  been  agitating  for  some  time 
past.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  this  committee  to  consider  various  questions  and  measures 
directed  to  the  development  of  the  Russian  gold-mining  industry. 

Fort  Murman. 

A  new  British  consulate  has  been  established  here,  with  Kemi  and  Soroki  on  the 
White  Sea  as  district. 

Tifiis. 

Our  correspondent  informs  us  that  the  following  articles  are  wanted,  and  sug- 
gests that  we  ask  manufacturers  to  send  catalogues  and  illustrated  price-lists  of :— • 

Furniture,  office  furniture,  hardware,  corrugated  iron  for  building  purposes, 
drugs  and  chemicals,  kitchen  utensils,  paints  and  varnishes,  tools  and  radiators. 

Photographic  dry  plates  are  in  demand  by  two  or  three  firms  dealing  in  this  com- 
modity, and  we  have  been  asked  to  notify  manufacturers  that  there  is  a  very  good 
demand  for  sizes  9  by  12,  12  by  16£,  10  by  15  and  13  by  18  centimetres. 

Vladii'o  stoic. 

We  have  more  than  once  advised  commercial  firms  to  focus  their  attention  on 
this  promising  place.  Generally  speaking,  everything  is  wanted  here,  and  everybody 
is  anxious  to  buy,  no  matter  what.  Commercial  travellers  arriving  here,  bringing 
with  them  stocks,  large  or  small,  can  clear  the  same  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours.  The 
future  of  Vladivostok  is  indeed  bright.  The  port  is  open  the  entire  year,  as  ice- 
breakers do  a  very  good  service.  Of  course,  without  banking  facilities  it  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  do  a  large  trade  with  Vladivostok  and  its  back -land,  unless  on  credit  terms; 
but  in  most  instances  solvent  Kussian  firms  here  are  quite  willing  to  pay  cash  on 
delivery.  At  the  time  of  writing  the  population  is  well  over  100,000,  and  is  steadily 
growing.  It  is  a  modern  town,  very  progressive,  and  many  here  believe  that  within 
the  next  fifteen  years  Vladivostok  will  be  well  up  in  half  a  million  inhabitants.  An 
agent  writes  that  he  can  sell  gloves,  hosiery  and  woollen  piece  goods  in  large  quanti- 
ties, and,  likewise,  ready-made  suits  for  men  and  women.  So-called  "  American 
overalls  "  find  a  steady  sale.  Likewise,  any  kind  of  farming  implements  and  agricul- 
tural machinery  are  in  request.  Motor-lorries  from  three  tons  upwards,  automobiles 
and  motor-cycles  in  any  quantity  would  be  immediately  snapped  up  on  arrival. 
Another  agent  writes  that  what  Vladivostok  really  wants  is  commercial  agents  and 
commercial  British  firms  to  establish  themselves  here,  and,  no  doubt,  the  field  is  decid- 
edly promising.  Everything  is  now  selling  at  enormously  enhanced  prices,  from  10  to 
100  per  cent  in  increase  from  the  normal. 

For  some  time  there  has  been  a  great  demand  for  all  kinds  of  beltings,  especially 
camel-hair  beltings.    The  width  in  demand  is  6  inches  by  16  inches. 

Interested  manufacturers  should  secure  local  agents. 
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Urga. 

A  very  interesting  experiment  is  now  being  tried  by  the  Educational  Section  of 
the  Department  for  Trade  and  Industry,  namely,  the  establishment  of  a  commercial 
Russian  high  school  here  in  Mongolia,  large  enough  to  accommodate  320  students. 
This  report  is  worth  attention  as  proving  that  the  authorities  appreciate  that  com- 
mercial education  is  now  essential,  and  it  augurs  well  for  the  future. 

BRITISH-ITALIAN  TRADE  AND  FINANCE. 

(The  British  Trade  Journal.) 

In  a  recent  issue  The  British  Trade  Journal  directed  attention  to  the  importance 
of  developing  commercial  and  financial  relations  with  Italy,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to 
note  that  some  of  the  principal  banks  are  fully  cognizant  of  the  openings  presented 
and  are  preparing  to  assist  merchant  and  manufacturing  firms  and  producers  generally 
to  develop  British  and  Italian  trade.  The  situation  which  presents  itself  now  and  in 
the  near  future  is  a  most  interesting  one.  Italy,  as  is  well  known,  has  to  a  large 
extent,  been  among  the  most  important  customers  of  the  Central  Powers.  Germany 
has  been  supplying  the  Italian  market  with  chemicals,  textiles,  machinery,  iron  and 
steel,  hardware  and  a  thousand-and-one  miscellaneous  products.  Italy,  on  the  other 
hand,  used  to  export  to  the  Central  Powers,  among  many  other  commodities,  cereals, 
fruits,  wine,  oils,  hemp,  hides  and  sulphur.  The  United  Kingdom  has  been  supplying 
Italy  with  coal  and  other  fuel,  iron  and  steel  manufactures,  machinery,  rubber  and 
heavy  chemicals,  taking  in  exchange  various  food  products,  hemp,  hides,  raw  silk, 
sulphur,  oils,  fruits  and  vegetables.  In  1913  our  imports  from  Italy  were  valued  at 
£8,127,000,  while  our  exports  thereto  were  valued  at  £15,621,000.  In  1915  the  value  of 
our  imports  from  Italy  was  £11,258,000,  and  our  exports  thereto  £17,627,000,  of  which, 
however,  more  than  three  and  a  half  million  pounds  represented  foreign  and  colonial 
products  shipped  via  the  United  Kingdom.  This  adverse  Italian  balance  of  trade  is 
also  found  in  the  total  values  of  Italian  commerce,  the  imports  in  1914  being  valued 
at  £134,324,000  and  the  exports  at  only  £86,772,000.  The  total  foreign  trade  is  but 
£6  7s.  per  head,  compared  with  £14  3s.  per  head  in  France,  and  £22  16s.  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  adverse  balance  has,  of  course,  to  be  made  good  in  various  ways,  such 
as  profits  on  shipping,  foreign  and  colonial  investments,  the  sums  remitted  by 
emigrants,  for  Italy,  with  a  population  of  35,000,000  has  during  recent  years  found  its 
people  emigrating  in  greater  numbers  than  any  other  country  in  Europe. 

There  is  now  a  prospect  of  introducing  important  changes  in  the  position  of 
Italian  trade  and  finance,  and  one  of  the  first  must  be  initiated  by  the  principal  bank- 
ing institutions  in  both  countries.  Steps  must  be  taken  to  increase  Italian  export 
trade,  for,  as  now  seems  probable,  when  a  considerable  part  of  the  Central  European 
market  is  lost,  Italian  merchants  must  be  prepared  with  new  outlets  in  other  countries. 
The  United  Kingdom,  reducing  its  imports  from  Central  Europe,  will  be  able  to  take 
increased  quantities,  of  Italian  products,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  numerous  manu- 
factured goods  formerly  imported  from  Germany  and  Austria  will  be  supplied  mainly 
from  the  United  Kingdom.  Financial  houses,  with  a  due  regard  to  their  future 
interests,  and  animated  by  the  laudable  desire  to  see  Italo-British  relations  developed 
and  strengthened,  will  be  able  materially  to  assist  this  commercial  movement.  The 
Italians,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted,  will  show  a  ready  preference  in  future  for  the 
products  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  possibly  fiscal  measures  may  be  decided  upon 
which  shall  assist  the  commercial  and  industrial  relations  between  the  two  countries. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  the  London  City  &  Midland 
Bank  and  the  Banca  Commerciale  Italiana  have  entered  into  a  very  close  alliance  for 
the  purpose  of  developing  trade  between  the  two  allied  nations.  In  view  of  the 
powerful  organization  and  widespread  activities  of  these  two  institutions  in  their 
respective  countries,  such  an  "  entente  "  will  be  heartily  welcomed  by  the  commercial 
and  industrial  communities  on  both  sides,  and  it  will  no  doubt  lead  to  most  satisfactory 
and  nra.c;tical  results. 
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TRADE  CONDITIONS  IN  SIBERIA. 

{The  Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

The  British  Vice-Consul  at  Omsk  (Mr.  S.  Randrup)  writes  that  prices  of  manu- 
factured goods  in  his  district  are  very  high  at  present.  The  demand  is  good,  stocks 
being  very  low,  and  British  goods  could  be  sold  profitably  there  in  spite  of  the  heavy 
duties  and  transport  exchange  difficulties.  Mr.  Randrup  does  not  overlook  the  diffi- 
culties under  which  British  manufacturers  are  labouring  at  the  present  time,  but  he 
points  out  that  the  supply  of  only  small  quantities  of  British  goods  might  have  a  great 
effect  on  British  trade  after  the  war  if  dealers  in  Siberia  knew  the  class  of  articles 
which  can  be  supplied  under  normal  conditions  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Importing  into  Russia  is  a  difficult  matter  at  present.  It  is  almost  impossible 
for  importers  to  make  remittances  abroad,  and  when  made  the  loss  on  exchange  is 
heavy.  Sea  freights  and  insurance  are  high,  and  transport  presents  considerable  diffi- 
culties. On  the  other  hand,  prices  are  good,  and  sales  can  be  made  for  cash  as  little 
credit  is  now  given.  There  is,  therefore,  a  good  opportunity  for  United  Kingdom 
firms  to  make  a  start  now  in  the  Siberian  market  with  any  manufactures  they  can 
spare.  After  the  war,  Russia  will  be  overrun  by  German  agents,  thus  making  it  more 
difficult  for  United  Kingdom  firms  to  commence  operations,  and  in  view  of  this  the 
British  Vice-Consul  recommends  firms  wishing  to  obtain  a  share  in  Russian  after-the- 
war  business  to  endeavour  to  start  now. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  port  of  Vladivostok  is  temporarily  closed  to 
the  import  of  goods  into  Russia  on  private  account,  but,  subject  to  the  licensing 
requirements,  goods  may  be  imported  into  Russia  via  Scandinavia,  or  by  means  of  the 
parcel  post  via  Canada  and  Japan. 

PULP  AND  PAPER  PRODUCTION  IN  JAPAN. 

(The  Paper  Maker. ^ 

Some  interesting  details  as  to  the  growth  of  the  paper  industry  in  Japan  and  an 
outline  of  suggested  measures  to  foster  its  continued  prosperity  after  the  war  are  con- 
ained  in  the  report  which   the   Economic   Investigation   Committee  submitted  to 
'arquis  Okuma  on  September  9.    Dealing  with  pulp  and  paper  production  in  Japan 
the  report  states: — 

The  Japanese  demand  for  paper  pulp  last  year  was  145,000  tons,  of  which  60,000 
tons  were  ground  pulp  and  85,000  tons  chemical  pulp.    The  ground  pulp  was  chiefly 
supplied  by  home  producers,  only  a  small  portion  being  imported.    Of  the  chemical 
ulp,  about  60,000  tons  came  from  abroad,  the  home  productions  being  limited  to 
25,000  tons  of  lower  grade  stuff  and  its  7,500  tons  of  superior  grade. 
.   The  total  cessation  of  pulp  imports  since  the  war  began  and  the  enormous  rise  in 
rices  has  stimulated  the  Japanese  pulp  industry.    Many  producers  are  now  laying 
ut  capital  in  Sakhalin  forests,  while  such  companies  as  the  Oji  Paper  Mill,  the  Sak- 
alin  industry  and  chemical  paper  factories  have  been  newly  established. 

The  Japanese  pulp  output,  therefore,  will  shortly  reach  60,000  tons,  with  a  pro- 
ducing capacity  of  40,000  tons  a  year  in  Sakhalin.  It  is  difficult  to  say  anything  about 
onditions  after  the  war  in  view  of  the  differences  in  the  production  of  Japanese  and 
oreign  pulp.  Foreign  chemical  pulp  before  the  war  used  to  make  a  good  profit  at  a 
rice  of  5  sen  a  pound,  whereas  the  prosperity  of  the  Japanese  pulp  industry  at 
resent  is  chiefly  due  to  the  good  price  obtained — 10  sen  a  pound.  Whether  Japanese 
%ulp  will  be  able  to  compete  with  the  foreign  stuff  when  the  price  for  the  latter  is 
owered  below  5  sen  after  the  war  entirely  depends  Upon  lowering  the  cost  of  produc- 
ion. 

To  encourage  the  pulp  industry  in  Japan,  the  following  measures  are  suggested 
r>y  the  committee:  Timber  for  pulp-making  shall  be  supplied  at  the  lowest  possible 
rice;  all  possible  facilities  for  the  transportation  of  material,  timber  and  pulp,  shall 
be  given  producers. 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 

Quantity  of  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators, 
and  at  Public  Elevators  in  tne  East. 

Prepared  hy  Inspection  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


Week  ending  January  5,  1917. 


Fort  William— 

C.  P.  R   

Consolidated  Elevator  Co  

Empire  Elevator  Co  

Ogilvie  Flour  Mills  Co  

Western  Terminal  Elevator  Co . . 

G.  TV  Pacific . .  .   

Grain  Growers'  Grain  Co  

Fort  William  Elevator  Co  

Eastern  Terminal  Elevator  Co.  . . 
Thunder  Bay  Elevator  

Port  Arthur — 
Port  Arthur  Elevator  Co  

D.  Horn  &  Co  

Canadian  Government  Elevator. . 
Grain  afloat  

Total  terminal  elevators. 


Saskatoon  Can.  Government  Elevator. . 
Moosejaw  Can.  Government  Elevator.. . 

Calgary  Can.  Government  Elevator  

Vancouver  Can.  Government  Elevator. . 


Total  interior  terminal  elevators 


Depot  Harbour  

Midland — 

Aberdeen  Elevator  Co  

Midland  Elevator  Co  

Tiffin,  G.  T.  P  

Port  McNicol  

Collingwood  

Goderich  Elevator  and  Transit  Co.,  Ltd. 

Grain  afloat  

Kingston — 

Montreal  Transportation  Co.  ...... 

Commercial  Elevator  Co  

Port  Colborne  

Prescott  

Montreal — 

Harbour  Commissioners  No.  1  

No.  2  

Montreal  Warehousing  Co  

Quebec  Harbour  Commissioners  

West  St.  John,  N.B  

Halifax,  N.S  


Total  public  elevators. 


Total  quantity  in  store . 


Wheat. 


Bushels. 

2,773,458 
991,695 
874,743 

1,219,261 
633,719 

2,655,370 

1,148,746 
803,560 
967,588 
687,794 

3,565,973 
252,509 
1,767,017 
89,245 


18,430,67! 


621,170 
629,001 
261,085 
4,475 


1,515,731 


321,420 
L9,961 
1,490,959 
1,315,854 


735,411 


751,163 


389,580 
98,643 

288,934 
23,190 

302,087 


5,787,202 
25,733,611 


Oats. 


Bushels. 

1,267,837 
405,340 
326,023 
182,216 
282,309 

1,950,503 
854,695 
597,864 
667,969 
497,796 

2,073,251 
124,601 
721,911 
101,331 


10,053,646 


194,909 
126,178 
197,282 
92,238 

610, 60; 


336,050 
122,432 


97,328 
2,126,643 

20,500 
218,717 
224,0(51 

144,992 
131,935 
1,527,334 


1,386,450 
1,146,381 
2,248,457 
165,643 
204,536 


10,101,459 


20,765,712 


Barley. 


Bushels. 

145,979 
28,274 
39, 401 
28,539 
25,826 

108,286 
80,080 
29,675 
19,063 
72,061 

356,446 
43,280 
85,850 


1,062,760 


8,247 
1,917 
15,197 


25,361 


36,840 


201,253 
51,104 


37,847 
d5,044 
1,247 


160,843 


584,178 
1,672,299 


Flax. 


Bushels. 


146,214 
233,060 


334,009 
84,001 


64,191 

'  63,875 

131,236 
128,456 
125,561 


1,310,603 


7,762 
44.348 

'  86 


22,196 


t  5,393 


t  5,393 


1,322,799 
t  5,393 


+  Corn 
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Grades  of  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  and  at  Pnblic  Elevators  in  the  East,  for  the  Week  ended 
January  5,  1917. 


Grades. 

Terminals. 

Interior 
Terminal 
Elevators. 

Public 
Elevators, 
Eastern 
Division. 

Totals. 

Wheat-  Grades  

Bushel* . 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

62, 557 
156,140 
1,094,347 
1,081,211 
1,479,879 
322,635 
044,718 
78,245 
oW  ,  i(  U 

Buthala. 

62, 557 
178,284 
2,825,790 
4,286,416 
4,678,327 
2,727,932 
727,357 
130,346 
10,027,351 

No    1  HurH 

22,144 
1,483,758 
2,833,732 
2,879,  149 
2,223,953 

No.  1  Northern  

247,691 
371,473 
319,300 
181,34-1 
82,639 
52, 101 
261,731 

No  9 

No.  3  „   

No.  4  Wheat    

No.  6  .,   

No.  6  „   

Other 

o ,  o  Jo ,  Oi'o 

18,341,433 

1,515,731 

5,787,202 

25,644,366 

89,245 

89,245 

Lc1,  iou,  t><  o 

1,515,731 

5,787,202 

25,733,611 

Oats— Grades. 

Extra  No  1  H  W 

Zo, o4Z 

34, 182 
189,340 
34,784 
208,830 
63,382 
17 , 805 
38,382 

23,842 
60,570 
9,113,912 
2,072,481 
2,195,419 
317,674 
523, 179 
6,357,304 

No.  1  C.W  

24, 11!) 

2,526,586 
894 , 593 
1,537,981 

2,269 

0.  397.986 
1,143,104 

448,608 
254,292 
505,314 

1,  oil),  not) 

No.  2 

No.  3  n   

Ex.  No.  1  Feed  

No.  1  Feed  

No.  2  i 

Other 

4,969,036 

9,952,315 

010,607 

10,101,459 

20,664,381 

Oats  Afloat 

101,331 

101,331 

Totals 

10,053,646 

610,607 

10,101,459 

20,765,712 

Barley—  Grades 

No.  3  extra  C.W  

171,219 
618,569 
456,873 
132,917 
292,721 

No  3  C  W 

164,808 
371,049 
249,334 

Ot  , 40/ 

220, 112 

6,411 

15,675 
1,750 
I ,  ozo 

No.  4  m 
Feed 

231,845 

OAK    rr  o  A 

205,789 
/ 6, yoo 
72, 609 

Other 

TY»+!jlu 

1,062,760 

979,701 
219,552 
74,931 

25,361 

14,377 
4,913 
2,062 

584,178 

1,672,299 

994,078 
224,465 
76,993 

37,263 

Flax   rj-rarlpQ 

No.  1  Northwestern  Canada  

No  2  C  W 

No.  3  "   

Rejected  

Other  

36,419 

844 

Totals  

1,310,603 

22,196 

16,472,839 

1,332,799 

Corn  

5,393 

5,393 

Total  quantity  in  store. . . .'  

30,857,687 

2,173,895 

16,478,232 

49,509,814 
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Quantity  of  Wheat  and  other  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 

Terminal  Elevators,  and  Public  Elevators  in  the  East,  on  January  5,  1917, 
with  comparisons  for  two  years. 


— 

Wheat. 

Other  Grain. 

Total.  ' 

Ja  nuary  5,  1917 — 

Bushels. 

18,341,433 
89,245 
1,515,731 
5,587,202 

Bushels. 

12,325,678 
101,331 
1,658,164 
10,891,030 

Bushels. 

30,667,111 
190,576 
2,173,895 
16,478,232 

January  8,  1916 — 

25,533,611 

24,976,203 

49,509,814 

20,782,670 
1,229,996 
8,071,905 

10,029,179 
188,620 
5,954,765 

30,811,849 
1,418,616 
14,026,670 

jPublic  elevators  in  the  East 
January  7,  1915 — 

30,084,571 

16,172,564 

46,257,135 

4,980,121 
1,826,502 
7,213,385 

3,111,384 
945,423 
4,746,518 

8,091,505 
2,771,925 
11,959,903 

Totals  

14,020,008 

8,803,325 

22,823,333 
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Number  of  Cars  of  Grain  and  Total  Quantities  Inspected  at  Winnipeg  and  other 
Points  in  the  Western  Division  for  the  Undermentioned  Periods. 


Wheat,  Spring — 

One  Hard  

One  Hard  White  Fife 
One  Man.  Northern . . 
Two  Man.  Northern . . 
Three  Man.  Northern. 

Number  Four  

Number  Five  

Number  Six  

Feed  

Smutty  

No  Grade  

Rejected  

Condemned  

No  Established  Grade. 

No.  4  Special  , 

No.  5  ..   

No.  6   

Goose  wheat  


Total  Spring  Wheat  

Wheat,  Winter- 
One  A.  R.  W  

Two  A.  R.  W   

Three  A.  R.  W  

Four  R.  W  

Five  Winter  

One  White  Winter  

Two  „   

Three   

One  Mixed  Winter   

Two   

Smutty  it   

Four  White  Winter  

No  Grade  

Rejected  


Total  Winter  Wheat   

TotalWheat   {gSnela- 

Oats- 
Extra  No.  1  C.W  , 

Number  One  Canadian  Western  

Two  „   

Three  „   

Extra  Number  One  Feed  

Number  One  Feed  

Two  "   

Rejected  

No  Grade   

Condemned  

Mixed  Grain  

Mixed  Grain  No.  2    


T°tal0ats {Bushels: 


Month  of 
December, 
1916. 


No. 


1,911 
-i,146 

3,989 
1,767 
857 
570 
668 
93 
3,977 
318 
8 

13 
927 
765 
350 
1 


20,363 
24,435,600 


15 
18,000 


20,378 
24,453,600 


3 
12 
1,441 
547 
994 
481 
515 
46 
2,040 
32 
83 


6,194 
12,697,700 


Four 
Months 
ended  Dec. 
1916. 


No. 


54 


12,483 
17,725 
15,570 
6,624 
3,347 
2,377 
4,972 
368 
8,367 
2,100 
31 
33 
4,325 
3,571 
2,190 
3 


84,140 
100,968,000 


107 
128,400 


84,247 
101,096,400 


4 
54 
6,891 
2,470 
2,355 
1,276 
2,065 
440 
4,129 
42 
291 
1 


20,018 
41,036,900 


Four 
Months 
ended  Dec. 
1915. 


No. 
2,043 
1 

75,385 
25,695 
19,584 
8,614 
2,594 
731 
202 
1,891 
J  5, 104 
4,234 
2 
19 


156,101 
175,613,625 

1 

24 
188 
32 
5 
2 


348 
391,500 

156,449 
176,005,125 


123 
9,739 
3,959 

990 

371 
1,910 

362 
3,615 
1 

270 
1 


21,341 
40,547,900 
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Number  of  Cars  of  Grain  and  Total  Quantities  Inspected  at  Winnipeg  and  other 
Points  in  the  Western  Division  for  the  Undermentioned  Periods — Concluded. 


i 

Month  of 
December 
1916. 

Four  Months 
ended 
December, 

Four  Months 
ended 
December, 

1916. 

1915. 

No. 

No. 



No. 

Barley — 

Number  Three  Extra  C.W. ,.. 

5 

37 

135 

Three  C.W  

207 

1,265 

2,342 

„      Four  C  W 

311 

1  576 

1  1Q9 

Rej  ected 

37 

216 

276 

No  Oracle 

255 

580 

1  171 

Feed 

208 

1,319 

158 

Cond  emned 

1 

Total  Barley  

\  Bushels . . 

1,023 
1,381,050 

4,984 
6,728,400 

5,276 
6,858,800 

Flaxseed — 

Number  One  N.  W.  Canada 

672 

2,169 

1  349 

2  C.  W  

143 

"'285 

'  36 

.1      3  C.  W  

53 

104 

27 

2 

12 

5 

24 

37 

6 

1 

1 

- 

Total  Flaxseed  

*  \  Bushels .  . 

1,029,250 

')  C.f\Q 

2,999,200 

1,458,575 

Rye   .'. 

i  Cars  . . 

22 

98 

76 

\  Bushels  , 

22,000 

98,000 

76  000 

Screenings  

(Cars  . 
1  Bushels . . . 

60 
60,000 

188 
188,000 

107 
107,000 

Speltz  

\ 

1  000 

Recapitulation. 

.■  1  " 

Grain — 

/Cars. . . 

20,378 

84,247 

156,449 

•  \Bush... 

24  453  tiOO 

101  0l)6  400 

170  005  195 

Oats  

i  oars . .  . 

,sO,lMo 

^  Dusn  . . 

1  o  <;Q7  7on 

lZ,l).1l  ,  i  vv 

/in  K4T  onA 
40,0-1/  ,:MJU 

/  Cars .  . . 

1,023 

4,984 

5,276 

•  •  \Bush  . . 

1,381,050 

6,728,400 

6,858,800 

( Cars . . 
\  Bush  . . 

895 
1,029,250 

2,608 
2,999,200 

1,423 
1,458,575 

Rye  

/Cars... 

22 

98 

76 

22,000 

98,000 

76  000 

/  Cars . '. '. 

60 
60  000 

'l88 
188  000 

107 
107  000 

Speltz   

( Cars 

I 

•  *  (.  Bush 

1,000 

/Cars... 
•   \Bush  .. 

28,572 
39,643,600 

112,143 
153,146,900 

184.673 
225,054,400 

16,153 

64,342 

103,210 

ii  Calgary. 

828 

2,536 

2,238 

7,731 

31,695 

50,830 

Great  Northern  Railway,  Duluth.. 

77 

615 

2,576 

3,783 

12,955 

25,81» 

Total  .   

28,572 

112,143 

184,673 
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1901-  2. . 

1902-  3. . 

1903-  4. . 

1904-  5. . 

1905-  6. . 

1906-  7. . 

1907-  8. . 

1908-  9. . 

1909-  10. 

1910-  11. 

1911-  12. 

1912-  13. 

1913-  14. 

1914-  15. 

1915-  16. 

1916-  17. 


Four  Months  ended  December  31. 


Total  Number 
of  Cars. 
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TENDERS  INVITED. 
Australia. 

Teiidcr  form-s,  specifications  and  indents  have  been  forwarded  by  Commissioner 
D.  H.  Ross,  Melbourne,  for  equipment  required  by  the  Victorian  Railways,  Melbourne ; 
the  New  South  Wales  Railways,  Sydney;  the  N.S.W.  Public  Works  Department 
Sydney,  and  the  Postmaster-General's  Department,  Adelaide,  S.A.  These  tender 
fcrms  are  open  to  the  inspection  of  Canadian  manufacturers  at  the  Department  of 
Trad«  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  (Refer  File  No.  A  1919).  Particulars  of  the  require- 
ments, together  with  the  date  on  which  the  tenders  close  at  Melbourne,  are  briefly 
outlined  thus: — 

VICTORIAN  RAILWAYS. 


No.  Date  of  Closing.  Particulars. 

30,738.  March  21,  1917—400  Half-Watt  lamps. 
30,738.  "      21,  1917 — 100  lanterns,  complete. 

30,738.  "      21,  1917 — 100  contact  couplings. 


NEW  SOUTH  WALES  RAILWAYS. 

The  following  indents  have  been  forwarded  by  the  N.S.W.  Government  Railways, 
Sydney,  to  the  Agent-General  for  New  South  Wales,  123  Cannon  Street,  London, 
E.G.,  England:— 


No.                      Date.                           Particulars.  Estimated  Cost. 

111/16.              November  17 —     100  flexible     bonds     for     railway  £        s.  d. 

tracks  (various  sizes)   150    0  0 

114/16.              October      30 —  1,200  car  and  wagon  tires   7,560    0  0 

114/16.                   "           30 —     550  car  and  wagon  axles   4,140    0  0 

115/16.  November  21 —        1  ton   %6"    short   link  wrought 

iron   chain   3600 

115/16.                     "         21 — 12,000  gals.  Wakefield  cylinder  oil.   .  1,514    0  0 

118/16.                     "         15 —        3  simplex  automatic  air  valves..  22    0  0 

118/16.                     "         15 —        1  gross  of  cutters   20  0 


PUBLIC  WORKS  DEPARTMENT,  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

Tenders  close  at  the  Public  Works  Department,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  on 
February  12th,  1917,  for  the  supply,  delivery,  erection  and  testing  of  switchgear, 
cables  and  wiring,  transformers  and  lightning  arresters  for  Government  Power- 
House,  Port  Kembla,  KS.W. 
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POSTMASTER-GENERAL'S  DEPARTMENT,,  ADELAIDE. 

Tenders  addressed  to  the  Deputy  Postmaster-General,  Adelaide,  are  as  follows: — 


No. 

Date  of  Closing. 

Particulars. 

444. 

March  28, 

1917 — 

Telephones,  microteleplioncs,  etc. 

445. 

ao, 

1Q17 

7,S00 

telephone  cords. 

446. 

"  28 

1917  

L2*  0  0  0 

jointing  sleeves. 

446. 

28,' 

1917— 

2i000 

earth  clips. 

446. 

28, 

1917— 

1,000 

curved  porcelain  tubes. 

447. 

"  28, 

1917 — 

4 

tons  creed  reperforating  tape. 

448. 

28, 

1917 — 

700 

fuses. 

448. 

28, 

1917— 

250 

heat  coils. 

448. 

"  28, 

1917— 

3,100 

protectors. 

448. 

M  28, 

1917— 

450 

carbons. 

449. 

"  28, 

1917— 

Telephone  parts. 

450. 

"  28, 

1917— 

Telephone  parts. 

451. 

"  28, 

1917— 

400 

dry,  square  cells. 

452. 

28, 

1917— 

12 

tons  sulphate  copper. 

453. 

28, 

1917— 

Telephone  instruments. 

CLOSING  OF  MAILS. 

The  departure  of  mails  from  San  Francisco  are  indicated  thus : — 

From  San  Francisco,  January  9,  due  Sydney,  January  30,  1917. 

'*         February  20,  due  Melbourne,  March  14,  1917. 

20,  due  Adelaide,  March  16,  1917. 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Weekly  Bulletin  there  have  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  relating  to  Canadian  trade.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Inquiries  Branch,  The 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa/'  or  The  Secretary  op  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto,  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at 
London,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Kingston,  Brandon,  Halifax,  Montreal,  Quebec,  St. 
John,  Sherbrooke,  Vancouver,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Saskatoon, 
Regina,  Winnipeg  Industrial  Bureau,  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal  and 
Moncton,  N.B. 

Please  Quote  the  Reference  Number  when  requesting  Addresses. 

389.  New  York  Export  House.— A  New  York  company  which  is  conducting  an 
extensive  business  with  the  Netherlands  and  the  Dutch  East  Indies  are  desirous  of 
making  trade  relations  with  responsible  Canadian  houses  handling  raw  products  which 
can  be  marketed  in  those  .countries  and  in  the  United  States.  This  company  has 
houses  in  Rotterdam,  London  and  the  Dutch  East  Indies  and  affiliations  in  many  other 
countries. 

390.  Glass. — A  Newfoundland  firm  asks  to  be  placed  in  communication  with 
Canadian  manufacturers  of  window  glass. 

391.  Hardware. — A  firm  in  Newfoundland  is  open  to  transact  business  with 
Canadian  exporters  of  house  and  general  building  hardware. 

392.  Sheathing  paper,  etc. — Communication  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of 
felt,  tarred  and  sheathing  paper  is  desired  by  an  important  firm  in  Newfoundland. 

393.  Potatoes. — A  Nottingham  importer  is  open  to  receive  full  particulars  and 
quotations  of  Canadian  potatoes. 

394.  Hay. — A  Derby  firm  dealing  in  all  classes  of  hay  is  open  to  receive  quota- 
tions on  Canadian  hay,  delivered  Derby. 

395.  Hay. — A  Birmingham  firm  is  open  to  receive  quotations  on  timothy  hay 
from  Canadian  exporters. 

396.  Hay. — A  Dudley  firm  is  open  to  consider  quotations  on  Canadian  hay. 

397.  Leather,  lard,  silk,  wool,  etc. — An  Italian  correspondent  wishes  to  get  in 
touch  with  Canadian  firms  handling  leather,  lard,  silk,  wool,  wheat  and  dried  fruits. 

398.  Culinary  peas. — An  English  firm  of  seed  specialists  which  conducts  &  very 
large  direct  trade  in  packages  of  seed  wishes  to  obtain  large  regular  supplies  of  culin- 
ary peas  from  Canada.  They  would  be  prepared  to  supply  seed  of  the  type  they  require 
to  growers  if  the  exact  quality  they  require  is  not  at  present  being  grown  in  Canada. 

399.  Railway  material. — A  reliable  firm  of  Buenos  Aires  manufacturers'  repre- 
sentatives is  desirous  of  being  placed  in  communication  with  manufacturers  of  rail- 
way material  and  rolling  stock  who  are  in  a  position  to  make  prompt  delivery. 
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400.  Chemicals. — A  reliable  English  firm  of  commission  agents  located  in  Buenos 
Aires  would  like  to  hear  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  sulphate  of  alumina  and 
other  heavy  chemicals  used  in  the  manufacture  of  soap,  matches,  paper,  etc. 

401.  Iron  and  steel  bars,  wood-pulp,  fencing  wire. — An  English  firm  of  manu- 
facturers' representatives  would  like  to  receive  quotations  c.i.f.  Buenos  Aires,  for 
iron  and  steel  bars,  wood-pulp,  fencing  wire,  if  shipment  of  same  can  be  made  imme- 
diately. 

402.  Asbestos. — A  Japanese  firm  in  Tokyo  wishes  to  get  into  touch  with  suppliers 
of  asbestos  in  Canada. 

403.  Sulphuric  acid. — A  London  firm  who  deal  in  sulphuric  acid  would  be  glad 
to  receive  offers  from  Canadian  manufacturers. 

404.  Flints. — A  London  firm  asks  for  names  of  Canadian  manufacturers  of  flints 
for  making  automatic  cigarette  lighters. 

405.  DoWels. — Inquiry  is  made  by  a  London  correspondent  for  names  of  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  of  dowels  willing  to  discuss  the  supply  of  these  articles  after  the 
war. 

406.  Slate  pencils. — A  London  firm  asks  for  names  of  Canadian  manufacturers 
of  slate  pencils. 

407.  Hardware. — A  London  manufacturers'  agent  desires  to  secure  agencies  of 
Canadian  makers  of  hardware  lines. 

408.  Cheese  rennet. — A  Danish  firm  makes  inquiry,  through  their  London  agents, 
for  the  names  of  Canadian  importers  of  cheese  rennet. 

409.  Honey. — A  firm  of  provision  merchants  at  Plymouth  wishes  to  get  into 
touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  honey. 

410.  *Kieselguhr,  magnesite,  etc. — A  London  firm  wishes  to  get  into  touch  with 
Canadian  producers  of  refractory  materials,  including  kieselguhr,  magnesite,  etc. 

411.  Pencil  Stamping  machines.— A  London  firm  desires  the  addresses  of  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  who  can  supply  machines  for  stamping  names  on  wooden  pencils. 

412.  Oxides  of  cobalt. — A  London  manufacturing  company  asks  to  be  placed  in 
direct  touch  with  Canadian  producers  of  oxides  of  cobalt,  both  black  and  prepared, 
and  also  of  cobalt  metal. 

413.  Canadian  cigars. — A  London  company  wishes  to  purchase  considerable  quan- 
tities of  Canadian  cigars  and  asks  to  be  placed  in  direct  correspondence  with  Canadian 
manufacturers. 

414.  South  African  Agencies. — A  Cape  Town  firm  of  commission  agents  with 
branches  in  principal  centres  of  South  Africa  is  prepared  to  take  up  Canadian  agencies 
in  foodstuffs,  all  lines,  and  make  a  special  request  for  communication  from  grain 
shippers,  flour  exporters  and  confectionery  firms. 

415.  South  African  Agencies. — A  South  African  firm  of  manufacturers'  repre- 
sentatives and  general  agents,  is  prepared  to  take  up  the  representation  in  South 
Africa  for  wheat  shippers,  flour  millers,  canned  goods,  vegetables,  salmon  and  any 
proprietary  lines. 

416.  Paper  agency. — A  South  African  firm  of  manufacturers'  representatives  is 
prepared  to  take  up  the  representation  for  South  Africa  for  Canadian-made  paper 


*  Included  in  the  list  of  articles  the  importation  of  which  into  the  United  Kingdom  is  pro- 
hibited except  under  license  from  the  Board  of  Trade,  London.  For  further  information  apply 
to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.  Ottawa. 
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bags,  wrapping  paper,  parchment  paper,  grease-proof  paper,  envelopes  and  other  paper 
lines.    Samples  and  prices  requested  with  first  communication. 

v  Q '  * 

417.  South  African  agency. — A  South  African  firm  of  manufacturers'  repre- 
sentatives is  prepared  to  take  up  the  representation  of  Canadian  manufacturers  pre- 
pared to  export  enamelware,  hardware,  all  kinds,  wire  nails,  iron  and  steel,  in  bars, 
angles,  sheets  or  tubing. 

418.  South  African  Agency. — A  South  African  firm  of  manufacturers'  repre- 
sentatives is  prepared  to  take  up  the  representation  of  Canadian  lumber  shippers  and 
box  shook  manufacturers. 

419.  South  African  agencies. — A  South  African  firm  of  manufacturers'  repre- 
sentatives seeks  the  representation  of  Canadian  manufacturers  prepared  to  export 
beltings  and  rubber  goods  of  all  kinds. 

420.  Commission  and  shipping  house. — A  South  African  firm  of  general  agents 

and  brokers  seeks  the  representation  in  South  Africa  of  any  Canadian  commission 
and  shipping  house,  making  a  specialty  of  Canadian  exports.  Immediate  correspond- 
ence requested. 

421.  Motor  cars. — A  South  African  commission  house  is  prepared  to  take  up  the 
representation  in  South  Africa  for  motor  cars.    Immediate  correspondence  requested. 

422.  Hardware. — A  Cape  Town  commission  agent  already  holding  a  number  of 
English  agencies,  is  prepared  to  take  up  the  representation  of  Canadian  manufacturers 
shipping  any  line  of  general  hardware  for  household,  building  or  farm  purposes, 
enamelware  and  other  household  utensils. 

423.  Foodstulf  agencies. — A  Cape  Town  commission  agent  is  prepared  to  take 
up  the  representation  of  Canadian  foodstuffs  in  a  special  way  for  canned  goods,  canned 
salmon,  flour,  biscuits,  also  confectionery  and  chocolates.  Immediate  correspondence 
requested. 

424.  Hardware. — A  Natal  firm  asks  for  catalogues  and  price  lists  from  Canadian 
manufacturers  in  any  line  of  general  household  hardware,  also  stoves,  bedsteads, 
kitchen  utensils,  enamelware,  paints  and  varnish,  brushware,  novelties  for  use  in 
home/and  washing  machines. 

•  425.  Cream  separators. — A  Natal  merchant  asks  for  catalogues  and  full  particu- 
lars from  Canadian  manufacturers  prepared  for  export  in  cream  separators. 

426.  General  agency. — A  Johannesburg  firm  of  commission  agents  is  prepared  to 
take  up  the  representation  in  South  Africa  for  any  Canadian  firm  prepared  for  export 
in  hardware  lines  of  all  kinds,  tools,  lumber  and  foodstuffs. 

427.  Iron  and  steel. — A  Johannesburg  commission  house,  familiar  with  the  iron 
and  steel  trade,  seeks  the  representation  of  Canadian  manufacturers  of  bar  iron,  angle 
iron,  iron  tubing  and  wire  nails.    Immediate  correspondence  requested. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 

Annual  Report. 

•Part      I. — Canadian  Trade.     (Price,  45  cents.) 

Imports  into  and  Exports  from  Canada. 
(Itemized  and  General  Statements.) 

•Part     II. — Canadian  Trade.     (Price,  15  cents.) 

1.  With  France. 

2.  With  Germany. 

3.  With  United  Kingdom. 

4.  With  United  States. 

•Part  III. — Canadian  Trade.     (Price,  20  cents.) 

With  British  and  Foreign  Countries. 

(Except  France,  Germany,  United  Kingdom  and  United  States.) 

•Part    IV. — Miscellaneous  Information.     (Price,  5  cents.) 
Bounties. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act,  Amendment  of. 

Lumber  and  Staple  Products. 

Revenue  and  Expenditure  of  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Statistical  Record  of  the  Progress  of  Canada. 
Tonnage  tables. 

•Part     V. — Grain  Statistics.      (Price,  25  cents.) 

•Part    VI. — Subsidized  Steamship  Service.     (Prict,  20  cents.) 

•Part  VII. — Trade  of  British  and  Foreign  Countries.     (Price,  S5  cents.) 

Monthly  Reports. 

Census  and  Statistics.  (Free.) 
•Trade  and  Commerce.     (Price,  20  cents.) 

Weekly  Bulletin.  (Free.) 

(Circulated  within  Canada  only.) 

Containing  Reports  of  Trade  Commissioners  and  General  Trade  Information. 

Supplements  to  Weekly  Bulletin.  (Free.) 

Trade  of  China  and  japan. 
Russian  Trade. 

Directory  of  Russian  Importers. 

The  German  War  and  its  relation  to  Canadian  Trade. 
Handbook  for  Export  to  South  America. 
Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 
Toy  Making  in  Canada. 

Export  Directory  of  Canada-  (Free.) 

Directory  of  Foreign  Importers-  (Free.) 

Canada  and  the  British  West  Indies.  (Free.) 

Canada,  the  Country  of  the  Twentieth  Century.    (Price,  cloth  cover,  $1.00 ;  paper 
cover,  75  cents.) 

•Canada  Tear-Book.    (Price,  $1.00.) 

•Criminal  Statistics.    (Price,  25  cents.) 

Grain  Inspection  in  Canada.  (Free.) 

List  of  Licensed  Elevators-  (Free.) 

•  May  be  had  at  the  prices  indicated  upon  application  to  the  King's  Printer,  Ottawa. 
Publications  marked  Free  may  be  had  by  those   interested  on  application  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
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COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE. 


Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
by  Canadian  exporters  with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names 
and  addresses  of  trade  representatives.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f  at  foreign  port. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 

Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Recon- 
quista  No.  46,  Buenos  Aires.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Australia. 

D.  H.  Ross,  Box  140  G.P.O.,  Melbourne. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados,  agent 
also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British  Guiana. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  13  Nanking  Road,  Shanghai. 
Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Lonja 
del  Commercio,  Apartado  1290,  Havana. 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

France. 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17 
and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris. 
Cable  Address,  Stadacona. 

Japan. 

Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  P.O. 
Box  109,  Yokohama.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Holland. 

Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Zuid- 
blaak  26,  Rotterdam.  Cable  Address,  Water- 
mill. 


Newfoundland. 

W.  W.  Nicholson,  Bank  of  Montreal  Build- 
ing, Water  street,  St.  John's.  Cable  Address, 

Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Russia. 

C.  F.  Just,  Canadian  Government  Commer- 
cial Agent,  Alexandrivskaia,  plosch  9, 
Petrograd,  Russia. 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Government  Com- 
mercial Agent,  Bukhgolza  Ulitza  No.  4, 
Omsk,  Siberia. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Norwich  Union  Buildings, 
Cape  Town.     Cable  Address,  Contracom. 

United  Kingdom. 

Harrison     Watson,     73     Basinghall  street, 

London,   E.   C,   England.     Cable  Address, 

Sleighing,  London. 
J.    E.    Ray,    Central    House,  Birmingham. 

Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
J.    T.    Lithgow,    87    Union    street,  Glasgow, 

Scotland.     Cable  Address,  Cantracon. 
F.    A.    C.    Bickerdike,    Canada  Chambers, 

36    Spring    Gardens,    Manchester.  Cable 

Address,  Cantracom. 
J.   Forsyth   Smith,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North 

John  St.,  Liverpool. 
N  .D.  Johnston,  Sun  Building,  Clara  street, 

Bristol.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 

Australia.  Norway  and  Denmark. 

B.    Millin,    The   Exchange   Building,    Sydney,  c  R  sontum,  Grubbeged,  No.  4,  Christiania, 

N.S.W.  Norway.    Cable  Addresses,  Sontums. 
British  West  Indies- 

Edgar  Tripp,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad  Spam. 

Cable  Address,  Canadian.                             j.  jr.  Roberts,  care  British  Consulate  General, 

R.  H.  Curry,  Nasseau,  Bahamas.  Barcelona. 
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CANADIAN  HIGH  COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE.  s 
United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary.  17  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W.,  England.    Cable  Address  Dominion, 
London. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of  the 
more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the  Foreign 
Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  give  information  to  Canadians  who  wish  to  consult 
them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 


Brazil: 

Bahia,  British  Consul. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  British  Consul  General. 

Chile: 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul  General. 

Colombia: 

Bagota,  British  Consul  General. 

Ecuador: 

Quitto,  British  Consul  General. 
Guayquill,  British  Consul. 

Egypt: 

Alexandria,  British  Consul  General. 

France: 

Havre,  British  Consul  General. 
Marseilles,  British  Consul  General. 

India:  , 

Calcutta,  Director  General  of  Commercial 
Intelligence. 

Italy: 

Genoa,  British  Consul  General. 
Milan,  British  Consul 

Mexico: 

Mexico,  British  Consul  General. 


Netherlands: 

Amsterdam,  British  Consul. 

Panama: 

Colon,  British  Consul. 
Panama,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Peru: 

Lima,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Portugal: 

Lisbon,  British  Consul. 

Russia: 

Moscow,  British  Consul  General. 
Petrograd,  British  Consul. 
Vladivostock,  British  Consul. 
Odessa,  British  Consul  General. 

Spain: 

Barcelona,  British  Consul  General. 
Madrid,  British  Consul. 

Sweden: 

Stockholm,  British  Consul. 

Switzerland: 

Geneva,  British  Consul. 

Uruguay: 

Monte  Video,  British  Vice-Consul 

Venezuela: 

Caracas,  British  Vice-Consul. 
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The  Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

The  purpose  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  is  to  promote  the  sale  of 
Canadian  products  abroad  and  to  provide  Canadian  Manufacturers  and  exporters 
with  information  regarding  trade  conditions  and  opportunities  in  countries  in 
which  Canadian  goods  are  likely  to  find  a  market. 

The  Department  gathers,  compiles  and  publishes  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin  and 
supplements  thereto  a  large>  volume  of  useful  commercial  information.  Persons 
desiring  it  and  interested  in  Canadian  production  or  export  may  have  their  names 
placed  on  the  regular  mailing  list  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa.  There  is  no  subscription  to  the  Weekly  Bulletin  but  its 
circulation  is  strictly  confined  to  Canada. 

The  Department  invites  correspondence  from  Canadian  manufacturers  and 
exporters  upon  all  trade  matters. 


New  Canadian  Industries. 

If  you  know  of  any  new  industry  being  started  in  Canada  at  any  time,  write 
to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch,  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa,  giving  particulars  thereof. 
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RUSSIA  IN  ASIA. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  L.  D.  Wilgress.) 

Omsk,  Siberia,  November  22,  1916. 

TRADE  SJTUATION  IN  SIBERIA. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  present  trade  situation  in  Siberia  is  the  transport 
difficulty.  The  importation  of  articles  for  use  among  the  civilian  population  is 
rendered  difficult  owing  to  the  heavy  demands  upon  the  limited  transportation  iacili- 
ties  existing.  The  railway  line  is  fully  occupied  with  the  carriage  of  supplies  neces- 
sary for  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  The  parcel  post  facilities  are  therefore  practically 
the  only  means  which  are  available  to  dealers  for  obtaining  goods  to  replace  their 
depleted  stocks.  This  method,  however,  greatly  enhances  the  cost  of  the  articles  and 
is  only  possible  in  the  case  of  certain  classes  of  goods.  As  a  result  there  is  a  shortage 
of  all  kinds  of  manufactured  articles  which  were  formerly  imported  from  foreign 
countries  and  high  prices  are  being  paid  throughout  Siberia. 

the  transport  difficulty. 

The  whole  foreign  trade  of  the  Russian  Empire  with  the  exception  of  the  route 
through  Sweden  has  been  conducted  during  the  past  two  years  through  the  ports  of 
Archangel  and  Vladivostok,  of  which  the  former  is  closed  by  ice  during  the  winter 
months.  Vladivostok  is  kept  open  with  the  help  of  ice-breakers  and  thus  serves  as  the 
only  Russian  port  which  is  available  for  the  importation  of  war  supplies  throughout 
the  year.  k  This  port,  however,  is  connected  with  the  centres  of  European  Russia  by 
a  railway  line  over  5,000  miles  in  length.  A  large  amount  of  rolling  stock  is  required 
for  transporting  supplies  over  such  a  great  distance.  Moreover,  the  harbour  facili- 
ties at  Vladivostok  although  greatly  enlarged  within  recent  years  are  still  inadequate 
for  the  large  amount  of  traffic  resulting  from  conditions  brought  about  by  the  war. 
The  authorities  have  accordingly  been  compelled  to  take  periodic  measures  to  relieve 
ihe  congestion  of  goods  at  the  port.  Since  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war  is 
the  principal  concern  of  all  the  Allied  Governments,  it  is  only  natural  that  these 
measures  should  be  directed  towards  restricting  the  importation  of  goods  for  the  use 
of  private  persons.  Regulations  with  this  end  in  view  have  been  passed  from  time 
to  time,  but  recently  steps  have  been  taken  to  more  eifectively  deal  with  the  importa- 
tion of  such  goods. 

PROHIBITION  OF  IMPORTS  THROUGH  VLADIVOSTOK. 

According  to  a  notice  which  recently  appeared  in  the  official  Industrial  and  Com- 
mercial Gazette,  the  importation  of  goods  for  the  use  of  private  persons  through  the 
port  of  Vladivostok  has  been  temporarily  prohibited  with  the  exception  of  such  goods 
as  are  recognized  as  being  requisite  for  the  needs  of  the  State.    In  order  to  secure 
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permission  for  the  importation  of  goods  so  described  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  separate 
application  in  the  case  of  each  shipment  to  the  Section  of  the  Trading  Division  of 
the  Ministry  of  Trade  and  Industry.  A  special  committee  has  been  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  dealing  expeditiously  with  such  applications.  The  final  permits  for  the 
importation  of  the  goods  will  be  issued  by  the  Council  of  Marine  Transport  cf  the 
Ministry  of  Marine. 

The  following  details  must  be  given  with  each  application  in  order  that  the 
committee  referred  to  above  may  decide  whether  or  not  permission  for  the  importa- 
tion of  the  goods  should  be  granted: — 

(1)  Name  and  telegraphic  address  of  the  sender  of  the  goods. 

(2)  The  port  from  which  the  steamer  was  sent  in  order  to  take  cargo. 

(3)  Description  of  the  goods  and  weight — for  heavy  goods  in  weight  tonnage  (60 
poods  to  the  ton),  -and  for  lighter  weighted  articles  such  as  motors,  chausses,  cotton, 
twine,  agricultural  machines,  aviation  apparatus,  etc.,  in  measurement  tonnage  (40 
cubic  feet). 

(4)  The  names  of  the  persons  or  firms  importing  the  goods,  if  the  goods  do  not 
go  direct  to  consignees;  names  and  headquarters  of  the  firms  or  enterprises  receiving 
the  goods. 

(5)  Certificate  of  the  State  or  a  public  institution  as  to  the  necessity  for  receiv- 
ing the  goods. 

PARCEL  POST  SHIPMENTS. 

The  above  regulations  are  said  not  to  apply  to  shipments  by  parcel  post.  The 
facilities  offered  by  the  latter  have  for  some  time  been  practically  the  only  means  of , 
sending  goods  to  Siberia  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  car  space  on  the  railway 
for  ordinary  commercial  merchandise.  Parcel  post  shipments  to  Western  Siberia 
may  be  sent  either  by  way  of  Sweden  or  through  Vladivostok  according  to  the  route 
which  happens  to  be  least  congested  at  the  time.  The  railway  authorities  have  had 
difficulty  in  handling  the  great  number  of  postal  packages  passing  through  Vladivos- 
tok. Temporary  prohibitions  of  parcel  post  shipments  by  way  of  that  port  have  been 
in  force  in  order  to  relieve  the  congestion.  There  is  little  reason,  however,  to  fear 
that  these  measures  will  ever  amount  to  more  than  temporary  restrictions.  Canadian 
firms  desirous  of  sending  goods  to  Siberia  can  therefore  avail  themselves  of  these 
facilities.  The  Kussian  parcel  post  regulations  permit  the  sending  of  packages  up  to 
11  pounds  (English)  in  weight.  Dealers  in  Omsk  report  having  recently  received 
considerable  shipments  through  the  post  from  Great  Britain,  Canada  and  other  coun- 
tries. They  point  out  that  the  delays  in  transit  are  to  be  expected  under  present  con- 
ditions. They  also  emphasize  the  necessity  for  Canadian  firms  securely  packing  all 
articles  sent  to  Siberia  through  the  post.  One  Siberian  firm,  which  had  placed  a  trial 
order  in  the  United  States  for  hot  water  flasks  and  thermos  bottles,  received  the  goods 
a  year  afterwards  in  so  damaged  a  condition  that  they  were  unable  to  realize  the  net 
cash  value  of  the  order.  This  particular  lot  was  sent  through  the  post  by  way  of 
Sweden.  A  number  of  machines  manufactured  by  a  firm  in  Canada  have  also  recently 
reached  Omsk  through  the  post  by  way  of  Vladivostok.  In  each  case  it  was  found 
that  some  part  or  other  of  the  machine  had  been  damaged  in  transit.  These  instances 
are  mentioned  in  order  that  Canadian  firms  may  realize  the  necessity  for  careful 
packing  before  sending  goods  through  the  post  to  points  in  the  Eussian  Empire,  under 
the  present  difficult  conditions  of  trade. 

OPPORTUNITY  FOR  TRIAL  SHIPMENTS. 

<  There  would  seem  to  be  little  possibility  in  view  of  the  difficulties  of  transport  as 
outlined  above  for  Canadian  firms  developing  any  large  trade  with  Western  Siberia 
under  present  conditions.  Much  can,  however,  be  done  towards  preparing  the  ground 
for  the  resumption  of  normal  trade  after  the  war  by  executing  trial  orders  through 
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the  post  and  in  this  way  establishing  connections  with  the  leading  importers.  All 
dealers  agree  that  the  present  is  the  time  for  Canadian  firms  to  make  preparations  if 
they  wish  to  secure  their  share  of  the  trade  with  this  market.  The  manufacturers  of 
certain  other  countries,  notably  the  Japanese  and  the  Swedes,  are  -making  every  effort 
to  take  advantage  of  the  present  opportunity  for  getting  their  products  known.  The 
trade  in  Japanese  goods  has  been  handicapped  by  an  unfavourable  reputation  as 
regards  quality,  which  it  is  claimed  has  resulted  from  the  indiscriminate  flooding  of 
the  market  with  cheap  and  inferior  articles.  Swedish  manufacturers  of  a  limited 
number  of  lines  are  on  the  other  hand  becoming  firmly  established  in  the  trade  with 
Siberia.  Canadian  firms  should  follow  this  example  and  endeavour  to  send  trial  ship- 
ments of  their  products  to  Siberia  during  the  present  shortage  of  all  kinds  of  manu- 
factured goods.  A  favourable  reputation  can  in  this  way  be  gained  for  Canadian 
products  and  business  methods,  while  the  manufacturers  will  be  placed  in  an  advan- 
tageous position  for  the  competition  for  trade  which  will  follow  the  return  to  condi- 
tions of  peace. 

OPENINGS  FOR  CANADIAN  HARDWARE. 

The  large  extent  to  which  goods  of  German  origin  were  carried  has  been  a  char- 
acteristic of  the  hardware  trade  in  Siberia.  The  manufacturers  of  Great  Britain,  the 
United  States  and  other  countries  were  practically  only  able  to  compete  with  the 
Germans  in  a  few  special  lines,  such  as  tools.  Dealers  are  now  seeking  alternative 
sources  of  supply  to  replace  the  goods  formerly  imported  from  countries  with  which 
Russia  is  at  war.  In  this  connection  the  manager  of  one  of  the  principal  houses  dis- 
tributing hardware  in  Siberia  stated  that  they  would  willingly  give  trial  orders  to 
Canadian  firms  able  to  offer  articles  suitable  to  the  requirements  of  the  market.  (See 
Trade  Inquiry  No.  435,  published  in  this  number  of  the  Weekly  Bulletin.)  The  stocks 
of  nearly  all  kinds  of  hardware  are  very  low  and  high  prices  are  being  paid.  As  an 
example  it  may  be  mentioned  that  wire  nails  which  formerly  were  sold  wholesale  for  3 
roubles  a  pood  (36  pounds)  now  bring  from  20  roubles  or  more  a  pood,  and  retail  at 
from  1  rouble  to  1-25  rouble  per  pound.  An  excellent  opportunity  is  therefore  pre- 
sented for  the  execution  of  trial  orders  after  the  manner  described  in  the  preceding 
paragraph.  Canadian  manufacturers  of  the  smaller  kinds  of  hardware  which  are 
adapted  to  consignment  by  parcel  post  can  in  this  way  get  their  goods  known  and 
establish  connections  which  would  be  sure  to  prove  valuable  when  normal  trade  is 
resumed  after  the  war. 

A  list  is  submitted  herewith  of  some  of  the  principal  lines  of  hardware  which 
appear  to  present  openings  for  Canadian  manufacturers  sending  trial  shipments  by 
parcel  post  under  the  present  difficult  conditions  of  trade.  This  list  has  been  prepared 
after  interviews  with  the  managers  of  leading  firms  distributing  hardware  in  Western 
Siberia : — 

ARTICLES  OF  HARDWARE  REQUIRED. 

Bell  pushes,  bolts  and  nuts,  buckles,  builder's  hardware  of  all  kinds,  burners  for 
kerosene  lamps,  drills,  electric  light  fittings,  enamelled  ware,  files,  flasks,  flasks  for 
hot  water,  hair  clippers,  hammers,  handles  for  doors,  hinges,  hooks  for  clothes,  lamps, 
lanterns,  nails,  wire;  pulleys,  pumps,  hand;  radiator  fittings,  razors,  saw  blades  for 
frame  (buck)  saws,  scales,  screws,  shovels,  skates,  tools  of  all  kinds,  wire,  wringers, 
clothes ;  valves. 

The  necessity  for  Canadian  manufacturers  adapting  their  products  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  market  was  emphasized  by  the  leading  hardware  dealers  in.  Omsk.  The 
willingness  of  German  firms  to  meet  the  wishes  of  customers  contributed  very  largely 
towards  their  success  in  securing  so  large  a  share  of  the  hardware  trade  in  Siberia. 
German  travellers  would  personally  canvass  the  territory  and  take  away  with  them 
samples  of  the  kind  of  articles  required.  Siberia  is  principally  a  peasant  market,  and 
in  order  to  meet  with  a  ready  sale  goods  must  be  cheap  in  price  and  adapted  to  the 
purpose  for  which  they  are  designed. 
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LAMP  BURNERS  REQUIRED. 


The  trade  in  burners  for  kerosene  lamps  may  be  given  as  an  instance  of  German, 
adaptation  to  the  needs  of  the  Siberian  market.  These  burners  are  sold  in  great 
numbers  throughout  Siberia.  The  peasant  prefers  an  article  which  gives  forth  heat 
as  well  as  light,  and  in  this  connection  certain  German  firms  after  careful  investiga- 
tion were  able  to  manufacture  a  burner  which  satisfactorily  fulfilled  these  require- 
ments. Since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  dealers  have  been  unable  to  obtain  these  articles, 
while  the  peasants  have  become  so  accustomed  to  the  German  product  that  in  pite  of 
the  prejudice  against  goods  of  enemy  origin,  they  have  been  reluctant  to  accept  another 
style  of  burner.  An  opening  is  therefore  presented  to  Canadian  manufacturers  in  a 
position  to  take  up  the  production  of  these  appliances.  The  kind  of  article  required 
is  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration  of  a  lamp  burner  manufactured  by  a  firm  in 
Berlin  .and  which  sold  before  the  war  from  3  roubles  to  4  roubles  net.  Quotations  may 
be  submitted  to  the  firm  referred  to  in  Trade  Inquiry  No.  436,  published  at  the  back 
of  this  number  of  the  Weekly  Bulletin. 


Drugs  and  chemicals  are  another  line  of  goods  of  which  there  is  a  great  shortage 
in  Siberia  at  the  present  time.  Although  Canadian  producers  may  not  be  in  a 
position  to  supply  any  of  the  products  mentioned  in  the  following  translation  of  an 
article  which  appeared  in  a  local  paper — The  Omsk  Messenger — the  particulars  given 
therein  may  nevertheless  be  of  interest  as  indicating  the  high  prices  which  are  being 
paid  for  drugs  and  chemicals  of  all  kinds. 


"  As  an  instance  of  the  inordinate  prices  at  present  being  paid  for  chemicals  and 
drugs  it  may  be  mentioned  that  prior  to  the  war  a  kilogramme  of  aspirin  (about  2£ 
pounds)  sold  for  13  roubles.*  Last  winter  the  cost  of  this  drug  was  400  roubles  per 
kilogramme,  but  with  the  arrival  of  a  large  quantity  from  Japan,  the  price  fell  until 
it  is  now  170  roubles.  Like  nearly  all  chemicals,  aspirin  previous  to  the  war  was 
mostly  imported  into  Siberia  from  Germany.    Salts  of  lemon,  selling  in  pre-war  days 

*  Rouble  =  51*5  cents. 


Type  of  burner  for  kerosene  lamps  used  in  Western  Siberia. 


DEMAND  FOR  DRUGS  AND  CHEMICALS. 


SHORTAGE  OF  SUPPLIES. 
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for  32  roubles  a  pood  (36  pounds)  now  brings  300  roubles.  There  is  very  little  of  it 
on  the  market  and  only  small  quantities  are  sold  at  a  time.  Vanilla  has  increased 
in  price  from  16  roubles  to  225  roubles.  Druggists'  goods  are  being  largely  imported 
from  America.  White  resin,  which  is  used  by  soap-boilers,  has  increased  in  price 
from  2.40  roubles  per  pood  (36  pounds)  to  12  roubles  or  13  roubles.  The  price  of 
this  article  may  be  expected  to  fall  in  the  near  future  with  the  arrival  of  a  large 
quantity  from  abroad.  As  the  railway  from  Vladivostok  is  fully  occupied,  chemical 
producjts  for  the  most  part  are  obtained  from  Japan  through  the  post.  This  method 
naturally  enhances  the  cost  as  the  postal  rates  are  heavier.  The  postal  charges  on  a 
consignment  of  chemicals  recently  received  by  one  of  the  merchants  here  were  16 
roubles." 

FLOUR  MILLING  MACHINERY. 

Western  Siberia  presents  an  excellent  opening  for  the  sale  of  mechanical  equip- 
ment for  small  unit  flour  mills.  A  large  business  was  done  in  this  line  before  the  war, 
the  machinery  sold  being  principally  of  German,  Swedish  and  French  manufacture. 
Most  of  the  small  flour  mills  in  Siberia  are  equipped  by  co-operative  societies,  which 
are  a  feature  of  the  economic  life  of  the  country.  The  flour  is  nearly  all  consumed 
locally,  the  export  from  one  district  to  another  being  developed  only  to  a  small  extent. 
There  is  little  demand  for  portable  flour  mill  outfits  since  the  societies  as  a  rule  estab- 
lish permanent  mills  at  convenient  points  for  the  common  use  of  their  members,  who 
take  turns  at  grinding  sufficient  grain  to  supply  their  own  wants  until  it  is  again  their 
turn  to  use  the  mill.  The  equipment  of  these  mills  usually  consists  of  roller  process 
machinery  capable  of  grinding  from  720  to  3,000  bushels  of  grain  in  twenty-four  hours, 
vith  rollers  varying  from  20  to  40  inches  in  length  and  from  8  to  24  inches  in  diameter. 
The  tendency  is  for  a  greater  number  of  the  larger  sizes  to  be  sold  each  year.  The 
type  of  machinery  used  is  said  to  be  similar  to  that  of  the  small  flour  mills  which  have 
recently  been  established  in  the  more  remote  parts  of  Canada.  Dealers  are  of  the 
opinion  that  equipment  of  Canadian  manufacture  would  find  a  ready  sale  in  this 
territory,  provided  prices  are  satisfactory.  In  view  of  the  interruption  to  customary 
sources  of  supply,  the  present  is  a  favourable  opportunity  for  Canadian  firms  to 
establish  connections  with  this  market.  A  dealer  specializing  in  the  sale  of  flour  mill 
equipment  has  expressed  a  desire  to  receive  quotations,  f.o.b.  Canadian  seaport,  or  if 
possible  c.i.f.  Vladivostok,  from  Canadian  manufacturers  in  a  position  to  supply 
equipment  of  the  type  described  above.  There  are  great  possibilities  for  future  trade 
in  this  line  and  Canadian  firms  interested  should  refer  to  Trade  Inquiry  No.  437, 
published  at  the  back  of  this  number  of  the  Weekly  Bulletin. 

MARKET  FOR  DRIED  FRUITS. 

Particulars  were  published  on  page  787  of  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  662  regarding 
the  Trade  Inquiry  (reference  No.  1168),  which  was  forwarded  on  behalf  of  a  com- 
mission agent  in  Omsk,  desirous  of  receiving  quotations  from  Canadian  firms  able 
to  supply  dried  apples  and  other  fruits.  Further  information  with  regard  to  the  trade 
in  dried  fruits  has  now  been  obtained  as  the  result  of  interviews  with  leading  pro- 
vision dealers.  It  would  appear  that  previous  to  the  war  considerable  quantities  of 
dried  and  evaporated  fruits  were  imported  through  Hamburg  into  European  Russia 
and  from  thence  distributed  throughout  Western  Siberia.  The  trade  returns  for  the 
year  1913  give  an  import  from  Germany  of  dried  fruits  valued  at  approximately 
$518,000 — and  it  is  probable  that  a  large  proportion  of  these  fruits  originated  in  North 
America.  The  dried  apples  sold  in  Siberia  before  the  war  came  principally  from 
Northern  New  York,  while  dried  apricots,  pears  and  peaches  from  California  were 
also  on  the  market.  Dealers  are  now  anxious  to  get  into  direct  touch  with  sources  of 
supply  in  America,  so  as  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  having  to  deal  through  Hamburg 
or  other  intermediary  firms.  This  presents  an  opportunity  for  Canadian  firms  to 
become  established  in  this  trade. 
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The  import  of  dried  fruits  into  the  Russian  Empire  supplements  the  sale  of 
domestic  fresh  and  canned  fruits.  The  chief  fruit-growing  districts  are  the  Crimea, 
Turkestan  and  the  Caucasus,  while  the  Central  Provinces  produce  apples  of  the  cheaper 
grades  as  well  as  pears.  There  is  very  little  fruit  grown  in  Siberia  and  the  bulk  of 
the  supplies  for  this  territory  are  distributed  from  Moscow.  Previous  to  the  war  the 
wholesale  prices  for  fresh  fruits  in  Siberia  ranged  from  3  to  27  copecks  a  pound  for 
apples,  9  to  50  copecks  a  pound  for  pears,  and  from  10  to  30  copecks  for  all  but  the 
higher  grades  of  peaches.  The  quantity  of  fresh  fruit  sold  which  was  imported  from 
foreign  countries  has  been  very  small.  The  same  may  be  said  of  canned  fruits  which 
have  become  popular.  Before  the  war  canned  apricots,  peaches,  pears  and  plums 
retailed  in  Siberia  in  1  and  2-pound  cans.  Dried  and  evaporated  fruit  is  therefore 
practically  the  only  class  of  fruit  which  is  imported  into  the  Russian  Empire  from 
abroad  to  any  large  extent.  The  drying  of  fruit  has  been  commenced  in  Turkestan 
and  the  Caucasus,  but  owing  to  the  lack  of  proper  appliances  the  domestic  production 
has  hitherto  been  small.  Dried  fruit  is  popular  with  the  Russians,  but  only  the  better 
grades  have  a  ready  sale.  The  lower  grades  cannot  compete  with  other  forms  of  fruit 
produced  within  the  Empire.  The  following  were  given  as  representative  of  the  whole- 
sale prrees  paid  before  the  war  by  dealers  in  Siberia  for  the  better  grades  of  dried 
fruits,  having  the  largest  sale  in  this  market: — 


Copecks  per  Pound. 

Apples   36 

Apricots.  .   .  '.  ■.  ;   .  .  45 

Peaches   37 

Pears.   43 

Plums.   40 

Note. — 1  copeck  =  |  cent. 


The  prices  realized  depend  very  largely  on  the  quality.  A  comparatively  slight 
difference  in  the  quality  of  evaporated  apples  may  cause  a  considerable  difference  in 
the  price.  The  dried  fruits  imported  through  Hamburg  were  usually  packed  in  cases 
containing  a  little  over  30  pounds  of  fruit.  In  view  of  the  growing  popularity  of 
dried  and  evaporated  fruits  in  Siberia,  Canadian  suppliers  should  make  an  effort  to 
participate  in  this  trade,  which  in  the  past  has  proved  a  source  of  profit  to  Hamburg 
middlemen. 


GREA.T  BRITAIN, 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  Norman  D.  Johnston.) 

Bristol,  December  29,  1916. 

MARKET  FOR  CANARY  SEED. 

A  great  shortage  of  canary  seed  is  experienced  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
British  Trade  Returns  do  not  show  the  imports  of  this  product  specifically,  but  it  is 
stated  by  a  large  importer  that  the  quantities  entering  this  market  amount  to  several 
thousands  of  tons  a  year.  These  are  supplied  largely  by  Turkey,  Morocco  and  Spain. 
The  River  Plate  district  of  South  America  also  produces  good  quantities  some  years, 
and  up  to  three  years  ago  exported  to  the  United  Kingdom,  but  the  United  States 
now  take  all  of  their  output. 

Growth  in  Canada. 

It  is  understood  that  canary  seed  is  not  grown  commercially  in  Canada  to  any 
extent,  but  a  Canadian  authority  states  that  it  is  his  belief  that  it  might  be  success- 
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fully  grown  along  the  Lake  Erie  counties,  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  where  the  soil 
is  light  and  warm.  Another  agricultural  authority  in  Canada  states  that  experi- 
ments with  canary  seed  grass  were  conducted  at  Indian  Head  from  1896  to  1906. 
With  the  exception  of  1901,  when  the  crop  was  spoiled  by  frost,  fairly  satisfactory 
seed  crops  were  produced.  The  average  return  for  the  period  1896  to  1906  (1901 
being  excluded)  was  21-85  bushels  of  seed  to  the  acre,  or,  counting  48  pounds  to  the 
bushel,  1,048-8  pounds.  The  seed  is  reported  generally  to  have  been  of  very  good 
quality. 

Small  quantities  have  been  grown  successfully  in  Great  Britain,  but  the  English 
summer  is  not  sufficiently  long  nor  hot  to  make  the  ripening  of  the  crop  a  certainty. 
In  Holland  it  is  grown  regularly,  but  does  not  ripen  well. 

Soil,  Climate  and  Season. 

Canary  seed  is  usually  grown  on  a  light  soil  in  a  climate  where  a  good  deal  of 
heat  can  be  relied  upon  for  ripening,  and  it  is  understood  that  in  the  later  stages 
of  the  growing  a  considerable  period  of  dry  weather  is  not  detrimental  to  its  growth, 
although  rains  are  required  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  growth  of  the  plant. 

The  Turkish  crops  are  sown  in  December  and  are  ready  in  July.  The  Moroccan 
crops  are  available  about  June,  and  the  Spanish  a  little  later,  whilst  the  South  Ameri- 
can crops  are  ready  about  February.  It  is  stated  that,  in  Canada  sowing  should  take 
place  about  April. 

Prices. 

In  consequence  of  the  shortage  of  the  world's  stocks,  brought  about  partly  by 
increased  consumption,  and  partly  by  the  shortage  of  crops,  the  price  at  the  end  of 
the  year  1912  had  risen  to  approximately  70s.  ($17.03)  for  464  pounds,  but  40s.  ($9.73) 
was  a  good  average  pre-war  price,  although  it  has  been  as  low  as  24s.  6d.  ($5.96). 
During  the  earlier  stages  of  the  war  a  panic  price  of  120s.  ($29.20)  ruled,  but  last 
year  canary  seed  sold  at  from  80s.  to  90s.  ($19.47  to  $21.90),  and  lately  fell  to  60s. 
($14.60).  The  present  value  is,  however,  from  80s.  to  85s.  ($19.47  to  $20.68)  c.i.f. 
London  for  464  pounds.  This  product  is  generally  imported  in  bags  of  about  2  cwt. 
(112  pounds  to  the  cwt.),  and  is  usually  bought  gross  for  net,  bags  being  weighed  in 
as  seed,  and  the  weight  of  the  bags  not  counted.  Canadian  producers  could  work  up 
a  large  trade  if  they  could  supply  canary  seed  of  a  good  quality  at  from  50s.  to  60s 
($12.16  to  $14.60)  c.i.f.  Bristol. 

Assistance  to  Canadian  Producers. 

Samples  are  being  forwarded  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa, 
where  they  may  be  inspected  on  application. 

If  any  Canadian  producers  are  willing  to  go  into  the  growing  of  canary  seed  for 
export  a  concern  in  Bristol  who  are  buyers  of  approximately  500  tons  a  year,  will  be 
open  to  buy  from  Canadian  shippers,  and  they  will  be  pleased  to  facilitate  experiment- 
ing by  providing  seed  for  sowing.  The  principal  of  this  firm  would  also  be  glad  to 
visit  Canada  in  this  matter  if  his  presence  would  be  of  assistance. 

SCARCITY  OP  SUNFLOWER  SEED, 

It  is  stated  here  that  if  Canada  could  supply  sunflower  seed,  there  would  be  an 
unlimited  opportunity  to  do  a  large  business.  In  the  past  this  article  has  been  bought 
for  seed  purposes  to  feed  birds  and  poultry,  but  large  quantities  are  now  crushed  in 
order  to  extract  the  oil,  which  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  margarine  or  artificial 
butter.  The  use  of  margarine  is  increasing  more  and  more  and  a  large  number  of 
people  are  now  using  it  instead  of  butter  on  account  of  the  scarcity  and  high  price 
of  this  commodity. 
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Sources  of  Supply  and  Prices. 

In  the  past  German  firms  at  Konigsberg  who  supplied  Russian  seeds  were  the 
sole  source  of  supply.  Since  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  however,  sunflower 
Beeds  are  being  imported  in  small  lots  of  from  50  to  100  ton  shipments  from  Man- 
churia, Japan  and  Rhodesia.  Considerable  shipments  have  also  recently  come  from 
the  United  States. 

In  pre-war  time  the  seed  from  Germany  sold  at  from  £11  10s.  to  £15  ($55.96  to 
$73)  a  ton  c.i.f.  Bristol.  The  Manchurian  seed  is  now  obtaining  from  £30  to  £35 
($146  to  $170.33)  a  ton,  but  the  Rhodesian  product,  worth  £25,  was  sold  for  £18  10s. 
($90.03)  a  ton.  These  are  usually  imported  in  bags  of  from  1  to  li  cwt.  (112  to  150 
pounds)  according  to  the  size  of  the  seed. 

If  Canadians  could  supply  sunflower  seeds  at  about  £20  ($97.33)  a  ton  c.i.f. 
Bristol  or  Avonmouth,  they  would  find  a  good  market. 

The  type  of  seed  required  may  be  seen  on  application  to  the  Commercial  Intelli- 
gence Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  where  samples 
have  been  sent. 

SHORTAGE  OF  HEMP  SEED. 

A  shortage  of  hemp  seed  is  felt  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Originally,  Russia  and 
Turkey  were  the  sources  of  supply,  but  this  product  is  now  imported  from  Manchuria, 
Small  quantities  are  also  produced  in  Chile,  but  are  not  exported  to  the  United  King- 
dom to  any  great  extent. 

For  many  years  previous  to  the  war  the  price  of  hemp  seed  ranged  from  28s.  to 
36s.  ($6.81  to  $8.76)  per  quarter  of  336  pounds,  or  two  sacks.  The  Manchurian  seed 
which  is  sent  through  the  United  States  and  shipped  from  New  York  is  now  worth 
120s.  to  140s.  ($29.20  to  $34.07)  per  quarter.  Samples  have  been  forwarded  to  the 
Commercial  Intelligence  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa 

REQUIREMENTS  OF  MILLET  SEED. 

Millet  seed  is  very  much  in  demand  as  it  is  ground  in  with  barley  for  cattle  feed. 
Large  quantities  are  used  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  on  the  continent,  but  imports 
have  practically  ceased.  This  seed  was  bought  mainly  from  Turkey  and  Persia,  and  a 
little  from  Manchuria,  Morocco  and  Italy.  It  is  imported  largely  in  bulk,  and  in  the 
past  sold  for  as  low  as  18s.  ($4.38)  per  400  pounds,  but  at  the  present  time  the  quota- 
tion for  millet  seed  is  about  16s.  ($3.89)  per  cwt.  of  112  pounds.  Samples  have  also 
been  sent  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

EXTRAS  ON  GERMAN  WIRE  NAILS. 

An  inquiry  has  been  received  from  Canada  asking  for  the  extras  on  wire  nails 
from  Germany  before  the  war.  As  other  Canadian  manufacturers  may  wish  to  have 
this  information  the  following  list  showing  the  extras  on  wire  nails,  issued  in  1906, 
by  one  of  the  large  German  firms  is  given  as  supplementary  to  the  report  from  this 
office  on  the  market  for  wire  nails,  which  was  published  in  Weekly  Bulletin, 
No.  669:— 
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List  of  Extms. 

No.  0-7  S  9  10  11  12  13  14  15 

Basis.      6d\         <hL      Is.  3d.    Is.  9d.    2s.  6d.    3s.  3d.        4s!  5s7 

.16  17  18^ 

6s.  3d.      7s.  9d.      9s.  3d.  per  cwt.  extra. 

s.  d. 

Clout  and  slate  nails  per  cwt.        2  0 

"  with  extra  large  heads   "  3  6 

Twisted  nails   "  2  0 

Lath  nails   "  0  6 

'*         with  extra  large  heads   "  1  0 

Dowels   "  0  6 

Ovals   "  1  3 

Headless  nails   "  1  0 

Nails  for  use  in  nailing  machines.   "  1  6 

Panel  pins   "  1  0 

Jagged  nails   "  1  0 

Blueing   "  0  9 

Cement  coated  nails   "  1  3 

Flooring  brads   No  extra. 

Plain  triangular  nails   "  1  6 

Staples  with  patent  or  diamond  points   "  1  6 

Galvanizing,  15s.  per  cwt. 

1  cwt.  single  gross  bags  free,  £  cwt.  gross  bags  3d.  per  cwt.,  |  cwt.  gross  bags  6d.  per 
cwt.,  1  cwt.  wooden  kegs  or  cases  6d.  per  cwt.,  packing  in  7  or  14  lb.  net  parcels  3d.  per  cwt. 

Extras  for  Short  Lengths  without  reference  to  Clouts  and  Slate. 
B.  W.  G.    No.  4  &  5-  3';  2\  &  2";  If 

per  cwt . 


3d.    6d.  9d. 
G  &  7-  %  &  2i";  2  &  If;  \\  &  If;  1" 
3d.         6d.         1/-  1/6 
8-2&lf;  H&  If;  1";  f 


3d  6d.      9d.  1/- 

9-  2  &  If";  \\  &  If;  1" 


3d.  4^d.  (id. 

10-  If  &  IV';  14/;  1" 


3d.       4^d.  6d. 

11-  U";  1" 
6d.  9d. 

12-  1";  f 
6d.  9d. 

13-  r^j^ 
9d.  1/- 

14-  ¥;_¥_ 

3d.  6d. 

15-  I" 
3d. 

16-  y 

3d. 

it-  r 

3d. 


per  cwt . 

per  cwt . 

per  cwt . 

per  cwt. 

per  cwt. 

per  cwt  .' 

per  cwt . 

per  cwt . 

per  cwt . 

par  cwt . 
per  cwt. 
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world's  wheat  crops. 


Appended  is  the  annual  midseason  crop  estimate  for  1916-17  as  given  in  the 
advance  copy  of  H.  N.  Bathgate  &  Co's  weekly  report.  They  state  that  the  quantity 
available  is  fully  equal  to  the  requirements,  but,  as  is  known,  there  is  very  great 
difficulty  in  moving  the  Australian  surplus.  This  will  probably  continue  to  be  the 
case  until  the  end  of  the  war. 


Wheat  Crops,  season  1916-17  (including  Indian  Crop  Reaped  1916). 


Quarters. 

United  States  (official)   80,000,000 

Canada   25,000,000 

India  (April-May,  1916)   46,000,000 

Russian  Empire   100,000,000 

United  Kingdom   8,000,000 

France   30,000,000 

Austria-Hungary  and  dependencies   23,000,000 

Italy   23,500,000 

Roumania   10,000,000 

Balkan  States   7,500,000 

Spain  and  Portugal  '   20,000,000 

Other  European  countries   4,500,000 

North  Africa  and  sundries   7,000,000 


Mid-season  crops —  Quarters. 

Australasia   13,000,000 

Argentina  and  Uruguay   12,000,000 

Chile   1,500,000 


384,500,000 


26,500,000 


411,000,000 


DEMAND  FOR  GROCERY  SUPPLIES. 


A  number  of  inquiries  have  been  received  recently  for  different  kinds  of  grocery 
supplies,  amongst  which  have  been  the  following : — 

Canned  fruits,  canned  vegetables,  lard,  rolled  oats,  oatmeal,  dried  green  peas, 
macaroni  and  vermicelli,  tomato  catsup,  dried  fruits,  pearl  barley,  canned  meats, 
canned  peas  and  beans,  yeast  cakes,  white  peas,  evaporated  apple  rings,  split  peas, 
both  polished  and  kiln  dried,  condensed  and  dried  milk,  canned  salmon,  bacon,  hams, 
bellies,  butter,  cheese,  honey,  glycerined  eggs,  lobsters,  sardines,  and  all  kinds  of 
cereals. 

If  any  Canadian  producers  have  any  of  the  above  products  for  export,  they  would 
do  well  to  communicate  with  this  office.  The  best  plan  for  manufacturers  who  wish 
tc  obtain  and  retain  a  profitable  and  continuous  trade  would  be  to  appoint  a  good 
reliable  agent  in  the  United  Kingdom  who  could  keep  their  special  commodities  before 
the  merchants  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 


POTASSIUM  SALTS  FROM  FLUE  DUST. 

In  the  section  of  the  annual  report  of  the  chief  inspector  of  alkali  and  other 
chemical  works,  which  deals  with  South  Wales  and  Monmouthshire,  it  is  stated  that 
Sue  dust  resulting  from  the  manufacture  of  Portland  cement  includes  some  potassium 
Salts.  Now  that  certain  potassium  salts  are  difficult  to.  obtain,  the  attention  of  chemists 
may  be  directed  to  this  source  for  a  supply  after  suitable  treatment.  It  is  estimated 
that  in  the  process  of  roasting  and  drying  cement  as  much  as  50  to  75  per  cent  of  the 
potassium  contained  in.  the  charge  is  volatilized  and  passes  away  in  the  flue  dust. 
Examination  of  some  of  this  dust  made  19  years  ago  by  Mr.  Walter  J.  Cooper,  F.C.S., 
of  the  South  Wales  Portland  Cement  Company,  and  Dr.  Fryer,  the  inspector,  showed 
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that  the  total  potassium  in  the  dust  varied  from  35  to  55  per  cent,  being  in  the  form 
of  sulphate,  oxide,  and  a  basic  silicate  of  potash.  If  the  whole  of  this  dust  could  be 
suitably  treated  a  very  valuable  product  might  be  obtained. 

AGRICULTURE  AND  THE  FOOD  PROBLEM. 

As  indicative  of  the  work  which  is  being  done  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  ensure 
the  largest  possible  production  of  the  most  essential  foodstuffs,  it  is  considered  that  a 
summary  of  certain  parts  of  the  speech  made  by  the  president  of  the  Somerset  War 
Agricultural  Committee  will  be  of  interest. 

The  president  said  they  had  very  important  new  duties  to  perform.  They  had 
first  to  make  a  survey  throughout  the  country  of  derelict  land,  poor  grass  land — and 
permanent  pasture  which  might  be  cultivated,  and  also  of  badly-cultivated  land. 
Having  done  that,  they  had  power,  in  conjunction  with  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  to 
enter  on,  occupy,  cultivate  and  plant  such  of  that  land  as  they  thought  fit.  As 
regarded  derelict  and  poor  grass  land,  it  was  mostly  that  which  had  gone  out  of  culti- 
vation owing  to  the  neglect  of  agriculture  during  the  last  sixty  years.  It  would  not 
bo  very  easy  to  remedy  this  during  the  next  four  months,  even  with  all  the  labour, 
machinery,  manure  and  seeds  which  the  Government  could  provide.  The  wisest  thing 
they  could  do  was  to  tackle  the  most  hopeful  cases.  These  he  put  under  two  classes: 
Class  A,  land  ordinarily  cultivated  under  the  plough,  but  which  this  year  might  go 
uncultivated;  Class  B,  clover  land  and  temporary  pastures  which,  if  sufficient  labour 
were  forthcoming,  might  be  ploughed  up  without  injury  to  any  one.  As  regards  badly- 
cultivated  land,  that  came  under  two  heads:  Land  which  was  foul  and  land  under 
rotation  grass,  which  would  have  been  ploughed  under  normal  conditions.  In  both 
cases  the  condition  of  that  land  at  present  was  mainly  due  to  shortage  of  labour  and 
bad  weather. 

If  it  were  necessary  to  take  over  and  cultivate  part  of  a  man's  farm  with  means 
provided  by  the  Government,  it  was  recommended  that  they  come  to  terms  with  the 
sitting  tenant,  but  if  they  could  not  agree  with  the  farmer  they  had  compulsory  powers, 
and  they  were  bound,  in  the  interests  of  the  nation,  to  use  them.  He  understood  their 
requirements  as  to  labour,  machinery,  seeds  and  manure  were  to  be  found  by  the 
Government.  Their  first  duty  was  to  survey,  with  the  assistance  of  experienced  local 
land  agents  or  valuers,  and  then  report  what  land  in  their  area  was,  in  their  opinion, 
m  sufficiently  cultivated,  and  what  land  not  under  cultivation,  either  fallen  to  grass, 
laid  down  to  grass,  or  permanent  grass,  could  even  more  profitably  be  put  under  the 
plough.  It  would  be  for  the  Board  of  Agriculture  to  decide  how  much  of  that  kind 
eould  be  efficiently  cultivated  with  due  regard  to  the  labour,  machinery,  seed  and 
manure  available,  and  further,  what  was  equally  important,  with  due  regard  to  the 
head  of  live  stock  which  should  be  kept  for  the  production  of  milk  and  meat  in  the 
national  interest.  Further,  they  had  to  inquire  into  the  deficiency  of  agricultural 
implements. 


NEWFOUNDLAND. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  W.  B.  Nicholson.) 

St.  John's,  Nfld.,  December  20,  191C. 

TRADE  OF  NEWFOUNDLAND  DURING  1916. 

While  an  improvement  in  the  trade  of  Newfoundland  for  the  financial  year  ended 
June  30,  1916,  was  not  unexpected,  it  was  not  thought  by  the  business  community  to 
whom  it  came  as  an  agreeable  surprise,  that  the  advance  would  be  such  a  decided  one. 
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Trade  figures  just  compiled  by  the  Customs  Department  show  that  the  increase 
in  the  colony's  trade  for  the  fiscal  year  1915-16  over  1914-15  amounted  to  $9,909,163, 
the  figures  being  $35,396,829,  compared  with  $25,487,666. in  the  preceding  year.  Imports 
increased  from  $12,350,786  to  $16,427,336,  and  exports  from  $13,136,880  to  $18,969,493. 

Imports  from  Great  Britain  increased  from  $2,311,945  to  $2,579,614,  while  from 
Canada  imports  came  nearer  to  the  six  million  mark  than  in  any  previous  year,  having 
amounted  to  $5,870,456  compared  with  $4,509,827  in  1915,  or  an  increase  in  imports 
from  Canada  of  $1,360,629.  Imports  from  the  United  States  rose  from  $4,943,752  to 
$7,097,779. 

TRADE  OF  NEWFOUNDLAND  BY  COUNTRIES. 

The  following  table  shows  the  colony's  import  and  export  trade  with  each  country 
during  the  year  under  review: — 


Imports 

Total  Exports 

Countries — 

therefrom. 

thereto. 

TTri  i  +*  p  rl  TfinfrlnTyi 

$2  579  614 

$4,582,379 

Ccl  113/  ci.21 

5  870  456 

2,021,972 

British.  ^ATest  Indies 

350,139 

682,925 

A  n  Qty.fi  1  i  n 

6,310 

  201,962 

— 

India.  ...   

  23,666 

....  103 

15,346 

784 

,   1,109 

2,485 

  252 

  '  2 

3,189,746 

3,505 

  3 

4,314 

  1,415 

43,366 

  5,062 

28,924 

  19,902 

3,789 

365,437 

  16,949 

  2,626 

1,169,484 

  482 

12 

6,823 

  15,575 

21 

  12,186 

2,279,769 

  77 

  175,570 

2,021,496 

  11,595 

  2,548 

  7,097,779 

2,540,606 

  $16,427,336 

$18,969,493 

CUSTOMS  RETURNS  NOT  YET  COMPLETED. 

As  the  customs  returns  have  not  yet  been  completed,  a  statement  of  details  with 
regard  to  the  import  trade  of  the  colony  of  interest  to  Canadian  manufacturers  is  for 
the  present  delayed. 
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CANADIAN  PINES  MAY  BE  USED  FOR  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  ARTICLES 
REQUIRED  BY  BRITISH  WAR  DEPARTMENT. 

The  following  statement  regarding  the  use  of  Canadian  red  pine  and  white  pine 
in  the  manufacture  of  articles  required  by  the  British  War  Department  has  been 
received  from  Mr.  W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary  to  the  Canadian  High  Commissioner  in 
London,  England: — 

"  Some  time  ago  we  made  representations  to  the  War  Office  that  greater  use  could 
be  made  of  Canadian  red  pine  and  white  pine  in  the  manufacture  of  articles  required 
by  that  department  and  we  obtained  specimen  prices  of  these  woods  from  Canada,  and 
submitted  them  to  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Equipment  and  Stores,  for  examination. 
We  are  now  advised  that  the  use  of  the  above-named  wood  has  been  provided  for  in 
the  specifications  governing  the  manufacture  of  the  articles  shown  in  the  following 
list  :— 


LIST  OF  SERVICE  PATTERN  ARTICLES  WHICH  MAY  NOW  BE  MADE  OF  CANADIAN  RED  AND  WHITE 

PINE. 


Bottoms,  wood  in  28  pieces,  tent  store  Canadian  red  pine. 

Board,  knife  Canadian  white  pine. 

Box,  brush  Canadian  red  pine. 

Bottoms,  wood,  Mk.  11,  tent,  circular,  single  linen  

Poles,  ridge  and  upright,  tent,  marquee  H.P.,  large   " 

Bottoms,  wood,  tent,  marquee,  small  

Rest  tripod,  musketry  instruction   " 

Screens,  indicating — poles   '  " 

Frames — 

Screens,  bedside   " 

Curtains,  M.S   " 

Box,  duplicator  

Box,  typewriting,  machine   " 

Pole,  long  arm   " 

Drawers,  chest  of,  painted  Canadian  red  and 

white  pine. 

Tables,  dressing,  painted  Canadian  red  and 

white  pine. 

Trough,  dough,  one  sack  folding  Canadian  white  pine. 

Chests,  tool,  empty,  numbers  12  and  14  Canadian  red  pine. 

Shelter  W.  T.  sets,  pack — 
Poles — 

Upright  '   " 

Ridge   " 

Poles,  10  feet,  flag,  distinguishing.  ...  %   " 

Boards,  bakery,  carrying  Canadian  white  pine. 

Chests,  tool,  empty  Canadian  red  pine. 

Board,  black,  school,  or  musketry  instruction  Canadian  white  pine. 

Easel,  school  Canadian  red  pine. 

Box,  tool,  regimental  armourers  Canadian  red  and 

white  pine  (parts). 

Musket,  wooden  Canadian  red  pine. 

Form,  dining  tent   " 

Table,  dining  tent — 

Top  and  trestle  '  . .  " 

Tray,  medicine  '   " 

Clothes,  horse   «« 

Chests,  tool,  empty,  Nos.  3  and  4   

Chests,  tool,  empty   " 

Pole,  colour,  camp   " 

Box,  clothing  or  schoolmaster's   " 

Poles,  disc,  marking  ' ."  . .  " 

Table,  operating,  folding  

Ladders,  step   " 

Screen,  four-fold  .............  \  ...... . 

Tables,  ward  " '  

Box,  lamp,  acetylene,  with  glass  front  
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list  of  service  pattern  articles,  etc. — Continued. 

Desks — 

Office,  single  ,  Canadian  red  pine. 

Schoolmaster's  

School  ...  s.  

Tent,  marquee,  small — 
Pole — 

Ridge  

Upright  1 .  .  ** 

Tents,  dining — 

Poles  r«  1 

Tents,  store — 

Poles  t  .  :   .'  />  " 

Poles,  tent,  operating  

Stands,  machine,  weighing,  man..   " 

Chests,  tool,  empty,  Nos.  2,  11  and  13  

Boards,  bedstead,  Malta  pattern  Canadian  white  and 

red  (pine. 

Refrigerator,  alternative  pattern  Canadian  red  and 

white  pine. 

Stand  military  practice  post — 

Appurtenances  Canadian  red  pine. 

Boxes,  lantern,  distinguishing  

Poles,  shelter,  W.T.  timber  

Tray,  dinner  ,  . .  " 

Board,  pastry  Canadian  white  pine. 

Boxes,  disinfector,  steam,  portable,  box  pattern  Canadian  red  pine. 

Seats,  stools,  close,  F.A   " 

Refrigerator,  mark  11   " 

Tables,  office  Canadian  white  and 

red  pine  (parts). 

Grindstones,  F.S.  frames  Canadian  red  pine 

(parts). 

Cabinet,  coal  Canadian  red  pine. 

Boards,  black,  kindergarten  

Table,  kindergarten   " 

Towels,  horse  

Press,  linen,  grained  mahogany  ,  

Boxes,  lamp,  siege   " 

Rod,  boning,  common  

Table,  6  feet  trade  pattern — Tops  

Chests,  office,  R.E  

Glass,  looking,  military  prisons  Canadian  white 

Poles,  tent,  marquee  H.P.,  small  Canadian  red  pine. 


CANADIAN  CANNED  GOODS  WANTED. 

Mr.  Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  London,  England,  has 
been  informed  by  a  large  importer  of  canned  vegetables  and  fruits  that  there  is  great 
difficulty  in  obtaining  supplies  owing  to  the  shortage  of  the  Canadian  pack,  especially 
of  tomatoes.  He  said  there  was  every  chance  at  the  present  time  of  increasing  the 
sale  of  Canadian  canned  goods  in  the  United  Kingdom  if  supplies  could  be  secured. 
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TRADE  OF  CANADA— TWELVE  MONTHS  ENDED  OCTOBER. 

Prepared  by  Trade  Statistics  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


No.  1 — Summary  of  the  Trade  of  Canada. 


Twelve  Months  Ended  October. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

Imports  for  Consumption. 

Total  imports,  merchandise  

Total  imports  

Exports. 
Canadian  produce— 

The  forest  

Total,  Canadian  produce   

Total  exports,  merchandise  

Coin  and  bullion  

Total  exports   

Imports  by  Countries, 
ii     West  Indies,  including  Bermuda  .... 

$ 

448,967,191 
225,346,035 

$ 

327,479,486 
187,106,428 

$ 

247,136,333 
174,448,264 

$ 

396.798,646 
320,131,167 

074,313,226 
5,813,305 

514,585,914 
92,855,571 

421,584,597 
56,531,364 

716,929,813 
49,464,853 

680,126,591 

607,441,485 

478,115,961 

766,394,666 

116,458,689 

87,897,619 

83,291,392 

133,483,207 

58,123,916 
19,204,369 
42,749,039 
46,803,704 
186,892,558 
51,201,279 
116,916 

56,477,255 
19,217,145 
42,621,760 
63.984,270 
164,772,083 
65,454,730 
268,863 

56,993,485 
21,723,042 
47,808,6^0 
89,741,575 
158,453,160 
130,848,327 
3,523,858 

78,066,052 
23,262,674 
53,899,809 
112,968,379 
383,929,118 
377,138,502 
7,949,063 

405,091,781 
24,836,170 

412,796,106 
46,468,035 

509,092,245 
41,455,829 

1,037,213,597 
18,925,723 

429,927,951 
17,228,157 

459,264,141 
19,862,690 

550,548,074 
118,782,516 

1,056,139,320 
206,126.802 

447,156,108 

479, 126,  H31 

660,330,59  I 

1,262,266,122 

1,127,282,699 

1,086,568,316 

1.147,446,551 

2,028,660,788 

626,013 
521,933 
7,177,582 
3,340,373 
4,135,360 
2,090,788 
3,205,960 
143,219,531 
1,488,745 
3.157,431 
4,663,864 
14,948,692 
15,640,438 
3,105,839 
2,728,420 
436,541,190 
5,800,650 
27,733,732 

466,389 
458,523 
5,911,998 
3,900,366 
6,046,823 
1,372,922 
3,669,245 
106,019,315 
2,252,505 
3,655,052 
3,272.054 
11,5671424 
9,927,765 
2,337,328 
2,519,940 
328,233,918 
92,840,610 
22,989,308 

926,681 
68,804 
7,911,571 
3.878,195 
5,42^.929 
1,455,041 
4,704,559 
72,330,276 
3,900,298 
3,601,259 
116,253 
5,698,526 
196,458 
1,184,416 
3,258,413 
291,116,887 
55,451,557 
16, 887„838 

3,134,869 
262,766 
6,700,301 
5,109,169 
12,876,793 
1,787,748 
3,234,425 
117,222,539 
2.801,395 
2,774,789 
38,487 
6,507,289 
25,677 
1,140,802 
6,956,303 
546,542,134 
29,819,164 
19,457,016 

Holland  

United  States  {Coinand  Bullion   ; 

Other  foreign  

Exports  by  Countries. 

ii  Guiana  

11     West  Indies,  including  Bermuda  

New  Zealand 

Other  British  

Argentine  Republic  

4,459,546 
3,800,753 
637,510 
'  614,359 
4,552,757 
4,833,180 
2,011,430 
212,467,641 
1.902,144 
2,308,754 
5,955,990 
2,849,435 
3,807,405 
5,594,090 
1,507,150 
161,861,569 
17,189,227 
10,803,168 

5,500,288 
4,809,132 
687,445 
627,068 
4,889,769 
4,883,715 
2,002,422 
204,819,891 
1,696,898 
738,773 
3,534,506 
8,938,234 
3,994.877 
5,830^29 
1,261,075 
193,941,392 
19,552,014 
11,419,203 

5,570,332 
5,412,450 
755,444 
937,492 
4,332,312 
4, 298,  i  '69 
3,080,864 
277,526,960 
2,435,660 
1,508,482 
996,739 
27,619,106 
1,955 
2,490,345 
1,016,500 
195,347,557 
118,771,217 
17,229,106 

8,041,532' 
4,463,011 
1,374,406 
1,524,700 
5,383,025 
6,400,912 
3,658,406 
678,796,960 
4,847,140 
2,238,731 
430,928 
51,400,917 

1,738,647 
1,348,369 
254,475,649 
206,015,287 
30,121,502 

France  

Germany  "  

Holland  

United  States  /Merchandise.   

(Com  and  Bullion   

Other  foreign  

13942—2 
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No.  2. — Principal  Articles  Imported  for  Consumption  into  Canada. 


Tu 

elve  Months 

Ended  October. 

Articles  Imported. 

1916. 

1  Q1  Pk 

iyio. 

lotal. 

From  United 



From  United 

Kingdom. 

States. 

ft 

* 

285,746 

177,139 

104,666 

70,149 

595.351 

973.511 

112,416 

857,462 

Books,  periodicals,  etc  

5,068,908 

5,546,106 

1,112,091 

4,233,565 

13,202,792 

11,244,088 

271,960 

8,991,377 

1,459,422 

2,204,091 

256,178 

1,947,788 

8,228,603 

15,614,333 

85,292 

15,528,217 

Cement  

54,411 

40,394 

245 

40, 149 

30,271,335 

38,617,879 

25,263 

38,591,587 

Cocoa,  chocolate,  etc    

1,989,778 

3,063.724 

774,739 

1,642,404 

Coffee  

1,506,733 

2,127,854 

113,9y0 

302, 505 

3,777,633 

7,279,613 

278,035 

6,995,093 

Cottons 

26,822,466 

45,553,725 

14,973,091 

29,060,741 

305,919 

383,924 

259,519 

100,199 

Drugs,  dyes,  chemicals  etc 

13,836, 473 

25,327,370 

3,295,414 

19,667,189 

1,458,459 

2,017,067 

1,266,154 

438,092 

4,605,571 

5,393,574 

193,477 

5,183,115 

2,662,389 

3,603.289 

1,101,609 

1,963,907 

Fish  

1,500,236 

1,524,385 

109,856 

571,189 

7,194,011 

9,556,635 

4,281,039 

1,744,(576 

Fruits  

13,371,445 

16,935,455 

1,224,664 

14,145,428 

1,900,287 

3,127,848 

218  113 

9  749  QQ7 

2,416,808 

3,734,845 

153,' 158 

3,497,207 

1,321,732 

1,594,210 

654,138 

388.315 

9  41  fi  IQft 

OyOLO,  JOZ 

127,430 

3,577,612 

Grease  

883,361 

1,188,697 

22,534 

1,161,255 

Gunpowder  and  explosives  

938,413 

1,010,527 

130,749 

871,396 

Gutta-percha,  india-rubber  and  mfrs.  of  

8,179,282 

10,069,523 

3,920,550 

6,023,544 

3,192,989 

4,023,226 

995,998 

2,750,982 

13,418,878 

12,095,984 

936,646 

5,121,538 

6,049,449 

9,494,850 

1,062,373 

8,410.431 

Metals,  minerals,  etc. —Total  

80,958,419 

138,446,97(5 



6,712,463 

130,350,523 

Brass  and  manufactures  of  

3,146,099 

4,879,713 

119,390 



4,741,252 

3,294,357 

6,402,116 

15.865 

6,381,816 

60,786,994 

104,508,979 

4,512,778 

98,987,779 

4,129,236 

7,527,414 

1,254,226 

6,270,258 

1,255,554 

2.090,392 

141,878 

1,905,745 

Oils   

11,060,078 

19,670,503 

857,413 

17,558,992 

Oilcloth  

1,043,131 

1,547,764 

658,338 

888,599 

Paintings,  drawings,  engravings,  etc  

808,832 

782,599 

213,118 

557,661 

1,540,351 

2,876,662 

419,597 

2,375,462 

Paper  and  manufactures  of  

4,453,896 

5,879,783 

811.870 

4,910,397 

Precious  stones   

835,974 

1.505,329 

1,336,325 

118,741 

Provisions  

5,321,837 

20,035,785 

288,332 

19,485,535 

Ribbons    

1,500,373 

1,850,481 

874,069 

351,321 

2,532,032 

2,651,815 

259,444 

2.327,901 

4,006,645 

4,550,411 

417  fiftfi 

4  i  mi  77^ 

Silk  and  manufactures  of  

7,359,034 

12,323,734 

3,446,260 

3,572,053 

1,125,010 

981,166 

103,616 

S  41'.  7'24 

Q  OQ  1  QQO 

o,;J34,VJoVJ 

2,245,503 

89,603 

20,432,782 

32,149,295 

444,024 

5,520,141 

Tea  ,  

8,346,173 

7,778,824 

Q  Sim  4fiA 

«JO,  1  it  O 

4,788,543 

6,396,689 

803,403 

4,999,268 

2,021,666 

3,317,054 

55,680 

3,021,501 

801,503 

1,1)1  z,4m4 

78  Qfi7 

929  481 

Wood  and  manufactures  of  

8,577,702 

10,769,661 

365.875 

10,166^537 

24,629,926 

42,519,953 

29,249,665 

11,044,4S0 

Total  Value  of  Principal  and  other  articles 

Imported— 

247,136,333 

396,798,646 

69,246.047 

277,97i  i.  Sis 

174,448,264 

320,131,167 

30,716,961 

268,565»898 

Total  Imports,  merchandise  

421,584,597 

716,929,813 

99,963,008 

546,542.134 

56,531,364 

49,464,853 

17,259,531 

29,819,164 

478,115,961 

766,394,666 

117,222,539 

576,361,298 
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N0j  3.  Principal  Articles  of  Canadian  Produce  Exported  from  Canada. 


Articles  Exported. 


Animals,  living— Total . 


Cattle. 
Horses . 
Sheep . 


Breadstuffs— Total . 


Barley   

Bran  

Cereal  foods  

Oats  

Oatmeal    

Wheat   

Wheat  flour  

Coal,  coke,  cinders  and  charcoal 
Cordage,  rope  and  twine  


Fish— Total. 


Cod,  etc.,  dry-salted 

Lobsters,  canned  

Salmon,  canned . . 


Fruits— Total 


Apples,  fresh  

Furs,  skins  and  manufactures  of . 

Hay  

Hides  and  skins,  other  than  fur. 


Leather  and  manufactures  of— Total . 


Sole  and  upper   

Metals,  minerals,  etc. — Total. 


Aluminium  in  bars,  blocks,  etc  

Asbestos  

Copper  

Gold-bearing  quartz,  dust,  etc  

Iron  and  steel  and  manufactures  of . 

Nickel  

Silver  

Paper   

Potatoes  

Provisions — Total  

Butter  

Cheese  

Meats — Bacon  and  hams  

Seeds  

Settlers'  effects  

Whisky  

Wood  and  manufactures  of —Total  


Logs 
Lumber- 


Twelve  Months  Ended  October. 


1915. 


1916. 


Total. 


-Deals,  pine   

■i     Spruce  and  other  

Laths,  palings  and  pickets  

Planks  and  boards  

Shingles . . . , .   

Timber,  square  • 

Wood  blocks  for  pulp  

Wood-pulp  

Total  value  of  principal  and  other  Articles  Exported: 

Canadian  produce  

Foreign  produce  

Total  exports,  merchandise  

Coin  and  bullion  ......   

Total  Exports  


To  United 
Kingdom. 


To  United 
States. 


18,025,076 

14,547,238 

2,945,763 

10,602,620 

12,864,011 

9  8<iO  TAU, 
Z,ooi>,  1  -io 

568,884 

8,716,738 

4,oUO.ZLO 

518,486 

C\    Alt'    O "'  O 

2,940,2,  2 

8,570,370 
1.033,032 
511,956 

143,628,534 

360,290,683 

282,991,087 

25,079,026 

1,957,748 

DO.',  «J-tU 

1,746,772 

162,820 
1C1,017,344 
27,539,316 
5,269,394 

VII  ,«J<JO 

6,923,403 
9  Adx  tun 

2,021,943 

00,U-j/,o1U 

602,495 
263,580,640 
46,008,918 
7,038,354 

6,279,275 

4l,UD2 

1,839,539 
2o,  020,  ooy 
549,791 
217,781,906 
26,371,385 
342,705 

1  AC\  (\Ci1 

i4U,yo/ 

433,574 

o  i «)/  i  i  no 

2,4zU,ly^ 

44,394 
1,838,456 
51,218 
17,679,407 
1,280,728 
4,914,402 
7UZ,1/D 

21,336,532 

22,951,549 

7,187,537 

9,274,540 

4,750,610 
2,730,882 

ft  SSIt  040 

5,552,091 
3,591,318 
.>,  <  yo,ooo 

108,597 
2,097,999 

1   (!10  OQK 

4,oL^,oor> 

1,447,868 
925,129 

ij  OIK 

3,649,628 

2,471,455 

1,980,838 

202,534 

24,102 
4,209,995 
270,954 
6,270,426 

2,374,008 
3,432,270 
3,600,694 
7,347,603 

1,672,983 
5,243,420 
5,552,653 
6,293,808 

1,475,191 
924,647 
3,956,691 
8.616 

17,808,269 

fi  *7  AQ  1  1Q 

O, 1 4o,14o 
91,642,466 

7,177,565 

A  111  X  (XQO 

4,9lo,ooo 
146,862,214 

2,535,237 

1    7AK  OO^ 

1,  <0o,  Zzo 
57,735,887 

4,083,505 

O  ACT  oon 

o,0ov,ooy 
71,433,767 

2,940,746 
2,464,546 
10,717,303 
16',067,4£0 
34,737,189 
6,679,732 
12,820,064 
17,325,155 
585,015 

5,084,515 
3,717,756 
20,911,603 
17,438,956 
62,098,912 
8,514,712 
15,055,522 
22,794,790 
636,242 

3,379,833 
745,161 
1,021,748 

38,796,788 
1,886,153 
9,755,282 
1,083,917 

1,702,628 
2,603,278 
19,889,855 
17^438,956 
6,998,336 
0,668,559 
4,769,241 
19,139,390 
82,398 

55,497,085 

82.296,729 

n7  9UQ  1  7C 

1 1 ,  zoo,  1.1  y 

1,860,867 

1,056,258 
22,825,146 
20,326,992 
5^050,964 
4,118,790 
782,523 

2,429,160 
31,661,695 
35,971,938 
8, 605,'  30£ 
4,247,892 
2,083,lf6 

2,108,090 
31,339,003 
35,843,956 
'556,' 093 
342,061 
1,093,801 

71,599 
21,613 
102,526 
8, 019',  854 
3,833,579 
817,643 

57,615,548 

70,656,33C 

15,513,085 

50,469,845 

1  ItMl  07 

1,222,322 
9,681,01C 
2,144,434 
20,815,335 
3,334,545 
489,404 
6,303,26c 
3,947,07^ 

1,413,314 
9,203,89£ 
2,284,37( 
25,853,99( 
»  3,793,38' 
165,10* 
!  6,551,58( 
\  15,601,93( 

7?  212 
1,364,095 
7,654,30^ 
i  21,91* 
5       1,831, 31( 

«49  919 
43,420 
320,238 
2,254,670 
»  22,072,837 
3,762,799 
32,027 
6,551,580 
12,949,294 

]  130,191 

)  

5  1,936,301 

509,092,24f 
41,455,82f 

>  1,037,213,59' 
)  18,925,72: 

r    672, 067, 07* 
J  6.729,88^ 

]  245,541,545 
5  8,934,104 

550,548,07- 
11«,782,51( 

1,056,1 39, 32< 
i  206,126,805 

>  678,796,96( 
I  

)  254,475,649 
206,015,287 

■  669,330,59( 

)l  1,262,266, 12 

2  678,796,96( 

)  460.490,936 

13942— 2i 
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CANADIAN  PRODUCE  PRICES  IN  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  has  furnished  the  following  market 

quotations  for  Canadian  produce  for  the  week  ended  December  13,  1916 : — 


Cheese — 

Bristol   128/-  130/-  per  cwt. 

Liverpool    127/-  132/- 

London   126/-  130  - 

Glasgow   130/-  132/- 

Butter — 

Bristol   -  -      per  cwt. 

Liverpool   -  -  „ 

London  

Glasgow    208/-  210/ 

Bacon  (sides)— 

Bristol..   110/-  112/- per  cwt. 

Liverpool   107/-  112/- 

London   108/-  112/- 

Glasgow   -  108/-  ii 

Hams  (long  cut,  green) — 

Bristol   -  -  per  cwt. 

Liverpool     -  -  M 

London...    116/-  118/- 

Glasgow    -  -  N 
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BRITISH  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCE  IMPORTS. 

This  account  furnished  by  the  Canadian  Higii  Commissioner's  office  in  London, 
shows  the  quantities  of  certain  kinds  of  agricultural  produce  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom  in  the  week  ended  December  16,  1916,  together  with  quantities  imported  the 
corresponding  week  of  the  previous  year: — 


Quantities. 

1915. 

1916. 

Animals  living — 

Sheen  and  lambs                                                           .  . 

  No. 

OU 

Swine                                                   .  .                                             .    .    ii 

3 

50 

Fresh  Meat— 

B^ef  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)  

Pork  

Meat,  unenumerated — 

Fresh  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)  

 Cwt. 

83,066 
36,785 
11,239 

10,305 

123,883= 
59,990' 
3,852? 

10,769 

Salted  or  Preserved  Meat — 

Beef  .'  

Pork  

Meat,  unenumerated — 

Salted   ii 

Meat  preserved  otherwise  than  by  sal  ting  (including  tinned  and  canned)  n 

126,895 
850 
16,569 
2,634 

297 
17,835 

136,642 
546 
31,670 
97 

277 
29,148 

Dairy  Produce  and  Substitutes — 

Butter  

58,184 
49,980 
17,207 

46,085 
79,599 
57,293 

ii    cream      ■■ 

Eggs  

Poultry  

Game  

 Gt.  Hnd. 

  Value  £ 

41,368 
8 

105,133 
30,700 
354 

24,462 
88 

145,295 
15,020 
4.627 

Lard  ,  

 Cwt. 

42,101 
23,656 

14,752 
35,855 

Corn,  Grain,  Meal  and  Flour- 
Wheat  

Barley    

Peas  

Beans  

•  • .  ...  ...  .  ii 

1,898,800 
14X,  200 
319,400 
436,600 
10,450 
3,420 
882,400 

1,607,800 
128,900 
129.300 
13,900 
85,630 
56,330 
583,000 

Fruit,  raw — 

Apples  

Pears  

Hay  

 Cwt. 

126,514 
1,732 
19 
7,29& 

99,964 
2,947 
10 
1.510 
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.    JAPAN'S  COMMERCIAL  POSITION. 

{Kelly's  Trade  Review.) 

Industrially  and  commercially  Japan  has  undergone  a  great  transformation  since 
the  outbreak  of  the  war.  From  a  country  whose  imports  usually  greatly  exceeded  her 
exports,  she  has  now  reached  a  high  rank  among  the  exporting  nations.  Take  the 
first  six  months  of  1916  to  illustrate  the  position  (the  amounts  are  given  in  round 
numbers)  : — 


1916.  Exports  Imports. 

January   £5,700,00C  £5,160,000 

February   7,400,000  5,500,000 

March   8,650,000  6,900,000 

April   7,700,000  6,300,000 

May   8,700,000  7,000,000 

June  (estimated)   8,000,000  7,000,000 


We  have,  then,  an  excess  of  exports  over  imports  in  a  half-year  of  over  £8,300,000. 
Part  of  this  activity  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  supply  of  munitions  and  war  provisions 
to  the  Allied  nations.  But  this  is  far  from  explaining  the  position.  We  have  no 
detailed  classification  of  the  above  trade  returns,  but  we  find  that  the  exports  of  Japan 
to  British  India,  the  Straits  Settlements,  the  Dutch  Indies,  French  Indo-China,  the 
Philippines  and  Australia  rose  from  £2,430,000  to  £3,750,000,  the  trade  with  Australia 
nearly  doubling.  The  details  of  these  exports  to  the  British  possessions  are  as 
follows : — 


1914. 

1915. 

  £  86,000 

£  85,000 

  197,000 

107,000 

  572,000 

523,000 

  95,000 

101,000 

  32,000 

61,000 

  9,500 

12,000 

  120,000 

248,000 

3,800 

33,000 

  14,500 

40,500 

  64,000 

S7.000 

  4,200 

7,000 

  66,000 

205,000 

  163,000 

371,000 

  78,000 

188,000 

  52,000 

126,000 

  4,300 

23,500 

  42,000 

198,000 

  15,000 

50,500 

£1,617,300 

£2,466,500 

In  order  to  meet  the  demand  for  Japanese  manufactured  products,  old  factories 
have  been  greatly  extended  and  a  vast  number  of  new  factories  have  sprung  up.  There 
has  been  no  lack  of  labour,  and  in  spite  of  the  enormous  increase  in  employment,  the 
rise  in  wages  has  been  comparatively  slight.  Much  money  has  been  and  is  being  made. 
Nevertheless  a  considerable  misgiving  is  manifested  in  many  quarters,  both  among 
business  men  and  economists. 

It  is  widely  argued  that  the  present  expansion  in  the  external  commerce  cf  the 
country  is  merely  of  a  temporary  character,  due  partly  to  the  increased  demand  for 
manufactured  goods  created  by  the  war,  and  partly  by  the  cessation  of  manufacture 
of  many  goods  by  the  belligerent  nations,  and  that  this  trade  will  cease  soon  after 
peace.  However,  those  who  are  following  matters  closely  at  home  and  abroad  do  not 
hold  these  pessimistic  views.    They  hold  that  much  of  the  extra  trade  now  being 
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done  is  in  replacing  goods  of  a  character  formerly  manufactured  on  a  huge  s?ale  in 
Germany,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  in  Austria-Hungary,  for  export.  It  is  thought 
improbable  that  the  Germanic  powers  will  be  able  to  take  up  this  business  for  a  long 
time  after  peace  has  been  signed.  At  all  events,  long  enough  for  Japan  to  consolidate 
her  commercial  conquests,  and  thus  enable  her  to  meet  any  onslaughts  from  her  great 
rivals,  who,  moreover,  should  be  excluded  or  handicapped  in  Allied  markets,  and  no 
doubt  looked  upon  with  suspicion  in  neutral  countries,  such  as  the  South  American 
republics  and  the  Dutch  East  Indies  and  China. 

Unquestionably  Japan,  owing  to  her  geographical  position,  her  natural  resources 
and  her  population,  led  by  a  highly  intelligent  class  with  a  special  gift  for  organiza- 
tion, is  peculiarly  well  adapted  for  the  production  of  many  things  which  had  become 
almost  monopolies  of  Germany,  both  in  Eastern  and  Western  commerce.  These  were 
goods  which  the  world  required,  and  still  requires,  and  it  should  be  the  policy  of  the 
Allied  countries  to  see  that  these  articles,  now  displaced  by  Japanese  manufactures, 
shall  continue  to  be  supplied  by  her  to  their  own  nations,  and  as  far  as  possible  to 
other  peoples. 

That  the  task  will  not  be  altogether  easy  and  must  be  faced  boldly  without  delay 
is  shown  by  Germany's  persistent  activity,  even  under  the  most  adverse  conditions. 
The  Germans  are  still  exporting  goods  to  Formosa,  of  course  from  their  depots  in 
China,  and  under  more  or  less  convincing  disguises.  But  this  is  going  on  so  far  as 
Japan  is  concerned  even  to  this  day.  In  the  first  half  of  the  year  among  the  German 
goods  imported  into  Japan  were  aniline  dyes  to  the  value  of  £208,000,  iron  (bar,  rod, 
hoop  and  plate),  £13,000,  iron  nails,  £4,  woollens,  £675,  machinery,  £1,900,  pulp,  £2,400, 
paper,  £250,  and  a  small  amount  of  leather.  Of  dye  materials  and  paint  materials 
alone  720  tons  came  in  from  German  sources  in  1915,  as  compared  with  3,500  tons 
for  1914. 

In  spite  of  the  development  of  her  coal  mining  and  her  coking  industries,  Japan 
is  not  very  likely  to  produce  aniline  dyes  in  any  quantity,  at  least  for  some  time  to 
come.  She  will  soon  be  able  to  obtain  all  she  wants  from  England.  But  she  can 
supply  other  valuable  dyestuffs.  The  newly  constituted  Naikoku  Seiyaku  Kabushiki 
Kaisha,  or  Domestic  Drum  Manufacturing  Company,  which  has  been  established 
under  the  Dyestuffs  and  Drug  Manufacturing  Encouragement  Law,  is  now  producing 
in  fair  quantities  aspirin,  anti-fibrin,  antipyrin,  bismuth  salicylic,  diaretin,  phenace- 
tin,  pyramiden,  quicksilver,  salicylic  acid,  salol,  soda,  subsalicylic  acid,  and  some 
thirty-nine  other  classes  of  drugs.  These  will  replace  the  German  cheap  drugs,  not 
only  in  Japan,  but  probably  in  China  and  other  Eastern  markets,  and  some  may  find 
their  way  further  abroad.  A  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  carbolic  acid  is  being 
installed.  Another  concern  is  about  to  start  manufacturing  at  Tsingtao  glycerine 
and  various  fatty  acids.  Potassium  chlorate  is  also  being  manufactured  on  a  fairly 
l&rge  scale — that  is,  over  8,000  tons  are  being  produced,  which  is  about  double  the 
amount  required  for  home  consumption.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  the  pre- 
war price  of  potassium  chlorate  was  £8  per  ton;  it  rose  to  £120  per  ton,  then  fell  to 
£40,  and  is  now  imported  at  about  £35,  while  the  native  product  can  be  sold  at  about 
£34.  The  future  of  this  trade  is  therefore  doubtful.  Pyrethrum,  which  England 
imported  largely  from  Montenegro  and  from  Austria  for  the  manufacture  of  insecti- 
cides, is  now  being  sent  to  British  manufacturing  chemists  from  Japan  at  about  £6 
per  ton,  while  the  United  States  is  also  an  eager  buyer.  This  trade  is  centred  prin- 
cipally in  Kobe,  and  the  exports  for  the  period  June,  1915,  to  April,  1916,  were  valued 
at  £66,500.  It  is  possible  that  the  making  of  insecticides  may  be  taken  up  here,  as 
there  is  a  large  demand  for  them  in  China,  Siam,  Malaya,  India  and  the  South  seas, 
formerly  partly  satisfied  from  Austria  and  Germany. 

Among  chemical  industries,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  there  is  much  activity  con- 
nected with  rubber.  Celluloid  is  also  receiving  renewed  attention;  besides  a  few 
small  concerns,  there  are  two  big  companies,  both  of  which  are  extending  their  works. 
Hitherto  the  annual  production  has  been  about  9,000  tons,  but  in  spite  of  the  abund- 
ance and  cheapness  of  camphor,  the  industry  has  not  been  a  success.    Now,  however. 
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with,  the  rise  in  price  and  increased  demand,  improvements  have  been  introduced  and 
much  may  be  expected  for  the  future. 

Various  experiments  are  being  carried  out  with  oil-yielding  seeds  and  nuts,  while 
the  bean-cake  industry  is  being  pushed  ahead,  new  factories  going  up  at  Kobe,  Kago- 
shima  and  Shimidza.  The  machinery  is  imported  from  America,  one  recently 
installed  plant  having  a  capacity  of  300  tons  per  day. 

Toy-making  is  in  quite  a  flourishing  condition.  During  the  first  four  months 
of  1916  toys  were  exported  to  the  value  of  £200,200,  an  increase  of  50  per  cent  on  the 
same  period  of  last  year.  The  chief  buyers  were  England,  £60,000 ;  the  United  States, 
£54,200;  British  India,  £24,600;  China,  £17,700;  Australia,  £11,000;  Canada,  £9,100; 
Dutch  East  Indies,  £6,700.  China's  purchases  were  down  by  £4,700,  but  England's 
were  quadrupled,  Australia's  were  seven  times  greater  than  last  year,  Canada's  f  leven 
times,  and  India's  three  times.  With  Japan's  still  large  class  of  highly-skilled  art 
workers  there  should  be  a  big  scope  for  the  trade.  The  products  include  articles  made 
of  ordinary  clay  and  fine  china  clay,  glass,  wood,  metal,  and  an  extraordinary  variety 
of  dainty  little  things  made  with  paper  and  bamboo.  For  the  most  part  native 
designs  are  used,  but  imitations  of  European  odds  and  ends,  such  as  were  made  in 
Nuremberg  and  Vienna,  are  now  turned  out  in  big  quantities  and  appear  to  find  a 
ready  sale.  The  products  suggested  by  the  true  genius  of  Nippon  are  much  to  be 
preferred,  and  it  is  these  which  are  in  demand  for  the  British  markets. 

Possibly  of  greater  significance  than  all  this  is  the  decision  of  the  Mitsubishi 
concern  to  erect  a  steel  works  in  connection  with  their  ship-building  yard  at  Nagasaki. 
Meanwhile  the  Imperial  Foundry  at  Edomitsu  is  being  extended.  These  are  both  in 
the  centre  of  what  promises  to  become  one  of  the  most  intensively  developed  of 
Japanese  industrial  areas.  The  whole  island  of  Kyushu  seems  to  be  destined  to  this, 
owing  to  the  extensive  deposits  of  quite  excellent  descriptions  of  coal.  There  are  large 
coke  works  at  Tabata,  and  also  a  metal  casting  company,  while  not  far  off  are  an  elec- 
tric wire  works,  a  nail  factory  and  a  metallurgical  works.  Other  industrial  enter- 
prises in  the  neighbourhood  are  two  cement  works,  two  fire-brick  manufactories,  two 
glassworks,  a  paper  mill,  rope  manufacturing,  spinning  mill,  and  several  concerns  con- 
nected with  agricultural  produce  and  alimentation. 

One  establishment  of  great  interest  is  the  Kobura  Marine  Products  Industrial 
Company.  The  Japanese  neglect  nothing  in  the  shape  of  fish  and  perform  wonders 
with  seaweeds,  which  other  people  neglect.  By  the  way,  in  Omura  bay,  near  Nagasaki, 
pearl  culture  is  carried  on  extensively,  both  pearls  and  mother-of-pearl  being  exported. 
The  oyster  beds  are  well  protected,  and  a  regular  business  made  of  working  up  shell 
and  baroques. 

This  is  decidedly  one  of  the  centres  which  will  gain  enormously  in  importance  if 
the  economic  fight  against  Germany  is  to  be  kept  up  in  these  Far  Eastern  regions. 

As  an  earnest  indication  that  this  fight  will  be  persisted  in  we  may  quote  the 
energy  which  is  being  displayed  by  the  banks.  The  Bank  of  Chozen,  for  instance,  is 
opening  a  branch  at  Harbin  and  apparently  another  at  Mukden,  for  it  has  just  lent 
the  latter  city  a  sum  of  £100,000  (issued  at  95  per  cent)  at  6£  per  cent  interest,  and 
subject  to  a  large  concession  of  land.  Plenty  of  money  also  seems  always  to  be  forth- 
coming for  the  local  industrial  enterprises,  especially  the  metal,  chemical  and  elec- 
trical power-producing  companies,  as  well  as  in  assisting  the  shipping  companies. 
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REQUIREMENTS  OF  AUSTRALIAN  CUSTOMS. 

Mr.  D.  H.  Koss,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Melbourne,  Australia,  received 
a  letter  from  the  Hon.  S.  Mills,  Comptroller  General,  in  reply  to  a  question  regarding 
the  value  for  duty  of  certain  articles  imported  from  Canada.  The  Comptroller 
General  says: — 

"  In  reply  I  beg  to  inform  you  that  under  the  Customs  Act,  duty  is  payable  on  the 
fair  market  value  for  home  consumption  at  the  date  of  export  of  the  goods  to  Aus- 
tralia, therefore,  the  value  for  duty  of  any  goods  invoiced  at  a  contract  price  cannot 
be  accepted  if  lower  than  the  basis  mentioned. 

"  Doubt  has  arisen  in  connection  with  recent  importations  from  Canada  as  to 
invoices  disclosing  the  proper  value  for  duty  although  the  certified  home  consumption 
price  on  the  invoice  may  represent  the  value  at  the  time  the  goods  were  despatched 
by  the  manufacturer  to  the  seaboard.  Under  the  present  abnormal  conditions  of 
trade,  considerable  time  usually  elapses  before  shipment  is  made  and  in  the  interval 
prices  may  have  advanced  necessitating  loading  in  order  to  bring  the  invoice  values 
up  to  those  obtaining  for  home  consumption  at  the  date  of  exportation.  In  the 
absence  of  any  published  Canadian  trade  authority  or  other  information  as  to  domes- 
tic prices  and  pending  production  of  evidence,  subject  also  to  the  conditions  in  the 
next  succeeding  paragraph,  the  quotations  appearing  in  the  American  publication 
Iron  Age,  of  the  issue  immediately  preceding  date  of  shipment  are  accepted  less  a 
shading  of  10  per  cent,  or  where  the  base  prices  are  not  quoted  in  that  journal,  but  the 
discounts  are,  invoice  discounts  will  be  accepted  if  not  greater  than  those  published, 
where  the  discounts  are  greater  invoices  are  loaded  to  the  extent  of  the  difference  in 
the  invoiced  discounts  and  those  published  at  date  of  shipment.  If  the  invoice  price 
to  the  purchaser  be  higher  than  the  certified  home  consumption  value  shown  on 
invoice  or  ascertained  according  to  the  information  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  the 
Department  reserves  to  itself  the  right  to  require  confirmatory  evidence  before  accept- 
ing such  lower  value  for  duty,  regarding  the  invoice  as  prima  facie  evidence  against 
the  importer  but  not  against  the  Department.  Evidence  may  be  submitted  to  Mr.  E. 
T.  Hall,  official  representative  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Customs  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Australia,  care  British  Consul-General,  New  York,  who  will  satisfy 
himself  that  it  is  in  accordance  with  requirements  before  submitting  a  recommenda- 
tion. This  procedure  will  obviate  the  long  delay  which  frequently  occurs  on  account 
of  exporters  not  strictly  observing  the  instructions  set  out  in  the  documents.  As  to 
other  goods  to  which  higher  duties  apply,  it  may  be  necessary  to  refer  the  matter  to 
the  official  representative  in  the  United  States  of  America  for  investigation  unless 
conclusive  evidence  of  value  is  available  in  Australia." 

The  form  of  statutory  declaration  by  exporter  required  by  the  Australian  Cus- 
toms Department  may  be  obtained  from  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch  of  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

RE  GOODS  LIABLE  TO  AD  VALOREM  RATE. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  requirements  of  the  Australian  Customs,  in 
connection  with  the  value  for  duty  of  goods  liable  to  ad  valorem  rates : — 

Section  154  (a)  of  the  Customs  Act,  1901,  provides  that  "  when  any  duty  is 
imposed  according  to  value,  the  value  shall  be  taken  to  be  the  fair  market  value  of  the 
goods  in  the  principal  markets  of  the  country  whence  the  same  were  exported  in  the 
usual  and  ordinary  commercial  acceptation  of  the  term  and  free  on  board  at  the  port 
of  export  in  such  country  and  a  further  addition  of  ten  per  cent  on  such  market  value." 
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In  assessing  the  free  on  board  value  of  goods  subject  to  ad  valorem  duty  in  terms 
of  the  above  quoted  section  of  the  Customs  Act,  1901,  the  following  charges  are 
included,  viz.: — 

Charges  included  in  Value  for  Duty. 

Inland  carriage — 

(a)  When  the  goods  are  shipped  from  the  country  where  purchased — the  whole 
inland  carriage. 

(b)  When  the  goods  are  bought  in  one  country  and  shipped  from  a  contiguous 
country  {e.g.,  bought  in  Austria,  shipped  from  Germany) — inland  freight  to  the 
frontier  of  the  country  in  which  the  goods  are  purchased. 

Coastal  freight  {i.e.,  when  goods  are  shipped  from  one  port  to  another  port  in  the 
same  country  but  are  not  actually  consigned  to  Australia  from  the  first  port),  and 
other  charges  (including  lighterage)  incurred  in  conveying  the  goods  to,  and  placing 
them  on  board,  the  exporting  vessel; 

Canal  dues  {i.e.,  when  canal  dues  form  portion  of  inland  freight  charge  to  the 
port  of  shipment)  ; 

Cost  of  labour  and  materials  (except  outside  package)  used  in  packing,  including 
flock,1  kapok,  straw,  and  other  inside  packing; 
Insurance  to  port  of  shipment ; 

Inland  Revenue  duty,  only  when  the  goods  bear  Inland  Eevenue  duty  stamps 
affixed  to  them  in  the  country  of  export; 

Royalties. 

and  the  following  are  excluded,  viz. : — 

Charges  excluded  from  Value  for  Duty. 

Outside  packages  (including  zinc  linings  and  tarred  paper)  in  which  goods  are 
ordinarily  imported; 
Agents'  charges; 
Bank  exchange; 

Buying  or  indent  commission,  being  a  charge  made  to  the  importer  by  the  buying 
or  indent  agent  for  services  rendered,  and  not  an  allowance  made  by  the  manufacturer 
to  the  agent; 

Brokerage ; 

Dock  dues ; 

Export  duty; 

Inspection  fees; 

Insurance — oversea ; 

Interest ; 

Postage  and  petties; 

Sea  freight — oversea; 

Stamp  duty  on  bills  of  lading. 

In  all  cases  import  duty  is  chargeable  in  Australia  on  the  net  price  at  which 
similar  quantities  of  the  goods  could  be  bought  by  any  cash  purchaser  for  home  con- 
sumption, at  the  date  of  shipment  to  Australia,  in  the  country  of  export,  plus  the 
charges  enumerated  above  as  included  in  the  value  for  duty  and  plus  the  statutory 
1 0  per  cent  referred  to  above.  Any  special  discounts  allowed,  or  reduced  prices  charged, 
to  branch  houses  or  to  agents  purely  by  reason  of  agency  existing,  and  any  discounts 
or  reductions  in  price  allowed  for  export  and  not  for  home  consumption,  are  therefore 
not  recognized  by  the  Department  in  determining  the  value  for  duly. 

i  When  flock,  kapok,  straw,  or  horse-hair  packing  is  separately  invoiced  and  has  a  com- 
mercial value  of  its  own  after  unpacking  in  Australia,  such  value  is  not  included  in  the  value  for 
duty,  and  the  materials  mentioned  are  dealt  with  under  their  appropriate  tariff  heading. 
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CUBAN  NEWS  OF  INTEREST. 

Mr.  J.  0.  Manzer,  Special  Representative  of  the  New  Brunswick  Government  in 
Havana,  under  date  of  January  5,  1917,  has  despatched  the  following  notes  on  Cuban 
trade : — 

MORE  CANADIAN  POTATOES. 

The  arrivals  of  potatoes  at  the  port  of  Havana  during  the  week  ending  January 
6,  1917,  was  13,240  sacks  and  barrels.  Of  this  amount  11,690  came  from  Canada  and 
1,550  from  the  United  States. 

Several  thousand  sacks  of  Canadian  Green  Mountain  potatoes  have  been  sold  this 
this  week  at  $6  per  sack  of  180  pounds  for  shipment  the  first  part  of  January. 

New  crop  Canadian  hay  is  now  coming  to  this  market. 

The  arrivals  of  Nova  Scotia  codfish  have  been  heavy  the  last  few  weeks. 

On  January  1,  1917,  there  were  in  operation  81  sugar  mills,  or  "  centrales  "  as 
they  are  called  here,  against  95  at  same  date  the  preceding  year. 

The  Cuban  Cane  Sugar  Corporation,  an  American  company  with  headquarters 
at  New  York  have  17  sugar  mills  in  Cuba,  for  which  they  paid  $57,356,000. 

In  connection  with. these  "centrales"  they  own  352,566  acres  of  land,  and  have 
under  rental  194,333  acres  more.  They  own  548  miles  of  railroad,  93  locomotives,  and 
2,475  cars  for  the  transportation  of  sugar  cane  to  their  mills. 

The  total  production  of  these  17  mills  for  the  season  of  1916  was  3,174,168  sacks 
of  «30  pounds  each. 

Sales  have  been  made  of  new  crop  sugar  at  4£  cents  per  pound,  base  96,  f.o.b. 
steamer. 

During  the  year  1913  sugar  was  carried  from  Cuba  to  New  York  at  the  rate  of  10 
cents  per  cwt.    The  present  rate  is  50  cents  per  cwt. 

The  total  number  of  passengers  arriving  at  the  port  of  Havana  during  the  year 
of  1916  was  89,631.    The  largest  number  for  any  one  month  was  14,267  in  November. 

During  the  month  of  December  1,008  steamers  and  schooners  entered  the  port  of 
Havana. 

The  Governor  Cobb  of  the  Eastern  Steamship  Company  that  plies  between  Boston 
and  St.  John  during  the  summer  season,  will  be  on  the  route  between  Havana  and 
Key  West  during  the  present  winter,  making  three  round,  trips  weekly. 

Within  the  past  seven  days  three  steamers  have  arrived  at  this  port  from  Spain, 
bringing  in  all  3,140  passengers. 

The  ferry-steamer  Henry  M.  Flager,  which  has  been  running  between  Havana 
and  Key  West  for  the  past  two  years,  is  to  be  sent  to  Philadelphia  shortly  to  be  fitted 
up  for  burning  oil.  The  Joseph  R'.  Parrot,  on  the  same  route,  is  already  an  oil-burn- 
ing steamer. 
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TRADE  OF  THE  FRENCH  WEST  INDIES. 

The  following  is  a  reprint  of  a  supplement  to  the  United  States  Commerce 
Reports,  dealing  with  the  trade  of  the  French  West  Indies : — 

Since  these  islands  are  in  the  same  group  as  the  British  West  Indies,  and  are  also 
approximate  to  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  all  of  which  islands  already  receive  large 
imports  from  Canada,  the  subjoined  article  should  appeal  to  any  Canadian  manufac- 
turer contemplating  trade  in  this  direction  but  more  particularly  to  those  firms  who 
already  enjoy  the  advantages  of  trading  with  the  West  Indies. 

Martinique. 

The  foreign  trade  of  Martinique  for  1915  amounted  to  $12,884,179,  the  highest 
figure  recorded,  and  the  increase  was  almost  wholly  due  to  the  greater  value  of  the 
exports.  The  total  exports  for  1915  were  valued  at  $$,391,473,  which  was  36  per  cent 
greater  than  for  any  previous  year.  The  output  of  products  was  not  above  the  average 
but  the  high  prices  obtained  account  for  the  increased  value  of  the  exports.  The 
trend  of  the  export  trade  was  along  the  same  general  lines  as  in  the  past.  The  prin- 
cipal articles  exported  were  sugar,  rum,  and  cacao,  practically  all  of  which  were  sent 
to  France.  The  United  States  is  the  second  largest  importer  of  the  products  of  Mar- 
tinique, and  shares  with  France  in  the  exports  of  vanilla  beans,  goat  and  sheep  skins, 
and  with  other  countries  in  the  exports  of  bay  oil  and  lime  oil.  A  small  amount  of 
rum  and  sugar  is  shipped  to  Hayti,  also  a  part  of  the  reshipments  of  wine.  The 
exports  to  Porto  Kico  consist  of  empty  barrels  and  a  small  quantity  of  rum. 

The  consumption  of  foreign  goods  in  1915  was  less  than  in  the  average  year, 
although  there  was  a  larger  use  of  coal,  fertilizers,  and  edible  oils.  The  increased  cost 
of  necessities  more  than  balanced  the  economy  practised  in  the  purchase  of  supplies, 
and  the  total  imports  were  about  5  per  cent  above  the  average. 

The  United  States  furnished  a  fraction  over  50  per  cent  of  the  imports  for  Mar- 
tinique in  1915,  while  France  and  its  colonies  supplied  37  per  cent,  thus  reversing  pre- 
vailing conditions  in  previous  years.  Great  Britain  and  its  colonies  furnished  over 
11  per  cent,  and  all  other  countries  less  than  2  per  cent. 

TOTAL  EXPORTS  OF  1915. 

Exports  to  France  in  1915  were  valued  at  $7,819,791 ;  to  the  United  States,  $5,006 ; 
to  the  British  colonies,  $1,992;  and  to  various  other  countries,  $4,100. 

Re-exports  to  France  in  1915  amounted  to  $336,013;  Panama,  $100,859;  British 
colonies,  $27,880;  Great  Britain,  $2,274;  Hayti,  $22,176;  Porto  Rico,  $2,028;  and  the 
United  States,  $1,618.  The  re-exports  to  the  United  States  and  Porto  Rico  were  prin- 
cipally empty  containers. 

The  quantity  of  sugar  exported  from  Martinique  in  1915  amounted  to  38,925 
metric  tons  of  2,204  pounds  each,  compared  with  38,581  tons  in  1914,  and  the  amount 
received  for  the  1915  crop  was  a  fraction  less  than  double  the  amount  received  in 
1914.   The  value  of  the  sugar  exported  in  1915  exceeded  all  former  records. 

The  quantity  of  rum  exported  in  1915  was  6,385,655  gallons,  an  increase  of  753,- 
335  gallons  over  the  production  of  1914.  The  prices  obtained  were  about  the  same  for 
both  years.  The  French  Government  issued  a  requisition  for  the  rum  products  of  the 
island,  and  the  price  paid  was  profitable  for  the  distillers. 

The  crop  of  cacao  in  the  island  was  above  the  average  in  quantity  and  of  good 
quality,  the  prices  realized  were  satisfactory,  and  the  exports  increased  in  value  about 
30  per  cent.  The  quantity  exported  was  50-3  metric  tons,  compared  with  452  tons  in 
1914. 
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The  banana  crop  was  poor,  and  the  local  market  absorbed  the  crop,  the  fruit  sell- 
ing at  double  its  former  price. 

The  production  of  cassia  in  Martinique  has  declined  in  recent  years,  and  the 
price  paid  influences  the  output.  There  were  160  tons  produced  in  1912,  50  tons  in 
1913,  106  in  1914,  and  17  tons  in  1915. 

THE  COFFEE  INDUSTRY. 

There  have  been  planted  since  1913,  39,000  coffee  trees  of  the  Liberia  and  Robusta 
varieties  in  the  island.  The  planters  have  discovered  that  the  quality  of  the  coffee  is 
influenced  by  the  character  of  the  soil  in  which  it  is  planted.  The  strong  and  prolific 
Liberia  is  modified  after  a  few  seasons  in  Martinique,  and  in  certain  soils  the  berry 
becomes  smaller,  much  of  the  bitter  taste  disappears,  and  the  aroma  resembles  the 
Arabic,  the  variety  that  has  made  Martinique  coffee  famous  on  the  Trench  markets. 
It  also  appears  that  the  tendency  of  the  Robusta,  which  is  a  Java  variety,  to  produce 
larger  grains  and  an  improved  flavour  results  from  properly  selected  soils. 

The  disease  which  attacked  the  Arabic  coffee  trees  makes  it  difficult  to  produce 
this  brand. 

The  quantity  of  coffee  exported  was  below  the  average  in  1915,  but  the  higher 
prices  received  placed  it  in  value  on  an  average  with  former  years.  There  were  9-3 
tons  exported,  compared  with  14  tons  in  1914. 

UNSUCCESFUL  DEVELOPMENT  OF  LIME  INDUSTRY. 

Since  1914  there  have  been  200,000  lime  trees  planted  in  Martinique,  and  several 
attempts  have  been  made  to  start  a  lime  industry  here,  but  it  has  so  far  proved  unsuc- 
cessful. A  small  quantity  of  lime-juice  and  citrate  of  lime  have  recently  been  pro- 
duced and  successfully  marketed,  and  the  quality  has  been  pronounced  excellent. 
Limes  grow  with  little  care  in  Martinique  and  produce  abundant  fruit  of  a  fine 
quality. 

The  high  prices  paid  for  sugar  and  rum  in  1914  and  1915  has  had  a  tendency  to 
lessen  the  interest  in  the  coffee  and  lime  industries,  although  additional  areas  are 
being  planted  with  these  trees. 

CHIEF  ARTICLES  EXPORTED  IN  1913,  1914,  AND  1915. 

The  chief  articles  and  their  values  exported  from  Martinique  in  1913,  1914,  and 
1915,  are  shown  in  the  table  following. 


Articles 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

Bananas  

  $  1,958 

$  310 

Cassia  

  225 

2,0<27 

$  325 

Cacao  

  206,110 

179,125 

238,606 

Cinnamon  '.  . 

811 

Coffee  

  4,619 

9,261 

4,413 

Hides  

  30,256 

30,221 

25,553 

  2,234,205 

2,598,853 

2,904,818 

  2,378,851 

2,32,8,0.60 

4,582,420 

6,4i50 

1,649 

  14,725 

8,440 

7,412 

Pineapples  

1,718 

19,686 

,   125,890 

22,499 

45,197 

$5,186,964 

$7,830,890 

  580,246 

558,616 

560,583 

Total  exports  

  $5,577,08.5 

$5,745,580 

$8,391,473 

PRINCIPAL  ARTICLES  IMPORTED  INTO  MARTINIQUE. 

The  principal  articles  imported  from  the  United  States  in  1915  were  coal,  fertil- 
izers, provisions,  edible  oils,  petroleum  products,  building  materials,  vehicles,  and 
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manufactured  articles.  The  commodities  furnished  by  France  were  manufactured 
articles,  cloth,  fabrics,  machinery,  vehicles,  wines,  liquors,  and  provisions,  and  the 
colonies  sent  molasses,  tropical  products,  and  reshipments-  of  general  supplies.  Great 
Britain  supplied  fertilizers  and  a  few  manufactured  articles,  and  its  colonies  and 
dependencies  sent  rice,  molasses,  provisions  and  sundries.  St.  Martin  maintains  a 
steady  trade  with  Martinique  in  salt,  exports  of  this  product  amounting  to  $7,235  in 
1915,  a  gain  of  24  per  cent  over  1914. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  value  of  imports  received  in  Martinique  from 
the  various  countries  in  1914  and  1915 : — 


Countries  of  Origin.  1914.  1915. 

Chile     $  31,672 

France   $1,847,706  1,533,525 

Re-exportation  from  France   50,660  5,886 

French  colonies   159,204  93,200 

Re-exportation  from  French  colonies                   .  598  7,600 

Great  Britain   363,922  363,150 

Colonies   117,657  147,443 

Germany                                                                         •  10,683  — 

Hayti   1,089  .  4,494 

Holland   155,098  925 

Italy     1,746 

India     7,166 

Panama   5,311  7,501 

Porto  Rico.  .  .*     9,746 

St.  Martin   5,836  7,235 

Switzerland     1,073 

St.  Thomas     1,590 

United  States   1,545,896  2,2,54,518 

Venezuela   3,193  11,526 

Other  countries   3,023  2,748 


Total   ..       $4,269,498  $4,492,724 


Martinique's  trade  with  united  states. 

The  imports  from  the  United  States  into  Martinique  have  gradually  increased 
in  quantity  and  value  since  1909,  and  certain  American  products  have  become  staples 
and  now  practically  supply  the  demand.  From  1909  to  1914  there  was  an  increase  of 
55  per  cent  in  the  imports  of  American  goods,  but  when  compared  with  1915  the 
increase  is  over  127  per  cent. 

The  consumption  of  coal  in  the  island  increased  in  quantity  23,321  metric  tons 
from  1910  to  1915  and  in  value,  $55,575.  Small  quantities  were  formerly  procured 
from  other  countries,  but  it  now  practically  all  comes  from  America. 

Construction  materials  in  Martinique  are  largely  of  white  and  red  pine,  and  are 
imported  from  America.  A  steady  improvement  in  the  lumber  trade  is  shown  by  the 
statistics  from  1909  to  1914;  imports  declined  in  1914,  however,  and  in  1915  lumber 
imports  were  40  per  cent  less  than  in  the  previous  year. 

America's  trade  with  the  island  in  lime  and  cement  has  developed  in  the  past  five 
yr:u's.  In  1910  the  United  States  furnished  the  island  with  $450  worth  of  these  pro- 
ducts in  1915  the  imports  totalled  $15,047,  of  which  America  supplied  $9,387.  A 
demand  was  created  in  1912  to  supply  materials  for  public  works  being  constructed  on 
th  island,  but  imports  have  gradually  fallen  off  since  and  are  now  about  normal. 
Trade  in  all  construction  materials  has  been  adversely  affected  by  the  war. 

fertilizers  largely  used. 

The  fertilizers  used  in  Martinique  are  composed  of  ammoniacs,  potashes,  super- 
phosphates, and  a  small  quantity  of  guano.  A  portion  of  the  total  amount  used  on 
the  island  is  for  cacao  and  pineapples,  and  the  remainder  for  sugar  cane.  The  larger 
part  of  the  chemicals  used  in  making  fertilizers  is  mixed  by  the  planters  and  the 
unmixed  article  is  used  only  in  a  small  proportion  to  the  total  amount  consumed. 
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The  imports  of  fertilizers  into  the  island  average  about  $400,000  per  year,  although 
in  1915  this  sum  was  exceeded  and  indications  point  to  a  further  increase  in  the  future. 
Of  the  total  imports  of  fertilizers  in  1914,  valued  at  $401,074,  the  United  States 
supplied  only  $29,567  worth.  The  imports  for  1915  were  unprecedented,  amounting 
to  $648,379,  of  which  the  United  States  furnished  $332,803,  an  amount  greater  than 
the  total  values  of  the  imports  for  the  past  eight  years  from  America. 

The  demand  for  petroleum  products  has  steadily  increased,  but  the  trade  with 
the  United  States  has  not  developed  in  the  same  proportion;  in  1910  practically  all 
oi  the  petroleum  products  consumed  in  Martinique  were  imported  from  the  United 
States.  A  cheaper  product  from  America  has  been  introduced  on  the  market  which 
now  supplies  about  20  per  cent  of  the  demand. 

SALTED  AND  PRESERVED  MEATS. 

The  demand  for  salted  meat  in  the  island  is  governed  by  the  supply  of  butchers7 
stock  procured  from  the  local  market  or  imported  from  abroad.  The  best  pasture 
land  is  being  used  for  the  cultivation  of  cane,  and  fewer  cattle  are  raised  for  domestic 
use  than  formerly,  and  imports  of  salted  meats  will  probably  increase.  The  importa- 
tion of  butchers'  stock  is  sometimes  difficult,  and  a  shortage  of  fresh  meat  is  common 
in  the  markets. 

Under  normal  conditions  salted  codfish  is  shipped  to  Martinique  from  French 
colonies  in  French  vessels,  and  as  the  fish  are  entered  free  of  duty  they  practically 
monopolize  the  trade,  although  a  small  quantity  is  procured  annually  from  the 
United  States.  The  war  has  caused  a  part  of  this  trade  to  be  diverted  to  the  United 
States. 

The  demand  for  cottonseed  oil  varies  but  little  annually.  A  small  portion  was 
formerly  imported  from  Europe,  but  in  recent  years  the  total  supply  has  come  from 
the  United  States. 

IMPORTS  OF  FLOUR,  OLEOMARGARINE,  POTATOES,  ETC. 

The  best  qualities  of  flour  are  sent  to  Martinique  in  sacks  and  the  poorer  grades 
in  barrels.  Delivery  from  the  steamer  to  the  warehouse  is  usually  under  adverse  con- 
ditions, which  may  account  for  its  rapid  deterioration,  although  the  climate  is  doubt- 
less partly  responsible. 

The  quantity  of  flour  consumed  annually  does  not  vary  to  any  extent.  Imports 
from  the  United  States  have  gradually  increased,  as  in  1910  it  supplied  68  per  cent  of 
the  total  imports  and  in  1915  99  per  cent. 

About  one-half  of  the  butter  consumed  in  the  island  formerly  came  from  the 
United  States,  but  its  importation  has  almost  ceased.  The  total  trade  in  butter  has 
declined  to  less  than  one-third  of  the  imports  of  1910,  and  oleomargarine  is  being 
substituted. 

The  imports  of  oleomargarine  have  increased  in  the  past  six  years,  but  the  demand 
for  the  American  product  has  steadily  declined,  although  prior  to  1913  two-thirds  of 
the  imports  came  from  the  United  States.  The  product  from  Europe  sells  for  less  on 
the  market,  but  the  tariff  no  doubt  affects  the  price  of  the  American  article. 

The  quantity  of  corn  imported  from  the  United  States  has  steadily  decreased,  but* 
owing  to  the  higher  prices  received  for  this  product  the  returns  show  an  increase  of 
ever  35  per  cent  in  the  value  of  the  imports. 

Beans,  potatoes,  and  onions  are  the  principal  vegetables  imported  into  Martinique, 
and  the  imports  were  greater  both  in  quantity  and  value  in  1915  than  for  many  years. 
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1914. 

1915. 

1914. 

1915. 

$  57,800 

$  6,380 

$  55 

$  25 

850 

386 

50,580 

44,215 

32 

24,181 

21,050 

8,595 

98 

1,620 

2,216 

3,334 

152 

779 

TOTAL  VALUES  OF  IMPORTS  INTO  MARTINIQUE  AND  AMOUNTS  FROM  UNITED  STATES. 

The  total  values  of  the  principal  imports  into  Martinique  for  1914  and  1915  and 
the  articles  imported  from  the  United  States  during  the  same  period  are  shown  in  the 
following  table: — 

Articles.  Total  Imports.        Imports  from  United  States. 

Alimentary  fats  :  

Animals,  live  ;  mules  

Bags,  jute  

Beer  '  

Blacking  

Breadstuffs : 
Biscuits — 

Sweet   3,014    213 

Other                                              •  12,638  2,111  5,730  1,865 

Cakes,  sweet   785    764 

Corn — 

Grain                                                 29,305  27,323  28,660  26,789 

Flour                                                  1,070  1,826  1,050  1,721 

Flour                                                      367,262  466,159  359,190  465,291 

Oats                                                         12,592  10,817  3,040  8,250 

Rice                                                        100,740  113,202  8,423  215 

Semolina                                                  1,520  5,694    '  205 

Butter                                                             10,580  8,703  326  1,062 

Cement                                                         24,530  15,047  9,564  9,387 

Chemicals — 

Sulphur   5,108    1,386 

Sulphuric  acid   1,365    1,215 

Other  chemicals   26,294    4,142 

Coal                                                               406,375  419,911  406,043  412,636 

Coffee   51,423    14,693 

Copper   12,107    3,223 

Cordage,  twine,  and  rope                             15,456  27,808    87 

Cotton,  and  manufactures — 

Waste  and  flocks                                     1,305  1.857  784  656 

Cloth                                                          4,763  123,625  948  5,003 

Made-up  articles                                   167,145  93,762  1,255  690 

Fertilizers — 

Guano   45,569    808 

Mixed  chemicals                                     66,806      — 

Potassium  nitrate                                  78,727    15,293  — 

Sodium  nitrate                                     107,080  227,560  4,133  191,062 

Superphosphates                                     39,200  100,800  9,160  96,940 

Sulphate  of  potash                                38,283    — 

Sulphate  of  ammonia                          110,178  274,450    43,992 

Fish — 

Codfish,  salted                                      316,170  243,677  4,604  43,966 

Herring,   salted                                       5,876  1,461  5,711  1,388 

Sardines                                                   3,900  3,910    2 

Fruits,  canned   5,028    987 

Glass  and  crystal                                          16,137  12,562  870  2,664 

Iron  and  steel — 

Bars   6,598    3,517 

Rods,   wire                                               74,950  2,804  1,931  1,525 

Sheets   29,377    9,133 

Hoops   13,800    8,802 

Rails   22,061    17,988 

Straight  axles     1,120    671 

Machinery,   tools                                  117,071  526  16,138  247 

Nails,  screws,  staples                             6,925  11,101  340  2,568 

Other  articles   11,287    537 

Jewellery                                                      30,495  33,050  263  280 

Lard                                                             20,420  4,164  20,235  2,837 

Leather  and  manufactures — 

Hides   78,138    2,484 

Shoes  '   15,213    985 

Other  articles   8,490    1,200 

IV^GcttS  - 

Preserved                                                2,687  4,647  218  656 

Salted                                                      4,131  120,694  4,061  119,713 

Matches   5,201    3,530 

Molasses                                                       66,608  65,224    — 

Musical  instruments — 

Pianos   5,379    1,129 

Other   1,746    473 
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TOTAL  VALUES  OF  IMPORTS  INTO  MARTINIQUE,  ETC.  Continued. 

Articles.  Total  Imports.        Imports  from  United  States. 

Oils—  1914.  1915.  1914.  1915. 

Cottonseed   163,926  211,533  163,926  211,533 

Linseed   5,424   982 

Mineral  oils — 

Refined  

Other  

Heavy  oils  

Oleomargarine  

Paper  

Paints  

Pottery  

Rubber,  pipes,  bands  

Salt  

Sewing  machines  

Soap  

Tobacco  and  manufactures — 

Tobacco,  leaf  

Cigars  

Vegetables — 

Beans  

Onions  

Potatoes  

Vehicles  and  parts — 

Motor  cars  

Carriages,  buggies  

Vehicles,  parts  

"Wood,  and  manufactures  of — 

Lumber — 

Boards  

Other  lumber  

Furniture  

Railway  ties  

Shooks  

Staves  

Wickerware  

All  other  articles  


Total. 


38,520 

13,242 
26,224 

9,563 
96,454 
43,685 
12,276 
14,020 
453 
12,745 

3,770 
64,020 

16,965 
1,287 

37,160 

10,311 
25,568 
4,644 
3,403 
1,734 
1,620 
656 
179 
311 
3,505 
14,342 

16,030 
220 

6,970 
20,536 

2,895 
5,033 

2,216 
9,527 

212 
340 

13,183 

13,162 

2,452 
14,532 
11,730 

35,171 
20,304 
19,675 

38 
25 
1,860 

11,407 
2,410 
2,486 

46,920 

568 
2,865 

39,352 
386 
3,538 

37,330 

OoU 

2,546 

34,141 

OOO 

2,561 

116,440 

75,665 
4,343 

116,566 

75,285 
2,580 
3,516 
5,028 
127,120 
71,969 
1,190 
73,216 

12,525 

57,677 
154,583 

7,594 
13,773 

135,044 
72,000 
20,675 

477,441 

3,803 

44,490 
154,583 

1,213,904 

52,711 

$4,269,498 

$4,492,724 

$1,545,898 

$2,254,518 

AMERICAN  BUSINESS  CONNECTIONS  AND  SHIPPING. 

Not  more  than  three  American  salesmen  representing  American  houses  called  at 
Martinique  in  1915  with  the  object  of  establishing  connections  or  selling  goods.  A 
possible  half  dozen  called  who  represented  American  concerns  having  an  established 
trade  or  business  connections  with  Martinique  firms. 

Most  of  the  new  business  transacted  was  through  resident  dealers  who  secured 
the  addresses  of  American  houses  carrying  the  commodities  they  desired  or  in  answer 
to  letters  from  American  firms  who  had  obtained  the  addresses  of  business  houses  in 
Martinique  from  this  consulate. 

A  local  commission  house  benefited  to  the  extent  of  $80,000  in  orders  made 
through  letters  from  the  consulate  to  American  firms,  and  expressly  requested  that 
their  name  be  mentioned  in  answering  letters  from  exporters  in  the  United  States. 

The  number  of  vessels  entering  the  ports  of  the  island  in  1915  was  407,  with  a 
tonnage  amounting  to  461,829;  in  1914  there  were  472  vessels,  of  459,052  tons.  Of 
those  entering  in  1915,  191  vessels,  of  304,086  tons,  were  French;  143  vessels,  of 
950,030  tons,  were  British;  28  vessels,  of  40,092  tons,  were  Norwegian.;  27  vessels, 
of  19,086  tons,  were  American;  16  vessels,  of  900  tons,  were  Dutch;  1  vessel,  of  1,298 
tons,  was  Swedish;  and  there  was  1  Mexican  vessel  of  607  tons. 

Three  American  steamers  that  entered  this  port  in  1915  were  the  first  American 
merchant  vessels  of  the  kind  that  appear  on  the  records  of  the  American  consulate 
since  1903. 
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Guadeloupe. 

Guadeloupe,  the  largest  island  of  the  French  West  Indies,  has  a  population  of 
about  183,000  and  a  total  area  of  722  square  miles,  32  per  cent  of  which  is  under 
cultivation.  According  to  official  figures  the  cultivated  land  is  divided  among  the 
important  crops  as  follows:  Sugar  cane,  49  per  cent;  provisions  for  local  consump- 
tion, 28  per  cent;  coffee,  10J  per  cent;  cocoa,  7  per  cent;  and  the  remaining  5%  per 
cent  is  given  over  to  vanilla,  lime  trees,  etc.  The  prosperity  of  the  colony  depends 
entirely  upon  the  production  of  this  cultivated  portion  of  the  island,  for  there  are 
no  industries  other  than  those  that  are  closely  connected  with  agriculture.  The  soil 
is  fertile,  and  the  rainfall  is  usually  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  crops. 

The  year  1915  was,  on  the  whole,  a  prosperous  one  for  the  colony.  Crops  were 
good,  prices  were  high,  and  the  only  real  cause  for  complaint  was  the  scarcity  of 
labour,  which  resulted  in  the  loss  of  parts  of  the  coffee  and  cocoa  crops. 

Many  classes  of  goods  could  not  be  purchased  from  France  in  1915  on  account  of 
the  war,  and  importers  sent  to  the  United  States  for  merchandise.  Prices  were  higher, 
as  imports  from  countries  other  than  France  pay  higher  duties  than  French  goods. 
As  good  prices  were  obtained  for  agricultural  products  during  1915,  however,  the 
planters  were  in  a  prosperous  condition  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

The  principal  products  raised  in  Guadeloupe  are  sugar,  rum,  molasses,  cocoa, 
coffee,  and  vanilla.  Of  these,  sugar  and  its  by-products  are  the  most  important,  82 
per  cent  of  the  exports  being  composed  of  raw  sugar,  rum,  and  molasses.  Cocoa  and 
coffee  follow  and  make  up  10  and  7  per  cent  of  the  exports,  respectively,  while  the 
remaining  1  per  cent  is  composed  principally  of  vanilla. 

As  in  1914,  climatic  conditions  during  1915  were  favourable  for  the  crops.  The 
hurricane  of  August,  1915,  passed  close  to  the  island,  but  did  little  damage. 

Compared  with  the  prices  of  1914,  those  of  the  following  year  were  higher  in 
almost  every  case.   The  following  table  shows  the  average  price  for  1914  and  1915 : — 


*     Articles —  1914.  1915. 

Sugar  lb.  $0*034  $0*048 

Rum  gall.  0'377  0*303 

Molasses  "  0*123  0*12 

Cocoa  lb.  0*232  0*262 

Coffee  "  0*287  0*295 

Vanilla  "  1*84  1*90 


SUGAR  CROP  IN  1915. 

While  the  sugar  crop  of  1914  was  larger  than  for  many  years,  that  of  1915  was 
barely  above  normal.  A  slight  drought  during  August  and  September  of  1914 
retarded  the  growth  of  the  canes,  and  the  wet  weather  early  in  1915  reduced  the  quan- 
tity of  saccharine  matter.  While  the  high  price  of  raw  sugar  prevented  any  loss  to 
the  property  owners,  the  large  planters  who  have  mills  for  extracting  sugar  made  the 
least  profit.  The  small  planters,  however,  made  large  gains,  for  they  sold  their  cane 
by  weight,  and  received  14  francs  ($2.70)  per  metric  ton  (2,204  pounds),  which  was 
double  the  price  received  during  1914.  Labourers  in  the  cane  fields  and  sugar  mills 
were  granted  an  increase  of  25  centimes  (5  cents)  per  day. 

After  the  beginning  of  the  war  there  was  a  shortage  of  beet  sugar  in  France,  and 
the  demand  from  this  island  was  much  greater  than  usual.  On  several  occasions 
steamers  loading  for  France  received  orders  to  accept  nothing  but  sugar. 

The  quantity  of  rum  produced  in  1915  was  only  77  per  cent  of  that  produced  in 
the  previous  year,  and  prices  were  almost  20  per  cent  lower  in  1915.  The  reduction 
was  caused  by  the  inability  of  exporters  to  make  large  shipments,  owing  to  the  lack 
of  shipping  facilities. 

The  exportation  of  molasses  decreased  29  per  cent  in  1915,  owing  to  the  shortness 
of  the  sugar  crop,  but  the  price  remained  about  the  same  as  in  1914.  Large  quantities 
of  this  product  are  annually  shipped  to  the  neighbouring  island,  of  Martinique,  where 
is  is  bought  by  the  distilleries  and  made  into  rum. 
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COFFEE,  COCOA,  AND  VANILLA  CROPS. 

Although  the  coffee  crops  of  both  1914  and  1915  were  good,  that  of  the  latter  year 
was  the  larger  by  39,600  pounds,  and  brought  better  returns  to  the  planters  as  the 
price  was  0-008  more  per  pound.  The  arabica  coffee  of  Guadeloupe  is  considered  by 
many  to  be  the  best  in  the  world,  and  it  is  exported  almost  entirely  to  France,  where 
it  commands  the  highest  prices. 

For  the  first  seven  months  of  1915  the  production  of  cocoa  was  barely  that  of 
normal  years,  but  the  prospects  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  were  good.  The  hurri- 
cane in  August  destroyed  many  of  the  pods,  and  brought  the  total  quantity  for  the 
year  below  the  average.  Good  prices,  however,  made  up  for  the  lack  of  quantity. 
While  2,081,784  pounds  of  cocoa  valued  at  $484,373  were  exported  during  1914,  only 
1,853,896  pounds  were  exported  during  1915,  but  the  total  value  was  $485,802.  The 
entire  crop  was  exported  to  France  in  both  years. 

Although  vanilla  furnishes  only  a  small  part  of  the  exports  of  the  colony,  it  is 
the  chief  article  exported  to  the  United  States,  and  there  was  a  normal  production  in 
1915.  The  average  price  obtained  for  this  product  in  1915  was  6  cents  higher  per 
pound  than  in  the  year  before. 

The  bulk  of  the  vanilla  and  vanillon  crop  for  1915  was  not  shipped  to  the  United 
States  until  after  January  1,  1916,  and  a  larger  proportion  than  usual  of  vanillon, 
which  is  not  as  valuable  as  vanilla,  was  shipped  during  1915. 

SIIIPPIXG  FACILITIES. 

The  Compagnie  G*enerale  Transatlantique  maintains  a  fortnightly  freight  and 
passenger  service  between  France  and  Colon,  Panama,  calling  on  both  the  outward 
and  homeward  voyages  at  several  intermediate  ports,  among  which  are  Basse  Terre 
and  Point-a-Pitre,  the  two  ports  of  this  island.  This  company  also  has  a  small 
steamer  which  makes  monthly  trips,  starting  at  Martinique  and  calling  at  Guadeloupe, 
St.  Thomas,  Porto  Rico,  Haiti,  and  Santo  Domingo.  The  steamers  of  the  Quebec 
Steamship  Company's  fortnightly  service  carry  mail,  passengers,  and  freight  and 
call  at  Guadeloupe  twice  during  each  round  trip  from  New  York.  The  steamers  of 
the  Raporel  Steamship  Company  of  New  York  call  at  Pointe-a-Pitre  on  their  south' 
bound  voyages  whenever  they  have  freight  for  the  island;  the -vessels  do  not  carry 
passengers,  however,  and  the  service  is  irregular. 

Of  the  clearances  during  1914,  29  were  for  New  York,  13  for  Porto  Rico,  and  24 
for  Colon;  and  during  1915,  30  vessels  cleared  for  New  York,  10  for  Porto  Rico,  and 
22  for  Colon. 

COMMODITIES  IMPORTED. 

Although  statistics  of  the  imports  into  Guadeloupe  during  1915  are  not  yet  avail- 
able, the  imports  from  the  United  States  were  greater  than  in  1914  according  to  a 
comparison  of  the  amounts  received  in  payment  of  customs  duties  during  the  past 
two  years.  As  French  goods  are  not  subject  to  duty  and  as  importers  invariably  turn 
to  the  United  States  for  supplies  when  French  goods  are  not  available,  it  is  evident 
that  the  increased  receipts  of  customs  duties  represent  increased  imports  of  American 
goods.  The  receipts  from  customs  duties  amounted  to  663,438  francs  ($128,044) 
during  1914  and  1,055,992  francs  ($203,806)  during  1915,  an  increase  of  392,554  francs 
($75,762). 

The  principal  articles  imported  from  the  United  States  were  foodstuffs  of  all 
sorts,  lumber  and  other  building  materials,  petroleum  products,  automobiles,  furni- 
ture, and  boots  and  shoes,  while  France  furnished  most  of  the  textiles,  millinery, 
wines,  liqueurs,  and  other  luxuries. 

Owing  to  the  greatly  reduced  duties  on  French  goods,  compared  with  the  pro- 
ducts of  other  countries,  it  is  believed  that  upon  a  return  to  normal  conditions  the 
present  demand  for  American  goods  will  decrease.  American  goods  are  popular  in 
Guadeloupe,  however,  and  there  are  few  complaints  with  regard  to  packing,  credits, 
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etc.  Two  tariffs  are  in  force  in  the  island,  the  local  tariff  (octroi  de  mer),  which 
applies  to  all  imports,  and  the  customs  tariff  of  France,  which  is  charged  on  imports 
from  countries  other  than  France.  The  principal  demand  is  for  cheap  goods  owing 
co  the  limited  purchasing  power  of  the  inhabitants. 

BANKING  CONDITIONS. 

No  public  works  of  any  importance  were  undertaken  during  1914  and  1915. 
Improvements  to  the  harbour  of  Pointe-a-Pitre,  the  erection  of  a  wireless  telegraph 
station,  and  extensive  repairs  to  the  mains  which  bring  the  water  supply  to  Pointe-a- 
Pitre  from  the  mountains  were  discussed  during  1915,  but  the  work  was  not  com- 
menced. 

There  are  two  banks  in  Guadeloupe,  the  Banque  du  Commerce  and  the  Banque 
de  la  Guadeloupe.  The  former  is  a  private  institution  having  a  capital  of  300,000 
francs  ($57,900),  and  the  latter  is  a  semi-official  organization  having  a  capital  of 
3,000,000  francs  ($579,000).  According  to  the  statements  of  the  Banque  de  la  Guade- 
loupe it  had  deposits  of  2,900,639  francs  ($559,823),  loans  and  discounts  of  5,144,786 
francs  ($992,944),  61|  per  cent  of  which  were  on  harvests,  and  notes  in  circulation 
amounting  to  8,178,720  francs  ($1,578,493)  on  December  31,  1915,  compared  with 
deposits  of  1,964,871  francs  ($379,220),  loans  and  discounts  of  5,758,292  francs 
($1,111,350),  68  per  cent  on  harvest,  and  notes  in  circulation  amounting  to  7,135,875 
francs  ($1,377,224)  on  December  31,  1914. 

When  the  war  began  the  demand  for  American  goods,  principally  foodstuffs, 
increased,  and  although  the  Banque  de  la  Guadeloupe  had  sufficient  credit  in  France 
it  was  not  prepared  to  sell  drafts  for  large  amounts  on  New  York.  This  threatened 
for  a  short  time  to  handicap  trade  with  the  United  States,  but  arrangements  were 
soon  made  with  bankers  of  Paris  whereby  the  banque  was  allowed  to  draw  on  New 
York  for  $60,000  monthly.  By  the  end  of  1914  still  better  arrangements  were  made 
and  the  banque  has  since  been  able  to  draw  freely  on  New  York. 

The  rate  of  exchange  which  had  been  1  per  >cent  for  drafts  on  Paris  and  1^  per 
cent  for  drafts  on  New  York  rose  immediately  at  the  opening  of  war  to  2  per  cent  on 
Paris  drafts  and  3|  per  cent  on  New  York,  and  while  the  rate  for  drafts  on  Paris  has 
remained  stationary,  that  on  New  York  was  again  increased  in  May,  1915,  by  the 
addition  of  a  commission  of  one-fourth  of  1  per  cent.  While  the  Banque  de  la  Gau- 
deloupe,  in  buying  United  States  currency  paid  5- 15  francs  per  dollar  during  1914 
and  the  first  half  of  1915,  and  5-25  francs  during  the  latter  half  of  1915,  the  price 
charged  when  selling  United  States  currency  increased  from  5-20  francs  per  dollar  in 
September,  1914,  to  6  15  francs  per  dollar  in  September,  1915.  The  following  October 
the  price  dropped  to  5-95  francs,  at  which  point  it  has  remained. 

DECREASED  DIVIDENDS — INCREASED  INTEREST  CHARGES. 

Owing  to  the  depreciation  in  the  value  of  some  of  the  securities  held  by  the 
banque,  which  depreciation  had  to  be  charged  off  during  the  last  two  years,  the  annual 
dividend  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1915,  was  at  the  rate  of  2£  per  cent,  while  the 
dividend  for  the  previous  year  was  4  per  cent.  The  banque  also  found  it  necessary 
to  'charge  6  per  cent  interest  on  loans  on  crops  and  7  per  cent  on  all  other  loans, 
instead  of  5  and  6  per  cent,  respectively,  which  were  the  rates  before  the  war. 

As  a  result  of  the  increased  demand  for  currency,  due  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
planters  and  the  increased  wages  of  the  labourers,  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  inciv;i>o 
its  circulation.  France  having  forbidden  the  exportation  of  gold  and  silver  the 
banque  could  not  add  to  its  reserve  as  required  by  law,  but  the  difficulty  was  over- 
come by  the  passage  of  two  Acts  by  the  local  Government  during  1915.  The  first  Act 
gave  the  banque  permission  to  issue  paper  money  equal  to  three  times  its  legal  reserve 
and  the  second  authorized  the  issuance  of  paper  money  equal  to  five  times  the  reserve. 
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NOTES  ON  MINING  IN  CHILE. 

Under  date  of  November  29,  1916,  Mr.  Mallett,  of  Valparaiso,  has  forwarded  the 
following  notes  on  the  mining  industry  in  Chile,  together  with  other  items  of 
interest. 

GOLD  MINING  IN  CHILE. 

Gold  was  mined  in  Chile  in  pre-conquest  days.  Humboldt  records  that  during 
the  18th  century  16,340,000  ounces  of  gold  were  produced  in  this  country,  the  value 
cf  which  amounted  to  £65,360,000. 

When  the  Spaniards  came  to  Chile  they  discovered  several  gold  mines,  the  annual 
production  of  which  was  about  60,000  ounces.  The  yield  subsequently  declined  to  an 
insignificant  quantity  until  the  18th  century,  when  important  veins  of  ore  were  dis- 
covered in  the  northern  provinces.  Early  in  the  19th  century  many  valuable  mines 
were  in  course  of  exploitation,  which,  added  to  new  discoveries,  brought  the  annual 
output  up  to  90,000  ounces.  Later  on  there  was  a  great  falling  off  for  reasons  too 
lengthy  to  explain  here.  The  great  decline  in  production  may  best  be  seen  by  com- 
parison. In  1912,  for  example,  the  fine  gold  produced  amounted  only  to  1,200  ounces, 
as  against  1,600  ounces  in  1909,  12,950  ounces  in  1903,  and  18,500  ounces  in  1897. 
If  to  these  figures  are  added  the  gold  in  bars,  and  ingots  of  copper  with  gold,  the  ores 
of  ordinary  copper,  and  other  products,  the<  total  yearly  production  may  be  said  to 
average  about  45,000  ounces,  with  a  value  of  £90,000. 

SILVER  MINING. 

Silver  mining  has  been  regularly  carried  on  in  Chile  since  1690.  From  1790  to 
1830  the  production  was  about  20  tons  annually,  having  increased  to  more  than  36 
tons  from  1830  to  1845,  whilst  from  1845  to  1860  it  attained  to  four  times  that  quan- 
tity, and  in  some  years  to  more  than  200  tons.  It  is  calculated  that  since  the  days  of 
their  infancy  the  silver  mines  of  Chile  have  yielded  some  8,500  tons,  with  a  value  of 
something  like  £59,200,000. 

THE  COPPER  OUTPUT. 

The  copper  output  for  the  first  nine  months  of  the  present  year  1916,  according 
to  the  last  export  statistics,  has  a  total  of  451,023  metrical  quintals,  made  up  as 
follows : — 

Bar  copper   400,175  equal  to  400,175  fine  copper. 

Copper  regulus   39,204        "  19,859 

Copper  ore   232,024        "  30,989 

Total   451,023 


This  is  an  increase  over  1915  of  143,859  metrical  quintals. 

CHILE  RICH  IN  MINERAL  RESOURCES. 

The  unstinted  introduction  of  working  capital  and  the  capable  handling  of  low 
grade  ores  by  the  huge  American  concerns  of  the  Chile  Exploration  Company  at 
Chuquicamata  and  the  Braden  Copper  Co.  at  Rancagua,  in  conjunction  with  the 
American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company  is  proving  to  the  world  what  vast  buried 
treasures  exist  in  every  corner  of  this  Republic. 

These  two  mining  establishments  alone  turn  out  upwards  of  6,000  tons  of  copper 
monthly,  with  a  working  staff  of  about  9,000  men. 
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The  millions  of  United  States  dollars  involved  in  these  various  establishments 
run  well  into  three  figures.  To  say  nothing  of  the  Amalgamated  Corporations'  pro- 
perty and  a  multitude  of  smaller  concerns. 

The  original  founder  of  the  Braden  Copper  Company,  which  now  forms  one  of 
the  Guggenheim  group,  is  developing  new  mines  at  Potrerillos  in  co-operation  with 
the  Andes  Copper  Co.,  commencing  the  construction  of  a  railway  to  the  coast  on 
account  of  The  Potrerillos  Railway  Co.  He  has  also  just  obtained  Government  per- 
misssion  to  build  a  mole  at  El  Barquito  Cove,  south  of  the  port  of  Chanaral.  This 
will  be  the  port  for  the  products  of  these  workings. 

The  Guggenheims  are  negotiating  for  the  purchase  of  "  El  Quillay  "  copper  mines, 
situated  in  Cabildo,  which  are  being  extensively  surveyed  by  engineers  of  the  Braden 
Copper  Co. 

DISCOVERY  OF  IRON  DEPOSITS. 

Iron  exists  in  unknown  quantities  and  has  hitherto  been  regarded  as  of  no  value 
until  an  enterprising  American  on  tour  returned  home  with  the  sensational  report  of 
a  discovery  of  a  solid  mountain  of  iron  ore,  as  a  result  of  which  The  Bethlehem  Steel. 
Trust  invested  millions  in  apparently  worthless  land  and  applied  for  a  permit  to  con- 
struct docks,  railways,  and  what  not  at  the  hitherto  little  known  region  of  Crnz 
Grande,  north  of  Valparaiso. 

MINING  NOTES. 

A  new  mining  company,  called  the  Compania  Chimborazo  de  Cobre,  has  been 
formed  to  work  a  number  of  copper  mining  claims  in  Cabildo. 

A  silver  mining  company  has  been  formed,  with  a  capital  of  $300,000,  under  the 
title  of  the  Compania  de  Minas  de  Plata  de  Elqui,  with  the  object  of  working  the  silver 
mines  of  Vacas  Heladas  and  Rio  Seco,  42  miles  east  of  the  station  of  Vivadavia  on 
the  railway  to  Serena. 

PRODUCTION  OF  SALTPETRE. 


The  staple  product  of  Chile  and  the  main  source  of  her  revenue  is  saltpetre.  The 
following  figures  represent  the  exportation  for  the  first  fifteen  days  of  November: — 


Shipped  to  Europe  

"         United  States.  .  . 
South  Africa.  .    .  . 
Sandwich  Islands. 

"         the  Coast  

South  Africa  .  .  .  . 
British  Columbia  . 


3,926,320  metrical  quintals  of  100  kilogrammes. 

1,398,868 
60,000 
15,400 
1,251 
97,900 
42,800 


BANKS  OPERATED  IN  CHILE. 


The  following  banks  are  in  operation  to-day  in  Valparaiso : — 

The  Banco  de  Chile. 

The  Banco  Nacional. 

The  Banco  Hipotecario. 

The  Cajaj  Nacional  de  Ahorras. 

The  Caja  Espanol  de  Chile. 

The  Caja  Santiago. 

The  Anglo-South  American  Bank,  Ltd. 
The  London  and  River  Plate,  Ltd. 
The  National  City  Bank  of  New  York. 
The  Banco  Edwards. 

The  Banco  Aleman  Transatlantico  (Deutches  Ueber  seeiche  Bank  (Berlin). 
The  Banco  Germanico  de  America  del  Sur. 
The  Banco  de  Chile  y  Alemania. 
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An  attempt  is  being  made  to  reconstruct  the  Banco  Italiano,  which  came  to  grief 
in  the  early  days  of  the  crisis  owing  to  reckless  mismanagement  of  reserve  funds. 

A  representative  French  bank  with  a  local  capital  of  ten  million  pesos  in  $50 
shares,  of  which  $3,500,000  is  paid  up,  is  being  established  in  Santiago  under  the  title 
of  "  El  Banco  Frances.''' 

The  National  City  Bank  of  New  York,  which  recently  opened  at  Valparaiso,  is 
preparing  for  the  establishment  of  a  branch  in  Santiago  early  in  January. 

The  "  Banco  de  Concepcion "  has  agreed  to  increase  its  capital  by  the  issue  of 
another  million  pesos  worth  of  stock  in  2,000  shares  of  $50  each. 

CHILEAN  TRADE  NOTES. 

A  party  of  North  American  capitalists  are  reported  to  be  at  present  prospecting 
in  Bolivia  and  the  west  coast  generally  on  behalf  of  the  American  International 
Corporation. 

Harbour  works. — Congress  has  authorized  the  construction  of  new  port  works  at 
Antofagasta  at  a  maximum  cost  of  £1,700,000  sterling.  Tenders  to  be  invited  in 
Chile,  Europe,  and  the  United  States. 

Official  permit  has  been  granted  the  East  Asiatic  Co.,  Ltd.,  a  foreign  company 
domiciled  in  Denmark  to  establish  agencies  in  Chile  under  the  title  of  Compania 
Danesa  de  Vapores. 

SHIPPING  NOTES. 

The  following  lines  of  international  commerce  are  in  regular  service: — 
To  the  United  Kingdom — 

Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Company. 

Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company. 

Gulf  Line. 

Lamport  and  Holt  (temporarily  suspended). 

To  New  York  and  West  Coast  of  South  America — 

New  York  and  Pacific  Steamship  Company  (Merchants  Line). 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Steamship  Company. 

To  California  and  Vancouver — 

New  York  and  Pacific  Steamship  Company  (North  Pacific  Line). 

To  Panama,  San  Francisco  and  Japan — 
Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha. 

To  New  York- 
West  Coast  Line. 

To  Denmark — 

East  Asiatic  Company,  Ltd.  (Compania  Danesa  de  Vapores). 

To  Sweden — 

Johnson  Line. 

To  Panama — 

Compania  Sud  Americana  de  Vapores,  Valparaiso. 
Compania  Peruano  de  Vapores,  Callao. 

To  Straits  of  Magellan  and  Buenos  Aires — 

Braun  and  Blanchard  Line,  Punta  Arenas  and  Valparaiso. 

Powerful  competitors  of  all  the  foregoing  lines  now  temporarily  suspended  as  a 
result  of  the  war  are  the  Kosmos  Line,  Hamburg-American  and  Roland  Line. 
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The  Johnson  Line  fleet  of  six  steamers  of  7,000  tons  each  having  being  found 
insufficient  to  cope  with  the  rapid  development  of  Swedish  South  American  trade,  are 
building  nine  more  ships  representing  a  total  of  90,000  tons  with  which  a  monthly- 
service  will  be  established. 

The  Gaston,  Williams  and  Wigmore  Steamship  Corporation,  of  120  Broadway, 
New  York,  owners  of  the  Globe  Line,  a  fleet  of  eight  steamers  and  a  sailing  ship, 
despatched  their  first  steamer  to  Chile  on  November  21  last.  This  is  a  chartered 
steamer,  the  Van  der  Duyn.  Provisional  offices  are  being  opened  at  Calle  Blanco 
No.  743,  while  the  permanent  offices  are  being  prepared  at  761  to  765  of  the  same 
street,  under  the  local  management  of  Alfredo  Mahn,  a  well-known  local-born  German. 

Mr.  Schefer,  Vice-President  of  Messrs.  W.  E.  Grace  &  Co.,  New  York  and  South 
America,  states  that  the  Philadelphia  ship-building  works  are  constructing  six  new 
steamers  exclusively  for  New  York  and  West  Coast-Latin-American  trade  and  first- 
class  passenger  traffic  calling  at  Colon,  Callao,  Mollendo,  Autofagasta,  Iquique  and 
Valparaiso  in  combination  with  the  Transandine  railway  to  Buenos  Aires. 

In  this  way  passengers  will  be  enabled  to  make  the  voyage  from  New  York  to 
Buenos  Aires  in  seventeen  days  and  escape  the  heat  of  the  Brazils  and  West  Indies. 
The  service  to  commence  in  May  next. 

Freights. 

There  is  evidence  of  a  steady  reduction  taking  place  in  foreign  freights,  the  limit 
of  abnormal  inflation  having  apparently  been  reached. 

Coal  Prices. 

Average  current  prices  of  imported  steam  coal  are  as  follows:  Australian,  65s. 
to  70s.  per  ton  according  to  port.  American,  55s.  to  60s.  per  ton  according  to  port. 
Chilean,  50s.  to  60s.  per  ton  according  to  port. 


CURRENT  NOTES  FROM  SOUTH  AMERICAN  REPUBLICS. 

The  Brazilian  Chamber  of  Deputies  has  approved  a  bill  prohibiting  the  exporta- 
tion of  wheat  and  flour. 

The  Senate  of  Uruguay  has  approved  a  bill  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  wheat 
and  flour  until  after  next  harvest. 

Paraguay,  with  a  superficial  area  of  440,000  kilometres  and  a  population  of 
750,000,  possesses  stock  bovine  cattle  amounting  to  5,000,000  head,  or  approximately 
7,000  head  to  each  1,000  inhabitants  or  11-8  to  each  square  kilometre. 

The  Bolivian  Chamber  of  Deputies  recently  approved  a  bill  prohibiting  after 
December  31  the  importation  of  alcohol  or  brandy  in  any  form,  also  prohibiting  their 
local  manufacture  from  raw  material  imported  from  any  foreign  country  whatsoever. 
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THE  PRICES  OF  CEREALS  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

(London  Morning  Post,  of  January  3,  1917.) 

The  publication  in  the  London  Gazette  of  the  figures  showing  the  average  prices 
of  wheat,  barley,  and  oats  for  the  last  week  of  1916  makes  it  possible  to  review  the 
position  of  the  past  year.  The  increasing  cost  of  foodstuffs,  both  for  man  and  beast, 
has  become  a  problem  so  acute  that  the  subject  is  receiving  careful  attention  by  the 
Government  departments  whose  duty  it  is  to  find  a  solution  and  a  remedy,  chiefly  the 
Departments  of  the  Food  Controller  and  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries. 

WHEAT. 

Wheat  is,  of  course,  the  most  important  of  the  three  cereals  mentioned,  and  may, 
therefore,  be  first  considered.  The  average  price  per  imperial  quarter  was  58s.  5d.,  or 
5s.  7d.  more  than  the  average  price  in  1915,  which  was  17s.  lid.  in  excess  of  the 
average  price  for  1914,  so  that  during  the  past  two  years  there  has  been 
a  rise  of  no  less  than  23s.  6d.  per  quarter.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  necessary 
to  go  back  to  the  year  1873  to  find  prices  higher  than  they  were  in  1916,  the 
average  price  forty-three  years  ago  being  58s.  8d.  Prices  have  varied  considerably 
during  the  year,  being  as  low  as  46s.  3d.  in  the  first  two  weeks  of  July  and  as  high  as 
75s.  lOd.  for  the  last  week  of  the  year.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  price  was 
about  55s.  per  quarter,  and  for  the  first  eight  months  of  the  year  fluctuated  consider- 
ably. During  the  last  three  months,  however,  the  price  has  risen  consistently,  the 
price  at  the  end  of  September  being  58s.  lOd.  and,  rising  each  week  since,  had  reached 
the  high  price  of  75s.  lOd.  for  the  last  week  of  the  year.  As  an  index  to  the  fluctua- 
tions in  prices  it  might  be  mentioned  that  for  the  quarter  ended  Lady  Day  the  average 
price  was  57s.  Id.,  for  the  quarter  ended  Midsummer  52s.  7d.,  for  the  quarter  ended 
Michaelmas  55s.  9d.,  and  for  the  quarter  ended  Christmas  68s.  2d. 

BARLEY. 

The  average  price  of  barley  in  1916  was  53s.  6d.  per  imperial  quarter.  This  is 
16s.  2d.  more  than  the  price  in  1915  and  a  higher  price  than  has  been  obtained  since 
1818,  in  which  year  the  priee  was  53s.  lOd.  Barley  prices  followed  those  of  wheat 
fairly  closely,  the  lowest  and  highest  prices  for  both  being  obtained  during  the  same 
weeks  in  each  case.  Barley  finished  the  year  at  67s.  5d.,  while  the  lowest  price,  that 
for  the  week  ending  J  uly  8,  was  45s.  6d.  As  in  the  case  of  wheat,  barley  showed  a 
continuous  increase  during  the  last  ten  or  eleven  weeks  of  the  year,  the  average  price 
for  barley  during  the  quarter  ending  Christmas  being  60s.  Id.,  as  against  48s.  lid.  for 
the  quarter  ending  Michaelmas. 

OATS. 

It  is  more  than  100  years  since  oats  reached  such  a  high  average  price  as  they 
did  in  1916.  The  average  price  for  the  last  year  was  33s.  5d.  per  imperial  quarter, 
which,  although  an  advance  of  only  3s.  3d.  on  the  average  for  the  previous  year,  was 
the  highest  average  since  1813,  in  which  year  the  average  price  was  38s.  6d.  It  was 
only  during  the  last  two  months  of  the  year  that  the  price  of  oats  went  up  to  any 
degree,  but  since  the  beginning  of  November  the  rise  has  been  very  considerable,  and 
in  place  of  32s.  10d.,  which  ruled  during  the  last  week  in  October,  the  price  for  the 
last  week  of  the  year,  which  was  the  highest  for  the  year,  was  47s.  4d.,  or  an  average 
of  14s.  6d.  on  the  prices  two  months  ago.  The  lowest  price  for  the  year  was  30s.  Id., 
which  obtained  for  the  second  week  in  April.  The  average  prices  for  the  quarters 
ending  Lady  Day,  Midsummer,  Michaelmas,  and  Christmas  were,  respectively,  31s. 
lid.,  32s.,  31s.  3d.,  and  38s.  4d.,  from  which  it  can  easily  be  seen  that  the  prices  for 
oats  varied  but  little  in  the  first  three  quarters  of  the  year,  but  increased  very  con- 
siderably during  the  quarter  just  ended. 

Announcements  have  been  made  by  the  president  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
and  Fisheries  that  fixed  prices  are  in  contemplation. 
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DAIRY  PRODUCE  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  following  report'  issued  by  W.  Weddel  &  Oompany,  Ltd.,  sets  forth  the  con- 
ditions of  the  butter  and  cheese  market  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  week  ended 
December  29,  1916. 

THE   BUTTER  MARKET. 

Under  the  influence  of  the  holidays  the  market,  although  firm,  is  quiet,  and  prices 
for  the  most  part  are  unchanged. 

Danish. — There  has  been  very  little  demand  this  week,  but  prices  remain  unaltered. 

Dutch. — Fair  arrivals  are  expected  within  the  next  few  days,  and  for  the  small 
quantity  offering  on  spot  full  prices  have  been  made,  viz.:  210s.  for  best  salted 
creameries,  and  212s.  for  unsalted. 

New  Zealand. — The  Turakina,  with  48,800  boxes  on  board,  has  arrived,  but  no 
butters  out  of  this  steamer  will  be  available  until  next  week,  and  in  the  meantime  the 
Zealandic  is  discharging,  and  best  salted  realizes  210s.  up  to  212s.,  with  unsalted  com- 
manding a  premium  of  2s.  to  4s.  per  cwt.  over  salted. 

Australian. — Only  small  quantities  of  the  Medina  butters  were  available  before 
Christmas,  but  most  of  the  shipment  is  now  landed,  and  there  is  a  good  demand  for  all 
descriptions  at  prices  ranging  from  206s.  up  to  208s.  for  finest  salted,  and  208s.  up  to 
212s.  for  unsalted,  whilst  secondary  descriptions  sell  at  from  2s.  to  6s.  per  cwt.  less, 
according  to  quality.  The  Ulysses,  with  about  27,000  boxes  on  board,  is  very  much 
overdue,  but  is  expected  at  Liverpool  towards  the  end  of  the  week. 

Argentina. — The  Highland  Rover  is  due  and  sales  have  been  made  out  of  this 
steamer  at  204s.  up  to  206s.  for  salted  creameries,  and  206s.  up  to  212s.  for  unsalted. 


THE  CHEESE  MARKET. 

Trading  during  the  last  few  days  has  been  of  a  hand-to-mouth  character,  most 
buyers  having  filled  in  their  requirements  before  the  holidays.  There  is  still  great 
uncertainty  in  regard  to  the  future  course  of  the  cheese  market,  and  until  the  Board 
of  Trade  come  to  a  decision  with  reference  to  the  price  at  which  they  intend  to  com- 
mandeer the  New  Zealand  cheese  output  for  the  coming  season,  the  present  disturbed 
conditions  are  likely  to  continue. 

Canadian. — Arrivals  33,873  cwt.  Spot  values  are  more  or  less  unchanged  and  can 
be  quoted  at  from  132s.  up  to  134s.  per  cwt.  according  to  quality  and  colour.  There 
is  very  little  offering  by  cable  from  Canada,  and  that  principally  November  make,  at 
129s.  up  to  131s.  c.i.f. 

New  Zealand. — Arrivals  nil.  Owing  to  the  Government  having  requisitioned  all 
the  cheese  out  of  the  recent  arrivals  there  are  no  supplies  available  for  ordinary  trade. 
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CUBAN  MARKET  CONDITIONS. 

The  following  report  of  prices  ruling  at  the  Havana  Produce  Exchange  for  the 
week  ended  January  5,  1917,  has  been  furnished  by  Mr.  Enrique  E.  Margarite,  S  en 
C,  66  San  Ignacio  street,  Havana: — 

FISH  IN  DRUMS. 

Importation — 

January  1,  ss.  Mexico,  100  drums  from  New  York. 
*'        3,  ss.  Esparta,  106  drums  from  Boston. 

The  demand  has  been  quiet  this  week.  Notwithstanding  this  and  the  fact  that 
there  are  heavy  supplies  of  fish  in  drums,  holders  have  sustained  their  prices  and  quote 
codfish  at  9£,  haddock  at  10  and  hake  at  8  cents  per  pound. 

CODFISH  IN  CASES. 

Importation — 

January  1,  ss.  Chalmette,  300  cases  from  New  Orleans. 

"  3,  ss.  Saratoga,  25  cases  from  New  York. 

"  3,  ss.  Esparta,  1,891  cases  from  Boston. 

"  3,  ss.  Pasteres,  137  cases  from  New  York. 

While  the  market  remains  without  Norwegian  cod,  the  consumption  is  being  sup- 
plied by  that  from  Canada  and  United  States.  This  kind  of  fish  obtains  a  good  demand 
and  is  quoted  at  $13  to  $15.75  per  case. 

HERRINGS. 

The  demand  for  bloaters  has  been  active.  In  consequence  the  price  made  a  further 
gain  and  now  rests  at  $1.50  per  large  box. 

GOUDA  CHEESE. 

The  market  on  Gouda  cheese  is  nominal,  as  there  are  no  supplies  available;  the 
last  sales  having  been  made  at  50  cents  per  pound.  American  cheese  continues 
unchanged  at  28  to  40  cents  per  pound. 

POTATOES. 

Importation — 

January  1,  ss.  Mexico,  528  barrels  from  New  York. 

"        3,  ss.  Saratoga,  1,081  barrels  from  New  York. 

3.  ss.  Esparta,  13,040  bags  and  600  barrels  from  Boston. 

A  very  active  demand  has  been  in  evidence  for  potatoes..  This,  together  with  the 
fact  that  the  news  from  producing  centres  report  an  upward  tendency,  has  produced 
advance  on  prices  to  $7.50  per  barrel,  and  at  4 J  cents  per  pound  for  those  packed  in 
bags. 

EXCHANGES. 

New  York,  3  d/s.,  I  per  cent  premium. 
London  s/d.  at  $4.77  per  £. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  MONTHLY  REPORT  FOR  SEPTEMBER. 

The  Monthly  Eeport  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  for  September, 
which  is  just  issued,  and  which  will  be  supplied  on  application  to  the  King's  Pointer, 
Ottawa  (price,  20  cents),  contains  tables  giving  details  of  the  trade  of  Barbados  and 
the  Gold  Coast  Colony  during  the  latest  years  for  which  statistics  are  available.  Com- 
parisons of  the  trade  of  each  of  these  countries  during  preceding  years  are  also  given. 
These  statistics  are  summarized  in  the  introduction  to  the  same  report,  which  reads 
in  part  as  follows :- — 

TRADE  OF  BARBADOS,  1915. 

On  pages  1779  to  1784  of  the  Monthly  Report  for  September  will  be  found  statis- 
tical tables  relative  to  the  foreign  commerce  of  Barbados  for  the  calendar  year  1915. 
From  these  tables  it  will  be  observed  that  the  total  trade — imports  and  exports  of 
Barbados  produce  combined — was  greater  than  for  the  year  1913  and  1914,  but  less 
than  that  recorded  for  the  years  1911  and  1912.  The  imports  in  1915  were  less  than 
for  any  year  during  the  past  four  years,  while  the  exports  of  Barbados  produce  show 
a  marked  improvement.  From  1912,  the  year  prior  to  the  coming  into  force  cf  the 
preferential'  trade  agreement,  to  1915,  the  imports  decreased  from  $7,131,764  to 
$6,181,416,  a  decrease  in  three  years  of  $950,348  or  13  per  cent,  whereas  the  exports 
of  Barbados  produce  increased  during  the  same  period  from  $3,725,569  to  $4,090,833, 
an  improvement  of  $365,234  or  about  10  per  cent.  In  1915  the  British  Empire  sup- 
plied goods  to  Barbados  of  a>  value  of  $3,892,725  or  about  63  per  cent  of  the  total 
imports,  while  the  amount  of  Barbados  produce  exported  to  the  Empire  totalled 
$3,785,235  or  about  92  per  cent  of  the  total  exports.  During  the  year  1912  the  pro- 
portion of  the  imports  from  the  Empire  was  64  per  cent,  while  the  proportion  cf  the 
exports  to  the  Empire  was  88  per  cent. 

During  the  year  1915  the  imports  into  Barbados  amounted  to  $6,181,416,  showing 
a  decrease  when  compared  with  the  year  1912  of  $950,348.  The  imports  from  prin- 
cipal countries,  with  increase  or  decrease,  compared  with  the  imports  in  1912,  were 
as  follows :  United  Kingdom,  $2,148,385,  decrease  $575,142 ;  United  States  $1,944,233, 
decrease  $132,140 ;  Canada  $931,553,  increase  $37,070 ;  British  West  Indies,  $298,866, 
increase  $29,710;  British  Guiana  $276,587,  increase  $117,623;  Newfoundland  $142,915, 
increase,  $24,660;  British  India  $84,631,  decrease  $280,198;  and  Argentine  Republic, 
$75,127,  decrease  $74,284. 

The  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States  and  Canada  in  1915  were  credited  with 
supplying  Barbados  with  81  per  cent  of  her  total  imports,  the  proportion  from  the 
United  Kingdom  being  35  per  cent,  the  United  States  31  per  cent  and  Canada  15 
per  cent.  Compared  with  1912  the  proportion  of  the  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom 
decreased  from  38  to  35  per  cent,  while  the  proportion  from  the  United  States 
increased  from  30  to  31  per  cent  and  from  Canada  from  12  to  15  per  cent.  It  will 
be  noted  from  the  following  table,  showing  the  imports  into  Barbados,  by  classes,  in 
1915,  with  portions  received  from  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
that  the  bulk  of  the  imports  received  from  the  United  Kingdom  consisted  of  manu- 
factured goods  and  from  the  United  States  and  Canada  of  foodstuffs  and  raw 
materials. 


.  From 

all 

From  United 

From  United 

Countries. 

Kingdom. 

States. 

From  Canada. 

Classes. 

$ 

% 

$  % 

,   $  % 

$ 

% 

Food,  drinks  and  narcotics.  . 

2,337,576 

37*9 

521,726  24-3 

648,614  33-2 

59S.031 

64-2 

Raw  materials  

1,281,582 

20*7 

52,030  2'4 

765,619  39*4 

176.145 

18*9 

Manufactures  

2,393,732 

38-7 

1.528,416  71-1 

475,104  24*4 

154,721 

16-6 

165,120 

2'6 

46,213  2*2 

54,896  2'8 

2,656 

0*3 

Coin  and  bullion  

3,406 

0'1 

Total  

6,181,416 

10  o-o 

2,148,3S5  lOO'O 

1,944,233  100-0 

931.553 

100-0 
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The  principal •  imports  for  the  year  1915  were  as  follows: — Animals,  $92,548; 
apparel,  $75,141;  bacon  and  hams,  $15,452;  bags  and  sacks,  $47,542;  beef,  salted, 
$40,928;  books,  $7,203;  boots  and  shoes,  $78,348;  bran  and  pollard,  $43,956;  butter, 
$81,594;  butter  substitutes,  $44,661;  carriages,  carts  and  wagons,  $57,082  (principally 
motor  cars  and  parts  $44,112);  cement,  $20,440;  charcoal,  $47,270;  cheese,  $12,453; 
coal  and  patent  fuel,  $566,436;  corn,  barley,  maize  and  wheat,  $33,663;  cornmeal, 
$116,678;  cotton  goods,  $458,361;  drugs,  chemicals  and  medicines,  $52,113;  fish,  $340,- 
100  (chiefly  dried,  salted  and  smoked,  $301,149)  ;  flour,  $435,896;  fruits  and  vegetables, 
$77,562;  haberdashery  and  millinery,  $49,538;  lard,  $29,151;  leather,  unmanufactured, 
$20,635 ;  linen,  hemp  and  jute  goods,  $18,080 ;  machinery,  $101,246 ;  malt  liquors,  $46,- 
374;  manures,  $574,952;  metal  wares,  $130,235;  milk,  condensed,  $17,632;  oats, 
$.s2,207;  oils,  $122,232;  oilcake,  $83,322;  paints  and  varnishes,  $21,744;  paper,  $38,910; 
pork,  salted,  $152,001;  pulse,  $45,080;  rice,  $397,568;  silk  goods,  $19,257;  soap,  $133,- 
C60;  spirits  and  wines,  $84,262;  tobacco,  $86,300;  wood,  $429,876  (made  up  largely  of 
lumber,  $194,653,  shingles,  $11,645,  and  staves  and  shooks,  $108,463) ;  and  woollen 
goods,  $45,562. 

The  attention  of  those  interested  in  the  principal  classes  of  goods  imported  into 
Barbados  from  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States  and  Canada  during  the  year 
1914  and  1915  is  directed  to  table  No.  2,  page  1780  of  the  September  Monthly  Eeport. 
The  principal  imports  from  Canada  in  1915  were:  beef,  salted,  $1,484;  bran  and 
pollard,  $18,094;  butter,  $1,489;  carriages,  carts  and  wagons,  $1,480;  cheese,  $0,047; 
ccrdage,  rope  and  twine,  $5,825 ;  drugs,  chemicals  and  medicines,  $2,594 ;  fish,  $183,147 
(chiefly  dried,  salted  and  smoked,  $165,048);  flour,  $273,682;  fruits  and  vegetables, 
$6,020;  machinery,  $117;  manures,  $87,950;  metal  wares,  $526;  oats,  $79,457;  oilcake, 
$13,611;  paints  and  varnishes,  $3,699;  paper,  $3,406;  pork,  salted,  $16,303;  pulse, 
sj  18,704;  and  wood,  $178,694  (principally  lumber,  $158,906,  and  shingles  $9,256). 

The  imports  into  Barbados  from  the  United  States  from  1912  to  1915  decreased 
from  $2,076,373  to  $1,994,233,  while  the  imports  from  Canada  during  same  period 
increased  from  $894,493  to  $931,553.  The  Canada- West  Indies  Trade  Agreement, 
which  went  into  force  on  June  2,  1913,  has  had  the  effect  of  stimulating  imports  from 
Canada.  This  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  following  table  showing  the  imports  into 
Barbados  from  Canada  and  the  United  States,  in  1912  and  1915,  of  certain  articles 
specified  in  the  preferential  trade  agreement. 


Prom  Canada. 


From  United  States. 

1912.  1915. 
$     1,601         $  1,0-27 


Articles  Imported. 


1912.  1915. 


Biscuits,  cakes  and  bread.  . 
Bran  and  pollard  


$     1,348         $  2,336 


9,445  18,094 

102,054  183,200 

191,815  273,682 

1)57,383  158,906 


6,808  7,884 

41,834  10,390 

280,836  162,133 

92,763  35,473 

183,371  183,073 

79,594  2,701 

71,929  66, CSS 

11,418  11,680 


Fish. 
Flour 


Lumber 


Meats 
Oats.  . 


3,533  18,401 
61,660  79,457 


Oilmeal  and  oilcake  

Paper  


2,871  13,611 


915  3,406 
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From  1912  to  1915  the  exports  of  Barbados  produce  increased  from  $3,725,569  to 
$4,090,833.  The  exports  to  principal  countries  in  1915,  with  increase  or  decrease  com- 
pared with  the  year  1912,.  were  as  follows:  Canada,  $3,080,167,  increase  $522,705; 
Newfoundland,  $282,014,  increase  $19,812;  United  Kingdom,  $252,902,  decrease,  $26,- 
712;  United  States,  $221,273,  decrease  $104,580;  and  British  West  Indies,  $112,892, 
decrease,  $29,122.  Duiing  the  year  1915  the  exports  from  Barbados  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  United  States  and  Canada  amouited  to  87  per  cent  of  the  total  exports, 
the  proportion  to  the  United  Kingdom  being  6£  per  cent,  to  the  United  States  5^  per 
cent  and  to  Canada  75  per  cent.  From  1912  to  1915  the  proportion  of  the  exports  to 
the  United  Kingdom  decreased  from  8  to  6J  per  cent  and  to  the  United  States  from 
9  to  5 \  per  cent,  whereas  the  proportion  to  Canada  increased  from  68  to  75  per  cent. 
The  exports  of  Barbados  produce,  by  classes,  in  1915,  with  portions  sent  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  United  States  and  Canada  were  as  follows: — 


To  all  To  United  To  United 

Countries.  Kingdom.  States.  To  Canada. 

Classes.                          %           %  %           %  $           %  $  % 

Food,  drinks  and  narcotics..     3,951,490    96*6  161,365     63*8  201,091    90*9  3,077.773  99*9 

Raw  materials                              120,217      2*9  86,009    34*0  20,182      9"1  2,394  0*1 

Manufactures                                  18,435      0'5  5,528  2*2   

Miscellaneous   691  ....       


Total   4,090,833  100*0       252,902  100*0       221,273  100*0     3,080,167  100*0 


The  principal  articles  exported  from  Barbados  in  1915  with  portions  sent  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  United  States  and  Canada  were  as  follows : — 

To  United  To  United 

Articles  Exported.  Total  Exports.  Kingdom.  States.  To  Canada. 

Sugar   $2,447,451  $110,843  $     8,263  $2,201,539 

Molasses   1,399,669  38,642  192,039  876,062 

Cotton,  raw   83,644  83,619    — 

Vegetables,  fresh   43,600  102  526  10 

Biscuits,  cakes  and  bread..  32,402  19    5 

Hides  and  skins   20,508  2,360  14,810  2.394 

Rum   13,529  9,247  15  107 

For  further  details  relative  to  the  exports  from  Barbados  with  portions  sent  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  United  States  and  Canada,  in  1914  and  1915,  see  table  No.  3, 
page  1784  of  the  Monthly  Report  for  September. 


TRADE  OF  GOLD  COAST  COLONY,  1915. 

Statistical  tables  respecting  the  trade  of  the  Gold  Coast  Colony  for  the  year 
ended  December  31,  1915,  will  be  found  on  pages  1785  to  1788  of  the  Monthly  Report 
for  September.  From  these  tables  it  will  be  observed  that  the  balance  of  trade  in 
1915  was  in  favour  of  the  colony,  the  imports  amounting  to  $21,946,416,  and  the 
exports  to  $28,925,667,  an  excess  of  exports  over  imports  of  $6,979,251.  The  total 
trade  for  1915,  which  was  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  colony,  amounted  to  $50,- 
872,083  as  compared  with  $50,514,045  for  1913,  the  highest  previously  recorded,  show- 
ing an  improvement  from  1913  to  1915  of  $358,038.  From  1913  (the  year  previous  to 
the  war)  to  1915  the  increase  in  the  total  trade  was  confined  exclusively  to  the  exports, 
as  the  imports  during  this  period  decreased  from  $24,102,136  to  $21,946,416,  whereas 
the  exports  increased  from  $26,411,909  to  $28,925,667.  The  decline  in  the  imports  in 
1915  was  no  doubt  due  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  steamship  service  between  the  West 
Coast  of  Africa  and  other  countries,  especially  the  United  Kingdom,  as  a  result  of 
the  war,  while  the  increase  in  the  exports  was  largely  owing  to  the  large  increase  in 
the  exports  of  the  staple  product  of  the  colony,  viz.,  cocoa,  the  exports  of  which 
increased  from  1913  to  1915  from  $12,114,194  to  $17,769,860.  From  1913  to  1915  the 
proportion  of  the  imports  from  British  countries  increased  from  76  to  82  per  cent  and 
the  proportion  of  the  exports  to  British  countries  from  72  to  78  per  cent. 
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The  imports  into  the  Gold  Coast  Colony  in  1915  amounted  to  $21,946,416,  show- 
ing a  decrease  when  compared  with  the  imports  in  1913  of  $2,155,720.  The  imports 
from  principal  countries,  with  increase  or  decrease  compared  with  1913,  were  as  fol- 
lows: United  Kingdom,  $14,936,331,  decrease,  $1,933,243;  Southern  Nigeria,  $2,034,- 
498,  increase,  $1,012,474;  United  States,  $1,698,977,  increase,  $473,833;  Netherlands, 
$971,601,  increase,  $51,003;  Sierra  Leone,  $650,264,  increase,  $431,542;  Gambia, 
$381,236,  increase,  $330,555;  Togoland,  $370,326,  decrease,  $110,369;  France,  $182,- 
466,  decrease,  $44,490;  and  Germany,  $47,884,  decrease,  $1,843,638.  The  imports  from 
Canada  amounted  to  $685  in  1915,  made  up  of  lumber,  $253;  provisions,  $134;  sta- 
tionery, $73 ;  and  other  articles,  $225. 

The  principal  classes  of  goods  imported  in  1915  were:  Agricultural  implements, 
$21,846;  ale,  beer  and  porter,  $97,460;  apparel,  $411,758;  bags  and  sacks,  $418,060; 
beads,  $41,391;  brass  and  copper  ware,  $34,071;  bread  and  biscuits,  $107,694;  building 
material,  $410,907;  candles,  $160,089;  carriages  and  carts,  $62,629;  coal  and  patent 
fuel,  $395,680;  cooper's  stores,  $56,682;  cordage,  $133,663;  cotton  goods,  $3,650,662; 
cranes,  derricks  and  winches,  $54,327;  drugs  and  chemicals,  $159,704;  earthenware, 
$64,955;  flour,  $372,373;  furniture,  $245,791;  galvanized  iron,  $404,011;  hardware  and 
cutlery,  $428,004;  lumber,  $244,803;  machinery,  $838,648;  matches,  $90,589;  meats, 
$133,790;  mineral  water,  $118,635;  musical  instruments,  $31,755;  oil,  kerosene,  $140.- 
300;  oil  liquid  fuel,  $73,107;  paints  and  oils,  $114,118;  perfumery,  $174,154;  pro- 
visions, $887,140;  railway  plant  and  rolling  stock,  $231,381;  rice,  $579,834;  salt,  $89,- 
313;  silk  goods,  $63,723;  soap,  $329,055;  spirits,  $1,052,953  (chiefly  <gin,  $428,622;  rum, 
$488,346,  and  whisky,  $114,362);  stationery,  $151,149;  sugar,  $234,000;  tobacco, 
$612,479;  tools,  $85,025;  vehicles,  motor,  $400,550;  velocipedes,  $65,086;  wines,  $69,- 
588 ;  and  woollen  goods,  $37,692. 

The  attention  of  those  interested  in  the  classes  of  goods  imported  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  Germany  and  the  United  States  is  directed  to  table  No.  2,  page 
1786,  of  the  Keport  for  September,  showing  the  imports  into  the  Gold  Coast  Colony, 
with  portions  received  from  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany  and  the  United  States 
during  the  years  1913,  1914  and  1915.  It  will  be  observed  by  reference  to  this  table 
that  the  classes  of  goods  imported  from  the  United  Kingdom  in  1915,  were  of  greater 
value  as  a  rule  than  similar  imports  from  the  United  States,  the  exceptions  being 
flour,  kerosene,  liquid  oil,  rum  and  tobacco. 

The  principal  outstanding  feature  of  the  import  trade  of  the  Gold  Coast  Colony 
is  the  very  large  increase  in  the  imports  from  the  United  States.  From  1910  to  1915 
the  imports  from  the  United  States  increased  from  $98,019  to  $1,698,977,'  the  prin- 
cipal articles  of  commerce  responsible  for  this,  increase  being  bread  and  biscuits,  nil 
to  $11,631;  flour,  $268  to  $310,639;  hardware  and  cutlery,  nil  to  $26,382;  lumber, 
$33,638  to  $86,972;  machinery,  nil  to  $50,258;  meats,  nil  to  $15,407;  oil,  kerosene, 
$59,140  to  $107,913;  oil  liquid  fuel,  nil  to  $59,325;  provisions,  nil  to  $21,876;  rum,  nil 
to  $410,788;  sugar,  nil  to  $73,876;  tobacco,  $3,144  to  $354,989;  and  vehicles,  motor, 
nil  to  $65,188.  Inasmuch  as  the  United  States  was  able  from  1910  to  1915  to  increase 
her  exports  to  the  Gold  Coast  Colony  from  $98,019  to  $1,698,977,  it  appears  only 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  Canada  ought  to  be  able  without  much  effort  to  increase 
her  sales  to  that  colony  much  in  excess  of  what  they  were  in  1915,  viz.,  $685. 

The  exports  from  the  Gold  Coast  Colony  in  1913  amounted  to  $26,411,909,  and  in 
1915  to  $28,925,667,  showing  an  increase  in  two  years  of  $2,513,758.  The  exports 
to  principal  countries,  with  increase  or  decrease  compared  with  1913,  were  as  follows : 
United  Kingdom,  $21,780,812,  increase,  $4,675,097;  France,  $4,689,685,  increase, 
$2,472,515;  United  States,  $1,603,403,  increase,  $1,111,602;  Southern  Nigeria,  $677,- 
666,  decrease,  $1,279,386;  and  Germany  nil,  decrease,  $4,377,411.  The  large  increase 
in  the  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom,  France  and  the  United  States,  from  1913  to 
1915,  was  due  almost  wholly  to  increased  exports  of  cocoa.  The  exports  of  cocoa  to 
the  United  Kingdom  increased  from  $6,434,282  to  $11,868,491;  to  France  from 
$2,010,804  to  $4,521,274;   and  to  the  United  States  from  $234  to  $1,380,089.  The 
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principal  articles  exported  from  the  Gold  Coast  Colony  in  1915  with  portions  sent  to 
the  United  Kingdom,  Germany  and  the- United  States  were  as  follows: — 

To  United  To  To 

Articles  Exported —  Total  Exports.  Kingdom.       United  States.  Germany. 

Cocoa   $17,769,860  $11,868,491    $1,380,089 

Gold  bullion  and  gold  dust .  .        8,543,691  8,543,691    — 

Kola  nuts   677,260  17,681    — 

Gold  and  silver  coin    .  .    .  .  620,880  511,647    — 

Lumber   441,217  217,978    223,239 

Palm  kernels   245,825  195,056    — 

Palm  oil   125,403  73,555    — 

Rubber   122,474  122,474   


For  further  details  respecting  the  exports  from  the  Gold  Coast  Colony  see  table 
No.  3,  page  1788  of  the  September  Monthly  Eeport. 


PRICES  OF  FRUIT  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Mr.  J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Canadian  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner  to  the  United  King- 
dom, stationed  at  Liverpool,  will  submit  reports  on  apple  market  conditions  which  will 
appear  from  time  to  time  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin.  By  an  arrangement  with  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  the  Fruit  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture publishes  twice  each  week  cabled  reports  on  prevailing  fruit  prices  in  Great 
Britain  as  compiled  by  Mr.  Forsyth  Smith,  with  the  assistance  and  co-operation  of 
the  Canadian  cargo  inspectors  at  Liverpool,  London,  Glasgow  and  Bristol.  These 
semi-weekly  reports  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Department.  The  cables 
referred  to  will  also  appear  in  the  Weelcly  Bulletin. 

Reports  received  gave  the  following  particulars  with  respect  to  the  fruit  markets 
of  Great  Britain: — 

All  prices  quoted  here  are  wholesale  unless  otherwise  stated. 

London:  Sale  of  January  9.  British  Columbia  apples  ex  ss.  Lake  Michigan 
landed  after  several  weeks'  delay  in  French  port.    Condition  largely  wasted  and 

rotten — jobbed  at  2s  6d  to  6s  per  box. 

Manchester :  Sale  of  January  9.  Two  thousand  nine  hundred  barrels  Nova 
Scotian  apples  in  generally  satisfactory  condition  except  Manns,  which  were  showing 
some  waste.  No.  1  Starks  26s  6d,  No.  2's  23s,  Large  3's  20s,  ordinary  3's  17s  9d;  No. 
1  Fallawater  27s ;  No.  1  Golden  Russet  (slight  waste)  34s  6d,  No.  2's  33s,  Large  3's 
27s,  ordinary  3's  24s;  Spies  (slack),  Large  3's  19s  3d,  ordinary  3's  17s  3d;  No.  1 
Wagener  31s  6d,  No.  2's  (slack)  27s  6d,  No.  3's  (slack)  18s  6d;  No.  1  Baldwins  28s, 
No.  2's  25s,  No.  3's  18s  6d;  No.  1  Greenings  25s,  No.  2's  20s,  No.  3's  17s  9d,  Large  3's 
19s  9d;  No.  1  Mann  23s,  No.  2's  17s  6d  bid*,  No.  3's  17s  3d. 

Liverpool:  Sale  of  January  10.  Nova  Scotian  apples  ex  ss.  Gratiana.  Condi- 
tion generally  satisfactory.  About  900  barrels  offered.  No.  1  Baldwins  29s,  No.  2's 
26s  6d;  No.  3's  20s;  No.  1  Manns  25s  6d;  No.  1  Fallawaters  27s,  No.  2's  25s;  No.  1 
Starks  28s,  No.  2's  25s,  Virginia  York  Imperial  (best  packs)  37s,  others  30s;  New 
York  Baldwins  32s,  Ben  Davis  31s  6d.  Fancy  Washington  Wageners  10s  6d,  Extra 
Fancy  Newtowns  12s  6d,  Fancy  Newtowns  12s  3d,  Extra  Fancy  Winesaps  12s  64 
Fancy  12s,  Fancy  Spitzenberg  and  Jonathan  12s  3d — all  sizes  125  to  163;  Fancy 
Jonathans  (size  175  to  200)  lis  3d.   Winter  Nelis  pears  11  to  13s. 

Glasgow :  Sale  of  January  9.  Nova  Scotian  apples  ex  ss.  Saturnia.  No.  1  Bald- 
wins 24s,  slacks  20s,  No.  2's  22s,  slacks  17s  6d;  No.  1  Starks  (slack)  23s,  No.  2'is  20s; 
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No.  1  Fallawater  (slack)  20s,  No.  2's  17s;  No.  1  Greenings  21s  6d.  British  Columbia 
apples  ex  ss.  Scotian:  No.  1  Spies  (125  to  163)  9s  6d,  (size  96  to  113)  8s  9d,  No.  1 
Salome  (125  to  163)  9s  9d,  No.  1  Wagener  (125  to  163)  9s,  (96  to  113)  8s;  No.  1  Belle- 
flower  9s,  No.  1  Rome  Beauty  (125  to  163)  9s,  (96  to  113)  8s,  No.  2  Rome  eBauty  (12$ 
to  163)  8s  3d;  No.  1  Ben  Davis  8s  6d,  Manns  8s  3d.  Extra  Fancy  Washington  Wine- 
saps  lis  6d  to  12s  9d,  Fancy  12s  6d,  Choice  lis  6d;  Extra  Fancy  Spitzenberg  12s  to 
13s  3d,  Yellow  Newtown  lis  9d  to  12s,  Fancy  Spy  9s  6d,  Fancy  Jonathan  10s  3d, 
Choice  10s — all  125  to  163.  American  Baldwins  (slack)  25s,  Ben  Davis  23s.  Virginia 
York  Imperials  31s. 

Liverpool:  Sale  of  January  12.  About  4,600  barrels  of  Nova  Scotian  apples  ex 
ss.  Graciana  offered.  No.  1  Baldwins  29s  6d,  slacks  27s,  No.  2's  27s,  No.  3's  20s,  large 
3's  23s;  No.  1  Manns  26s,  No.  2's  23s,  No.  3's  19s;  No.  1  Starks  27s,  No.  3's  21s;  No. 
1  Golden  Russet  36s;  No.  1  Peewaukee  (slack)  19s  6d,  No.  2's  18s,  No.  3's  15s  6d; 
No.  1  Fallawater  27s,  No.  2's  24s  6d ;  No.  3  Nonpariel  23s ;  No.  2  Spy  23s  6d,  No.  3's 
19s  6d.  One  hundred  and  thirty  Ontario  barrels  ex  ss.  Northland,  No.  1  Baldwins 
36s  6d,  No.  2's  32s  6d;  No.  3  Canada  Red  26s  6d;  No.  1  mixed  varieties  33s  6d,  No. 
3's  25s  6d.  No.  1  Maine  Baldwins,  best  36s  to  38s,  others  32s,  No.  2's  28s,  boxes  lis 
6d;  Maine  Ben  Davis  30s,  No.  2's  27s;  New  York  State  Greenings  33s  to  36s,  Golden 
Russets  388,  Extra  Fancy  Oregon  Newtowns  (size  125  to  163)  13s  6d,  Fancy  13s  3d; 
Jonathans  (wilting  lis  6d,  Extra  Fancy  Spitzenberg  (wilting)  12s  for  sizes  125  to 
103,  Choice  Spitzenberg  (size  175  to  200)  10s  6d. 

Glasgow:  Sale  of  January  12.  Remainder  of  Nova  Scotian  apples  ex  ss. 
Saturnia.  No.  l's  of  various  varieties  17s  to  18s.  One  hundred  and  fifty  Nova  Scotian 
Starks  in  excellent  condition,  No.  l's  26s,  No.  2's  22s  6d.  One  hundred  and  forty-five 
Ontario  barrels  ex  ss.  Cassandra,  No.  1  Phoenix  32s,  No.  2's  20s;  No.  1  Wagener  29s; 
No.  1  Golden  Russet  38s,  No.  2's  31;  No.  1  Baldwin  34s,  No.  2's  29s  6d;  No.  1  Green- 
ing 38s,  No.  2's  32s.  Extra  Fancy  Washington  Winesaps  (sizes  125  to  163)  lis  9d, 
Fancy  lis  9d,  Choice  lis  6d  wanted*;  Extra  Fancy  Staymens  Winesap  (sizes  125  to 
163)  lis  6d,  Choice  Newtowns  10s  6d,  Extra  Fancy  Ben  Davis  10s;  Winter  Nelis 
pears  13s  to  14s. 

Liverpool:  Sale  January  15.  Nova  Scotian  apples  ex  ss.  Graciana.  No.  1  Bald- 
wins 28s  to  29s,  slacks  24s  to  26s,  No.  2's  25s  to  26s,  slacks  22s  to  23s,  large  3's  24s  6d, 
ordinary  3's  18s  to  20s;  No.  1  Manns  23s  to  24s,  No.  2's  20s  to  22s,  No.  3  16s  6d  bid*; 
No.  1  Starks  27s  to  28s,  No.  2's  24s,  No.  3's  22s  6d;  No.  1  Fallawater  26s  6d,  No.  2's 
24s,  No.  3's  19s  to  22s;  No.  1  Spies  26s,  No.  3's  20s.  About  six  hundred  barrels  of 
Ontario  apples  ex  ss.  Lalce  Manitoba  offered.  Excellent  Baldwins  35s  6d.  for  No.  1,  30s 
for  No.  2,  and  21s  to  24s  for  No.  3 ;  No.  1  Starks  34s  6d„  No.  2's  30s,  No.  3's  23s  to  24s; 
No.  1  Golden  Russet  37s  6d,  No.  2's  33s,  No.  3"s  25s  to  26s;  No.  3  Ben  Davis  23s; 
No.  3  Spies  18s.    Fancy  Oregon  Newtowns  (size  125  to  163)  13s  to  13s  3d. 


GOVERNMENT  NOTICES  AFFECTING  TRADE. 

BRITISH  EXPORT  RESTRICTION. 

The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  desires  to  state  that  it  would  very 
greatly  facilitate  the  despatch  of  business  if  firms  in  Canada  desiring  to  import  from 
the  United  Kingdom  such  goods  as  are  on  the  restricted  export  list  would  communicate 
with  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  as  soon  as  the  order  is  placed. 

The  British  export  restrictions  do  not  apply  to  goods  for  which  a  license  to  manu- 
facture and  export  is  granted  by  the  Board  of  Trade  in  London,  to  the  British  manu- 
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facturer  or  exporter,  but  the  Board  of  Trade  requires  before  granting  such  license 
that  detailed  information  shall  be  furnished  as  to  the  purposes  for  which  the  goods 
are  needed  in  Canada,  and  for  this  reason  appeals  to  the  Canadian  High  Commis- 
sioner's office  in  London  for  information.  The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office, 
in  turn,  communicates  with  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  which  Depart- 
ment then  has  to  make  inquiries  of  the  importing  firm  or  agent  in  Canada. 

It  is,  therefore,  important  that  Canadian  firms  who  desire  to  import  such 
restricted  goods  should  immediately  after  placing  their  order,  communicate  with  this 
Department,  forwarding  an  affidavit,  in  duplicate,  giving  the  following  information : — 

1.  Name  and  address  of  actual  user  of  articles  required. 

2.  Date  when  order  placed. 

3.  Name  and  address  of  Canadian  consignee  or  agent  in  Canada  through  whom 
the  order  was  placed  unless  the  order  was  placed  direct, 

4.  Name  and  address  of  United  Kingdom  exporter. 

5.  Quantity  and  kind  and  description  of  goods  ordered.  If  required  for  different 
orders  or  purposes  the  quantity  needed  for  each  order  or  purpose  should  be  stated 
separately. 

6.  Purposes  for  which  required,  whether  for  war  or  general  commercial  purposes. 
If  for  both  the  proportion  for  each  should  be  stated. 

7.  If  the  articles  are  required  on  Government  contracts,  details  should  be  stated 
with  official  source  of  order. 

8.  Whether  or  not  other  goods  might  be  substituted. 

9.  Why  the  goods  required  cannot  be  purchased  in  Canada  or  the  United  States. 

10.  Degree  and  proof  of  urgency  and  consequences,  if  any,  should  application  be 
refused. 

11.  Whether  or  not  the  goods  are  for  stock  purposes. 

12.  If  goods  are  for  stock  purposes:  (a)  what  is  normal  stock,  (b)  stock  it  is 
desired  to  hold  at  the  present  time,  (c)  average  call  on  stock  per  month,  (d)  stock  on 
hand  at  present. 

Special  forms  are  in  preparation  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  the  said  informa- 
tion, and  can  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  undersigned,  to  whom  also  all  corre- 
spondence in  connection  therewith  should  be  addressed. 

F.  C.  T.  O'HAKA, 

Deputy  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 

Great  Britain. 

REQUISITION  OF  LEATHER. 

The  Secretary  of  the  War  Office  announces  that  in  pursuance  of  the  powers  con- 
ferred on  them  by  the  Defence  of  the  Eealm  (Consolidation)  Act,  1914,  as  amended 
by  the  Defence  of  the  Eealm  (Amendment)  Act,  1915,  and  the  Defence 
of  the  Realm  (Amendment)  No.  2  Act,  1915,  and  the  regulations  made  thereunder, 
and  every  other  power  enabling  them  in  that  behalf,  the  Army  Council  have  given 
notice  that  it  is  their  intention  to  take  possession  of  all  leather  of  the  classes  men- 
tioned in  the  schedule  hereto  annexed  which  is  now  in  stock  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
whether  in  the  finished  state  or  in  course  of  production,  and  of  all  leather  of  the  same 
classes,  which  can  be  produced  between  the  date  hereof  and  March  31,  1917. 

If  after  this  notice  any  person  having  control  of  any  such  leather,  without  the 
consent  of  the  Army  Council  sells,  moves  or  secrets  such  leather  or  deals  with  it  in 
any  way  contrary  to  any  condition  imposed  in  any  license,  permit,  or  order  that  may 
be  granted  in  respect  thereof,  he  shall  be  guilty  of  an  offence  against  the  Defence  of 
the  Realm  (Consolidation)  Regulations,  1914. 

Applications  for  permission  to  sell  or  remove  such  leather  should  be  address  d 
to  the  Director  of  Army  Contracts,  Imperial  House,  Tothill  street,  Westminster,  S.W. 
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SCHEDULE'. 

Leather  Produced  from  all  Classes  of  Hides,  British  or  Imported. 

1.  Vegetable-tanned  bends  of  10  pounds  and  upwards. 

"  a     butts  of  20  pounds  and  upwards. 

"  "     backs  of  14  pounds  and  upwards. 

2.  Chrome-tanned  bends,  butts  and  backs  having  a  substance  of  7  iron  and 
upwards. 

3.  Vegetable-tanned  shoulders  of  6  iron  and  upwards  on  the  cut  edge. 

4.  Kip  butts  of  1£  m.m.  substance  and  upwards. 

5.  Kip  sides  of  any  finish  except  semi-chrome. 

6.  Vegetable-grained  upper  leathers  of  li  m.m.  substance  and  upwards. 

7.  Chrome  upper  leather  of  1^  m.m.  substance  and  upwards. 

8.  Upper  leathers  of  1£  m.m.  substance  and  upwards ;  manufactured  by  any  other 
process  which  has  been  approved  by  the  Chief  Inspecting  Officer. — {Board  of  Trade 
Journal.) 

IMPORTS   OF   PAPER  AND  PAPER-MAKING  MATERIALS. 

Regulations  as  to  Licenses  for  Imports  on  and  after  March  1,  1917. 

The  Koyal  Commission  on  Paper  have  drafted  regulations  respecting  imports 
during  the  year  commencing  March  1,  1917,  among  which  the  following  are  noted  in 
the  British  Board  of  Trade  Journal  of  December  28,  1916: — 

1.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  proclamation  of  His  Majesty  the  King,  dated 
February  15,  1916,  no  paper  or  paper-making  materials  may  be-  imported  into  the 
United  Kingdom  by  any  persons  other  than  those  who  are  licensed  by  the  commis- 
sion, or  by  an  agent  acting  on  behalf  of  a  person  so  licensed. 

2.  Licenses  may  be  granted  to  papermakers  to  import  during  the  twelve  months 
commencing  March  1,  1917,  five-sixths*  of  the  weight  of  materials  which  they  imported 
in  the  previous  year  on  other  than  special  extra  licenses.  Licenses  may  also  be  granted 
in  exceptional  cases  to  dealers  in  paper-making  materials  at  the  discretion  of  the 
commission. 

3.  Licenses  may  be  granted  to  importers  of  paper  to  import  during  the  twelve 
months  commencing  March  1,  1917,  five-sixths  of  the  weight  of  paper  which  they 
imported  in  the  previous  year  on  other  than  special  extra  licenses. 

4.  Where  a  person  imported  a  smaller  quantity  of  paper  or  paper-making  materials 
in  the  previous  year  than  the  regulation  two-thirds  of  his  importation  in  1914  and 
reduced  the  stock  which  he  held  on  March  1,  1916,  the  commission  will  consider  an 
application  that  his  licenses  for  the  year  commencing  March  1,  1917,  should  be  granted 
or  his  1914  basis.  Such  an  application  must  be  made  before  March  1,  1917,  and  the 
commission  will  require  to  be  satisfied  that  any  licenses  granted  to  him  for  paper  or 
paper-making  materials  which  he  did  not  import  were  not  used  by"  or  on  behalf  of 
any  other  person. 

5.  The  "  previous  year "  is  the  twelve  months  from  March  1,  1916,  to  February 
28,  1917. 

6.  Licenses  will  be  granted  subject  to  the  condition  that  the  licensees  comply  with 
the  regulations  and  requirements  of  the  commission  as  to  the  distribution  of  the 
materials  and  paper  imported  and  of  the  paper  made  from  the  imported  materials. 

7.  The  licenses  issued  will  be  subject  to  withdrawal  by  the  commission  at  any 
time. 


*  Note. — During  the  greater  part  of  the  twelve  months  commencing  March  1,  1916,  the 
importation  of  paper  and  paper-making  materials  was  reduced  by  one-third,  but  latterly  the 
reduction  was  one-half.  A  reduction  after  March  1,  1917,  to  five-sixths  of  the  total  of  the 
previous  twelve  months  will  bring  the  importation  of  the  country  in  1917-18  to  approximately  50 
per  cent  of  the  1914  figures. 
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8.  Applications  must  be  made  to  the  commission  for  a  license  to  import  paper  or 
paper-making  materials  before  the  desired  imports  reach  this  country.  Eisk  of  incon- 
venience and  loss  will  be  avoided  if  the  applications  are  made  before  the  goods  are 
ordered.  The  application  for  the  first  license  desired  by  any  person  must  be  accom- 
panied by  a  statutory  declaration  made  on  a  form  which  will  be  supplied  on  applica- 
tion to  the  commission. 

9.  The  importer  is  the  person  who  has  bought  or  ordered  the  paper  or  paper- 
making  materials  which  it  is  desired  to  import,  directly  from  a  person  out  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  or  through  an  agent  here  of  such  person. 

10.  Licenses  will  not  be  granted  to  agents  unless  the  paper  or  paper-making 
materials  they  desire  to  import  are  to  be  imported  by  them  on  their  own  account 
as  dealers. 

21.  For  the  purposes  of  these  regulations,  the  word  "paper"  includes  all  kinds 
of  paper  and  cardboard,  including  strawboard,  pasteboard  and  mill  pulpboard,  and 
manufactures  of  paper  and  cardboard,  such  as  printed  forms,  paper  for  writing  with 
printed  headings,  calendars,  showcards,  posters,  labels,  colour  and  lithographic  print- 
ing other  than  in  book  form,  and  catalogues  and  price  lists  printed  for  persons  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  all  periodical  publications  exceeding  16  pages  in  length 
imported  otherwise  than  in  single  copies  through  the  post. 

22.  The  word  "  person  "  includes  any  firm,  company  or  corporation. 

Forms  of  application  for  license  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary  to  the  Eoyal 
Commission  on  Paper,  Central  House,  Kingsway,  London,  W.C.,  from  whom  also  the 
full  text  of  the  regulations  referred  to  above  may  be  obtained. 


TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  INTERPRETATIONS. 

Russia. 

IMPORTATION  OF  MATCHES  VIA  CERTAIN  CUSTOM  HOUSES  FREE  OF  CUSTOMS  DUTY. 

With  reference  to  previous  -notices  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin  respecting  the  importa- 
tion of  matches  into  Russia,  free  of  customs  duty,  the  Board  of  Trade  Journal  states 
that  the  Board  of  Trade  are  in  receipt,  through  the  Foreign  Office,  of  information  to 
the  effect  that  the  official  Bulletin  of  Laws  of  Petrograd  for  the  6th/19th  November 
contains  a  decree  of  the  Minister  of  Finance,  dated  the  4th/17th  November,  authoriz- 
ing, in  virtue  of  the  Imperial  decrees  of  the  12th/25th  January  and  the  17th/30th 
October,  the  importation  into  Russia,  free  of  customs  duty,  until  the  lst/14th  July, 
1917,  of  the  following  quantities  of  safety  matches: — 


Via  the  Custom  House  of — 

Petrograd  Port  Custom  house  

Reval  

Archangel  


No.  of  boxes  containing  not  more 
than  76  matches  each. 
100,000,000  boxes    (in  place  of  the  50.000,000 
boxes  previously  authorized). 
20,000,000   boxes    (in  place  of  the  40,000,000 

boxes  previously  authorized). 
20,000,000  boxes    (in  place  of  the  50,000,000 
boxes  previously  authorized). 
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NOTES  ON  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

RECENT  INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  RUSSIA. 

(The  Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

The  British  Vice-Consul  at  Moscow  (Mr.  E.  B.  St.  Clair)  has  furnished  the 
following  notes  on  recent  industrial  developments  in  Russia : — 

Chemical  industry. — The  war  has  compelled  Russia  to  develop  her  own  chemical 
industry,  and  a  certain  number  of  works  have  already  been  erected  while  many  are 
projected.  A  superphosphate  factory  has  been  erected  on  the  railway  between  the 
stations  Molovilich-Levshino,  by  the  Zemstvo  of  Perm  and  Viatka.  The  capital  in- 
vested in  this  undertaking  is  1,000,000  roubles.  A  celluloid  factory  has  been  erected  at 
Kalino  on  the  Perm  railway.  The  Nijegorodski  Zemstvo  has  built  a  formalin  factory 
at  Vetluga.  A  technical  laboratory  for  the  production  of  lanoline,  naphthaline,  etc., 
has  been  built  in  Rostov. 

A  large  company  has  been  formed  in  Moscow,  with  a  capital  of  4,000,000  roubles, 
for  the  erection  of  a  coke-benzol  factory.  In  Tomsk  a  large  chemical  factory  is  pro- 
jected for  the  production  of  medicaments.  A  factory  producing  tanning  materials 
in  Kiev,  having  been  sequestered,  is  now  being  administered  by  the  Zemski  Soyuz  (i.e. 
Nnion  of  Zemstvos),  and  the  output  of  tanning  materials  has  been  largely  increased. 
Another  tanning  material  factory  is  projected  at  Maikop  in  the  Caucasus. 

Prior  to  the  war,  the  production  of  fertilizers  in  Russia  was  largely  dependent  on 
raw  materials  supplied  by  Germany.  A  great  shortage  of  machinery  for  the  use  of 
artificial  manure  factories  is  badly  felt,  and  this  hinders  the  more  rapid  development 
of  the  industry.  The  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid  appears  to  be  progressing  fairly 
well,  several  new  works  having  been  erected  in  the  Volga  region,  in  the  Donetz  basin, 
in  the  Caucasus,  and  in  the  Urals. 

The  supply  of  Russian  pyrites  is  increasing,  but  other  raw  materials  used  by 
sulphuric  acid  works  are  in  short  supply.  New  saltpetre  deposits  have  been  discovered 
in  the  Altai  districts  (Siberia)  and  are  being  studied  with  a  view  to  their  exploitation. 
New  deposits  of  pyrites  have  been  discovered  near  the  railway  station  Kinel  in  the 
Boguruslan  district,  and  near  Samara  there  are  said  to  be  deposits  of  sulphur. 

Glass  industry. — The  mobilization  of  Russian  industries  in  1915  also  affected  the 
jrlass  industry,  which  was  called  upon  to  produce  for  the  military  authorities  goods 
that  were  formerly  imported  from  abroad,  e.g.,  mirrors,  lenses,  and  other  supplies  for 
optical  instruments,  thermometer  tubing,  etc.  The  production  of  thermometers  in 
Russia  is  a  new  industry,  these  being  formerly  imported  from  Germany.  Fair  progress 
was  also  made  in  the  manufacture  of  insulating  glasses  for  electrical  purposes.  Some 
difficulties  were  experienced  in  making  optical  glasses,  but  it  is  hoped  that  these  will 
gradually  be  overcome. 

The  prices  of  optical  and  other  instruments  in  Russia  have  gone  up  by  some  100 
per  cent.  There  is  a  great  demand  for  microscopes,  scientific  apparatus,  field  glasses, 
etc.  Russian  industry  in  these  products  is  undeveloped,  as  there  are  no  specialists  or 
experienced  hands  available.  Hospitals  placed  large  orders  with  glass  works  for  the 
production  of  articles  for  medical  and  surgical  use. 

Surgical  instruments. — There  was  a  great  shortage  of  surgical  instruments  in 
Russia  in  1915,  all  available  stocks  being  bought  up  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  by 
the  Red  Cross  Society  and  the  Zemstvo  and  town  organizations.  Difficulties  were 
experienced  in  obtaining  fresh  supplies  from  abroad,  and  steps  were  accordingly  taken 
to  manufacture  these  instruments.    This  is  quite  a  new  industry  in  Russia,  and  its 
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development  has  been  greatly  handicapped  by  the  shortage  of  instrument  steel  and 
suitable  machines  and  appliances. 

Cold  stores. — The  establishment  of  cold  stores  had  already  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  Russian  Government  and  communal  organizations  in  past  years,  but  little  has 
bv^en  done  in  this  direction.  In  1914  the  Duma  assigned  15,000,000  roubles  for  refrig- 
erating arrangements  on  the  Andishan-Petrograd  Railway  to  Tula,  but  so  far  nothing 
has  been  done  in  the  matter.  It  has,  however,  been  decided  to  erect  slaughter-houses 
and  refrigerating  plants  in  the  town  of  Uralsk,  at  a  total  cost  of  15,000,000  roubles. 
Tar  re  is  no  doubt  that  cold  stores  have  a  great  future  in  Russia  and  there  should  be 
an  excellent  demand  for  refrigerating  machinery  after  the  war. 

!?eat  industry. — The  peat  industry  in  the  central  industrial  districts  of  Russia 
(the  Governments  of  Moscow,  Vladimir,  Nijni-Novgorod,  Riazan,  Kostroma  and 
Tambov)  began  to  develop  in  1906,  when  a  crisis  arose  in  the  oil  industry,  and  not  only 
manufacturers,  but  also  the  Government,  have  been  greatly  interested  in  its  develop- 
ment during  recent  years. 

The  output  of  peat  in  the  above-mentioned  districts  increased  from  62,400,000 
pouds  in  1909  to  81,700,000  pouds  in  1913.  The  output  of  peat  is  greatly  dependent 
on  the  price  of  oil.  During  1913,  for  example,  when  the  consumption  of  oil  decreased 
somewhat,  larger  amounts  of  peat  and  coal  were  used  in  its  stead. 

There  should  be  a  good  opening  for  peat  pressing  machinery  in  the  future.  The 
Council  of  Ministers  has  assigned  1,700,000  roubles  for  the  purchase  of  peat  presses, 
and  a  trial  order  of  70  presses  has  been  placed  with  works  in  Moscow.  The  Ministry 
of  Agriculture  has  applied  for  a  credit  of  3,000,000  roubles  for  the  development  of  the 
peat  industry. 

Motor  cars. — The  Central  War  Industrial  Committee  initiated  the  idea  of  devel- 
oping the  manufacture  of  motor  cars  in  Russia,  and  large  orders  have  been  placed  with 
Russian  works  in  order  to  develop  this  industry.  It  is  expected  that  subsidies  will  be 
granted,  or  advances  made  on  orders  so  placed.  So  far,  the  bulk  of  motor  cars  in 
use  in  Russia  has  been  imported,  imports  in  1913-14  being  valued  at  13,000,000  roubles. 

AMERICAN  CATALOGUES  NEEDED  AT  LYON  FAIR. 

(Unit'ed  8tp,tfi&  Commerce  Reports.) 

Active  preparations  are  being  made  for  the  sample  fair  at  Lyon,  to  be  held  during 
the  first  two  weeks  of  March,  1917.  Already  booths  for  the  housing  of  exhibits  are 
being  built,  and  a  determined  effort  is.  being  made  to  have  them  ready  early  in 
January. 

Profiting  by  the  mistakes  of  last  year,  which  were  responsible  for  the  delay  in 
opening  the  fair,  the  authorities  are  determined  to  have  everything  ready  at  the  ear- 
liest possible  moment.  The  great  quays  that  line  the  Rhone  river  are  being  trans- 
formed into  a  village  of  little  shops. 

The  reservations  thus  far  made  for  space  are  much  larger  than  those  of  last  year, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  many  additional  booths  will  have  to  be  erected.  There  was 
not  a  sufficient  number  last  year,  and  the  authorities  took  care  of  the  overflow  by  turn- 
ing over  several  of  the  large  public  buildings  for  the  exhibits.  This  arrangement, 
while  it  answered  the  purpose,  was  somewhat  inconvenient  to  buyers.  Concentration 
is  sought,  and  the  authorities  have  seriously  considered  the  erection  of  a  large  build- 
ing to  be  devoted  entirely  to  exhibition  purposes.  It  is  proposed  to  make  this  a  per- 
manent building,  and  plans  are  already  being  submitted.  It  was  thought  possible  to 
start  work  on  it  during  the  present  year,  but  the  authorities  have  concluded  that  it 
would  be  wiser  to  wait  until  the  termination  of  the  war,  although  one  of  the  wings 
may  be  built  now. 


Rouble  =  51*5  cents,  1,000  pouds  =  16  tons  (about). 
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A  determined  effort  is  being  made  to  bring  new  buyers  to  the  fair,  which  is  not 
an  exhibition  for  the  public  generally,  but  a  collection  of  samples  from  all  the  neutral 
and  allied  countries  upon  which  orders  may  be  based. 

Japan,  alive  to  the  commercial  possibilities  of  this  fair,  is  making  a  special  effort. 
According  to  present  arrangements  a  J apanese  section  is  to  be  established. 

Efforts  to  create  an  American  section  are  expected  to  be  successful.  The  fair 
committee  already  has  indicated  its  full  co-operation,  and  it  is  urged  that  there 
should  be  a  sufficient  number  of  American  exhibits  to  guarantee  a  worthy  section. 
American  business  men  have  responded  to  the  call  for  catalogues,  aud  many  are 
being  received  at  the  American  consulate  at  Lyoji.  They  will  be  arranged  for  easy 
access  in  a  branch  consulate  at  the  fair,  and  ample  provision  will  be  made  for  pros- 
pective buyers  to  examine  them.  Clerks  speaking  both  French  and  English  will  be  in 
attendance,  and  all  translations  and  explanations  will  be  made  without  charge.  It 
should  not  be  understood  that  the  branch  consulate  will  display  manufactured  goods 
of  any  kind.  Its  object  is  to  provide  a  catalogue  exhibit  and  to  create  interest  in 
American  goods.  More  catalogues  are  needed,  however,  to  make  the  showing  that  is 
desired. 

Catalogues  of  small  hardware,  house  furnishings,  labour-saving  devices,  tools, 
house  fixings,  stoves,  and  builders7  hardware  are  especially  desired.  In  fact  the  cata- 
logue exhibit  should  include  every  class  of  goods  manufactured  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  of  j  rimary  importance  that  where  possible  prices  be  given  in  francs  and  terms  of 
sale  clearly  stated. 

Before  and  during  the  fair  an  official  catalogue  with  a  guaranteed  circulation 
of  20,000  is  to  be  published.  This  will  be  distributed  generally  to  patrons  and  will 
serve  as  a  directory  of  exhibits.  Each  firm  occupying  a  booth  is  entitled  to  three 
lines  of  free  advertising.  Additional  lines  will  average  about  5  francs  (96  cents) 
each.  A  page  of  advertising  18  by  10  centimeters  (7  by  3-93  inches)  costs  175  francs 
($33.77).  Space  measuring  0  by  10  centimeters  (2-36  by  3.93  inches)  costs  70  francs 
($13.51).   A  discount  of  10  per  cent  is  made  for  a  page. 

Three  publication  relating  to  the  Lyon  fair  of  1917  are  to  be  issued:  Catalogue 
of  the  Fair,  the  Bulletin  Officiel  de  la  Foire  de  Lyon,  and  during  the  fair  only  a  daily 
newspaper  entitled  Journal  de  la  Foire.  Advertising  may  be  placed  in  any  of  these 
publications. 

PROPOSED  FORMATION  OF  COMPANY  TO  DEVELOP  AVIATION  IN  NEW  ZEALAND. 

{Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  New  Zealand  (Mr.  K.  W.  Dalton)  has  for- 
warded an  extract  from  the  local  press,  from  which  it  appears  that  a  company  is  in 
process  of  formation  in  the  Dominion  having  for  its  object  the  development  of  avia- 
tion, etc.  To  this  end  the  company  proposes  to  purchase,  manufacture,  and  deal  in 
aerial  conveyances  of  every  description,  and  to  erect  and  maintain  hangers,  aero- 
dromes, etc. ;  to  establish  and  maintain  schools  of  aviation  in  New  Zealand  and  gener- 
ally to  encourage  the  development  of  aviation;  to  carry  on  business  as  mechanical 
engineers,  builders,  and  contractors  of  aerial  and  other  conveyances  and  vehicles  of 
all  kinds,  and  to  act  as  selling  agents  in  respect  of  same ;  and  to  carry  on  the  business 
of  manufacturers  of  conveyances  and  vehicles  of  all  kinds  for  the  transportation  of 
persons  and  goods. 

ELECTRIC  SMELTING  PROPOSED  IN  NEW  ZEALAND. 

{United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 

The  possibility  of  producing*  pig-iron  in  New  Zealand  on  a  large  scale  is  being 
thoroughly  studied  by  the  authorities  as  well  as  by  private  interests  here.    It  is  pro- 
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posed  to  use  electricity  for  this  purpose  instead  of  coal,  as  indicated  in  a  circular 
containing  the  report  of  the  chief  electrical  engineer  of  the  New  Zealand  Govern- 
ment. 

There  is  an  ample  supply  of  iron  ore  in  various  forms,  and  plenty  of  water  power 
that  may  be  developed  easily  to  supply  electricity  at  an  exceedingly  low  figure.  The 
report  mentioned  states  that  matters  are  being  well  organized  with  the  idea  of  enter- 
ing upon  this  industry  on  short  notice  as  soon  as  plans  are  completed.  The  report  by 
the  chief  electrical  engineer  was  in  part  as  follows: — 

The  cost  of  electric  smelting  of  iron  ores,  in  Sweden  is  less  than  the  cost  of  the 
blast-furnace  process,  but  the  Swedes  have  a  particularly  pure  ore  to  deal  with,  and 
moreover  charcoal  is  used  instead  of  coke  for  reducing  purposes,  while  the  furnaces 
are  much  smaller  in  size  than  the  blast  furances  in  England  and  America.  The  con- 
sequence, therefore,  is  that  where  water  power  is  cheap,  and  where  a  special  grade  of 
iron  is  produced  from  pure  ores  with  the  use  of  charcoal,  electric  smelting  is  cheaper 
than  the  blast-furnace  smelting.  This  is  particularly  the  case  if  steel  making  and 
refining  of  the  iron  are  carried  on  simultaneously  with  the  smelting  operations,  so 
that  the  waste  gases  resulting  from  the,  smelting  of  the  ore  can  be  utilized  for  con- 
verting into  steel  and  for  refining.  On  the  contrary,  where  lower  grades  of  ore  only 
are  obtainable  (and  this  applies  to  the  vast  bulk  of  ore  in  the  world),  and  where  coal 
is  cheap,  and  where  the  demand  is  such  that  pig-iron  can  be  produced  on  a  large  scale 
at  the  rate  of  700  to  2,000  tons  per  week  per  furnace,  electricity  has  not  a  hope  of  com- 
peting with  the  blast  furnace  under  these  conditions — that  is  to  say,  where  pig-iron 
has  to  be  produced  of  ordinary  every  day  quality  from  average  quality  of  ore,  a  blast 
furnace  is  unrivalled. 

Next,  as  regards  the  use  of  electricity  for  remelting  and  refining  of  iron,  elec- 
tricity is  coming  into  general  use  at  a  very  rapid  rate  for  this  purpose.  It  will  not, 
however,  supersede  the  Bessemer  process  or  the  open-hearth  process  for  ordinary  classes 
of  steel  in  bulk,  but  is  being  used,  and  will  in  the  future  be  used  to  a  large  extent  as 
an  ancillary  to  these  processes  for  refining  purposes  and  for  preparing  the  higher 
quality  of  steel.  It  is  also  being  used  at  a  rapidly  increasing  rate  for  foundry  pur- 
poses, and  is  specially  adapted  for  this  class  of  work,  as  it  will  deal  with  a  greater 
variety  of  material  than  the  ordinary  converter  in  use  in  foundries  and  engineering 
works  is  capable  of  doing.  Another  use  to  which  electric  furnaces  are  being  put  very 
largely  is  for  reheating  and  annealing  purposes,  and  it  has  a  special  field  all  its  own 
in  the  production  of  special  alloys  of  iron  which  can  not  be  produced  in  any  other  way, 
or  if  produced  can  not  be  done  so  economically. 

As  regards  New  Zealand,  the  two  principal  sources  of  iron  are  the  Parapara  iron 
and  the  Taranaki  iron  sands.  The  Parapara  ore  is  of  medium  quality  as  regards  the 
iron  contents,  and  can  probably  be  more  economically  produced  and  smelted  by  the 
blast-furnace  process  as  long  as  coke  is  available  in  New  Zealand.  As  regards  the 
Taranaki  iron  sands,  I  believe  that  there  exists  here  a  source  of  considerable  industry 
which  will  be  developed  in  course  of  time  for  making  a  special  quality  of  pig-iron  in 
which  titanium  will  play  an  important  part,  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  making  alloys 
of  iron  and  titanium  for  special  purposes,  and,  given  a  demand  for  special-quality  pig- 
iron  and  ferrotitanium  alloys,  these  could  be  more  economically  produced  from  the 
iron  sands  by  means  of  an  electric  furnace  than  by  the  blast-furnace  process.  The 
reason  of  this  is  that  the  fine  grains  are  not  suitable  for  use  in  a  blast  furnace,  because 
they  tend  to  choke  the  furnace,  and  also  are  liable  to  be  carried  away  by  the  blast. 
Consequently  some  form  of  briquetting  has  to  be  adopted,  which  adds  to  the  expense, 
and  moreover  does  not  enable  the  blast  furnace  to  work  at  its  best  advantage. 
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TRADE   NOTES   FROM  RUSSIA. 

(Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

Coal  Output  in  the  Urals  during  January-June,  1916. 

The  production  of  coal  in  the  Urals  during  the  first  six  months  of  1916  was  the 
highest  in  the  history  of  the  Ural  coal  mining  industry,  being  38,918,267  pouds,  as 
compared  with  the  production  for  the  corresponding  period  of  the  years  1915,  1913, 
and  1912  of  37,853,807  ponds,-  30,400,010  pouds,  and  24,773,620  pouds,  respectively. 
The  mines  of  Prince  Amarek-Lazareva  were  responsible  for  the  bulk  of  the  produc- 
tion, the  output  from  these  mines  being  24,669,183  pouds,  while  from  the  Bogoslovsky 
district  8,385,000  pouds  of  coal  were  produced. 

1,000  pouds  =  16  tons  (about). 

Proposed  Development  of  Water  Power. 

According  to  a  recent  issue  of  the  Vyestnik  Finansov  (Petrograd),  the  Ministry 
of  Communications  has  prepared  a  Bill,  at  the  request  of  the  Duma,  for  the  "  notifica- 
tion of  centres  of  water  power  from  waterfalls,  or  stretches  of  water  suitable  for  the 
supply  of  .such  centres,  of  national  or  public  importance."  It  appears  that  early  in 
1913,  the  Duma  was  impressed  with  the  necessity  for  the  organization  and  develop- 
ment of  the  water  power  resources  of  Russia  and  wished  to  have  legislation  prepared 
with  these  ends  in  view. 

Up  to  the  present,  Russian  law  has  never  provided  for  the  utilization  of  water 
power,  except  in  the  case  of  ordinary  mills.  Permits  to*  make  use  of  water  power 
have  been  more  in  the  nature  of  certificates  that  the  Ministry  of  Communications 
considered  that  the  proposed  utilization  would  not  interfere  with  navigation,  than  of 
concessions.  These  certificates  were  only  issued  after  consulting  the  local  owners  of 
frontages,  and  thus  the  utilization  of  water  power  depended  entirely  on  the  consent 
of  private  owners. 

The  present  Bill,  without  making  any  attempt  to  decide  as  to  the  ownership  of 
water  power,  proposes  to  empower  the  Government  to  declare  any  waterfall,  or  stretch 
of  water  capable  of  being  used  as  a  source  of  water  power,  as  being  of  national  impor- 
tance, and  to  take  possession  of  such  source  of  power,  either  for  direct  Government 
use,  or  with  a  view  to  granting  concessions  for  its  use  in  industries  which  it  is  desir- 
able to  foster. 
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IRISH  FISHERIES  IN  1915. 

(The  Fish  Trades  GazctU .) 

The  annual  report  on  the  sea  and  inland  fisheries  of  Ireland  for  last  year  states 
that  the  quantity  of  fish  landed  was  550,194  cwt.,  valued  at  £334,443,  compared  with 
589,996  cwt.  and  £238,635  in  1914.  There  was  thus  a  decrease  of  39,802  cwt,  and  an 
increase  of  £95,808.  The  amount  received  for  the  fish  is  the  highest  for  the  last  ten 
years.  Including  shell-fish,  the  aggregate  value  was  £374,917,  compared  with  £286,489 
in  1914.    The  following  gives  the  quantities  and  values  of  the  chief  kinds  in  the  two 


years : — 

1915.  1914.  1915.  1914. 

Cwt.  Cwt.  £  £ 

Herring                                           362,973  295,206  199,659  99,049 

Mackerel                                          124,618  214,365  61,831  66,086 

Cod                                                    13,039  19,223  15,334  16,889 

Plaice                                                  9,060  11,030  13,620  13,031 

Whiting                                              8,274  8,694  9,789  6,966 

Ray  or  skate                                   7,130  7,559  3,417  3,399 

Soles                                                   1,446  1,719  6,972  7,475 

Hake                                                   2,886  3,991  5,362  5,201 

Turbot                                                 394  538  1,850  2,431 


The  chief  feature  is  the  increase  in  herring  and  the  decrease  in  mackerel. 

south  Africa's  paper -bag  supply  diminishing. 
(United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 

The  customs  tariff  for  the  Union  of  South  Africa  provides,  under  item  53c,  class 
II,  for  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  25  per  cent  upon  printed'  paper  bags,  with  a  rebate  of 
3  per  cent  ad  valorem  to  goods  manufactured  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  reciprocat- 
ing British  colonies;  while  under  item  175,  class  VI,  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  20  per 
cent  is  assessed  upon  bags  not  printed  upon,  with  the  same  rebate  of  3  per  cent  upon 
goods  of  British  manufacture. 

The  local  manufacture  of  paper  bags  has  not  attained  large  proportions,  nor  is 
there  any  present  indication  of  much  capital  being  so  invested.  One  factory  at  Cape 
Town,  in  the  Cape  Province,  however,  is  manufacturing  a  few  grades  and  sizes.  It  is 
hardly  making  any  attempt  to  supply  the  local  consumption.  A  greater  percentage 
of  these  goods  is  imported,  therefore,  mostly  from  England,  with  a  small  quantity 
from  the  United  States.  During  1914  England  exported  paper  bags  valued  at  $150,- 
433  to  South  Africa*  and  in  1915  increased  the  amount  to  $169,904.  The  imports  for 
these  respective  years  from  the  .United  States  amounted  to  $21,841  and  $33,121.  As 
a  rule,  the  wholesale  dealers  import  direct. 

In  order  to  secure  a  footing  in  this  market  it  will  be  necessary  for  an  American 
manufacturer  either  to  open  a  branch  in  South  Africa  or  send  a  representative  to  travel 
throughout  this  district  or  grant  an  exclusive  agency  to  some  established  firm.  The 
representative  should  be  prepared  to  advertise  his  goods  and  in  that  way  clearly  put 
them  before  the  buying  public. 

Imports  of  American  goods  into  this  consular  district  are  made  through  East 
London,  Port  Elizabeth,  Durban,  and  Lourenco  Marquez.  Most  buyers  are  now  pay- 
ing cash  against  documents  in  New  York  and  have  in  the  past  met  payments  by  means 
of  sight  drafts. 

Local  dealers  state  that  the  supply  of  paper  bags  is  being  gradually  diminished 
and  that  American  exporters  would  probably  find  no  more  propitious  time  to  enter 
fchie  market  than  the  present.  Competition  on  the  part  of  importers  of  English  bags 
is  quite  certain,  as  this  field  has  been  largely  in  their  hands.  Imports  of  all  kinds  of 
articles  made  of  paper  in  Canada  is  receiving  a  direct  stimulus  through  Canadian 
representatives,  who  are  doing  their  utmost  to  extend  their  sales. 
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France. 

(Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

GOLD  AND  SILVER  THREAD  INDUSTRY  AT  LYONS. 

ELM.  Consul  at  Lyons  (Mr.  E.  R.  E.  V  icars)  has  forwarded  the  following  particu- 
lars, furnished  by  a  local  manufacturing  firm,  relative  to  the  old-established  Lyons  gold 
and  silver  thread  industry: — 

The  industry  has  suffered  much  by  the  war,  owing  to  the  departure  of  most  of  the 
skilled  workmen  for  the  front,  the  rise  in  the  price  of  all  the  requisite  materials  (raw 
silk,  cotton  yarn,  bar  silver  and  copper),  the  increase  in  rates  of  wages,  freights  and 
insurance,  and  lastly  the  imposition  by  the  Government  of  India  of  additional  import 
•duties  on  gold  thread.  Prices  have  risen  from  20  per  cent  to  40  per  cent,  according 
to  the  grade  of  the  goods. 

The  industry  rather  prides  itself  on  only  catering  for  the  demand  of  better  class 
s-oods,  having  always  left  the  supply  of  cheaper  factory-made  goods  to  the  Germans, 
who  specialized  in  these  lower  grades.  The  Germans  go  in  for  extensive  production 
in  large  factories,  while  the  Lyons  article  is  with  few  exceptions  made  in  small  work- 
shops by  a  special  class  of  workpeople  who  have  been  in  the  industry  for  many  genera- 
tions. 

The  most  important  markets  since  the  war  are  British  India  and  the  United 
States,  the  latter  in  particular  having  bought  large  quantities  of  what  is  called  "  half- 
fine  "  gold  thread  made  on  cotton  of  gilt  copper  and  used  in  millinery;  the  United 
States  is  the  only  market  where  some  of  the  trade  previously  in  German  hands  has 
been  captured  by  France.  All  other  markets  have  fallen  off,  owing,  it  is  said,  to  the 
fact  that  this  thread  is  an  article  of  luxury  as  well  as  to  the  disuse  of  gold  lace  for 
military  uniforms  since  the  war. 

TECHNICAL  LIBRARY  TO  AID  GERMAN  INDUSTRY. 

(United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 

According  to  a  recent  article  in  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung  and  an  interview  with  a 
prominent  librarian  at  Erankfort  plans  are  being  considered  for  the  establishment  of 
a  general  technical  library  at  Frankfort  oni  Main,  to  be  open  for  public  use.  One  of 
the  leading  city  libraries  has  become  interested  in  the  project,  and  a  beginning 
already  has  been  made.  It  is  said  that  the  plan  is  unique  among  the  cities  of  the 
German  Empire. 

A  demand  exists  for  a  library  which  will  be  of  service  to  all  the  numerous  bran- 
ches of  the  industry  and  trade  in  and  about  Frankfort,  the  most  important  industrial 
center  in  south  and  west  Germany.  In  this  manner  a  broader  spirit  of  scientific  and 
technical  investigation  will  be  fostered.  An  attempt  will  be  made  to  furnish  tech- 
nical information  which  will  have  a  historical  as  well  as  purely  scientific  value. 

Technical  libraries  have  existed  previously,  but  they  have  not  been  open  to  the 
general  public.  Such  libraries  have  been  the  property  of  scientific  societies,  technical 
associations,  and  the  larger  industrial  concerns.  The  service  rendered  by  these  scat- 
tered collections  was  comparatively  small,  as  it  was  limited  to  members  of  the  respec- 
tive organizations  owning  them.  These  were  usually  hampered  by  lack  of  means  and 
lack  of  facilities  for  organizing  and  arranging  to  the  best  advantage. 

The  plan  that  is  now  under  way  would  combine  these  private  and  semi-private 
libraries  and  put  them  under  the  control  of  one  of  the  established  city  libraries  at 
Frankfort  on  Main.  The  library  chosen  for  this  purpose  is  the  Frieherrliche  Carl 
von  Eothschildsche  OfTentliche  Bibliothek. 

In  addition  to  technical  books  it  is  stated  that  the  chief  technical  magazines  of 
Germany  and  of  the  technical  world  are  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  public. 
A  special  feature  will  be  the  department  for  patent  publications.  Not  only  will  the 
important  German  patent  publications  be  provided  for  the  library,  but  an  attempt 
will  be  made  also  to  furnish  as  broad  an  international  list  as  possible. 
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JAPANESE  SILK  COCOON  CROP  OF  AUTUMN,  1916. 

{Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

The  British  commercial  attadhe  at  Yokohama  (Mr.  E.  F.  Crowe,  O.M.G.)  has 
forwarded  an  extract  from  the  local  press,  dated  November  1,  relative  to  this  year's 
autumn  crop  of  silk  cocoons  in  Japan,  which,  Mr.  Crowe  remarks,  has  been  an  excep- 
tionally good  one.  It  appears  that  the  Silk  Association  of  Japan  has  reported  a  total 
output  of  1,850,834  koku  of  cocoons  this  autumn,  as  compared  with  last  year's  output 
of  1,475,014  koku,  an  increase  of  25-4  per  cent.  The  present  increase  is  due  not  only 
to  new  methods  of  rearing  but  also  to  market  conditions  and  the  favourable  weather 
during  the  growth  of  the  caterpillars. 

The  products  are  generally  of  good  quality,  with  the  exception  of  the  early 
cocoons  of  Kagoshima  and  Fukushima  and  the  late  cocoons  of  the  Ibaraki  and  Chiba 
Prefectures,  which  were  a  little  inferior. 

The  autumn  output  of  yellow  cocoons  cannot  be  ascertained  exactly,  but  it  is 
probably '50,000  koku,  which  is  only  about  2-7  per  cent  of)  the  total  autumn  cocoon 
crop. 


Koku  =  4'96  bushels. 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 

Quantity  of  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators, 
and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 


Prepared  by  Inspection  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


Week  ending  January  12,  1917. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Bushels. 

167,954 
30,249 

30,418 
32,289 
113,443 
81,313 
28^426 
19,063 
73,515 

376,339 
41,898 
88402 

Flax. 

Bushels. 

Totals. 

Fort  William— 
C.  P.  R   

Bushels. 

3,218,612 
997,983 

oi  Z,hD4 

1,247,660 
746,561 

2,880,752 

1,213,703 
'793',211 

1,072,072 
672,539 

4,056,416 
248  101 
1,9 12' "02 
89  245 

Bushels. 

1,509,478 
397,213 

154,131 
308,897 
2,076,974 
872,291 
577,694 
685,433 
491,934 

2,341,729 
131,816 
761,508 
101,351 

Bushels. 

4,896,044 
1,577,443 

l,OUo,olo 

1,432,239 
1,428.882 
5,152,483 
2,167,307 
1,462,637 
1,776,568 
1,303,090 

6,921,096 
545,509 

2,909,660 
190,596 

Empire  Elevator  Co  

Ogilvie  Flour  Mills  Co   

151,998 

Western  Terminal  Elevator  Co  

G.  T.  Pacific  

341,135 
81,314 

Fort  William  Elevator  Co  

TT.q aferri  Terminal  ~R!1  av*i t.nr  f^ln 

63,306 

n n n ri rs*iv  i^llfiva  ti \v 

Port  Arthur — 

"Port.  Arthur  "Rlflvsi  fnr  fin 
Pi    TTnrn  At  fin 

65,102 

146,612 
123  694 
147^2 18 

Total  terminal  elevators. .  . . 

Rq air q rnnn  f!on                   m Ant,  TT1  pufl t.ot* 

UdotVa  t  V  >*  )  11    *     till.    \-M  \J  V  Xjl  l  L  I  H"  1 1  v    IjIC  v  atui  .  . 

Moosejaw  Can.  Government  Elevator.. . 
Vancouver  Can.  Government  Elevator. . 

Total  interior  terminal  elevators 

20,022,011 

10,752,072 

1,122,925 

1,369,862 

33  266,870 

986,194 
629^001 
334,321 
5,477 

264,420 
126,' 178 
247,684 
85,035 

11,284 
1,917 
22,374 

26,846 
14',348 
1,645 

1,288,744 
771,444 
606,024 
90,513 

1,954,993 

723,317 
305,635 

1  OO    i  OO 

lZZ,43Z 

35,575 

42,839 

2,756,724 
305,635 

A  OA  £?no 

480,692 
19,961 
1,980,083 
3,087,599 
2,450 
1,019,777 
177,815 

144,992 
115,151 
2,138,788 

1,547,136 
1,318,765 
2,456,214 
179,471 
667,466 

15,641,995 

Midland — 

001  iOA 

ozl,  4ZI) 

19,961 
1,381,013 
1,170,870 

36,840 

Tiffin.  G.  T.  P  

Port  McNicol  

397,817 
1,865,625 
2,450 
249,033 
177,815 

144,992 
115,151 
1,415,205 

201,253 
51,104 

Goderich  Elevator  and  Transit  Co.,  Ltd. 

770,744 

Kingston — 
Montreal  Transportation  Co  

723,583 

Montreal- 

307,966 
132,700 
288,934 
23,190 
302,087 

1,201,323 
1,088,482 
2,166,033 
150,888 
204,536 

37,847 
97,583 
1,247 

160,843 

No.  2  

West  St.  John,  N.B  

Halifax,  N.S  

t  5,393 

Total  quantity  in  store  

5,442,468 

9,607,417 

586,717 

t  5,393 

27,419,472 

21,082,806 

1,745,217 

1,412,701 

f  5,393 

51,665,589 

+  Corn 
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Grades  of  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East,  for  the  Week  ended 
January  12,  1917. 


Grades. 

Terminals. 

Interior 
Terminal 
Elevators. 

Public 
Elevators, 
Eastern 
Division. 

Totals. 

Bushels. 

BushelB. 

62,557 
156',  140 
1,041,911 
1, 039^218 
i  Q(ifi  067 
296  ,-636 
641,218 
78,245 
820, 47t> 

Bushels. 

62  557 
178',  285 

3  050  790 
4,711,888 

4  987  0S9 
3,054,778 

761,879 
145,295 
10,377,716 

No.  1  Hard   

22,145 
1.703,378 
3!l8«]lS9 
3. 253,367 
2|52l]264 

305,501 
484^481 
427  605 
236,' 878 
120,661 
67,050 
312,817 

No.  2  „   

No.  3  „   

No.  4  Wheat  

No.  5  h   

No.  6  „   

9.244,423 

Totals  

19,932,766 

1,954,993 

5,442,468 

27,330,227 

Wheat  Afloat    

89,245 

89,245 

20,022,011 

1,9"4,993 

5,442,468 

27,419,472 

Oats—  Grades . 

Extra  No.  1  C.W  

23,842 
34,182 

20l',2l0 
36,788 

257^527 
87,121 
28,330 
54,317 

23,842 
96  420 
8, 556 [785 
2  245  670 
2,' 380^602 
418,206 
6S-.134 
6,572,796 

No.  1  C.W  

20  161 
2. 761^560 
966, 58o 
1,672] 110 

42  077 
5, 594^015 
1,242.294 
'450^965 
331,085 
658,804 
1,288,177 

No.  2  „   

No.  3   

Ex.  No.  1  Feed  

No.  1  Feed     

No.  2  »   

Other  

5,230,302 

10,650,721 

723,317 

9,607,417 

20,981,455 

101,351 

101,351 

Totals  

10,752,072 

723,317 

9,607,417 

21,082,806 

Barley—  Grades. 

No.  3  extra  C.W  

3.12S 
23,561 
5,162 
1,750 
1,525 
449 

3,128 
196,169 
641,310 
452,846 
144,701 
307,063 

No.  3  C.W   

172,608 
404,283 
245,327 
Co, 702 
234,005 

No.  4   

231,865 
205,769 
76,474 
72,609 

Feed   

Rejected   

Other    

Totals                        . .   

1,122,925 

1,031,945 
238,756 
62,774 

35,575 

30,330 
9,488 
2,062 
116 
843 

586,717 

1,745,217 

1  Ofi9  97^ 
248,244 
64,836 
116 
37,230 

Flax—  Grades. 

No.  2  C.W    

No.  3  "   

36,3f>7 

Totals  

1,369,862 

42,839 

1,412.701 

5,393 

5,393 

33,266,870 

2.756,724 

15,641,995 

51,665,589 
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Quantity  of  Wheat  and  other  Grain  in  Store  in  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Elevators  and  Public  Elevators  in  the  East,  on  January  12,  1917,  with  com- 
parisons for  three  years. 


^'heat. 

Other  Grain,, 

Total. 

Bushels. 

33,076,274 
190,:- 96 
2,756,724 
15,611,995 

January  12,  1917. 

Terminal  Elevators  

Interior  Terminal  Elevators  

Total  

Bushels. 

19,932,  /  bo 
89,245 
1  ,vD-t,\).:o 
5,442,408 

Bushels. 

13,143,508 
101,351 
oUL,7ol 

10,199,527 

27,419,472 

24,246.117 

51,665,589 

January  15,  1910. — 

Public  Elevators  in  the  East  

Total  

22,084,005 
1,465,301 
7,812,979 

10,373,137 
257,139 
4,760,765 

32,457,142 
1,722,500 
12,573,744 

31,362,315 

15,391,041. 

46,753,386 

January  14,  1915. 
Terminal  Elevators 

Public  Elevators  in  the  East  

Total  

January  15,  1914. 

Terminal  Elevators  '.  

Public  Elevators  in  the  East    

Grain  afloat  

Total  

5,179,725 
1,760,559 
6,370,265 

3,037,562 
953,746 
4,521,725 

8,217,287 
2,714,305 
10,891,990 

13,310,549 

10,821,556 
6,769,072 
4,116,756 

21,207,384 

8,513,033 

7,763,322 
3,814,654 
3,238,053 

14,816,029 

21,823,582 

18,084,878 
10,583,726 
.  7,354,809 

36,023,413 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Weekly  Bulletin  there  have  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  relating  to  Canadian  trade.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Inquiries  Branch,  The 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa/'  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto,  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at 
London,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Kingston,  Brandon,  Halifax,  Montreal,  Quebec,  St. 
John,  Sherbrooke,  Vancouver,  Victoria.  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Saskatoon, 
Regina,  Winnipeg  Industrial  Bureau,  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal  and 
Moncton,  N.B. 

Please  Quote  the  Reference  Number  when  requesting  Addresses. 

428.  Mild  steel  plates— A  Sao  Paulo  firm  of  importers  of  British  nationality 
require  quotations,  delivered  c.i.f.  Santos,  Brazil,  for  25  tons  of  plain  mild  (or  black) 
steel  plates.  The  c.i.f.  price  is  required  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  comparison  only  and, 
owing  to  changing  freights,  the  shipper  will  not  be  held  to  his  quotation;  actual 
business  will  be  put  through  by  cable.  Specifications  may  be  obtained  on  application 
to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

429.  Epsom  salts;  Glauba. — A  British  firm  of  importers,  located  at  Sao  Paula, 
Brazil,  requires  prices  c.i.f.  Santos  (to  serve  as  a  basis  for  comparison  only)  on  ten- 
ton  lots  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  (Epsom  salts)  and  sulphate  of  soda  (Glauba).  Any 
actual  business  will  be  arranged  by  cable  and  orders  will  be  placed  for  immediate 
delivery. 

430.  Coloured  tissue  paper. — A  British  firm  of  importers,  located  at  Sao  Paulo, 

Brazil,  would  like  to  receive  samples  of  the  cheapest  class  of  coloured  tissue  paper 
made.  The  paper  will  have  to  be  made  in  quires  of  20  sheets  each,  and  reams  (or 
packets)  of  20  quires  each,  i.e.,  400  sheets.  Prices,  c.i.f  Santos,  are  required  for  the 
purposes  of  comparison  only,  on  lots  of  50  bales  containing  10  reams  each  bale,  with 
a  memorandum  of  the  gross  and  net  weights  of  the  bales.  A  pro  forma  invoice  would 
be  appreciated. 

431.  Toilet  paper. — A  British  firm  of  importers,  located  at  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil, 
would  like  to  receive  prices,  c.i.f.  Santos  (for  reference  purposes  only)  on  toilet  paper. 
They  woidd  want  to  buy  in  lots  of  100  cases  of  gross  packets  (not  rolls)  each;  each 
packet  to  contain  250  sheets  and  to  carry  the  importers  trade  mark  to  the  exclusion 
of  any  other.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  Mikado  paper  is  the  type  most  in  demand 
in  Sao  Paulo. 

432.  Butter  paper. — A  British  firm  of  importers  established  at  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil, 
would  like  to  receive  samples  and  prices  f.o.b.  New  York  on  butter  paper  weighing 
from  12  to  13  pounds  to  the  ream. 

433.  Brass  sheets. — A  British  firm  of  importers  established  at  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil, 
would  like  to  receive  a  sample  and  pro  forma  invoice  for  some  450  brass  sheets,  very 
soft  and  pliable  metal  to  be  used  for  "  working-up."  Specification  may  be  had.  on 
application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 
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434.  Galvanized  steel  wire  ropes. — A  Buenos  Aires  firm  of  importers  require 
f.o.b.  Xew  York  prices  on  56  coils  of  galvanized  special  flexible  patent  improved  steel 
wire  ropes  with  one  main  and  six  auxiliary  hemp  hearts.  Specifications  may  be  had 
on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

435.  Hardware. — A  firm  distributing  hardware  in  Western  Siberia  are  open  to 
receive  quotations  if  possible  c.i.f..  Vladivostok  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  vari- 
ous kinds  of  hardware  with  a  view  to  the  execution  of  trial  orders.  For  further  par- 
ticulars see  page  197. 

436.  Lampburners. — A  Western  Siberian  firm  is  anxious  to  receive  quotations  if 
possible  c.i.f.  Vladivostok  from  Canadian  manufacturers  in  a  position  to  supply  lamp- 
burners  of  the  type  illustrated  on  page  198. 

437.  Flour-milling  machinery. — A  machinery  agent  with  headquarters  at  Omsk, 
Siberia,  desires  to  receive  quotations  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  small  unit  flour 
milling  machinery.    For  further  particulars  see  page  199. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 


Annual  Report. 

•Part      I. — Canadian  Trade.     (Price,  45  cents.) 

Imports  into  and  Exports  from  Canada. 
(Itemized  and  General  Statements.) 

•Part     II. — Canadian  Trade.     (Price,  15  cents.)  1 

1.  With  France. 

2.  With  Germany. 

3.  With  United  Kingdom. 

4.  With  United  States. 

•Part  III. — Canadian  Trade.     (Price,  20  cents.) 

With  British  and  Foreign  Countries. 

(Except  France,  Germany,  United  Kingdom  and  United  States.) 

•Part    IV. — Miscellaneous  Information.     (Price,  5  cents.) 
Bounties. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act,  Amendment  of. 

Lumber  and  Staple  Products. 

Revenue  and  Expenditure  of  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Statistical  Record  of  the  Progress  of  Canada. 
Tonnage  tables. 

•Part     V. — Grain  Statistics.      (Price,  25  cents.) 

•Part    VI. — Subsidized  Steamship  Service.     (Pricz,  20  cents.) 

•Part  VII. — Trade  of  British  and  Foreign  Countries.    (Price,  85  cents.) 

Monthly  Reports. 

Census  and  Statistics.  (Free-.) 
•Trade  and  Commerce.     (Price,  20  cents.) 

Weekly  Bulletin.  (Free.) 

(Circulated  within  Canada  only.) 

Containing  Reports  of  Trade  Commissioners  and  General  Trade  Information. 

Supplements  to  Weekly  Bulletin.  (Free.) 
Trade  of  China  and  Japan. 
Russian  Trade. 

Directory  of  Russian  Importers. 

The  German  War  and  Its  relation  to  Canadian  Trade. 
Handbook  for  Export  to  South  America. 
Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 
Toy  Making  in  Canada. 

Export  Directory  of  Canada  (Free.) 

Directory  of  Foreign  Importers-  (Free.) 

Canada  and  the  British  West  Indies.  (Free.) 

Canada,  the  Country  of  the  Twentieth  Century.    (Price,  cloth  cover,  $1.00;  paper 
cover,  75  cents.) 

•Canada  Tear-Book.    (Price,  tl.00.) 

•Criminal  Statistics.    (Price,  25  cents.) 

Grain  Inspection  in  Canada.  (Free.) 

List  of  Licensed  Elevators-  (Free.) 

•  May  be  had  at  the  prices  indicated  upon  application  to  the  King's  Printer,  Ottawa. 
Publications  marked  Free  may  be  had  by  those  Interested  on  application  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Oommtrc*. 
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COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE. 


Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
by  Canadian  exporters  with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  eic,  and  the  names 
and  addresses  of  trade  representatives.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f  at  foreign  port. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 

Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Recon- 
quista  No.  46,  Buenos  Aires.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Australia. 

D.  H.  Ross,  Box  140  G.P.O.,  Melbourne. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados,  agent 
also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British  Guiana. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  13  Nanking  Road,  Shanghai. 
Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Lonja 
del  Commercio,  Apartado  1290,  Havana. 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

France. 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17 
and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris. 
Cable  Address,  Stadacona. 

Japan. 

Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  P.O. 
Box  109,  Yokohama.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. ■ 

Holland. 

Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Zuid- 
blaak  26,  Rotterdam.  Cable  Address,  Water- 
mill. 


Newfoundland. 

W.  W.  Nicholson,  Bank  of  Montreal  Build- 
ing, Water  street,  St.  John's.  Cable  Address, 

Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Russia. 

C.  F.  Just,  Canadian  Government  Commer- 
cial Agent,  Alexandrivskaia,  plosch  9, 
Petrograd,  Russia. 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Government  Com- 
mercial Agent,  Bukhgolza  Ulitza  No.  4, 
Omsk,  Siberia. 


South  Africa. 

W.    J.     Egan,    Norwich    Union  Buildings, 
Cape  Town.    Cable  Address,  Contracom. 

United  Kingdom. 

Harrison     Watson,     73     Basinghall  street, 
London,   E.  C,   England.     Cable  Address, 

Sleighing,  London. 
J.    E.    Ray,    Central    House,  Birmingham. 

Cable  Address,  Canadian, 
J.    T.    Lithgow,    87   Union   street,  Glasgow, 

Scotland.     Cable  Address,  Cantracon. 
F.    A.    C.    Bickerdike,    4    St.    Ann's  Square, 

Manchester.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 
J.   Forsyth   Smith,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North 

John  St.,  Liverpool. 
N  .D.  Johnston,  Sun  Building,  .Clara  street, 

Bristol.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 

Australia.  Norway  and  Denmark. 

R    mSw           Exchange   BuildinS-    Sydney,  Q  R  Sontumf  Grubbeged.  No.  4,  Christiania, 

N.S.W.  Norway.    Cable  Addresses,  Sontums. 
British  West  Indies- 

Edgar  Tripp,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad  Spain. 

Cable  Address,  Canadian.                             j,  F    Roberts,  care  British  Consulate  General, 

R.  H.  Curry,  Nasseau,  Bahamas.  Barcelona. 
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CANADIAN  HIGH  COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 
United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary,  17  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W.,  England.    Cable  Address  Dominion, 
London. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  J  ily,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of  the 
more  important  Bi  itish  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the  Foreign 
Office  to  answer  irquiries  from  and  give  information  to  Canadians  who  wish  to  consult 
them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 


Brazil: 

Bahia,  British  Consul. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  British  Consul  General. 

Chile: 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul  General. 

Colombia : 

Bagota,  British  Consul  General. 

Ecuador: 

Quitto,  British  Consul  General. 
Guayquill,  British  Consul. 

Egypt: 

Alexandria,  British  Consul  General. 

i 

France: 

Havre,  British  Consul  General. 
Marseilles,  British  Consul  General. 

India: 

Calcutta,  Director  General  of  Commercial 
Intelligence. 

Italy: 

Genoa,  British  Consul  General. 
Milan,  British  Consul. 

Mexico: 

Mexico.  British  Consul  General. 


Netherlands: 

Amsterdam,  British  Consul. 

Panama: 

Colon,  British  Consul. 
Panama,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Peru: 

Lima,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Portugal: 

Lisbon,  British  Consul. 

Russia: 

Moscow,  British  Consul  General. 
Petrograd,  British  Consul. 
Vladivostock,  British  Consul. 
Odessa,  British  Consul  General. 

Spain: 

Barcelona,  British  Consul  General. 
Madrid,  British  Consul. 

Sweden: 

Stockholm,  British  Consul. 

Switzerland: 

Geneva,  British  Consul. 

Uruguay: 

Monte  Video,  British  Vice-Consul 

Venezuela: 

Caracas,  British  Vice-ConsuL 
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The  Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

'  The  purpose  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  is  to  promote  the  sale  of 
Canadian  products  abroad  and  to  provide  Canadian  Manufacturers  and  exporters 
with  information  regarding  trade  conditions  and  opportunities  in  countries  in 
which  Canadian  goods  are  likely  to  find  a  market. 

The  Department  gathers,  compiles  and  publishes  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin  and 
supplements  thereto  a  large  volume  of  useful  commercial  information.  Persons 
desiring  it  and  interested  in  Canadian  production  or  export  may  have  their  names 
placed  on  the  regular  mailing  list  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa.  There  is  no  subscription  to  the  Weekly  Bulletin  but  its 
circulation  is  strictly  confined  to  Canada. 

The  Department  invites  correspondence  from  Canadian  manufacturers  and 
exporters  upon  all  trade  matters. 


New  Canadian  Industries. 


If  you  know  of  any  new  industry  being  started  in  Canada  at  any  time,  write 
to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch,  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa,  giving  particulars  thereof. 


[If  extracts  are  Published  the  source  should  be  mentioned.} 
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ANOTHER  CANADIAN  TOY  FAIR. 

As  a  result  of  the  gTeat  success  of  the  Toy  Fairs  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  in  the  Eoyal  Bank  Building,  Toronto,  in  the 
spring  of  1916,  and  in  connection  with  the  Toronto  Exhibition  later  in  the  year,  the 
Canadian  Toy  Association  have  decided  to  hold  a  third  Toy  Fair  beginning  on  the 
5th  of  February  and  continuing  until  the  17th  of  the  month.  It  will  be  held  on  the 
second  and  third  floors  of  the  Traders  Bank  Building  Annex,  8  Col  orne  street, 
Toronto.  Arrangements  are  being  made  to  secure  reduced  rates  on  the  railroads 
and  it  is  hoped  that  there  will  not  only  be  a  large  exhibit  of  Canadian  toys,  but  that 
all  the  great  wholesale  houses  and  department  stores  in  Canada,  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific,  will  send  their  buyers  to  the  fair  to  make  purchases  for  the  Christmas 
trade  of  the  year  1917. 


AUSTRALIA. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  D.  E.  Ross.) 

Melbourne,  December  20,  1916. 

CANADIAN  MANUFACTURERS  IMPORTING  AUSTRALIAN  WOOLS. 

In  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  634  appeared  a  number  of  paragraphs  respecting  the 
exportation  of  Australian  wool,  purchased,  in  open  competition  at  the  regular  sales, 
to  the  order  of  Canadian  woollen  mills.  It  was  then  stated  that  some  Australian 
wool  had  been  imported  indirectly  (i.e.,  through  other  countries)  into  Canada.  The 
figures  relating  to  the  value  of  the  direct  exports  of  both  greasy  and  scoured  wool 
from  the  Commonwealth  to  the  Dominion,  showing  the  expansion  in  the  trade,  are 
shown  thus: — 

Exports  to  Canada—  1912.         1913.        1914-15.  1915-16. 

Australian  wool   £7,155        £5,404        £50,063  £53,316 

The  exports  in  1915-16  to  Canada  were  composed  of  greasy  wool  to  the  value  of 
£31,631  and  scoured  wool  to  the  value  of  £21,685.  The  last  of  the  1916  purchases 
made,  prior  to  November  23,  on  behalf  of  Canadian  woollen  mills  is  being  shipped  to 
Vancouver  this  week.  Pending  negotiations  between  the  Commonwealth  and  the 
Imperial  Governments,  no  wool  sales  have  taken  place  in  Australia  since  November 
23,  and  as  a  result  orders  for  considerable  quantities  received  from  Canada  have, 
perforce,  been  held  in  abeyance. 

It  is  understood  that  the  question  of  Canadian  mills  being  permitted  to  obtain 
their  necessary  supplies,  for  military  and  other  purposes,  is  now  the  subject  of  nego- 
tiation between  the  Canadian  and  Imperial  Governments. 
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DISPOSAL  OF  AUSTRALIAN  WOOL  CLIP,  1916-17. 

For  the  information  of  Canadian  manufacturers  of  woollen  goods,  but  more 
particularly  for  those  who  have  placed  orders  for  Australian  wool  which  have  not 
been  executed,  the  following  precis  of  the  negotiations  resulting  in  the  British  Gov- 
ernment having  purchased  the  Australian  wool  clip  of  1916-17  is  submitted: — 

1916. 

Nov.  14. — Conference  convened  by  Prime  Minister  (Hon.  W.  M.  Hughes)  to 
consider  the  proposal  sale  of  the  whole  1916-17  clip  to  the  Imperial  Government. 
This  conference  comprised  about  sixty  persons,  representing  growers,  auctioneers, 
fellmongers  and  scourers — but  not  buyers. 

Nov.  23. — Proclamation  issued  by  Commonwealth  Government  forbidding  deal- 
ings in  wool  and  sheepskins  either  by  auction  or  private  sale. 

Nov.  24. — Central  wool  committee  formed  under  Government  auspices.  This 
committee,  twelve  in  number,  was  selected  from  the  sixty  representatives  present  at 
the  preliminary  conference.  On  this  occasion  the  buyers  were  allowed  to  nominate 
One  representative  to  the  committee,  the  chairman  of  which  is  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment nominee,  Mr.  J.  M.  Higgins.  Duties  of  the  committee:  to  determine  a  fair 
average  price  for  submission  to  the  Imperial  Government;  and  arrange  working 
details  and  method  of  handling  and  financing  the  business.  Price  decided  upon 
Is.  3£d.  (31  cents)  per  pound  for  greasy  wool,  free  on  board  steamer  at  Australian 
port,  the  British  Government  to  provide  all  freight. 

Dec.  1. — Central  wool  committee  appointed  a  subsidiary  state  committee  in  each 
of  those  states  with  large  selling  centres.  Each  state  committee  is  empowered  to 
appoint  sworn  buyers,  or  appraisers,  to  act  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  and  to 
attend  to  all  minor  details  in  its  state. 

Dec.  14. — The  Federal  Prime  Minister  formally  announced  the  purchase  by  the 
British  Government  of  the  whole  of  the  1916-17  clip  at  Is.  3£d.  per  pound  f.o.b.,  and 
that  shipments  would  be  made  as  fast  as  freight  was  available. 

(N.B. — The  price  of  Is.  3£d.  is  about  equivalent  to  the  market  ruling  early  in 
October,  1916.) 

Wool  will  be  bought  on  a  clean-scoured  basis  locally,  a  table  being  worked  out 
providing  parity  rates  at  different  centres  equal  to  Is.  3$d.  per  pound  f.o.b. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  grower  will  receive  about  Is.  3d.  per  pound;  the  other 
id.  (1  cent)  being  sufficient  to  cover  agency  charges  and  expenses  entailed  in  placing 
the  wool  on  board  steamer  at  port  of  shipment. 

Although  no  official  announcement  has  been  made,  it  is  generally  understood 
that  any  surplus  over  and  above  the  Imperial  Government's  requirements  will  be  sold 
by  public  auction  in  Australia,  and  that  buyers  in  some  other  countries  will  be 
allowed  to  compete  with  the  buyers  of  private  interests  in  Great  Britain  and  in  the 
Allied  countries. 

The  apportionment  of  wool  amongst  the  Allied  Governments  has  not  yet  been 
definitely  fixed. 

The  approximate  amount  required  to  finance  the  clip  on  the  Is.  3£d.  basis  ^is 
£22,000,000,  and  at  present  rates  another  £3,000,000  would  be  absorbed  by  freights. 

It  is  estimated  that  1,168,000  bales  of  wool  await  shipment  to  the  order  of  the 
Imperial  Government.  Antecedent  to  November  23,  when  the  sales  terminated,  some 
516,000  bales  had  passed  under  the  hammer  to  private  buyers. 

BASIS  OF  VALUES  UPON  WHICH  AUSTRALIAN  WOOL  HAS  BEEN  SOLD. 

The  Central  Wool  Committee  have,  with  all  the  expert  advice  at  their  disposal, 
compiled  a  bareme  or  table  of  prices  for  all  wools,  from  the  super  geelong  merinos 
to  the  locks  of  the  northern  clips.    They  have  taken  the  average  price  of  an  average 
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Australian  clip  at  Is.  3£d.  (31  cents)  per  pound  (greasy),  and  consequently  a  grower 
of  wools  above  the  average  will  receive  a  higher  price,  and  if  below  the  average,  a 
lower  price.  As  an  example,  a  clip  from  the  western  district  of  Victoria,  quality  70's 
— yield  58  per  cent  or  shrinkage  42  per  cent — fleece  wool,  would  perhaps  realize  2s.  Id. 
(51  cents)  per  pound  (greasy),  the  pieces  Is.  3£d.  (31  cents)  and  the  locks  6d.  (12 
cents).  On  the  other  hand  for  a  clip  from  a  dusty,  sandy,  or  burry  district,  same 
quality  (70's) — yield  40  per  cent  or  shrinkage  60  per  cent— the  fleece  would  bring  Is. 
(24  cents)  per  pound,  pieces  7d.  (14  cents),  and  locks  2d.  (4  cents).  The  above  applies 
to  all  qualities  from  SO's  down  to  30's.  It  is  considered  that  super  geelong  46's  should 
be  worth  Is.  4d.  (32  cents)  per  pound  and  burry  heavy  46's  about  ll^d.  (23  cents)  per 
pound. 


AUSTRALIA. 

Keport  of  the  Commercial  Agent  for  New  South  Wales. 
(Mr.  B.  Millin.) 

Sydney,  N.S.W.,  December  21,  1916. 
trade  of  new  south  wales. 

During  the  last  month  the  coal  strike  has  had  a  very  depressing  effect  upon  mer- 
chants' business  in  the  wholesale  markets  and  inquiries  from  the  country  for  season- 
able Christmas  lines  show  a  great  slackening.  The  intermittent  running  of  coastal 
vessels  in  consequence  of  the  coal  shortage  and  a  like  difficulty  with  regard  to  rail 
carriage  hampered  business  considerably.  The  sudden  stoppage  of  wool  sales  at  a 
period  when  they  were  in  full  swing  also  restricted  the  circulation  of  much  currency 
usually  in  evidence  at  this  time  of  the  year.  Owing  to  the  very  wet  season  experienced 
shearing  has  been  very  late  this  year  and  traffic  in  country  districts  has  been  very 
difficult,  the  roads  in  some  places  being  impassable. 

The  Commonwealth  wool  and  wheat  crop,  however,  having  been  definitely  dis- 
posed of  in  one  great  deal  to  the  British  Government,  advances  now  become  possible 
as  though  these  commodities  were  gilt-edged  securities,  and  holders  now  know  how 
much  is  coming  to  them  without  any  further  negotiations. 

After  the  new  year,  therefore,  a  considerable  expansion  in  trade  is  generally 
anticipated. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES  WHOLESALE  GROCERS'  COMBINE. 

The  leading  grocery  houses  of  Sydney  and  Newcastle  have  formed  a  company  on 
the  co-operative  principle  for  the  purposes  of  effecting  economies  in  buying,  and  for 
the  protection  of  the  wholesaler  and  retailer.  It  is  intended  to  purchase  proprietary 
articles  and  articles  with  brands  as  a  single  buyer,  and  place  them  in  a  central  ware- 
house from  which  each  member  of  the  company  will  draw  requirements  as  wanted. 
An  effort  will  also  be  made  to  standardize  brands.  In  this  way  there  will  be  a  con- 
siderable economy  of  capital  and  an  overwhelmingly  large  stock  will  not  be  held. 
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The  company — with  a  capital  of  £100,000 — has  been  registered  as  the  Distributers 
Co-operative  Company,  Ltd.,  Sydney,  and  the  subscribers  include  such  well-known 
importers  of  Canadian  salmon  and  other  foodstuffs  as: — 

John  Bardsley  &  Co.,  Sydney. 

A.  H.  Burnett  &  Co.,  Sydney. 

John  Connell  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Sydney. 

David  Cohen  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Sydney. 

W.  C.  Douglass,  Ltd.,  Sydney. 

Dalton  Bros.,  of  Sydney,  Ltd.,  Sydney. 

Arthur  Huxtable,  Sydney. 

J.  K.  Love  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Sydney. 

D.  Mitchell  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Sydney. 

Walter  Keid  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Sydney. 

Harry  Shelley,  Sydney. 

Tillock  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Sydney. 

Hales,  Ltd.,  Sydney. 

Earp  Bros.  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Newcastle. 

J.  Ireland  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Newcastle. 

R.  Hall  &  Son,  Ltd.,  Newcastle. 

Some  of  these  importers  have  branches  in  Victoria  and  Queensland,  hence  they 
represent  importing  interests  of  great  magnitude. 
The  principal  objects  of  the  company  are: — 

1.  To  promote  economical  buying  under  the  co-operative  principle. 

2.  To  eliminate  unreasonable  and  unfair  competition  in  buying  and  selling. 

3.  To  encourage  and  support  local  manufactures. 

4.  For  the  protection  of  the  legitimate  retailer  from  the  competition  of  the  whole- 
saler in  selling  to  consumers  direct. 

TRADE  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  New  South  Wales  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  States  has  just  returned 
to  Sydney  with  the  object  of  consulting  with  ministers  upon  certain  important  matters 
affecting  the  development  of  his  work.  It  was  considered  desirable  that  he  should 
re-establish  personal  touch  with  the  principal  exporters  and  importers  of  New  South 
Wales,  and  also  renew  his  first-named  knowledge  of  the  industries  and  resources  of  the 
state,  as  was  recently  done  by  the  state's  trade  commissioner  in  the  East. 

The  trade  office  was  established  in  San  Francisco  on  a  permanent  basis  in  May. 
1914,  and  the  commissioner  in  a  report  to  the  Government  states: — 

That  the  imports  from  Australia  to  the  United  States  have  increased  from  £2,282,- 
000  in  1913,  to  £11,286,000  in  1916  (years  ending  June  30).  In  the  same  period 
imports  from  New  Zealand  to  the  United  States  increased  from  £913,000  to  £2,162,000. 
Exports  from  the  United  States  to  Australia  in  1913  totalled  £9,031,000  and  in  1916 
the  exports  had  increased  to  £12,342,000.  The  corresponding  New  Zealand  figures  are : 
1913,  £1,891,000;  1916,  £3,170,000. 

The  report  points  out  that  the  Underwood  tariff  introduced  in  1913  undoubtedly 
stimulated  imports  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  while  the  trade  generally  has 
been  stimulated  owing  to  old  avenues  of  commerce  being  cut  off.  Comparison  is  made 
with  New  Zealand  to  show  how  the  work  of  the  trade  commissioner's  office  has  operated, 
compared  with  the  natural  growth  of  the  trade,  when  not  stimulated  by  a  Government 
trade  representative.  In  making  the  comparison,  he  points  out  that  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  Australia  and  New  Zealand  produce  and  export  similar  commodities,  and 
that  New  Zealand  being  1,000  miles  closer,  freight  is  25  per  cent  less.  In  spite  of  these 
advantages  New  Zealand  exports  in  three  years  increased  by  234  per  cent  while  Aus- 
tralian exports  increased  by  500  per  cent. 
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NEW  SOUTH  WALES  IMPORTERS  ASSOCIATION. 

A  new  association  called  the  Importers  Association  of  New  South  Wales  has  just 
been  registered. 

The  objects  of  the  association  are:  To  assist  members  having,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  association,  a  just  claim  against  shipowners  or  shipowners'  agents  or  others  for  loss 
by  pillage,  damage,  short  delivery,  or  otherwise,  and  to  obtain  an  equitable  settlement 
after  the  member  having  such  claim  has  used  every  endeavour  and  failed  to  effect  a 
settlement. 

To  seek  redress  of  wrongs  from  which  all  or  any  of  the  members  may  from  time  to 
time  suffer,  and  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  the  Governments  of  the  Commonwealth, 
or  of  the  state,  or  of  any  other  constituted  authority  such  matters  as,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  association,  require  attention  or  alteration. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES  HARVEST  PROSPECTS. 

The  chief  characteristics  of  the  weather  for  the  last  month  were  the  unusually  cool 
temperatures,  the  frequent  thunderstorms  experienced,  and  the  heavy  and  repeated 
rainfalls  which  have  occurred  over  almost  the  whole  of  the  state.  Such  unusual  hap- 
penings have  had  a  most  detrimental  effect  on  the  prospects  of  a  first-class  wheat  yield. 
Kust  has  appeared  in  a  great  many  districts  and  the  frequent  hail  and  wind  storms 
have  done  a  large  amount  of  damage.  Owing  to  the  boggy  nature  of  the  ground  har- 
vesting has  been  greatly  hindered  and  much  hay  has  been  spoilt  for  the  same  reason. 
It  was  estimated  that  the  wheat  yield  of  the  state  would  be  between  50  .and  55  millions 
of  bushels,  but  in  consequence  of  the  causes  above  enumerated  a  decrease  of  from  15  to 
20  millions  of  bushels  may  take  place. 

In  the  coastal  districts  of  the  state — where  wheat  is  not  grown — abundant  maize 
and  potato  crops  have  been  harvested.  Although  the  fruit  crops  have  been  much 
affected  by  the  heavy  rain,  and  the  cool  conditions  have  made  the  season  much  later 
than  usual,  it  is  anticipated  that  heavy  crops  of  summer  fruits  will  be  picked.  The 
dairying  industry  is  in  a  most  flourishing  state,  and  the  pastoral  districts,  generally, 
are  enjoying  a  magnificent  season. 

DAYLIGHT  SAVING. 

A  Daylight  Saving  Bill  was  recently  introduced  by  the  New  South  Wales  State 
Government  but  met  with  considerable  opposition  from  country  members  who  feared 
that  it  would  have  an  injurious  effect  on  agricultural  and  pastoral  industries.  The 
proposal  was  to  put  the  clock  on  one  hour  for  six  months  in  the  year,  from  October  to 
March.  A  similar  proposal  was  passed  by  the  state  legislature  of  the  adjoining  state, 
Victoria,  subject  to  the  condition  that  similar  action  was  taken  in  New  South  Wales 
before  the  Act  came  in  force.  For  the  present  further  consideration  of  the  measure 
has  been  deferred,  but  it  is  anticipated  that  the  Federal  Government  will  shortly  take 
the  matter  up. 

SUGAR  CROP. 

An  official  estimate  made  by  the  authorities  in  the  state  of  Queensland  states 
that  the  output  of  that  state  is  likely  to  exceed  former  estimates  to  a  considerable 
extent.  The  present  estimate  is  200,000  tons,  and,  allowing  approximately  20,000  tons 
for  New  South  Wales  the  total  probably  this  season  will  be  about  220,000  tons,  or  only 
between  40,000  and  50,000  tons  under  the  estimated  consumption,  instead  of  at  least 
60,000  to  70,000  tons  as  formerly  seemed  likely  would  be  the  case. 

AUSTRALIAN  COAL  STRIKE. 

All  coal  mines  in  the  Commonwealth  affiliated  with  the  Australasian  Coal  and 
Shale  Workers'  Federation  have  been  idle  for  four  weeks.    The  action  of  the  miners 
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— in  suddenly  striking — was  taken  as  the  result  of  their  demand  for  eight  hours'  daily 
work  from  bank-to-bank  for  all  employees,  not  being  granted,  after  what  the  miners 
claimed  unreasonable  delay  on  the  part  of  those  responsible,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  Government  offered  to  refer  the  claims  to  a  special  court  of  arbitration  at 
once. 

During  the  strike  not  a  ton  of  coal  was  raised  in  the  Commonwealth.  The  con- 
sequence was  that  a  large  number  of  factories  had  to  be  closed  down  and  thousands 
of  employees  were  thrown  out  of  work.  Many  steamers  were  laid  up  owing  to  the  lack 
of  fuel  and  transporting  by  sea  or  rail  was  generally  at  a  standstill.  All  available 
supplies  of  coal  and  coke  were  immediately  commandeered  by  the  Government  and 
the  resultant  supplies  of  heat  and  power  were  utilized  where  the  need  was  greatest. 

Not  only  did  the  men  demand  a  bank-to-bank  eight-hour  day,  but  they  resolutely 
insisted  that  only  one  shift  should  be  worked  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  As  most  of  the 
coal  mines  in  Australia  are  worked  in  deep  levels,  a  bank-to-bank  eight-hour  shift 
means  in  the  majority  of  cases  that  the  men  could  only  be  some  six  and  a  half  hours 
or  less  actually  at  work. 

The  strike  was  entered  upon  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  a  three  years'  agree- 
ment was  made  with  the  miners  in  January  of  this  year,  and  employers  determined 
to  resist  the  demands  to  the  utmost,  believing  that  if  they  gave  way  future  agree- 
ments would  be  similarly  treated. 

Compulsory  conferences — called  at  the  instance  of  the  Commonwealth  Govern- 
ment— were  held,  and  as  both  sides  could  not  agree,  the  Government  appointed  a 
tribunal  consisting  of  three  representatives  from  both  sides  with  an  independent 
chairman  (a  state  judge)  to  try  and  effect  a  settlement. 

The  tribunal,  after  taking  evidence  in  public,  sat  in  camera,  and  an  agreement 
was  arrived  at  upon  the  following  terms: — 

That  eight  hours'  bank-to-bank,  including  half  an  hour  for  meal  time,  shall  con- 
stitute a  full  working  shift,  and  six  hours  bank-to-bank,  including  half  an  hour  for 
meals,  on  Saturdays,  Sundays  and  holidays. 

The  term  bank-to-bank  to  mean  from  the  time  the  first  person  working  in  a  shift 
commences  to  enter  the  mine  to  the  time  the  last  person  working  in  a  shift  returns 
to  the  surface  in  respect  of  all  persons  engaged  in  getting,  filling,  and  the  transit  of 
coal  underground  with  the  exception  of  officials,  examiners,  mechanics,  etc.,  required 
in  cases  of  necessity,  and  certain  men  on  the  surface. 

Some  minor  matters  in  dispute  have  been  reserved  for  future  consideration,  but 
under  the  decision  arrived  at  the  miners  returned  to  work  the  first  week  in  December. 

The  pecuniary  loss  to  the  owners  involved  in  the  arrangement  is  also  to  be  con- 
sidered. 

COAL   PRODUCTION  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

Twelve  and  a  half  millions  of  tons  of  coal  is  the  average  yearly  production  in 
the  Commonwealth.  Of  this  amount  New  South  Wales  produces  the  greater  part, 
about  ten  millions  of  tons.  Queensland  is  the  second  largest  producer  with  rather 
over  one  million  tons  to  her  credit. 

There  are  also  304,880  tons  of  coke  produced  wholly  in  New  South  Wales. 

The  coal  production  of  the  Commonwealth  has  increased  over  50  per  cent  in  the 
past  decade. 

The  annual  coal  production  of  the  Commonwealth  has  increased  in  value  to 
£4,619,000,  and  the  coke  production  to  £213,000. 

There  are  24,000  miners  employed  mining  coal  in  the  Commonwealth,  of  which 
20,000  are  employed  in  New  South  Wales. 

Coal  mining  plant  and  machinery  are  valued  at  £2,178,000. 

The  largest  amount  shipped  away  in  a  single  year  was  six  millions  of  tons  for 
which  rather  more  than  £3,000,000  was  received. 
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Out  of  ten  millions  of  tons  of  coal  produced  in  New  South  Wales,  four  and  one- 
half  millions  are  locally  consumed  and  three  and  one-quarter  millions  go  to  other 
states.    The  balance  is  exported  to  New  Zealand  and  abroad. 

It  is  estimated  that  coal  is  produced  at  4s.  6d.  ($1.09)  per  ton  at  the  pit  mouth 
in  India,  7s.  6d.  ($1.83)  in  the  Commonwealth,  and  10s.  ll£d.  ($2.67)  in  New  Zealand. 


NEW  SOUTH  WALES  LOAN  EXPENDITURE. 

Following  is  a  statement  showing  the  increasing  loan  expenditure  of  New  South 
Wales  since  the  year  1906: — 


Year.  Total. 

1906   £1,367,022 

1907    1,094,238 

1908'.'.  '.  .   '.   1,967,329 

1909   2,906,507 

1910..    3,246,640 

1911   8,921,728 

1912   5,491,103 

1913'  •  7,703,594 

1914   9,126,844 

1915   6,996,107 

1916  '   8,173,104 


The  bulk  of  this  expenditure  has  been  on  account  of  new  railway  lines,  rolling 
stock,  etc.  The  Premier  recently  intimated  that  there  would  be  a  considerable 
shrinkage  in  the  expenditure  of  loan  money  on  public  works  for  some  time  to  come, 
owing  to  the  difficulty  experienced  in  borrowing.  At  present  the  principal  railway 
station  at  Sydney  is  situated  one  mile  from  the  centre  of  the  commercial  heart  of 
the  city.  For  some  time  past  work  has  been  proceeding  on  a  scheme  intended  to 
serve  the  city  and  adjacent  parts,  the  estimated  cost  of  which  was  £5,000,000. 
Although  the  expenditure  has  been  considerable  up  to  date,  the  work  has  been  aban- 
doned for  the  present. 


WHEAT  CULTIVATION   IN   NEW   SOUTH  WALES. 

The  following  table  shows  the  progress  of  wheat  cultivation  in  New  South  Wales 
since  1904: — 

Season.  Total  Acres. 

1904-  5   2,060,322 

1905-  6   2,253,029 

1906-  7..;   2,199,942 

1907-  8   1,885,909 

1908-  9   1,989,086 

1909-  10   2,376,789 

1910-  11   2,613,350 

1911-  12   2,901,684 

1912-  13   2,967,292 

1913-  14   3,763,016 

1914-  15   4,143,016 

1915-  16   5,172,649 

1916-  17   4,524,000 


The  decrease  shown  in  the  last  period  is  attributed  to  various  causes,  the  prin- 
cipal one  being  the  labour  shortage  when  sowing  the  crops.  Wet  weather  also 
retarded  sowing,  the  boggy  condition  of  the  paddocks  rendering  seeding  operations 
impossible  until  it  was  too  late.  The  unsettled  state  of  the  wheat  market  and  the 
difficulty  anticipated  in  disposing  of  the  harvest  have  contributed  materially  to  the 
reduction;  whilst  in  other  directions  the  enhanced  prices  ruling  for  sheep  and  wool 
have  induced  farmers  in  some  instances  to  convert  cultivation  paddocks  into  sheep 
walks. 

FRUIT   IMPORTATIONS   INTO  SYDNEY. 

The  steamer  Ventura  which  arrived  at  Sydney  from  San  Francisco  on  the  28th 
November  after  a  passage  of  twenty-one  days  brought  15,000  cases  of  apples.    It  is 
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stated  that  the  shipment  arrived  in  prime  condition  and  that  prices  were  slightly 
better  than  for  previous  shipments.  The  apples  were  mostly  Winesaps  and  sold  up 
to  15s.  ($3.65)  wholesale  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  our  market  was  glutted  with 
summer  fruit. 

The  steamer  Makura  which  arrived  at  Sydney  on  the  17th  December  from  Van- 
couver after  a  passage  of  twenty-five  days  carried  11,100  cases  of  apples.  It  is  stated 
that  the  Winesaps  and  Jonathans  arrived  in  excellent  condition  and  that  other  brands 
were  not  in  such  good  condition.  As  the  fruit  arrived  just  in  time  for  the  Christmas 
trade  the  market  was  very  favourable,  more  especially  as  Australian  apples  were 
rather  later  than  usual  and  not  at  all  good.  Winesaps  sold  up  to  16s.  ($3.90)  per 
case.  Jonathans  sold  at  Is.  less.  Wageners  and  other  brands  sold  at  between  10s. 
($2.44)  and  12s.  ($3.91)  per  case. 


NEW  ZEALAND. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  W.  A.  Beddoe.) 

Auckland,  N.Z.,  December  23,  1916. 

CONDITIONS  OF  TRADE, 

This  is  the  holiday  season  and  business  is  slack  accordingly.  Importers  are  keep- 
ing up  their  stocks,  and  exporters  are  now  making  arrangements  for  the  sale  of  their 
wool  to  the  British  Government.  In  the  meantime  good  prices  are  being  obtained 
for  meat,  hides  and  skins. 

The  citizens  of  this  country  appear  willing  to  make  any  sacrifice  made  necessary 
by  the  exigencies  of  the  war,  and,  money  being  plentiful,  there  is  a  disposition  to  be 
generous  when  subscribing  to  the  many  funds. 

The  war  is  felt  here  by  realization  of  the  fact  that  wounded  soldiers  are  returning, 
that  higher  prices  are  secured  for  produce,  and  that  there  is  more  money  in  the  coun- 
try than  ever  before,  while  the  cost  of  living  is  higher  than  heretofore. 

INCREASED  COST  OF  LIVING. 

Month  by  month  it  is  costing  a  little  more  to  live  in  New  Zealand.  The  average 
increase  is  not  great,  but  it  is  certain,  and  if  the  causes  at  present  operating  con- 
tinue in  force  much  longer,  the  Government  Statistician  will  have  to  lengthen  the 
barometers  on  which,  in  each  issue  of  the  Labour  J ournal,  he  illustrates  how  the  prices 
of  commodities  are  rising.  Wellington  is  almost  at  the  top  of  the  rent  barometer,  230 
points  ahead  of  the  next  highest  town  Gisborne;  and  Whangerei,  Waihi,  Greymouth, 
Gore,  Gisborne,  Oamaru,  Palmerston  North  and  Invercargill  are  in  the  last  division. 

As  regards  meat  prices,  the  Dominion  index  number  for  the  September  quarter 
shows  an  increase  of  14  points  over  the  June  quarter.  Considerable  increases  are 
recorded  in  groceries  and  meat,  but  there  is  on  the  other  hand  a  decrease  in  dairy 
produce,  due  to  the  reversion  to  summer  prices  of  milk.  The  sovereign,  which  was 
worth  on  the  average  20s.  in  the  bad  years  1909-13,  was  worth  on  the  average  15s. 
Yld.  when  applied  to  the  purchase  of  food  in  the  September  quarter  of  this  year,  as 
against  15s.  9|d.  in  June. 
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WEEKLY  HOUSEHOLD  BUDGET. 

To  what  extent  the  various  classes  of  food  have  contributed  to  the  increase  may 
!  roughly  gauged  by  a  reference  to  the  average  worth  of  the'  sovereir™  in  each  group 
as  follows: — 

s.  d. 

Groceries   16  6 

Dairy  produce   15  4 

Meat   14  9| 

What  it  costs  to  purchase  30s.  worth  of  food,  based  on  the  average  prices  of  the 
four  centres  in  1909-13,  is  given  in  the  following  statement  for  the  June  and  Sep- 
tember quarters: — 

June.  Sept. 

/  s.    d.       s.  d. 

Wellington.   26    0J      26  02 

Auckland   25    9*      26  0£ 

Christchurch   24    5|      24  11£ 

Dunedin   •  •   •  •     24    6        24  9£ 

On  the  average  of  the  four  chief  centres,  the  assumed  weekly  household  budget 
of  foodstuffs  costs  24-31  per  cent  more  in  September,  1916,  than  in  July,  1914,  as 
against  23-57  per  cent  in  August.  War  increases  in  Wellington  for  October,  1916,  are 
as  follows: — 

October.  September. 
Per  cent.       Per  cent. 

Groceries   25*20  23*81  » 

Dairy  produce   13*59  14*10 

Meat   18*72  17*25 

Three  food  groups   19*58  19*11 


COMPARISON  OF  RENTS. 


The  Government  Statistician  has  adopted  for  comparative  purposes  a  new  sys- 
tem of  assessing  rents  paid  in  New  Zealand  towns.  It  is  more  exact  than  the  previous 
method,  but  as  it  has  only  just  been  inaugurated  it  does  not  permit  on  this  occasion 
of  a  comparison  with  any  previous  period.  The  table  covers  dwellings  from  three 
rooms  upwards,  and  figures  for  four,  five,  and  six  rooms  are  quoted  as  follows : — 

4  Rooms.  5  Rooms.  6  Rooms, 

s.   d.  s.   d.  s.  d. 

Auckland                                                                 11    8  14    9  17  8 

Wellington                                                               14    1  17    4  21  9 

Christchurch                                                            10    7  14    7  17  0 

Dunedin                                                                   10    8  13  11  17  10 


CHANGES  IN  THE  SYSTEM. 


Rents  are  not  necessarily  highest  in  the  largest  towns,  nor  are  they  an  index  to 
prosperity.  Under  this  system  returns  are  collectable  every  six  months  from  every 
person  collecting  rents  in  each  of  the  twenty-five  centres.  Instead  of  average  weekly 
rents,  as  before,  agents  are  now  required  to  state  the  number  of  houses  of  each  class — 
according  to  the  number  of  rooms — for  which  they  collect  rents  during  the  week  pre- 
ceding the  furnishing  of  the  return,  and  to  show  the  total  amount  of  rent  collected 
for  that  week  in  respect  of  such  houses. 

As  a  result,  returns  were  received  in  August,  1916,  covering  the  actual  rents  of 
11,447  houses.  From  these  returns  a  table  has  been  compiled  showing  the  average 
weekly  rent  for  each  class  of  house  in  each  of  the  towns.  The  statistician  states  that 
the  figures  for  the  different  classes  of  houses  may  be  taken  as  absolutely  reliable,  but 
the  same  degree  of  accuracy  may  not  be  obtained  in  the  weighted  average  for  all 
classes.  It  was  anticipated,  and  has  proved  to  be  the  case,  that  the  new  system  has 
caused  a  reduction  in  the  index  number  for  rent.    A  number  of  towns  show  increases, 
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notably  Auckland,  Wanganui  and  Gisborne,  but  these  are  not  sufficient  to  counter- 
balance the  decreases  for  Wellington,  Christchurch,  Invercargill  and  other  towns.  It 
must  be  emphasized,  however,  that  these  increases  and  decreases  are  not  claimed  to- 
be  real,  but  are  entirely  due  to  the  adoption  of  an  improved  system.  The  new  system 
covers  all  classes  of  houses.  The  number  of  houses  covered  also  makes  the  averages 
sufficiently  reliable  to  be  applicable  to  the  whole  of  the  dwelling  houses  in  the  towns 
mentioned. 

PRICES  TO  BE  FIXED  OF  WHEAT,  FLOUR  AND  BREAD. 

A  conference  was  held  between  the  Board  of  Trade  and  representatives  of  flour- 
millers  from  different  parts  of  New  Zealand  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  problems 
connected  with  the  production  of  wheat,  and  the  manufacture  of  flour.  The  proceed- 
ings were  not  open  to  the  press.   The  following  motion  was  unanimously  adopted: — 

4i  That  the  efforts  of  the  Government  to  encourage  wheat-growing  be  wel- 
comed, and  that  the  millers  present  approve  of  the  outlines  of  the  Board  of 
Trade's  scheme." 

The  Board's  scheme,  is,  briefly,  to  fix  the  prices  of  wheat,  flour  and  bread  during 
the  period  of  the  war  and  for  one  season  after. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  Board  of  Trade,  after  investigating  the  cost  of  growing  and 
marketing  wheat,  the  cost  of  milling,  and  the  costs  between  the  miller  and  the  bread 
consumer,  will  be  able  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  question. 

WAR  EXPENDITURE — TOTAL  FOR  DOMINION. 

A  statement  of  the  Dominion's  war  expenditure  from  the  outbreak  of  hostilities 
to  September  13  last,  shows  a  total  of  £12,400,569.  The  principal  items  are  as  follows : — 


Pay   £5.396,113 

Transport   2,696,277 

Equipment   1,490,494 

Rations  \.  .  658,875 

Camps  and  recruiting   339,391 

Forage   327,713 

Hospital  ships .  .   265,817 

Home  defence   226,510 

Purchase  of  horses   200,313 

Medical,  including  equipment  for  field  and  other  hospitals,  ambu- 
lances, comforts,  etc   236,091 

Distribution  of  war  news  and  casualty  telegrams  in  New  Zealand.  160,000 

Other  items  of  expenditure  are  as  follows : — 

Advertising,  printing  and  office  equipment   32,251 

Canteens   5,773 

Clerical  assistance   56,336 

Postage,  telegrams,  including  war  news  cables   37,772 

Prisoners  of  war   34,539 

Mechanical  transport   29,014 

Superannuation  paid  by  the  Government  on  behalf  of  civil  ser- 
vants, teachers  and  railway  men  with  the  forces   23,229 

Travelling  expenses  and  allowances   6,322 

Allowances  to  wives  of  Imperial  soldiers   744 

Commission  of  Inquiry  I   1,065 

Deposits  for  allotments  paid  through  post  office  in  England  .  .   .  .  36,650 

Discharged  soldiers'  information  department   1,690 

Freight  on  relief  produce  for  Britain  and  Belgium   657 

Donations  transferred  and  refunded   889 

Grant  to  Colonel  Rhodes  and  secretary   929 

Grants  to  regimental  fund   2,699 

Grants  to  soldiers'  hostel   1,000 

Friendly  Society  insurance  death  benefits  (half  cost)   4,056 

Maintennance  of  enemy  subjects   77 

Military  Supplies'  Purchase  Office   1,979 

Relief  purposes   21 

Recruiting  board   2,771 

War  bonus   1.651 

Belgian  relief   50,438 

New  Zealand  relief   136 

Appropriation  Act,  1914,  section  25    2,000 
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DUTY  REMOVED  FROM  FLOUR. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Board  of  Trade  the  Government  removed  the 
duty  on  flour,  to  take  effect  from  December  9.  The  duty  heretofore  charged  on  flour 
coming  from  British  possessions  was  £1  per  ton.  This  action  of  the  Government  has 
caused  considerable  controversy,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  duty  will  be  restored. 
The  local  price  of  flour  to-day  in  Auckland  is  approximately  £15  10s.  per  ton. 

STOCKS  OF  FLOUR,  WHEAT  AND  OATS. 

A  census  of  stocks  of  flour,  wheat  and  oats  has  been  taken  up  to  November  30 
last,  and  the  results  are  found  below.  Returns  have  been  received  covering  all  stocks 
in  the  hands  of  millers,  merchants,  and  farmers  with  few  exceptions,  which  would 
not  appreciably  affect  the  total: — 


Wheat. 

Oats. 

Flour. 

In  Grain. 

In  Stack. 

In  Stack. 

In  Grain. 

Milling. 

Other. 

For 
Threshing. 

For 
Chaffing. 

Tons. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Tons. 

5,448 

1,721,180 

131,742 

16,082 

1,165,748 

34,264 

26,213 

NORWAY  AND  DENMARK. 

Keport  of  Commercial  Agent. 
(Mr.  C.  E.  Sontum.) 

Christiania,  Norway,  December  20,  1916. 

THE  PULP  MARKET. 

The  Norwegian  trade-paper  Farmand  writes  in  its  issue  of  December  2: — 

Although  business  in  mechanical  wood-pulp  for  next  year  has  not  yet  become 
general,  several  countries  }iave  commenced  buying  to  some  extent  both  for  winter 
delivery  and  for  the  whole  of  1917,  and  prices  have  advanced  to  about  $19.20  f.o.b. 

A  better  demand  at  unchanged  prices  for  strong  sulphite  has  sprung  up  for  prompt 
delivery  during  the  first  months  of  1917,  but  easy  bleaching  qualities  are  quiet. 

The  Swedish  trade-paper  Affarsvarlden  writes  in  a  recent  issue: — 

Mechanical  Wood-pulp. — It  is  true  that  sales  for  the  moment  are  nominal,  and  are 
merely  for  small  lots  for  immediate  delivery,  but  in  consequence  of  the  prices  for  wood- 
pulp  paper  having  risen  so  enormously  during  the  autumn  (by  about  100  per  cent)  to 
Norway  and  Central  Sweden,  the  mills  are  obliged  to  demand  essentially  higher  prices 
for  the  wet  white  wood-pulp  for  next  year's  deliveries.  Buyers  too,  seem  to  have  under- 
stood this,  and,  from  what  can  be  learned,  firm  offers  have  been  made  of  from  $19.20  to 
$19.47  net  f.o.b.  West  Coast  harbour.  But  even  this  price  is  considered  as  being  too 
low,  as  it  probably  does  not  even  cover  the  high  costs  of  production. 
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Chemical  Wood-pulp. — Considerable  quantities  of  sulphite  wood-pulp  are  at  pre- 
sent under  shipment  for  the  United  States,  and  if  the  mild  weather  continues 
there  is  a  possibility  of  being  able  to  sell  and  ship  additional  large  quantities, 
since  the  need  of  sulphite  pulp  in  the  United  States  is  very  great,  as  a  result  of  Eng- 
land filling  a  large  part  of  its  demands  for  sulphite  from  Canada  and  the  United  States. 
Price  quotations  are  firm  and  unaltered. 

NORWEGIAN  PULP-MILL  INCREASES  ITS  CAPITAL. 

An  extraordinary  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Union  Company  has  resolved 
to  increase  the  capital  of  the  company  from  $1,600,000  to  $5,800,000.  The  reason  for 
this  expansion  is  mainly  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  Union  Company  have  bought 
the  majority  of  shares  in  the  A/S.  Skiens  Papirfabriker,  A/S.  Laugstol  Brug  and 
A/S.  Drammens  Papirfabriker,  whose  unemployed  water-power  will  be  utilized. 
Besides  this  the  "  Vadrette  chemical  pulp  mills  "  which  was  discontinued  some  time 
ago,  has  been  bought  by  the  Union  Company  and  started  up  again.  The  Holmen  Brug, 
Drammen,  has  also  been  bought  with  a  view  of  establishing  up-to-date  loading  and  dis- 
charging arrangements  for  the  Drammen  mills  of  the  company. 

EIGHT-HOUR  DAY  SHIFTS  RESOLVED  FOR  THE  NORWEGIAN  CELLULOSE  MILLS. 

By  a  Koyal  resolution  of  November  24,  1916,  it  is  ordained,  that  from  March  1, 
1917,  there  shall  not  be  a  longer  working  day  than  8  hours  in  the  boiler  houses  and 
firing  houses  of  the  cellulose  mills,  and  in  the  acid  houses  and  closed  pulp  kettles  of 
the  sulphite  mills,  and  in  the  soda  houses  of  the  sulphate  mills.  Furthermore,  it  shall 
be  prohibited  from  the  same  date,  to  employ  people  younger  than  18  years  of  age  in 
such  places. 

THE  IMPORT  OF  FLOUR,  GRAIN  AND  CORN  TO  NORWAY. 

During  the  month  of  November  there  has  in  all  been  imported  into  Norway  24,224 
tons  of  different  grains  and  flour  and  5,208  tons  of  corn.  The  total  import  of  the  above 
•   articles  during  the  first  11  months  of  1916  has  been  379,953  tons. 

NEW  STEEL-WORKS  TO  BE  STARTED  IN  NORWAY. 

A  company  has  recently  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  steel  mill  near 
the  city  of  Drammen,  Norway.  The  production  is  for  a  start,  placed  at  80,000  tons  per 
year,  which  it  is  the  intention  to  increase  to  200,000  tons  per  year,  when  the  works  are 
completed. 

The  works  will  consist  of  four  different  departments,  viz., ,  coke-works,  melting 
ovens,  steel-works  and  roller-works. 

The  iron  ore  is  to  be  taken  from  Sydvaranger,  in  the  northern  part  of  Norway, 
while  the  works  will  be  situated  in  the  southern  part.  For  the  running  of  these  works 
55,000  horse-power  will  be  needed,  which  power  is  obtainable  from  waterfalls  not  far 
distant.    The  company  will  have  a  capital  of  about  eight  million  dollars. 

BUTTER  PRICES  HIGH  IN  NORWAY. 

The  present  prices  of  butter  are  very  high,  thus  for  creamery  93  cents  and  for  farm 
butter  89  cents  per  kilogramme  (2-2  pounds)  is  asked,  which  is  the  wholesale  price  and 
applies  to  sales  of  50  kilogrammes=110  pounds  and  above.  Besides,  there  is  such  a 
scarcity  of  butter,  that  in  many  instances  it  is  difficult  to  obtain.  There  is  some 
creamery  butter  imported  from  Denmark,  but  of  no  considerable  account,  and  as 
there  is  a  similar  shortage  of  butter  in  Sweden,  there  is  no  import  from  that  country 
either.  As  a  consequence  larger  quantities  of  margarine  than  ever  are  consumed, 
which  also  has  gone  up  considerably  in  price  lately  on  account  of  the  high  prices  on 
the  raw  materials. 
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CATTLE,  SWINE,  AND  HORSE  CENSUS  FOR  NORWAY. 

The  Statistical  Central  Bureau  of  Norway  has  recently  published  the  results  of 
the  cattle,  swine,  and  horse  census,  taken  on  September  30,  1916,  which  shows  the 
following  figures  as  compared  with  the  census  taken  on  the  same  date  in  1915 : — 


Number  Number 

Kind —  in  1915.  in  1916. 

Horses   186,217  189,296 

Cattle   1,120,517  1,119,875 

Sheep   1,329,559  1,282,271 

Goats   240,303  229,981 

Swine   208,522  221,146 


With  the  exception  of  horses  and  swine  the  numbers  have  decreased.  The 
increase  in  the  number  of  horses  is  exclusively  due  to  colts.  On  account  of  the  prices 
obtained  for  horses  now  being  nearly  twice  as  much  as  before  the  war,  the  farmers 
have  commenced  to  take  more  interest  in  horse-raising. 

THE  NUMBER  OF  MOTOR  CYCLES  AND  AUTOMOBILES  IN  DENMARK. 

According  to  the  last  edition  of  the  Danish  Statistical  Bureau  the  number  of 
registered  motor  cycles  and  automobiles  in  Denmark  on  September  1,  1916,  was  5,718, 
against  3,441  on  the  same  date  in  1915. 

DANISH  SEED  CULTIVATION  AND  SEED  TRADE. 

The  Danish  Export  Review  for  November  last  contains  an  article  on  the  Danish 
Seed  Cultivation  and  Seed  Trade,  which  no  doubt  would  interest  Canadian  seed 
growers.  Any  firm  who  may  be  interested  in  the  article  referred  to  may  obtain 
same  on  application  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch  of  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce. 

CATALOGUES  OUGHT  TO  BE  IN  ENGLISH. 

It  frequently  happens,  that  in  Norway  there  are  received  from  Canadian  firms 
catalogues  printed  in  other  languages  than  English.  In  the  Scandinavian  countries, 
and  in  Denmark,  nearly  every  business  man  understands  English,  while  this  is  for  the 
most  part  not  the  case  with  other  languages.  To  mail  catalogues  in  other  languages 
than  in  English  is  therefore  not  advisable,  since  English  is  the  commercial  language 
of  the  world  and  takes  the  lead  more  and  more. 

METRIC  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 

I  recently  read  in  the  Canadian  journals  articles  regarding  the  introduction  of 
the  French  metric  system  into  Canada  and  other  English-speaking  countries.  I  believe 
this  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  Canadian  export  trade.  The  metric  system  is  now 
used  in  all  of  the  Continental  European  countries.  It  is  also  so  much  easier  to  figure 
and  calculate  with  this  system  compared  with  the  system  now  in  use,  just  as  it  is  to 
figure  with  dollars  and  cents,  compared  with  pounds  sterling,  shillings  and  pence.  After 
having  used  the  metric  system  for  a  couple  of  years,  people  would  not  understand 
why  it  had  not  been  changed  before. 

Norway  went  over  to  the  metric  system  about  40  years  ago,  and  now  nobody 
would  ever  think  of  using  anything  else. 

It  is  also  a  great  advantage  in  that  there  is  only  one  kind  of  kilogramme,  metre 
and  litre,  while  there  are  many  kinds  of  miles,  pounds  and  inches. 
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RUSSIA'S  MACHINERY  NEEDS, 

The  British  Export  Gazette,  in  its  January  issue,  states  that  there  is  one  aspect 
of  Russia's  present  and  prospective  trade  which,  beyond  all  others,  calls  for  the  care- 
ful attention  of  British  manufacturers  who  aspire  to  a  participation  in  this  great 
market,  viz.,  the  demands  incident  to  the  unprecedented  industrial  development  that 
is  already  apparent,  and  is  bound  to  become  still  more  pronounced  after  the  war.  It 
is  at  least  satisfactory  to  know  that  a  lively  interest  is  being  taken  in  the  matter 
from  the  fact  that  already  nearly  500  English  firms  have  been  enrolled  in  the  recently- 
formed  Russo-British  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  London.  As  is  well  known,  up  to 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities  Russia  had  been  humiliatingly  dependent  upon  Germany 
for  the  bulk  of  the  manufactured  goods  consumed  by  her  population  of  upwards  of 
170,000,000.  Now,  with  practically  all  her  ports  closed  to  general  merchandise,  and 
(lie  impossibility  of  importing  goods  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  its  requirements, 
Russia  is  at  last  finding  herself  industrially,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  great  war  is 
rapidly  learning  how  to  utilize  for  herself  her  great  natural  resources.  This  fact 
alone  explains  the  huge  demand  everywhere  evident  for  machinery  and  appliances 
for  manufacturing  industries. 

THE  RUSSIAN   MERCHANT'S  DILEMMA. 

This  is  emphasized  by  numberless  advices  we  continue  to  receive  from  subscribers 
in  all  the  principal  Russian  commercial  centres.  Stocks  are  virtually  depleted  in 
respect  of  nearly  all  classes  of  manufactured  goods,  and  in  some  they  are  practically 
non-existent.  In  every  case  supply  is  totally  inadequate  to  the  demand.  Importers 
are  helpless,  for,  order  as  they  will,  the  congestion  at  the  ports,  and  the  still  greater 
lack  of  internal  traffic  facilities,  reduce  them  to  impotent  waiting  for  consignments. 
Everything  is,  of  course,  entirely  subservient  to  Government  needs  for  the  time  being, 
and  must  remain  so  until  the  new  Merman  railway  affords  some  relief  to  the  present 
position.  No  one  is  more  alive  to  the  need  of  making  arrangements  for  the  future 
than  the  Russian  merchant.  He  realizes  the  drastic  changes  that  the  war  has  brought 
in  the  situation.  The  German  commercial  representative  was  always  at  his  elbow, 
polite,  insinuating,  and  offering  remarkably  easy  terms.  German  goods  were  suitable 
to  the  market,  both  in  quality  and  price,  and  delivery  was  invariably  prompt.  Now 
the  Russian  business  man  realizes  that  the  exclusion  of  German  goods  will  be  perma- 
nent, and  that  the  cruel  hand-grip  that  held  the  whole  of  Russian  commerce  as  in 
a  vice  can  never  be  suffered  again.  But  patriotic  as  he  may  be  in  supporting  the 
<jause  of  his  country,  the  position  puts  him  in  a  serious  quandary.  German  goods 
were  popular  in  the  market:  where  else  can  he  obtain  any  that  will  be  as  suitable 
or  so  low  in  price?  German  credit  was  convenient:  how  will  it  be  possible  in  a 
market  like  that  of  Russia,  dependent,  as  it  is,  upon  harvests,  to  continue  business 
unless  similar  facilities  are  obtained  elsewhere?  This  explains  the  persistency  with 
which  the  Russian  merchant  turns  first  of  all  towards  England  and  France  in  the 
hope  that  they  will  be  able  to  replace  Germany  as  the  chief  source  of  supply.  Hardly 
less  eagerly,  and  especially  at  the  present  time,  when  importing  is  so  difficult,  is  he 
looking  to  his  own  industrialists  to  come  to  his  rescue,  it  being  the  general  desire 
that  they  should  be  encouraged  to  the  greatest  possible  extent  to  meet  the  situation 
which  has  arisen. 

AMERICA  TEMPORARILY  FILLING  THE  GAP. 

But  whence  can  Russia  obtain  all  the  machinery  required  for  this  industrial 
expansion?  That,  at  least,  must  be  imported.  The  United  States  is  now  supplying 
it  in  enormous  quantities,  as  also  every  other  class  of  manufactured  goods.  For 
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instance,  during  the  first  eight  months  of  last  year  merchandise  to  no  less  than 
£35,200,000  was  shipped  from  America  to  European  Russia,  against  £11,800,000  in 
the  corresponding  period  of  1915;  and  only  £3,300,000  in  that  of  1914.  The  ship- 
ments to  Asiatic  Russia  are  equally  startling,  and  were  valued  at  £24,900,000,  against 
£4,400,000  and  £200,000  respectively.  British  manufacturers  are  charged  with  being 
conservative  in  the  matter  of  credit,  and  there  is  considerable  justification  for  the 
charge;  but  they  are  not  more  so  than  United  States  firms,  who,  the  American 
Consul  at  Petrograd  avers,  are  now  giving  far  less  credit  in  ordinary  business  than 
was  formerly  the  custom,  and  therefore  taking  advantage  of  the  position  by  ignoring 
the  fact  that  long  credits  are  only  natural  in  a  country  in  which  many  of  the  dealers 
and  distributors  are  so  dispersed,  and  agriculture  forms  so  large  a  proportion  of  the 
industrial  activity.  In  Russia  the  amount  and  length  of  credit  offered  are  often  a 
stronger  consideration  in  buying  goods  than  their  actual  quality,  an  axiom  that 
British  manufacturers  might  take  to  heart  if  American  firms  ignore  it.  It  certainly 
applies  to  the  machinery  trade,  albeit  Russian  industrialists  would  be  best  advised 
to  let  quality  weigh  equally  with  price  and  credit  terms  if  they  desire  success  for 
their  manufacturing  enterprises. 


THE  LINES  OF  INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT. 


Apart  from  its  present  needs  as  to  the  classes  of  machinery  Russia  will  require 
it  is  almost  idle  to  particularize.  Within  the  6,000  miles  sweep  between  the  gulf  of 
Finland  and  Behring  straits  the  Russian  Empire  embraces  many  varieties  of  climate 
and  every  sort  of  geological  formation.  What  it  cannot  produce  in  vegetation, 
minerals  or  animal  products  the  world  would  hardly  miss.  Its  agriculture  has  long 
been  established,  but  is  capable  of  illimitable  expansion;  its  flocks  and  herds  graze 
by  the  million  over  immense  pasturages;  the  possibilities  of  its  fisheries  have  never 
yet  been  fully  realized;  its  enormous  forests  of  valuable  timber  have  hardly  been 
surveyed;  its  petroleum-bearing  areas  are  but  partially  exploited;  its  mineral 
deposits — iron,  copper,  manganese,  gold,  silver,  platinum,  etc. — are  of  untold  value. 
Everywhere  development  awaits  enterprise  and  capital;  everywhere  machinery  is 
required  for  turning  these  resources  into  raw  materials  for  manufacturing  indus- 
tries. As  to  the  scope  of  the  latter,  it  can  best  be  gauged  by  the  variety  of  the  raw 
materials  available,  and  the  variety  is  infinite.  Even  in  agriculture,  the  most 
advanced  of  all  Russia's  industries,  the  machinery  and  implement  equipments  are 
altogether  inadequate,  but  a  central  board  has  now  been  formed  at  Moscow  to  deal 
with  the  situation.  Purchases  have  already  been  effected  on  a  large  scale,  including 
20,000  lobogriekas  or  Russian  reapers,  14,000  reapers,  500  binders,  10,000  mowers, 
5,000  rakes,  500  reaping  attachments  and  3,000  grinders  for  reaper  and  mower  sec- 
tions. Canadian  firms  have  secured  at  least  a  portion  of  these  orders;  but  more  are 
to  be  placed  during  the  current  year,  totalling  96,800  machines,  which  include  45,000 
reapers  of  foreign  manufacture,  26,000  Russian  lobogriekas,  15,000  mowers,  9,000 
horse-rakes  and  1,800  binders.  America  has  in  recent  months  already  shipped  metal- 
working  machinery  to  Russia  to  nearly  £3,000,000,  and  this,  though  now  used  prim- 
arily for  the  production  of  munitions  of  war,  will  after  the  war  find  its  higher  level 
in  ministering  to  the  arts  of  peace.  But  that  is  only  one  direction  of  manufacturing 
activity;  yet  it  suggests  the  colossal  scale  upon  which  Russian  industrialism  is  even 
now  developing. 
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OPENING  FOR  GOODS  IN  BRAZIL. 

In  a  report  to  his  Government  published  in  the  British  Board  of  Trade  Journal, 
the  British  Consul  at  Pernambuco  (Mr.  R.  Dickie)  writes,  under  date  October  27, 
that  in  his  consular  district  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  imports,  especially  of 
machinery,  structural  steel,  locomotives  and  other  railway  rolling  stock,  building 
materials,  tinplates,  galvanized  iron  sheets  and  wares,  and  chemicals.  The  enormously 
high  freight  rates  now  ruling  are  chiefly  responsible  for  this  decline  in  imports,  and 
there  is  also  the  adverse  effect  upon  trade  of  the  uncertainty  in  obtaining  deliveries.  It 
is  probable,  however,  that,  in  spite  of  the  diminution  in  volume  of  certain  classes  of 
imports,  the  total  value  of  imports,  owing  to  enhanced  prices,  will  compare  favourably 
with  that  of  the  years  immediately  preceding  the  outbreak  of  war. 

A  local  British  firm  of  commission  agents  has  expressed  the  opinion  to  the  British 
consul  that  British  merchants  have  always  been  at  a  distinct  disadvantage  with  their 
German  competitors  in  respect  of  banking  facilities,  and  many  orders  have  gone  to 
the  continent  simply  on  account  of  this.  German  bankers,  moreover,  apart  from  a 
general  policy  tending  to  foster  and  develop  their  country's  trade,  invariably,  when 
financing  native  firms  in  Brazil,  made  it  a  condition  that  their  clients  should  confine 
their  purchases  to  German  houses,  and,  whenever  possible,  utilize  German  materials. 
The  same  general  policy  was  carried  out  by  German  firms.  As  an  example  of  the 
operation  of  this  policy  in  Pernambuco,  it  is  stated  that,  when  the  erection  of  exten- 
sive premises  for  a  local  British  corporation  was  decided  upon  some  years  ago,  the 
contractor  used  German  cement  of  a  quality  much  inferior  to  that  which  a  British 
firm  had  offered  to  supply.  The  reason  for  this  preference  was  not  that  British  cement 
was  any  more  expensive,  but  that  a  German  firm  had  also  contracted  for  the  con- 
struction of  new  premises  with  the  same  builder  and  had  made  it  a  condition  not  only 
that  German  cement  should  be  employed  in  the  German  firm's  building,  but  that  the 
contractor  should  use  only  German  cement  for  all  other  work  he  had  in  hand.  No 
doubt  a  similar  condition  extended  to  other  materials. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  goods  which  are  in  demand  in  the  Pernambuco  district : 
Machinery,  gas  engines,  motor  cars,  electric  fittings,  hardware,  cutlery,  drugs,  chemi- 
cals, haberdashery,  children'te  toys,  preserved  provisions,  confectionery,  etc. 
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CANADIAN  PRODUCE  PRICES  IN  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  has  furnished  the  following  market 

quotations  for  Canadian  produce  for  the  week  ended  December  20,  1916 : — 

Cheese — 

Bristol   129/-  132/-  per  cwt. 

Liverpool    128/6  133/-  •• 

London   128/-  132/- 

Glasgow   132/-  134/- 

Butter — 

Bristol   -  -      per  cwt. 

Liverpool   -  -  » 

London     -  -  H 

Glasgow   -  210/-  ii 

Bacon  (sides) — 

Bristol                                                                  . .  .  106/-  112/-  per  cwt. 

Liverpool. .   .'  :   106/-  112/-  i. 

London   108/-  112/- 

Glasgow   -  108/- 

Hams  (long  cut,  green)— 

Bristol     -  -         per  cwt. 

Liverpool     -  -  H 

London   102/-  104/- 

Glasgow       -  -  H 
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BRITISH  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCE  IMPORTS. 

This  account  furnished  by  the  Canadian  Higii  Commissioner's  office  in  London, 
shows  the  quantities  of  certain  kinds  of  agricultural  produce  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom  in  the  week  ended  December  23,  1916,  together  with  quantities  imported  the 
corresponding  week  of  the  previous  year: — 


Animals  living — 

Oxen,  bulls,  cows  and  calves   No. 

Sheep  and  lambs  i 

Swine     h 

Horses   n 

Fresh  Meat- 
Beef  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)   Cwt. 

Mutton  i 

Pork   ii 

Meat,  unenunierated — 

Fresh  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)   h 

Salted  or  Preserved  Meat — 

Bacon   m 

Beef   ii 

Hams   H 

Pork   n 

Meat,  unenumerated — 

Salted  

Meat  preserved  otherwise  than  by  salting  (including  tinned  and  canned)  m 

Dairy  Produce  and  Substitutes — 

Butter   ti 

Margarine    it 

Cheese   n 

Milk,  fresh,  in  cans  or  drums   n 

ii    cream   n 

ii  condensed   

ii    preserved,  other  kinds   ..  h 

EggR  Gt.  Hnd 

Poultry  Value  £ 

Game   n 

Rabbits,  dead  (fresh  and  frozen)  Cwt, 

Lard  ,   M 

Corn,  Grain,  Meal  and  Flour- 
Wheat   „ 

Wheat  meal  and  flour   '.  t 

Barley    M 

Oats    , 


Peas  

Beans  

Maize  or  Indian  corn. 

Fruit,  raw — 

Apples  

Pears  

Hay  

Hops    


Ton. 
.Cwt. 


Quantities. 


1915. 


24 


16 


120,276 
44,530 
13,153 

17,485 


126,783 
795 
17,095 
3,593 

812 
11,864 


44,439 
51,239 
31,120 


96 
28,562 
1,306 
124,575 
36,651 
510 

3,882 
31,479 


1,282,700 
157,500 
150,300 
576,100 
24,241 
42,380 
1,126,200 


98,426 
4,008 

5 

1,269 
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ORGANIZATION  TO  MEET  REALITIES. 

(London  Times  Trade  Supplement.) 

In  organizing  our  industries  for  the  coming  international  trade  contest  we  should 
be  well  advised  to  learn  from  the  enemy,  to  adopt  the  best  features  of  the  German 
syndicate  system,  and  to  improve  upon  it  by  bringing  labour  into  our  scheme. 

The  worst  features  of  the  German  plan,  such  as  the  piracy  of  trade-marks,  we 
shall  leave  severely  alone ;  but  in  the  general  methods  of  German  trade  organization 
we  are  provided  with  some  striking  object  lessons.  Germany  before  the  war  was  by  far 
the  most  successful  rival  we  had,  and  for  this  reason  alone  her  trading  methods  merit 
special  attention. 

First  let  me  quote  a  few  figures  to  illustrate  the  success  of  the  German  trade 
policy.  Between  the  census  of  1882  and  that  of  1907  (the  last  completed  one)  the 
population  of  Germany  increased  by  16,500,000,  and  ample  employment  was  provided 
under  the  fiscal  policy  adopted  in  1879.  The  difference  in  labour  market  conditions 
between  Britain  and  Germany  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  in  the  last  ten 
years  before  the  war,  in  proportion  to  population,  for  every  German  who  emigrated 
ten  native-borns  left  the  United  Kingdom. 

In  agriculture  Germany  made  this  progress: — 


German  Agricultural  Workers. 

1882   8,120,000 

1907   9,732,000 


Increase   1,612,000 


In  that  period  our  agricultural  workers  declined  from  about  2,600,000  to  2,300,000. 
In  this  war  agriculture  is  Germany's  strongest  economic  point;  it  is  our  weakest. 

In  the  iron,  steel,  and  engineering  group  of  industries  Germany  made  the  follow- 
ing headway: — 

German  Metal  Workers. 

1882   815,000 

1907  ,  2,003,000 

Increase   ..  1,278,000 


In  the  same  period  our  metal  workers  only  increased  from  990,000  to  1,500,000. 
In  mining  and  quarrying  Germany  made  this  progress: — 


German  Mine  ano\  Quarry  Workers. 

1882   773.000 

1907   1,677,000 

Increase   904,000 


Our  number  increased  from  620,000  to  1,100,000— roughly  only  half  as  much  as 
the  German  increase.    Similarly  with  building: — 

German  Building  Workers. 

1882  "  \   946,000 

1907   1,905,000 

Increase   959,000 
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In  our  case  the  increase  was  from  930,000  to  1,400,000. 

Here  it  is  important  to  observe  that  in  her  remarkable  industrial  development 
Germany  enjoyed  no  special  natural  favours.  For  instance,  while  in  Britain  we  have 
iron  and  coal  supplies,  works  and  ports,  all  practically  side  by  side,  in  Germany  the 
iron  is  far  removed  from  the  coal,  and  the  works  are  mostly  far  inland.  Again,  Ger- 
many has  had  no  vast  colonies  offering  her  preferential  trading,  and  she  has  had  far 
less  money  invested  abroad  in  undertakings  requiring  iron,  steel,  and  other  manu- 
factures than  we  have. 

The  German  banks,  besides  giving  almost  lavish  financial  assistance  to  manu- 
facturers, supplied  through  their  foreign  branches  all  manner  of  information  regard- 
ing trade  openings  abroad,  distributed  catalogues,  arranged  introductions,  and  often 
collected  accounts. 

But,  perhaps,  the  most  striking  feature  of  Germany's  commercial  organization 
was  the  syndication  of  the  various  trades.  This  policy  was  most  pronounced  in  the 
steel  group  o£  industries,  and  it  was  in  this  line  that  Germany  made  the  greatest 
progress.  Measured  in  terms  of  pig-iron,  the  prime  raw  material  of  the  iron,  steel, 
and  engineering  industries,  we  have  this  record : — 

Production  of  Pig-iron  in  Millions  of  Tons. 


Averages —  Britain.  Germany. 

1880-9   7  3 

1890-9   8  6 

1900-9   9  10 

1910-13   9  15 


On  the  eve  of  the  war  Germany  was  making  iron  at  the  rate  of  19,000,000  tons 
a  year,  against  our  10,000,000;  steel  at  the  rate  of  17,000,000  tons,  against  our 
8,000,000;  she  was  employing  nearly  3,000,000  workers  in  the  metal  trades,  against 
our  1,500,000;  and  she  was  actually  exporting  iron  and  steel  at  the  rate  of  7,000,000 
tons  a  year,  against  our  5,000,000.  Yet  as  recently  as  1900  we  exported  four  times  as 
much  as  the  Germans. 

In  order  to  understand  the  German  scheme  of  exportation  in  general,  and  of  dump- 
ing in  particular,  it  is  necessary  to  note  that  practically  every  material  and  article  of 
steel  manufacture,  from  coal  and  iron  ore  to  sewing  machines  and  wire  nails,  has  been 
syndicated.  The  manufacturers  have  not  combined  in  trusts,  on  the  American  plan, 
any  more  than  they  have  followed  the  individualistic  methods  of  the  British.  Articles, 
not  firms,  have  been  syndicated.  Thus  a  firm  producing  half  a  dozen  different  articles 
would  subscribe  to  the  same  number  of  separate  syndicates.  These  associations  have 
regulated  production,  fixed  prices,  effected  sales,  collected  accounts,  and  attended  to  a 
wide  variety  of  matters  in  the  interests  of  their  constituents.  They  have  employed 
industrial  experts  at  home  to  see  that  the  most  efficient  works  got  the  most  employ- 
ment, and  commercial  experts  abroad  to  push  trade.  Briefly  it  may  be  said  that  the 
syndicates  have  looked  after  business,  while  the  manufacturers  have  attended  to  the 
efficiency  of  their  works. 

About  1897  the  syndicates  began  the  bounty  feeding  of  exports,  or  the  dumping 
policy,  with  the  result  that  German  exportation  has  increased  enormously.  German 
steel  was  frequently  dumped  upon  our  market  below  actual  cost  of  production,  while 
our  own  steel  furnaces  and  workers  stood  idle.  The  coal,  iron,  raw  steel,  and  other 
unions  agreed  to  supply  their  associated  customers — the  steel  manufacturers  and 
engineers — with  materials  at  lower  prices,  on  the  rebate  plan,  when  needed  for  manu- 
facturing for  export  than  when  required  for  producing  for  the  home  market.  Thus 
there  would  be  a  standard  home  price  for  each  material,  but  upon  every  ton  estimated 
as  consumed  in  manufacturing  for  abroad  a  rebate  would  be  allowed.  The  coal  union 
has  allowed  2s.  6d.  per  ton,  the  pig-iron  union  5s.,  the  steel  union  15s.  per  ton,  and  so 
on.  By  these  means  manufactured  goods  have  sometimes  been  sold  abroad  at  about 
two-thirds  the  real,  or  natural,  cost  of  production.  A  dead  set  was  made  to  undersell 
British  products  and  so  ruin  our  industries,  the  German  Government  joining  in  the 
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campaign  by  offering  extra  subsidies  to  ships  carrying  goods  to  British  colonies.  Ger- 
many, it  may  be  said,  was  organized  for  trade  as  for  war,  and  carried  on  her  trade 
campaign  not  merely  by  efficient  organization  but  by  methods  of  underselling  and  false 
marking  that  can  only  be  described  as  blacklegging. 

Now,  as  already  mentioned,  we  must  efficiently  organize  for  the  coming  contest — 
organize  and  trade  honestly — and  improve  upon  the  best  of  the  German  plan  by  bring- 
ing our  labour  unions  into  our  scheme.  We  must  have  the  State,  the  manufacturers' 
associations,  the  banks,  and  the  trade  unions  all  co-operating  for  the  common  good. 
We  must  mobilize  our  entire  political,  financial,  commercial,  and  industrial  forces  to 
win  the  trade  war,  as  it  is  called — to  make  the  most  of  our  resources  and  opportunities, 
to  produce  more  wealth,  to  manufacture  more  for  ourselves  and  so  import  less,  to 
create  a  bigger  surplus  for  export  and  so  the  sooner  pay  for  the  war  and  put  our 
finances  and  trade  balances  right,  to  capture  enough  business  to  employ  all  our  people, 
men  and  women. 

We  have  the  resources  in  abundant  and  convenient  supplies  of  raw  materials,  in 
splendid  shipping  facilities,  and  in  a  high  degree  of  manufacturing  skill.  We  have  the 
opportunities  in  the  offer  of  preferential  trading  with  the  Allies  and  colonies  and  in 
the  certain  boycott  of  the  Germans,  our  erstwhile  greatest  rivals.  Our  resources  are 
vast.  Our  opportunities  are  golden.  If  we  have  national  unity  and  effort  in  trade  as 
we  have  in  war,  we  shall  take  a  new  lease  of  life  and  enter  a  new  era  of  industrial  and 
Imperial  greatness. 


TRADE  OF  NEW  ZEALAND  FOR  1915. 

In  his  annual  report  to  his  Government,  on  the  trade  of  New  Zealand  for  1915, 
the  British  Trade  Commissioner,  Mr.  R.  W.  Dalton,  writes  in  pa^t,  as  follows : — 

While  trade  in  1915  cannot  be  regarded  as  normal,  the  figures  have  a  special 
interest  in  that  they  give,  for  the  first  time,  definite  information  as  to  the  extent  of 
the  development  of  foreign  competition  on  the  market  as  a  result  of  the  war — a 
development  which  is  popularly  supposed  to  be  very  great.  The  figures  may,  perhaps, 
be  left  to  speak  for  themselves,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  here  that  while  there 
have  been  increases  in  imports  of  certain  articles  from  certain  foreign  countries,  these 
increases  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  are  unimportant,  and  the  conclusion  can  fairly 
be  drawn  that  up  to  the  end  of  1915  at  least  the  increase  in  foreign  trade  was,  in  fact, 
of  little  moment.  The  figures  for  the  year  1916,  however,  will  probably  give  a  better 
indication  of  the  development  than  those  for  the  year  under  review. 

The  United  Kingdom  maintained  its  trade  at  a  surprisingly  high  level  having  in 
mind  the  difficulties  under  which  manufacturers  were  working.  While  this  fact  is 
justifiable  cause  for  gratification,  it  should  be  remembered  that,  though  the  results  are 
not  as  yet  remarkable,  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  the  manufacturers  of  certain 
countries  not  so  much  affected  by  the  war  have  taken  the  opportunity  of  abnormal 
conditions  to  endeavour  not  only  to  capture  trade  which  was  formerly  held  by  enemy 
countries  but  also  to  establish  themselves  in  face  of  competition  from  whatever 
quarter.  To  this  end  they  have  been  assiduously  applying  themselves  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  agents  and  the  organization  of  selling  campaigns. 

The  result  of  these  activities  may  be  more  apparent  in  the  statistics  for  the 
present  year  (1916).  Meanwhile  it  may  be  regretted  that,  probably  as  a  result  of 
their  being  so  hard  pressed  in  other  directions,  manufacturers  at  home  who  are  deter- 
mined to  appoint  agents  in  this  market  show  a  disposition  to  put  off  doing  so  until 
after  the  war.  The  advisability  of]  so  doing  must  be  very  seriously  questioned,  for, 
with  foreign  manufacturers  diligent  in  their  search  for  good  agents,  and  with  agents 
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doubtful  as  to  what  the  after-war  conditions  may  be — and,  therefore,  disposed  now  to 
take  offers  which  may  be  made  to  them — it  would  seem  to  be  a  dangerous  policy  to 
defer  until  more  normal  times  the  first  steps  towards  the  preparation  of  a  selling 
organization. 

The  total  imports  into  New  Zealand  in  the  year  1915  were  valued  at  £21,728,834, 
as  compared  with  £21,856,096  in  the  previous  year,  a  decrease  of  £127,262,  or  about  0-6 
per  cent.  The  decrease  in  the  volume  of  imports  was  undoubtedly  greater — in  the 
Budget  statement  the  Minister  of  Finance  showed  this  decrease  to  be  from  1,538,755 
tons  to  1,370,057  tons,  or  about  11  per  cent.  Nevertheless,  the  figures  show  that  the 
buying  power  of  the  Dominion  has  been  well  maintained.  This  was  only  to  be 
expected  in  view  of  the  generally  prosperous  conditions  ruling  in  New  Zealand  as  a 
result  of  the  high  prices  of  primary  products  consequent  on  the  war.  There  seems 
to  be  no  doubt,  moreover,  that  had  it  been  possible  for  manufacturers  to  supply 
greater  quantities,  imports  would  have  been  on  an  even  more  considerable  scale. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
Australia,  Canada,  the  United  States,  Japan  and  Germany,  divided  according  to 
whether  they  were  of  a  competitive  or  non-competitive  character: — 


Countries. 

Competitive. 

Noncompetitive. 

Total. 

1014. 

1915. 

1914. 

1915. 

1914. 

1915. 

United  Kingdom  

Australia  

Canada   . 

United  States  

Japan   

Germany  

Other  countries  

Totals.....  

£ 

11,157,470 
764,100 
431,300 

1.857,371 
175,293 
953,929 

1,278,091 

£ 

10.347.24S 
980,231 
592,310 
2,064,938 
288,298 
48,469 
1,310,744 

£ 

100,244 
1,918,112 
24,168 
680,174 
57,071 
62,087 
2,396,671 

£ 

276,178 
1,799,943 
203,307 
797,599 
60,373 
39,815 
2,913,381 

£ 

11,257,720 
2,682,218 

455,468 
2,537,545 

232,364 
1,016,016 
3,674,765 

£ 

10,623,426 
2,786,174 
795,617 
2,862,537 
348,671 
88,284 
4,224,125 

16,617,569 

15,638,238 

5,238,527 

6,090,596 

21,856,096 

21,728,834 

The  following  table  shows  the  percentage  share  of  each  of  the  chief  competing 
countries  in  the  import  trade  of  New  Zealand  in  each  of  the  years  1914  and  1915 : — 


Countries. 

Competitive. 

Non-Competitive. 

Total. 

1914. 

1915. 

1914. 

1915. 

1914. 

1915. 

% 

671 

7 

/o 

662 

% 

19 

% 

45 

% 
515 

% 
490 

46 

6-3 

36  6 

29-6 

123 

12  8 

26 

3-8 

05 

3  3 

21 

37 

11  2 

132 

13-0 

131 

117 

131 

Japan  

10 

19 

1  0 

10 

10 

16 

5  8 

03 

12 

0  7 

46 

04 

Other  c  ountries  

7-7 

8  3 

45-8 

47'8 

16-8 

194 

Totals  

100  0 

100  0 

100  0 

100  0 

100  0 

100  0 

The  United  Kingdom's  percentage  share  of  the  trade  which  may  be  said  to  be 
available  for  British  manufacturers  (i.e.,  competitive  trade),  therefore,  decreased  in 
1915,  as  compared  with  1914,  by  0-9.    It,  nevertheless,  remains  at  about  two-thirds 
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of  the  available  trade,  a  proportion  which  is  nothing  short  of  remarkable  having  in 
mind  that  during  the  whole  of  last  year  manufacturers  at  home  were  being  hard 
pressed  to  supply  the  enormous  requirements  of  the  war  as  well  as  being  deprived  of 
a  very  large  percentage  of  their  labour.  While  due  credit  must  be  given  to  the 
majority  of  New  Zealand  buyers  for  their  loyalty  to  former  suppliers,  the  fact  that, 
in  times  such  as  those  through  which  our  manufacturers  have  passed,  they  should  be 
able  to  maintain  their  trade  at  this  high  level  in  a  market  so  far  distant  speaks  very 
eloquently  for  their  enterprise,  for  the  efficiency  of  the  shipping  lines,  and  for  the 
protection  of  the  Navy. 

It  was  only  to  be  expected  that  suppliers  nearer  to  the  Dominion  markets  should 
be  able  under  the  circumstances  to  increase  their  trade  with  this  market,  for  the  time 
being  at  any  rate.  Australia  and  Canada  have  increased  their  percentage  shares  of 
the  competitive  trade  by  1-7  and  1-2,  respectively,  so  that  the  share  of  the  Empire  in 
the  trade  of  the  Dominion  is  even  greater  than  it  was  in  the  previous  year.  The  per- 
centage share  of  the  United  States  in  1915  increased  by  2-0,  and  that  of  Japan,  though 
small,  by  0-9. 

The  two  latter  countries  in  particular  have  been  actively  establishing  organiza- 
tions in  this  market  on  a  more  or  less  permanent  basis.  Nevertheless,  bearing  in  mind 
what  the  manufacturers  at  home  have  been  able  to  accomplish  during  the  war  and 
the  fact  that  productive  methods  have  been  very  much  improved,  there  seems  ground 
for  believing  that,  if  during  the  war  they  do  what  they  can  to  maintain  their  touch 
with  the  market,  when  the  war  is  over  they  will  be  able  to  regain  their  former  position, 
if  not  to  strengthen  it.  There  is  also  ground  for  presuming  that  a  part  at  least  of 
such  success  as  foreign,  countries  may  have  had  in  this  market  during  the  war  is 
merely  temporary  and  will  automatically  disappear  when  manufacturers  at  home  are 
again  in  a  position  to  supply.  For  the  rest,  it  has  still  to  be  seen  how  far  the  war  has 
increased  the  competitive  ability  of  British  manufacturers,  but  it  may  be  presumed 
that  they  will  be  on  a  more  favourable  basis  than  ever  before.  Added  to  this,  there 
is  the  undoubted  fact  to  be  taken  into  account  that  the  buyers  of  this  Dominion  are 
more  than  ever  prepared  to  purchase  British  goods  in  preference  to  those  of  any 
country,  and  that  this  attitude,  arising  primarily  from  patriotism  to  the  Mother 
Country,  is  strengthened  by  a  realization,  as  a  result  of  the  war,  that  the  support  of 
Empire  undertakings  is  desirable,  if  not  essential,  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
Dominion.  If,  in  the  meantime,  manufacturers  can  spare  the  time  and  will  take  the 
trouble  to  explain  to  customers  exactly  what  they  are  doing  for  the  war  and  how  the 
war  is  interfering  with  their  ordinary  trade,  the  patriotism  of  the  Dominion  is  such 
that  a  clear  understanding  will  produce  a  marked  effect  on  business. 
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IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA. 


The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  imports  from  Canada  by  classes, 
together  with  the  percentage  share  of  the  total  imports  from  all  countries  in  each 
class : — 


Classes  of  Goods. 


I.  ' Foodstuffs  of  animal  origin  

II.  Foodstuffs  of   vegetable  origin  and 

common  salt  

III.  Beverages  (non-alcoholic)  and  sub- 

stances for   ... 

IV.  Spirits  and  alcoholic  liquors  

V.  Tobacco  and  preparations  thereof  

VI.  Live  animals    

VII.  Animal  substances  (mainly  unmanu- 

factured), not  being  foodstuffs.  . . 

VIII.  Vegetable    substances    and  non- 

manufactured  fibres  

IX.  (a)  Apparel    

(b)  Textiles  

(c)  Fibres,  manufactured  

X.  Oils,  fats  and  waxes  

XL  Paints  and  varnishes  

XII.  Stones  and  minerals  used  industrially 

XIII.  Specie    

XIV.  (a;    Metals,     manufactured  and 

partly  manufactured  and  ores 
(b)  metal  manufactures,  other  than 
machinery  and  machines  

XV.  Machinery  and  machines  

XVI.  (a)  India-rubber  and  manufactures 

of,  not  including  tires  

(b)  Leather,   and  manufactures 
thereof,  including  substitutes. 

XVII.  (a)  Timber  

(b)  Wood,  cane,  wickerware  

XVIII.  Earthenware,      china,  glass 
cements  

XIX.  (a)  Paper  

(b)  Stationery   

XX.  Jewellery,  timepieces  and  fancy  goods 

XXI.  Optical,    surgical    and  scientific 

instruments  

XXII.  (a)  Drugs,   chemicals   and  drug- 

gist's wares  

(b)  Manures  

XXIII.  Miscellaneous  


Totals 


Competitive. 


Imports  from 
Canada. 


1914. 

£ 

38,972 
1,427 


794 
2 


6,992 
17,169 
737 
38 
133 
420 
380 


53,599 
43,916 

657 

3,436 


7,o24 

2,895 
136,001 
1,085 
339 

68 

836 

li3,'880 


431,300 


1915. 
£ 

43,421 
2,439 


Per  cent  of 
Total  of  Class 


1914.  1915 


1,016 
45 


11,947 
20,554 
2,402 
32 
194 
507 
605 


16,979 

111,973 
27,680 

422 

11,336 


9,365 

3,374 
169,236 
1,874 
567 

78 

1,479 

i54,785 


592,310 


£ 

214 


0  2 


2  9 
07 


01 
0  2 
14 


21 
3  6 


14 
13 


0 

32  6 
02 
01 


0  ■  ] 

5:6 


26 


03 


2-8 
0  1 
01 


0  1 

03 
2-9 


64 

46 
2-6 

0-8 

51 

13  1 

11 

38-8 
04 
02 


03 


38 


Non-Competitive. 


Imports  from 
Canada. 


1914. 


7,416 


2,582 


492 


2,431 
4,476 
2,933 

35 


3,798 


24,168 


1915. 


181,693 


95 


1,263 


9,036 
1,648 
4,019 


5,541 


203,307 


Per  cent  of 
Total  of  Class 

1914. 


0  o 


18- 


01 


40o 
11 

8-2 


36 
6:1 


0-5 


Trade  of  Canada  Largest  in  Paper. 

Competitive. — The  trade  of  Canada  with  New  Zealand  was  largest  in  paper  [Class 
XIX  (a)];  miscellaneous  goods  (Class  XXIII)  and  metals,  manufactured,  other 
than  machines  [Class  XIV  (&)]. 

Nearly  90  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  from  Canada  in  the  paper  class  consisted 
of  printing  paper,  while  imports  of  wrapping  paper  constituted  a  great  part  of  the 
remainder;  the  imports  cf  both  these  kinds  of  paper  from  Canada  showed  a  marked 
increase,  accounting  for  practically  the  whole  of  the  increase  in  this  class. 

In  the  miscellaneous  section,  the  main  item  in  the  imports  from  Canada  was 
motor  cars,  the  imports  of  which  in  1915  were  valued  at  £134,581,  as  compared  with 
£100,093  in  1914.  The  imports  of  motor  car  tires  from  Canada  increased  from  £793 
to  £13,073. 
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In  metals,  manufactured,  other  than  machines,  the  chief  item  in  the  imports 
from  Canada  was  pipes  and  tubes.  In  the  trade  in  wrought-iron  pipes,  of  which  there 
has  been  an  influx  of  Canadian  goods  in  this  market  since  the  war,  imports  from 
Canada  increased  from  £20,063  to  £80,715.  Imports  of  nails  increased  from  £4,634 
to  £13,598;  but  imports  of  fencing  wire,  barbed  and  plain,  decreased  from  £18,612  to 
£3,635. 

In  other  classes  there  were  notable  increases  in  Canada's  share  of  the  trade  in 
foodstuffs  of  animal  origin — Class  I  chiefly  fish  preserved  in  tins  or  other  airtight 
vessels;  metals  unmanufactured  and  partly  manufactured — Class  XIV  (a) — almost 
entirely  due  to  imports  of  iron  and  steel  bar,  bolt,  and  rod,  of  which  the  imports  in 
1915  amounted  to  £16,787,  as  compared  with  nothing  in  1914;  in  Class  XVI  (b) — 
leather  and  manufactures — the  imports  of  sole,  pump,  and  skirt  leather  increased 
from  £2,799  to  £9,518;  in  Class  VIII,  imports  of  grass  and  clover  seed  increased 
from  £6,989  to  £11,637 ;  in  Class  IX  (a)  imports  of  apparel  and  ready-made  clothing 
increased  from  £5,169  to  £8,346;  and  in  Class  XVII  (b) — wood,  cane,  and  wicker 
manufactures — imports  of  furniture  increased  from  £4,396  to  £6,683. 

N on-Competitive. — A  very  great  part  of  the  increase  in  the  non-competitive 
section  is  due  to  the  imports  of  Canadian  wheat  in  1915  to  relieve  the  shortage  exist- 
ing in  this  Dominion. 


HEAVY  ARRIVALS  OF  FOOD  PRODUCTS  INTO  CUBA. 

Under  date  of  January  12,  1917,  the  special  representative  of  the  New  Brunswick 
Government  in  Havana,  Mr.  J.  C.  Manzer,  has  forwarded  the  following  observations 
on  market  conditions  in  Cuba : — 

There  has  been  a  sharp  advance  during  the  last  couple  of  weeks  in  a  number  of 
food  products. 

Potatoes. — Canada  still  supplies  the  bulk  of  the  potatoes  coming  to  Cuba.  The 
arrivals  this  week  were  11,249  sacks  and  barrels.  Of  these  Canada  supplied  10,200 
and  the  United  States  1,049.  The  price  this  week  reached  the  highest  point  during 
the  season  but  the  demand  continues  about  normal.  New  crop  Cuban  potatoes,  of 
the  Early  Rose  variety,  are  now  on  the  market  in  limited  quantities.  They  are  sell- 
ing at  $8  per  sack  of  180  pounds,  wholesale.  As  it  was  difficult  to  secure  pure  seed 
(Early  Rose)  in  sufficient  quantities  there  is  a  smaller  acreage  planted  to  potatoes 
in  Cuba  this  year  than  usual. 

Lumber. — Although  all  kinds  of  building  material  has  advanced  in  price  from 
25  to  50  per  cent,  there  is  as  much  building  going  on  as  usual.  On  account  of  the 
difficulties  in  securing  transportation  the  arrivals  of  lumber  do  not  keep  up  to  the 
demand  and  prices  are  firm.  The  schooner  Cumberland  County  arrived  this  week  with 
a  large  cargo  of  spruce  from  Nova  Scotia. 

Oats. — There  has  been  a  considerable  advance  in  the  price  of  oats.  The  supplies 
are  coming  principally  from  the  middle  west  by  way  of  New  Orleans. 

Hay. — Large  shipments  of  hay  are  also  coming  from  the  middle  west  by  the 
New  Orleans  route.  Some  small  shipments  have  arrived  from  Montreal  via  Boston. 
The  price  holds  firm  for  the  better  grades. 

Codfish. — Nova  Scotia  is  supplying  the  greater  part  of  the  codfish  now  coming 
to  Cuba,  and  prices  are  being  well  maintained. 

Eggs. — Eggs  are  scarce  and  higher  in  price,  imports  not  being  anything  near  up 
to  the  demand.  Most  of  the  shipments  are  arriving  in  refrigerator  cars  from  Chicago 
and  St.  Louis  by  way  of  Key  West. 
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Market  Prices  C.I.F.  Havana. 

'iHa.e  following  are  this  week's  market  prices,  on  a  number  of  articles  of  interest 
to  Canadians,  c.i.f.  Havana: — 


Lumber  (pine)  per  M.  $38  00  to  $40  00 

(spruce)                                                                "  36  00  38  00 

Potatoes  per  sack  of  180  lb.  6  75  6  90 

Oats  per  bush.  77  80 

Hay  (No.  1)  per  ton.  40  00  — 

(Good  No.  2)                                                         "  32  00  36  00 

Codfish  per  cwt.  1200  1300 

Eggs  per  case  of  20  doz.  11  00  12  00 

Flour  per  sack  of  200  lb.  10  00  11  00 


PRICES  OF  FRUIT  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Mr.  J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Canadian  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner  to  the  United  King- 
dom, stationed  at  Liverpool,  will  submit  reports  on  apple  market  conditions  which  will 
appear  from  time  to  time  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin.  By  an  arrangement  with  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  the  Fruit  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture publishes  twice  each  week  cabled  reports  on  prevailing  fruit  prices  in  Great 
Britain  as  compiled  by  Mr.  Forsyth  Smith,  with  the  assistance  and  co-operation  of 
the  Canadian  cargo  inspectors  at  Liverpool,  London,  Glasgow  and  Bristol.  These 
6emi-weekly  reports  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Department.  The  cables 
referred  to  will  also  appear  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin. 

Keports  received  gave  the  following  particulars  with  respect  to  the  fruit  markets 
of  Great  Britain: — 

All  prices  quoted  here  are  wholesale  unless  otherwise  stated. 

London:  Sale  of  January  17.  Nova  Scotian  apples  ex  ss.  Graciana  reshipped 
from  Liverpool.  No.  1  Baldwins  29s,  No.  2's  26s,  No.  3's  21s ;  No.  1  Starks  29s,  No. 
2's  26s,  No.  3's  21s ;  No.  1  Fallawater  29s,  No.  2's  26s,  No.  3's  22s. 

Liverpool:  Sale  of  January  18.  One  thousand  eight  hundred  barrels  Nova 
Scotian  apples  ex  ss.  Graciana  offered.  No.  1  Baldwins  28s  6d,  No.  2's  25s  6d;  No. 
1  Stark  28s;  No.  1  Mann  23s,  No.  2's  18s  3d,  No.  3's  15s  6d;  No.  1  Greenings  23s, 
No.  2's  15s  9d.  Two  hundred  and  five  barrels  of  Ontario  apples  ex  ss.  Lake  Manitoba 
(mostly  staved  in),  also  offered.  Mixed  lots  of  No.  2  17s  3d  to  25s  6d,  No.  3's  14s  6d 
to  21s.  Virginia  York  Imperials  34s,  Ben  Davis  30s.  Over  8,000  boxes  of  Washington 
and  Oregon  apples,  a  large  proportion  of  which  were  unsound.  Extra  Fancy  Wine- 
sap  (sound),  13s,  Choice  12s  6d.  Very  unsound  Fancy  Jonathan  (size  125  to  163)  10s 
to  12s,  Fancy  Wagener  9s. 

Glasgow:  Sale  of  January  17.  Small  lot  of  Ontario  apples  ex  ss.  Athenia.  No. 
1  Kings  40s;  No.  1  Baldwins  37s,  No.  2's  30s  6d,  No.  3's  25;  No.  1  Greenings  39s, 
No.  2's  28s;  No.  1  Ben  Davis  29s,  Extra  3's  25s.  Virginia  Ben  Davis  27s  to  33s,  York 
Imperial  33s  to  36s,  Albermarle  Pippin  39s  to  40s,  Baldwin  37s.  No.  1  American 
Baldwins  25s  to  29s,  No.  2's  22s  to  25s,  No.  1  Ben  Davis  26s  to  29s,  No.  2's  23s  to  24s, 
No.  1  Greenings  29s  to  30s,  No.  1  Kings  31s  to  33s.  Fancy  Oregon  Spitzenbergs  (size 
125  to  163)  13s  3d,  Choice  12s  9d;  Extra  Fancy  Winesaps  (size  175  to  200)  12s  6d, 
Fancy  12s,  Choice  (125  to  163)  lis  3d  to  lis  6d;  Fancy  Newtowns  (125  to  163)  12s. 

Liverpool:  Sale  January  19.  About  1,500  barrels  of  Nova  Scotian  apples  ex  ss. 
Graciana  offered.  No.  1  Baldwins  29s,  slacks  26s,  No.  2's  25s,  slacks  22s  6d,  No.  3's 
18s;  No.  1  Golden  Russets  (slack)  34s  6d;  No.  1  Mann  21s  6d,  No.  2's  19s.  No.  1 
of  mixed  varieties  25s,  No.  2's  (slack)  23s,  No.  3's  (slack)  18s.    Fancy  Oregon  New- 
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towns  (size  125  to  163)  13s  6d,*  14s  wanted.  Sale  of  January  22  Nine  hundred 
barrels  of  Nova  Scotian  apples  ex  ss.  Durango,  which  delayed  discharging  on  account- 
of  berthing  difficulties.  Condition  generally  good.  No.  1  Baldwins  30s  6d,  slacks 
27  to  28s,  No.  2's  25  to  26s,  slacks  23s,  Large  3's  25s  6d,  slacks  23s  6d,  ordinary  3's 
(slack)  20s.  Eight  hundred  and  sixty-five  barrels  of  Ontario  apples  ex  ss.  Scotian. 
Manns  and  Starks  showing  some  waste  on  account  of  frost  injury.  No.  1  Baldwins  33  to 
35s,  No.  2's  28s  6d,  No.  3's  23s  6d;  No.  1  Golden  Russets  42s,  No.  2's  35s,  No.  3's  23s 
6d;  No.  1  Ben  Davis  32s  6d,  No.  2<'s  28  to  29s,  No.  3's  19  to  22s;  No.  2  Spies  30s, 
No.  3's  23s  6d;  No.  1  Starks  33s  6d,  No.  2's  29s,  No.  3's  24s;  No.  1  Mann  28s,  No. 
2's  24s  6d,  No.  3's  20s  6d.  No.  1  of  mixed  varieties  (slack)  29s  6d;  No.  2's  25s,  No. 
3's  20s.   Fancy  Oregon  Newtowns  13s  9d  bid* 


TOY-MAKING  IN  LIVERPOOL. 

(United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 

In  an  earlier  report  from  this  consulate  it  was  pointed  out  that  considerable  pro- 
gress was  being  made  in  Liverpool  in  the  manufacture  of  toys.  Twenty  firms  are  now 
engaged  in  this  industry  here  and  employ  more  than  3,000  people,  80  per  cent  of  whom 
are  women  and  girls.  Their  products  include  practically  all  kinds  of  toys,  games,  and 
dolls,  except  the  very  cheap  tin  and  wooden  toys  that  formerly  retailed  at  2  or  4  cents 
each. 

As  is  well  known,  the  toy  market  in  pre-war  times  was  supplied  mainly  from  Con- 
tinental Europe.  In  1915,  that  source  of  supply  being  cut  off,  toys  were  procured  from 
France,  the  United  States,  and  Japan,  while  British  manufacturers  had  already  become 
a  factor  in  the  trade,  though  a  minor  one.  During  1916  the  market  has  been  supplied 
principally  by  British  products,  though  small  importations  under  license  have  been 
made  from  France  and  Japan.  The  placing  of  toys  upon  the  list  of  prohibited  imports 
has  eliminated  the  United  States  from  this  trade. 

The  toys  most  in  demand  are  mechanical  toys  and  dolls,  the  latter  being  considered 
the  most  important  by  manufacturers.  Prices  are  about  25  per  cent  higher  than  two 
years  ago,  but  there  is  no  shortage  of  supplies,  and  the  increased  prices  are  being  freely 
paid  by  even  the  poorer  classes.  Some  of  the  toys  exhibit  a  certain  crudeness  and  are 
lacking  in  finish,  but  great  advances  have  already  been  made  by  local  manufacturers, 
so  that  on  the  whole  their  product  is  considered  satisfactory. 

In  general  the  toy-making  industry  here  is  not  highly  capitalized  and  is  as  yet 
dependent  upon  the  enterprise  of  relatively  small  manufacturers.  The  heavy  demands 
of  the  home  market  have  restricted  attempts  at  export  trade,  but  a  beginning  has  been 
made  in  this  line,  and  concerted  efforts  will  be  made  to  extend  the  field  of  operations 
during.  1917. 


Fruit  withdrawn  from  sale. 
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CUBAN  MARKET  CONDITIONS. 

The  following  report  of  prices  ruling  at  the  Havana  Produce  Exchange  for  the 
week  ended  January  12,  1917,  has  been  furnished  by  Mr.  Enrique  R.  Margarite,  S.  en 
C,  66  San  Ignacio  street,  Havana : — 

FISH  IN  DRUMS. 

Importation — 

January  9,  ss.  Morro  Castle,  35  drums. 
"      10,  ss.  Limon,  424  drums. 

A  very  light  demand  has  been  in  evidence  this  week  and  as  there  are  heavy  supplies 
available,  the  prices  have  fallen  off,  so  that  codfish  sells  at  9f,  haddock  at  9f,  and  hake 
at  7f  cents  per  pound. 

CODFISH  IN  CASES. 

Importation — 

January  9,  ss.  Morro  Castle,  210  cases  from  New  York. 

*      10,  ss.  Limon,  990  cases  from  Boston.  , 
"      10,  ss.  Havana,  640  cases  from  New  York. 

The  market  on  codfish  in  cases  has  been  quiet,  and  prices  have  declined.  Erom  $12 
to  $15  per  case  is  quoted  for  that  from  Canada  and  the  United  States.  There  is  no 
stock  of  Norwegian  cod  on  hand. 

BLOATERS. 

The  demand  for  bloaters  continues  active,  with  the  same  price  of  $1.50  per  large 
case  prevailing. 

GOUDA  CHEESE. 

There  is  nothing  new  to  report  on  Gouda  cheese,  as  the  market  remains  without 
supplies  of  this  article.  That  from  the  United  States  is  being  sold  at  the  same  price 
of  28  to  40  cents  per  pound. 

POTATOES. 

Importation — 

January  10,  ss.  Limon,  10,200  bags  and  600  barrels  from  Boston. 
10,  ss.  Havana,  150  barrels  from  New  York. 

A  very  active  demand  has  prevailed  for  potatoes.  This,  together  with  the  fact  that 
the  stock  of  barrels  is  small,  produced  a  further  advance  on  the  price  for  this  kind  of 
packages,  while  those  in  bags  remain  unchanged.  Potatoes  are  quoted  at  $7.75  per 
barrel  and  at  4£  cents  per  pound  respectively. 

EXCHANGES. 


New  York,  3  d/s.  J  per  cent  premium. 
London,  s/d.  at  $4.77  per  £. 
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GOVERNMENT  NOTICES  AFFECTING  TRADE. 

Canada. 

WAR  MEASURES — PROHIBITED  EXPORTS. 

Friday,  the  22nd  day  of  December,  1916. 

His  Excellency  the  Governor  General  in  Council  under  and  in  virtue  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  War  Measures  Act,  1914,  is  pleased  to  make  and  enact  the  following 
Orders  and  Regulations,  respecting  the  exportation  of  goods  prohibited  to  be  exported 
from  Canada,  and  the  same  are  hereby  made  and  enacted  accordingly. 

If  any  goods,  the  exportation  of  which  to  any  country  or  place  is  prohibited  by 
Orders  in  Council  sanctioned  under  authority  of  the  War  Measures  Act  now  in  force 
or  which  may  hereafter  be  enacted,  are  exported  or  are  brought  to  any  quay,  wharf  or 
other  place,  or  are  delivered  to  any  person  or  carrier,  or  are  carried  coastwise  or  by 
inland  navigation,  or  waterborne,  or  are  laden  in  any  railway  carriage  or  other  vehicle 
for  the  purpose  of  being  exported  or  shipped  for  exportation  contrary  to  the  provisions 
of  any  such  Orders  in  Council  or  any  regulations  made  thereunder,  the  exporter  or 
his  agent  or  the  shipper  of  any  such  goods  shall  be  liable,  on  summary  conviction,  to  a 
fine  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars,  or  to  imprisonment  with  or  without  hard 
labour  for  a  term  not  exceeding  two  years  or  to  both  fine  and  imprisonment. 


TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  INTERPRETATIONS. 

Australia. 

ARTICLES  FOR  MANUFACTURE  OF  DRY  CELLS  MAY  BE  ADMITTED. 

The  undermentioned  minor  articles  for  use  in  the  manufacture  within  the  Com- 
monwealth of  the  undermentioned  goods  may  be  admitted  under  this  by-law : — 

Cells,  Dry,  Electric — 
Caps,  brass,  with  nuts. 
Caps  for  carbons. 
Carbons. 
Cups,  zinc. 

Terminals  (including  binding  posts)  of  brass,  and  nuts  and  washers  therefor, 
(but  not  including  terminals  having  metal  strips  or  other  •  metal  attach- 
ments soldered  thereto. 

(Provided  security  be  given  by  the  owner  that  they  will  be  used  only  for 
the  above  purpose,  and  that  evidence  of  such  use  be  given  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  collector  within  six  months  after  delivery  by  the  customs,) 

Drawback  Notice  No.  120. 

UNDRESSED  STAVES  AND  UNDRESSED  TIMBER  USED  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  CASKS. 

Drawback  of  the  full  amount  of  duty  paid  may  be  allowed,  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Customs  Kegulations  1913,  on  imported  undressed  staves  and  undressed  timber 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  casks  within  the  Commonwealth,  upon  the  exportation  of 
such  casks  and  after  compliance  with  the  said  regulations. 

Provided  that  in  each  case  before  drawback  be  allowed  the  collector  shall  be 
absolutely  satisfied  that  the  drawback  claimed  is  properly  due,  and  may,  if  he  thinks 
necessary,  require  the  manufacture  to  take  place  under  the  supervision  of  an  officer. 
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NOTES  ON  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

RAILWAY  DEVELOPMENT  IN  RUSSIA. 

{British  Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

The  British  Vice-Consul  at  Moscow  (Mr.  E.  B.  St.  Clair),  writes  that  the  state 
of  affairs  in  the  goods  traffic  in  Russia,  which  during  normal  times  was  already  greatly 
handicapped  by  a  shortage  of  rolling  stock,  and  by  the  undeveloped  state  of  the  railway 
system,  has  become  acute  since  the  outbreak  of  war.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Russia 
possesses  enormous  stocks  of  agricultural  produce,  which  ordinarily  were  exported, 
and  although  these  supplies  almost  entirely  remained  in  the  Empire  during  1914  and 
1915,  a  shortage  was  felt  in  certain  consuming  centres  owing  to  insufficient  railway 
facilities.  The  undeveloped  condition  of  Russian  industries  generally  is  also  attri- 
buted to  this  cause.  It  is  calculated  that  after  the  war  Russia  will  have  to  build  8,000 
to  10,000  versts  of  new  railways  annually  for  five  years  in  order  to  improve  this  state 
of  affairs,  and  that  for  this  purpose  about  100,000,000  pouds  of  rails  and  other  metal 
material  will  be  required  annually. 

As  may  be  seen  from  the  following  figures,  the  construction  of  new  railways  in 
Russia  has,  nevertheless,  been  steadily  increasing.  The  average  number  of  versts 
constructed  annually  in  the  ten-year  period,  1891-1900,  was  about  1,902;  in  1912,  6,580 
versts  were  constructed,  while  during  1914  there  were  no  less  than  15,000  versts  under 
construction. 

The  total  length  of  the  railway  lines  in  European  and  Asiatic  Russia  in  January 
(excluding  the  Finland  railways)  was  66,132  versts,  as  compared  with  65,526  versts 
in  January,  1914. 

The  following  list  of  projected  railways  were  mentioned  by  the  press  during  1915 
as  being  under  consideration  by  the  Government: — 

Rybinsk-P  etrograd-Kostroma  line  (443  versts),  for  the  construction  of  .which 
5,000,000  roubles  have  been  assigned.  The  first  section  to  be  taken  in  hand  is -that 
from  Petrograd  to  Krasny  Cholm,  on  the  Moscow- Windau  line. 

Irkutsk-Bodajbo  line — 1,180  versts,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  172,000,000  roubles. 

For  the  development  of  the  Volga  districts,  and  for  the  connection  of  the  Ural 
region  and  Central  Asia  with  transit  lines  to  Moscow  and  Petrograd,  the  following 
railway  have  been  under  consideration:  Galitch-Kazan-Bogatoe  line  (on  the  Tash- 
kent railway),  834  versts,  estimated  to  cost  88,000,000  roubles;  or,  alternatively,  a 
Manturoff-Kazan-Bogatoe  line  (710  versts)  to  cost  about  75,000,000  roubles,  or  a  line 
from  Galitch  to  Kazan  and  Orenburg  (1,213  versts),  to  cost  123,000,000  roubles,  or  a 
Manturoff-Kazan-Orenburg  line  (1,080  versts),  to  cost  about  110,000,000  roubles. 


Verst  =  '663  mile;  1,000  pouds  =  16  tons   (about)  ;  rouble  =:  51'5  cents. 

14473—3 
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BRITISH  IMPORTS  OF  DAIRY  PRODUCE. 

The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  has  furnished  the  following  return  of 
the  registered  supply  of  butter,  cheese  and  eggs  from  abroad  in  the  United  Kingdom 
in  the  months  of  November,  1915  and  1916,  showing  the  countries  of  consignment, 
and  the  ports  of  importation: — 




Butter. 

Cheese. 

1915. 

1916. 

1915. 

1916. 

1915. 

1916. 

Cwt. 

219,822 
1,012 
189 
67,898 
6 
29 
27,316 

Cwt. 

•  Cwt. 
2,018 

Cwt. 

Gt.  Hnd. 

422,234 
1,296 
797 
3  79,028 

30,43i' 

Gt.  Hnd . 

102,340 
340 

11Q  "-70 

39,207 
133,936 
7,755 

2,841 
2,130 

280,396 

29 

91,296 

7,376 
7,660 

4,918 
541 
468 

23,206 
769 
409 

570 

1A   1  Ail 

1U, 14U 

4,494 

93 
62,682 

Italy  

5,198 

577  • 

16,823 
4,425 

41,788 
2,525 
4 

3,396 

26,883 
10 

1 

5,028 
150 

337 
1,075 
65 

100 
906 
11,299 
5,938 
4,770 
564 
10,589 

102 

Australia: — 

30 
1,706 

•  525 

 i 

New  South  Wales  

Queensland  

"23,173 
108,920 

New  Zealand  

12, 382 
6,051 

6,340 
153,540 

184,145 

358,317 

186,292 

148,661 

211,735 

901,085 

687,724 
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Ports  of  Importation. 


Butter. 

Cheese. 

Eggs. 

1915. 

1916. 

1915. 

1916. 



1915. 

1916. 

London  

Cwt. 

232,117 
7,934 
2,617 

Cwt. 

47,881 
36,048 
501 

Cwt. 

47,197 
38, 344 
27,524 
61 

Cwt. 

97,617 
54,842 
15,511 
3 
761 
21 

1,936 

Gt.  Hnd. 

372,569 
64,241 
4,215 

Gt.  Hnd. 

176,704 
178,128 
7,395 

42,516 

67,546 

26,668 
9,864 
7,755 

Bristol  

26,417 

3i,9li 

29 
125 
190 
248 
7,686 
24 

58 , 596 
4,746 
77,421 

Hull  

22,120 

23,638 

1,086 
19,148 

11,159 

23,415 
25,433 

13,065 

Southampton   

27,720 

7,660 

5,709 

1,078 
7 

17,: 356 
9,416 
2,028 

Leith  

Belfast. 

198 

26, 533 

619 
17,797 

13,335 
4,563 
3,506 
120 

138,081 
132,368 

147,756 
23, 392 

Dublin  

Deduct  to  correct— 

Plymouth  

358,721 
404 

186,292 

148,661 

211,735 

901,085 

687,724 

Total  

358,317 

186,292 

148,661 

211,735 

901,035 

687,724 

FRENCH  BAUXITE  INDUSTRY. 

(The  London  Times.) 

There  are  no  exact  figures  giving  the  world's  production  of  bauxite,  the  ore 
which  produces  metallic  aluminium.  In  1914  the  output  of  France  was  estimated  at 
300,000  tons  and  that  of  the  United  States  210,318  tons.  The  richest  ore  and  by  far 
the  most  abundant  deposits  are  found  in  France;  in  order  of  quantity  the  United 
States  comes  next,  followed  by  Ireland,  Italy,  India,  Australia,  and  British  Guiana. 

The  most  important  deposits  of  bauxite  in  France  are  found  in  the  southeast. 
Hitherto  these  have  been  exploited  by  the  Germans,  large  quantities  having  been 
shipped  to  Germany  for  treatment,  but  the  greater  part  were  railed  to  Switzerland, 
where  the  Germans  had  constructed  special  works  for  the  extraction  of  aluminium 
from  the  ore.   The  annual  exportation  under  German  direction  reached  250,000  tons. 

The  entire  control  of  this  very  valuable  industry  of  the  south  of  France  by  the 
Teuton  is  but  another  example  of  German  duplicity.  By  continually  maintaining 
that  tourist  traffic  was  the  prime  industry  of  the  Kiviera,  by  declaring  it  to  be  the 
only  commercial  asset  of  the  littoral,  and  by  emphasizing  the  necessity  of  fostering 
it  to  the  utmost,  attention  was  diverted  from  the  great  mineral  wealth  of  its  hinter- 
land, which  for  years  Germany  has  exploited  to  her  own  advantage. 

Through  disposing  of  the  total  output  to  the  Germans,  the  latter  have  been 
enabled  to  accumulate  immense  stocks  of  aluminium,  which  is  now  particularly  useful. 
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JAPAN  ACCUMULATING  OVER-SUPPLY  OF  DYE&TUFFS. 

(United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 

The  growth  of  the  dyestuff  companies  in  Japan  has  caused  an  over-supply  of 
certain  dyes  in  the  local  market.  When  the  war  started  the  local  dyers  suffered,  but 
the  establishment  of  many  companies  and  the  large  increase  in  output  flooded  the 
market  and  a  petition  has  been  presented  to  the  Government  to  cancel  the  ban  on 
exports.  The  Government  is  considering  the  matter  in  relation  to  aniline  salts. 
Black  dyes  and  sulphuric  dyes  are  also  tending  to  be  overstocked,  and  these,  too, 
probably  will  seek  an  outlet.  The  chief  markets  for  these  articles  are  Russia,  Straits 
Settlements,  and  China. 


IMPORTATION  OF  LIVE  ANIMALS  INTO  GREAT  BRITAIN. 


The  following  account,  furnished  by  the  High  Commissioner's  office  in  London, 
shows  the  registered  supply  of  live  animals  from  abroad  in  the  months  of  November, 
1915  and  1916,  the  countries  of  consignment,  and  the  ports  of  importation  in  the 

United  Kingdom. 

Oxen  and  Bulls. 
1915.  1916. 
Number.  Number. 
3  1 


Channel  Islands. 
Southampton .  . 


Cows. 
1915.  1916. 
Number.  Number. 
45  12 
45  12 


Calves. 
1915.  1916. 
Number.  Number. 
3  3 
3  3 


COMMERCIAL  NOTES. 

(British  Export  Gazetted 

Platinum  is  being  increasingly  produced  in  Colombia. 
The  cement  industry  of  Japan  is  making  great  strides. 
Spain  is  now  supplying  Cuba  with  most  of  its  playing  cards. 
Chile  annually  imports  pumps  of  all  descriptions  to  about  £30,000. 
Cheap  suitings  are  an  increasing  vogue  in  the  West  African  hinterland. 
American  hardware  is  finding  an  increasingly  good  market  in  Argentina. 
Large  orders  for  mining  machinery  will  be  forthcoming  from  Peru  after  peace. 
Motor  tractors  as  feeders  to  railways  are  in  increasing  demand  in  New  Zealand. 
Domestic  and  industrial  electrical  appliances  always  find  a  good  market  in 
Venezuela. 

There  is  some  talk  of  Transvaal  farmers  co-operating  to  purchase  the  implements 

they  need. 

The  chemical,  drug  and  dye  manufacturing  industries  are  making  rapid  strides  in 
Japan. 

The  paper-pulp  industry  of  Japan  has  greatly  increased  since  the  commencement 

of  the  war. 

The  British  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Paris  have  transferred  their  offices  to  6 

Rue  Halevy. 

American  goods  are  becoming  increasingly  plentiful  in  Shanghai,  especially  per- 
sonal articles. 

British  motor-cycles  continue  to  hold  their  own  in  India,  and  particularly  in  the 
Madras  presidency. 

The  question  of  making  Colon,  on  the  Atlantic  side  of  Panama,  a  free  port  is  still 
under  consideration. 

Seasonal  buying  no  longer  exists  in  the  Australian  trade.  Firms  buy  for  all 
seasons  as  they  get  the  opportunity. 

Large  supplies  of  electric  lamp  bulbs,  of  grades  formerly  supplied  by  Germany, 

xire  being  shipped  from  Japan  to  South  Russia. 
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Owing  to  Japan's  increasing  cotton  goods  production,  it  is  proposed  to  convert  the 
paddy  fields  of  Korea  into  cotton-growing  areas. 

The  development  of  cotton-planting  and  cotton-milling  industries  in  Peru  promises 
to  create  good  openings  for  the  necessary  machinery. 

British  manufacturers  trading  with  China  are  strongly  advised  to  provide  com- 
plete new  ranges  of  samples  to  keep  pace  with  foreign  competitors. 

The  nature  of  the  materials  of  which  clothing  imported  into  Australia  is  composed 
must  be  indicated  by  indelible  stamping  whenever  practicable. 

British  firms  are  officially  notified  that,  when  sending  circulars,  catalogues,  etc., 
to  Egypt,  it  is  advisable  to  have  them  printed  in  French  and  Arabic,  as  well  as  English. 

American  cotton  goods  are  rapidly  being  ousted  from  the  Manchurian  market  by 
Japanese  manufactures.  The  American  share  of  the  trade  was  formerly  worth  £3,000,- 
000  annually. 

Although  the  prices  of  manufactured  goods  ruling  at  Omsk,  Siberia,  are  very  high, 
the  demand  is  good,  and  British  goods  could  be  sold  profitably  in  spite  of  heavy 
duties,  etc. 

The  need  of  British  preparation  and  vigilance  in  South  American  markets  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  German  Chambers  of  Commerce  are  being  formed  at  Buenos 
Aires,  Valparaiso,  and  other  centres. 

The  British  Consul  at  Bilbao  states  that  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized  that 
British  firms  desirous  of  bringing  their  goods  to  the  notice  of  Spanish  consumers  should 
invariably  make  use  of  the  Spanish  language  for  that  purpose. 

The  British  Consul-General  at  Hankow,  China,  states  that  a  good  demand  exists 
for  the  following  principal  goods :  Dyestuffs,  wire  nails,  engineering  sundries  of  all 
kinds,  screws,  bolts  and  nuts,  builders'  hardware,  locks,  hinges,  etc.,  sanitary  ware, 
glass  paper,  needles,  cheap  lines  of  clocks  and  watches,  and  electrical  and  other 
machinery. 

The  keenness  of  the  Americans  in  regard  to  the  Australian  market  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  a  book  entitled  "  Exporting  to  Australia,"  has  been  written  by  one  of  the 
United  States  commercial  attaches.  Its  scope  may  be  judged  by  the  following 
list  of  chapter  headings:  Packing,  insurance,  documents  required,  forwarding 
documents,  the  Australian  tariff,  dutiable  values,  trade  description,  proof  of  origin, 
financing  by  letters  of  credit,  financing  by  export  commission  houses,  financing  by 
draft  against  documents,  quotation  of  prices,  postage,  parcels  post,  and  express,  cor- 
respondence, travelling  representatives,  taxation. 

PAPER-PULP  AND  LACQUER  INDUSTRIES  IN  JAPAN. 

(The  Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

The  British  Commercial  Attache  at  Yokohama  (Mr.  E.  F.  Crowe,  O.M.G.),  has 
forwarded  the  following  particulars  regarding  the  paper-pulp  and  lacquer  industries 
in  Japan,  and  their  possible  development,  which  are  taken  from  a  recent  report  by  a 
Japanese  Economic  Investigation  Committee: — 

The  Japanese  demand  for  paper-pulp  in  1915  was  145,000  tons,  of  which  60,000 
tons  was  ground  pulp  and  85,000  tons  chemical  pulp.  Ground  pulp  was  chiefly  sup- 
plied by  home  producers,  only  a  small  portion  being  imported.  Of  chemical  pulp, 
about  60,000  tons  came  from  abroad,  the  home  production  being  limited  to  25,000  tons 
of  lower  grade  material  and  7,500  tons  of  superior  grade. 

The  total  cessation  of  imports  of  pulp  into  Japan  since  the  war  began,  and  the 
enormous  rise  in  prices  has  stimulated  the  Japanese  pulp  industry.  Many  producers 
Are  now  exploiting  the  timber  resources  of  the  Sakhalin  forests,  and  several  chemical 
paper  factories  have  been  established  recently  in  Sakhalin. 

With  a  view  to  encouraging  the  pulp  industry  in  Japan  the  committee  suggests 
that  timber  for  pulp-making  should  be  supplied  at  the  lowest  possible  price,  and  that 
all  possible  facilities  for  the  transport  of  material,  timber  and  pulp  should  be  given 
to  producers. 
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The  same  committee  considered  measures  for  promoting  the  lacquer  industry  in 
Japan.  The  demand  for  this  product  in  Japan  is  increasing  each  year,  and  has 
attained  an  annual  average  of  260,000  kwan  during  the  last  three  years.  Of  this  total 
60  per  cent  is  for  ordinary  lacquered  wares,  and  the  remaining  40  per  cent  for  furni- 
ture, railway  carriages,  jinrickshaws,  cariages,  safes,  musical  instruments,  etc.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  total  requirements  of  the  country  will  soon  reach  300,000  kwan 
annually. 

The  aggregate  output  of  lacquer  in  Japan  in  1915  was  valued  at  about  8,700,000 
yen,  and  this  is  expected  to  be  increased  after  the  war.  Thirty  per  cent  of  the  quantity 
of  lacquer  consumed  in  Japan  is  produced  at  home,  the  remainder  being  imported 
from  China. 

The  lacquer  trees  of  Japan  are  decreasing  in  number  yearly.  The  number  of 
such  trees  in  1901  was  about  5,000,000,  which  fell  to  1,200,000  in  1913,  with  a  ten- 
dency to  decrease  further.  The  principal  cause  of  this  decline  is  believed  to  be  the 
unprofitable  results  of  planting,  and  also  the  system  of  monopolizing  the  padding  and 
sale  of  lacquer.  The  Government  is  urged  to  make  further  investigations  with  a  view 
to  promoting  the  industry  in  Japan. 
Kwan  =  8*267  pounds. 


A  NEW  ARGENTINE  DYE  MATERIAL. 

(United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 

A  joint  stock  company  has  been  formed  in  Argentina  for  the  exploitation  of  the 
new  dye  material  "  Algarrobin,"  obtained  from  the  wood  of  the  carob  tree  (Ceratonia 
siliqua),  and  a  factory  has  been  established  in  the  city  of  Santa  Fe,  province  of  Santa 
Fe,  which  now  has  a  daily  production  of  6  to  8  tons  of  "  Algarrobin,"  put  up  and 
ready  for  shipment.  The  material  is  now  in  regular  industrial  use,  and  is  said  to  be 
giving  good  results,  in  addition  to  proving  itself  economical  in  comparison  with  other 
dye  materials.  One  local  concern,  the  Sociedad  Italo-Americano,  is  said  to  be  using 
3,307  to  4,409  pounds  of  "  Algarrobin "  monthly,  chiefly  in  dyeing  khaki  cloth  for 
Argentine  military  uniforms.  It  is  also  said  that  66,139  pounds  of  the  product  have 
been  shipped  to  Italy  and  France,  and  that  additional  requests  are  coming  in  in  con- 
sequence of  the  satisfactory  and  economical  results  given  by  the  dye.  The  manufac- 
turers claim  that,  although  cotton  takes  the  "  Algarrobin  "  successfully,  exceptionally 
good  results  are  obtained  in  the  treatment  of  silk  and  wool. 

Algarrobin  possesses  valuable  dyeing  properties.  The  fastness  of  the  dye  to  full- 
ing, light,  washing,  etc.,  is  notable,  as  is  also  the  uniformity  of  tone.  These  quali- 
ties, added  to  its  moderate  cost,  will  render  it  of  value  to  dyers.  Algarrobin,  alone, 
imparts  a  light-brown  colour  to  any  textile  fibre,  cotton,  wool,  silk,  etc.  These  colours 
are  fixed  by  appropriate  mordants,  according  to  the  shades  desired.  There  is  a  great 
variety  of  methods  of  employing  the  dyestuff,  and  it  will  be  easy  for  a  dyer  with  a 
little  practice  to  obtain  alJ  the  tints  he  jequires.  In  combination  with  vegetable 
extracts,  such  as  fustic,  hypernic,  logwood,  etc.,  it  gives  a  number  of  varied  and  fast 
colours.  It  is  very  suitable  as  a  base  for  dyeing  with  coal-tar  colours  and  by  its  use 
an  economy  of  50  to  90  per  cent  of  the  artificial  colours  employed  fran  bo  attained. 

For  the  loading  of  silk  and  wool  it  is  superior  to  all  materials  now  currently 
used,  both  in  regard  to  increase  in  weight  and  to  the  mechanical  properties  of  the 
dyed  wares. 

As  "the  manufacturing  company  has  not  yet  been  officially  registered  in  Argen- 
tina, all  inquiries  regarding  this  new  dye  material  should  be  addressed  for  the  present 
to  Supervielle  &  Co.,  bankers,  section  of  dyestufTs,  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  who  are 
acting  as  the  financial  agents  of  the  company. 
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CONTROL  OF  PAPER-MAKING  WOOD  IN  SWITZERLAND. 

(British  Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

The  Assistant  British  Commercial  Attache  at  Berne  (Mr.  G.  P.  Skipworth)  has 
forwarded  a  copy  of  a  Federal  Government  Decree  of  October  17,  respecting  State 
control  of  the  supplies  of  wood  used  for  the  manufacture  of  paper,  together  with  the 
regulations  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  which  is  responsible  for  the  execution 
of  the  decree. 

This  decree,  which  came  into  force  on  October  18,  provides  that  all  timber  suit- 
able for  paper-making  cut  between  September  1,  1916,  and  August  31,  1917,  in  Swiss  - 
forests  is  reserved  for  Swiss  industries.    All  contracts  not  conforming  to  the  present 
decree  and  the  regulations  made  thereunder  are  annulled,  and  maximum  prices  are 
fixed  for  various  woods. 

SUPPLY  OF  HOPS  TO  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  High  Commissioner's  office  has  furnished  the  following  statement  of  the  regis- 
tered supply  of  hops  from  abroad  in  the  months  of  November,  1914,  1915  and  1916, 
showing  the  countries  of  consignment  and  the  ports  of  importation  in  the  United 
Kingdom : — 

1914.  1915.  1916. 

Cwts.  Cwts.  Cwts. 


Sweden   2    — 

Netherlands   ....  101  — 

Belgium     2,901  1,265 

France.  .   .  .'   165  358  130 

United  States   12,305  18,938  — 

Tasmania   ....    21 


12,472  22,298  1,416 

Deduct — 

Belgium   84    — 


12,388  22,298  1,416 


London   12,252  21,566  1,416 

Liverpool   134    — 

Folkestone   ....  194   

Hull.   2  8  — 

Littlehampton   ....  176   

Glasgow   ....  354  — 


12,388  22,298  1,416 


EXPORTS  FROM  GERMANY  TO  UNITED  STATES  FOR  1916. 

(United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 

The  total  value  of  the  exports  invoiced  at  the  American  consulates  in  Germany 
for  the  United  States  during  1916  was  $8,349,902,  as  against  $39,967,183  for  1915. 
Exports  to  the  Philippines  were  valued  at  $21,428  against  $140,871.  No  exports  were 
declared  during  the  year  for  Hawaii  or  Porto  Eico,  while  in  1915  the  shipments  were 
valued  at  $89,159  and  $16,841,  respectively.  Eeturned  American  goods  were  valued  at 
$2,400,  against  $178,546  for  1915. 

THE  SUGAR  INDUSTRY  OF  BRITISH  GUIANA. 

(The  British  Export  Gazette.) 

British  Guiana  is  distinctly  prospering  as  a  result  of  the  increased  area  which  is 
being  devoted  to  sugar  planting  and  the  higher  prices  obtained  for  the  product.  It  is, 
however,  doubtful  whether  even  yet  the  colony  has  realized  the  extent  to  which  the 
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industry  could  be  profitably  and,  we  may  add,  patriotically  developed  in  this  period  of 
Imperial  stress.  In  this  respect  British  Guiana  has  lagged  far  behind  the  West  India 
Islands.  From  the  latter  Great  Britain  imported  in  1915  unrefined  sugar  to  the  extent* 
of  1,477,826  cwt.,  against  624,755  cwt.  in  1914.  The  contribution  from  British  Guiana 
rose  from  772,533  cwt.  to  849,826  cwt.,  a  showing  nothing  like  so  good.  As  it  was,  how- 
ever, the  high  prices  obtaining,  and  which  still  continue  to  be  realized,  have  brought 
exceedingly  prosperous  times  to  this  Crown  Colony.  The  shipments  of  rum  have 
exceeded  all  previous  records.  Money  is  available  in  abundance  for  any  enterprise 
that  may  be  undertaken,  and  since  the  war  started  there  has  not  been  a  single  failure 
of  importance.  Further,  several  of  the  joint  stock  companies  operating  in  the  colony 
have  been  able  to  increase  their  dividends,  and  the  remainder  have  been  able  to  main- 
tain them. 

With  such  conditions  prevailing,  it  is  only  natural  that  oversea  buying  should 
increase  proportionately  with  the  excess  of  money  available.  In  1915  imports  were 
valued  at  £1,760,000,  as  compared  with  £1,535,000  in  1914  and  £1,559,000  in  the  last 
normal  year  of  trade,  1913.  The  year  just  closed  showed  a  still  greater  ability  and 
inclination  to  purchase  both  from  the  Mother  Country  and  still  more  from  the  United 
States.  The  range  of  goods  for  which  there  was  increased  demand  included  not  only 
textiles  and  other  ordinary  articles  of  personal  use,  but  also  motor  cars,  motor  cycles, 
musical  instruments,  toys  and  games,  wine,  etc.,  fair  evidence  of  the  prosperity  that 
rules.  Nor  has  the  sugar  industry  failed  to  make  extra  demands  upon  oversea  supplies. 
For  instance,  in  1915  the  imports  of  sugar  machinery  sprang  to  £65,600,  against  only 
£18,700  in  the  previous  year.  The  bulk  of  it  is  obtained  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  not  from  the  United  States  as  might  be  supposed,  which  is  likewise  the  case  of 
other  industrial  machinery  imported.  The  sugar  industry  is  also  responsible  for  the 
large  increase  in  the  purchases  of  agricultural  implements,  bags  and  sacks,  and  other 
planters'  requirements.  Were  it  possible  for  British  Guiana  to  concentrate  more  upon 
its  principal  industry,  not  merely  because  of  the  motherland's  needs  and  inducement, 
but  as  a  step  towards  that  permanent  inter-Imperial  commercial  relationship  which  is 
steadily  becoming  clearer  as  an  ideal,  it  is  unquestionable  that  the  tide  of  prosperity 
would  sweil  out  of  all  contrast  with  its  present  dimensions. 


TRADE  NOTES  FROM  HOLLAND. 

(Kelly's  Monthly  Trade  Review.) 

Amsterdam. — There  is  a  constant  demand  for  automobiles  and  motor  cycles  in 
Holland,  although  the  number  now  available  is  more  than  double  that  which  existed 
some  years  ago.  But  if  we  take  into  consideration  that  the  population  amounts  to 
six  million  inhabitants,  the  number  of  motor  conveyances,  according  to  the  last  census 
7,000,  is  certainly  not  large.  An  agent  states  that  hundreds  could  be  sold  just  now, 
but  buyers  hold  back,  being  afraid  that  they  will  not  be  able  to  get  a  continuous  supply 
of  tires. 

We  understand  that  the  number  of  motor  cycles  is  850,000,  or  nearly  one  to  every 
seven  persons. 
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The  following  figures  bearing  upon  exports  from  Holland  to  Germany  were 
recently  published.  These  figures  represent  the  number  of  tons  of  1,000  kilos  (2,200 
pounds)  of  the  various  articles  exported  to  Germany  during  the  first  six  months  in 
each  of  the  last  three  years,  and  they  are  interesting  so  far  as  they  prove  the  enormous 
decrease  in  the  exports: — 


Grain. 

1914.  1915.  1916. 

Wheat   979,364  14,782  5 

Rye   152,012  158  29 

Barley   256,841  4,148  21 

Maize   101,666  14,042  — 

Oats   203,121  39  68 

Buckwheat   1,064  .19  — 

Rice   30,780  2,148  4,324 

Wheatmeal   6,124  104  — 

Rye  meal   50,884  1  — 


1,781,856  35,441  4,447 


Metals. 

Raw  copper   37,338  350  1 

Wrought  copper   886  2  — 

Raw  lead   5,533  492  253 

Raw  tin   5,821  4,707  29 

Oils,  Fats  and  Raw  Materials. 

Ground  nuts   21,487  7,368  15 

Ground  nut  oil   641  1,821  — 

Palm  kernels   30,235  42  — 

Cotton  oil   6,697  11,349  — 

Sesame  oil   5,043  2,754  2 

Edible  margarine   888  5,920  1,440 

Raw  margarine   10,653  2,813  413 

Copra   26,838  95,195  — 

Cocoanut  oil   188  4,898  — 

Olive  oil   517  70  2 

Oiline   264  1,517  — 

Linseed  oil   3,388  78,516  — 

Palm  oil..   2,833  1,300  — 

Lard   9,913  1,574  — 

Soya  oil   57  619  — 


If  we  study  these  figures  it  is  evident  that  the  present  blockade  has  enormously 
tightened  the  quantities  now  exported,  as  compared  with  the  leakage  into  Germany 
last  year.  A  correspondent  wrote  recently  that  "  to  fill  the  German  requirements  of 
butter  and  fat,  not  less  than  7,000  tons  are  needed  every  week."  If  the  Allies  had  been 
more  strict  in  1915,  Germany  would  have  been  without  fat  during  the  better  part  of 
last  year. 

The  following  figures  are  also  of  great  interest: — 


1914.  1915.  1916. 

Coffee                                                                  30,310  82,531  48,265 

Tea                                                                             803              2,793  1,981 

Tobacco                                                                  25,479  43,995  82,768 

Cotton                                                                    33,913  93,009  2 

Wool                                                                      18,210                 283  29 


Rotterdam. — We  note  that  the  value  of  the  exports  of  Dutch  cheese  and  cedar 
wood  for  cigar  boxes  through  the  Philippine  Islands  is  steadily  increasing. 

The  Dutch  Oversea  Trust  has  obtained  the  release  of  over  900,000  pounds  of  kapok 
(Java  cotton),  and  has  also  succeeded  in  making  arrangements  for  entirely  removing 
the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  importation  of  cocoa  beans  into  Holland. 

Seven  new  ships  have  been  added  for  the  combined  passenger  and  freight  service 
of  the  Holland- American  Line,  ranging  from  8,000  to  12,000  tons  each,  thus  bringing 
the  number  of  the  company's  fleet  to  the  respectable  figure  of!  twenty-four  vessels. 

Enormous  prices  have  been  paid  here  lately  for  cockerels,  greatly  wanted  in 
Germany. 
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IMPORTS  OF  FRESH  AND  REFRIGERATED  MEAT  INTO  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  following  return,  furnished  by  the  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  in 
London  shows  the  registered  supply  of  fresh  and  refrigerated  meat  from  abroad  in 
the  months  of  November,  1915  and  1916,  and  also  the  countries  of  consignment  and  the 
ports  of  importation  in  the  United  Kingdom: — 

Ports  of  Importation. 


Beef. 

Mutton. 

Pork. 

1915. 

1916. 

1915. 

1916. 

1915. 

1916. 



Cwt. 

2 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

- 

36,335 

4,510 
354 

278 

41,477 
12 

44 
33 

1,659 

24 
6 

1,881 
23,735 

3 

44,815 
5,351 
27,160 
523,033 
330 
1,836 

634 
814 
4,064 
65,016 
10,816 

97,963 
8,373 

10,555 
313,632 
1,418 
3,182 

63 
58,082 
153,618 
116,445 
17,420 

3,628 

Brazil  ,  

485 
66,480 

51,608 

3,839 

Natal  

Australia — 

1,853 
899 
4 

213,020 

2,875 
8,999 
888 
154,724 

New  South  Wales  

1,228 

Canada    

Deduct  to  correct- 

239,838 

683,874 

780,752 

207,461 

30,713 

36,922 

9 

London 

683,865 

743,830 

267,461 

239,838 

30,713 

41,465 

252,690 
404,652 

451,472 
247,104 
4,363 
82 

235,672 
27, 152 

4,560 
33 
44 

174,983 
29,501 

5,488 
24,856 
339 

5,253 
36,224 

Liverpool  

Cardiff   

23,219 
3 

6 
24 

Hull   

80 

2 

73,733 
3,998 

35,274 

3,308 

Deduct  to  correct: 

683,874 
9 

780,752 
36,922 

267,461 

239,838 

30,713 

41,477 
12 

683,865 

743,830 

267,461 

239,838 

30,713 

41,465 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 

Quantity  of  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators, 
and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 


Prepared  by  Inspection  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


Week  ending  January  19,  1917. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

Bushels. 

1,798,714 

367,602 
335,654 
165,593 
382,187 
2,185,997 
882,440 
585,896 
696,693 
494,103 

2,504,898 
132,788 
808,217 
101,331 

Barley. 

Flax. 

Totals. 

Fort  William— 
C.  P.  R   

Bushels. 

3,686,915 
1,048,805 

869,695 
1,265,275 

844,0 13 
3,116,450 
1,304,2«>4 

798,160 
1,133,512 

650,307 

4,330,337 
248, 46o 
1,993,996 
89,245 

Bushels. 

198,036 
30,249 
40,390 
36,408 
35,367 

124,743 
87,745 
28,425 
21,706 
66,721 

404,479 
42,79,6 
94,133 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

5,683,665 
1,597,045 
1,495,192 
1,467,276 
1,655.097 
5,508,561 
2,274,479 
1,474,723 
1,851,911 
1,276,065 

7,398,990 
561,  :«41 

3,041,670 
190,576 

35,476,591 

Ogilvie  Flour  Mills  Co   

150,389 
249,453 

Western  Terminal  Elevator  Co  

G.  T.  Pacific  

Grain  Growers'  Grain  Co  

393,500 
81,371 

Fort  William  Elevator  Co  

62,242 

Thunder  Bay  Elevator  

Port  Arthur — 

Port  Arthur  Elevator  Co  

D.  Horn  &  Co  

64,934 

159,276 
137,291 
145,324 

Total  terminal  elevators. .  . . 

Saskatoon  Can.  Government  Elevator. . 
Moosejaw  Can.  Government  Elevator.  . 
Calgary  Can.  Government  Elevator...  . 
Vancouver  Can.  Government  Elevator. . 

Total  interior  terminal  elevators 

21,379,500 


11,442,113 

1,211,198 

1,443,780 

1,527  307 
1. 275,57<t 
411,908 
3,122 

374,526 
302,965 
319,073 
83,286 

17,565 
6,912 
30,962 

49,875 
51,416 
1,635 

1,969,273 
1,636,863 
763,578 
86,408 

3,217,907 

1,079,850 

55,439 



102,926 

4,456,122 

264,535 
110,711 

264,535 

560,181 
18,961 
1,880,679 
2,732,721 
19,450 
1,019,777 
177,815 

144,992 
121,379 
2,055,682 

1,379,679 
1,275,951 
2,407,696 
173,697 
437,297 

Midland- 

362,740 
18,961 
1,335,746 
1,023,752 

86,730 

< 

Tiffin,  G  T.  P  

Port  McNicol  

383,752 
1,657,86 
19,450 
249,033 
177,815 

144,992 
121,377 
1,341,199 

161,181 
51,104 

Collingwood    

Goderich  Elevator  and  Transit  Co.,  Ltd. 
Grain  afloat  ,   

770,744 

Kingston — 
Montreal  Transportation  Co  

714,483 

Montreal — 

Harbour  Commissioners  No.  1  

262,652 
143,624 
284,754 
23,190 
268,636 

1,079,180 
1,026,029 
2,121,695 
145,114 
77,308 

37,847 
106,298 
1,247 

91,353 

No.  2  

Montreal  Warehousing  Co  

West  St.  John,  N.B   ... 

Halifax,  N.S    

t  5,393 

Total  public  elevators  

Total  quantity  in  store  

5,209,282 

8,920,057 

535,760 

t  5,393 

14,670,492 

29,806,689 

21,442,020 

1,802,397 

1,546,706 
t  5,393 

54,603,205 

+  Corn 
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Grades  of  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East,  for  the  Week  ended 
January  19,  1917. 


Grades. 



Terminals. 

Interior 
Terminal 
Elevators. 

Public 
Elevators, 
Eastern 
Division. 

Totals. 

Wheat-  Grades. 
No.  1  Hard 

Bushel?. 
22, 143 

1   87Q  79fi 

3,457,494 

O,  <JO»J,  Oi  V 

2,772,247 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

3,337 

1, 10U, OoO 

972,539 

1   9S0  9*>1 

343,877 
588,052 
77,145 
793, 545 

Bushels. 

25,480 

Q   AQQ  ClfiQ 

5,257,363 
Pi  p.p.s  p;4S 

<J,  «_H>o ,  D^tO 

3,508,237 
811,394 
179,445 
10,877,013 

827,330 

799  "MS 

392,113 
223,342 
102,300 
490,412 

No.  2  H 

No.  3   

No.  4  Wheat  

No.  5   

No.  6  m   

Other    

9,593, 056 

Totals  

21,290,255 

3,217,907 

5, 209, 282 

29,717,444 

W^heat  afloat..                           .•    .  ,  

89,245 

89,245 

Totals     

21,379,500 

3,217,907 

5,209,282 

29,806,689 

Oats— Grades. 

Extra  No.  1  C.W. 

23,842 

Si  1  S9 

255,789 

DO, <*o4 

423,178 
142,778 
41,020 
93,571 

23,842 

Qd  091 

8,359,609 

9  9UQ  <11Q 

2,656,611 
443,140 
683, 603 

6,780,844 

No.  1  C.W  

90  1  fll 

£i\J  ,  J  I)  L 

3,022,428 

1   04.7  OSS 

1,821,390 

SQ  R7ft 

O.J,  Oi  o 

5,081,392 

X,  10<J,  Out 

412,043 
300,362 
642,583 
1,258,402 

No.  2  .< 

No.  3   

Ex.  No.  1  Feed  

No.  1  Feed    

No.  2   

Other  . . 

5,428,865 

11,340,782 

1,079,850 

0,920,057 

21,340,689 

Oats  afloat. 

101,331 

101,331 

Totals   

11,442,113 

1,079,850 

8,920,057 

21,442,020 

Barley—  Grades. 

No.  3  extra  C.W  

No.  3  C.W   

191,002 

448,880 
255,318 
67,642 
248,356 

16,686 
32,685 
1,750 
1,525 
2,793 

207,688 
684.770 
490,154 
128,691 
291,094 

No.  4  m 

203, 205 
233,086 
59^524 
39,945 

Feed 
Rejected 

Other 

Totals 

1.211,198 

1 , 1'oZ,  Do  I 

256,894 
64,415 

55,439 

no, oZo 
24,609 
10,634 
206 
1,954 

535,760 

1,802,397 
i  us  mx 

±, 140, 1U4 

281,503 
73,049 
206 
43,844 

*  » 
Flax —  Grades. 

No  2  C  W 

No.  3  "   

41,890 

1,443,780 

102,926 

1,546,706 

5,393 

5,393 

35,476,591 

4,456,122 

14,670,492 

54,603,205 
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Wheat  and  other  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators 
and  Public  Elevators  in  the  East,  on  January  19,  1917,  with  Comparisons  for 
Three  Years. 


Wheat. 

Total. 

January  19,  1917. 

Bushels. 

21,290,255 
89,245 

3  917  Q07 

5,209,282 

Bushels. 

13,995,760 
101,331 

1  9*3«  91  ^ 

9,461,210 

Bushels. 

35,286,015 
190,576 
4  4^56  199 
14,670,492 

Total  

29,806,689 

24,796,516 

54,603,205 

January  21,  1916. — 

21,676,745 
1,447,386 
1,558,391 
7  041 
137,869 

9,996,486 
824,060 
295,854 

4  846  144 

31,673,231 

2,271,446 
1,854,245 
19  214  185 
137,869 

32,188,432 

15,962,544 

48,150,976 

January  21,  1915. 

5,132,926 
283,132 
1  774  803 
5,947,181 
254,  *27 

2,884,288 

976,680 
4,390',706 
37,215 

8,017,214 
283,132 

2,751,483 
10^343',  887 
291,442 

Total  

January  22,  1914. 
Grain  afloat   

13,392,269 

10,532,001 
4,006,037 
6,260,288 
110,719 

8,294,889 

7,862,901 
3,238,053 
3,679,277 

21,687,158 

18,395,022 
7,244,090 
9,939,565 
110,719 

Total  

20,909,105 

14,780,291 

35,689,396 

TENDERS  INVITED. 
Australia. 

Tender  forms,  specifications,  indents  and  drawings  have  been  forwarded  by  Mr. 
D.  H.  Ross,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Melbourne,  for  equipment  required  by 
the  Victorian  Railways,  Melbourne;  the  New  South  Wales  Railways,  Sydney;  the 
Postmaster-General's  Department,  Brisbane;  the  Postmaster-General's  Department, 
Hobart,  and  the  Melbourne  City  Corporation.  These  tender  forms  are  open  to  the 
inspection  of  Canadian  manufacturers  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa  (refer  File  No.  A-1919).  Particulars  of  the  requirements,  together  with  the 
date  on  which  the  tenders  close  at  Melbourne,  are  briefly  outlined  thus : — 

VICTORIAN  RAILWAYS. 

No.  Date  closing.  Particulars. 

30,743.  April  4,  1917 — 12,000  terminal  blocks   (complete)   as  per  drawing. 

30,762.  "     4,  1917 —     300  miles  electric  light  wire 
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NEW  SOUTH  WALES  RAILWAYS. 


The  following  indents  have  been  forwarded  by  the  New  South  Wales  Government 
Railways,  Sydney,  to  the  Agent-General  for  New  South  Wales,  123  Cannon  street, 
London,  E.C.,  England: — 


No. 

119/16. 
120/16. 
120/16. 

121/16. 


Date.  Particulars.  Estimated  Cost. 

£     s.  d. 

December    4 —  16  sets  magnesia  lagging  .  .       642    0  0 

November  15 — 200  nickel   steel   connecting   rod   bolts.       220    0  0 
15 —  78  unflanged  copper  fire  box  plates..     7,200    0  0 


December    6 — 265  sets  copper 
finished  and  bound  


and    mica  segments, 


270    0  0 


POSTMASTER-GENERAL'S  DEPARTMENT,  BRISBANE. 

Tenders  addressed  to  the  Deputy  Postmaster-General,  Brisbane,  are  as  follows: — 
Schedule.  Date  of  Closing.  Particulars. 

No.  394.  March-  28,  1917 — Cable,  switchboard,  silk  and  cotton  insulated,  etc. 

POSTM ASTER-GENERAL'S  DEPARTMENT,  HOBART. 

Tenders  addressed  to  the  Deputy  Postmaster-General,  Hobart,  are  as  follows : — 

Schedule.  Date  of  Closing.  Particulars. 

No.  T.  260.  February  12,  1917 — 3,266  yards   paper   insulated,   lead    covered  cable, 

various  weights. 

MELBOURNE  CITY  CORPORATION  (ELECTRICAL  BRANCH). 

Tenders  will  be  received  by  Messrs.  Mcllwraith,  McEacharn  &  Co.,  agents  for  the 
Melbourne  City  Corporation,  Billiter  Square  Buildings,  London,  E.C.,  England,  up 
to  noon  on  Wednesday,  February  14,  1917,  for  the  supply  and  delivery  of  699,000  arc 
lamp  carbons. 

No  return  mail  from  Canada  is  available  in  time  for  the  submission  of  tenders 
closing  at  Hobart  on  February  12,  1917.  This  will  necessitate  interested  Canadian 
manufacturers  cabling  their  quotations  to  their  representatives  or  to  responsible  mer- 
chants or  manufacturers'  agents. 


South  Africa. 


Tender  forms  and  specifications  have  been  forwarded  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Egan,  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner,  Cape  Town,  for  the  purchase  of  stores  required  by  the  South 
African  Railways  and  Harbours,  Johannesburg.  These  specifications  and  tender  forms 
are  open  to  the  inspection  of  Canadian  manufacturers  at  the  Commercial  Intelligence 
Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.    (Refer  File  No.  17176). 

Particulars  of  the  requirements,  together  with  the  date  on  which  tenders  close, 
are  briefly  outlined  thus: — 

Tender  No.  Date  of  Closing.  Particulars. 

751.  February  12,  1917  (1p.m.)         Six  4-ton  electric  driven  travelling  portal 

jib  cranes  for  Durban  harbour. 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Weekly  Bulletin  there  have  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  relating  to  Canadian  trade.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Inquiries  Branch,  The 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa/'  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto,  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at 
London,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Kingston,  Brandon,  Halifax,  Montreal,  Quebec,  St. 
John,  Siierbrooke,  Vancouver,  Victoria.  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Saskatoon, 
Regixa,  Winnipeg  Industrial  Bureau,  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal  and 
Moncton,  N.B. 

Please  Quote  the  Reference  Number  when  requesting  Addresses. 

438.  Street  cars. — An  Italian  street  railway  wishes  to  secure  in  Canada  rolling 
stock  for  an  extension  of  its  line  as  follows:  Four  carriages  with  motors,  10  goods 
cars,  3  third-class  cars,  3  first-class  cars.  Specifications  are  as  follows:  Motor 
carriages:  Four  motors;  70  horse-power;  1,650  volts,  continuous  current,  Westing- 
house  brake  with  hand  brake,  brakeman's  compartment  at  end,  height  buffers  855 
centimetres,  width  of  motors  95  centimetres,  multiple  system  Sprech  at  800. 

Goods  wagons  or  flat  cars  to  carry  ten  tons,  low  sides  to  carry  sand,  etc. 

Passenger  cars  with  40  places,  of  which  14  should  be  at  ends  (7  at  each  end) ; 
distance  between  axles,  4-000  centimetres;  length  of  frame,  9-770  centimetres;  total 
length  with  buffers,  10-770  centimetres;  width,  2  metres  20  centimetres.  Electric 
motors  must  be  able  to  pull  50  tons  weight  on  grades  of  60 ;  1,000  weight  of  the  wire 
is  9  metres,  falling  to  4-20  metres  where  passing  under  bridges.  Speed  of  motors  up 
to  50  kilometres  per  hour.  Speed  of  train  is  usually  up  to  30  kilometres.  Cars  must 
be  able  to  go  round  a  curve  of  50  metres,  radium. 

439.  Typewriting  supplies. — A  commission  agent  in  Omsk,  Siberia,  desires  to 
be  placed  in  touch  with  Canadian  firms  able  to  supply  all  kinds  of  typewriting 
supplies. 

440.  Supplies  for  Siberia. — The  New  York  office  of  a  firm  distributing  goods 
throughout  Western  Siberia  is  desirous  of  receiving  quotations  from  Canadian  manu- 
facturers of  articles  suitable  for  this  market. 

441.  Bottles. — A  Newfoundland  firm  desires  to  be  put  into  communication  with 
Canadian  manufacturers  of  derated  water  bottles,  druggists'  prescription  bottles,  and 
two-ounce  ink  bottles. 

442.  Motor  ploughs  or  motor  tractors  for  ploughs. — A  London  firm  desires  the 
addresses  of  Canadian  manufacturers  of  motor  ploughs  or  motor  tractors  for  ploughs. 

443.  Tin  plates. — A  manufacturers'  agent  is  open  to  receive  quotations  from 
Canadian  exporters  on  200  boxes  of  I.C.  Coke  tin  plate,  14-inch  by  20-inch. 

444.  Steel  shafting. — A  manufacturers'  agent  prominently  connected  with  and 
favourably  known  to  the  wholesale  trade  of  St.  John's  desires  to  be  put  in  touch  with 
Canadian  manufacturers  of  cold-rolled  steel  shafting. 
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445.  Steel  bars. — Canadian  exporters  of  iron  and  steel  bars  are  asked  to  com- 
municate with  a  Newfoundland  inquirer. 

446.  Copper  wire. — A  Newfoundland  inquirer  desires  to  purchase  Canadian 
copper  wire — r.c.  and  bare. 

447.  Iron  pipe. — A  Newfoundland  importer  asks  for  Canadian  manufacturers 
of  iron  drain-pipe,  2-inch  and  4-inch. 

448.  Hay. — A  Bristol  firm  of  brokers  wishes  to  be  put  in  touch  with  a  Canadian 

concern  in  a  position  to  do  steady  export  business  in  hay. 

449.  Canned  goods. — A  concern  in  Bristol  would  like  to  receive  samples  and  all 
particulars  from  firms  in  Canada  wishing  to  do  an  export  trade  in  canned  salmon, 
canned  fruits,  canned  tomatoes,  and  canned  meats. 

450.  Cheese. — A  Bristol  firm  wishes  to  obtain  the  agency  for  a  good  Canadian 
brand  of  cheese. 

451.  Butter. — A  firm  in  Bristol  would  like  to  hear  from  a  concern  in  Canada 
manufacturing  butter  for  export. 

452.  Bacon,  hams  and  bellies. — A  brokerage  firm  in  Bristol  desires  to  enter  into 

communication  with  a  house  in  Canada  able  to  export  bacon,  hams  and  bellies. 

453.  Lard  and  lard  substitutes. — A  Bristol  concern  wishes  to  represent  a  Cana- 
dian firm  manufacturing  lard  and  lard  substitutes. 

454.  Agency. — A  firm  in  Cardiff  is  open  to  accept  the  agency  for  a  Canadian 
house  wishing  to  export  grocery  provisions,  or  any  of  the  allied  trades. 

455.  *Doors. — A  Cardiff  concern  wishes  to  enter  into  communication  with  a  firm 
in  Canada  with  a  view  to  importing  ready-made  doors  from  the  Dominion. 

456.  Tomato  catsup. — A  firm  in  Cardiff  desires  to  hear  from  a  Canadian  house 
wishing  to  work  up  a  good  export  business  in  tomato  catsup. 

457.  Dried  peas. — A  Cardiff  firm  is  desirous  of  being  put  in  touch  with  a  Cana- 
dian concern  who  are  able  to  export  dried  peas. 

458.  Canned  vegetables  and  fruits. — Bepresentation  of  a  Canadian  brand  of 

canned  vegetables  and  canned  fruits  is  desired  by  a  firm  in  Cardiff. 

459.  Canned  milk. — A  concern  in  Cardiff  wishes  to  obtain  the  agency  for  a  firm 
in  Canada  producing  canned  milk. 


*  Included  in  the  list  of  articles  the  importation  of  ' which  into  the  United  Kingdom  is  pro- 
hibited except  under  license-  from  the  Board  of  Trade,  London.  For  further  information  apply 
to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 


Annual  Report. 

•Part      I. — Canadian  Tradh.     (Price,  J5  cents.) 

Imports  into  and  Exports  from  Canada. 
(Itemized  and  General  Statements.) 

•Part     IL — Canadian  Trade.     (Price,  25  cents.) 

1.  With  France. 

2.  With  Germany. 

3.  With  United  Kingdom. 

4.  With  United  States. 

♦Part  III. — Canadian  Trade.     (Price,  20  cents.) 

With  British  and  Foreign  Countries. 

(Except  France,  Germany,  United  Kingdom  and  United  States.) 

•Part    IV. — Miscellaneous  Information.     (Price,  5  cents.) 
Bounties. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act,  Amendment  of. 

Lumber  and  Staple  Products. 

Revenue  and  Expenditure  of  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Statistical  Record  of  the  Progress  of  Canada. 
Tonnage  tables. 

•Part     V. — Grain  Statistics.      (Price,  25  cents.) 

•Part    VI. — Subsidized  Steamship  Service.    (Pries,  20  cents.) 

•Part  VII. — Trade  of  British  and  Foreign  Countries.     (Price,  $5  cents.) 

Monthly  Reports. 

Census  and  Statistics.  (Free.) 
•Trade  and  Commerce.     (Price,  20  cents.) 

Weekly  Bulletin.  (Free.) 

(Circulated  within  Canada  only.) 

Containing  Reports  of  Trade  Commissioners  and  General  Trade  Information. 

Supplements  to  Weekly  Bulletin.  (Free.) 
Trade  of  China  and  Japan. 
Russian  Trade. 

Directory  of  Russian  Importers. 

The  German  War  and  its  relation  to  Canadian  Trade. 
Handbook  for  Export  to  South  America. 
Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 
Toy  Making  in  Canada. 

Export  Directory  of  Canada  {Free.) 

Directory  of  Foreign  Importers-  (Free.) 

Canada  and  the  British  West  Indies.  (Free.) 

Canada,  the  Country  of  the  Twentieth   Century.    (Price,  cloth   cover,  $1.00;  paper 
cover,  75  cents.) 

•Canada  Tear-Book.    (Price,  $1.00.) 

•Criminal  Statistics.    (Price,  25  cents.) 

Grain  Inspection  in  Canada.  (Free.) 

List  of  Licensed  Elevators  (Free.) 

•  May  be  had  at  the  prices  indicated  upon  application  to  the  King's  Printer,  Ottawa. 
Publications  marked  Free  may  be  had  by  those   interested  on  application  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Comma  re*. 
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COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE. 


Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
by  Canadian  exporters  with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names 
and  addresses  of  trade  representatives.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f  at  foreign  port. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 

Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Recon- 
quista  No.  46,  Buenos  Aires.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Australia. 

D.  H.  Ross,  Box  140  G.P.O.,  Melbourne. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados,  agent 
also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British  Guiana. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  13  Nanking  Road,  Shanghai. 
Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Lonja 
del  Commercio,  Apartado  1290,  Havana. 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

France. 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17 
and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris. 
Cable  Address,  Stadacona. 

Japan. 

Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  P.O. 
Box  109,  Yokohama.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Holland. 

Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Zuid- 
'  blaak  26,  Rotterdam.  Cable  Address,  Water- 
mill. 


Newfoundland. 

W.  W.  Nicholson,  Bank  of  Montreal  Build- 
ing, Water  street,  St.  John's.  Cable  Address, 

Canadian. 


New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 


Russia. 

C.  P.  Just,  Canadian  Government  Commer- 
cial Agent,  Alexandrivskaia,  plosch  9, 
Petrograd,  Russia. 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Government  Com- 
mercial Agent,  Bukhgolza  Ulitza  No.  4, 
Omsk,  Siberia. 


South  Africa. 

W.     J.     Egan,     Norwich    Union  Buildings, 
Cape  Town.     Cable  Address,  Contracom. 


United  Kingdom. 

Harrison     Watson,     73     Basinghall  street, 

London,   E.   C,   England.     Cable  Address, 

Sleighing,  LoAdon. 
J.    E.    Ray,    Central    House,  Birmingham. 

Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
J.   T.    Lithgow,  .  87    Union   street,  Glasgow, 

Scotland.     Cable  Address,  Cantracon. 
F.    A.    C,    Bickerdike,    4    St.    Ann's  Square, 

Manchester.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 
J.   Forsyth   Smith,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North 

John  St.,  Liverpool. 
N  .D.  Johnston,  Sun  Building,  Clara  street, 

Bristol.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 

Australia.  Norway  and  Denmark. 

B.    Millin,    The  Royal    Exchange    Building,    Q  R  Sontum,  Grubbeged,  No.  4,  Christiania, 
bycmey,  M.b.w.  Norway.    Cable  Addresses,  Sontums. 
British  West  Indies- 
Edgar  Tripp,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad  Spain. 

Cable  Address,  Canadian.                            j  F    Roberts,  care  British  Consulate  General,. 

R.  H.  Curry,  Nasseau,  Bahamas.  Barcelona. 
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CANADIAN  HIGH  COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 
United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary.  17  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W.,  England.    Cable  Address  Dominion. 
London. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of  the 
more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the  Foreign 
Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  give  information  to  Canadians  who  wish  to  consult 
them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 


Brazil: 

Bahia,  British  Consul. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  British  Consul  General. 


Chile: 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul  General. 

Colombia: 

Bagota,  British  Consul  General. 

Ecuador: 

Quitto,  British  Consul  General. 
Guayquill,  British  Consul. 

Egypt: 

Alexandria,  British  Consul  General. 

France: 

Havre,  British  Consul  General. 
Marseilles,  British  Consul  General. 


Netherlands: 

Amsterdam,  British  Consul. 

Panama: 

Colon,  British  Consul. 
Panama,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Peru: 

Lima,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Portugal: 

Lisbon,  British  Consul. 

Russia: 

Moscow,  British  Consul  General. 
Petrograd,  British  Consul. 
Vladivostock,  British  Consul. 
Odessa,  British  Consul  General. 

Spain: 

Barcelona,  British  Consul  General. 
Madrid,  British  Consul. 


India: 

Calcutta,  Director  General  of  Commercial 
Intelligence. 

Italy: 

Genoa,  British  Consul  General. 
Milan,  British  Consul. 

Mexico: 

Mexico,  British  Consul  General. 


Sweden: 

Stockholm,  British  Consul. 

Switzerland: 

Geneva,  British  Consul. 

Uruguay: 

Monte  Video,  British  Vice-Consul 

Venezuela: 

Caracas.  British  Vice-ConsuL 
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The  Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

The  purpose  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  is  to  promote  the  sale  of 
Canadian  products  abroad  and  to  provide  Canadian  Manufacturers  and  exporters 
with  information  regarding  trade  conditions  and  opportunities  in  countries  in 
which  Canadian  goods  are  likely  to  find  a  market. 

The  Department  gathers,  compiles  and  publishes  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin  and 
supplements  thereto  a  large  volume  of  useful  commercial  information.  Persons 
desiring  it  and  interested  in  Canadian  production  or  export  may  have  their  names 
placed  on  the  regular  mailing  list  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa.  There  is  no  subscription  to  the  Weekly  Bulletin  but  its 
circulation  is  strictly  confined  to  Canada. 

The  Department  invites  correspondence  from  Canadian  manufacturers  and 
exporters  upon  all  trade  matters. 


New  Canadian  Industries. 

If  you  know  of  any  new  industry  being  started  in  Canada  at  any  time,  write 
to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch,  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa,  giving  particulars  thereof. 


[If  extracts  are  Published  the  source  should  be  mentioned.] 

WEEKLY  BULLETIN 

Issued  Every  Monday  by  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


Ottawa.  Monday,  February  5,  1917.  No.  680 


BRITISH  EXPORT  RESTRICTIONS. 

The  following  orders  have  been  issued  by  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  of  War  in 
London  relating  to  the  control  of  steel  supplies  and  in  regard  to  the  export  of  copper 
wire  and  cable  containing  copper,  Bessemer  and  Open  Hearth  steel,  or  corrugated 
sheets,  tinplates,  terneplates,  blackplates,  tinned  sheets  and  lead-coated  sheets: — 

Whitehall  Place,  S.W.,  November  20,  1916. 

Control  of  Steel  Supplies. 

The  Minister  of  Munitions  in  exercise  of  the  powers  conferred  upon  him  by  the 
Defence  of  the  Realm  (Consolidation)  Act,  1914,  the  Defence  of  the  Realm  (Amend- 
ment) No.  2  Act,  1915,  the  Defence  of  the  Realm  (Consolidation)  Regulations,  1914, 
the  Munitions  of  War  Acts,  1915  and  1916,  and  all  other  powers  thereunto  enabling 
him,  hereby  orders  that  all  persons  engaged  in  the  manufacture,  purchase,  sale  or 
other  dealings  in  steel  shall  comply  with  the  following  regulations : — 

1.  No  order  for  steel  made  by  the  Open  Hearth  or  Bessemer  process  (other  than 
shell  discard  quality)  shall  be  accepted  for  manufacture,  and  no  such  steel  shall  be 
manufactured  unless  the  purpose  for  which  the  steel  is  required  has  been  approved. 
Such  approval  must  be  evidenced  by  one  or  other  of  the  following,  which  must  be 
quoted  by  the  ordering  firm  together  with  the  purpose: — 

(a)  Admiralty  contract  reference  and  number,  or  Admiralty  Priority  Section 
permit  reference  and  number. 

(b)  War  Office  contract  reference  and  number. 

(c)  Marine  Department,  Board  of  Trade,  permit  reference  and  number. 

(d)  Ministry  of  Munitions  contract  reference  and  number. 

(e)  Commission   Internationale   de  Ravitaillement   or   Commission  Francaise 
sanction  reference  and  number,  with  Ministry  of  Munitions  Priority  Classi- 

.  fication. 

(/)  Ministry  of  Munitions  permit  reference  and  number  and  Priority  Classifica- 
tion.     .  .•  .  ■  ,    .       .    .  .       .    .  , 

This  sub-heading  (/)  covers  all  home  orders  that  do  not  originate  in  a  principal 
contract  under  (a)  to  (d)  above. 

.2.  Pull  and  accurate  returns  shall  be  made  weekly  to  the  .  Director  of  Steel  Pro- 
duction, Ministry  of  Munitions,  Whitehall  Place,  London,  S.W.,  in  the  form  provided 
by  him,  showing  particulars  of  all  steel  manufactured  and  delivered. 
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3.  Orders  received  as  above  shall  be  executed  in  the  following  order  of  priority : — 

Admiralty. 
Priority  1. 
Priority  2. 
Priority  3. 

Priority  4  (or  Class  A).  - 
Priority  5. 
Class  B. 
:  Priority  6. 
Class  C. 

4.  All  orders  under  (b)  to  (d)  of  clause  1,  inclusive,  shall  rank  automatically 
as  Class  A  or  Priority  4  (war  work).  If  a  higher  grade  of  priority  is  required,  appli- 
cation must  be  made  to  the  Priority  Branch  of  the  Ministry  of  Munitions,  stating 
the  grounds  of  special  urgency. 

5.  Orders  for  steel  for  guns,  mortars,  gun  mountings,  gun  carriages,  and  parts 
thereof,  shall  be  executed  as  in  Priority  1  (most  urgent  war  work),  and  the  execution 
of  orders  for  steel  for  shell-  or  other  purposes  must  not  interfere  with  or  delay  I  the 
above-mentioned  orders.  These  orders  shall  be  entered  in  column  Priority  1  of  the 
return. 

6.  Subject  to  clause  5,  shell  steel  itself,  steel  for  shell  parts,  and  steel  for  bombs 
and  grenades  for  the  Trench  Warfare  Department,  shall  be  manufactured  and  sup- 
plied in  the  fixed  quantities  prescribed  irrespective  of  the  priority  regulations. 

Particulars  of  all  steel  rolled  for  shell  or  shell  parts  shall  be  entered  in  the  shell 
steel  columns  of  the  return,  and  particulars  of  all  steel  for  bombs  and  grenades  shall 
be  entered  in  column  Priority  1  of  the  return  and  marked  "  T.W.D." 

7.  No  steel,  other  than  shell  discard  quality,  shall  be  manufactured  for  any  order 
below  Class  B. 

8.  Notwithstanding  the  above  the  Director  of  Steel  Production  shall  have  full 
power  to  direct  that  any  specification  shall  be  given  such  order  of  priority  of  execu- 
tion as  he  in  his  discretion  may  deem  necessary. 

WORKS. 

9.  Under  these  regulations  all  orders  which  carry  the  necessary  particulars  under 
clause  1  may  be  accepted  without  reference  to  the  Ministry  of  Munitions.  Only 
specifications  carrying  a  priority  classification  Class  B  or  higher  may  be  rolled  at 
present,  except  those  in  shell  discard  quality,  which  may  be  rolled  for  all  classes. 

10.  No  special  form  of  certificate  to  accompany  an  order  is  required,  but  the 
following  particulars  must  accompany  all  orders: — 

Government  contract  reference  and  number,  and  purpose,  or 
Ministry  of  Munitions  permit  reference  and  number,  with  priority  classification 
and  purpose, 

and  a  declaration  that  the  whole  of  the  material  specified  is  required  for  the  purpose 
covered  by  the  said  references  and  classification. 

11.  Steel  in  Shell  Discard  Quality  for  Home  Consumption. — Orders  may  be 
accepted  for  manufacture  without  the  usual  Government  contract  reference  and 
number,  or  Ministry  of  Munitions  permit  reference  and  number  and  priority  classifica- 
tion, but  the  purpose  must  be  ascertained  in  all  cases  and  entered  in  the  return  or 
the  or^er  refused. 

12.  Steel  in  Shell  Discard  Quality  for  Export. — Orders  may  be  executed  in  Class 
A,  B  or  C,  provided  that  permission  to  manufacture  has  been  granted  by  the  Ministry 
of  Munitions  and  that  the  following  particulars  are  given  with  the  orders,  viz. : — 

Ministry  of  Munitions  permit  reference  and  number, 

Priority  classification, 

Purpose, 

Country  of  destination. 
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together  with  a  declaration  that  tbe  whole  of  the  material  specified  is  required  for 
the  purpose  given. 

13.  Contract  or  permit  numbers  need  not  be  insisted  upon  in  the  case  of  Admir- 
alty instructions  for  immediate  repairs  to  ships. 

MERCHANTS. 

14.  For  direct  orders,  merchants  must  pass  on  to  the  works  the  Government 
contract  reference  and  number  and  purpose  or  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  permit 
reference  and  number,  priority  classification,  and  purpose  which  they  must  obtain 
from  the  ordering  firm,  and  that  number  and  classification  will  give  the  order  its 
proper  place  for  execution. 

STOCKHOLDERS. 

15.  Stockholders  in  accepting  and  executing  orders  for  steel  shall  be  subject  to 
the  same  regulations  as  to  approval,  priority  and  otherwise  as  are  applicable  to  manu- 
facturers accepting  and  executing  orders  for  manufacture,  and  must  not  execute 
orders  below  Class  B,  except  in  shell  discard  quality. 

16.  Stockholders  may  apply  for  a  permit  reference  and  number  to  be  used  when 
sending  orders  to  the  works  for  replenishing  their  stocks.  The  following  particulars 
must  be  sent  with  the  applications: — 

(a)  Normal  stock  o»f  steel. 

(b)  Stock  of  steel  it  is  desired  to  hold  at  present  time. 

(c)  Average  call  on  stock  of  steel  per  month. 

EXPORT. 

17.  The  minister's  requirements  as  to  export  are  contained  in  a  special  circular 
which  may  be  obtained  on  application. 

INTERPRETATION. 

18.  For  the  purpose  of  this  order  the  term  "  manufacture "  shall  include  cast- 
ing, rolling  or  re-rolling,  forging  and  pressing,  and  the  term  "  steel "  shall  include 
all  forms  of  Open  Hearth  or  Bessemer  steel,  made  in  this  country  or  imported, 
whether  new,  second-hand,  defective,  or  scrap  for  re-rolling. 

Notice  in  regard  to  the  export  of  copper  wire  and  cable  containing  copper,  Besse- 
mer and  Open  Hearth  steel,  or  corrugated  sheets,  tinplates,  terneplates, 
blackplates,  tinned  sheets,  and  lead-coated  sheets. 

With  a  view  to  conserving  supplies  of  copper  wire  or  cable,  Bessemer  and  Open 
Hearth  steel,  corrugated  sheets,  tinplates,  terneplates,  blackplates,  tinned  .sheets  and 
lead-coated  sheets,  the  Director  of  the  War  Trade  Department  announces  that  it  has 
been  arranged  with  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  that  export  licenses  will  not  fye  granted 
unless  a  Ministry  of  Munitions  priority  certificate  (Class  "A"  or  Class  "  B  *fj  per- 
mitting manufacture  or  sale  from  stock  has  been  obtained,  or  unless  the  reference 
and  number  of  an  Admiralty  contract  or  permit  or  War  Office  contract  tfor  the  com- 
pletion of  which  the  copper  wire  or  cable,  steel,  tinplates,  etc.,  are  required  can  be 
quoted.  Export  licenses  will  not,  as  a  general  rule,  be  issued  in  respect  of  copper 
wire  or  cable,  steel,  tinplates,  etc.,  for  which  a  Class  "  C  "  certificate  is  quoted. 

In  the  case  of  all  British  Possessions,  application  for  a  priority  certificate  should 
be  made  direct  to  the  Ministry  of  Munitions,  Priority  Branch,  28  Northumberland 
avenue,  W.C.  No  application  for  an  export  license  Can  be  considered  by  the  War 
Trade  Department  unless  the  number  of  a  Ministry  of  Munitions  priority  certificate 
under  Class  "  A "  or  "  B "  (or  alternatively  an  Admiralty  or  War  Office  contract 
number)  is  quoted. 
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A  priority  certificate  is  required,  even  though  the  goods  are  already  manufac- 
tured, and  even  though  the  goods  are  merely  to  be  transferred  from  one  branch  of  a 
firm  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  another  branch  of  the  same  firm  in  a  foreign  country 
or  British  Possession. 

Applicants  are  warned  that  the  issue  of  a  priority  certificate  by  the  Ministry  of 
Munitions  is  not  a  guarantee  that  an  export  license  will  be  issued  by  the  War  Trade 
Department. 


RUSSIA  IN  ASIA. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  L.  D.  Wilgress.) 

Omsk,  Siberia,  December  15,  1916. 

THE  KARA  SEA  ROUTE. 

The  development  of  the  northern  route  to  Europe  has  long  been  a  question  of 
great  interest  to  Siberia.  Additional  importance  has  been  attached  to  this  question 
since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  owing  to  the  closing  of  the  Baltic  and  the  congestion  of 
goods  at  Archangel  and  Vladivostok.  x\ttempts  have  been  made  at  various  times  to 
establish  regular  services  by  way  of  the  Kara  sea  and  the  great  river  systems  of  Siberia. 
It  is  now  possible  to  give  particulars  regarding  the  1916  expedition  by  a  private  Anglo- 
Russian-Norwegian  company  formed  for  the  purpose.  This  is  the  fourth  successive 
season  during  which  the  ships  of  this  company  have  succeeded  in  overcoming  the  ice 
and  other  difficulties  of  navigation  in  the  Kara  sea.  It  may  therefore  be  said  that  the 
possibility  of  maintaining  annual  sailings  by  this  route  has  now  been  demonstrated. 
Canadian  exporters  should  carefully  investigate  the  possibilities  of  the  Kara  Sea  route, 
especially  in  so  far  as  facilities  are  presented  thereby  for  the  sending  of  goods  to 
Siberia  under  present  conditions  and  in  this  way  establishing  connections  in  an 
important  market. 

IMPORTANCE  TO  SIBERIA.  ... 

The  question  of  transport  is  one  of  the  most  important  considerations  in  connec- 
tion with  the  future  development  of  Siberia.  The  continental  proportions  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  distances  separating  the  most  productive  and  thickly  settled  districts  from 
navigable  seaports  has  hindered  commercial  intercourse  with  foreign  countries.  The 
completion  of  the  railway  in  1897  rendered  possible  the  export  of  dairy  products  from 
Western  Siberia,  and  thereby  gave  a  great  impetus  to  the  settlement  and  productive 
utilization  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  country.  But  the  distance  of  railway  haulage 
to  the  sea-board  still  prohibits  the  export  abroad  of  all  articles  except  those  embodying 
a  high  value  in  small  bulk,  such  as  butter,  while  owing  to  the  lack  of  industries  in  the 
country  the  peasants  are  not  guaranteed  a  local  market  for  their  products.  As  a  result 
great  difficulties  are  experienced  in  disposing  of  the  surplus  agricultural  products 
grown  over  local  requirements.  The  low  price  of  grain  in  certain  years  has  thus 
brought  about  a  serious  situation.  Agriculture  must  remain  for  some  time  the  prin- 
cipal industry  of  the  country.  Moreover  the  long  rail-haul  also  greatly  increases  the 
cost  of  the  many  manufactured  articles  which  it  is  necessary  to  import  from  foreign 
countries.  It  is  therefore  felt  that  improved  means  of  transport  with  Western  Europe 
are  essential  in  order  that  Siberia  may  develop  economically  to  the  extent  warranted 
by  the  natural  resources  of  the  country. 
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THE  SIBERIAN  RIVER  SYSTEMS. 

The  above  considerations  are  especially  applicable  to  the  central  districts  of 
Siberia,  from  whence  the  railway  route — either  westward  to  the  Baltic  or  eastward  to 
the  Pacific — is  too  long  to  permit  of  the  export  abroad  of  even  butter  and  other  agri- 
cultural products.  The  transport  of  grain  for  instance  from  the  Yenisei  province  to 
the  Baltic,  a  distance  of  about  2,750  miles,  costs  more  than  the  grain  itself.  These  dis- 
tricts, however,  possess  in  the  Yenisei  river  and  its  tributaries  a  system  of  waterways, 
which  are  available  for  the  transport  of  goods  at  comparatively  small  cost.  The 
drainage  basin  of  the  Yenisei  and  its  tributaries  has  an  area  of  approximately  970,000 
square  miles.  River  steamers  can  be  rated  on  the  main  stream  from  Minusinsk,  near 
the  Mongolian  border,  to  the  Arctic  ocean,  a  distance  of  about  1,500  miles.  The  prin- 
cipal tributary  is  the  Angara  which  issues  from  lake  Baikal.  The  construction  of  the 
locks  to  overcome  some  of  the  rapids  would  render  possible  the  transport  of  goods  from 
Northeastern  Mongolia  down  the  Selenga  to  lake  Baikal,  and  from  thence  to  the 
Arctic. 

All  the  chief  tributaries  of  the  Yenisei  river  flow  from  the  east.  Draining  the 
territory  to  the  west  is  another  great  system  of  natural  waterways — the  Obi.  This 
river  with  its  tributary,  the  Irtish,  serves  a  large  area,  stretching  from  the  Altai  moun- 
tains to  the  Arctic  ocean,  and  comprising  some  of  the  richest  districts  in  Siberia.  The 
navigation  of  the  Obi  and  Irtish  rivers  is  comparatively  easy  over  great  distances. 

During  the  earlier  period,  the  rivers  of  Siberia  were  the  chief  means  of  communi- 
cation between  various  sections  of  the  country,  but  since  the  building  of  the  railway, 
they  have  been  made  to  perform  the  functions  of  branch  feeders.  It  has  long  been 
thought,  however,  that,  in  view  of  the  difficulties  attending  commercial  intercourse  with 
foreign  countries,  these  natural  waterways  should  be  utilized  for  a  more  important 
purpose. 

DIFFICULTIES  OF  THE  ROUTE. 

All  the  rivers  of  Central  and  Western  Siberia  flow  northward  to  the  Arctic  ocean. 
This  fact  has  been  the  chief  obstacle  to  their  utilization  as  a  means  of  communication 
with  the  markets  of  Western  Europe.  All  navigation  in  the  Arctic  ocean  has  to  con- 
tend with  the  ice.  A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  that  the  estuaries  of  the  Obi  and 
Yenisei  rivers  are  comparatively  close  together,  being  separated  by  only  a  narrow 
peninsula.  In  order  to  reach  the  mouths  of  these  rivers  from  Western  Europe  it  is 
necessary  to  sail  through  the  Kara  sea,  a  land-locked  body  of  water  separating  the 
island  of  Nova  Zemlya  from  the  mainland  and  open  only  towards  the  north.  This  sea 
may  be  entered  from  the  west  through  one  of  three  narrow  straits,  viz. :  Yugor  strait, 
between  the  island  of  Vaigach  and  the  mainland;  Kara  strait,  the  broadest  of  the 
three,  between  the  islands  of  Vaigach  and  Nova  Zemlya ;  and  the  strait  of  Matochkin 
Shar,  separating  the  two  parts  of  the  island  of  Nova  Zemlya.  A  considerable  quantity 
of  ice  is  formed  each  winter  in  the  Kara  sea,  and  breaks  up  and  melts  during  the 
following  summer,  thus  creating  conditions  difficult  to  navigation.  These  conditions, 
however,  are  liable  to  great  variation  from  year  to  year.  According  to  Dr.  Nansen, 
the  distinguished  Norwegian  explorer,  who  has  carefully  studied  this  question,  only 
small  quantities  of  ice  drift  into  the  Kara  sea  from  the  north,  since  this  body  of  water 
is  too  land-locked  and  shallow  to  permit  of  extensive  ice  movements.  The  amount  of 
ice  adrift  each  year  must  therefore  depend  on  the  quantity  which  was  formed  during 
the  preceding  winter  in  the  sea  itself.  This  quantity  may  be  determined  by  systematic 
observation  and  investigation  of  conditions  governing  the  formation  of  ice.  It  is 
therefore  thought  possible  that  with  proper  regulation  the  navigation  of  the  Kara  sea 
may  be  rendered  possible  for  at  least  from  five  to  eight  weeks  every  year. 
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AIDS  TO  NAVIGATION. 

For  the  purpose  of  overcoming  the  difficulties  of  navigation  in  the  Kara  sea,  the 
Russian  Government  has  established  three  wireless  stations  in  this  region,  which  can 
inform  approaching  vessels  as  to  ice  conditions.  Two  of  these  stations  command  the 
two  straits  south  of  Nova  Zemlya  which  give  entrance  to  the  Kara  sea,  while  the 
third  is  situated  at  Mara  Sale  on  Yamal  peninsula  at  the  eastern  side  of  the  Kara 
sea.  It  is  proposed  to  equip  these  wireless  stations  with  seaplanes  for  the  purpose  of 
investigating  the  state  of  the  sea  and  the  direction  in  which  the  ice  is  moving.  The 
construction  of  lighthouses,  landmarks  and  an  efficient  harbour  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  Yenisei  for  facilitating  the  exchange  of  cargoes  between  steamers  and  lighters  is 
also  being  considered.  These  measures  will  tend  to  greatly  diminish  the  difficulties 
of  navigation  and  consequently  should  result  in  the  general  lowering  of  insurance 
rates  on  goods  shipped  by  the  Kara  Sea  route. 

PREVIOUS  EXPEDITIONS. 

Records  are  available  which  show  that  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century  the  northern  route  by  the  Kara  sea  was  utilized  by  traders  bartering  for  furs 
with  the  natives  of  Siberia.  In  1620,  however,  the  use  of  this  trade  route  was  pro- 
hibited, at  the  instigation  of  the  traders  at  Tobolsk  and  other  posts,  who  wished  to 
have  a  monopoly  of  this-  traffic  for  themselves.  From  that  period  onwards  the  Kara 
sea  was  practically  not  re-opened  to  navigation  until  about  fifty  years  ago,  when  Nor- 
wegian sealers  began  to  extend  their  operations  to  this  field.  In  1874  Captain  Wiggins 
inaugurated  a  series  of  commercial  voyages  to  the  mouths  of  the  Yenisei  and  the  Obi. 
These  expeditions  were  successful  and  continued  up  to  the  end  of  the  nineties,  when 
the  customs  concessions  which  had  been  granted  on  several  lines  of  goods  imported 
by  this  route  were  abrogated.  During  the  war  with  Japan  the  Russian  Government 
dispatched  twenty-two  steamers  to  the  mouth  of  the  Yenisei  with  goods  for  the  relief 
of  Siberia.  No  further  attempt  was  made  to  open  up  this  route  until  1911,  when  an 
English  expedition  made  a  successful  voyage  in  the  Nimro'd.  The  following  year  an 
Anglo-Russian-Norwegian  company  was  formed,  having  been  guaranteed  the  transport 
of  certain  supplies  for  the  railway.  The  smaller  steamer  which  the  comnany  sent  to 
the  Yenisei  estuary  in  that  year  failed  to  get  through  the  ice,  but  in  the  year  1913 
a  Mediterranean  fruit  steamer  successfully  made  the  trip.  The  next  year  a  much 
larger  expedition  was  dispatched  to  the  Kara  sea,  consisting  of  two  large  cargo  steamers 
and  four  large  shallow-draught  river  steamers,  thereby  demonstrating  the  possibility 
of  making  the  journey  with  light  river  craft  as  well  as  with  cargo  steamers.  The 
voyage  was  again  successfully  made  during  the  season  of  1915,  some  $1,750,000  worth 
of  Siberian  produce — butter,  flax,  hemp,  etc.,  being  landed  in  England.  The  featmv 
of  this  expedition  was  the  sending  of  one  vessel  to  the  mouth  of  the  Obi,  while  a 
second  steamer  went  to  the  Yenisei. 

THE  1916  EXPEDITION. 

The  expedition  to  the  mouth  of  the  Yenisei  was  repeated  during  the  season  just 
passed.  One  steamer  only  was  used  by  the  company  owing  to  the  difficulties 
experienced  in  obtaining  export  licenses  both  in  the  case  of  inward  and  outward 
cargoes.  Foreign  goods  amounting  approximately  to  2,500  tons  were  shipped  into 
Siberia,  while  some  1,100  tons  of  Siberian  produce  were  exported.  The  inward  cargo 
was  made  up  largely  of  goods  of  British  origin  and  consisted  of  machinery  of  all 
kinds,  tools,  wire-rope,  bags,  groceries,  paints,  tin,  tinplates,  etc.  The  experience 
gained  has  thus  served  to  demonstrate  the  practicability  of  the  Kara  Sea  route  as  a 
means  of  communication  between  Siberia  and  Western  Europe. 
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CANADIAN   PARTICIPATION  IN  COMING  EXPEDITION. 

The  company  propose  sending  a  much  larger  expedition  next  year,  consisting  of 
at  least  three  steamers,  with  a  minimum  carrying  capacity  of  10,000  tons.  In  con- 
nection with  the  coming  expedition,  the  managing  director  of  the  company  is  leaving 
on  a  visit  to  the  United  States  and  Canada  shortly  after  the  new  year.  The  oppor- 
tunity for  participation  in  future  expeditions  is  therefore  presented  to  manufacturers 
in  a  position  to  supply  articles  suitable  to  the  requirements  of  the  Siberian  market. 
The  company  have  stated  that  with  the  guarantee  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  goods 
they  would  be  prepared  to  send  a  ship  to  a  Canadian  seaport  to  load  for  Siberia.  In 
addition  to  doing  a  transport  business,  the  company  in  question  also  carry  on  general 
trade  and  maintain  offices  in  leading  centres  of  Siberia.  Canadian  firms  desirous  of 
getting  into  touch  with  the  managing  director  while  in  Canada  may  obtain  his  name 
and  address  and  further  particulars  regarding  the  above  company  on  application  to 
the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa  (refer  File  No.  17201). 

ADVANTAGES  OF  THE  ROUTE. 

The  principal  advantages  of  shipping  goods  to  Siberia  under  present  conditions 
by  way  of  the  Kara  sea  are  the  following: — 

(1)  The  delays  and  uncertainties  are  avoided,  which  are  at  present  involved  in  the 
shipment  of  private  merchandise  by  the  railway  route. 

(2)  The  exemption  from  duty  granted  on  certain  goods  imported  into  Siberia 
by  way  of  the  Yenisei  river. 

At  the  present  time  the  railway  line  is  fully  occupied,  and  the  ports  of  Archangel 
and  Vladivostok  are  congested  with  goods.  By  the  Kara  Sea  route  freight  may  be 
transported  direct  from  a  Canadian  seaport  to  the  river  mouth  of  the  Yenisei  or  the 
Obi,  there  unloaded  into  large  steel  barges  and  tugged  to  destination.  The  Trans- 
Siberian  railway  crosses  the  Yenisei  river  at  Krasnoiarsk,  1,274  miles  from  the  river 
mouth,  and  from  thence  goods  may  be  forwarded  to  inland  points  by  rail.  In  the 
case  of  the  Obi  river,  the  barges  may  be  tugged  to  either  Omsk,  Novo  Nicholaievsk, 
Tomsk  or  Tiumen,  all  of  which  points  are  served  by  the  railway. 

The  rate  charged  by  the  company  this  year  for  carrying  freight  from  the  United 
Kingdom  to  Krasnoiarsk  amounted  to  approximately  $60  a  ton.  Owing  to  the  unusual 
lowness  of  water  in  the  river,  it  was  only  possible  to  deliver  a  part  of  the  freight  in 
Krasnoiarsk  before  the  winter  set  in,  and  the  remainder  had  to  be  transported  by  road. 
It  is  expected,  however,  that  these  and  other  obstacles  will  be  successfully  overcome 
in  the  future.  The  experience  gained  each  year  and  the  ability  to  rely  on  trained  help 
enables  the  company  to  better  organize  the  details  of  each  successive  expedition. 
The  time  required  for  transferring  the  freight  between  steamers  and  barges,  and  for 
transporting  the  cargoes  up  and  down  the  rive,r  has  already  been  considerably  short- 
ened. The  steamers  also  take  less  time  than  was  previously  the  case  to  make  the 
voyage  to  and  from  the  Yenisei  estuary.  Channels  sufficiently  deep  in  the  rivers 
and  estuaries  have  been  discovered  and  charted.  The  employment  of  trained  ice 
pilots  and  the  use  of  wireless  telegraphy  has  also  greatly  diminished  the  difficulties 
of  navigation  in  the  Kara  sea.  Owing  to  these  circumstances  the  insurance  com- 
panies are  gradually  modifying  the  high  insurance  rates  which  have  hitherto  been 
one  of  the  principal  disadvantages  to  the  shipment  of  goods  by  this  route.  The  insur- 
ance -charges  on  a  part  of  the  cargo  shipped  last  season  amounted  to  12  per  cent, 
which  covered  all  risks,  including  those  arising  out  of  the  war. 

EXEMPTION  FROM  DUTY. 

The  exemption  from  duty  granted  on  certain  goods  imported  by  way  of  the 
Yenisei  river  has  been  one  of  the  chief  measures  taken  by  the  Government  for  the 
development  of  the  Kara  sea  route.    The  duty-free  clauses  of  the  tariff  are  appended 
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to  this  report  and  are  worthy  of  careful  study  on  the  part  of  Canadian  manufacturers 
of  the  articles  concerned.  It  will  be  found  that  the  articles  covered  by  the  duty-free 
clauses  include  such  Canadian  specialties  as :  machines  and  parts,  including  agricul- 
tural machines,  portable  engines,  motors,  paper-making  machines,  woodworking 
machines,  pumps,  fire-engines,  typewriters,  sewing  machines,  etc. ;  hand  tools ;  scythes, 
shovels,  pitch-forks,  rakes,  etc. ;  wire ;  tanks,  bridge  sections,  etc. ;  pipes,  steel  in 
various  forms,  including  steel  rails;  cast-iron;  manufactured  iron;  carpenters'  wares 
of  wood,  shingles,  staves,  etc. 

The  duties  imposed  by  the  Russian  tariff  are  in  most  cases  based  on  the  weight 
of  the  article  on  which  the  duty  is  levied.  In  other  words,  the  duties  are  specific  and 
not  ad  valorem.  The  duty-free  clauses  applying  to  imports  by  way  of  the  Yenisei 
river  are  therefore  of  great  importance  in  the  case  of  articles  which  have  a  fairly  con- 
siderable weight  but  are  cheap  in  price.  Such  articles  form  the  bulk  of  those  required 
in  a  market  such  as  Siberia,  where  a  large  part  of  the  population  are  peasants,  and 
where  cheapness  is  a  factor  essential  to  a  ready  sale.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
case  of  cheap  everyday  tools,  which  are  at  present  in  great  demand.  The  saving  of  the 
duty  under  paragraph  161  of  the  tariff,  amounting  to  Us.  3-02|  in  the  case  of  files, 
rasps,  etc.,  and  to  Rs.  2-31. in  the  case  of  other  hand  tools  on  every  poud  (36  pounds) 
imported  by  the  Yenisei  river  will  be  readily  seen  to  be  a  consideration  of  importance. 

OTHER  PROJECTS. 

The  above  is  a  review  of  the  principal  points  to  be  considered  in  connection  with 
the  shipment  of  goods  by  the  Kara  Sea  expeditions,  which  form  the  most  practical 
attempt  yet  made  to  develop  the  northern  route  between  Siberia  and  Europe.  This 
question  is  also  of  interest  to  Canadians  in  so  far  as  a  parallel  is  afforded  to  the 
attempts  being  made  to  create  an  outlet  for  western  wheat  by  way  of  Hudson's  Bay. 
Other  projects  which  deserve  mention  are  the  proposed  Obi- Arctic  Railway  to  connect 
the  lower  reaches  of  the  Obi  with  a  port  on  the  Arctic  Ocean,  west  of  the  Kara  Sea, 
and  the  projected  canal  at  the  foot  of  Yamal  Peninsula,  connecting  the  Kara  Sea 
and  the  Gulf  of  Obi.  These  undertakings,  however,  are  still  in  the  stage  of  preliminary 
discussion  and  investigation,  whereas  the  annual  expeditions  to  the  mouths  of  the 
Yenisei  and  the  Obi  may  be  said  to  be  an  accomplished  fact. 

APPENDIX. 

DUTY — FREE  CLAUSES. 

The  following  are  the  clauses  of  the  Russian  Temporary  Customs  Tariff  (March, 
1915)  which  do  not  apply  to  goods  imported  via  the  Yenisei  river,  the  goods  covered 


by  these  clauses  being  admitted  free  of  duty  by  this  route: — 

Tariff  classification.  •    Rates  of  Duty. 

Roubles  per  poud. 

41.  Manure  : —  (36  pounds.) 
(3)  Superphosphates,  bones  treated  with  sulphuric  acid ;  fertilizing  com- 
posts and  powders  of  all  kinds   0.07| 

59.  Carpenters'  and  Coopers'  wares: — 

(1)  Carpenters'  wares  of  wood,  wooden  walking  sticks  stripped  of  their 

rind  and  freed  from  knots,  but  not  otherwise  wrought   0.55 

.Shingles,  plain  or  grooved   0.55 

(2)  Shavings  and  clips  of  any  kind  of  wood   0.55 

(3)  Coopers'  wares;  staves,  finished  (notched  and  mortised)   0.77 

81.  Carbolic  acid   0.33 

124.  Tanning  materials  : — 

(1)  All  kinds  of  natural  tanning  materials,  not  ground  down  to  powder.  0.07J 

(2)  Tan  bark   0.07 J 

Note. — Quebracho  wood  in  beams  or  logs,  and  mimosa  bark  (except  if  re- 
duced to  powder)   Free., 

(2)  The  same  reduced  to  powder,  except  sumac  [which,  in  any  form,  pays 

the  duty   indicated  under  subdivision    (1)    of  the  present  No. 
(124)]  '   0.24| 

(3)  Tanning  extracts  of  all  kinds  (except  gallic  extract  and  sumac  ex- 

tract)  . .  i.oo 


(a)  Imported  by  sea.  (b)  Importer  over  the  European  land  frontier. 
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duty — free  clauses. — C ontinued. 

Tariff  classification.  Rates  of  Duty. 

Roubles  per  poud. 
(36  pounds.) 

139.  Cast  iron  in  pigs,  scraps  and  filings: — 

(1)  All  sorts  not  specially  mentioned   0.45(a) 

(2)  Manganese   (ferro-manganese),  ferro-silieon,  and  ferro-chrome .  .  ..(0.521(6) 

|0.82| 

140.  Manufactured  iron  : — 

(1)  Bar  and  assorted  iron  of  all  kinds,  except  that  mentioned  below ;  J  0 . 99  (o) 

ingots,  pigs,  puddled  billets,  scrap  and  mill  bars;  iron  in  powder  {  1 . 18-4/5  ( b) 

(2)  Iron  rails,  even  though  perforated  and  grooved  J  0.99(a) 

11.18-4/5(10 

(3)  Sheet  iron  of  all  kinds  having  a  thickness  of  1  millimetre  or  more; 

iron  plates  of  a  width  exceeding  46  centimetres,  assorted  iron  of 

all  kinds  of  a  width  or  height  exceeding  46  centimetres,  or  of  a 

thickness  or  diameter  of  IS  centimetres  or  over;  shaped  iron: 

iron,  double  iron,  and  other  profiled  forms,  except  angle  iron  which 

falls  under  subdivision  (1)  of  the  present  No.  (140)  ;  hoop  iron  of  (1.401(a) 

a  width  or  diameter  exceeding  6|  up  to  121  millimetres  inclusive  {  1 .  68-3/10  (b) 

(4)  Sheet  iron,  of  a  thickness  of  less  than  £  millimetre..  ..  (1.65(a) 

{ 1.98(&) 

141.  Tin  plate   (tinned  sheet-iron),  lacquered  or  not,  stamped  with  designs  or 

chrystallized   (chrystallized  tin  plate);  sheet  iron,  painted,  varnished,  f  2 . 911  ( b) 
coated  with  zinc,  copper,  nickel  or  other  common  metals  (3.49-4/5(6) 

142.  Steel:— 

(1)  In  bars,  and  assorted  steel  of  all  kinds,  except  that  mentioned  be- J  0.99(a) 

low;  steel  in  billets,  steel  scrap   ]  1.18-4/5(6) 

(2)  Steel  rails,  even  perforated,  or  grooved  j  0.9  9(a) 

.  {1.18-4/5(6) 

(3)  Sheet  steel  of  all  kinds,  of  a  thickness  of  $  millimetre  or  more;  steel, 

in  plates  of  a  width  exceeding  46  centimetres;  assorted  steel  of 

all  kinds,  of  a  width  or  height  exceeding  4  6  centimetres,  or  of 

a  thickness  or  diameter  of  IS  centimetres  or  more;  shaped  steel: 

steel,  double  steel,  and  other  profiled  forms,  except  angle  steel 

which  falls  under   subdivision    (1)    of   the   present   No.    (142)  ; 

steel,  in  hoops  of  a  width  or  diameter  exceeding  6J  up  to  121fl.40H«) 

millimetres,  inclusive  {  1 .  68-3/10  (&) 

(4)  Sheet  steel,  of  a  thickness  of  less  than  1  millimetre  (1.65(a) 

{1.98(b) 

144.  Tin:— 

(1)  In  pigs,  rods  or  scrap   0.74^ 

(2)  In  sheets,  polished  or  not;  amalgam  for  mirrors;  sheets  of  lead  coated 

with  tin   1.65 

Note. — Sheets  of  tin,  or  sheets  of  lead  covered  with  tin,  painted  or  coated 
with  coloured  varnish,  pay  the  duty  set  forth  under  subdivision 
(2)  of  the  present  No.  (144),  together  with  an  additional  50  per 
cent. 

152.  Iron  and  steel,  boilermakers'  work;  pipes  and  their  connecting  parts  of  iron 
or  steel : — 

(1)  Boilermakers'  wares,  such  as  boilers,  reservoirs,  tanks,  boxes,  sec- 

tions of  bridges,  also  all  kinds  of  manufactures  of  sheet  iron  I  2.801(a) 

or  steel  not  specially  mentioned   ..   .  .)3.36§(6) 

Steam  boilers  and  similar  apparatus  (2.801(a) 

{3.36g(b) 

(2)  Pipes  of  all  kinds,  even  with  sockets  screwed  on,  or  with  flanges,  also 

connecting  parts  of  pipes  in  a  worked  or  unworked  condition  : — 

(a)  Exceeding  5  funts  in  weight  each   ..  (2.801(a) 

1  3.361(b) 

(b)  Weighing  5  funts  or  less  each  (4.451(a) 

{5.341(b) 

Note. — Pipes  and  connecting  parts  thereof,  if  enamelled,  painted, 
asphalted,  or  coated  with  common  metals,  pay  the  duties  specified 
under  the  corresponding  subdivision  of  point  (2)  of  the  present  No. 
(152),  with  an  additional  10  per  cent. 
155.  Wire  : — 

(1)  Or  iron  or  steel: — 

(a)  Of  a  width  or  diameter  of  from  61  millimetres  down  to  1  f 1 .$$'«) 

millimetre,  inclusive  {2.371(b) 

(6)  Less  than  1  millimetre  clown  to  0*5  millimetre,  inclusive  f  2 . 53  (a) 
in  thickness  )  3.030  (b) 

(c)  Less  than  0'5  millimetre  down  to  0*3  millimetre  in  thick-  (  3 . 63  (a) 

ness,  inclusive  )  4.35§  (6) 

(d)  Less  than  0'3  millimetre  in  thickness  (5.17(rt) 

}  6.20-2/5(6) 

(a)  Imported  by  sea.  (b)  Imported  over  the  European  land  frontier. 
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duty — free  clauses. — Concluded. 


Tariff  classification.  Rates  of  Duty. 

Roubles  per  poud. 
(36  pounds.) 

160.  (1)  .Scythes,  'bills  and  sickles  (3.30(a) 

|  3.96(b) 

(2)  Straw-choppers,  shovels,  spades,  pitchforks,  rakes,  hoes,  picks,  spuds  \  2 . 31  (a) 
and  mattocks  (2.771(b) 

161.  Hand-tools  for  use  in  trades,  crafts,  arts  and  industries: — 

(1)  Files  and  rasps,  also  screw-stocks,  screw-taps,  and  screw-dies   ..(3. 02*  (a) 

]  3.63(b) 

Pile-blades,  not  cut  (3.024(a) 

(3.63(b) 

(2)  Hand-tools  of  all  kinds   (except  those  mentioned  in  subdivision  1  of 


the  present  No.  (161),  also  with  the  exception  of  those  which  fall 

under  No.   (158 — cutlery),  even  though    with   parts    composed    of  (2.31Xa) 

other  common  materials  (2.771(b) 

167.  Machines  and  apparatus,  complete  or  incomplete,  fitted  together  or  in  parts: — 
(1)  Of  cast  iron,  wrought  iron,  or  steel,  with  or  without  parts  composed  of 
other  materials,  even  in  combination  with  copper  to  an  extent  not 
exceeding  25  per  cent  of  the  total  weight  of  the  machine  : — 

(a)  All  kinds  not  specially  mentioned  (2.80!(o) 

{3.361(b) 

(b)  Gas  and  petrol  motors,  steam  engines,  portable  engines — except 

those  mentioned  in  subdivision  (5)  of  the  present  No.  (167)  ; 
locomotives,  locomotive  steam  wagons  ;  steam  trollies  and  electro- 


motor wagons ;  printing  and  lithographic  machines ;  paper- 
making  machines  ;  wood  working  machines,  except  frame  saws, 
which  are  assessed  under  subdivision  (1)  (a)  of  the  present 
No.   (167);  pumps  and  portable  fire  engines;  compressors  and  (  4  .  01£ («) 

ice-making  and  refrigerating  machines  (4  81£(b) 

(c)  Machines  for  the  working  of  metals,  with  the  exception  of  rolling 
machines  and  steam  hammers,  which  are  assessed  under  sub- 
division (1)  (a)  of  the  present  No.  (167)  ;  steam  fire-engines  •  f  5'.  11  h(a) 

water-meters,  gas-meters;   type-writers  ]6.13£(b) 

Sewing4  machines.  .  '.  .   .  (5. 11*  (a) 

}  6.13Mb) 

(4)  Agricultural  machines  and  apparatus,  without  steam  motors,  not  spe- (  1 . 15|  (a) 

cially  mentioned;  also  models  thereof  ]1.38|(b) 

(5)  Portable  (steam)  engines  connected  with  complex  threshing  machines  f  0 . 82£(a> 
or  with  steam  ploughs  {0.99(b) 


(6)  Reaping  and  sheaf -binding  machines;  reaping  machines  with  automatic 
ejectors ;  steam  ploughs ;  complicated  clover  threshing  machines 
with  two  drums,  complicated  steam  threshers  with  drums 
having  beaters  not  less  than  4  feet  3  inches  in  length,  and 
with  spike  drum's  having  a  length  of  not  less  than  40  inches  ;  hay- 
tossing  machines;  raking  machines  (horse  drawn);  machines  for 
sorting  grass  seed ;  sorting  machines  with  spiral  wire  cylinders ; 
potato  sorting  machines  ;  machines  for  scattering  powdered  fertiliz- 
ers ;  sprayers,  bellows,  and  injectors  for  vines  and  trees ;  grape  • 
crushing  machines  ;  continuous  wine  pressing  machines  ;  centrifugal 
cream  separators  and  parts  thereof  ;  all  kinds  of  newly-invented  or 
perfected  agricultural  machines  and  implements  ordered  by  experi- 
menting stations  and  museums.   Free. 

9.  Spare  parts  of  machines  or  apparatus,  imported  together  with  such 
machines  or  apparatus,  composed  of  cast  iron,  wrought  iron,  or 
steel,  even  though  with  a  combination  of  copper  not  exceeding  25 


per  cent  of  the  weight  of  each  separate  part : — 

(a)  Imported  with  any  of  the  machines  enumerated   in  subdivision  f  2.80 J (o> 

(1)  (a)  of  the  present  No.  (167)  }  3.361(b) 

(b)  /Imported  with  any  of  the  machines  enumerated   in   subdivision  f  4 . 01 J  (a) 

(1)    (b)  of  the  present  No.  (167)   .  {4.81g(b) 

(c)  Imported  with   any  of  the  machines   enumerated   in   subdivision  ( 5 . 115  (a) 

(1)  (c)  of  the  present  No.  (167)  {6.134(b) 

11.  Spare    parts    of     agricultural     machines     and     implements  imported, 
together  with  such  machines  and  implements  : — 

(a)  For  any  of  the  machines  enumerated  in  subdivision   (6).  of  the 

present  No.  (167)  :  .  •  •  .  .  •  Free. 

(b)  For  all  other  agricultural  machines  and  apparatus  (0.82J(o) 

{0.99(b) 


(a)  Imported  by  sea. 


(b)  Imported  .over  the  European  land  frontier. 
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CHINA. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  J.  W.  Ross.) 

Shanghai,  December  11,  1916. 

OUR  TRADE  WITH  CHINA. 

Chinese  customs  returns  for  1915,  record  a  slightly  increased  trade  with  Canada 
for  the  year,  notwithstanding  the  many  adverse  conditions  and  restrictions  which  char- 
acterized the  exchange  of  commodities  between  the  two  countries  within  the  stated 
twelve  months.  Those  restrictions  were  mainly  in  relation  to  the  enhanced  cost  of  pro- 
ducts in  the  home  markets,  which  with  the  addition  of  heavily  increased  ocean  freight 
rates  rendered  the  importation  of  certain  commodities  practically  prohibitive.  This 
was  notable  in  the  case  of  wheat  flour,  imports  of  which  from  all  countries  almost 
ceased,  and  also  of  paper,  Canadian  manufacturers  declining  to  consider  this  market 
at  all. 

Volume  of  Trade. 

Briefly  reviewing  our  trade  with  China  in  the  past,  it  must  be  stated  that  its 
volume  has  never  been  more  than  a  fraction  of  what  it  might  have  been.  The  list  of 
commodities  have  been  sufficiently  large,  but  the  quantity  of  each  has  been  so  small  in 
relation  to  China's  demands,  that  one  wonders  why,  if  Canada  can  supply  a  small  quan- 
tity of  so  many  different  commodities  why  she  cannot  increase  the  supply  to  a  greater 
extent. 

The  following  are  the  figures  of  our  total  trade  with  China  for  the  six  years, 


1910-15  :— 

Hk.  Tls. 

•         1910 — Exports  to  China  ..  1,157,705 

1910 —  Imports  from  China  ,   ..  1,571,079 

Total.  "   2,728,784 

1911 —  Exports  to  China  '.   552,877 

1911 —  Imports  from  China   1,283,288 

Tptal   1,836,165 

1912 —  Exports  to  China   1,110,708 

1912 —  Imports  from  China   885,129 

Total   1,995,837 

1913 —  Exports  to  China   1,865,735 

1913 —  Imports  from  China   652,370 

Total   2,518,105 

1914 —  Exports  to  China   1,166,944 

1914 —  Imports  from  China   794,061 

Total  '  .  .  1,961,005 

1915 —  Exports  to  China   886,263 

1915 — Imports  from  China   1,465,226 

Total   2,351,489 


Note. — The  average  value  of  the  Tael  during  the  year  was  about  65  cents  Canadian  cur- 
rency.     Picul  1  =  133 §  pounds. 
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Canadian  Goods. 

Out  of  a  fairly  extensive  list,  the  following  are  the  most  conspicuous  lines  of  pro- 
ducts which  Canada  has  been  furnishing  to  this  country  within  recent  years,  and  are 
probably  those  of  which  our  trade  will  mainly  consist  in  the  future;  needless  to  say 
there  is  much  room  for  expansion  in  every  case. 

Cotton  textiles,  metals  and  hardware,  belting,  machine;  beer  and  ale,  books  and 
printed  matter,  butter,  cheese,  chemicals,  confectionery,  colours  and  paints,  flour,  fruits, 
fresh;  leather,  machinery,  milk,  condensed;  paper  and  cardboard,  railway  material, 
stores,  household;  spirits,  timber,  softwood;  electrical  material,  fish,  toys,  wood-pulp. 

Cotton  Textile. 
Of  this  class  only  two  lines  appear: 

Imports  from  Canada  in  value- 
Grey  sheetings  

Cotton  flannel  

Our  trade  in  cotton  textiles  with  China  is  not  likely  to  expand,  as  we  must  ever 
be  in  competition  with  the  highly  specialized  spinning  industries  of  Lancashire,  the 
United  States  and  Japan,  and  also  with  the  development  of  cotton  growing  and 
manufacturing  which  is  now  going  on  within  the  country  itself. 

Woollen  Goods. 

China  is  quite  a  large  consumer  of  imported  woollen  goods,  such  as  blankets  and 
rugs,  beavers,  meltons,  suitings,  heavy  and  light  tweeds,  serges  and  similar  lines. 

Total  imports  of  this  class  in  1914,  were  over  taels  3,000,000.    This  amount  was  ' 
considerably  reduced  in  1915  owing  to  the  difficulties  experienced  in  obtaining  supplies 
of  the  lines  in  greatest  demand. 

As  yet  Canada  has  never  furnished  any  woollen  cloth  to  China,  but  it  is  not 
improbable  that  if  some  of  our  manufacturers  were  to  investigate  this  market,  orders 
might  be  secured;  or  if  samples  were  submitted  to  this  office,  they  could  be  introduced 
to  the  trade.  These  should  consist  of  white,  grey,  and  red  blankets,  union  beavers, 
shoddy  mixtures,  serges,  tweeds,  etc. 

Metals  and  Minerals. 

It  would  appear  from  the  returns,  that  Canada  in  1915  for  the  first  time  partici- 
pated to  a  certain  extent  in  furnishing  China  with  its  demands  for  metals.  This 
is  quite  a  new  departure;  as  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  anything  of  this  kind 
— 'xcep'ting  old  iron  scrap — had  previously  been  imported  from  Canada  in  any  appre- 


ciable quantity.    The  imports  were  as  follows : — 

1914.  1915. 

Imports  from  Canada —  Hk.  Tls.  Hk.  Tls. 

Iron  and  mild  steel  angles   None  9,931 

bars   "  12,929 

cobbles   "  14,394 

"                   "          nails  and  rivets   "  44,411 

pipes  and  tubes   "  2,173 

"                   "          plate  cuttings   "  109 

"          sheets  and  plates   "  14,667 

old                                                  .  222  1,450 

Iron  galvanized  sheets   None.  2,462 

"    wire   153  1,987 

Lead  pigs  and  bars   None.  13,950 

Metals  and  minerals  unclassed   664  6.S10 


1914.  1915. 
Tls.        252,154  None. 

80.759  108.795 


Total  metals 


1,039 


125,273 
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Fish. 

There  seems  to  have  been  a  revival  in  the  trade  in  Canadian  fish;  the  figures  for 
the  last  two  years  more  nearly  approaching  those  "of  1910  than  at  any  time  in  the 
interval.  If  shippers  in  Canada  would  more  carefully  study  this  market,  and  use 
greater  perception  in  catering  to  the  wishes  of  the  Chinese  who  are  engaged  in  this 
trade,  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  why  imports  should  not  annually  increase,  for 
the  market  is  never  overstocked. 

Flour. 

So  long  as  foreign  flour  continues  at  the  figures  of  1915,  a  minimum  of  imports 
into  China  must  be  expected.  As  pointed  out  in  last  month'*  report  the  quantity  of 
foreign  flour  brought  into  China  in  1915,  was  less  than  7  per  cent  of  the  average  imports 
for  the  previous  four  years. 

Supplies  from  abroad  in  1913  totalled  piculs  2,621,355  or  6,000,000  small  sacks, 
while  the  returns  for  1915  were  piculs  165,967  or  only  451,611  sacks.  At  present  prices 
foreign  flour  is  quite  beyond  the  pockets  of  the  average  Chinese,  and  the  small  quan- 
tity which  does  come  in  is  for  the  finest  kinds  of  pastry,  etc.,  as  demnnded  by  the 
foreign  population. 

The  amount  coming  from  Canada  was  only  piculs  790  valued  at  Hk.  tales  6,096, 
the  figures  for  1914  being  piculs  22,203  and  in  value  Hk.  taels  85,808.  The  United 
States  last  year  furnished  piculs  8,715  to  the  value  of  Hk.  taels  65,031,  which  was  less 
than  3  per  cent  of  the  imports  of  American  flour  in  the  preceding  year.  The  figures 
for  1914  being  piculs  652,533  valued  at  Hk.  taels  2,637,796. 

Machinery. 

The  year  1915  was  not  favourable  for  the  sale  of  machinery  to  China,  and  total 
imports  fell  away  perceptibly,  being  little  more  than  half  of  those  for  the  previous  year. 
Canada  has  never  participated  to  any  extent  in  furnishing  this  market  with  machinery. 
This  is  not  from  any  fault  of  Canadian  manufacturers  however,  for  we  do  not  produce 
those  lines  which  are  in  greatest  demand  in  China,  such  as  cotton-mill  machinery. 

China  up  to  the  present  time  has  not  been  an  industrial  country,  and  imports  of 
machinery  in  the  best  of  years  have  never  been  great,  yet  it  is  plainly  evident  that  the 
industrial  development  of  this  country  is  China's  only  hope  of  future  prosperity  or 
greatness,  and  fortunately  there  are  some  signs  that  the  people  are  beginning  to 
realize  this  truth;  and  more  mills  and  factories  are  being  projected  in  different  parts 
of  the  country.  Therefore  it  is  reasonable  to  hope  that  a  more  active  demand,  for 
machinery  and  mill  equipment  will  be  in  evidence  year  by  year  in  the  future. 

In  1914  China's  total  imports  of  machinery  of  all  kinds,  exclusive  of  electric 
machinery,  were  Hk.  tls.  8,700,000,  and  in  1915  Hk.  tls.  4,700,000.  Of  this  total 
Canada  furnished  in  the  former  year  Hk.  tls.  80,000  in  value,  and  in  1915  Hk.  tls. 
45,000.    This,  for  the  most  part,  appears  in  Customs  returns  as  machinery,  unclassed. 

Condensed  Milk. 

The  quantity  of  condensed  milk  imported  £rom  Canada  in  1915  was  the  smallest 
in  many  years;  only  amounting  in  value  to  taels  1,600  as  against  taels  17,662,  the 
figures,  for  1914.  While  we  probably  cannot  look  for  any  revival  of  the  trade  with 
this  country  until  the  end  of  the  war,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  market  always 
exists  here  for  a  considerable  amount  of  tinned  milk. 

Timber — Softwood. 

As  stated  in  last  month's  report,  importation  of  softwood  timber  from  all  coun- 
tries in  1915  were  less  by  half  than  those  for  the  preceding  year.  At  the  same  time, 
according  to  Chinese  Customs  returns,  Canada  furnished  2,841,615  sq.  feet.    It  is  to 
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be  presumed  that  those  figures  are  accurate ;  but  they  are  so  unusual  as  to  be  remark- 
able, for  we  have  not  furnished  this  amount  ofj  timber  to  China  in  any  year  since 
1907.    Under  what  condtions  this  timber  was  imported  it  is  impossible  to  state. 

Wood  Pulp. — A  small  shipment  of  about  50  tons  was  imported  from  Canada 
during  the  year.  Total  imports  were  piculs  36,370,  or  2,120  tons,  60  per  cent  of 
which  came  from  Sweden,  the  balance  from  Norway  and  Japan. 

EXPORTS  TO  CANADA. 

The  value  of  Chinese  goods  exported  to  Canada  in  1915  showed  a  small  increase 
over  recent  years,  and  was  nearly  double  that  of  either  1913  or  1914. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enumerate  all  the  small  items  which  go  to  make  up  the 
total;  the  chief  lines  which  comprise  the  trade  are  silk  piece  goods,  hides  and  skins, 
tea,  oils,  walnuts,  eggs,  and  sundries. 

Pongee  silks  increased  from  tls.  66,500  in  1914  to  tls.  236,000  in  1915.  Cow  and 
buffalo  hides  slightly  increased.  Tea  shows  a  large  excess  over  the  previous  year;  the 
value  of  China  black  teas  exported  to  Canada  in  1915  was  double  that  of  1914. 
Green  teas  were  less  by  piculs  1,000,  but  the  value  was  tls.  50,000  greater,  thus  showing 
the  high  figures  of  cost  which  characterized  the  tea  situation  last  year. 

Of  oils,  the  chief  was  wood  oil,  exports  of  which  increased  by  tls.  20,000.  Other 
vegetable  oils  also  slightly  increased.  Ground  nuts  and  walnuts  showed  little  change, 
while  the  export  of  Chinese  eggs  almost  entirely  ceased.  The  very  high  rates  of  ocean 
freight  which  prevailed  during  the  year,  were  such  that  Chinese  eggs  could  not  be 
profitably  shipped  under  these  conditions. 

Thus,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  increase  in  Chinese  exports  to  Canada  mainly  con- 
sisted of  silk  and  tea. 

CONCLUSION".  v 

While  there  is  little  to  boast  of  in  this  review  of  our  trade  with  China,  the 
volume  of  which  is  plainly  far  too  small,  yet  some  satisfaction  may  perhaps  be  had 
over  the  thought  that  in  an  exceedingly  bad  year  in  the  general  trade  of  China,  we 
have  at  least  not  gone  back,  and  a  much  larger  business  could  have  been  done  had 
we  been  in  a  position  to  supply  the  goods.  As  pointed  out  at  the  beginning  of  this 
report,  we  have  introduced  into  this  market  a  considerable  number  of  commodities, 
all  of  which  are  in  demand,  it  being  only  necessary  to  increase  the  quantity  of  each. 

It  is  plainly  to  be  seen  that  China  is  becoming  better  known  to  our  shippers  in 
Canada  year  by  year,  and  a  clearer  understanding  of  this  market  and  its  require- 
ments is  to  be  observed.  This  knowledge  is  bound  to  increase  through  the  peaceful 
penetration  of  trade,  in  the  lines  with  which  we  are  mostly  interested,  and  from  this 
time  onward  an  annual  increase  in  our  trade  with  this  country  should  be  expected. 

CANADIAN  GOODS  SUITABLE  FOR  CHINA. 

For  the  present,  the  lines  we  should  try  to  push  are:  Flour,  when  prices  are  again 
normal;  salted  fish,  in  the  cold  season  only;  timber,  iron  and  steel  and  other  metals, 
wire  nails,  enameled  ware,  roofing,  paints  and  colours,  iron  bedsteads,  sporting  cart- 
ridges, leather,  paper,  soap,  household  stores,  biscuits,  butter,  cheese,  confectionery; 
agricultural  machinery  of  small  construction,  such  as  light  draught  ploughs  and  culti- 
vators, and  small  threshers,  mostly  for  use  in  Manchuria;  and  low-priced  motor  cars. 

When  the  war  is  over,  railway  equipment  generally,  including  cars  and  loco- 
motives, structural  steel  and  bridge  building  material  will  be  in  demand. 
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ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 

Report  of  Acting  Trade  Commissioner. 

(Mr.  B.  S.  Webb.) 

Buenos  Aires,  November  30,  1916. 

THE  MARKET  FOR  LUMBER. 

The  present  condition  and  future  prospects  for  the  trade  in  Canadian  lumber  are 
not  very  bright  for  the  moment.  The  imports  of  spruce  from  Eastern  Canada  have 
fallen  off  almost  entirely,  and  perhaps  the  reasons  for  this  tendency  should  be  inquired 
into.  Briefly,  it  is  because  ocean  freight  rates  have  reached  a  point  which  allows 
Brazilian  pine  to  be  brought  in  so  much  cheaper  as  to  compensate  for  its  obvious 
inferiority  as  a  construction  timber. 

The  importation  of  lumber,  particularly  Canadian  spruce  and  the  yellow  or  pitch- 
pine  from  the  gulf  ports,  has  been  almost  a  monopoly  of  some  six  or  seven  large  firms 
(mostly  British)  possessed  of  adequate  capital  for  financing  and  freighting  ship  cargo 
lots  outwards,-  and  storing  and  marketing  the  lumber  here.  Outward  charter  rates 
are  to-day  from  four  to  five  hundred  per  cent  higher  than  those  ruling  before  the  war, 
and  one  importer  has  paid  as  much  as  $55  per  1,000  feet.  This  increased  freight, 
added  to  the  f.o.b.  value  of  the  lumber,  is  just  about  sufficient  to  double  the  c.i.f.  cost 
of  the  lumber  here. 

THE   ATTRIBUTES   OF   BRAZILIAN  PINE. 

The  samples  of  Brazilian  pine  which  have  been  examined  show  it  to  be  a  light, 
dry  lumber,  with  very  few  knots  and  not  too  strong  a  grain;  in  the  rough  it  is 
"  dusty  "  to  the  touch,  but  when  smooth-planed  it  presents  a  flat,  glossy  surface.  It 
has  a  peculiar  yellowish-pink  colour,  which  becomes  more  pronounced  in  parts  towards 
die  centre.  It  takes  varnishes  and  stains  excellently  well,  and  it  is  fairly  strong,  and 
would  probably  be  a  very  satisfactory  lumber  were  it  not  for  one  very  serious  draw- 
back :  it  can  never  be  properly  seasoned.  Different  importers  have  described  it  vari- 
ously as  "  restless,"  "  an  example  of  perpetual  motion,"  and  "  as  active  as  a  dry  cell." 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  wood  is  very  susceptible  to  atmospheric  conditions,  and  twists 
and  warps  in  all  directions,  both  lengthwise  and  crosswise.  For  this  reason  it  is  not 
thought  that  Brazilian  pine  will  permanently  replace  Canadian  spruce  for  the  par- 
ticular purposes  for  which  the  latter  has  been  most  used,  such  as  freezing  chambers, 
skirting  boards,  architraves  of  windows,  flooring  and  partition  work,  but  the  present 
position  is  that  consumers  rather  prefer  to  put  up  with  an  inferior  wood  than  pay  the 
higher  prices  necessarily  demanded  for  the  Canadian  spruce. 

An  Easy  Means  of  Transport  for  Brazilian  Pine. 

Around  the  estuary  of  the  Plate  there  have  always  been  a  number  of  "  armadores," 
or  owners  and  charterers  of  small  coasting  vessels,  which  have  been  used  for  trading 
between  points  on  the  rivers  Parana,  Uruguay,  the  Plate  and  the  neighbouring 
republics  of  Uruguay,  Paraguay  and  Brazil.  These  coasters  have  been  mostly  engaged 
in  bringing  sand  and  stone  from  Uruguay,  and  yerba  mate  and  coffee  from  Brazil. 
To  Brazil  they  have  taken  Argentine  live  stock  and  flour.  When  Canadian  spruce 
began  to  get  too  high  in  price,  therefore,  the  relatively  small  merchants,  traders, 
charterers  and  owners  found  at  their  disposal  an  easy  market  and  easy  means  of  trans- 
port, and  quantities  of  the  lumber  began  to  arrive.  Customs  statistics  showing  the 
exact  quantities  of  Brazilian  pine  imported  are  not  yet  available. 
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How  Canadian  Spruce  Market  was  Affected. 

The  advent  of  Brazilian  pine  into  this  market  has  affected  the  six  or  seven  large, 
or  regular,  importers  in  two  ways :  It  has  taken  from  their  hands  what  was,  in  prac- 
tice, a  monopoly,  and  it  has  forced  them  to  sell  stocks,  in  some  instances  at  a  loss  and 
in  others  at  cost  price.  They  have  occasionally  been  forced  to  sell  at  a  loss  in  order  to 
liquidate  accumulated  stocks;  and  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  understand  that  it  is  in 
their  present  interests  to  sell  Canadian  spruce  even  at  cost  price,  and  to  continue  doing 
so,  rather  than  to  allow  the  trade,  which  by  reason  o>f  the  capital  and  organization 
required  was  confined  to  them,  to  slip  into  other  channels. 

One  firm,  perhaps  the  largest  importer  here,  states  that  they  have  lost  so  much  as 
$30  per  M  feet  on  some  shipments,  and  that  others  have  had  to  be  sold  for  the  value  of 
the  freight  paid  on  them.  Another  firm  claim  to  have  lost  $230,000  on  lumber  during 
the  last  two  years,  although  this  figure  would  appear  to  the  casual  observer  to  be 
rather  high.  For  the  moment,  however,  it  is  certain  that  none  of  the  large  regular 
importers  are  likely  to  manifest  much  interest  in  the  business  of  bringing  down  cargo 
lots  of  spruce.  An  old-established  regular  importer  of  pitch-pine  and  spruce  estimates 
that  in  order  to  successfully  compete  with  Brazilian  pine,  Canadian  spruce  should  cost 
f.o.b.  somewhere  near  $19  and  $21  per  M  feet,  and  freight  charges  between  $15  and 
$21  per  M  feet. 

Decreased  Consumption. 

But  in  addition  to  the  present  competition  from  Brazil,  another  very  important 
factor  must  be  taken  into  consideration,  and  that  is  the  decreased  consumption.  Dur- 
ing the  wave  of  prosperity  which  reached  its  height  during  the  centenary  year  and 
which  was  checked  by  the  beginning  of  the  economic  crises  of  1912,  building  opera- 
tions were  undertaken  on  an  enormous  scale,  and  even  then  builders  were  unable  to 
keep  pace  with  the  demand  at  times.  The  building  trade  may  be  said  to  be  practically 
dead  to-day,  but  all  who  know  Argentina  will  know  that  this  condition  is  but  transitory 
and  that  when  peace  is  established  in  Europe  and  immigration  again  sets  in,  the  trade 
in  lumber  will  flourish  again  as  it  did  in  1912  and  preceding  years. 

Canadian  Exports  of  Wood  to  Argentina. 

The  value  of  the  Argentine  market  for  Canadian  lumber  can  be  appreciated  from 
the  following  export  figures,  covering  a  period  of  nine  years : — 

Exports  of  Wood  and  Manufactures  of,  to  Argentina. 

Canadian  Customs  Valuation. 


Year.  $  Gold. 

1907  (9  months)  ...  ■   1,592,612 

1908    2,068,388 

1909    1,554,383 

1910   2,556,940 

1911   2,533,651 

1912   2,419,979 

1913   1,463,312 

1914  /.   1,328,104 

1915    436,682 
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GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  J.  Forsyth  Smith.) 

Liverpool,  January  9,  1917. 

GENERAL  APPLE  MARKET  CONDITIONS. 

Prices  during  December  have  shown  a  further  decline,  which  has  been  especially 
marked  in  Glasgow,  owing  to  heavy  supplies.  Ontario  apples  at  this  port,  however, 
have  maintained  a  fairly  satisfactory  level,  though  dropping  below  those  ruling  in 
Liverpool.  Nova  Scotia  apples,  never  popular  in  the  northern  port,  have  been  moved 
at  figures  considerably  below  those  obtained  in  London  and  Liverpool,  and  southern 
buyers  have  taken  advantage  of  the  situation  to  make  considerable  purchases  for  the 
London  market,  finding  it  to  their  advantage  to  do  this,  and  to  pay  the  additional 
freight  rather  than  to  buy  at  the  London  figures.  Liverpool  prices  for  Nova  Scotians 
have  been  well  maintained,  this  market  giving  returns  about  equal  to  those  of  London, 
The  London  supply  of  Nova  Scotians  during  the  month  has  been  limited  to  the  cargo 
of  the  ss.  Sachem  (about  30,000  barrels),  the  ss.  Salerno  having  arrived  too  late  to  make 
it  possible  to  dispose  of  her  cargo  before  the  holiday  season. 

The  quality  and  condition  of  Ontario  and  Nova  Scotia  arrivals  have  been  generally 
satisfactory,  although  there  have,  of  course,  been  a  certain  proportion  of  slack  packs 
and  some  wasty  and  frost  touched  lots.  Nova  Scotia  Golden  Russets  have  been  espe- 
cially in  request,  and  the  markets  could  have  absorbed  larger  quantities  of  these  to 
advantage.  Ribstons  have  been  in  good  demand  in  London,  and  Greenings  and  Bald- 
wins have  also  been  much  appreciated.  There  have  been  some  very  fine  packs  of 
Ontario  Baldwins,  Greenings,  and  Cranberries  in  Liverpool,  which  realized  top  prices. 
The  few  Golden  Russets  and  Spies  coming  forward  have  also  met  with  a  most  satis- 
factory reception.  One  small  lot  of  Nova  Scotia  apples  ex.  ss.  Tabasco,  bought  direct 
by  a  Liverpool  importer  was  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  as  to  grade  and  quality. 
Samples  inspected  were  very  unsatisfactory.  Spies,  pencil  marked  "  No.  1  and  2  " 
were  not  equal  to  many  Extra  No.  3  packs,  Baldwins,  No.  2,  were  very  inferior,  and 
Salome,  No.  2  could  not  reasonably  be  classed  as  a  fair  No.  3. 

Barrel  Apple  Prices. 

The  following  table  shows  the  prices  at  which  the  principal  varieties  of  Canadian 
barrel  apples  were  sold  on  the  principal  markets  during  December: — 


Variety — 

Ontario.  Liverpool.  Glasgow.  London. 

Baldwins,  1   30s.        to  40s.  26s.  to  37s.  — 

2   28s.  31s.  6d.     24s.  28s.  — 

3   24s.  29s.  6d.     19s.  21s.  — 

Golden  Russets,  1   33s.  6d.  42s.  —  — 

2   29s.  —  —  — 

3   25s.  28s.  —  — 

Kings,  1   38s.  6d.         —  29s.  6d.  35s.  — 

2   29s.  —  28s.  — 

3   —  —  25s.  6d.  — 

Greenings,  1   37s.  —  35s.  39s.  — 

2   35s.  6d.         —  27s.  29s  — 

3   25s.  —  19s.  — 

Cranberry,  1   35s.  —  33s.  — 

2   33s.  —  27s.  6d.  — 

3   ..  28s.  —  21s.  — 
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Barrel  Apple  Prices— C ontinued. 

Variety — 

Ontario.  Liverpool.  Glasgow.  London. 


Spies, 

1  

  35s.  6d. 

to  39  s. 

29s.  to 

34s. 

~ r 

34s.  6d. 

27s. 

29s. 

■ 

24s. 

19s. 

Wageners, 

(, 

Ben  Davis, 

i" 

ZbS. 

o 

22s. 

24s. 

o 

9  9c 

Z  Oo. 

17„  CA 
1  ( S.  DQ. 

9flo  RrJ 
ZUS.  DQ. 

fetarKs, 

1 

9  flo 
0  US. 

9  9o  CA 

66S.  bO. 

o 

ZDS. 

■  << 

9 

91  o 

zis. 

9  9o 

zzs. 

Pewaukees, 

1 

9  Or, 

9 

ZoS. 

9 

91  o 
ZIS. 

Nova  Scotia. 

Baldwins, 

o  US. 

91  o 
ZIS. 

9  Oia    ft  /I 
ZZ'S.  DQ. 

z6s.  to 

0  0  o 

zss. 

o 

26s. 

18s. 

21s. 

24s. 

26s. 

9 

23s.  6d. 

15s. 

16s. 

21s. 

23s. 

Kings, 

1.  .     .  . 

31s. 

27s. 

29s. 

2  

25s. 

27s. 

30s. 

3. .  : . 

23s. 

22s 

24s. 

Ribstons, 

1  

97c,    e  ,1 

99c 

zzs. 

07c, 

z  <  s. 

9  1  o 
0  IS. 

2  

0  Co 

9  flo 

zus. 

O  Co 

zbS. 

9  flo 

o  US. 

»•  ■• 

3  

0  9o 

ZoS. 

O  A  o 

Z4S. 

£  1 

Greenings, 

1  

9  c0 

9Qo 

ZoS. 

9Cc 
ZbS 

O  Acs 

Z4S. 

OOo 
ZoS. 

1 

2  .  .    .  .   .  . 

0  0c. 

9  Co 
ZbS. 

9  flo 

zus. 

O  Oo 

zzs. 

22s. 

ZOS. 

3  

1  Qcj 

9Co 
ZbS. 

lbs.  dci. 

O  Ao 
ZUS. 

0  \  c- 

Z4S. 

Golden  Russets,  1  

9  Oo 

9  Co 

o  bs. 

34s. 

9  Co 

obs. 

2  

9  O  c,    f!  A 

9  9o 
0  ZS. 

9Rc 
ZDS. 

9  1  o 

o  IS. 

9  Ac 

o4S. 

1  . 

3  

....  24s. 

27  s. 

17s. 

26s. 

28s. 

Wageners, 

1  

•  .  .   .  .  30s. 

22s. 

25s.  6d. 

2  

.  .    .  .     26s.  6d. 

21s. 

23s.  6d. 

3  

.  .    .  .     21s.  6d. 

Starks, 

1  

^   .  .  25s. 

29s. 

22s. 

27s. 

26s. 

2  

.  .   .  .  22s. 

18s. 

22s.  6d. 

24s. 

o 

....     19  s. 

23s.  6d. 

16s. 

23s. 

Fallawaters, 

1  

....  27s. 

29s. 

25s. 

27s. 

24s. 

28s. 

2  

.  .   .  .     25s.  6d. 

26s.  6d. 

21s. 

23s. 

21s. 

24s. 

3  

20s. 

21s. 

Where  a  particularly  wide  range  of  prices  appears  above,  as  in  the  case  of  Ontario 
Baldwins,  Golden  Russets  and  Spies,  on  the  Liverpool  market,  the  top  figure  repre- 
sents some  particularly  fine  packs. 

During  December,  1915,  prices  for  No.  l's  on  all  markets  ranged  as  follows: — 
Ontario — Baldwins,  20s.  to  26s.;  Golden  Russets,  25s.  to  28s.;  Spies,  22s.  to  30s.; 
Cranberry,  21s.  to  25s.;  Pewaukees,  15s.  to  20s  ;  Ben  Davis,  16s.  to  23s.;  Kings,  22s. 
to  26s.;  Starks,  25s.;  Greenings,  22s.  to  27s.  Nova  Scotia — Fallawaters,  14s.  to  16s.; 
Ribstons,  16s.  to  21s.;  Kings,  13s.  to  16s.;  Golden  Russets,  17s.  to  22s.;  Baldwins, 
14s.  to  15s.;  Starks,  13s.  to  15s 

CANADIAN  BOX  APPLES. 

Several  shipments  of  British  Columbia  apples  have  been  on  sale  in  Liverpool 
and  Glasgow  during  the  past  month.  Many  of  these  were  No.  2's,  and,  in  consequence, 
lacking  in  colour,  and,  in  general,  the  pack  was  scarcely  up  to  the  high  standard  set 
by  our  American  competitors.  This,  together  with  the  fact  that  American  box 
apples  of  very  fine  grade  and  quality  were  on  the  market  in  heavy  supply,  and  that 
many  varieties  were  little  known,  resulted  in  prices  that  were  not  as  satisfactory  as 
might  have  been  hoped  for. 

Glasgow  Apple  Market  Prices. 
Prices  in  Glasgow  were  as  follows: — 

December  8,  ex  ss.  Carthaginian,  Athenian,  Pretorian:  Spies,  No.  1,  best  counts, 
lis.  3d.  to  lis.  9d.,  large,  10s.  to  10s.  6d. ;  Jonathans,  No.  1,  best  counts,  10s.  6d.  to 
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10s.  9d.,  large  10s.;  Spitzenbergs,  No.  1,  best -counts  10  s.  9d.  to  lis.,  large,  10s.;  New- 
towns,  No.  1,  best  counts  10s.  9d.  to  lis.,  large,  9s.  to  9s  9d. ;  Salome,  No.  1,  best  counts 
10s.  9d. ;  Russets,  best  counts,  lis.;  Wageners,  No.  1,  best  counts  9s.  to  9si  3d.,  large, 
Bs.  6d.;  Jonathans,  2's,  best  counts  9s.  6d.;  Spies,  No.  2,  best  counts,  9s.  3d.,  large,  9s  ; 
Canada  Red,  No.  2,  9s.;  Ben  Davis,  No.  2,  8s.;  Salome,  No.  2,  9s. 

December  13- — ex  ss.  Athenian,  Pretorian:  Jonathans,  No.  1,  113  to  125,  9s.  9d.  to 
10s.  3d ,  138  to  188,  10s.  to  10s.  3d. ;  200  to  225,  9s.  to  9s.  6d. ;  Rome  Beauty,  No.  1, 
125,  9s.  6d.;  138  to  188,  9s.  9d.;  Newtowns,  No.  1,  70  to  110,  9s.  9d.;  130  to  170, 
10s.  6d.;  Spies,  No.  1,  50  to  70,  9s.  6d.;  80  to  90,  9s.  9d  ;  100  to  HO,  10s.  6d.;  No.  2, 
all  sizes,  9s.  6d. ;  Wageners,  No.  1,  80  to  100,  9s. ;  110  to  180,  9s.  3d. ;  No.  2,  all  sizes, 
9s.;  Gano,  No.  1,  90  to  110,  9s.  3d.;  120  to  180,  9s.  6d.;  No.  2,  200,  9s.;  Ben  Davis, 
No.  1,  130  to  180,  8s.  6d. ;  90  to  120,  8s.  3d. 

December  22 — ex  ss.  Scotian:  Spies,  No.  1,  120  to  170,  10s.;  No.  2,  all  sizes,  8s. 
6d.  to  8s.  9d.;  Russets,  No.  2,  100  to  130,  lis.;  160  to  170,  10s.  6d.;  180  to  200,  10s.; 
Rome  Beauty,  No.  1,  80,  8s.  6d. ;  90  to  100,  9s. ;  '110  to  180,  9s.  6d. ;  No.  2,  '70  to  80, 
8s.;  90  to  200,  8s.  6d.;  Salome,  No.  1,  120  to  130,  9s.;  150  to  170,  9s.  3d.;  No.  2,  200, 
8s.  6d. ;  New  York  Wine,  No.  2,  110  to  ISO,  8s.  6d. ;  Bellefleur,  No.  2,  80  to  170,  8s. ; 
Wagener,  No.  1,  80  to  110,  8s.  3d.  to  8s.  6d.;  120  to  180,  9s.;  No.  2,  130  to  225,  8s.  3d. 

Liverpool  Apple  Market  Prices. 
Prices  in  Liverpool  were  as  follows : — 

December  C  and  8. — Ex  ss.  Cape  Finisterra :  Canada  Baldwins,  No.  1,  medium 
sizes,  8s.  6d.;  Jonathans,  No.  1,  130  to  160,  9s.  6d.;  i70,  9s  9d.;  100  to  120,  9s.;  Wag- 
eners, No.  1,  130  to  150,  9s.  6d. 

December  27. — Ex  ss.  Missenabie:  Winter  Bananas.  No.  1,  120  to  160,  10s.  3d.; 
80,  8s.  3d.;  60  to  70,  8s.;  90  to  100,  Ss.  9d.;  Ben  Davis,  No.  1,  120  to  160,  8s.  6d.;  90 
to  110,  7s.  9d.  bid;  180  to  200,  7s.  6d.  bid;  Ontario,  No.  1,  70  to  100,  7s.  6d.  bid;  100 
to  180,  8s. ;  Newtowns,  No.  2,  90  to  100,  8s.  9d. ;  100  to  150,  9s.  9d. ;  160  to  170,  10s. 
3d.;  180  to  210,  10s.;  Rome  Beauty,  No.  2,  70  to  110,  8s.;  120  to  130,  8s.  9d.;  150  to 
200,  9s. 

Very  few  Ontario  box  apples  have  been  on  offer.  A  few  excellent  Nova  Scotia 
Spies -and  Wageners  were  inspected  in  Liverpool,  and  it  is  reported  from  London  that 
some  very  fine  Nova  Scotia  Wellingtons  and  Ribstons  in  boxes  sold  towards  the  end 
of  the  month  at  10s.  to  12s.  for  the  former,  and  16s.  for  the  latter. 

Last  year  in  December,  the  range  of  Canadian  box  apples  on  all  markets  was  as 
follows :  British  Columbia :  Ontarios,  No.  1,  8s. ;  Grimes  Golden,  No.  1,  8s.  6d. ; 
Jonathans,  No.  1,  9s.  to  12s.  6d. ;  Spitzenbergs,  No.  1,  9s.  to  12s.  6d. ;  Yellow  Newtowns. 
No.  1,  medium  sizes,  9s.  6d.  to  10s.  6d. ;  Rome  Beauty,  No.  1,  110,  9s.  6d. ;  120,  10s.; 
90,  8s  6d. ;  80,  8s.;  Gano,  No.  1,  medium  sizes,  8s  3d.  to  8s.  6d.,  large,  7s.  to  7s.  9d. , 
Cox's  Orange,  8s.  to  12s.  Ontario:  Baldwins,  No.  1,  6s.  to  8s.  3d.,  No.  2,  5s.  to  5s. 
3d.;  Greenings,  No.  1,  6s.  3d.  to  7s.  6d.,  No.  2,  5s.  to  6s.  9d. ;  Kings,  No.  1,  8s.  6d„ 
No.  2,  5s.  9d. ;  Spies,  Fancy,  lis. ;  No.  1,  8s.  6d.  to  10s.  9d. 

AMERICAN  BOX  APPLE'S. 

Arrivals  of  American  box  apples  during  December  were  considerably  heavier  thaii 
during  the  same  month  in  previous  years,  and  this,  together  with  the  anticipation  of 
still  heavier  supplies  towards  the  end  of  the  month  brought  about  a  dragging  demand 
and  somewhat  lower  prices.  Quality  and  condition,  generally,  have  been  excellent, 
though  the  softer  varieties,  Jonathans,  in  particular,  were  showing  signs  of  softening. 
California  Newtowns  moved  slowly,  being  difficult  to  sell  in  the  presence  of  lar.ge  sup- 
plies of  the  superior  Washington  and  Oregon  apples.  Many  of  them,  also,  were 
inferior  in  quality  and  not  in  good  condition. 
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Prices  of  American  Box  Apples'. 

Prices  have  been  as  follows :  California  Newtowns,  4  tiers,  9s.  to  10s.  9d. ;  4i 
tiers,  9s.  6d.  to  10s.;  Oregon  Newtowns,  Extra  Fancy,  medium  sizes,  lis.  6d.  to  13s.; 
Washington  Spitzenberg,  Extra  Fancy,  medium  sizes,  lis.  to  lis.  9d. ;  Jonathan, 
Extra  Fancy,  medium  sizes,  10s.  to  lis.;  Winesaps,  Extra  Fancy,  medium  sizes,  lis. 
to  lis.  3d.  Maine  box  apples,  Baldwins,  10s.  6d.  to  lis. ;  Spies,  10s.  6d. ;  Ben  Davis, 
9s.  3d.  to  9s.  6d. 

Last  year  in  December,  American  box  apples  sold  as  follows:  California  New- 
towns,  5s.  6d.  to  7s.;  Oregon  Newtowns,  8s.  to  lis.  6d.;  Washington  Rome  Beauties, 
7s.  3d.  to  9s.  6d.;  Winesaps,  8s.  6d.  to  10s. 

APPLE  IMPORTS,  INTO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

The  following  are  the  official  statistics  of  apple  imports  (in  cwts.)  into  the  United 
Kingdom  during  the  corresponding  weeks  of  the  years  1914,  1915  and  1916: — 


1916. 

1915. 

1914. 

Week  ending-  December  2 — Total  imported  

.  .    .  .  112,473 

129,921 

124,268 

"                  "          2 — From  Canada  

..    ..  18,917 

51,810 

"                  "          9 — Total  imported  

.  .    .  .  109,930 

71,233 

117,097 

"                  "          9 — From  Canada  

.  .    .  .  48,501 

13,668 

16 — Total  imported  

.  .    .  .  99,964 

126, §1.4 

161,523 

16 — From  Canada  

.  .    .  .  43,746 

34,927 

..    ..  127,049 

98,426 

88,872 

23 — From  Canada  

.  .    .  .  34,495 

36,160 

30 — Total  imported  

.  .    .  .  53,250 

22,935 

117,508 

30 — From  Canada  

.  .    .  .  8,263 

2,810 

.  .    .  .  502,666 

449,329 

609,268 

"                — From  Canada  

..    ..  153,922 

139,375 

According  to  these  statistics,  the  imports  during  December,  1916,  shows  an  increase 
over  those  received  during  November,  1916,  and,  also,  over  those  received  during 
December,  1915,  although  they  are  100,000  cwt.  short  of  those  received  during  Decem- 
ber, 1914.  The  proportion  of  Canadian  apples  was  also  greater  than  in  November, 
1916,  30  per  cent  as  against  21  per  cent.  During  December,  1915,  the  proportion  of 
Canadian  apples  shown  by  these  statistics  was  also  30  per  cent.  % 

APPLE  SUPPLY  IN  LIVERPOOL. 


The  following  table  gives  statistics  collected  by  one  of  the  apple  brokers  of  Liver- 
pool, showing  the  quantities  of  Canadian  and  American  apples  that  have  reached  the 
Liverpool  market  in  the  corresponding  weeks  of  the  years  1913,  1914,  1915,  and  1916 : — 


Week  ending  on  or  about. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

Brls. 

Boxes. 

Brls. 

Boxes. 

Brls. 

Boxes. 

Brls. 

Boxes. 

26,197 

10,104 

31,910 

12,687 

29,355 

13,929 

16,78rt 

33,290 

12  

52,671 

17,382 

52.413 

1,462 

47,165 

14,913 

7,246 

28,810 

19  

7,124 

9,885 

28,185 

29,944 

16,072 

52,631 

7,420 

12,304 

26  

6,838 

2,298 

40,769 

30,274 

300 

534 

5,263 

36,291 

Total  

92,830 

39,669 

153,277 

74,367 

92,892 

82,037 

46,715 

110,695 

The  total  arrivals  of  American  and  Canadian  apples  in  Liverpool  from  July  1, 
1916,  to  December  26,  are  placed  at  229,287  barrels  and  402,174  boxes,  as  against 
277,248  barrels  and  214,290  boxes  during  the  same  period  in  1915. 

Both  barrel  and  box  apple  receipts  at  this  port  show  a  decrease  for  the  month,  as 
compared  with  November,  but  while  barrel  apples  are  fewer  than  during  December  of 
the  past  three  years,  box  apples  show  a  marked  increase. 
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THE  PEAR  MARKET. 

Although  supplies  of  imported  pears  have  been  very  limited,  there  has  been  a 
considerable  drop  on  the  auction  markets  from  the  high  prices  reported  as  ruling  in 
October  and  November.  Eastern  State  Keiffers  in  barrels  have  sold  in  Liverpool  at 
25s.  to  35s.  and  boxes  at  8s.  to  9s.  9d.  Washington  Winter  Nelis  have  sold  at  7s.  to 
9s.  6d.  per  box  and  California  E.  Beurre  in  half  boxes  at  8s.  to  9s. 

A  Liverpool  broker  gives  the  total  quantities  of  American  and  Canadian  pears 
that  have  reached  that  market  during  December  as  1,868  barrels  and  7,385  boxes  and 
half  boxes,  as  against  4,554  barrels  and  22,011  boxes  and  half  boxes  in  November.  The 
total  receipts  from  July  1,  1916,  to  December  26,  1916,  are  given  as  19,128  barrels  and 
125,070  boxes  and  half  boxes,  as  against  5,795  barrels  and  38,361  boxes  and  half  boxes 
during  the  same  period  in  1915. 

FRUIT  IMPORTS  INTO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

The  following  are  the  quantities  of  various  fruits  that  were  imported  into  the 
United  Kingdom  during  the  month  of  December,  1916,  1915,  and  1914: — 

1916.  1915.  1914.  • 

Bananas   (bunches                                         412,460  495,786  623,963 

Oranges  (cwts)                                              853,127  1,018,039  1,120,469 

Pears  (cwts)                                                   23,394  15,781  27,099 


RULES  AND  REGULATIONS  FOR  COUNTRY  ELEVATORS. 

The  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada  have  issued  the  subjoined  rules 
and  regulations  for  country  elevators,  setting  forth  the  tariff  of  licensed  country 
elevators  for  the  year  ending  August  31,  1917 ;  the  general  rules  and  regulations ;  and 
regulations  for  storing  grain  in  country  elevators  where  there  is  disagreement  as  to 
grade  and  dockage;  all  of  which  have  been  duly  approved  by  Order  in  Council: — 

TARIFF  OF  LICENSED  COUNTRY  ELEVATOR  CHARGES  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  AUGUST  31,  1917. 

Subject  to  the  capacity  of  the  elevator  and  the  nature  of  the  construction,  all 
grain  tendered  must  be  taken  into  store  upon  the  following  terms  and  conditions,  and 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Canada  Grain  Act,  1912. 

Maximum  Rates. 

Receiving,  elevating,  spouting,  insurance  against  fire,  storing  for  the  first  fifteen  \ 
days  and  putting  into  cars  on  track.   No  elevator  shall  charge  more  than  one  and  three- 
quarters  of  a  cent  per  bushel.    Storage  not  otherwise  provided,  including  insurance 
against  fire  for  each  succeeding  day  after  the  first  fifteen  days  shall  not  exceed  one- 
thirtieth  of  one  cent  per  bushel. 

Shrinkage  for  Stored  Grain. 

No  elevator  shall  take  more  than  one-half  of  one  per  cent  to  take  care  of  shrinkage 
and  waste  in  handling,  storing  and  transmitting  the  grain  to  a  terminal. 

No  elevator  shall  take  more  than  one  per  cent  shrinkage  on  tough,  damp  and  wet 
grain. 

Shrinkage  on  Cash  Grain. 

On  street  grain  no  elevator  shall  take  a  greater  dockage  than  that  shown  by  a 
proper  test  over  a  number  ten  sieve,  except  where  grain  contains  foreign  grain  or  seeds 
which  cannot  be  taken  out  by  a  number  ten  sieve. 
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Dockage, 

No  elevator  shall  take  a  greater  dockage  than  that  shown  by  a  proper  test  over  a 
number  ten  sieve,  except  where  grain  contains  foreign  grain  or  seeds  which  cannot  be 
taken  out  by  a  number  ten  sieve. 

Every  elevator  must  be  equipped  with  the  necessary  sieves  and  scales  for  making 
proper  tests,  and  the  elevator  operator  must  make  the  tests  in  the  presence  of  the 
owner  of  the  grain  when  requested. 

General. 

When  tough,  damp  or  wet  grain  is  taken  into  store  it  shall  be  at  the  owner's  risk, 
and  the  elevator  operator  shall  have  the  right  to  ship  it  immediately  to  a  terminal 
elevator  for  treatment. 

The  owner  shall  have  the  right  to  name  the  terminal  elevator  to  which  it  shall  be 
shipped. 

RULES  AND  REGULATIONS   FOR  COUNTRY  ELEVATORS. 

1.  In  shipping  or  delivering  any  grain  stored  in  a  country  elevator,  the  net  weight 
on  the  ticket  or  tickets  shall  be  final;  unless  an  investigation  by  the  Board  of  Grain 
Commissioners  shows  reason  for  the  contrary.  The  shipper  to  be  paid  in  case  of  short 
shipment  up  to  the  amount  of  his  or  her  ticket  or  tickets  for  the  full  billing  capacity 
of  the  car  at  the  same  price  as  the  car  was  disposed  of. 

2.  All  shipping  bills  for  grain  shipped  through  an  elevator  shall  be  made  out  by 
the  elevator  agent,  and  he  shall  advise  such  parties  as  the  owner  may  instruct. 

3.  The  elevator  owner  shall,  on  all  grain  shipped  through  the  elevator,  have  the 
right  to  retain  and  hold  the  shipping  bill  until  he  receives  a  guarantee  from  the  owner 
of  the  grain,  another  elevator  owner,  a  licensed  commission  firm  or  individual,  or  any 
one  else  that  the  car  may  be  sold  to,  that  they  make  proper  adjustment  as  to  the  weight 
and  grade.  Upon  receipt  of  storage  tickets  and  lawful  charges,  the  elevator  owner  shall 
deliver  either  the  shipping  bill  to  the  party  presenting  the  ticket  or  tickets,  or  a  ter- 
minal warehouse  receipt  for  the  full  amount  of  the  grain  called  for  in  the  ticket  or 
tickets  presented,  up  to  the  full  carload. 

4.  The  owner  of  grain  in  an  elevator  wishing  such  grain  shipped  to  any  point  other 
than  a  terminal  point,  or  where  Government  weights  cannot  be  obtained,  the  owner  of 
the  grain  must  then  accept  the  elevator  weights  at  the  shipping  point  as  final,  unless 
the  owner  of  the  grain  proves  the  shipping  weights  are  not  correct.  Provided,  however, 
that  the  owner  of  the  grain  can  always  demand  an  affidavit  as  to  the  actual  grain 
shipped  or  delivered  from  the  elevator  operator  and  receiver  of  said  grain  respectively. 

5.  "  No  owner  or  operator  of  a  country  elevator  or  warehouse  shall  sell,  assign, 
mortgage,  pledge  or  hypothecate  any  grain  stored  in  such  elevator  or  warehouse,  for 
which  graded  storage  tickets  or  '  subject  to  grade  and  dockage '  tickets  or  special  bin 
tickets  have  been  issued,  and  the  owner  or  operator  may  be  required  by  the  .board  to 
produce  at  any  time  proper  registered  warehouse  receipts  or  bills  of  lading  for  such 
grain  as  has  been  shipped  from  the  country  elevator  or  warehouse,  and  for  which  there 
is  still  outstanding  graded  storage  tickets  or  1  subject  to  grade  and  dockage '  tickets  or 
special  bin  tickets." 

RULES  AND  REGULATIONS    FOR    STORING    GRAIN    IN    COUNTRY    ELEVATORS  WHERE  THERE  IS 
DISAGREEMENT  AS  TO  GRADE  AND  DOCKAGE. 

1.  The  ticket  or  tickets  issued  under  and  by  virtue  of  these  rules  and  regulations 
must  have  incorporated  therein  at  the  time  ofi  issue,  the  grade  offered  by  the  elevator 
owner  or  operator  to  the  owner  of  the  grain,  and  the  following  words :  "  Subject  to 
Inspector's  Grade  and  Dockage." 
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2.  The  owner  of  the  grain  can  only  demand  the  quantity  that  the  storage  ticket 
or  tickets  call  for. 

3.  In  case  there  is  a  dispute  as  to  the  weighing  accuracy  of  the  receiving  scales, 
it  shall  be  incumbent  upon  the  owner  of  the  elevator  to  prove  that  the  scales  are 
weighing  accurately. 

4.  A  proper  sample  must  be  drawn  from  each  wagon  load  by  the  elevator  operator 
at  the  time  of  delivery,  in  the  presence  of  the  party  delivering  same,  and  such  sample 
must  be  drawn  satisfactorily  to  both  the  deliverer  and  the  operator. 

5.  Such  sample  must  be  placed  in  a  receptacle  satisfactory  to  the  owner  of  the 
grain 

0.  After  the  grain  is  delivered  the  sample  drawn  must  be  properly  mixed  in  the 
receptacle  in  which  it  has  been  placed.  The  owner  and  the  elevator  operator  shall 
then  take  out  of  the  quantity  mixed  at  least  three  pounds,  and  place  it  in  a  receptacle 
which  must  be  numbered  and  sealed,  and  so  made  that  it  can  be  securely  locked.  The 
receptacle  shall  be  supplied  by  the  elevator  owner,  and  secured  by  a  padlock.  The  lock 
shall  be  provided  by  the  owner  of  the  grain,  and  he  shall  retain  possession  of  the 
key.  The  receptacle  and  key  shall  thereupon  be  immediately  forwarded  to  the  Chief 
Inspector  of  Grain,  Winnipeg,  Man.,  all  charges  prepaid.  After  receiving  the  inspec- 
tor's certificate,  showing  grade  and  dockage,  the  operating  agent  shall  issue  a  storage 
ticket,  showing  grade  and  dockage,  as  given  by  the  chief  inspector,  for  the  full 
amount  of  grain  taken  into  store,  and  shall  deliver  to  the  owner  at  his  request,  in  not 
less  than  carload  lots,  on  track  or  at  a  terminal  point,  the  grade  and  quantity  the 
storage  tickets  call  for,  after  the  owner  has  surrendered  the  storage  receipts  and  paid 
or  tendered  all  lawful  charges  against  said  grain. 

7.  The  owner  of  the  elevator  shall,  in  all  cases  where  grain  is  taken  into  store 
under  the  foregoing  conditions,  guarantee  the  grade  and  weight  as  specified  in  the 
storage  ticket  or  tickets. 

8.  At  the  time  of  delivery  of  any  grain  where  a  ticket  of  this  kind  is  being  used, 
and  it  is  agreed  upon  by  the  owner  of  the  grain  and  the  elevator  operator  that  the 
grain  is  tough,  damp  or  wet,  and  the  elevator  operator  marks  such  ticket  or  tickets, 
"  Out  of  condition,  tough,  damp  or  wet,"  then  whatever  grade  such  sample  may 
receive  from  the  chief  inspector  it  will  still  grade  "  Tough,  damp  or  wet." 

9.  If  the  elevator  operator  fails  at  any  time  to  draw  and  preserve  such  samples 
in  the  manner  stated,  in  the  case  of  dispute  the  onus  will  be  on  the  elevator  operator 
to  prove  the  proper  grade,  and  not  on  the  owner  of  the  grain. 


MARKET  FOR  STATIONERY  IN  ITALY. 

According  to  a  recent  issue  of  the  British  Board  of  Trade  Journal,  there  ought 
to  be  a  good  market  in  Italy,  and  especially  in  the  Milan  Consular  district,  for  ruled 
and  unruled  paper,  manufactured  stationery,  card  and  box  stock,  and  certain  grades 
of  wrapping  paper.  There  has  been  a  rapid  and  continual  decrease  in  paper  stocks 
of  all  classes,  and  it  is  stated  that  the  stocks  on  hand  are  only  one-third  of  the 
normal  supply.  Prices  have  been  increased  several  times,  and  now  range  from  60  to 
75  per  cent  above  those  of  peace  times.  The  demand  for  stationery  of  the  highest 
quality  is  comparatively  small.  Medium  grades  are  sold  extensively.  Although  the 
paper-making  industry  is  well  developed  in  Italy,  only  inferior  grades  are  produced, 
because  these  can  be  manufactured  so  cheaply  that  competition  is  almost  out  of  the 
question.  Before  the  war  most  of  the  medium  grades  of  stationery,  card  and  box 
stock  and  wrapping  paper  came  from  Germany  and  Austria. 

A  prominent  dealer  in  Milan  states  that  American  firms  demand  payment  with 
order.    The  German,  French,  and  often  the  British  seller  will  give  credit,  while 
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German  sellers  before  the  war  frequently  gave  six  months,  a  discount  of  three  per 
cent  being  allowed  on  payments  made  30  days  after  receipt  of  the  goods.  The  Italian 
dealer  has  to  find  the  market  and  distribute  the  goods,  besides  attending  to  collec- 
tions. 

At  the  end  of  the  war  there  is  likely  to  be  a  great  demand  for  paper  stocks  of  all 
kinds,  including  cellulose. 


TRADE  IN  FENCING  MATERIAL  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

The  transmission  of  disease  by  the  unrestricted  movements  of  cattle,  states  the 
London  Times  Trade  Supplement,  made  the  fencing  of  farms  a  necessity  if  the  Union 
Government  was  effectively  to  check  rinderpest,  red-water,  scab,  etc.  Therefore  the 
Fencing  Act  was  passed,  and  has  justified  its  appearance  among  Union  statutes. 

Fencing,  it  should  be  understood,  is  not  a  matter  of  "  posts  and  rails  " — it  consists, 
so  far  as  farms  or  large  areas  are  concerned,  of  iron  "standards"  (the  posts),  iron 
wire,  and  iron  "  droppers,"  which  last  are  intermediate  between  the  standards  and  keep 
the  wires  equidistant  and  to  some  degree  taut ;  they  are  not  sunk  into  the  earth  at  all. 
Agricultural  South  Africa  is  an  immense  territory  and  farms  of  20,000  acres  are  not 
uncommon ;  so  that  "  fencing  material "  is  one  of  the  largest  classes  of  imports  into 
the  Union.  During  the  seven  years,  1907  to  1913,  the  average  annual  value  of  imports 
under  this  head  was  £393,000.  High-water  mark  was  reached  in  1913  when  the  total 
was  £593,000.  This  amount  was  distributed  thus :  Fencing  standards,  £203,000 ;  wire, 
£319,500;  wire  netting,  £54,500;  other  fencing  material,  £16,000. 


Plain  Wire  and  Wire  Netting. 

Wire  netting  has  been  supplied  almost  entirely  by  the  .  United  Kingdom,  whose 
share  is  about  93  per  cent.  Her  share  of  other  fencing  material  is  about  one-half. 
The  big  percentage  in  the  first  case,  and  the  small  total  value  involved  in  the  second, 
show  that  these  two  subdivisions  need  little -special  consideration  from  British  manu- 
facturers. The  position  is  very 'different  in  respect  of  standards,  and  of  wire — or  was, 
that  is  to  say  before  the  war.    The  figures  are  worth  studying : — 

UNION  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA  IMPORTS  DURING  1913. 
Country  of  Origin.  Standards  Wire. 

United  Kingdom  •   17,540  80,908 

Belgium   154,593  6,327 

Germany   27,514  83,418 

United  States   680  148,188 

Other  countries   2,798  707 


Total  £203,125  £319,548 


Standards  are,  almost  without  exception,  of  "bulb-tee,"  I,  or  H  sections,  and  are 
bored  or  punched  with  from  five  to  thirteen  holes,  as  may  be  specified,  seven  holes  being 
the  most  usual  type.  Belgian  standards  cost  £4  2s.  6d.  to  £5  per  ton  f.o.b.  Antwerp; 
importing  costs  are  from  30  per  cent  to  35  per  cent  on  that  figure,  making  the  c.i.f. 
value  from  about  £5  10s.  to  £6  15s.  at  (say)  Cape  Town.  It  may  not  be  possible  for 
British  makers  to  roll  at  the  prices  quoted,  but  if  they  are  to  maintain  their  present 
small  share,  they  must  consider  most  carefully  ways  and  means  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
production. 
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That  America  has  some  advantages  in  the  production  of  plain  wire  is  undoubted, 
but  this  position  has  to  be  faced.  The  important  factor  is,  once  again,  the  necessity 
for  British  firms  to  reduce  their  price  to  a  truly  competitive  basis.  In  the  early  part 
of  1914  German  wire  was:  8-gauge,  7s.  6d.  per  100-pound  coil,  c.i.f.,  Cape  Town;  up 
to  9s.  3d.  for  12-gauge,  American  prices  were  slightly  higher,  but  British  wire  was 
the  most  expensive  of  all.  Where  the  United  States  wire-drawer  scores  is  that,  through 
the  offices  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  he  is  able  to  deliver  ex  South  African 
stocks  to  merchants  who  do  not  therefore  need  to  invest  in  heavy  stocks  nor  to  specu- 
late on  or  cable  for  overseas  makers''  prices. 

Of  the  "  better  value  for  money  "  given  with  British  wire  there  is  no  doubt ;  but, 
in  view  of  the  huge  extent  of  stock  farms  in  the  Union,  it  can  readily  be  understood 
that  a  slight  difference  in  price  would  mean  a  considerable  extra  outlay  by  many 
farmers,  who  are  thus  satisfied  to  purchase  what  will  do  its  work  at  less  cost  than 
material  which  might  be  more  effective  at  greater  expense.  The  8-gauge  wire  is  the 
most  commonly  used,  with'  a  breaking  strain  of  800  pounds  per  square  inch.  Some 
makers  have  been  very  successful  in  introducing  a  thinner  gauge  (and  therefore 
lighter)  wire  of  an  equal  or  greater  breaking  strain,  even  up  to  1,200  pounds.  The 
extra  length  of  wire  per  ton  weight  means  less  freight  per  mile  of  wire  both  by  sea 
and  rail.  This  fact,  coupled  with  the  greater  strength  of  this  better  quality,  gives  to 
the  consumer,  ultimately,  a  greater  length  of  higher-quality  wire  for  less  money  than 
he  now  gets  in  buying  the  8-gauge  800-pound  wire.  It  is  along  this  line  that  a  better 
position  may  be  established  by  British  wire-drawers. 

Barbed  Wire  and  Fencing  Material. 

Barbed  wire  is  another  matter  altogether.  It  is  used  chiefly  for  the  top  strand  of 
the  fence,  and  since  its  barbs  are  its  protection  from  undue  strain  imposed  upon  it  by 
animals  it  need  not  be  so  strong.  Its  price  is,  approximately,  10  per  cent  to  15  per 
cent  more  per  100  pounds  than  the  plain  wire ;  being  a  double  strand,  each  is  of  thinner 
gauge — usually  12-B.W.G. 

A  most  important  detail  is  the  galvanizing,  both  of  plain  and  of  barb  wire.  The 
wires  being  subject  to  tensile  and  bending  stresses,  the  galvanizing  must  be  ductile, 
certainly  not  brittle.  The  poverty  of  most  German  and  some  American  galvanizing 
is  a  great  point  in  favour  of  British  wire,  higher  though  the  price  is.  Were  it  less 
reliable  in  this  and  other  qualities  its  sale  would  shrink  to  a  marked  extent. 

The  trade  in  fencing  material  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  big  wholesale  houses 
at  the  coast  ports,  from  whom  up-country  merchants  and  some  of  the  wealthy  farm- 
owners  buy  their  requirements.  Stocks  of  30,000  to  50,000  standards,  and  3,000  to 
5,000  coils  of  wire  (150  to  250  tons)  have  been  held  by  one  firm. 

This  is  one  of  the  lines  in  which  combination  and  co-operation  by  producers  might 
prove  highly  successful  if,  after  price  difficulties  have  been  met  and  overcome,  the 
makers  concerned  could  follow  the  example  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
and  open  stores  in  the  Union  where  stocks  might  be  held  as  an  inducement  to  mer- 
chants to  draw  upon  them.  Alone,  and  working  independently,  British  firms  will  riot 
easily  displace  competitors  as  the  biggest  suppliers  of  standards,  nor  the  Americans 
as  heading  the  list  in  wire.  Four  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  foreign  trade  is  done 
in  these  lines — a  consideration,  surely,  and  worth  attack. 
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CANADIAN  PRODUCE  PRICES  IN  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  has  furnished  the  following  market 

quotations  for  Canadian  produce  for  the  week  ended  December  27,  1916 : — 


Cheese — 

Bristol  ,   -'  - 

Liverpool    129/-  133/- per  cwt. 

London     130'-  134/-  „ 

Glasgow  .    132/-  134/- 

Butter — 

Bristol  

Liverpool    -  - 

London  

Glasgow    . .    -         210/     per  cwt. 

Bacon  (sides)— 

Bristol   -  - 

Liverpool     106/-      H2/-per  cwt. 

London     106/-  112'- 

Glasgow   -         108/-  .. 

Hams  (long  cut.  green)  — 

Bristol  

Liverpool   -  - 

London       .  .   110/-   1 14/-     per  cwt. 

Glasgow   102 '-  104/ 
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BRITISH  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCE  IMPORTS. 

This  account  furnished  by  the  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  in  London, 
shows  the  quantities  of  certain  kinds  of  agricultural  produce  imported  into  the  United 
kingdom  in  the  week  ended  December  30,  1916,  together  with  quantities  imported  the 
corresponding  week  of  the  previous  year: — 


Quantities. 

1915. 

1916. 

Animals  living — 

SheeD  and  lambs   

  No. 

AO 

Swine   « 

106 

Fresh  "Meat- 
Pork  

Meat,  unenumerated — 

 Cwt. 

188,561 
57,54f. 
11,979 

14,520 

113,783 
37,123 
7,573 

6,987 

Salted  or  Preserved  Meat — 

Bacon   n 

Beef   „ 

Hams   .. 

Pork   „ 

Meat,  unenumerated — 

Salted   M 

M  eat  preserved  otherwise  than  by  salting  (including  tinned  and  canned) 

92,692 
650 

12,373 
718 

302 
23,190 

110,627 
434 
20,088 
232 

529 
52,429 

Dairy  Produce  and  Substitutes- 
Butter  

Margarine  

Cheese  

Milk,  fresh,  in  cans  or  drum*..      

73,713 
55,863 
20,830 

48,083 
72,489 
7,303 

it  cream        

H  condensed  

Effg*  

Poultry  

Game  

 Value  £ 

30,276 
220 
225,830 
33,847 
71 

17,877 
930 
95,985 
10,578 

Rabbits,  dead  (fresh  and  frozen)  

Lard  

 Cwt. 

13,759 
45,362 

20,897 

Corn,  Grain,  Meal  and  Flour — 

Wheat  

Wheat  meal  and  flour    

Barley  

Oats  

Beans   ...   

Maize  or  Indian  corn  

2,002,100 
87,600 
315,600 
333,500 
42,211 
77,400 
826,706 

1,030,200 
89,300 
135,100 
74,400 
80,860 
21,660 
558,200 

fruit,  raw- 
Apples  

Hay  

Hops  

 Ton. 

22,935 
625 
4 

1,443 

53,250 
567 
14 
1,858 
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THE  SWISS  CHEMICAL  INDUSTRY. 


The  following  account  of  the  Swiss  chemical  industry,  which  appeared  in  the 
United  States  Commerce  Reports,  goes  to  show  the  important  position  which  Switzer- 
land holds  in  this  industry,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  she  herself  is  poor  in  mineral 
wealth  having  to  import  nearly  all  crude  materials. 

On  account  of  the  closing  of  certain  sources  of  chemical  supplies  following  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war,  a  large  number  of  inquiries  have  been  received  at  the  con- 
sulate at  Berne  from  American  importers  concerning  Swiss  dyestuffs  and  pharma- 
ceutical products. 

How  Switzerland's  chemists  have  responded  to  the  opportunity  not  only  with 
regard  to  the  American  market  but  to  those  of  the  world,  is  revealed  by  the  country's 
export  figures  for  1914  and  1915,  which  are  as  follows: — 


The  rapid  development  of  the  industry  is  all  the  more  remarkable  when  it  is 
recalled  that  Switzerland  itself  is  poor  in  mineral  wealth,  furnishing  no  raw  materials 
for  the  technical  chemist  but  salt,  lime,  and  asphalt.  With  these  exceptions,  all  crude 
materials  must  be  imported. 

The  absence  until  recently  of  cheap  motive  power,  transportation  difficulties,  the 
small  home  market,  and  aggressive  foreign  competition,  were  some  of  the  early  diffi- 
culties encountered  and  successfully  overcome  by  the  Swiss  in  the  development  of 
their  chemical  industry. 

That  it  will  continue  to  maintain  its  position  after  the  war  seems  certain,  unless 
the  country  is  itself  swept  into  the  conflict.  It  will  have  available  for  the  inevitable 
commercial ,  struggle  after  the  war  a  strong  organization  and  cheap  motive  power. 

Exports  of  aniline  colours  rose  in  value  from  $4,794,960  in  1913  to  $5,585,738  in 
1915,  of  which  more  than  half  went  to  England.  English  imports  of  Swiss  dyestuffs 
have  doubled  in  value  since  the  beginning  of  the  war.  German  imports  declined  from 
$891,773  to  $78,914,  and  those  of  the  United  States  also  showed  a  considerable  loss. 
On  the  other  hand,  Berne  dealers  are  at  present  in  the  market  for  caustic  potash  and 
other  potash  compounds  to  use  in  the  manufacture  of  dyestuffs. 

For  the  first  time  in  years  Swiss  alkaloids  and  saccharin  were  imported  by  the 
United  States.  Other  items  in  this  category  worthy  of  note  were  nucleinic  silver, 
citral,  oil  of  ginger,  glycerine,  and  oil  of  orris  root. 

In  1915  the  United  States  imported  $551,091  worth  of  Swiss  pharmaceutical 
products,  drugs,  perfumery,  and  chemicals  other  than  dyestuffs,  as  compared  with 
$394,384  worth  during  the  preceding  year.  American  purchases  are  largely  limited 
to  acid  potassium  tartrate,  boric  and  phosphoric  acids,  sodium,  tanning  extracts,  oil 
of  lavender,  carnation  oil,  camphor,  methylated  alcohol,  collodion,  phosgen,  chlorine, 
codeine,  bromine,  coal-tar  derivatives,  benzylchloride,  nitrobenzene,  naphthol,  glue, 
gelatin,  and  fish  glue. 


Items. 


1914 
$3,516,742 
6,232,660 
3,100,162 


1915. 
$5,887,067 
6,443,548 
4,747,680 


Chemicals  for  industrial  purposes  

Paints,  dyes  and  colours  

Pharmaceutical  products,  drugs  and  perfumery.  . 


RAPID  DEVELOPMENT  OF  SWISS  INDUSTRY. 
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TOTAL  EXPORTS  OF  PHARMACEUTICAL  AND  DRUG  PRODUCTS. 

The  increases  in  Switzerland's  export  trade  in  its  leading  pharmaceutical  and 
drug  products  last  year  is  clearly  shown  in  the  following  statement,  which  gives  the 
values  of  the  exports  for  the  two  years : — 


Pharmaceutical  and  drug  products 

1914. 

1915. 

$  22,000 

$  85,000 

30,000 

65,000 

1,351,000 

2,316.000 

268,000 

662,000 

24,000 

100,000 

1^86,000 

256,000 

157.000 

246,000 

97,000 

174,000 

Methylated   alcohol,    collodion,   phosgen,  chlorine, 

82,000 

344,000 

56,000 

82,000 

101,000 

310,000 

152,000 

143,000 

133,000 

145,000 

The  acid  potassium  tartrate  went  chiefly  to  Germany,  France,  and  the  United 
States;  boric  and  phosphoric  acids  to  Austria,  France,  Germany,  and  the  United 
States;  calcium  carbide  nearly  all  to  Germany;  chlorates,  perchlorates,  and  per- 
sulphates,  a  third  to  Japan,  the  remainder  largely  to  France;  sodium  to  France,  the 
United  Kingdom,  Germany,  and  the  United  States;  nitric  acid  to  Germany  and 
France;  tannic  and  gallic  acids  (the  only  items  of  importance  showing  a  decrease), 
mainly  to  France,  some  to  the  United  Kingdom;  tanning  extracts,  mainly  to  Ger- 
many, some  to  France  and  the  United  States;  glycerine,  more  than  one-half  to  the 
United  States  and  some  to  Germany;  methylated  alcohol,  collodion,  phosgen,  chlorine, 
iodine,  and  bromine,  mainly  to  the  United  Kingdom,  some  to  France,  Italy,  and  the 
United  States;  coal-tar  derivatives  mainly  to  France  and  the  United  Kingdom,  some 
to  the  United  States;  glue,  more  than  one-half  to  the  United  States;  gelatin  and 
fish  glue,  mainly  to  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  and  the  United  States. 


PHARMACEUTICAL  SPECIALTIES  SWISS  CHEMICAL  WORKS. 

Among  the  numerous  pharmaceutical  specialties  manufactured  in  this  consular 
district  are  protargol,  collargol,  argyrol,  itrol,  and  solargyl  (a  new  silver  protein 
compound,  containing  30  per  cent  of  silver  and  very  soluble  in  water).  Other  phar- 
maceutical preparations,  originating  in  this  district,  are  airol,  phytin,  thorcol,  salen, 
benzosalen,  vioform,  lipogodin,  jodostarin,  and  jodogallicin. 

Of  the  107  and  more  chemical  works  and  laboratories  in  Switzerland,  7  are  in 
the  Berne  consular  district;  the  majority,  however,  are  in  Zurich,  Basel,  and  Geneva. 
Haaf  &  Co.,  of  Liebefeld,  near  Berne,  is  perhaps  the  most  important  company  in  the 
district.  It  is  not  only  actively  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  pharmaceutical  pro- 
ducts but  it  has  succeeded  in  producing  artificial  leather,  ivory,  celluloid  and  rubber. 
The  last  is  claimed  to  be  cheaper  than  the  natural  caoutchouc. 

The  first  Swiss  chemical  factory  dates  back  to  1764,  but  the  industry  as  a  whole 
did  not  begin  to  flourish  until  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  coal-tar 
colour  industry  made  its  appearance  about  1860  and  rapidly  grew  to  be  the  most 
important  chemical  industry  of  the  country.  Its  colours  were  first  exported  in  con- 
siderable quantities  in  1896.  Synthetic  indigo,  however,  did  not  become  an  export 
article  until  1911,  when  $978,957  worth  was  exported,  more  than  one-half  going  to 
China  and  $178,854  worth  to  the  United  States. 
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EXPORTS  OF  DYESTUFFS. 

The  importance  of  the  Swiss  dye  industry  is  shown  by  the  following  table  of 
exports  since  1896 : — 


Vegetable 

Year.  Coal-tar  Dyestuff  Tanning  Synthetic 

Colours.  Extracts.  Extracts  Indigo. 

1896   $2,580,75-1  $  94,923  $126,770  — 

1897   3,186,632  117,480  147,627  — 

1898                                                      3,259,539  98,156  135,323  — 

1899   3,172,331  81,860  148,153  — 

1900   2,961,173  69,576  125,347  — 

1901                                                      2,847,389  65,610  123,719  — 

1902   3,081,563  73,871  141,673  —  , 

1903    3,336,626  76,987  146,778  — 

1904    3,452,436  75,732  133,064  — 

1905   3,862,756  73,068  160,137  — 

1906                                            ..  4,209,646  72,038  142,803  — 

1907   4,233,533  78,866  139,872  — 

1908   3,793,836  81,538  152,419  — 

1909   4,667,869  94,239  183,640  — 

1910   4,905,002  99,142  223,434  — 

1911    4,920,212  115,404  297,684  $  72,460 

1912   4,970,474  97,346  315,130  291,334 

1913   4,794,960  95,987  323,782  754,792 

1914   5,123,944  84,250  286,2.52  978,956 

1915  -.  .    ..  5,585,738  94,261  289,144  434,525 


COAL-TAR  COLOURS. 

The  Swiss  trade  in  coal-tar  colours,  apart  from  synthetic  indigo,  is  shown  in  the 
following  table: — 


Countries.  .  1914.  1915. 


Imports — 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

20,943 

$  6,417 
1,283 
456,976 
2,634 
6,417 
135 

France  

Germany  

Italy  

United  Kingdom  

4,188 
1,491,426 
8,598 
20,943 

220 
513,677 
1,543 

(o) 
(a) 
(a) 

All  other  countries  

444 

220 

(a) 

Total  

1,546,542 

$473,862 

515,660 

$270,856 

(a)  Not  separately  stated. 
Exports — 

Argentina  

30,423 
134,702 

$  18,057 
38,286 

Belgium  

705,037 
421,609 

$    201, S66 
114,390 

Brazil  

115,5  2  2 
211,203 
89,728 

71,366 
118,020 
30,610 
12,627 
41,467 
335,229 
78,914 
741,577 
57,435 
45,286 
14,133 
31,470 

British  India  

Canada  

790,897 

176,411 

China  

35,714 
118,167 
503,534 
231,485 
1,655,009 

69,004 
133,600 

39,021 

74,736 

91,712 
141,977 

72,532 
1,583,138 
5,217,900 

3-6,599 

Germany  

Italy .  .  

Netherlands  

343,700 
2,811,333 
1,385,824 

561,076 

192,432 
891,773 
409,224 
165,686 

59,295 
68,943 
25,573 
819.528 
2,958,787 
19,135 

Spain  

246,917 

94,645 

United  Kingdom  

All  other  countries  

3.128,798 
3,856,884 
1,578,730 

1,039,721 
1,296,209 
541,587 

Total.  .  *   . 

15,833,805 

$5,123,944 

10,585,706 

$5,585,738 

In  1913  the  imports  totaled  1,539,266  pounds,  valued  at  $444,683,  and  the  exports 

15,508,856  pounds;  worth  $4,T94,960. 
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NATURAL  AND  ARTIFICIAL  INDIGO. 

Germany  supplied  all  of  the  indigo  imported  into  Switzerland  in  1914,  98,987 
pounds,  valued  at  $15,598 ;  while  last  year  it  sent  all  but  3,306  pounds  out  of  a  total 
importation  of  2.9,541  pounds.  The  1915  imports  of  indigo  totaled  $14,427  in  value 
(separate  figures  by  countries  are  not  yet  available). 

The  exports  of  indigo,  by  countries,  for  1914  and  1915  are  shown  in  the  following 
statement : — 

Countries.  1914.  1915. 


Pounds. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

.  .    .  .  109,569 

$  16,930 

7,054 

$  2,316 

British  India  

.  .    .  .  68,563 

10,204 
531,256 

3,512,644 

261,026 
5,291 

715,619 

127,868 
16,755 
44,533 
31,085 
54,013 
15,211 

810,859 
5,070 

47,355 
3,478 
113,210 
25,873 
2,480 
10,357 
28,055 
39,670 
3,980 
156,141 
1,610 

France  

Italy  ' .  . 

Japan  

Netherlands.  .  .  

.  .    .  .  204,148 
.  .   .  .  162,260 
....  154,103 

33,010 
35,288 
96,225 

Russia  

United  Kingdom  

United  States  

.  .    .  .  36,155 
....  46,958 
..    ..  26,896 
.  .    .  .  1,018,093 
.  .   .  .  56,658 

22,175 
31,567 
9,061 
178,854 
14,387 

Total  

.  .    .  .  5,396,047 

$978,957 

2,094,384 

$434,525 

In  1913  the  exports  of  indigo  amounted  to  3,950,241  pounds,  worth  $754,792. 


VEGETABLE  COLOURS  FROM  DYEWOODS. 

The  manufacture  of  vegetable  colours  by  the  extraction  of  dyewoods,  chiefly 
logwood,  is  well  developed  in  Switzerland.  The  trade  in, this  branch  is  shown  by  the 
following  table: — 


Countries. 

1914. 

1! 

)15. 

Imports — 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Central  America  

409,839 

$  46,641 

109,790 

(a) 

France  

224,690 

18,683 

144,402 

(a) 

Germany  

159,614 

13,274 

341,936 

(a) 

Italy  

S81 

73 

128,309 

(a) 

United  Kingdom  

36,376 

3,024 

127,206 

(a) 

287,922 

32,767 

488,626 

(a) 

Total .  .  .  

1,119,322 

$114,462 

1,340,369 

$213,734 

(a)  Not  separately  stated. 

Exports — 

Austria  

140,875 

$11,310 

88,405 

$  8,514 

42,769 

2,760 

Denmark  

3,968 

414 

17,637 

2,642 

45,415 

6,871 

Germany  

234,351 

26,211 

130,293 

13,130 

Italy  

24,030 

5,154 

100,089 

12,174 

71,429 

4,494 

30,644 

3,314 

Netherlands  

35,053 

2,658 

39,683 

5,189 

1,763 

233 

13,668 

1,979 

6,172 

433 

4,850 

2,662 

12,566 

5,135 

24,470 

2,095 

66,359 

7,654 

22,707 

2,611 

25,573 

2,861 

41,887 

5,568 

116,404 

20,115 

United  States  

95,670 

15,000 

31,967 

6,002 

Total  

767,631 

$84,245 

709,002 

$94,254 

In  1913  Switzerland  imported  1,165,142  pounds,  worth  $115,240,  and  exported  987,- 
229  pounds,  to  the  value  of  $95,987. 
14884—3 
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IMPORTANCE  OF  SWISS  DYESTUFF  INDUSTRY. 

Few  realize  the  role  which  Switzerland  has  played  in  the  evolution  of  the  artificial 
dyestuff  industry,  despite  the  entire  absence  in  the  land  of  coal  and  of  raw  material  for 
the  manufacture  of  chemicals,  with  the  exception  of  lime  and  salt.  Immediately  prior 
to  the  war,  Switzerland,  on  the  basis  of  population,  was  supplying  twice  as  much  as 
Germany,  relatively,  to  the  world's  market  for  synthetic  colours. 

In  every  branch  of  tinctorial  chemistry  Swiss  chemists  have  displayed  a  fertility 
of  invention  quite  equal  to  that  shown  by  English,  French,  and  German  rivals. 

Some  of  the  most  important  of  the  current  standard  coal-tar  colours  originated 
in  Swiss  laboratories. 

The  following  list  of  Swiss  synthetic  dyes,  now  regularly  manufactured  and  avail- 
able for  export  to  the  United  States,  is  worthy  of  note  in  connection  with  the  existing 
shortage  in'  dyestufts : — 

Synthetic  indigo,  Sudan  colours,  chrysoidine,  alizarin  yellow  Apollo  red,  Persian 
yellow,  carminaph  garnet,  fast  red,  resorcin  yellow,  curcumine,  narceine,  tartrazine, 
metanil  yellow,  kermesin  orange,  rocelline,  roxamine,  acid  ponceau,  sulphon  violet,  azo 
alizarin  bordeaux,  also  alizarin  black,  Bismarck  brown,  diphenyl  black,  diphenyl  blue 
black,  trisulphon  violet,  trisulphon  blue,  direct  gray,  direct  black,  direct  violet,  direct 
brown,  direct  indigo  blues,  direct  blues,  anthracent  red,  indazurines,  melogene  blue, 
isodiphenyl  black,  direct  indone  blue,  trisulphon  brown,  diphenyl  green,  chloramine 
green,  alizarin  yellow,  mekong  yellow,  azo  orange  R,  Alsace  green,  diphenyl  citronine, 
diphenyl  chrysoine,  diphenyl  fast  yellow,  diphenyl  fast  brown,  diphenyl  orange,  diphenyl 
catechine,  Mikado  orange,  polychromines,  Chicago  orange,  auramine,  setoglaucine,  gla- 
cier blue,  Victoria  green,  Victoria  blues,  acid  green,  erioglaucine,  crystal  violet,  ethyl 
violet,  alkali  violet,  acid  violets,  eriocyanines,  methyl  alkali  blue,  navy  blue  B,  diphen- 
ylamine  blue,  chrome  violet,  night  blue,  wool  green,  rhodomines,  eosines,  methyl  eosine, 
cyanosines,  rose  bengale,  phosphine,  alizarin  V,  indophenols,  indochromogen,  neutral 
red,  neutral  violet,  safranine,  fuchsine,  indulines,  nigrosines,  basel  blue,  delphine  blue, 
gallocyanine,  chromocyanine,  indalizarin,  violet  moderne,  parme  R,  gallamine,  coreine, 
prenocyanines,  gallazine,  gallinilic  violets,  gallinilic  blues,  gallinilic  greens,  resorcin 
blue,  meldola's  blue,  new  blues,  fast  green  M,  muscarine,  mimosa,  cyanine. 


BRITAIN'S  COMMERCIAL  ACHIEVEMENT  AND  GERMANY'S  HUGE  TRADE 

LOSS. 

A  striking  fact  and  an  enemy  admission  place  the  economic  position  as  between 
Great  Britain  and  Germany,  her  principal  enemy,  in  a  nutshell.  The  fact  referred  to, 
as  stated  by  The  British  Export  Gazette,  is  that  during  the  two  years  of  war,  1915 
and  1916,  the  trade  volume  of  the  United  Kingdom  amounted  to  the  stupendous  total 
of  £2,883,824,000,  or  £131,667,000  in  excess  of  that  of  the  two  last  years  of  peace,  1912 
and '1913.  The  enemy  admission  was  made  by  the  German  Imperial  Treasurer,  Dr. 
HelfYerich,  in  the  course  of  the  recent  debate  in  the  Reichstag,  and  was  to  the  effect 
that  since  the  war  began  Germany  had  lost  a  foreign  trade  valued  at  £1,150,000,000. 
Dr.  Helfferich's  specific  statement  thus  confirms  in  a  remarkable  manner  our  own 
modest  estimate  that  Germany's  trade  loss  approximated  £1,000,000,000.  The  con- 
trast between  the  British  and  German  figures  is  striking  and  significant.  On  the  one 
hand  we  are  authoritatively  told  that  Germany's  commerce  has  suffered  to  the  extent 
of  £1,150,000,000;  on  the  other  hand,  Great  Britain's  commerce  has,  in  spite1  of  the 
fact  that  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  manhood  of  the  country  are  fighting  in  the  cause 
of  the  world's  freedom;  in  spite,  too,  of  the  ruthless  efforts  of  Germany  to  destroy 
British  shipping  and  cripple  our  trade;  in  spite  of  high  freights  and  scarce  tonnage, 
actually  increased  its  trade  total  to  the  no  mean  extent  of  £131.667.000. 
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What  Great  Britain  has  Accomplished. 

Month  by  month,  the  British  commercial  position,  judged  by  the  official  returns, 
steadily  improves.  It  is  true  that,  as  the  late  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  recently 
admitted,  German  submarines  have  sunk  2,250,000  tons  of  British  shipping;  it  is  true 
that  the  high  prices  of  foodstuffs  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  orders  for  the  regu- 
lation of  food  consumption  suggest  more  trouble  than  is  really  the  case;  it  is  true, 
too,  that  a  great  deal  of  Great  Britain's  increasing  trade  is  in  respect  of  imports  of 
war  materials  and  raw  products  for  their  manufacture  and  of  exports  to  our  Allies 
of  similar  merchandise;  but  none  of  these  moderating  influences  really  affect  the 
main  fact  that  whereas  Germany  has  completely  lost  every  fraction  of  her  oversea 
trade  except  the  small  amount  that  is  done  by  stealth  through  neutral  countries,  Great 
Britain  is  steadily  increasing  hers,  and,  judging  by  all  the  indications  available,  will 
continue  to  increase  it.  British  trade  with  practically  every  market  in  the  world, 
except,  of  course,  enemy  countries,  is,  indeed,  rapidly  increasing.  To  Allied  countries 
in  Europe  our  exports  are  more  than  double  what  they  were  two  years  ago;  to  neutral 
countries  in  Europe  they  have  advanced  during  the  same  period  by  45  per  cent;  to 
India  and  other  British  Asia  by  25  per  cent  over  the  amount  for  1915;  to  China  and 
Japan  by  44  per  cent;  to  British  Africa  by  26  per  cent;  to  Egypt  by  43  per  cent;  to 
foreign  Africa  by  40  per  cent ;  to  British  North  America  by  37  per  cent ;  to  Argentina 
by  27  per  cent;  to  Brazil  by  30  per  cent;  to  the  United  States  by  32  per  cent;  and 
to  Australia  and  Xew  Zealand  by  28  per  cent. 

Her  Commercial  Triumph  in  the  World's  Markets. 

We  have  purposely  gone  so  far  into  detail  because  these  percentages  of  Great 
Britain's  increasing  trade,  based  upon  the  official  returns,  afford  perhaps  the  most 
striking  revelation  of  England's  commercial  supremacy,  even  in  the  midst  of  the 
greatest  war  of  any  time,  that  could  be  put  forward.  They  are  details,  too,  that  can- 
not be  questioned  or  controverted,  and  in  so  far  as  they  concern  Great  Britain's  ship- 
ments to  such  neutral  countries  as  the  Argentine,  Brazil,  China,  and,  above  all,  the 
United  States,  they  cannot  even  be  charged  with  being  concerned  with  the  transport 
of  munitions  of  war  or  military  materials  of  any  description.  What  is  true  of  1;hese 
particular  markets  is  also,  to  a  very  large  extent,  applicable  to  British  trade  with 
others  also,  both  Allied  and  neutral.  The  increase  of  nearly  £20,000,000  in  the  exports 
of  cotton  piece-goods  from  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  first  ten  months  of  last 
year,  as  compared  with  the  volume  of  this  trade  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1915, 
cannot  by  any  stretch  of  imagination  be  associated  with  the  war,  particularly  as  the 
bulk  went  to  South  America,  China,  India,  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  and  the  United 
States.  The  same  applies  to  the  £7,000,000  increase  for  the  same  period  in  woollen 
and  worsted  tissues,  and  to  smaller  increases  in  many  other  classes  of  manufactured 
goods.  It  is  a  record  of  which  England  may  well  be  proud,  and  an  unchallengable 
proof  that  "  the  flag  that  has  braved  a  thousand  years  the  battle  and  the  breeze  "  still 
flies  serenely  on  the  ocean  routes  of  the  world. 

A  Still  Greater  Industrial  Future. 

What  of  the  future— of  the  year  upon  which  we  have  just  entered?  The  -months 
before  us  will  doubtless  be  strenuous,  and  in  some  quarters  they  may  not  be  untinged 
with  anxiety;  but  all  indications  clearly  point  to  Great  Britain's  commercial  progress 
in  every  market  open  to  her  enterprise;  to  the  steady  realization  of  closer  inter- 
Imperial  trade  relations;  and,  above  all,  to  the  quiet  preparation  through  her  vastly 
augmented  industrial  equipment  for  a  full  participation  in  that  longed-for  period, 
when  the  world,  freed  from  the  horrors  of.  a  war  of  which  no  market  has  not  felt  the 
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depressing  or  disturbing  effects,  will  give  itself  over  to  a  commercial  expansion  such 
as  lias  never  before  been  realized.  If  the  British  nation  can  do  so  much  during  the 
war,  of  what  is  it  not  capable  when  the  conflict  is  at  an  end?  Competition  there  will 
be,  keen  and  strenuous,  but  our  manufacturers  and  merchants  will  be  unfettered  to 
deal  with  it,  not,  as  now,  handicapped  in  their  one-handed  contest  with  their  great 
neutral  competitors.  The  world  wants  British  goods  and  British  industry,  enterprise, 
and  perseverance  will  be  fully  equal  to  the  task  of  supplying  all  that  is  required  when 
the  propitious  moment  arrives  for  the  United  Kingdom  to  prove  how  fully  competent 
her  resources  are  to  cope  with  all  the  demands  that  will  be  made  upon  her  industrialists. 


NEW  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES  ACT  IN  NEWFOUNDLAND. 

The  Board  of  Trade  have  received  copy  of  the  "  Weights  and  Measures  Act, 
1916  "  (Cap.  X  of  1916)  of  Newfoundland,  which  amends  and  consolidates  the  law 
relating  to  weights  and  measures. 

Under  section  23  of  this  Act  it  is  provided  that  in  contracts  for  the  sale  and 
delivery  of  any  of  the  undermentioned  articles,  the  bushel  shall  be  determined  by 
weighing,  unless  a  bushel  by  measure  is  specially  agreed  upon;  and  the  weight  equiva- 
lent to  a  bushel  shall  be  as  follows : — 


Lime   lb.  '  80 

Wheat,  peas,  beans,  potatoes  and  clover  seed                                             "  60 

Rye,  Indian  corn  and  flax  seed  "  56 

Turnips,  carrots,  beet  and  onions  "  50 

Barley,  buckwheat  and  timothy  seed  "  48 

Hemp  seed.  "  4  4 

Parsnips  and  castor  beans  "  40 

Malt  "  36 

Oats                                                                                                       "  34 

Blue  grass  seed-  "  14 


Whenever  potatoes  or  other  vegetables  above  mentioned  shall  be  sold  by  the  barrel 
every  such  barrel  shall  contain  at  least  three  bushels  of  the  weight  specified  above,  and 
where  the  same  or  any  of  them  shall  be  sold  by  the  barrel,  sack  or  case,  the  net  weight 
shall  be  legibly  marked  thereon. 

Sacks  of  peas,  round  or  split,  shall  weigh  98  pounds  net. 

Standard  Net  Weight  of  Provisions. — Section  30  states  that  the  following  shall 
be  the  standard  net  weight  of  articles  for  provisions,  whether  imported  into  or  produced 
or  manufactured  in  the  colony,  and  offered  for  sale,  viz. : — 


Biscuits,  the  bag  lb.  112 

"        the  I  bag.  .  .  "  56 

Flour  and  oatmeal,  the  barrel  "  196 

the  I  barrel  "  9S 

Rolled  oats,  the  barrel  "  ISO 

the  h  barrel  "  90 

Pork,  beef  and  jowls,  the  barrel  "  200 

the  I  barrel  "  100 


Barrels  of  pork,  beef,  and  jowls  shall  have  the  net  weight  of  the  contents  marked 
thereon. 

Standard  Measures  for  Paints,  Oils,  }Yools  and  Yarns. — It  is  also  provided  in  the 
Act  that  the  standard  measure  of  paints,  oils,  varnishes  and  turpentine  shall  be  the 
imperial  gallon,  and  it  shall  be  a  breach  of  this  Act  to  use  the  word  "  gallon  "  in  the 
sale  of  any  such  articles  except  as  meaning  an  imperial  gallon. 

Imported  wools  and  yarns  shall  be  sold  only  in  packages  containing  manufac- 
turers' standard  weights,  which  shall  be  marked  on  the  package. 
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Cartons,  Bottles,  etc.,  to  have  Net  Weight  or  Measure  marled  thereon. — All  pack- 
ages, such  as  cartons,  kegs,  boxes,  tins,  bags  and  bottles,  containing  articles  exposed 
for  sale  in  such  packages  in  quantities  of  two  ounces  by  weight  or  measure  and 
upwards  shall  have  the  net  weight  or  measure  marked  thereon.  The  provisions  of 
the  Act  whereby  the  vendors  of  goods  are  required  to  have  the  net  weight  of  the 
contents  of  packages  marked  thereon  came  into  operation  on  the  1st  January,  1917. — 
(Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 


STRIKE  OF  SHIP  LABOURERS  IN  CUBA. 

Under  date  of  January  19,  1917,  Mr.  J.  C.  Manzer,  Special  Representative  of  the 
New  Brunswick  Government  in  Havana,  has  forwarded  the  attached  information  on 
the  strike  of  the  ship  labourers,  together  with  other  items  of  interest. 

Strike  at  Santiago  de  Cuba. 

Business  is  paralyzed  at  Santiago  de  Cuba,  the  largest  town  on  the  eastern  end 
of  the  island,  by  a  strike  of  the  ship  labourers.  The  Ward  Line  and  the  United  Fruit 
Company  have  cancelled  the  sailings  of  their  steamers  to  that  port  until  the  strike  is 
ended. 

Twelve  steamers  that  have  entered  the  port  have  been  obliged  to  leave  and  dis- 
charge their  cargoes  at  other  ports  on  the  island.  Other  steamers,  are  being  unloaded 
by  the  employees  of  the  merchants  under  a  strong  police  guard.  It  is  about  three 
weeks  since  the  strike  commenced,  and  yesterday  to  show  their  sympathy  with  the 
stevedores,  nearly  all  the  other  workmen  of  the  city  went  out  on  the  strike. 

The  Employers'  Liability  Act  of  Cuba  is  now  in  force  and  applies  to  all  persons 
employed  at  any  kind  of  work  outside  his  own  home  for  a  fixed  salary.  It  defines  the 
employer  as  "  any  persons  or  company  owning  a  plant,  industry,  or  work  of  any  kind, 
employing  workmen." 

A  person  having  a  contract  for  the  execution  of  any  work  is  considered  an 
employer  under  the  Act. 

All  persons  who  are  permanently  or  temporarily  performing  any  labour  outside 
their  own  home  for  a  fixed  remuneration  are  considered  as  workers.  Workmen  who 
reside  either  alone  or  with  their  families  on  the  farm,  or  place  where  the  industry  for 
which  they  work  is  situated,  are  not  considered  as  working  in  their  home,  and  thus 
come  under  the  Act. 

In  case  of  injury  the  employer  is  obliged  to  furnish  medical  assistance,  medicine, 
and  other  necessary  help  not  to  exceed  $30. 

In  case  of  death,  or  permanent  injury  of  any  employee,  the  employer  is  obliged 
to  pay  a  fixed  sum  based  on  the  salary  received  by  said  person.  In  case  of  minor 
accidents  because  of  which  the  labourer  is  unable  to  work  for  a  time,  the  employer 
is  obliged  to  pay  to  said  person  his  regular  wages.  Many  employers  are  taking  out 
accident  policies  for  their  employees, 

Cuba  to  Breed  Horses. 

The  Cuban  Government  will  establish  in  the  near  future  a  horse  breeding  station 
in  the  province  of  Camaguey  for  the  purpose  of  raising  horses  for  the  army.  Cama- 
guey  has  always  been  celebrated  for  its  fine  grazing  lands. 

It  is  proposed  to  hold  a  horse  show  at  Oriental  Park,  near  Havana,  some  time  in 
February.  The  Government  will  contribute  a  large  sum  of  money  to  be  distributed 
as  prizes. 

Arrivals  of  Potatoes. 

The  potato  arrivals  in  Havana  this  week  totalled  12,106  sacks  and  barrels.  Of 
these  Canada  supplied  9,256  and  United  States  2,850. 
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PRICES  OF  FRUIT  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Mr.  J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Canadian  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner  to  the  United  King- 
dom, stationed  at  Liverpool,  will  submit  reports  on  apple  market  conditions  which  will 
appear  from  time  to  time  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin.  By  an  arrangement  with  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  the  Fruit  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture publishes  twice  each  week  cabled  reports  tfn  prevailing  fruit  prices  in  Great 
Britain  as  compiled  by  Mr.  Forsyth  Smith,  with  the  assistance  and  co-operation  of 
the  Canadian  cargo  inspectors  at  Liverpool,  London,  Glasgow  and  Bristol.  These 
semi-weekly  reports  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Department.  The  cables 
referred  to  will  also  appear  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin. 

Reports  received  gave  the  following  particulars  with  respect  to  the  fruit  markets 
of  Great  Britain: — 

All  prices  quoted  here  are  wholesale  unless  otherwise  stated. 

Glasgow:  Sale  of  January  24:  Over  ten  thousand  barrels  and  eight  thousand 
boxes  of  American  apples  offered.  Best  No.  1  Maine  Baldwins  28s,  others  23s,  No.  2's 
22s;  No.  1  Ben  Davis  26s,  No.  2's  23s  6d;  No.  1  Greenings  22s;  No.  1  Starks  28s; 
No.  1  Golden  Russets  36s.  Best  Virginia  York  Imperials  34s,  others  28s;  Albermarle 
Pippin  35  to  41s.  Extra  Fancy  Oregon  Spitzenberg  in  excellent  condition  (size  125 
to  163)  13s,  Fancy  12s  9d,  Choice  lis  9d;  Extra  Fancy  Ortleys  13s,  Fancy  lis  9d, 
Choice  lis;  Extra  Fancy  Newtowns  13s,  Fancy  12s  6d,  Choice  10s  9d.  Extra  Fancy 
Washington  Winesaps  13  to  14s,  Fancy  12  to  13s. 

Liverpool:  Sale  of  January  24:  Twenty-five  hundred  barrels  and  nine  thousand 
boxes  of  American  apples  offered.  Also  fifteen  hundred  barrels  of  Nova  Scotian  apples 
ex  ss.  Durango.  No.  1  Baldwins  28  to  30s,  slacks  25s,  No.  2's  25s,  Large  3's  25s,  ordi- 
nary 3's  21s;  No.  1  Fallawater  27s  6d,  No.  2's  25s,  Large  3's  24s,  ordinary  3's  20s; 
No.  1  Stark  28s,  No.  3's  20s;  No.  1  Manns  21s,  No.  2>'s  20s  6d,  No.  3's  18s  (Manns 
frosted);  No.  1  Golden  Russets  36s,  No.  2's  (slack)  31s  6d,  No.  3's  (slack)  25s  6d; 
No.  3  Spies  19s  6d.  Also  four  hundred  and  thirty-two  barrels  of  Ontario  apples  ex 
ss.  Southfield  in  excellent  condition.  No.  1  Baldwins  36s  6d,  No.  2's  31s  6d,  No.  3's 
26s  6d;  No.  1  Ben  Davis  32s,  No.  2's  29s,  No.  3's  21s.  Fancy  Oregon  Newtowns  (125 
to  163)  13s  9d  to  14s.   Virginia  Albermarle  Pippins  44  to  47s,  York  Imperials  40s. 

Liverpool :  Sale  January  26th.  Over  3,000  bbls  and  nearly  9,000  boxes  American 
apples  offered;  few  Nova  Scotians  ex  S.  S.  Durango,  Baldwins  No.  1  29s  to  30s,  No.,  2 
24s  6;  200  bbls  Ontario  apples  ex  S.  S.  Southland,  Baldwins  No.  1  34s  6,  No.  2  30s, 
No.  3  24s;  Spy  No.  1  34s  6,  No.  2  30s,  No.  3  24s;  Ben  Davis  No.  2  29s,  No.  3  21s  6. 
New  York  Greenings  38s;  Maine  Ben  Davis  No.  1  30s,  No.  2  29s;  Baldwins  No.  1  35s, 
No.  2  27s.  American  boxed  apples :  Baldwins  lis  3,  Russets  10s ;  Oregon  Newtowns 
(size  125  to  163)  Extra  Fancy  13s  9  to  14s  3,  Fancy  13s  6,  Choice  12s  6  to  13s; 
Washington  Winesap  (size  125  to  163)  Extra  Fancy  13s  6,  Fancy  13s.  Many  lacking- 
condition  sold  at  lower  figures. 

London:  January  25th.  S.S.  Kanawha  with  26,000  bbls  Nova  Scotians  docked 
yesterday.  No  large  sales  this  week.  Oregon  Newtowns,  Fancy,  best  counts,  13s  6  to 
14s  6,  Choice  13s  to  14s.    Maine  Baldwins  No.  1  28s. 
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THE  BRITISH  INDUSTRIES  FAIR. 

The  Board  of  Trade  Journal  states  that  all  arrangements  for  the  holding  of  the 
British  Industries  Fair.  1^17.  are  now  complete,  and  forms  of  application  for  space 
are  being  issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade.  The  Fair  will  be  held  from  26th  February 
to  9th  March. 

The  growth  of  the  Fair  has  necessitated  an  increase  of  space,  with  the  result 
that  the  Fair  will  be  held  partly,  as  last  year,  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum, - 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board  of  Trade  by  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, and  partly  in  the  Great  Hall  and  certain  Galleries  in  the  Imperial  Institute 
Building,  which  have  been  lent  by  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Institute  and  by  the 
University  of  London. 

In  view  of  the  risk  of  interference  with  the  output  of  munitions  of  war,  it  has 
not  been  possible  to  include  in  the  Fair  certain  trades  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  invited  to  participate.  The  Fair,  therefore,  will  be  confined  to  the  same  trades 
as  were  sanctioned  by  the  Minister  of  Munitions  last  year,  that  is  to  say,  toys  and 
games;  earthenware  and  china;  glass;  fancy  goods;  stationery  and  printing.  An 
important  development,  however,  has  taken  place  since  last  year  in  that  the  Muni- 
cipality of  the  City  of  Glasgow  are  organizing  a  Fair  at  Glasgow  which  will  take 
place  concurrently  with  the  Board  of  Trade  Fair  in  London  and  will  include  certain 
trades  not  comprised  in  the  London  Fair.  The  Glasgow  Fair,  which  is  being  held 
under  the  auspices  and  with  the  support  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  will  include  textiles; 
ready-made  clothing;  boots  and  shoes;  foodstuffs  (prepared  and  preserved);  and 
domestic  chemicals.  The  extension  of  the  number  of  articles  exhibited  simultaneously 
cannot  fail  to  increase  the  importance  of  the  Fairs  in  the  eyes  of  foreign  buyers,  more 
especially  as  both  Fairs  are  being  brought  to  their  notice  at  the  same  time. 

Over  20,000  invitations  to  each  Fair  will  be  sent  to  oversea  buyers  by  the  Board 
of  Trade,  those  to  firms  in  non-European  countries  having  been  already  despatched, 
and  another  S0,000  invitations  to  the  Fair  in  London  will  be  issued  to  the  buyers  in 
this  country  before  24th  February. 


CUBAN  MARKET  CONDITIONS. 

The  following  report  of  prices  ruling  at  the  Havana  Produce  Exchange  for  the 
week  ended  January  20,  1917,  has  been  furnished  by  Mr.  Enrique  R.  Margarite,  S.  en 
C,  66  San  Ignacio  street,  Havana: — 

FISH  IN  DRUMS. 

Importation — 

January  15,  ss.  "Mexico,"  31  drums. 

15,  ss.  "iSan  Jose,"  232  drums. 

The  lack  of  facilities  for  communication  with  the  interior  of  the  island,  due  to 
Tecent  troubles  among  railroad  lines,  together  with  the  fact  that  the  most  important 
places  for  the  consumption  of  fish  in  drums  are  located  out  of  this  city,  affords  an 
accumulation  of  supplies,  and  as  this  is  an  article  of  easy  deterioration  holders  have 
commenced  to  lower  their  prices  Codfish  sells  at  9-i,  haddock  at  91  and  hake  at  7} 
cents  per  pound. 
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CODFISH  IN  CASES. 

Importation — 

January  15,  ss.  "Mexico,"  100  cases  from  New  York. 
"        15,  ss.  "  Atonas,''  500  cases  from  New  Orleans. 
"        15,  ss.  " Charlotte,"  300  cases  from  New  Orleans. 
"        15,  ss.  "San  Jose,"  405  cases  from  Boston. 

17,  ss.  ".Saratoga,"  685  cases  from  New  York. 
"        17,  ss.  "  Tonadores,"  250  cases  from  New  York. 

The  demand  for  codfish  in  cases  has  been  very  dull  this  year,  but  holders  have 
succeeded  in  sustaining  their  prices,  and  quote  at  $12  to  $16  per  case  for  that  from 
United  States  of  America  and  Canada. 

HERRINGS. 

The  market  for  bloaters  remains  the  same  as  last  week,  with  the  price  of  $1.50 
per  large  box  in  evidence. 

GOUDA  CHEESE. 

Importation — 

January  12,  ss.  "  Slotordijk,"  1,253  cases  from  Rotterdam. 

The  demand  for  Gouda  cheese  has  been  rather  active,  and,  as  the  lot  just  alluded 
to  is  not  very  heavy,  this  class  of  cheese  sells  at  48  to  50  cents  per  pound.  American 
cheese  remains  unchanged  at  28  to  40  cents  per  pound. 

POTATOES. 

Importation — 

January  15,  ss.  "Mexico,"  1,438  barrels  from  New  York. 

"        15,  ss.  "  San  JoseV'  10,904  bags  and  1,242  barrels  from  Boston. 
"        17,  ss.  "  Tonadores,"  4,000  barrels  from  New  York. 

There  is  no  change  to  report  on  the  market  for  Gouda  cheese,  which,  with  an 
active  inquiry  prevailing,  is  marketed  at  7f  per  barrel,  and  at  4£  cents  per  pound 
for  those  packed  in  bags. 

EXCHANGES. 

New  York,  3  d/s,  £  per  cent  premium. 
London,  s/d  at  4.77^  per  £. 


GOVERNMENT  NOTICES  AFFECTING  TRADE. 

Great  Britain. 

PRICES  FIXED  FOR  WHEAT,  OATS  AND  POTATOES. 

(Board  of  'Trade  Journal.) 

The  food  controller  announces  that  after  consultation  with  the  agricultural  depart- 
ments of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  he  has  fixed  the  following  prices  to  the  growers  for 
wheat,  oats  and  potatoes  of  the  1917  crop: — 

Wheat — 60s.  per  quarter  of  504  pounds. 
Oats — 38s.  6d.  per  quarter  of  336  pounds. 

Potatoes  (main  crops)  in  quantities  of  not  less  than  6  tons  f.o.r.  or  f.o.b.,  115s. 
per  ton  for  delivery  from  September  15  to  January  31,  120s.  per 
ton  for  delivery  in  February  and  March,  130s.  per  ton  for  the  remainder 
of  the  season. 

The  prices  in  each  case  are  for  produce  of  first  quality  delivered  as  required,  in 
sound  marketable  condition. 

Further  announcements  will  be  made  respecting  seed  corn  and  seed  potatoes  for 
use  in  1918,  and  early  potatoes  of  the  1917  crop. 
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TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  INTERPRETATIONS. 

Canada. 

FURTHER  TARIFF  CHANGES  BY  ORDER  IX  COUNCIL  IN  EFFECT  JANUARY  19,  1917. 

The  following  regulations  have  been  made  by  Order  in  Council  under  Section  286 
of  the  Customs  Act,  and  are  in  effect  on  and  from  January  19,  1917,  viz : — 

Goods  which  may  be  Imported  Free  of  Duty. 

1.  The  following  articles  used  as  materials  in  Canadian  manufactures  are  hereby 
transferred  to  the  list  of  goods  which  may  be  imported  into  Canada  free  of  duty  of 
Customs  until  otherwise  provided: — 

(a)  Rolled  iron  or  steel  hoop,  band,  scroll  or  strip,  number  fourteen  gauge  and 
thinner,  and  rolled  iron  or  steel  sheet,  when  imported  by  manufacturers  for  use  only 
in  their  own  factories  in  the  manufacture  of  galvanized  iron  or  steel  hoop,  band,  scroll, 
strip  or  sheet. 

(b)  Corkwood,  or  cork  bark,  unmanufactured,  when  imported  by  manufacturers 
for  use  only  in  their  own  factories  in  the  manufacture  of  corks,  strips,  shives,  shells 
and  washers  of  cork. 

(c)  Materials  imported  by  manufacturers  for  use  only  in  their  own  factories  in 
the  manufacture  of  artificial  limbs. 

Goods  subject  to  Reduced  Duties. 

2.  The  following  articles  used  as  materials  in  Canadian  manufactures  shall  be 
subject  to  the  following  reduced  duties  of  customs  until  otherwise  provided: — 

(a)  Battery  jars  of  glass  and  articles  of  hard  rubber  when  imported  by  manufac- 
turers for  use  only  in  their  own  factories  in  the  manufacture  of  electric  storage 
batteries : — 

Under  the  British  Preferential  Tariff  ad  valorem.    12|  percent. 

Intermediate  Tariff   "  20  " 

"  General  Tariff   *  20  " 

France  and  Algeria. 

PROHIBITION  OF  IMPORTATION  OF  SPIRITS  AND  LIQUEURS. 

According  to  the  British  Board  of  Trade  Journal,  the  French  Journal  Officiel 
for  the  23rd  December  contains  a  presidential  decree  of  the  22nd  December,  which 
prohibits  the  importation  into  France  and  Algeria,  under  any  customs  regime,  of 
"  eaux-de-vie "  (potable  spirits),  other  alcohol  (spirit),  and  liqueurs  from  foreign 
countries. 

The  prohibition  does  not,  however,  apply  to: — 

(1)  Alcohol  imported  on  Government  account; 

(2)  Consignments  which  are  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  authorities  to 
have  been  despatched  direct  to  France  or  Algeria  prior  to  the  date  of 
publication  of  the  present  decree; 

(3)  Spirits  and  liqueurs  declared  (in  France  or  Algeria)  for  warehousing  by 
the  same  date; 

(4)  (a)  Alcohol  imported  by  manufacturers  of  liqueur  wines,  vinegar,  chem- 
ical or  pharmaceutical  products,  varnish  or  perfumery,  or  by  syndicates  of 
such  manufacturers; 
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(4)  (b)  Alcohol  imported  for  other  purposes  with  a  view  to  re-exportation—- 
which  remains  entitled  to  admission  at  the  rates  and  under  the  conditions 
laid  down  by  the  decree  of  the  11th  July,  1916.    (See  Note  below); 

(5)  Spirits,  which  have  been  proved  to  be  entitled  to  admission  under  the 
provisions  of  Article  2  of  the  decree  of  the  11th  July,  1916.  (See  Note 
below.) 

[Note — The  importation  of  spirits  and  liqueurs  into  France  and  Algeria  .was 
prohibited  by  a  decree  of  the  11th  May,  but  this  prohibition  was  subsequently  abro- 
gated, and  such  spirits  and  liqueurs  were  allowed  to  be  imported  into  France  and 
Algeria  subject  to  payment  of  revised  (increased)  rates  of  customs  duty.  The  rates 
of  duty  in  force  prior  to  the  issue  of  the  present  decree  were  those  laid  down  by  the 
decree  of  the  11th  July,  1916.  Article  2  of  that  decree  authorized  the  importation, 
at  the  rate  of  300  francs  per  hectolitre,  of  spirits  purchased  prior  to  the  6th  April. 
1916,  on  condition  that  the  importation  thereof  into  France  or  Algeria  was  effected 
before  the  1st  January,  1917.] 


NOTES  ON  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

A  NEW  INDUSTRY  TO  PRODUCE  WHITE  METAL. 

(The  Star,  Johannesburg.) 

Antimony,  Limited,  which  was  floated  some  months  ago,  presents  features  of 
public  interest"  beyond  those  of  the  usual  purely  speculative  syndicate.  The 
chief  object  of  the  concern  is  to  establish  a  new  industry,  namely,  the  production 
of  star  antimony,  or,  as  it  is  frequently  termed,  white  metal.  A  test 
smelting  has  been  carried  out  in  Johannesburg,  giving  pre-eminently  satisfactory 
results.  It  has  been  known  for  many  years  that  there  are  bodies  of  ore  carrying  anti- 
mony in  the  Transvaal  in  cases  in  payable  quantities,  and  crude  antimony  has  been 
won  and  exhibited,  but  it  is  claimed  that  this  is  the  first  time  the  commercial  article, 
viz.,  star  antimony,  has  been  recovered  here.  It  is  likely  to  be  the  forerunner  of 
similar  enterprises,  but  as  the  uses  for  antimony  are  endless  and  the  market  world- 
wide, there  is  no  risk  of  over-production.  The  company  has  a  total  capital  of  only 
£5,000  sterling.  It  owns  twenty-eight  claims  on  the  Komatie  River  Steynsdorp  Gold 
Fields,  on  which  there  occurs  a  body  of  stibnite,  or  ore  carrying  antimony,  the  test 
smelting  of  which  gave  a  return  of  25  per  cent,  an  efficiency  with  which  the  owners 
are  thoroughly  satisfied.  A  furnace  is  in  course  of  erection  on  the  property,  and  it  is 
hoped  to  begin  smelting  about  the  turn  of  the  month.  This  furnace  is  one  specially 
designed  for  treatment  of  antimony  ore,  and  a  better  efficiency  of  return  should  be 
obtained  than  was  the  case  in  the  test,  when  an  open  furnace  was  used  and  various 
difficulties  had  to  be  contended  with.  The  manager  in  his  last  report  announced  the 
discovery  of  a  parallel  lode  running  four  feet  south  of  the  lode  opened  up,  and  which 
at  date  of  writing  he  had  proved  on  strike  for  60  feet  carrying  rich  ore.  The  No.  1 
lode  at  60  feet  is  widening  out  and  two  cross  courses  making  towards  the  No.  2  lode 
have  been  found.  There  are  approximately  100  tons  of  first-class  ore  at  grass  and  some 
500  tons  of  lesser  value,  which  has  been  won  in  opening  up.  In  addition  to  the  anti- 
mony property  there  are  thirteen  gold  claims  on  the  Umhladusi  river  held  in  three 
blocks,  on  one  of  which  there  is  erected  and  ready  to  work  a  ten-stamp  battery  (750 
pound).  Power  is  supplied  by  water,  and  a  turbine  is  fixed  and  in  running  order. 
An  announcement  is  expected  at  any  moment  that  five  head  of  stamps  have  been 
dropped. 
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INCREASED  WHARF  FACILITIES  AT  HONG  KONG. 

(United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 

Private  interests  which  own  and  operate  the  only  wharf  facilities  at  Hong  Kong 
— those  of  the  Hong  Kong  and  Kowloon  Wharf  and  Godown  Co. — have  extended  their 
wharf  service  by  the  opening,  on  November  27,  of  a  new  wharf  666  feet  long  and  45 
feet  wide,  constructed  during  the  past  year  to  accommodate  the  largest  vessels  now 
coming  into  Hong  Kong  harbour.  Most  of  the  imports  into  and  exports  from  Hong 
Kong  are  handled  in  lighters,  and  hitherto  the  larger  vessels  calling  here  have  been 
compelled  to  use  lighters  at  all  times,  because  the  wharves  of  this  company  were  not 
large  enough  to  accommodate  them. 

Work  on  the  additional  wharf  was  commenced  in  December,  1915.  The  construc- 
tion involved  considerable  dredging,  in  which  the  colonial  government  of  Hong  Kong 
co-operated.  Piles  range  from  65  to  85  feet  in  length.  There  is  now  a  depth  of  30 
feet  at  lowest  spring  tides  at  and  to  the  wharf.  The  company  is  also  erecting  a  new 
steel-and-concrete  warehouse  with  a  storage  capacity  of  20,000  tons  and  a  smaller  and 
more  temporary  brick  warehouse  of  4,000  tons  to  serve  in  connection  with  the  new 
wharf.  The  company  now  has  four  wharves  in  service,  accommodating  at  most  eight 
vessels,  including  two  vessels  of  the  size  of  the  large  Empress  steamers — which  here- 
after are  to  use  the  wharves,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  travelling  public. 

There  is  probably  little  prospect  of  further  harbour  improvement  in  Hong  Kong 
for  the  present.  The  largest  reclamation  enterprise,  that  involving  Causeway  bay 
and  Morrison  Hill  is  still  in  hand  and  surveys  have  substantially  been  completed  and 
plans  agreed  upon,  but  it  is  understood  that  some  of  the  property  owners  concerned 
have  not  yet  accepted  the  offers  made  them. 

FARM  IMPLEMENTS  FOR  BRAZIL. 

(British  Export  Gazette.) 

That  any  plantation  district  of  Brazil  -hould  be  to  all  intents  and  purposes  with- 
out suitable  agricultural  implements  except  the  primitive  hoe  might  be  thought  incredi- 
ble were  it  not  vouched  for  by  the  Tinted  States  special  agent  at  Pernambuco.  He 
refers  to  the  district  between  that  port  and  Catenda,  and  especially  to  the  successful 
sugar  plantations  in  the  latter  locality.  Hoeing  is,  of  course,  extremely  laborious, 
but  it  is  resorted  to  because  the  hilly  nature  of  the  ground  makes  it  impossible  to  use 
the  classes  of  implements  hitherto  put  on  the  market.  This  leads  us  to  inquire  whether 
there  are  no  other  types — hillside  ploughs,  for  instance — which  might  be  adaptable 
for  the  purpose.  As  many  readers  in  Brazil  know,  these  useful  ploughs  are  used  with 
considerable  success  in  other  hilly  parts  of  the  country,  which  suggests  the  advisability 
of  expert  agents  of  local  merchants  being  despatched  to  such  backward  districts  as 
the  one  mentioned  to  give  public  demonstrations  to  farmers  and  planters  as  to  the 
capability  of  various  implements.  By  so  doing  they  might  reap  a  good  harvest  of 
orders  for  themselves  to  pass  on  to  oversea  manufacturers.  As  an  alternative,  indi- 
vidual planters  might  be  visited  with  a  similar  object,  the  local  merchant  relying  upon 
a  well-known  characteristic  of  the  Brazilian  farmer  that  once  he  has  discovered  an 
implement  adapted  to  his  purposes  he  immediately  becomes  anxious  to  let  his  friends 
and  neighbours  know  of  his  good  fortune.  Once  a  line  is  successfully  introduced  to 
a  district,  it  stands  in  little  fear  of  competition  from  anything  of  similar  nature  that 
may  subsequently  present  itself.  That  is  a  point  that  involves  warning  as  well  as 
encouragement,    It  is  the  first  in  the  field  that  scores. 
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japan's  leather  industry. 
(United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 

Leather  manufactories  in  Japan  which  maintain  large  plants  are: — 

Nippon  Hikaku  Kaisha,  capital  2,500,000  yen  ($1,246,250),  Senju  Machi,  Min- 
ami  Katsushika  Gun,  Tokyo  Prefecture. 

Meiji  Shikaku  Kaisha,  Azuma  Mura,  Minami  Katsushika  Gun,  Tokyo  Prefecture. 

Sakura  Gumi,  capital  100,000  yen  ($49,850),  Owari  Cho  Itchome,  Ginza,  Tokyo. 

Toyo  Seikaku  Kaisha,  capital  300,000  yen  ($149,550),  Toyosaki  Cho,  Nishinari 
Gun,  Osaka  Prefecture. 

Nitta  Taikaku  Seikaku  Sho,  capital  600,000  yen  ($299,100),  Kuboyoshi  Cho, 
Minami  Namba,  Nishi  Ku,  Osaka. 

Nakai  Chrome  Leather  Company,  output  in  1914,  1,200,000  yen  ($598,200),  Osaka. 

Osaka  Takaku  Seizo  Sho,  Osaka. 

Murakami  Shoten,  capital  150,000  yen  ($74,775),  Osaka. 
Teikoku  Chotai  Kaisha,  capital  150,000  yen  ($74,775),  Osaka. 
Sanyo  Hikaku  Kaisha,  Himeji. 

Taisho  Hikaku  Chotai  Kaisha,  capital  1,000,000  yen  ($498,500),  Shiokoji,  Kyoto. 
Chosen  Hikaku  Kaisha,  Kei-Ki-Do,  Chosen  (Korea). 

The  output  of  leather  in  J apan  during  1914,  the  latest  year  for  which  figures  are 
available,  was  as  follows :  Tokyo  Prefecture,  4,082,234  yen  ($2,034,994) ;  Osaka  Pre- 
fecture, 2,291,364  yen  ($1,142,245);  Hyogo  Prefecture,  1,005,164  yen  ($501,074); 
Wakayama  Prefecture,  1,110,508  yen  ($553,588) ;  other,  654,238  yen  ($326,138)  ;  total, 
9,143,508  yen  ($4,558,039). 

The  leather  imports  for  that  year  totalled  1,952,176  yen  ($973,375),  while  the 
exports  amounted  to  868,691  yen  ($433,042). 

The  present  capacity  of  the  leather  factories  of  Japan,  according  to  value,  is 
estimated  at  about  three  times  that  of  1914.  The  price  has  risen  by  about  50  per  cent, 
however,  so  that  the  present  actual  output  in  quantity  is  about  twice  that  of  1914. 


TRADE  NOTES  OF  INTEREST. 

(British  Export  Gazette.) 

Only  samples  which  are  useless  for  sale  may  be  imported  into  the  Argentine  free 
of  duty. 

No  class  of  enemy  goods  is  now  allowed  to  be  imported  into  New  Zealand,  even 
though  they  had  been  imported  from  enemy  countries  into  neutral  countries  before 
the  war. 

Cotton  fabrics  were  imported  into  the  Sudan  in  1915  to  the  value  of  £481,773, 
against  £343,222  in  the  previous  year,  an  indication  of  how,  in  spite  of  war,  this 
market  is  developing. 

British  shippers  to  Australia  should  note  that  importers  in  the  Commonwealth 
anticipate  an  ample  supply  of  return  tonnage  owing  to  the  number  of  vessels  engaged 
to  carry  wheat  during  the  next  five  or  six  months. ' 

Importers  into  France  of  goods  produced  in  or  exported  from  foreign  countries 
must  state  in  their  customs  declarations  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  persons  for 
whom  the  goods  are  destined,  and  must  indicate  whether  the  goods  are  or  are  not  des- 
tined for  Government  supplies. 

New  Zealand  cheese  sells  well  in  South  Africa. 

This  year  the  Katanga  mines,  Belgian  Congo,  will  probably  produce  40,000  tons 
of  refined  copper. 

Cheap  picks,  "made  in  Germany,"  sold  in  British  East  Africa  and  Uganda  at 
14s.  to  18s.  per  dozen. 
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In  the  Canary  Islands  land  on  which  bananas  are  cultivated  brings  as  much  as 
£100  per  acre  annual  rental. 

Most  fibre  is  produced  in  Mexico  and  Philippines,  but  £*  German"  East  Africa  had 
become  an  important  producer  when  war  broke  out.  In  1915  it  exported  sisal  fibre 
alone  of  a  value  of  £750,000,  and  production  was  growing  at  a  very  rapid  rate. 

Siam  is  to  have  its  own  tannery  plant,  which  is  to  be  obtained  from  England. 

The  manufacture  of  electric  lamps  will  shortly  be  commenced  in  the  Argentine. 

The  volume  of  British  trade  with  Xyasaland  in  1916  was  more  than  double  what  it 
was  in  1915. 

Kingsport,  Tennessee,  has  the  first  large,  comprehensive  coal-tar  dyestuffs  plant 
erected  in  America  since  the  war  began. 

High  prices  notwithstanding  Russian  importers  are  in  a  position  to  absorb  any 
quantity  of  merchandise  that  can  be  got  into  the  country. 

From  80,000  to  100,000  bales  of  wool  are  imported  by  Japan  from  Australia 
annually,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  amount  will  soon  be  150,000  to  200,000  bales. 

The  manufacture  of  copper  sheets,  tubes,  wire,  and  other  goods  has  been  started  as 
a  new  industry  in  Xew  South  "Wales  by  a  company  with  a  capital  of  £200,000. 

Argentina  exports  to  South  Africa  nearly  doubled  between  1913  and  1915. 

It  is  highly  inadvisable  for  Europeans  to  go  to  the  Gold  Coast  without  previous 
engagement  by  Government  or  representatives  of  mercantile  firms  in  Europe. 

A  good  deal  of  the  sisal  fibre  grown  in  "  German  "  East  Africa  was  bought  by 
London  merchants  from  Hamburg,  and  sold  to  binder  twine  manufacturers  in  the 
United  States. 

The  prospects  for  cotton  in  all  districts  of  the  Uganda  Protectorate  are  excellent, 
and  the  estimate  for  next  season  provides  for  a  crop  of  40,000  bales,  which  compares 
with  18,000  bales  last  season. 

The  Morgoro  district  of  "  German "  East  Africa  was  the  Hun's  sole  Colonial 
source  of  supply  of  mica,  a  mineral  of  supreme  importance  to  the  great  electrical 
industry  of  the  enemy.   Before  the  war  the  entire  output  was  shipped  to  Hamburg. 


*  CANNED  AND  BOTTLED  GOODS  IN  MADRAS  PRESIDENCY. 

(United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 

The  total  imports  of  canned  and  bottled  provisions  into  all  ports  of  the  Madras 
Presidency  were  6,561  hundredweight  valued  at  $111,345  in  the  fiscal  year  1913-14, 
4,431  hundredweight  valued  at  $79,840  in  1914-15,  and  3,281  hundredweight  valued  at 
$70,990  in  1915-16  (hundredweight  =  112  pounds).  The  falling  off  in  the  past  two 
years  undoubtedly  has  been  due  to  difficulty  in  obtaining  supplies  on  account  of  freight 
conditions.  The  percentage  of  imports  from  countries  other  than  the  British  Empire 
was  relatively  small,  and  next  to  the  United  Kingdom  the  imports  from  the  United 
States  are  slightly  in  excess  of  those  from  other  countries. 

In  the  three  years  specified  the  imports  of  canned  and  bottled  provisions  from  the 
United  States  were :  In  1913-14 — Atlantic  coast,  249  hundredweight,  valued  at  $3,981 ; 
Pacific  coast,  209  hundredweight,  valued  at  $2,685;  in  1914-15— Atlantic  coast,  185 
hundredweight,  valued  at  $2,617;  Pacific  coast,  104  hundredweight,  valued  at  $1,362;. 
in  1915-16 — Atlantic  coast,  68  hundredweight,  valued  at  $1,195;  Pacific  coast,  306 
hundredweight,  valued  at  $3,967. 
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The  term  "  canned  and  bottled  provisions  "  as  used  in  these  statistics  is  exclusive 
of  canned  butter,  condensed  milk,  cheese,  cocoa  and  chocolate,  farinaceous  and  patent 
goods,  jams  and  jellies,  pickles,  sauces,  and  condiments,  all  of  which  are  separately 
listed  in  customs  statistics.   Imports  of  jams  and  jellies  for  three  years  have  been: — 


Quantities. 

Values. 

 j 

1913-14. 

1914-15. 

1514-16. 

1913-14. 

~v 
1914-15. 

1915-16. 

British  Empire — 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

..  281,204 

201,218 

243,520 

$30,877 

$23,003 

$31,086 

2,131 

2,830 

244 

257 

332 

....  5,576 

2,921 

5,581 

561 

305 

596 

....  577 

782 

1,637 

81 

124 

151 

Foreign  countries    .  . 

.  .    .  .  1,837 

18 

340 

3 

291,234 

207,070 

253,568 

$32,103 

$23,692 

$32,165 

The  market  will  undoubtedly  develop  greatly  as  India  increases  in  wealth  and  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  masses  of  the  people  grows  greater.  A  leading  European 
department  store  handling  canned  goods  has  branches  throughout  South  India  and  is  a 
large  distributor  of  European  groceries.  There  are  also  several  important  wholesale 
European  commission  agents  handling  groceries  on  a  large  scale  and  selling  in  turn 
to  the  bazaars  through  native  brokers.  '  In  addition  a  substantial  number  of  native 
commission  firms  imports  groceries  and  a'  certain  amount  of  business  is  carried  on  by 
them  with  native  customers. 

Merchandise  is  usually  shipped  to  this  country  by  the  American  and  Indian  Line, 
the  agents  of  which  at  New  York  are  Messrs.  Norton,  Lilly  j&  Co.,  Produce  Exchange 
Building,  or  else  by  steamships  of  which  Messrs.  Eunch,  Edye  &  Co.  are  agents.  The 
vessels  usually  touch  first  at  Colombo,  Ceylon,  then  at  Madras,  and  afterwards  at  Cal- 
cutta, bringing  cargo  for  all  three  ports.  The  customs-tariff  duty  on  all  sorts  of  fruit, 
fresh,  dried,  salted  or  preserved,  is  7£  per  cent  ad  valorem,  but  in  some  cases  official 
valuations  have  been  fixed,  making  the  duty  in  effect  specific. 


MARKET  FOR  GOODS  IN  VENEZUELA. 

(British  Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

The  British  Consul  at  Ciudad  Bolivar  (Mr.  E.  Cheney  Hart)  writes  that  as  a 
whole,  the  value  of  imports  into  his  consular  district  in  1915  decreased  to  about 
one-half  of  the  value  of  imports  in  1914,  and  that  British  imports  shared  in  the 
decrease,  although  not  quite  to  the  same  extent.  Detailed  statistics  for  the  current 
year  are  hot  available  but  it  is  probable  that  conditions,  have  remained  much  the 
same,  with,  possibly,  some  improvement  in  imports  of  British  goods. 

The  needs  of  the  Ciudad  Bolivar  district  are  of  a  primitive  nature  and  only  staple 
lines  of  goods  are  required.  The  chief  articles  which  might  be  imported  from  the 
United  Kingdom  include  cotton,  linen,  and  woollen  goods,  agricultural  implements, 
machinery,  motor  cars  and  accessories,  sewing  cotton,  cordage,  leather  goods,  glass 
and  china  ware,  pottery  and  paper.    (See  Notice  to  Exporters  on  pp.  929-31.) 

The  British  Consul  considers  that  the  present  is  a  very  favourable  time  for  the 
establishment  of  a  British  firm,  financially  strong,  to  do  business  in  Ciudad  Bolivar 
as  a  general  trading  concern.  It  must  be  prepared  to  offer  generous  credit  terms  and 
to  accept  produce  in  payment  of  accounts.  Large  sums  have  been  made  in  this  way 
in  the  past.  A  trading  concern  of  this  nature  should  be  established  now,  in  order  to 
cope  with  the  revival  of  business  which  may  be  expected  later  on.  •  The  Royal  Bank 
of  Canada  is  shortly  opening  a  branch  at  Ciudad  Bolivar,  and  would  no  doubt  be  of 
material  assistance  to  a  firm  contemplating  opening  such  a  business  as  is  suggested. 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 

Quantity  of  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators, 
and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 

Prepared  by  Inspection  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


Week  ending  January  26,  1917. 


Fort  William— 

C.  P.  R   

Consolidated  Elevator  Co  

Empire  Elevator  Co  

Ogilvie  Flour  Mills  Co   

Western  Terminal  Elevator  Co 

G.  T.  Pacific. .  .   

Grain  Growers'  Grain  Co  

Fort  William  Elevator  Co  

Eastern  Terminal  Elevator  Co.  . 
Thunder  Bay  Elevator  

Port  Arthur — 
Port  Arthur  Elevator  Co  

D.  Horn  &  Co  

Canadian  Government  Elevator. 
Grain  afloat  


Total  terminal  elevators . 


Saskatoon  Can.  Government  Elevator. 
Moosejaw  Can.  Government  Elevator. 
Calgary  Can.  Government  Elevator.. . . 
Vancouver  Can.  Government  Elevator. 

Total  interior  terminal  elevators 


Depot  Harbour  

Midland — 

Aberdeen  Elevator  Co .  

Midland  Elevator  Co  

Tiffin,  G.  T.  P  

Port  McNicol  

Collingwood  

Goderich  Elevator  and  Transit  Co.,  Ltd 

Grain  afloat  

Kingston — 

Montreal  Transportation  Co.    . . 

Commercial  Elevator  Co  

Port  Colborne  

Prescott    

Montreal — 

Harbour  Commissioners  No.  1  

No.  2  

Montreal  Warehousing  Co  

Quebec  Harbour  Commissioners  

West  St.  John,  N.B  

Halifax,  N.S  


Total  public  elevators. 


Total  quantity  in  store . 


Wheat. 


Bushels. 

3,904,527 
1,053,103 

840,792 
1,226,500 

832,511 
3,135,903 
1,2!>9,040 

795,00* 
1,127,098 

656,624 

4,554,827 
22ri,897 
2,034,447 
89,245 


21,779,777 


2  044,110 

1,275,570 
492,879 
4,345 


3,816,910 


335,167 
18,961 
1,157,855 
890,845 


721,121 


2,324 
701,283 


205,074 
207,188 
285,851 
23,714 
187,232 


4,736,619 
30,333,306 


Oats. 


Bushels. 

1,946,079 
36C,865 
334,507 
169,280 
399,  .>70 

2,18it,lUl 
859,400 
593,072 
703,269 
509,909 

2,571,314 
134,612 
801,914 
101,336 

11,680,05> 


532,972 
302,965 
438,26 
80,830 

1,355,034 


264,535 
110,711 


383,752 
1,347,004 
l!>,450 
237,783 
177,815 

144,992 
94,212 
1,232,173 


893,464 
884,933 
2,063,825 
152,446 
57,275 


,064,370 


21,099,462 


Barley. 


Bushels. 

221,943 
30,249 
40,390 
36,408 
35,367 

127,256 
91,996 
28,425 
25,866 
66,647 

415,885 
42,795 
99,075 


1,202,302 


26,714 
6,912 
38,451 


72,07' 


),730 


101,181 
51,104 


37,847 
115,283 
1,247 

52,784 


506,176 


1,840,555 


Flax. 


Bushels. 


154,018 
250,934 


423,841 
81,371 

'  62*242 


64,912 

162,290 
135,440 
141,480 


1,479,534 


62,314 
51,416 
1,635 


115,365 


f  5,393 


f  5,393 


1,594,899 
t  5,393 


Totals. 


Bushels. 

6,072,549 
1,606,235 
1,466,023 
1,432,248 
1,691.089 
5,533,631 
2,251,036 
1,478,742 
1,8*6,833 
1,298,092 

7,704,316 
5*9,744 

3,079,952 
190,581 

36,201,671 


2,666,116 
1,636,863 
971,232 
85,175 

5,359,386 


264,535 

532,008 
18,961 
1,702,788 
2,288,953 
19,450 
958,908 
177,815 

144,992 
96,536 
1,933,456 


1,136,385 
1,207,404 
2,350,923 
181,553 
297,291 


13,312,558 
54,873,615 


+  Corn 
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Grades  of  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East,  for  the  Week  ended 

January  25,  1917. 


Grades. 

.  _. 

Terminals. 

Interior 
Terminal 
Elevators. 

Public 
Elevators, 
Eastern 
Division. 

Totals. 

Wheat-  Grades. 

No.  2  Hard  

Bushel*. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

25,876 

Bushels. 

25,S76 
22  144 
3, 369,' 225 
4HF>  ^96 
5,746,433 
3  602  830 
940,269 
238,416 
10,833,272 

No.  1  „   

22, 144 
1,956] 014 
3  618  914 
3, 644^243 
2  834  972 

509,471 
951  031 
902,' 393 
502,691 
284,' 206 
120, 171 
546, 947 

903, 740 
895  651 
1,199,797 
265  167 
656,063 
118,245 
672,080 

No.  2  „   

No.  3 

No.  4  Wheat  

No.  5  „   

No.  6   

Other   

9,614,245 

21,690,532 

3,816,910 

4,736,619 

30,244,061 

89,245 

89,245 

21,779,777 

3,816,910 

4,736,619 

30,333,306 

Oats—  Grades . 

Extra  No.  1  C.W  

23,842 

36^441 
318  523 

72,809 
559  987 
176,596 

55,386 
111,450 

"  "28,429 
4  116  699 
1,167,955 
386  087 
306,258 
639,086 
1,419,856 

23, 842 
116| 296 
7  528  266 
2,296,142 
2  827  234 

—  I  KJ^I  |   ,  —1/1 

482,854 
694,472 
7,029,020 

No.  1  C.W  

51,426 
3  093  044 
1,055,378 
1  881  160 

No.  2  „   

No.  3   

Ex.  No.  1  Feed  

No.  1  Feed  

No.  2  

Other  

5,497,714 
11,578,722 

1,355,034 

8,064,370 

20,998,126 

Oats  afloat  

101,336 

101,336 

Totals  

11  680  058 

1  355  0X4 

8  064  370 

21  099  462 

Barley—  Grades 

No.  3  «xtra  C.W  

No.  3  C.W   

202,019 
471,570 
270,761 
67,961 
250,046 

20,852 
42,428 
4,479 
1,525 
2,793 

222,871 
692,203 
496,802 
128,011 
300,668 

No.  4  m   

178,205 
221,617 
58,525 
47,829 

Feed  i  

Other  

1,262,302 

1, 108,530 
257  441 
71,' 022 

72,077 

71,995 
27  608 
12! 283 
628 
2,851 

506,176 

1,840,555 

1,180,525 
285, 049 
83^305 
_  628 
45,392 

Flax-  Grades. 

No.  2  C.W    

No.  3  "   

42, 541 

Totals  

1,479,534 

115,365 

1,594,899 

5,393 

5,393 

36,201,671 

5,359,386 

13,311,558 

54,873,615 
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Wheat  and  other  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators 
and  Public  Elevators  in  the  East,  on  January  26,  1917,  with  comparisons  for 
Three  Years. 


Wheat. 

Other  Grain. 

Total. 

January  26,  1917. 
Terminal  Elevators  

Total  

Bushels. 

21,690,532 
89,245 
3,81  o,910 
4,736,619 

.  Bushels. 

14,320,558 
101,336 
1,5-^2,476 
8,575,939 

Bushels. 

36,011,090 
190,581 
5,359,3% 
13,312,558 

30,333,306 

24,540,309 

54,873,615 

T  nnnnrii  OS  1Q1fl   

V  UTlUUly  60  ,  Itflu.  

Grain  afloat  

22,349,903 
1,098,386 
1,854,84s 
7,196,23b 
137,869 

10,310,986 
824,060 
382,911 
4,889,174 

32,660,889 
1,922,446 
2,237,759 

1  O   AO  tz     A  1  (\ 

12,085,410 
137,869 

Total  

32,637,242 

16,407,131 

49,044,373 

January  28,  1915. 

5,186,293 
283,132 
1,728,267 
5,620,210 
113,441 

2,884,346 

987,353 
4,132,367 

8,070,639 
283,132 
2,715,620 
9,615,045 
113,441 

Total  

12,931,343 

10,682,068 
4,006,037 
5,977,186 
110,719 

20,776,010 

8,004,066 

7,770,876 
3,238,053 
3,637,859 

14,646,788 

20,935,409 

18, 452,  £44 
7,244,090 
9,615,045 
110,719 

35,422,798 

January  29,  1914. 
Grain  afloat  

Total  

14884—4 
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TENDERS  INVITED. 

Australia. 

Melbourne,  December  23,  1916. 

Tender  forms  have  been  received  from  Mr.  D.  H.  Ross,  Canadian  Trade  Com- 
missioner, Melbourne,  for  equipment  required  by  the  Postmaster-General's  Depart- 
ment, Melbourne,  the  Melbourne  City  Corporation,  and  the  Victorian  Railways, 
Melbourne.  These  tender  forms  are  open  to  the  inspection  of  Canadian  manufac- 
turers at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa  (refer  File  No.  A-1919). 
Particulars  of  the  requirements,  together  with  the  date  on  which  the  tenders  close 
at  Melbourne,  are  briefly  outlined  thus: — 

POSTMASTER-GENERAL'S   DEPARTMENT,  MELBOURNE. 

Tenders  addressed  to  the  Deputy  Postmaster-General,  Melbourne,  are  as  follows: 
Schedule. 

No.  1391.  March  20,  1917 — 100  duplex  repeating  coils. 

MELBOURNE  CITY  CORPORATION   (ELECTRICAL  BRANCH). 

Tenders  will  be  received  by  Messrs.  Mcllwraith.  McEachern  and  Co.,  agents  for 
the  Melbourne  City  Corporation,  Billiter  Square  Buildings,  London,  E.C.,  England, 
up  to  noon  on  Wednesday,  March  7,  1917,  Specification  Xo.  380L  for  the  supply  and 
delivery  of: — 

424  alternating  current  meters. 
624  direct  current  meters. 

VICTORIAN  RAILWAYS. 


No. 
30,742. 


Date  Closing.  Particulars. 
April  18,  1917 — 162  miles  "Kerite"  insulated  copper  wire,  as  specified. 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Weekly  Bulletin  there  have  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  relating  to  Canadian  trade.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Inquiries  Branch,  The 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa/'  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto,  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at 
London,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Kingston,  Brandon,  Halifax,  Montreal,  Quebec,  St. 
John,  Siierbrooke,  Vancouver,  Victoria.  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Saskatoon, 
Regina,  Winnipeg  Industrial  Bureau,  Ciiamrre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal  and 
Moncton,  N.B. 

Please  Quote  the  Reference  Number  when  requesting  Addresses. 

460.  Two-horse  shovels  and  excavating  machinery. — A  firm  of  contractors  in  the 
Midlands,  would  be  glad  to  receive  catalogues  and  prices  from  Canadian  manufacturers 
of  two-horse  shovels  and  other  excavating  machinery. 

461.  Galvanized  corrugated  sheets. — A  London  firm  desires  the  addresses,  if  any, 
of  Canadian  manufacturers  of  galvanized  corrugated  sheets. 

462.  Flour. — A  London  firm  acting  on  behalf  of  customers  in  Egypt  who  are  large 
buyers  of  flour,  invito  samples  of  flour,  together  with  quotations  c.i.f.  Alexandria, 
cash  against  documents  in  London,  from  Canadian  millers. 

463.  "::'Peas. — A  Yorkshire  firm  invites  offers  of  peas  (culinary  and  feeding)  such 
as  marrow-fats,  Prussian  blues,  maple,  etc.,  from  Canadian  shippers. 

464.  Salmon. — A  Canadian  firm  with  canned  salmon  for  export  in  the  future  are 
asked  to  communicate  with  a  firm  in  Cardiff. 

-4*55.  Yeast  cakes. — A"  Cardiff  firm  wishes  to  receive  samples,  prices,  and  terms 
from  a  Canadian  house  able  to  ship  yeast  cakes,  packed  twelve  cakes  in  a  tin. 

466.  "Canned  peas  and  beans. — A  concern  in  Cardiff  wishes  to  hear  from  a  Cana- 
dian firm  able  to  supply  peas  and  beans  in  2-pound  nominal  tins. 

467.  Oatmeal  and  rolled  oats. — A  Cardiff  house  desires  to  obtain  rolled  oats  or 
oatmeal  from  Canada. 

468.  Pot  barley. — Samples  of  pot  barley,  together  with  full  particulars,  are 
desired  by  a  concern  in  Cardiff. 

469.  *Dried  green  peas. — Any  Canadian  firm  having  dried  green  peas  for  export 
is  asked  to  communicate  with  a  British  firm. 

470.  Canned  meats. — A  Cardiff  concern  is  desirous  of  getting  canned  ox  tongue, 
boiled  beef,  corned  beef,  and  lunch  tongue  from  Canada. 

471.  ^Canned  fruits. — A  firm  in  Cardiff  wishes  to  hear  from  a  concern  in  Canada 
in  a  position  to  supply  canned  fruits. 
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472.  ^Tomatoes. — Canned  tomatoes  are  required  by  a  firm  in  Cardiff. 

473.  *Wood  soles. — A  Plymouth  firm  are  in  urgent  need  of  wood  soles  for  clogs 
and  wishes  to  obtain  same  from  Canada. 

474.  *Clogs.— A  concern  in  Plymouth  is  desirous  of  hearing  from  any  Canadian 
manufacturer  of  ready-made  clogs. 

475.  Half  leather  soles. — A  firm  in  Plymouth  wishes  to  import  half  leather  soles 

from  Canada. 

476.  Boot  laces. — A  Plymouth  concern  desires  to  receive  samples,  etc.,  of  boot 

laces,  or  any  other  goods  used  in  the  boot  and  shoe  trade. 

477.  Clog  irons. — A  Plymouth  firm  wishes  to  get  clog  irons  from  Canada. 

478.  Boots  and  shoes. — Strong  boots  and  shoes  for  hard  country  wear  are  required 
by  a  firm  in  Plymouth. 

479.  Lard. — A  firm  in  Newport  wishes  to  import  lard  from  Canada. 

480.  ^Canned  vegetables  and  fruits. — A  Newport  concern  desires  to  be  put  in 
direct  touch  with  a  Canadian  producer  of  canned  fruit  and  vegetables. 

481.  Rolled  oats  and  oatmeal. — A  Newport  firm  wishes  to  enter  into  communi- 
cation with  a  Canadian  manufacturer  of  rolled  oats  and  oatmeal. 

482.  *Dried  green  peas. — A  firm  of  brokers  in  Newport  desires  to  obtain  the 
agency  for  a  Canadian  concern  in  a  position  to  do  a  business  in  dried  green  peas. 

483.  *Canned  tomatoes. — A  Canadian  concern  with  canned  tomatoes  for  export 
is  asked  to  communicate  with  a  Newport  firm. 

484.  Macaroni  and  vermicelli. — A  brokerage  firm  in  Newport  asks  for  samples 
and  particulars  from  a  Canadian  producer  of  macaroni  and  vermicelli. 

485.  *Canned  fruits. — A  Newport  firm  is  desirous  of  hearing  from  a  Canadian 
canner  of  fruits. 

486.  *Dried  fruits. — If  any  Canadian  firm  is  producing  dried  fruits  for  export 
they  are  asked  to  communicate  with  a  concern  in  Newport. 

487.  *Tomato  catsup. — A  Newport  firm  wishes  to  obtain  the  better  grades  of 

tomato  catsup  from  Canada. 

488.  Oatmeal  and  rolled  oats. — A  Cardiff  firm  wishes  to  import  oatmeal  and  rolled 
oats  which  is  a  good  medium  cut  in  cwt.  bags  from  Canada. 

489.  *Peas. — A  firm  in  Cardiff  desires  to  obtain  dried  green  peas,  large  Victoria 
white  peas,  and  split  peas  polished  and  kiln  dried,  from  Canadian  firms  able  to  supply 
these  products. 

490.  *  Apple  rings. — A  concern  in  Cardiff  wishes  to  enter  into  communication 
with  a  Canadian-  manufacturer  of  evaporated  apple  rings.  Prefers  them  in  50-pound 
boxes. 

491.  *Canned  fruits  and  vegetables. — A  Cardiff  firm  would  like  to  receive  samples 

of  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  from  Canada. 

492.  Pit-props. — A  firm  in  Newport  desires  quotations  on  a  cargo  of  not  more 
than  1,000  fathoms  of  pit-props  consisting  of  about  75  per  cent  9  feet  in  length,  and 
25  per  cent  6|  feet  in  length.  The  diameter  of  the  tops  to  be  from  4  to  7  inches.  All 
should  be  free  from  bark. 
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493.  Mining  timber. — Quotations  are  asked  for  by  a  Newport  firm  on  mining 
timber  of  fir,  free  from  bark.  The  lengths  should  range  from  10  to  40  feet  with  an 
average  of  about  20  feet,  and  the  tops  should  be  from  4  to  7  inches.  They  prefer  to 
import  by  load  of  50  cubic  feet. 

494.  Canned  salmon. — A  firm  in  Cardiff  wishes  to  import  canned  salmon  from 
Canada. 

495.  ^Canned  fruits. — A  Cardiff  concern  desires  to  enter  into  communication 
with  a  firm  in  Canada  with  a  view  to  obtaining  canned  fruits. 

496.  ^Tomatoes. — Any  Canadian  producer  of  canned  tomatoes  is  asked  to  com- 
municate with  a  firm  in  Cardiff. 

497.  Canned  meats. — A  Cardiff  firm  wishes  to  hear  from  any  concern  in  Canada 
able  to  supply  canned  corned  beef  and  canned  tongues. 

498.  Linseed  cake— A  Bristol  concern  is  very  desirous  of  entering  into  com- 
munication with  a  good  reliable  firm  in  Canada  manufacturing  linseed  cake  with  a 
view  to  making  connections. 

499.  Cheese. — A  firm  in  Cardiff  wishes  to  hear  from  a  producer  of  Brock ville  or 
Belleville  cheese  who  is  in  a  position  to  carry  on  a  steady  export  business. 

500.  *Canned  fruits  and  vegetables. — A  Cardiff  concern  desires  to  obtain  canned 
fruit,  canned  peas  and  canned  tomatoes  from  Canada. 

501.  Canned  salmon. — A  firm  in*  Cardiff  wishes  to  import  Canadian  canned 
salmon. 

502.  Canned  beef. — A  concern  in  Cardiff  desires  to  enter  into  communication 
with  a  Canadian  producer  of  canned  beef. 

503.  Butter. — A  Cardiff  firm  is  desirous  of  hearing  from  a  Canadian  manufac- 
turer who  has  butter  for  export. 

504.  Lard. — If  any  Canadian  producer  of  lard  is  in  a  position  to  supply  same  to 
South  Wales  he  is  asked  to  communicate  with  a  Cardiff  firm. 

505.  Bacon,  hams  and  bellies. — A  South  Wales  firm  wishes  to  obtain  bacon,  mild- 
cured  hams,  and  bellies  from  Canada. 

506.  ^Canned  fruits  are  required  by  a  firm  in  Swansea. 

507.  "*Peas. — A  Swansea  concern  wishes  to  obtain  dried  green  peas,  split  peas  and 
whole  white  peas  from  Canada. 

508.  Salmon. — A  firm  in  a  position  to  export  canned  salmon  is  asked  to  communi- 
cate with  a  firm  in  Swansea. 

509.  ^Tomatoes. — A  South  Wales  concern  is  desirous  of  obtaining  canned  tomatoes 
from  Canada. 

510.  Canned  meats. — A  firm  in  Swansea  wishes  to  hear  from  a  Canadian  manu- 
facturer of  corned  beef  and  tongue. 

511.  Hams  and  bellies. — A  Swansea  concern  desires  to  enter  into  communication 
with  a  Canadian  exporter  of  hams  and  bellies. 

512.  Lard. — A  provision  house  in  Swansea  wishes  to  be  put  in  touch  with  a  Cana- 
dian firm  able  to  export  lard. 

513.  *Toys. — A  Bristol  concern  desires  to  obtain  the  agency  for  a  good  Canadian 
firm  of  toy  manufacturers. 
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514.  Dried  green  peas. — A  firm  in  Swansea  wishes  to  hear  from  a  Canadian  pro- 
ducer in  a  position  to  export  dried  green  peas. 

515.  *Fruits  and  vegetables. — A  concern  in  Swansea  is  desirous  of  obtaining 
canned  fruits,  canned  peas,  and  canned  tomatoes  from  Canada. 

516.  Gallon  apples. — Any  Canadian  firm  in  a  position  to  supply  gallon  apples  is 

asked  to  communicate  with  a  concern  in  Swansea. 

517.  Canned  Meats. — A  firm  in  Swansea  would  like  to  get  1,  2  and  6's  of  corned 
beef  and  i,  1  and  6's  of  lunch  tongue  from  Canada. 

518.  Cheese. — A  Swansea  firm  wishes  to  be  put  in  touch  with  a  good  Canadian 
cheese  manufacturer. 

519.  Butter. — A  concern  in  Swansea  desires  to  import  butter  from  Canada. 

520.  Honey. — A  Swansea  firm  would  like  to  hear  from  a  producer  of  honey  for 
export. 

521.  Salmon. — The  importation  of  canned  salmon,  not  pale,  from  Canada  is  desired 
by  a  firm  in  Swansea.  . 

522.  News  paper. — A  Cardiff  newspaper  firm  wishes  to  obtain  news  paper  from  a 

good  reliable  concern  in  Canada.    The  widths  of  their  reels  are  72  and  36  inches. 

523.  Ink. — A  firm  in  Cardiff  would  like  to  receive  samples  and  quotations  from 
any  Canadian  manufacturer  in  a  position  to  export  newspaper  ink. 

524.  Rolled  oats  and  oatmeal  and  cereals. — A  Swansea  firm  desires  to  be  put  in 
touch  with  a  Canadian  concern  with  rolled  oats  and  oatmeal  or  any  other  cereals  for 
export. 

525.  Canned  meats. — A  firm  in  Swansea  wishes  to  import  1,  2  and  6's  of  beef  and 
\,  1,  2  and  6's  of  tongue  from  Canada. 

526.  Condensed  and  dried  milk. — A  Swansea  concern  desires  to  enter  into  com- 
munication with  firms  in  Canada  able  to  supply  condensed  and  dried  milk. 

527.  Glycerined  eggs. — A  firm  in  Swansea  wishes  to  hear  from  a  Canadian 
exporter  of  glycerined  eggs. 

528.  Macaroni  and  vermicelli. — A  Swansea  firm  desires  to  obtain  macaroni  and 
vermicelli  from  Canada. 

529.  ^Canned  vegetables  and  fruits. — If  any  Canadian  canner  has  vegetables  or 
fruits  for  export  he  is  asked  to  communicate  with  a  firm  in  Swansea. 

530.  *Peas. — A  Swansea  firm  desires  to  obtain  split  peas  and  blue  peas  in  sacks 
from  Canada. 

531.  Salmon. — A  firm  in  Swansea  wishes  to  import  Canadian  canned  salmon. 

532.  Sardines. — A  Swansea  firm  desires  to  be  put  in  touch  with  a  Canadian  con- 
cern able  to  supply  sardines  to  South  Wales. 

533.  Lobsters. — If  any  Canadian  firm  has  lobsters,  for  export,  correspondence  is 
desired  by  a  firm  in  Swansea. 

534.  *Dried  green  peas. — A  firm  in  Llanelly  wishes  to  obtain  dried  green  peas 
from  Canada. 

535.  Rolled  oats  and  oatmeal. — A  Llanelly  firm  wishes  to  enter  into  communi- 
cation with  a  concern  in  Canada  with  a  view  to  importing  rolled  oats  and  oatmeal  in 
boxes. 
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536.  Birch  veneer. — A  Glasgow  firm  inquires  for  Canadian  manufacturers 
specializing  in  the  cutting  of  iVineh  birch  veneer,  unpolished.  State  quantities  will- 
ing to  ship  to  Liverpool,  London,  or  Glasgow. 

537.  Fish,  tinned  and  frozen. — Some  Glasgow  fish  salesmen  are  desirous  of  act- 
ing as  agents  (for  Europe  and  South  Africa)  for  British  Columbia  packers  of  canned 
and  frozen  fish.    References  supplied. 

538.  Sun-dried  hide  (Tokyo  leather). — A  Glasgow  firm  asks  for  sources  of  supply 
in  Canada.  Formerly  imported  from  Japan,  28  to  40  square  feet  per  hide.  Packed 
in  cases  fifty  hides  to  case.  Price  delivered  Glasgow.  Sample  on  file  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

539.  Elastic  webbing,  for  brace-making. — A  Glasgow  firm  would  be  glad  to  hear 
from  Canadian  exporters.  Samples  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa. 

540.  Boots  and  shoes. — A  Glasgow  firm  would  like  to  represent  Canadian  firms 
for  medium  and  best  qualities. 

541.  *Trunk  slats  of  white  ash  and  trunk  mountings. — A  Glasgow  firm  is  desir- 
ous of  hearing  from  Canadian  exporters.  Slats:  Length,  27-inch,  30-inch,  33-inch, 
36-inch,  and  42-inch  by  lf-inch  by  ^-inch  thick.    Prices  c.i.f.  Glasgow. 

542.  *Box  shooks  for  trunk  trade. — A  Glasgow  trunk-maker  wishes  to  correspond 
with  Canadian  exporters. 

543.  Motor  trucks. — The  postal  authorities  in  a  town  in  Kussia  desires  quota- 
tions for  two  motor  trucks,  three  tons,  50  horse-power,  and  two  motor  vans,  one  ton, 
25  horse-power,  for  conveyance  of  postal  matter. 

544.  Leather. — A  firm  in  Siberia  desires  quotations  from  Canadian  firms  able  to 
supply  all  kinds  of  leather  including  sole,  chrome,  chevreau,  patents. 


*  Included  in  the  list  of  articles  the  importation  of  which  into  the  United  Kingdom  is  pro- 
hibited except  under  license  from  the  Board  of  Trade,  London.  For  further  information  apply 
to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 


Annual  Report. 

•Part      I. — Canadian  Trads.    (Price,  45  cents.) 

Imports  into  and  Exports  from  Canada. 
(Itemized  and  General  Statements.) 

•Part    II. — Canadian  Trade.    (Price,  15  cents.) 

1.  With  France. 

2.  With  Germany. 

3.  With  United  Kingdom. 

4.  With  United  States. 

•Part  III. — Canadian  Trade.     (Price,  20  cents.) 

With  British  and  Foreign  Countries. 

(Except  France,  Germany,  United  Kingdom  and  United  States.) 

•Part    IV. — Miscellaneous  Information.     (Price,  5  cents.) 
Bounties. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act,  Amendment  of. 

Lumber  and  Staple  Products. 

Revenue  and  Expenditure  of  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Statistical  Record  of  the  Progress  of  Canada. 
Tonnage  tables. 

•Part     V. — Grain  Statistics.     (Price,  25  cents.) 

•Part    VI. — Subsidized  Steamship  Service.    (Price,  20  cents.) 

•Part  VII. — Trade  or  British  and  Foreign  Countries.    (Price,  55  cents.) 

Monthly  Reports. 

Census  and  Statistics.  (Free.) 
•Trade  and  Commerce.     (Price,  20  cents.) 

Weekly  Bulletin.  (Free.) 

(Circulated  within  Canada  only.) 

Containing  Reports  of  Trade  Commissioners  and  General  Trade  Information. 

Supplements  to  Weekly  Bulletin.  (Free.) 
Trade  of  China  and  Japan. 
Russian  Trade. 

Directory  of  Russian  Importers. 

The  German  War  and  its  relation  to  Canadian  Trade. 
Handbook  for  Export  to  South  America. 
Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 
Toy  Making  in  Canada. 

Export  Directory  of  Canada.  iFree.) 

Directory  of  Foreign  Importers.  (Free.) 

Canada  and  the  British  West  Indies.  (Free.) 

Canada,  the  Country  of  the  Twentieth  Century.    (Price,  cloth  cover,  $1.00 ;  paper 
cover,  75  cents.) 

•Canada  Year-Book.    (Price,  91.00.) 

•Criminal  Statistics.    (Price,  a  cents.) 

Grain  Inspection  in  Canada.  (Free.) 

List  of  Licensed  Elevators.  (Free.) 

•  May  be  had  at  the  prices  indicated  upon  application  to  the  King's  Printer,  Ottawa. 
Publications  marked  Free  may  be  had  by  those  interested  on  application  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Oommsrce. 
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COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE. 

Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
by  Canadian  exporters  with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names 
and  addresses  of  trade  representatives.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f  at  foreign  port. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 

Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Recon- 
quista  No.  46,  Buenos  Aires.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Australia. 

D.  H.  Ross,  address  for  letters — Box  140 
G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office — Stock  Exchange 
Building,  Melbourne.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados,  agent 
also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British  Guiana. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  13  Nanking  Road,  Shanghai. 
Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Lonja 
del  Commercio,  Apartado  1290,  Havana. 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

France. 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17 
and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris. 
Cable  Address,  Stadacona. 

Japan. 

Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  P.O. 
Box  109,  Yokohama.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Holland. 

Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Zuid- 
blaak  26,  Rotterdam.  Cable  Address,  Water- 
mill. 


Newfoundland. 

W.  W.  Nicholson,  Bank  of  Montreal  Build- 
ing, Water  street,  St.  John's.  Cable  Address, 

Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Russia. 

C.  P.  Just,  Canadian  Government  Commer- 
cial Agent,  Alexandrivskaia,  plosch  9, 
Petrograd,  Russia. 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Government  Com- 
mercial Agent,  ,  Bukhgolza  Ulitza  No.  4, 
Omsk,  Siberia. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Norwich  Union  Buildings, 
Cape  Town.    Cable  Address,  Contracom. 


United  Kingdom. 

Harrison    Watson,     73     Basinghall  street, 
London,  E.  C,  England.     Cable  Address, 

Sleighing,  London. 
J.    E.    Ray,    Central    House,  Birmingham. 

Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
J.   T.   Lithgow,    87   Union   street,  Glasgow, 

Scotland.    Cable  Address,  Cantracon. 
F.   A.    C>   Bickerdike,   4   St.   Ann's  Square, 

Manchester.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 
J.   Forsyth   Smith,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North 

John  St.,  Liverpool.     Cable  Address,  Can- 

ti  acorn. 

N  .D.  Johnston,  Sun  Building,  Clara  street, 
Bristol.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 


Australia. 

B.    Millin,    The  Royal    Exchange  Building, 
Sydney,  N.S.W. 

British  West  Indies- 
Edgar  Tripp,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad 

Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
R  H.  Curry,  Nasseau,  Bahamas. 


Norway  and  Denmark. 

C.  E.  Sontum,.  Grubbeged,  No.  4,  Christiania, 
Norway.    Cable  Addresses,  Sontums. 

Spain. 

J.  F.  Roberts,  care  British  Consulate  General, 


Barcelona. 
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CANADIAN  HIGH  COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 
United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary,  17  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W.,  England.     Cable  Address  Dominion, 
London. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of  the 
more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the  Foreign 
Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  give  information  to  Canadians  who  wish  to  consult 
them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 


Brazil: 

Bahia,  British  Consul. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  British  Consul  General. 

Chile: 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul  General. 

Colombia: 

Bagota,  British  Consul  General. 

Ecuador: 

Quitto,  British  Consul  General. 
Guayquill,  British  Consul. 

Egypt: 

Alexandria,  British  Consul  General. 

France: 

Havre,  British  Consul  General. 
Marseilles,  British  Consul  General. 

India: 

Calcutta,  Director  General  of  Commercial 
Intelligence. 

Italy: 

Genoa,  British  Consul  General. 
Milan,  British  Consul. 

Mexico: 

Mexico,  British  Consul  General. 


Netherlands: 

Amsterdam,  British  Consul. 

Panama: 

Colon,  British  Consul. 
Panama,  British  Vice-Consul. 


Per 


Lima,  British  Vice-Consul. 


Portugal: 

Lisbon,  British  Consul. 

Russia: 

Moscow,  British  Consul  General. 
Petrograd,  British  Consul. 
Vladivostock,  British  Consul. 
Odessa,  British  Consul  General. 

Spain: 

Barcelona,  British  Consul  General. 
Madrid,  British  Consul. 

Sweden: 

Stockholm,  British  Consul. 

Switzerland: 

Geneva,  British  Consul. 

Uruguay: 

Monte  Video,  British  Vice-Consul 

Venezuela: 

Caracas,  British  Vice-Consul. 
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The  Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

The  purpose  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  is  to  promote  the  sale  of 
Canadian  products  abroad  and  to  provide  Canadian  Manufacturers  and  exporters 
with  information  regarding  trade  conditions  and  opportunities  in  countries  in 
which  Canadian  goods  are  likely  to  find  a  market. 

The  Department  gathers,  compiles  and  publishes  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin  and 
supplements  thereto  a  large  volume  of  useful  commercial  information.  Persons 
desiring  it  and  interested  in  Canadian  production  or  export  may  have  their  names 
placed  on  the  regular  mailing  list  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa.  There  is  no  subscription  to  the  Weekly  Bulletin  but  its 
circulation  is  strictly  confined  to  Canada. 

The  Department  invites  correspondence  from  Canadian  manufacturers  and 
exporters  upon  all  trade  matters. 


New  Canadian  Industries. 


If  you  know  of  any  new  industry  being  started  in  Canada  at  any  time,  write 
to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch,  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa,  giving  particulars  thereof. 


[If  extracts  are  Published  the  source  should  be  mentioned.] 
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GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  Harrison  ^Yatson.) 

London,  January,  1917. 
foreign  trade  of  the  united  kingdom  for  the  year  1916. 

The  immediate  impression  created  by  the  annual  trade  and  navigation  returns 
published  by  the  Board  of  Trade  is  one  of  wonder  that  it  has  been  possible  for  the 
United  Kingdom  to  carry  on  a  trade  of  such  magnitude  under  every  variety  of  adverse 
circumstances,  and  its  accomplishment  forms  the  highest  tribute  to  Britain's  command 
of  the  seas,  and  her  unimpaired  financial  strength  and  stability. 

While  the  total  foreign  trade  for  the  year  1916  attained  the  colossal  value  of 
£1,553,307,393,  an  increase  of  no  less  than  £217,483,414  over  the  previous  year,  it  is 
satisfactory  to  be  able  to  record  that  the  growth  in  British  exports  was  considerably 
in  excess  of  the  increase  in  imports,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  details  covering  the 


past  three  years : — 

1914.  1915.  1916. 

Imports                                               £    696,635,113  £    851,893,350  £  949,152,679 

Exports                                                    430,721,357  384,868,448  506,546,212 

Re-exports                                                95,474,166  99,062,181  97,608,502 


Total   £1,222,830,636       £1,335,823,979  £1,553,307,393 


The  variations  of  1916  are  an  increase  in  imports  of  £97,259,329  (or  10-2  per 
cent);  an  increase  in  exports  of  £121,677,764  (or  31-6  per  cent);  a  decrease  in 
re-exports  of  £1,453,679  (or  1-4  per  cent),  in  comparison  with  1915. 

For  purposes  of  further  comparison  with  trade  under  normal  conditions,  the  aggre- 
gate figures  of  the  three  years  previous  to  the  war  are  reproduced  as  follows : — 

1911   £1,237,035,959 

1912   1,343,601,701 

1913   1,403,555,065 


It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  increased  valuation  of  1916  over  1915  is  mainly 
due  to  the  heavy  rise  in  prices  generally  which  has  taken  place  during  tire  twelve 
months,  and  in  the  case  of  the  imports  which,  valued  upon  the  basis  of  cost,  insurance 
and  freight,  consequently  include  the  further  abnormal  advance  in  freights,  it  is  clear 
that  in  most  articles  there  has  really  been  an  actual  decrease  as  regards  quantity. 


Adverse  Trade  Balance  Reduced  by  Import  Restrictions. 

Reference  has  frequently  been  made  upon  previous  occasions  to  the  unfavourable 
economic  position  which  resulted  from  the  course  taken  by  foreign  trade  immediately 
after  the  outbreak  of  war. 
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•  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 


The  preponderance  of  the  value  of  goods  imported  into  this  country  over  the 
exports  causes  what  is  known  as  the  "  adverse  trade  balance,"  which  under  normal 
conditions  is  covered  by  payments  received  from  abroad  in  return  for  services  ren- 
dered (interest,  dividends,  shipping,  etc.). 

Almost  as  soon  as  the  first  surprise  of  war  had  worn  off,  imports  began  to  rise  at 
a  rapid  rate,  and  within  a  few  months  had  returned  to  the  normal,  and  thereafter 
continued  to  grow  owing  to  the  advance  in  prices  and  freights. 

Exports  upon  the  other  hand,  immediately  falling  away  by  nearly  a  half,  recovered 
very  slowly,  with  the  result  that  during  the  year  1915  the  so-called  adverse  balance 
Teached  the  extraordinary  and  hazardous  total  of  £368,000,000  in  comparison  with  the 
£170,000,000  of  1914,  which  itself  was  affected  by  the  new  conditions. 

The  efforts  made  to  cut  down  unnecessary  imports  by  the  imposition  of  import 
taxes  on  certain  luxuries,  was  followed  during  the  past  year  by  the  absolute  prohibi- 
tion of  the  importation  of  a  large  number  of  articles,  chiefly  those  of  a  bulky  nature, 
with  the  additional  object  of  conserving  the  gradually  decreasing  ocean  transportation 
for  actual  necessaries. 

These  restrictions  have  been  successful  in  so  far  that  they  have  not  only  checked 
the  growing  adverse  balance,  but  in  1916  reduced  it  to  £345,000,000,  an  improvement  of 
£23,000,000. 

The  figures  alone,  do  not,  however,  really  show  the  improvement  which  has  actually 
taken  place,  because  apart  from  the  fact  that  the  heaviness  of  imports  is  largely  due 
to  the  valuation  being  c.i.f.,  whereas  that  of  exports  is  f.o.b.  of  the  increased  valuation 
over  1915  of  £97,000,000  odd,  no  less  than  £87,000,000  are  due  to  augmented  receipts  of 
foodstuffs,  and  of  raw  materials  required  almost  wholly  for  the  maintenance  of  national 
industries,  and  the  small  growth  of  less  ithan  £8,000,000  in  manufactured  articles  repre- 
sents actually  a  considerable  reduction  in  quantity. 

Indeed  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  imports  can  be  further  curtailed,  if  the  wants  of  the 
population  are  to  be  adequately  met. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  clearly  understood  that  even  the  present  position 
gives  no  idea  whatever  of  the  financial  burden  and  strain,  imposed  upon  the  country, 
because,  as  it  is  announced  in  a  preface,  "  The  accounts  of  goods  imported  include  all 
articles  of  food,  but  do  not  include  other  goods  which,  at  the  time  of  importation,  were 
the  property  of  His  Majesty's  Government  or  the  Governmests  of  the  Allies,"  a 
position  which  is  far  from  being  balanced  by  a  corresponding  statement  that  u  The 
accounts  of  goods  exported  include  goods  bought  in  the  United  Kingdom  by,  or  on 
behalf  of,  the  Governments  of  the  Allies,  but  do  not  include  goods  taken  from  British 
Government  Stores  and  Depots,  or  goods  bought  by  His  Majesty's  Government  and 
shipped  on  Government  vessels." 

As  the  details  are  of  considerable  interest,  the  following  figures  showing  the 
monthly  comparison  of  imports  and  exports,  supplemented  by  the  amount  of  the 
adverse  balance  is  reproduced : — 


Excess  of 

1916.  Imports.  Total  Exports.  Imports. 

January   £74,948,241  £45,587,339  £29,360,902 

February   67,348,243  44,866,578  22,482,665 

March   86,092,894  46,409,616  39,683,278 

April   75,685,362  44,911,288  30,774,074 

May   83,814,530  58,024,988  25,789,542 

June   87,036,349  56,147,257  30,889,092 

July    76,772,371  54,217,978  22,554,393 

August   76,116,834  55,458,809  20,658,025 

September   77,4S8,368  50,598,248  26,890,120 

October   81,135,376  52,378,570  28,756,806 

November   88,922,506  49,625,034  39,297,472 

December  •   75,406,306  45,947,093"  29,459,213 


From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  position  is  greatly  improved  by  a  consider- 
able reduction  in  the  valuation  of  imports  for  December. 
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EXPORTS  FROM  GREAT  BRITAIN. 


If  the  magnitude  of  the  import  trade  illustrates  the  financial  strength  of  the 
country,  the  remarkable  increase  in  the  exports  affords  a  striking  tribute  to  the  stability 
of  the  industries,  and  to  the  practical  value  of  the  reorganization  and  new  development 
which  have  sprung  from  the  war  because,  of  the  increase  amounting  to  nearly  £122,- 
000,000  over  1915,  almost  £101,000,000  are  represented  by  manufactured  goods. 

In  order  to  show  the  true  merit  of  this  achievement  it  is  necessary  to  repeat  that 
these  results  have  been  accomplished  at  a  time  when  a  large  proportion  of  the  factories 
which  ordinarily  contribute  largely  to  exports  have  been  completely  occupied  with  the 
production  of  munitions,  while  many  other  plants  have  been  entirely  devoted  to  manu- 
facturing other  supplies  required  by  the  Allies,  and  apart  from  this  all  have  been  called 
upon  to  furnish  the  population  of  the  British  Isles  with  goods  to  replace  similar  articles 
which  were  formerly  imported  from  abroad. 

Ordinary  trade  has,  moreover,  been  hampered  by  export  restrictions  and  prohi- 
bitions, the  complete  shutting  off  of  enemy  countries  which  were  formerly  large  cus- 
tomers, and  the  enforced  curtailment  of  supplies  to  others;  while  other  obstacles  have 
been,  in  addition  to  lack  of  ocean  transportation  and  the  perils  of  war,  shortage  of 
labour  and  decreased  facilities  for  inland  transportation. 

The  following  totals  of  exports  of  all  kinds  during  the  past  five  years  show  that 
while  the  pre-war  record  of  1913  has  not  yet  been  attained,  gradual  and  substantia] 
recovery  has  taken  place,  more  especially  during  the  past  year: — 


1912   £598,961,130 

1913   634,820,326 

1914   526,195,523 

1915   483,930,629 

1916   604,154,714 


LEADING  FEATURES  OF  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS. 


As  illustrative  of  the  course  of  trade  during  the  year  it  is  interesting  to  reproduce 
the  summaries  both  of  imports  and  exports,  according  to  the  classification  in  use  by  the 
Board  of  Trade,  and  at  the  same  time  for  purposes  of  comparison  to  give  the  corre- 
sponding figures  for  the  previous  year,  and  also  for  1913,  the  last  year  before  the  war. 


(a)  Imports  into  Great  Britain. 

Food,  drink  and  tobacco —  191*5.  1916.  1913. 

A.  Grain  and  flour   £112,357,768  £133,306,944  £  85,494,628 

B.  Meat,  including  animals  for  food.  86,839,086  94,058,437         .  56,726,411 

C.  Other  food  and  drink — 

(1)  Non-dutiable   91,460,222  93,998,047  81,265,355. 

(2)  Dutiable   81,667,856  90,781,678  58,683,367 

D.  Tobacco   8  549,629  7,394,580  8,032,562 


Raw    materials    and    articles  mainly 
unmanufactured — 


Total  of  Class  1   £380,874,561  £419,539,686  £290,20)2,323 


A. 

Coal,  coke  and  manufactured  fuel. 

£  10,733 

£  8,215 

£  36,700 

B. 

Iron  ore,  scrap  iron  and  steel.  .   .  . 

7.544,601 

12,087,3>09 

7,433,219 

C. 

11,574,185 

13,681,8-39 

10,197,330 

D. 

Wood  and  timber  

32,788,3*24 

40,199,469 

33,788,884 

E. 

Cotton  

64,671,623 

84,729,677 

70,570,547 

F. 

Wool  

44,146,533 

39,766,623 

37,73*6,434 

G. 

Other  textile  materials  

21,022,749 

23,883,6*30 

19,751,135 

H. 

Oil  seeds,  nuts,  oils,  fats  and  gums 

49,669,393 

63,391,596 

41,576,680 

I. 

13,9-58,967 

13,869,037 

15,0*67,176 

J. 

6,151,8*51 

8,132,100 

5,815,803 

K. 

35,030,592 

37,236,547 

39,848,536 

Total  of  Class  2 


£286,569,551 


£336,986,042 


£281,822,444 
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(a)  Imports  into  Great  Britain. — Continued. 
3.  Articles  wholly  or  mainly  manufactured —  1915.  1916.  1913. 


A. 

Iron  and  steel  and  manufactures 

thereof  

£  10,8'0'5,808 

£  11,221,027 

£ 

15,231,633 

B. 

Other    metals    and  manufactures 

thereof  

42,215,798 

39,037,206 

32,102,226 

C. 

Cutlery,      hardware,  implements 
(except  machines  tools)   and  in- 

struments  

4.929,131 

5,706,548 

7,378,360 

D. 

Electrical    goods    and  apparatus 
(other  than  machinery  and  un- 

1,096,223 

1,652,763 

1,587,294 

E. 

Machinery  

8,84-7,910 

7,992,537 

7.282,971 

F. 

157,256 

14,425 

34,164 

G. 

Manufactures  of  wood  and  timber, 

including  furniture  

2,324,624 

1.956,043 

3,583,187 

H. 

Yarns  and  textile  fabrics — 

1.  Cotton  

7,555,060 

8,309,0.15 

12,249,846 

2.  Wool  

1,724,58'5 

923,241 

10,490,446 

3.  Silk  

14,637,943 

13,149,219 

15,115s381 

4.  Other  materials  

9,042,768 

11,202,998 

9,129,183 

I. 

2,956,150 

2,731,542 

5,979,673 

J. 

Chemicals,  drugs,  dyes  and  colours. 

19,329,0'20 

28,663,449 

12,905,515 

K. 

Leather  and  manufactures  thereof 

( \ Tvoln/I  \ n  cr     fylnvAc     hut  PYr^lnrlinQ* 

17,034,389 

16,211,219 

13,430,762 

L. 

2,175,990 

3,053,254 

4,546,267 

M. 

6,'647i268 

8,'328,'846 

7,674,419 

N. 

Railway  carriages  and  trucks  (not 
of    iron),    motor    cars,  cycles, 

9,144,748 

5,981,128 

8,357,424 

O. 

20,826,547 

23,138,916 

26,523,624 

Total  of  Class  3  

£181, 450,218 

£189,273,376 

£193,602,375 

/Tiscellaneous  and  unclassified  

£  2,999,020 

£  3,353,575 

£ 

3,1  07,597 

£851,893,350 

,  £949,152,679 

£768,734,739 

(b)  Exports  from  Great  Britain. 


Food,  drink  and  tobacco —  1915.  1916.  1913. 

A.  Grain  and  flour   £    3,858,927  £    2,776,059  £  3,561,831 

B.  Meat,  including  animals  for  food.  1,342,673  1,242,294  1,238,907 

C.  Other  food  and  drink   16,088,190  20,710,329  24,410,732 

D.  Tobacco   33,791,879  4,766,970  3,376,472 

Total  of  Class  1  '.    .  .  £  25,0'81,669  £  29,495,652  £  3'2,587,942 


2.  Raw    materials    and    articles  _  mainly 
unmanufactured — 


A. 

Coal,  coke  and  manufactured  fuel. 

£  38,824,223 

£  5'0,670,604 

£  53,659,660 

B. 

Iron  ore,  scrap  iron  and  steel .  . 

196,870 

301,126 

410,570 

C. 

Other  metallic  ores  

21,8<52 

20,3>52 

130,283 

D. 

199,977 

308,957 

340,745 

E. 

Cotton  

F. 

Wool  

3,846,442 

3,682,944 

4,623,468 

G. 

460  18-5 

576,076 

434,420 

H. 

Oil  seeds,  nuts,  oils,  fats  and  gums. 

5,391,728 

4,593,744 

4,468,104 

I. 

Hides  and  undressed  skins  

890,918 

1,528,460 

1,886,305 

J. 

668,403 

538,929 

958,435 

K. 

1,853.442 

2,121,469 

2,993,002 

Total  of  Class  2  

£  52,354,040 

£  64,342,651 

£  69,904,992 

3.  Articles  wholly  or  mainly  manufactured — 

A.  Iron  and  steel  and  manufactures 

thereof                                                   £  40,406,196          £  56,681,770  £  54,291,768 

B.  Other    metals    and  manufactures 

thereof   9,701,763  12,720,656             13,279  060 

C.  Cutlery,      hardware,  implements 

(except  machine  tools),  and  in- 
struments  5,060,388  6,431,420               7,97  : 
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(b)  Exports  from  Greaat  Britain. — Continued. 


D.  Electrical    goods    and  apparatus 

1915. 

1916. 

1913. 

(other  than  machinery  and  un- 

£  3,168,642 

£  4,107,232 

£  5,836,273 

19,164,537 

20,231,374 

37,012,635 

1,692,661 

1,290,575 

11,026,530' 

G.  Manufactures  of  wood  and  timber, 

1,041,446 

1,278,695 

2,041, 64'0' 

H.  Yarns  and  textile  fabrics — 

1.  Cotton  

85,918,754 

118,44i2,740 

127,161,838 

2.  Wool  

32,S39,615 

46,900,926 

37,676,687 

1,700,093 

2,405,583 

2,157,530 

11,713,793 

15,817,002 

14,827,973 

11,603,838 

16,940,411 

16,4*24,329 

J.  Chemicals,  drugs,  dyes  and  colours. 

22,068,563 

27,676,841 

21,974,386 

K.  Leather  and  manufactures  thereof 

(including   gloves    but  excluding 

3,798,154 

4,894,705 

5,648,276 

L.  Earthenware  and  glass  

3,298,238 

3,917,313 

5,213,221 

2,995,127 

5,198,942 

3,679,195 

N.  Railway  carriages  and  trucks  (not 

of    iron),     motor    cars,  cycles, 

6,578,013 

8  040,287 

11,36<5,888 

30,176,964 

40,693,634 

34,228,749 

Total  of  Class  3  

Miscellaneous  and  unclassified  

£292,926,785 

£393  670,106 

£411,368,358 

£  14,505,954 

£  19,037,803 

£  11,383,997 

£384,868,448 

£506,546,212 

£525,2,45,289 

Heavy  Imports  of  Food  from  Canada. 

While  details  of  the  countries  of  origin  of  all  imports,  and  the  destination  of  all 
exports  are  not  published  until  the  summer,  the  Board  of  Trade  issues  with  remarkable 
promptitude — within  a  week  after  the  conclusion  of  the  year — returns  of  the  imports 
of  the  principal  articles  of  food,  and  a  few  raw  materials,  with  complete  particulars 
according  to  country  of  origin,  and  while  these  figures  are  subject  to  revision,  experi- 
ence shows  that  they  require  little  or  no  modification. 

Reproduction  of  these  statistics  as  regards  articles  which  are  received  from 
Canada,  and  also  certain  articles  in  which  export  from  Canada  seems  possible  of 
development  is  made  in  a  series  of  tables  which  follow. 

In  one  or  two  cases  where  no  specific  mention  of  Canada  is  made,  any  receipts 
from  the  Dominion  would  be  included  in  the  designation  "  Other  Countries  "  and  may 
be  given  in  the  lists  published  later  on,  or  may  be  considered  too  insignificant  or  irre- 
gular to  warrant  individual  mention. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  see  that  in  almost  every  item  there  has  been  a  large,  and  in 
some  cases  remarkable,  increase  in  the  quantities  received  from  Canada,  the  advance 
in  valuation  being  proportionately  much  greater  owing  to  the  heavy  rise  in  prices  which 
has  taken  place. 

Although  "the  particulars  can  be  extracted  from  the  tables  which  follow,  it  is  con- 
venient for  purposes  of  comparison  to  give  here  the  quantities  and  valuation  of  the 
principal  Canadian  exports  of  articles  of  food  to  the  United  Kingdom,  that  have  been 
published  both  in  quantity  and  valuation  in  comparison  with  1915. 
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Principal  Canadian  Exports  of  Articles  of  Food  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

1915.  -  1916. 


On  ^  n  H  t  v 

Oiiji  nt  ltv 

UcLiltl  • 

Cwts. 

X 

Cwts. 

£ 
t. 

Wheat , 

12,625,344 

21,549, 2(M) 

15,243,758 

Wheat 

2,735,137 

4,227,611 

3,669,715 

Barley 

353,093 

2,832,600 

1,8  32,233 

214,431 

1,764,400 

912,787 

11,653 

12,610 

15,566 

1/IO  AAA 

67^311 

&,1  1 4,UUU 

3,324,511 

1,594,114 

7,443,584 

418,112 

60,20i5 

264,151 

Butter 

24,401 

167,442 

101,531 

855,536 

Cheese 

5,241,789 

1,50'5,018 

7,432,179 

Gt.  hnds. 

Gt.  hnds. 

Eggs .  . 

,    .  ,  9X2,3i26. 

584,234 

1,431,778 

1,173,788 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Canned 

1,586,583 

•  479,634 

1,877,783 

Canned 

312,877 

50,109 

500,365 

Imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  all  Countries  during  the  Calendar  years  1915 

and  1916. 

1915.  1916. 


Value. 

TV  llCO-l 

Cwts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

796,300 

464,149 

12,500 

7,744 

z 

26,000 

18,755 

41,649,000 

26,533,103 

64,'544,100 

45,996,513 

116,900 

93,110 

12,156,000 

8,609,506 

4,495,700 

3,421,712 

British  East  Indies   .  . 

13,956,500 

8,845,461 

5,611,900 

4,458,620 

180,300 

94,167 

3,609,620 

2,759,641 

New  Zealand  , 

30,500 

26,501 

19,725,300 

12,625,344 

21,549,200 

15,243,758 

178,500 

116,020 

8,100 

3,776 

Total  

88,667,900 

57,306,499 

100,068,520 

72,011,375 

Wheat  Meal  and1  Flour — 

France   

65,600 

33,891 

5 

5 

Austria-Hungary  

6,740,410 

5,307,153 

5,182,049 

4,396,727 

89,000 

5*2,990 

17,200' 

11,648 

1,800 

1,300 

501,360 

457,604 

Canada  

3,361,260 

2,735,137 

4,227,611 

3,669,715 

224,100 

180,382 

32,108 

32,435 

Total  '. . 

10,482,170 

8,310,853 

9,960,333 

8,568,134 

Barley — 

339,000 

2,987 

337,000 

156,766 

103,700 

53,275 

5,814,485 

2,802,849 

9,028,500 

5,849,036 

British  India  

2,765,800 

1,428,986 

2,868,100 

2,019,180 

Canada  

704,100 

353,093 

2,832,600 

1,832,233 

Other  countries  

2,661,300 

1,285,185 

900,800 

659,414 

Total  

12,291,685 

6,029,866 

15,823,700 

10,413,138 

Oats — 

8,183,200 

4,633,448 

5,200,100 

2,783,701 

5,807,>tfOO> 

2,964,497 

4,447,600 

2,206,230 

386,200 

214,431 

1,764,400 

912,787 

1,263,700 

676,163 

1,190,500 

695,859 

15,640,400 

8,488,539 

12,602,600 

6,597,577 
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Imports  into  United'  Kingdom,  etc. 


1915. 


Quantity. 
Cwts. 

5.  Peas — 

Russia    

British   East   Indies   501,520 

Canada   10,480 

Other  countries   587,953 

Total   1,099,953 

6.  Maize — 

Russia   1,000 

Roumania   

United   States  <c .  1,695,300 

Argentina   44,152,400 

Canada   148,000 

Other   countries   2,584,600 

Total   48,581,300 

7.  Beef,  Chilled- 

United   States   608,908 

Uruguay   289,133 

Argentina   1,702,186 

Australia   .  .    .  .   

New  Zealand    

Other    countries   18,339 

Total   2,618,546 

8.  Beef,  Frozen — 

United   States   392,443 

Uruguay   74,900 

Argentina   3,394,275 

Australia   1,236,938 

New   Zealand   735,226 

Other  countries   147,666 

Total   5,981,048 

9.  Mutton,  Frozen — 

Uruguay   39,107 

Argentina   781,735 

Australia   1,254,493 

New   Zealand   2,422,806 

Other  countries   160,777 

Total   ....    4,658,918 

10.  Bacon — 

Denmark   2,063,221 

United  States   3,529,599 

Canada   864,185 

Other  countries   66,372 

Total   6,523,377 

11.  Hams — 

United  States   1,364,024 

Canada   115,966 

Other  countries   468 

Total   1,480,458 


12.  Meat:  Preserved,  otherwise 
than  by  salting  (in- 
cluding tinned  and 
canned) — 

Beef  

Mutton  

Other  sorts  

Total  


1,770,777 
59,430 
207,450 


Value. 
£ 


—Continued. 

1916. 

Quantity. 
Cwts. 


330,838 
11,653 
529,916 

872,407 


335 


739,998 
17,048,593 
67,311 
1,045,588 


2,057,415 
809,785 
5,140,104 


58,979 


8,066,283 


1,170,454 
2)32,2-58 
10,164,557 
3,565,458 
2,176,621 
458,098 

17,767,446 


99,498 
2,093,923 
3,390,715 
7,669,945 
489,120 

13,743,201 


9,128,847 
12,752,834 
3,324,511 
235,268 

25,441,460 


4,859,895 
418,112 

2,30i9 

5,280,316 


10,318,953 
240,900 
1,092,607 


312,780 
12,610 
665,731 

991,121 


6,994,400 
20,836,100 
2,174,000 
4,149,710 


388,611 
171,117 
1,275,647 


36,715 


1,872,090 


541,596 
34,972 
2,762,031 
765,493 
875,086 
204,878 


20,834 
768,259 
261,352 
,287,377 
282,231 


1,641,643 
4,004,410 
1,594,114 
195,818 


1,493,6*06 
60,205 
1,025 

1,554,836 


1,616,756 
43,226 
224,767 


Value. 
£ 


2-35,823 
15,566 
1,038,635 

1,290,024 


3,871,086 
12,489,251 
1,203,315 
2,332,505 


18,901,825      34,154,210  19,896,157 


1,567,591 
496,803 
4,652,953 


136,846 
6,854,193 


1,952,614 
107,412 
8,132,495 
2,425,496 
2,824,664 
750,356 


5,184,056  16,193,037 


76,381 
2,885,754 
914,562 
8,413,428 
1,146,788 


3,620,853  13,436,913 


9,087,913 
16,848,826 
7,443,584 
1,001,394 


7,435,955  34,381,717 


6,572,170 
264,151 
5,109 

6,841,430 


9,421,66* 
184,027 
1,271,201 


2,037,657      11,652,460        1,884,749  10,876,892 
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1915. 

1916. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Cwts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

13. 

Poultry — 

8,591 

28,911 

11,763 

57,695 

12,910 

65,241 

7,44-3 

48,023 

United  States  

69,843 

316,048 

52,595 

262,023 

Other   countries    .  . 

65,097 

244,120 

65,581 

268,245 

Total  

15>6,440 

654,320 

137,382 

645,986 

14. 

Butter — 

6,371,012 

34,542 

212,846 

128,2(94 

969,538 

992 

7,585 

1,327,100 

10,221,398 

1,134,801 

10,378,070 

44,544 

31,868 

36,202 

336,478 

3^9  ftQft 

19ft  94Q 

17  4  7  4  9 
1  i  4,  t  4o 

TTnitprl  Stafp«; 

77,130 

529,200 

131,618 

1,179,670 

569,052 

117,597 

Ci  A  (\    A  A  Q 

y  4  u ,  4  u  y 

158,222 

1,078,074 

32,565 

280,374 

722,800 

76,913 

222,328 

748,084 

81,022 

693,218 

374,898 

2,693,808 

331,162 

2,727,645 

Canada  

24,401 

167,422 

101,531 

855,536 

Other  countries  

53,535 

262,393 

18,825 

168,548 

Total  

3,853,855 

27,022,745 

2,178,029 

18,977,450 

15. 

Cheese  

1  9iQ  1  ft^ 

ioo  99c 

4oo,/io0 

119 

ll£,Do4 

R  A  f\  917 
04U,Z1  I 

Italy 

75,917 

297,612 

31,938 

152,492 

459,793 

1,187,816 

274,687 

1,"395,932 

20,542 

91,729 

1 

4 

3,081,465 

667,214 

3,252,195 

1,315,177 

5,241,789 

1,50'5,018 

7,432,179 

Other  countries 

16,676 

68,454 

12,582 

6V2.431 

Total  

2,726,536 

11,107,100 

2,604,227 

12,945,450 

16. 

Eggs— 

Gt.  hnds. 

Gt.  hnds. 

9  57/1  1  CC 

1  .  <  4  ■' .  s  

I  o  4,0  L  0 

4  99  Q  4Q 

2,657,835 

1,863,527 

1,392,061 

1,303,177 

874  ft1  9 

fiOK  OKC 
Do  O  ,0  0  D 

OA  797 
01,  I  6  < 

8  9  ftfi7 

36 

21 

Italy  

4,768 

3,455 



United  States  

627,898 

387,212 

779,716 

591,202 

Egypt  

1,428,409 

547,970 

1,889,947 

974,656 

K O  A   99  4 
Oo  4,Zo  4 

1    A  9 1   77  0 
l,4ol,  I  I  O 

1   179  70  0 
1,1  16,  loo 

Other  countries  

666,587 

351,229 

293,647 

191,562 

10,246,026 

6,123,326 

6,606,411 

4,741,401 

17. 

Canned  Salmon — 

Cwts. 

£ 

Cwts 

£ 

555,524 

1,816,034 

850,745 

2,762,188 

9  0  7  171 

1    A  1  C  K  O  9 

l,41b,Dod 

Aid  R  9  A 

1    C77  7S0 

1,0  1  ( ,  loo 

71,487 

234,056 

64,912 

250,519 

1,014,102 

3,466,673 

1,395,291 

4,890,495 

lo. 

Canned  Lobsters — 

36,610 

312,877 

500,265 

50,109 

2,443 

19,371 

1,597 

14,858 

Other  countries  

2,404 

18,983 

428 

3,458 

Total  

41,457 

351,231 

52,134 

518,681 

19. 

Apples,  raw.  . 

3,342,629 

2,322,249 

2,656,202 

2,738,016 

9ft 

IPotatOBS — 

500,009 

1,521 

58,901 

26,065 

564,223 

257,388 

238,543 

169,087 

Channel    Islands.  . 

1,158,481 

659,1 6\2 

942,406 

917,341 

Other  countries 

443,004 

269,775 

563,324 

413,938 

Total  

2,170,717 

1,187,846 

1,803,174 

1,526,431 
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191 

5. 

1916. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Margarine — 

Cwts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

2,024,469 

5,666,146 

2,738,343 

8,917,714 

17,537 

60,623 

8,800 

50,551 

Other  countries  

10,177 

24,484 

4,723 

14,742 

Total  

2,052,183 

5,751,253 

2,752,866 

8,983,007 

Wood  and  Timber  (hewn)  — 

Loads. 

i 

Loads. 

Russia  

20,711 

73,079 

32,362 

165,962 

14,357 

66,718 

22,362 

119,049 

Norwav  

22,675 

81,952 

5,995 

35,118 

United  States  

181,833 

1,211,458 

97,417 

993,336 

British  East  Indies    .  . 

34,856 

666,174 

20,126 

449,953 

31,176 

228,445 

19,966 

243,717 

16.74S 

219,808 

15,080 

244,515 

Total  

322,356 

2,547,634 

313,573 

2,251,660 

Wood  and  Timber  (sawn  or 

split)  fir — 

817,424 

4,059,721 

637,668 

4,601,921 

Sweden  

1,602,089 

7,071,896 

1,393,833 

9,818,368 

Norway  .  .    .  .  .•  

340,830 

1,580,926 

288,577 

2,187,056 

United  States  

294,456 

1,541,081 

243,065 

2,362,356 

Canada   

1,065,637 

4,844,453 

760,247 

5,879,847 

14,122 

93,444 

5,830 

44,738 

Total   .  .    .  .  

4,134,558 

19,191,521 

9  A  CO.  A   9  C  R 

Wood  and  Timber  (sawn  or 

- 

split,  planed  or  dressed, 

unenumerated )  — 

United  States 

29,866 

265,810 

14,657 

164,707 

Canada 

60,885 

323,180 

41,045 

363,741 

Other  countries  

19,141 

109,288 

18,934 

119,381 

Total  

109,892 

698,278 

74,636 

647,829 

VVULfl     v^l*""!-''3  IdlitUrj^  

Lb. 

Lb. 

T?  11 GQ1  d 

91  9  9<K 

8  400 

"Rol  (riii  *yi 

Vitrei  npp 

228  978 

13  204 

4  970  0^3 

316  171 

Turkey 

877  758 

36  719 

9  703  700 

1  4.0  91  c 

TTtmi  en  ci  t 

1199  737 

54  898 

954,894 

64,363 

Argentina  

60,968,009 

2,703,'824 

31,782,139 

2,060,499 

South  American  West  Coast 

(including  Bolivia)  .  . 

18,282,791 

713,557 

10,869,068 

661,086 

British  South  Africa  .  . 

136,565,278 

5,158,508 

90,071,188 

4,632,338 

British  East  Indies    .  . 

65,435,605 

2,099,641 

64,821,705 

2,559,271 

Australia  

426,163,648 

19,477,337 

241,722,083 

15,448,409 

New  Zealand  .  

200,031,839 

11,075,927 

157,852  797 

10  927  874 

Falkland  Islands 

300,044,924 

117,270 

4, '3  5  2,64  2 

235,768 

Other  countries  

13!658',469 

576^450 

9,871,420 

539,719 

Total 

926,380,036 

42,027,335 

619,484,784 

37,597,114 

"Wood-pulp     (chemical  dry 

bleached)  — 

Tons. 

Tons. 

44 

462 

10,362 

110,424 

516 

8,231 

18,115 

218,308 

18,453 

394,098 

Germany  

112 

1,538 

1,66-5 

20,326 

1,521 

44,858 

Total  

30,254 

350,496 

20,534 

447,959 
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27.  Wood-pulp     (chemical  dry 

unbleached) — 

Russia  

Sweden  

Norway  

Germany  

Other  countries  

Total  

28.  Wood-pulp   (chemical  wet). 

29.  Wood-pulp  (mechanical  dry) 

30.  Wood-pulp  (mechanical  wet) 

Sweden  

Norway  

Canada   

Other  countries  v 

Total  


1915. 

Quantity.  Value. 
Cwts.  £ 

1916. 

Quantity. 
Cwts. 

Value. 
£ 

10,49  3 
276,364 
342,917 

100,727 
2,537,927 
922,378 

21,260 
338,612 

244,862 
1,333,436 

1,149 

11,846' 

41,546 

1,481,808 

362,513 

3,376,140 

158,362 

4,316,508 

10,074 

33,838 

19,914 

368,836 

10,472 

54,722 

7,780 

67,594 

135,078 
342,917 
37,501 
25,241 

389,930 
92,378 

115,469 
71,272 

70,769 
338,612 
27,457 
13,172 

333,968 
1,333,436 
133,962 
62,793 

540,737 

922,378 

450,010 

1,864,159 

Foreign  Shipping. 

The  statistics  of  foreign  trade  shipping  for  the  past  three*  years  show  the  heavy 
reduction  in  tonnage  which  has  resulted  from  the  war,  and  are  a  further  proof  of  the 
great  disabilities  under  which  foreign  trade  has  been  conducted. 

Entered  (with  Cargoes).  Cleared  (with  Cargoes). 

British.      Foreign.        Total.  British.       Foreign.  Total. 

1916   20,217,334      9,842,094    30,0*59,428  17,751  953    17,844,801  35,596,754 

1915   22,861,738     10,862,166    33,723,904  20,380,530    19,148,832  39,529,362 

1914   28,928,893    14,131,890    43,060,783  32,515,814     23,452,755    55,968, 56» 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Keport  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  J.  T.  Lithgow.) 

Glasgow,  January  8,  1917. 

CONDITIONS  OF  THE   TIMBER  MARKET. 

There  have  been  many  difficulties  to  contend  with  in  carrying  on  the  trade  of  the 
country.  The  greatest  difficulty  has  undoubtedly  been  the  insufficient  supply  of  ton- 
nage, and  this  in  turn  has  caused  unprecedented  high  freights.  Neutral  shipowners 
have  reaped  great  profits  but  neutral  countries  are  not  now  all  profiting  to  the  same 
extent  by  the  war,  as  our  blockade  of  Germany  involves  the  supervision  of  imports  into 
certain  neutral  countries.  Costs  of  all  kind  of  materials  have  risen  greatly,  partly 
owing  to  the  high  freight  rates  and  also  to  the  demand  being  greater  than  the  supply. 
Many  of  our  great  industries  are  more  or  less  under  Government  control,  and  no  doubt 
this  action  will  develop  still  further. 

The  condition  of  the  timber  market  has  undergone  a  complete  change  during  this 
quarter.  The  growing  weakness,  due  to  the  lower  freight  rates  experienced  in  the  pre- 
vious quarters,  was  not  only  arrested,  but  prices  have  taken  a  strong  upward  turn. 
The  general  market  view  is  that  values  will  rise  even  higher,  and  in  all  probability  this 
will  prove  correct.  Spruce  quotations  have  advanced  £4  to  £5  per  standard,  and  sellers 
are  none  too  anxious  to  do  business  at  the  increased  rates.  Yellow  pine  deals  have  also 
had  a  sharp  advance.    Teak  logs  and  decks  have  been  in  good  demand  at  increased 
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values,  and  present  stocks  of  these  are  very  light.  Teak  planks  have  had  a  slower  sale, 
and  as  stocks  are  fair,  considering  the  demand,  buyers  will  not  face  meantime  the 
increased  prices  asked.  The  freight  fluctuations  during  the  summer  caused  a  feeling 
of  nervousness  in  the  trade.  Holders  of  stock,  however,  now  feel  there  is  no  prospect 
of  lower  values,  and,  with  the  increasing  difficulties  of  importing  goods,  are  inclined  to 
hold  for  higher  prices.  With  the  exception  of  birch  planks  the  stock  of  hardwoods  and 
fancy  woods  iu  first  Lands  is  practically  exhausted.  This,  of  course,  is  due  to  the  pro- 
hibition order  still  being  in  force. 

Labour  Conditions  in  Wood-working  Trades. 

Shipbuilders  have  been  fully  employed,  mostly  on  Government  work.  It  is  not 
permissible  (his  year  to  give  the  tonnage  of  the  vessels  launched  on  the  Clyde,  but  the 
production  for  the  United  Kingdom  consists  of  412  merchant  vessels  measuring  582,- 
305  tons,  compared  with  517  vessels  of  619,333  tons  for  the  previous  year,  being  a 
decrease  of  105  vessels  and  67,031  tons.  It  is  generally  expected  that  the  output  of 
merchant  tonnage  will  be  greatly  accelerated  during  the  coming  year. 

Wagon  builders  are  still  busy  on  repair  work,  and  have  to  depend, now  on  home- 
wood  and  pitch-pine  for  their  requirements.  Several  orders  have  been  placed  for  export 
in  pitch-pine. 

The  house-building  trade  has  not  improved,  and  no  change  is  likely  to  take  place 
until  the  war  is  over. 

Cabinetmakers  are  fairly  busy,  but  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  stock  is  proving  a 
serious  handicap. 

STOCKS  OF  LUMBER  ON  HAND. 

Quebec  Waney  and  Square  Yellow  Pine. — The  stock  is  moderate,  but  the  consump- 
tion is  limited.   There  has  not  been  a  continuance  of  the  demand  for  war  purposes. 

Quebec  Red  Pine. — There  are  no  logs  at  all  in  stock.  There  has  been  a  con- 
siderable import  of  deals  which  have  met  with  a  fair  demand.  The  stock  has  very 
much  increased. 

Quebec  Oak. — The  import  has  been  heavier  than  the  rate  of  consumption,  and 
stocks  are  largely  augmented. 

Quebec  Elm. — The  demand  has  been  good  and  prices  are  firm. 
Ash. — Stocks  are  much  reduced  and  quotations  are  high. 

Birch. — The  stock  of  logs  is  heavier  but  the  demand  is  disappointing.  The  same 
remarks  apply  to  planks. 

Quebec  Yellow  Pine  Deals,  etc. — The  stock  is  fairly  heavy,  and  the  demand,  while 
improving,  is  not  very  great.  Quotations  are  as  follows:  First,  broads,  6s.  lOd.  to 
7s.  Id.;  regulars,  6s.  Id.  to  6s.  4d. ;  undersized,  4s.  9d.  to  5s.  Seconds,  broads  and 
regulars,  5s.  2d.  to  5s.  9d. ;  undersized,  4s.  3d.  to  4s.  6d.  Thirds,  broads  and  regulars, 
4s.  4£d.  to  4s.  8d. ;  undersized,  3s.  9d.  to  4s.  Fourths,  broads  and  regulars,  3s.  10^d. 
to  4s.  2d.;  undersized,  3s.  6d.  to  3s.  10.  Good  sidings,  6s.  to  6s.  6d.,  all  per  cubic  foot 
according  to  specification. 

Quebec  Spruce  Deals. — The  stock  has  increased,  but  sellers  are  holding  firmly  for 
higher  prices.  Quotations  are:  9-inch  and  up,  4s.  Id.  to  4s.  4d. ;  8-inch  and  under, 
3s.  6d.  to  3s.  9d.,  all  per  cubic  foot. 

Lower  Port  Pine  and  Spruce  Deals. — The  stock  is  very  similar  to  last  year,  and 
quotations  are:  9-inch  and  up,  3s.  lid.  to  4s.  2d.;  8-inch  and  under,  3s.  4d.  to  3s.  8d., 
all  per  cubic  foot. 

Pitch-pine. — The  stock  has  increased  and  the  demand  has  been  fairly  good  at  rising 
prices.  The  first-class  parcel  quotations  are:  4s.  9d.  to  5s.  9d.  per  cubic  foot  accord- 
ing to  specification. 
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BRITISH  WEST  INDIES. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  E.  H.  S.  Flood.) 

Barbados,  January  10,  1917. 

TRADE  OF  ST.  VINCENT  IN  1915. 

The  report  on  the  Treasury  Department  of  St.  Vincent  for  the  year  ended  March 
31,  1916,  has  just  been  published.  It  shows  the  revenue  of  the  island,  which  has  been 
falling  off  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  to  be  still  tending  downward.  A  surplus  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  became  a  deficit  at  its  close.  This  decline  in  the  revenue  was 
occasioned  by  a  falling  off  in  Customs  receipts,  due  to  lesser  importation.  The  exports, 
however,  were  better  maintained  and  in  excess  of  the  imports  by  £7,653.  General  con- 
ditions would  appear  to  be  about  as  usual,  the  number  of  depositors  and  the  amount 
standing  to  their  credit  in  the  Government's  saving  bank,  which  is  generally  a  fair  test, 
being  about  the  same  as  in  previous  years. 

IMPORTS  INTO  ST.  VINCENT. 

The  value  of  the  imports  for  the  calendar  year  amounted  to  £90,892,  which  is  short 
of  the  previous  year  by  £18,427.  The  following  table  gives  the  country  of  origin  and 
the  figures  of  import  for  the  last  three  years : — 


1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

United  Kingdom  

  £  49,447 

£  41,132 

£  33,825 

  22,903 

24,396 

21,464 

Canada  

  21,759 

18,620 

15,490 

  11,319 

9,024 

7,531 

Newfoundland                         .  . 

.    ....  5,862 

5,349 

5,592 

  11,596 

10,798 

6,990 

£122,886 

£109,319 

£90,892 

PRINCIPAL  ITEMS  OF  IMPORT. 

In  every  class  a  considerable  drop  is  noticeable  when  compared  with  the  previous 
year.  The  following  statement  will  show  how  considerably  the  principal  items  of  food 
imports  have  fallen  off  since  1913 : — 


Articles. 

19.13. 

1914. 

1915. 

6,536 

5,163 

3,296 

858 

641 

354 

13,323 

12,821 

8,228 

Rice  

3,213 

2,782 

2,065 

1,039 

810 

730 

542 

535 

394 

471 

372 

304 

1,042 

274 

11 

Tea  

 lbs. 

4,692 

4,231 

3,763 

177 

140 

140 

Butter  

 lbs. 

39,864 

30,734 

24,884 

Lard                              .  . 

19,425 

22,696 

16,818 

Oleomargarine  

15,440 

16,869 

13,995 

Olive  oil  

 galls. 

1,453 

1,127 

1,067 

3.463 

3,880 

2,217 
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EXPORTS  FROM  ST.  VINCENT. 

The  exports  fell  oft'  over  £11,000,  but  nevertheless  exceeded  the  value  of  the  imports. 
The  following-  countries  were  the  island's  customers  to  the  value  of  the  amounts  placed 
opposite  their  names : — 

Exports  other  than 

Country.  Island  Produce.     Island  Produce. 

United  Kingdom   £63,925  £  93 

Canada   3,595  — 

United  States   1,203  3 

British  West  Indies   23,655  5,950 

Other  countries   109  12 

£92,4S7  £6.0'5S 


EXPORT  OF  ISLAND  PRODUCE. 


The  export  of  produce  with  its  declared  value,  will  be  seen  hereunder.  There  was  a 
considerable  decrease  in  the  returns  made  from  cotton,  due  to  disease  through  insect 
attacks.  In  the  case  of  arrowroot,  cocoa,  muscovado  sugar,  peanuts,  and  animals,  there 
was  an  increase  over  the  previous  year. 


PRINCIPAL  ARTICLES  EXPORTED. 


1914.  1915  . 


Article. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Arrowroot  

lb. 

4,618,347 

£  57,806 

5,290,781 

£44,689 

160,564 

1,089 

111,722 

504 

364,842 

28,898 

323,324 

20,604 

"       Marie  Galante. 

57,747 

2,406 

54,838 

1,521 

225, 1&2 

4,680 

236;843 

7,0>0'5 

281,990 

1,586 

505,232 

3,253 

Syrup  and  molasses  .  . 

.  .gal. 

8,904 

252 

10,079 

50'3 

934,121 

2,337 

557,560 

1,468 

5,781 

1,446 

10,386 

2,636 

2.141 

707 

2,737 

1.017 

Firewood                    .  . 

. cord. 

643 

313 

347 

174 

Whale  oil  

.  .gal. 

1,619 

83 

4,671 

236 

Cotton  seed  oil .  .   .  .  4 . 

5,207 

528 

303 

404 

"Vegetables,  fresh..  .. 

774 

1,873 

300 

15 

600 

30 

4,935 

82 

7,941 

131 

2,994 

57 

4,399 

79 

766 

123 

1,518 

324 

Animals  

4,128 

5,054 

,  49 
109 
679 

92 
362 

Turtle  shell  

lb. 

109 

£107,922 


£92,487 
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SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  W.  J.  Egan.) 

Cape  Town,  S.A.,  December  22,  1916. 

CANADIAN  APPLES  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

The  second  shipment  of  Canadian  apples  and  probably  the  last  to  arrive  in  South 
Africa  for  the  season  of  1916,  arrived  here  by  the  ss.  Melville  on  December  15,  and 
owing  to  an  extra  early  peach  and  plum  season  in  South  Africa  the  apples  are  not  on 
a  good  market.    For  the  first  time  in  a  number  of  years  they  are  being  sold  at  a  loss. 

Owing  to  the  late  arrival  of  the  ship  at  Cape  Town,  a  good  portion  of  the  Durban 
consignment  was  landed  here  to  be  forwarded  by  rail  so  as  to  reach  that  market  two 
or  three  days  before  Christmas.  The  balance  of  the  Durban  shipment  is  not  likely  to 
arrive  there  until  December  30,  which  really  means  in  the  new  year  for  retail  selling; 
this  is  weeks  too  late. 

An  idea  of  the  handicap  which  is  imposed  on  late  arrival  is  shown  in  the  cost  of 
one  shipment  by  rail  to  Durban.  One  lot  of  475  boxes  and  90  barrels  cost  the  shippers 
$1,375. 

The  total  shipment  landed  in  Cape  Town  for  this  and  the  Johannesburg  market 
were  8,441  boxes  and  938  barrels. 

Nova  Scotia  Shipment. 

The  Nova  Scotia  apples  received  here  this  year  were  limited  to  Kings,  Ben  Davis, 
Wagener,  Canadian  Baldwin  and  Golden  Russets.  The  latter  apple  was  not  quite  as 
good  in  colour  as  the  usual  Golden  Russets  from  Nova  Scotia.  The  other  apples  were 
good  in  colour  and  clean,  passing  a  good  inspection.  The  boxed  fruit  from  Waterville, 
N.S.,  was  splendid  in  quality,  colour,  packing  and  grading. 

British  Columbia  Apples. 

For  the  first  time  in  three  years  the  British  Columbia  apple  shippers  made  a  real 
effort  to  meet  the  conditions  ^required  on  the  South  African  market.  Last  year,  as 
pointed  out  in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  626,  90  per  cent  of  the  shipment  was  in  Golden 
Grimes,  a  colour  not  wanted  here;  this  year  only  about  5  per  cent  was  shipped  of 
this  apple  and  Cox  Orange.  The  balance  of  the  shipment  was  exactly  what  the  market 
requires  in  colour,  sizes  and  packing,  and  if  shipped  early  enough  such  apples  as 
Jonathans,  Van  der  Pool,  Spitzenberg,  Black  Twig,  Mcintosh  Red,  Canada  Red  and 
Ontario  will  find  a  ready  sale  in  October  and  November. 

The  apples  from  British  Columbia  this  year  were  clean  and  without  a  blemish. 
Shippers  are  requested  to  remember  this  year's  shipment  as  a  standard  of  what  is 
wanted  in  South  Africa,  medium  sizes,  hardy  and  good  red  colour  for  the  bigger 
share  of  the  trade  and  a  small  number  of  fruit  such  as  Cox  Orange. 

Ontario  Apples. 

Last  year  in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  626  Ontario  shippers  were  warned  about  the 
necessity  of  shipping  clean  fruit,  as  owing  to  Fusicladium  in  Ontario  apples  it  was 
with  considerable  difficulty  that  the  authorities  were  prevailed  upon  to  admit  the  apple 
into  the  country. 
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The  warning  has  had  no  effect;  in  fact  the  percentage  of  unclean  Ontario  fruit 
is  larger  this  year  than  last,  the  inspection  in  many  cases  showing  as  high  as  9  per 
cent  of  affected  fruit. 

This  condition  was  also  met  on  the  only  other  shipment  of  apples  received  from 
Canada  this  year.  At  Durban,  one  lot  was  condemned,  but  instead  of  being  destroyed, 
it  was  finally  arranged  that  the  lot  could  be  put  in  cold  storage  and  sold  to  outgoing 
steamers  only.   This  arrangement  prevented  a  serious  loss  to  one  Durban  dealer. 

The  Golden  Russets  in  the  Ontario  shipment  were  poor;  the  Ben  Davis  and  the 
other  lines  were  good  in  size  and  colour. 

Fruit  Must  be  Clean. 

The  Agricultural  Department  of  the  South  African  Government  advised  this 
office  that  Canadian  fruit  must  be  shipped  clean  and  that  no  more  arrangements  will 
be  entertained  such  as  last  year's  bulking  all  apples  for  a  percentage  count,  or  this 
year's  allowing  cold  storage  arrangements  for  selling  purposes  to  outgoing  steamers. 

The  Inspection  Department  advise  that  the  inspection  for  future  shipments  will 
be  very  close  and  that  all  unclean  fruit  will  be  confiscated  and  destroyed  as  the  arrange- 
ments made  some  years  ago  allowing  a  fumigation  of  the  fruit  has  been  cancelled. 
All  of  the  affected  apples  received  this  year  were  from  one  district  only  or  rather 
from  one  shipper  who  may  have  purchased  in  several  districts,  but  they  were  all 
branded  from  the  one  shipper. 

Cold  Storage  on  Steamers. 

The  large  cargoes  of  apples  carried  on  the  ss.  Melville  this  year  were  in  perfect 
condition;  there  was  no  freezing  of  the  fruit  at  any  part  of  the  cold  storage,  nor 
was  there  any  slackness  in  the  boxes  or  barrels. 

A  portion  of  the  small  shipment  carried  on  the  ss.  Quarra  were  frozen;  this  hap- 
pened on  the  same  steamer  in  1915. 

NEW  LAWS  IX  SOUTH  AFRICA." 

The  new  patent  law  for  the  Union  of  South  Africa  which  was  noted  in  Weekly 
Bulletin  No.  661,  will  by  proclamation  come  into  force  on  January  1,  1917.  All  other 
sections  of  the  new  Act  (Act  No.  9,  of  1916)  which  are  designs,  trade  marks  and  copy- 
right, will  also  come  into  force  at  the  same  date. 

New  Insolvency  Law. 

On  January  1,  1917,  a  new  insolvency  law,  applicable  to  the  whole  of  the  Union, 
comes  into  force.  The  provisions  of  the  new  Act  are  very  stringent  as  compared  with 
those  of  the  acts  at  present  in  force  in  the  different  provinces  of  the  Union. 

It  will  perhaps  be  of  interest  to  quote  a  few  extracts  from  an  article  in  the 
African  Storekeeper  and  Shipping  Journal,  reviewing  the  new  law. 

"  Under  the  new  Act  no  person  will  be  able  to  voluntarily  surrender  his  estate  as 
insolvent,  unless  possessed  of  available  assets  sufficient  to  defray  all  the  costs  of  seques- 
tration out  of  the  free  residue  of  the  estate.  It  was  no  common  thing  under  the  exist- 
ing law  to  find  a  person  against  whom  a  judgment  had  been  taken,  baulking  the  judg- 
ment creditor  by  simply  inserting  a  notice  of  intention  to  surrender  his  estate,  and 
withdrawing  the  notice  after  three  weeks  or  proceeding  no  further  with  it.  This  prac- 
tice will,  however,  be  no  longer  possible  under  the  new  Act.  That  there  are  many 
anomalies  in  connection  with  the  law  as  it  exists  to-day,  most  business  men  admit. 
(For  instance,  creditors  are  at  present  debarred  from  taking  any  action  against  a 
debtor,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  said  debtor  may  have  committed  an  act  of 
insolvency  until  debts  contracted  are  actually  due.  We  know  of  instances  where  cre- 
ditors holding  promissory  notes  not  yet  due,  were  compelled  to  stand  by  and  see  the 
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debtor  making  away  with  the  assets  of  the  estate;  creditors  could  not  petition  for  the 
compulsory  sequestration  of  the  estate  until  their  accounts  were  actually  due.  Under 
the  new  Act  creditors  can  put  on  the  final  screw  to  protect  their  interests  before  a  bill 
becomes  due,  provided  the  debtor  has  committed  any  act  of  insolvency.  Another  good 
point  in  the  new  law  is  the  provision  made  whereby  it  will  be  competent  to  examine 
at  the  meetings  of  creditors,  not  only  the  insolvent,  but  also  any  person  who  is,  or  was 
within  the  twelve  months  preceding  the  sequestration,  in  the  employ  of  the  insolvent, 
concerning  all  matters  relating  to  the  insolvent's  trade,  books,  etc.  To  the  average 
storekeeper,  however,  the  clause  dealing  with  the  subject  of  book-keeping  will  no  doubt, 
prove  of  the  greatest  importance,  for,  from  January  1  next  every  trade,  no  matter  how 
small,  carrying  on  business  must  keep  proper  books  of  account  in  one  or  other  of  the 
official  languages  of  the  Union,  such  books  to  include  detailed  stock  sheets,  books 
showing  all  goods  or  property  purchased,  all  entries  to  be  duly  supported  by  proper 
vouchers;  a  proper  set  of  cash  books  showing  all  cash  receipts  and  disbursements, 
proper  books  showing  a  daily  record  of  all  goods  or  property  sold  on  credit,  all  such 
entries  to  give  full  and  proper  addresses  of  all  persons  indebted  to  the  trader.  Empha- 
sis may  be  laid  on  the  fact  that  all  such  books  are  to  be  "  proper  books,"  not  mere 
scraps  of  paper,  as  in  the  case  of  a  good  many  traders  to-day.  In  regard  to  compulsory 
sequestration,  a  creditor  will  not  have  it  all  his  own  way,  and  a  debtor  is  protected 
under  a  clause  whereby,  if  the  court  refuses,  on  being  satisfied  that  the  petition  for 
compulsory  sequestration  is  unfounded,  or  vexatious  at  the  time,  without  any  fresh 
action  being  instituted,  compensation  by  the  way  of  damages  may  then  and  there  be 
awarded  to  the  debtor.  Concerning  the  holding  of  meetings  of  creditors,  only  two  will 
in  future  be  held,  instead  of  three,  as  at  present.  At  the  first  meeting  debts  may  be 
proved  and  a  trustee  appointed;  all  claims  intended  to  be  filed  must  be  lodged  in  due 
form  at  least  24  hours  before  a  meeting  is  held." 


ARGENTINE  MARKET  FOR  PAPER  BOXES  AND  LABELS. 

United  States  Consul  William  Dawson,  Jr.,  Rosario,  in  a  report  to  his  Govern- 
ment, published  in  the  Commerce  Reports,  states  that  there  is  very  little  demand  in 
Rosario  at  present  for  paper  boxes  and  labels  for  druggists  and  similar  lines.  Before 
the  war  the  market  was  considerably  better  and  boxes  were  imported  from  Germany, 
France,  and  the  United  Kingdom;  while  British,  American,  German,  and  French 
labels  were  used. 

The  total  imports  of  pasteboard  boxes  of  all  kinds  into  Argentina  in  1913  were 
officially  valued  at  a  little  under  $100,000.  Imports  of  paper  and  pasteboard  labels 
were  valued  at  about  $66,000.  Boxes  and  labels  are  made  in  Argentina,  which  has 
numerous  lithographic  establishments.  The  difficulty  of  securing  foreign  merchandise 
promptly,  as  well  as  high  freight  rates,  has  given  the  Argentine  industry  a  new  advant- 
age asd  its  relative  share  of  the  market  has  been  considerably  increased  by  the  war. 
Imports  of  boxes  into  Argentina  in  1915  were  valued  at  about  $30,000,  while  labels 
imported  were  valued  at  about  $37,000.  High  freight  rates  naturally  fall  more  heavily 
on  boxes,  which  occupy  more  space.  Probably  less  than  10  per  cent  of  imports  of  boxes, 
which  occupy  more  space.  Probably  less  than  10  per  cent  of  imports  of  boxes  and 
labels  are  entered  at  Rosario  or  elsewhere  in  this  district.  On  the  other  hand  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  articles  entered  at  Buenos  Aires  eventually  find  their  way 
into  the  interior. 

IMPORT  DUTIES. 

As  respects  cost  of  production,  the  Argentine  industry  can  not  compete  with  those 
of  the  leading  manufacturing  countries.  In  addition  to  the  higher  cost  of  imported 
raw  materials  and  supplies,  skilled  labour  is  expensive.    The  industry  is,  however, 
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protected.  Pasteboard  boxes  for  druggists  are  classified  under  paragraph  3551  of  the 
Argentine  import  tariff  and  are  subject  to  an  import  duty  of  25  per  cent,  to  which 
must  be  added  the  usual  surtax  of  2  per  cent  levied  on  all  imports  the  duty  on  which 
is  10  per  cent  or  over.  Labels  for  druggists,  liquids,  etc.,  are  classified  under  para- 
graphs 2454  and  2455  and  are  subject  to  an  import  duty  of  40  per  cent,  plus  the  usual 
surtax  of  2  per  cent.  The  foregoing  duties  are  not  assessed  on  the  market  or  invoice 
value,  but  on  the  "  aforo  "  or  officially  fixed  value  for  customs  purposes,  which  is,  for 
small  pasteboard  boxes  for  druggists,  etc.,  80  gold  centavos  (77-2  cents)  per  kilo- 
gramme (2-2  pounds),  and  for  labels  classified  under  paragraphs  2454  and  2455,  1  gold 
peso  (96-5  cents)  per  kilogramme  if  in  one  colour  and  1.30  gold  peso  ($1.2545)  per 
kilogramme  if  in  two  or  more  colours.  This  makes  the  duty  in  reality  equivalent  to  a 
specific  rate  of  9-45  cents  per  pound  for  boxes  and  18-4  cents  and  23  -9  cents  per  pound, 
respectively,  for  labels.  Boxes  are  weighed  with  their  wrapping.  In  addition  to  the 
import  duty  and  surtax,  the  Argentine  tariff  prescribes  certain  official  charges  for  cus- 
toms handling,  storage,  and  statistics  which  amounts  to  a  little  under  1  per  cent  of 
the  value  of  merchandise.  The  foregoing  duties  and  charges  apply  to  boxes  and 
labels  from  all  countries,  there  being  no  preferential  or  conventional  rates. 


WHEN  POSSIBLE  REPRESENTATIVE  SHOULD  VISIT  THE  DISTRICT. 

As  a  rule  not  a  great  deal  is  accomplished  here  through  correspondence  and  cata- 
logues alone,  except  when  solicited  in  advance.  Where  the  possible  demand  appears  to 
warrant  the  expense,  the  most  satisfactory  method  of  securing  a  foothold  in  the  market 
is  by  sending  out  a  personal  representative  to  study  conditions  and  get  into  touch  with 
customers.  This  visit  may  be  repeated  periodically  or  an  agency  may  be  placed  with 
some  local  firm. 

The  recognized  credit  terms  here  are  ninety  days  from  the  arrival  of  goods,  but 
many  importers  are  accustomed  to  pay  cash  against  documents  when  dealing  with 
American  firms.  It  is  often  well  to  give  the  customer  an  opportunity  to  inspect  the 
merchandise  before  accepting  the  documents.  If  it  is  desired  to  build  up  a  permanent 
business,  it  is  advisable  to  offer  some  credit  facilities. 

Prices  quoted  f.o.b.  New  York  are  acceptable  to  the  leading  Rosario  houses.  C.i.f. 
quotations  are,  however,  to  be  preferred,  particularly  when  dealing  with  smaller  con- 
cerns whose  facilities  for  information  may  be  limited. 

At  present,  very  few  vessels  come  through  to  Rosario  from  American  ports.  Goods 
can,  however,  be  transhipped  at  Buenos  Aires. 

Correspondence  and  catalogues  intended  for  Argentina  should  be  in  Spanish. 
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OPENINGS  FOR  ELECTRICAL  MACHINERY  IN  CHILE. 

(London  Times  Trade  Supplement.) 

The  pre-war  condition  in  this  market,  in  which  the  principal  lines  are  electric- 
lighting  materials  and  electric  motors,  was  that  from  Valparaiso  to  the  north  the 
American-British  manufactured  article  held  the  market,  'while  from  and  including 
Valparaiso  to  the  south  German  goods  prevailed.  The  chief  reason  for  this  state  of 
affairs  is  that  in  the  principal  southern  towns  the  Germans  own  the  power  and  light 
companies,  and  make  their  specifications  so  as  to  exclude  British  goods ;  as  soon  as  an 
English  article  is  made  to  fit  the  specification  the  latter  is  altered.  There  is  no  com- 
plete means  of  combating  this  except  the  setting  up  of  competition  light  and  power 
companies,  though  the  superiority  of  the  English  article  will  still  enable  it  to  hold  a 
share  of  the  market. 

In  Northern  Chile,  in  the  nitrate  works  and  in  the  mines,  there  is  a  considerable 
field  for  electric-lighting  materials  of  all  sorts  and  of  electric  motors.  In  the  nitrate 
works  alone  there  are  about  140  distinct  small  independent  power  and  lighting  installa- 
tions. 

As  in  other  lines,  the  Germans  have  provided  cheap  and  inferior  articles,  and  have 
in  many  cases  got  a  contract  where  price  and  not  quality  was  the  prime  factor.  A 
good  object-lesson  has  just  been  given  to  buyers  in  this  country :  recently  an  American 
mining  company  contracted  with  a  German  firm  for  an  elctrical  power  plant.  The 
plant  has  been  completed,  but  owing  to  inferior  material  they  can  not  get  the  power 
required. 

The  manufacturer  is  advised  to  follow  the  same  system  recommended  generally  for 
Chile — that  is  to  say,  work  the  market  with  expert  salesmen  and  demonstrators :  u^e 
Spanish  and  metrical  system  catalogues  and  establish  special  agents,  or  use  the  estab- 
lished merchant  house  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  credit  danger. 
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TRADE  OF  CANADA— TWELVE  MONTHS  ENDED  NOVEMBER. 

Prepared  by  Trade  Statistics  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


No.  1 — Summary  of  the  Trade  of  Canada. 


Twelve  Months 

Ended  November. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

■ 

Imports  for  Consumption. 

tip 



ft 

442,834,429 

313,838,365 

254,518,282 

408,802,094 

222,362,399 

182,097,583 

180,731,684 

335,600,951 

Total  imports,  merchandise  

665,196,828 

495,935,948 

435,249,966 

744,403,045 

7,21o,9b0 

1  on  c>/>#\  on  1 

139,^,09,894 

12,908,5/0 

46,170,398 

672,412,808 

635,305,842 

448,158,536 

7°0  573  443 

114,876,199 



84,663,903 

87,618,645 

136,159,221 

Exports. 



Canadian  produce — 

58,685,347 

54,768,167 

59,972,897 

78,457,189 

19,393,360 

19,047,867 

21,742,864 

23,786,818 

42,875,089 

41,954,640 

48,925,230 

54,515,579 

4'.»,660,0(i3 

64,659,361 

93,384,593 

114,458,052 

196,134,043 

150,201,314 

193,543,711 

366,781,913 

52,212,592 

66,989,308 

137,702,849 

408,026,574 

112,556 

285,230 

3,879,908 

7,814,506 

Total,  Canadian  produce-  

419,073,050 

397,905,887 

559,  152,052 

1,053,840,631 

24.143,137 

48,521,121 

39,589,854 

19,664,969 

Total  exports,  merchandise  

443,216,187 

446,427,008 

598,741,906 

1,073,505,600 

17,041,005 

19,831,382 

128,316,291 

196,422,615 

Total  exports 

AiiC  O^U  QQA 

4ob,  Zo^,  ovu 

IOI  AKQ  H7 

1,132,670,000 

1,101,564,232 

1,175,216,733 

2,060,501,658 

Tmforts  by  Countries. 



675,732 

409,984 

3  287  524 

834  404 

British  Africa,   

522' S49 

424  521 

69  43H 

\J « 7 ,  TOO 

98Q  788 

n     East  Indies  

6,900,993 

5, 940'  161 

7,994,583 

6,576,485 

2.885,443 

3,943,639 

4,208,245 

5,460,836 

H     West  Indies,  including  Bermuda  .... 

4,202,564 

6,298,009 

5,233,981 

13,286,889 

1,925,279 

1,246,18S 

1,640,160 

1,830,279 

3,257,795 

3,662,498 

4,558,207 

3,143,518 

141,428,164 

101,713,172 

73,990,170 

118,154,745 

1,456,885 

2,371,240 

4,053,39S 

2,835,240 

2,870,540 

3,664,443 

3,860,698 

2,494,057 

4,595,720 

2,808,163 

107,852 

36,295 

14,620,699 

10,885,637 

5,877,737 

6,365,687 

15,476,184 

8,728,427 

153,694 

22,028 

3,039,691 

2,240,370 

1,152,714 

1,159,536 

2,672,980 

2,547,077 

3,407,447 

7,285,117 

United  States  -in-       j  t>  n- 

[Com  and  Bullion  

431,254,144 

317,166.956 

302,149,112 

572,730,816 

7,205,811 

139,355,401 

9,250,900 

29,099,510 

27,421,335 

21,899,956 

17,162,676 

18,968,213 

Exports  by  Countries. 



V  r 

4  R99 
4,oOU,OZZ 

K  R7R  91 Q 
<_>,  K>(  O,  C  -lo 

fi  1Q4  ACQ 

7  493  K9l\ 

4  79-1  0Q4 

^  4Q1  9  m 

4  270  210 

677,122 

694,427 

835,867 

1,295,331 

621,134 

619,793 

1,009,701 

1,553,242 

it     West  Indies,  including  Bermuda  .... 

4,668,711 

4,737,116 

4,473,491 

5,361,375 

4,999,871 

4,663,714 

4,698,100 

6,395,580 

2,047,484 

2,017,859 

3,344,286 

3,509,578 

216,507,874 

196,783,917 

313,397,592 

690,538,735 

1.970,992 

2,630,516 

1,503,933 

4,775,792 

Argentine  Republic  

2,246,829 

633,909 

1,659,598 

2,127,798 

5,077,830 

3,657,412 

675,401 

422,978 

France  

3,074,126 

9,436,906 

29,320,284 

54,518,318 

3,680,884 

3,778,128 

1,955 

Holland  

5,209,540 

5,796,238 

2,662.849 

1,515,550 

1,381,474 

1,345,647 

926,568 

1,359,260 

United  States  { Coin  and  Bullion  

171,733,759 

188,288,530 

201,  447,028 

261,069,070 

16,998,094 

19,524,567 

128,305,555 

196,248,442 

10,596,386 

11,249,399 

21,170,707 

27,543,375 
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No.  2. — Principal  Articles  Imported  for  Consumption  into  Canada. 


Twelve  Months  Ended  November. 


Articles  Imported. 


Ale,  beer  and  porter  

Animals,  living    

Books,  periodicals,  etc  

Breadstuffs  

Bricks,  tiles,  clays  and  manufactures  of.. 

Carriages,  carts,  wagons,  cars,  etc  

Cement  

Coal,  coke,  etc    

Cocoa,  chocolate,  etc    

Coffee  

Cordage,  rope  and  twine  

Cottons  

Curtains  

Drugs,  dyes,  chemicals,  etc  

Earthenware,  china  and  granite  ware  . . . 

Electric  apparatus  

Fancy  goods  

Fish  ,  

Flax,  hemp,  jute  and  manufactures  of. . . 

Fruits    

Furs,  skins  and  manufactures  of  

Glass  <  

Gloves  and  mitts  

Grasses,  fibres  and  manufactures  of  

Grease     

Gunpowder  and  explosives  

Gutta-percha,  india-rubber  and  mfrs.  of. 

Hats,  caps,  bonnets,  etc  

Hides  and  skins  other  than  fur  

Leather  and  manufactures  of   

Metals,  minerals,  etc. —Total.  


Brass  and  manufactures  of  

Copper  and  manufactures  of  

Iron  and  steel  and  manufactures  of . 

Tin  and  manufactures  of  

Musical  instruments  

Oils   

Oilcloth    

Paintings,  drawings,  engravings,  etc  . . 

Paints  and  colours  

Paper  and  manufactures  of  

Precious  stones   

Provisions  

Ribbons    

Seeds   

Settlers'  effects  

Silk  and  manufactures  of  

Soap  

Spirits  and  wines   

Sugar,  molasses,  etc  

Tea  ,  

Tobacco  

Vegetables  , 

Watches  

Wood  and  manufactures  of  

Wool  and  manufactures  of  


1915. 


Total  Value  of  Principal  and  other  articles 
Imported— 

Dutiable  Goods  

Free  Goods  


Total  Imports,  merchandise. 
Coin  and  bullion  ,  


Total  Imports 


265,191 
570.776 
5,082,037 

13,001,986 
1,522,235 
8,681,321 
49,335 

29,835,767 
2,045,885 
1,516,914 
3,725,622 

27,087,332 
316,192 

14,324,872 
1,482,747 
4,689,876 
2,731,019 
1,510,818 
7,449,399 

13,508,490 
2,034,425 
2,472,796 
1,317,761 
2,353,979 
890,467 
1,023,302 
8,674,544 
3,231,415 

13,554,405 
6,085,979 

84,887,939 


1916. 


3,294,562 
3,507,471 

63,334,472 
4,404,860 
1,318,404 

11,198,034 
1,083,931 
789,828 
1,656,500 
4,491,688 
813,797 
5,615,768 
1,487,180 
2,653,101 
3,819,658 
7,501,139 
1,132,565 
3,884, 415 

21,744,085 
8,370,916 
4,953,805 
1,982,800 
820,361 
8,307,785 

25,015,932 


254,518,282 
180,731,684 


435,249,966 
12,908,570 


448,158,536 


Total. 


168,883 
981.866 
5,579,489 

11,989,565 
2,307,745 

16,187,497 
41,133 

39,631,933 
3,023,365 
2,121,165 
7,315,155 

46,911,986 
380,925 

26,176,568 
2,092,545 
5,531,670 
3,627.755 
1,743,234 
9,674,349 

17,050,731 
3,218,089 
3,852,816 
1,595,673 
3,875,854 
1,153,204 
978,486 

10,270,887i 
4,082,227! 

12,141,742 

10,034,370 
144,780,896 


From  United 
Kingdom. 


5,036,884 
7, 139, '227 
109,739,043 
7,860,824 
2.211,247 

20,450,920 
.1,592,795 
791,034 
2,701,997 
6,111,088 
1.534,553 

21,076,717 
1,850,041 
2,459,081 
4,681,817 

12,452,152 
979,311 
3,915,791 

32,109,079 
7,574,161 
6,327,836 
3,522,001 
1,760,632 

11,083,467 

42,806,880 


408,802,094 
335,600,951 


744,403,045 
46,170,398 


'90,573,443 


97,184 
118,494 
1,081,067 
311,973 
273,392 
87,717 
194 
25,259 
767,356 
111,517 
295,458 
15,342,492 
254,617 
3,301,485 
1,302,673 
188,222 
1,086,819 
107,369 
4,460,218 
1,201,569 
230,892 
172,981 
654,467 
108,785 
20,796 
128,935 
4,071,928 
1,012,402 
1,035,347 
1,093,860 
6,784,577 


123,944 
15.896 

4,526,797 

1,290,377 
140,414 
845,802 
646,746 
206,950 
410,906 
798,215 

1,361,960 
285,702 
875,299 
249,864 
456,020 

3,523,7»2 
34,419 

2,225,120 
390,754 

3,987,156 
752,067 
58,679 
78,771 
366,143 
29,536,882 


70,256.007 
30,831,175 


101,087,182 
17,067,563 


118,154,745 


From  United 
States. 


69,348 
860,414 
4,290,000 
9,698,642 
2,034,235 
16,098,980 
40,939 
39,606,080 
1,611,560 
313,939 
7,013,269 
30,083,635 
104,854 
20,358,179 
458,400 
5,325,818 
1,993,081 
669,737 
1,653,587 
14,304,517 
2,799,740 
3,592,421 
400,365 
3,656,946 
1,128,464 
840,794 
6,083,167 
2,789,521 
5,395,125 
8,918,389 
136,532,308 


4,892,484 
7,117,216 
104,143,936 
6,569,276 
2,026,179 
18,287,949 
!)45,347 
573,744 
2,406.112 
5,147,123 
123,516 
20,514,919 
350,579 
2,144,416 
4,187,993 
3,627,364 
854,795 
93,026 
5,054,157 
58,397 
4,979,843 
3;  2 12, 188 
978,674 
10,479,625 
11,087,683 


288,260,492 
284,470,324 


572,730.816 
29,099,510 


601,830,326 
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No.  3. — Principal  Articles  of  Canadian  Produce  Exported  from  Canada. 

Twelve  Months  Ended  November. 


Articles  Exported . 


Animals,  living— Total    

Cattle  

Horses  ,  

Sheep  

Breadstuffs— Total  

Barley  

Bran  

Cereal  foods  

Oats  

Oatmeal  

Wheat   :  

Wheat  flour  

Coal,  coke,  cinders  and  charcoal  

Cordage,  rope  and  twine   

Fish— Total  

Cod,  etc.,  dry-salted  

Lobsters,  canned  :  

Salmon,  canned  

Fruits— Total  

Apples,  fresh   

Furs,  skins  and  manufactures  of  

Hay   .  ..  

Hides  and  skins,  other  than  fur  

Leather  and  manufactures  of — Total  

Sole  and  upper     

Metals,  minerals,  etc. — Total  

Aluminium  in  bars,  blocks,  etc  

Asbestos  

Copper  

Gold-bearing  quartz,  dust,  etc  

Iron  and  steel  and  manufactures  of.  

Nickel  

Silver  

Paper   

Potatoes    

Provisions — Total  

Butter    

Cheese   

Meats — Bacon  and  hams   . :  

Seeds  

Settlers'  effects  

Whisky  

Wood  and  manufactures  of — Total  

Logs  

Lumber— Deals,  pine   

■i     Spruce  and  other  

Laths,  palings  and  pickets  

Planks  and  boards  

-  Shingles    

Timber,  square  

Wood  blocks  for  pulp  

Wood-pulp  

Total  value  of  principal  and  other  Articles  Exported:— 

Canadian  produce  

Foreign  produce     

Total  exports,  merchandise  

Coin  and  bullion  

Total  Exports  


1916. 


iyio. 

Total. 

To  United 
Kingdom. 

To  United 
States. 

$ 

18,530,105 

$ 

13,768,772 

$ 

2,945,738 

$ 

9,260,484 

13,735,350 
2,518,511 
674,594 

7,947,540 
4,872,709 
467,804 

'  '2,945^272 

7,798,607 
1.037,931 
461,898 

179,768,536 

342,199,517 

263,381,105 

25,997,706 

2,210,863 
1,051,448 
1,844,307 
9,115,972 
215,095 
133,537,582 
29, 674,  C  28 
5,428,451 
1,071,723 

7,193,459 
2,328,074 
1,978,652 
36,126,457 
575,553 
244,322,504 
46,098,584 
6,987,144 
1,610,910 

6,574,895 
29,332 
1,800,082 
29,304,766 
522,860 
196,624,420 
26,815,782 
354,645 
240,828 

459,079 
2,119,376 
51,336 
1,816,541 
51,211 
19,073,327 
1,091,268 
4,928.088 
654,463 

21,363,621 

23,471,565 

7,657,322 

9,507,538 

5,081,200 
2,830,509 
5,890,837 

5,406,259 
3,648,718 
6,330,663 

97,683 
2,074,208 
5,144,623 

1,526,844 
964,201 
14,218 

3,627,085 

2,194,414 

1,693,222 

211,418 

27,293 
4,030,751 
167,406 
6,390,672 

2,296,409 
3,672,804 
3,843,942 
7,260,755 

1,504,901 
5,072,587 
5,771,677 
6,414,054 

1,296,045 
924,462 
4,488,404 
8,616 

18,227,751 

6,709,266 

2,315,990 

3,997,932 

6,878,051 

4,628,933 

1,660,494 

2,839,362 

97,445,246 

147,387,720 

58,296,533 

72,403,116 

3,053,792 
2,603,062 
11,808,617 
16,271,221 
37,176,351 
7,049,612 
13,631,580 
18,099,603 
'498^68 

5,456,772 
3,852,559 
21,158,424 
17,022,441 
61,255,113 

O    L*01  OKI 

8,631,851 
15,339,273 
23^135' 945 
956,057 
84,499,051 

3,587,522 
673,771 
1,013,037 

38,819,901 
1,808,501 

10  999  0^ 

1,084,873 

1,867,196 
2,783,790 
20,145,387 
17,022,441 
7,189,050 
6,823,350 
4,o9±,U9o 
19,619,699 
301,598 

58,644,240 

79,418,028 

1,711,312 

1,101,054 
24,534,661 
21,855,782 
3,758,306 
4,138,836 
803, 0b6 

2,377,740 
32,730,759 
36,861,764 
8,543,478 
4,279,199 
2,111,543 

2,080,490 
32,423,994 
36,741,020 
661,704 
336,801 
1,090,439 

71,297 
21,514 
42,531 
7,852,401 
3,874,299 
832,314 

58,956,908 

72,353,136 

15,981,079 

51,690,579 

1,320,736 
1,259,602 
9,771,297 
2,310,658 
21,511,055 
3,460,839 
486,078 
6,180,447 
9,157,442 

897,507 
1,478,944 
9,143,570 
2,222,741 
26,357,407 
3,742,671 
163,780 
6,716,704 
16,680,984 

69,764 
1,423,434 
7,695,669 

17,483 
1,807,375 

827,230 
46,123 
311,384 
2, 197,875 
22,466,764 
3,706,517 
34,007 
6,716,704 
13,732,004 

126,883 
'2,140,303 

559,152,052 
39,589.854 

1,053,840,631 
19,664,969 

682,624,331 
7,914.404 

252,009,838 
9,059,232 

598,741,906 
12*,  316, 291 

1,073,505,600 
196,422,615 

690,538,735 

261,069,070 
196,248,442 

727,058,197 

1,269,928.215 

690,538,735 

457,317,512 
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CANADIAN  PRODUCE  PRICES  IN  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  has  furnished  the  following  market 

quotations  for  Canadian  produce  for  the  week  ended  January  3,  1917 : — 


Cheese — 

Bristol  i   130/-  134/ -per  cwt. 

Liverpool       130/-  133/- 

London,...   130/-  134/- 

Glasgow.,  ;   -  134/-  „ 

Butter- 
Bristol   

Liverpool  

London   .... 

Glasgow   208/-      210/-    per  cwt. 

Bacon  (sides)— 

Bristol  ,   . .  .  110/-      112/-per  cwt. 

Liverpool   106/-  112/- 

London  *..    '   106/-  112/- 

Glasgow   108/-  110/- 

Hams  (long  cut,  green) — 

Bristol     -  -  H 

Liverpool   -  -  n 

London...      108/-  112/-     per  cwt. 

Glasgow      -         -  ii 
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BRITISH  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCE  IMPORTS. 

This  account  furnished  by  the  Canadian  Hig,h  Commissioner's  office  in  London, 
shows  the  quantities  of  certain  kinds  of  agricultural  produce  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom  in  the  week  ended  January  6,  1917,  together  with  quantities  imported  the 
corresponding  week  of  the  previous  year: — 


Quantities. 

1916. 

1917. 

Animals  living — 

Shppn  and  lambs      . .  . 

  No. 

20 

93 

Swino       n 

37 

Fresh  Meat- 
Pork  

Meat,  unenuinerated — 

 Cwt. 

32,425 
96,576 
7,753 

8,720 

85,744* 
29,600 
7,829 

14,292 

Salted  or  Preserved  Meat — 

Beef     ii 

Pork  , 

Meat,  unenumerated — 

Salted     ii 

Meat  preserved  otherwise  than  by  salting  (including  tinned  and  canned)  m 

148,375 
2,248 
26,856 
594 

1,135 
25,274 

199,610 
1,367 
25,356 
1,344 

571 
41,597 

Dairy  Produce  and  Substitutes — 

Butter  

Margarine  

58,410 
41,907 
22,223 

57,546 
50,622 
58,052 

Eggs  

Poultry  

 Value  £ 

81 
17,755 
357 
226,102 
20,322 
85 

48,009 

207,374 
1,165 
112 

Rabbits,  dead  (fresh  and  frozen)  

Lard   ,  

 Cwt. 

19,985 
29,019 

513 
30,819 

Corn,  Grain,  Meal  and  Flour — 

Wheat  

Barley  

Oats  

Peas  

2,113,100 
211,700 
737,300 
481,000 
47,270 
8,650 
369,800 

1,499,300 
163,700 
258,300 
70,500 
55,780 
23,390 
692,700 

Fruit,  raw — 

Oats    

 Cwt. 

43, 130 

584 

6,106 

137,763 
3,926 
9 

570 

*  Including  certain  importations  made  in  previous  weeks,  particulars  of  which  could  not 
be  given  at  the  time. 
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ANGLO-RUSSIAN  TRADE. 

A  short  time  ago  we  published  an  article  on  Anglo-Russian  exchange  of  commo- 
dities (Weekly  Bulletin  No.  673),  which  was  taken  in  part  from  Kelly's  Monthly  Trade 
Revieiv.  The  following,  an  excerpt  from  the  same  source,  is  a  continuation  of  the 
subject  matter  referred  to : — 

The  Britain  of  1916  is  a  new  Britain,  and  above  all, -the  friend  of  Russia,  with  the 
helping  hand  outstretched. 

To-day  the  British  people  say  in  effect:  We  regret  that  for  so  long  we  have 
neglected  your  country,  your  commerce,  your  national  ideals.  We  rejoice  that  at  last 
we  are  allied  to  so  gallant  a  nation  and  we  appreciate  the  superhuman  efforts  you  are 
putting  forth  against  our  common  foe.  Our  wants  are  complementary — what  we 
require  you  can  best  supply,  what  you  lack  we  can  provide ;  our  interests  are  practically 
identical — let  us  fight  and  work  together,  in  peace  as  in  war.  We  will  assist  in  the 
development  of  your  untold  hidden  -'wealth  and  resources,  but  we  will  not  exploit  you. 
We  hold  out  the  hand  of  friendship  and  assistance — come  and  meet  us  half-way.  That 
is  the  general  feeling  animating  the  British  public  at  the  present  time,  and  with  a 
similar  desire  on  the  part  of  the  great  mass  of  the  Bussian  people,  the  time  for  this 
longed-for  rapprochement  is  now. 

The  Russians  are  anxious  for  us  to  increase  our  trade,  in  and  out,  with  them,  and 
ask  us  to  do  so — they  offer  as  a  gift  some  £60,000,000  of  commerce.  Are  we  going  to 
accept  it? 

The  answer  to  their  offer  will  be  regulated  by  organization,  honest  endeavour, 
straightforward  business  methods,  a  conciliatory  recognition  of  local  requirements, 
customs  and  methods,  and  by  the  personal  factors  which  our  commercial  emissaries 
introduce  into  British  efforts  to  oust  and  supersede  German  enterprise. 

English  trade  in  Russia  dates  back  to  the  reign  of  Edward  VI,  and  the  days  of 
Chancellor.  In  the  year  1553  Chancellor  obtained  an  audience  of  the  Tsar,  Ivan 
Vassilievich,  and  handed  him  an  open  letter  of  friendship  and  goodwill  from  the 
English  King,  at  the  same  time  asking  that  "  mutual  commercial  relations  might  be 
established  between  Russia  and  England,"  a  request  which  was  favourably  received, 
and  in  March,  1554,  he  returned  from  Moscow  with  a  letter  embodying  the  Imperial 
sanction,  which  was  in  due  course  delivered  to  Queen  Mary.  The  result  of  the  expedi- 
tion was  the  formation  on  February  26,  1555,  under  a  special  charter  from  Philip  and 
Mary,  of  the  Russia  Company,  to  foster  Anglo-Russian  trade,  and  branches  were 
established  at  Kholmogori  and  Vologda.  From  this  time  onward  quite  a  colony  of 
English  merchants  and  traders  became  domiciled  in  Russia,  and  a  number  of  pioneers 
settled  in  Archangel  and  elsewhere,  and  as  is  typical  of  the  Englishman,  showed 
those  qualities  of  initiative,  resourcefulness  and  courage  which  in  the  course  of 
generations  made  the  British  the  greatest  colonizing  and  commercial  nation  in  the 
world. 

Fifty  years  ago  all  seemed  well.  The  British  commercial  community  in  Russia 
were  content  with  their  achievements,  were  doing  well  and  were  satisfied  to  let  well 
alone;  but  imbued  with  the  traditional  insularity  of  their  race,  and  full  of 
inbred  independence,  they  ignored  the  coming  peril  arising  out  of  the  "peaceful 
penetration "  of  the  aggressive  young  German.  Those  of  them  who  were  not  blind 
to  the  Teutonic  menace  were  so  steeped  in  tradition  and  prejudice  that  they  were  not 
capable  of  rousing  themselves  to  fight  and  ward  off  the  attack  on  our  commercial 
supremacy.  For  years  in  the  sphere  of  agriculture  English  implements  were  supremely 
predominant,  but  through  a  supine  inactivity,  a  blind  refusal  to  adapt  ourselves  to 
the  new  conditions  created  by  the  German  invasion,  this  country  lost  its  hold  on  the 
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Russian  market,  and  by  a  gradual  process  of  elimination  British  trade  and  commerce 
in  Kussia  disappeared  in  favour  of  that  of  Germany,  to  an  extent  which  we  have 
already  shown  by  means  of  arresting  statistics. 

Time  has  brought  back  to  the  British  nation  an  unprecedented  opportunity  to,  in 
turn,  oust  German  trade  from  Kussia. 

GIVE  RUSSIA  THE  BEST  THAT  WE  HAVE. 

We  venture  to  repeat  with  emphasis  that  to  accomplish  this  reversal  of  trade 
^conditions  we  must  send  out  only  our  very  best  men  of  our  best  business  type,  of 
absolutely  undoubted  integrity,  transparent  honesty  and  clear  intelligence,  equipped 
with  perfect  experience  of  their  own  particular  mission,  and  resolved  to  meet  Russian 
demands  and  local  peculiarities  with  conciliatory  courtesy.  To  secure  such  men  will 
not  be  an  easy  task,  but  without  such  men  the  work  will  not  be  performed  with  success. 
In  this  connection  we  rejoice  to  see  such  a  widespread  propaganda  in  the  United 
Kingdom  for  the  teaching  of  the  Russian  language  amongst  our  young  men,  and 
progress  in  Russian  studies  must  go  far  to  break  -down  one  of  the  greatest  barriers 
to  the  growth  of  friendly  relations  and  more  perfect  understanding.  No  longer  will 
it  be  practicable  for  the  wily  German  interpreter  to  use  British  ignorance  to  his  own 
advantage  and  our  detriment.  Russian  is  now  being  taught  in  Liverpool  University, 
which  boasts  a  Russian  Chair  and  staff ;  at  Oxford  four  scholarships  have  been 
endowed;  the  universities  of  Cambridge,  Manchester  and  London  are  devoting  much 
excellent  work  towards  a  similar  end;  King's  College,  London,  has  instituted  a  school 
of  Slavonic  studies;  Nottingham,  Leeds,  Sheffield,  Birmingham  and  Bradford  have 
followed  the  good  lead,  and  Russian  Chairs  have  been  endowed,  or  grants  made  for 
the  teaching  of  the  language.  The  London  County  Council  has  inaugurated  a  most 
important  and  far-reaching  scheme,  the  London  Institute  of  Bankers  is  pressing  the 
question  upon  its  members,,  and  public  schools  in  Eton,  Cheltenham,  Clifton,  Ton- 
bridge,  Leys,  Oundle,  Sherborne,  St.  Paul's,  and  the  city  of  London  have  introduced 
Russian  into  their  curriculum. 

Among  all  the  races  of  Europe  the  British  alone  possess  an  industry  and  a  pro- 
duction which  may  be  considered  capable  of  ousting  and  superseding  German  trade, 
and  in  this  our  consular  service  must  necessarily  play  an  important  part. 

LEGISLATION  RELATING  TO  COMMERCIAL  TRAVELLERS. 

The  Russian  legislation  relating  to  commercial  travellers  is  highly  important. 
In  the  first  place  certificates  of  identity,  and  qualification  to  trade,  together  with  a 
voucher  for  the  payment  of  all  legal  taxes  or  dues,  will  be  required.  Upon  entering 
Russia  a  "  trade  license "  must  be  procured  from  the  nearest  custom  house,  and 
attached  to  the  passport,  and  these  with  the  above  certificates  need  to  be  registered 
at  the  local  Treasury  or  Revenue  office.  Business  can  then  be  commenced.  Certain 
exemptions  regulate  the  foregoing;  for  instance,  foreign  traders  attending  the  great 
fairs  in  the  interests  of  business,  either  to  buy  or  sell  goods,  are  treated  in  the  same 
way  as  Russian  subjects,  and  foreign  representatives  whose  errand  is  only  to  buy 
goods  in  Russia  are  free  from  all  taxes  and  dues.  Ordinarily,  however,  foreign  com- 
mercial travellers  representing  firms  not  domiciled  in  Russia  have  to  pay :  — 


For  a  special  trade  licence  for  their  firm   R.150  (£15)  a  year. 

For  additionnal  town  dues,  say,  another   R.50  (£5)  " 

For  a  personal  trade  license   R.50  (£5)  " 

For  additional  town  dues,  say,  another   R.10  (£1) 


If  a  commercial  traveller  represents  several  firms  he  must  take  out  a  personal 
license  (50  roubles),  and  in  addition  a  special  license  for  each  of  his  firms  (150  roubles 
per  firm),  but  if  a  representative  takes  out  a  special  license  of  150  roubles  in  his  own 
name,  he  is  not  then  under  the  necessity  of  taking  out  a  further  personal  license  of 
50  roubles. 
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THE  RUSSIAN  BANKING  SYSTEM. 

The  Russian  banking  and  monetary  system  varies  widely  from  that  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  creates  no  small  difficulty  in  the  problem  of  Anglo-Russian  interchange 
of  commodities;  there  is  no  far-flung  system  of  cheques  in  Russian  commerce,  nor  the 
flood  of  bills  to  which  we  in  this  country  are  accustomed;  payments  there  are  usually 
made  in  cash,  even  for  the  largest  amounts,  and  yet  an  examination  of  our  coinage 
groups  gives  rise  to  the  possibility  of  a  much  greater  monetary  co-operation  between 
ourselves  and  Russia. 

Thus  in  both  Russia  and  England  there  is  a  standard  of  gold,  with  a  subsidiary 
coinage  of  "  token  "  coins  of  silver  and  bronze. 


Russia. 


Gold- 

£ 

s. 

d. 

11 

8 

1 

3 

15 

10 

10 

8 

Silver — 

  0 

2 

U 

1 

01 

0 

6 

0 

31 

Copper — 

  0 

0 

1 

  0 

0 

i 

For  general  purposes  the  circulating  medium  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  a  paper 
currency,  and  "  credit  notes  "  are  issued  by  the  State  bank  in  the  following  denomina- 
tions :   1,  3,  5,  10,  25,  50,  and  100  roubles. 

Apart  from  the  State  bank,  the  term  "  banking  "  as  we  know  it  in  England  is 
widely  apart  from  its  meaning  in  Russia.  In  January,  1913,  there  were  in  Russia  the 
vast  number  of  over  300,000  banking  houses  and  offices,  most  of  them  carrying  on  the 
most  varied  businesses,  utterly  different  from  our  staid  institutions,  with  their  narrow 
conceptions  of  the  lengths  to  which  "  banking  "  may  be  extended.  But  without  enter- 
ing upon  controversial  ground  there  is  one  great  lesson  to  be  derived  from  a  study  of 
Russian  banking  progress,  and  that  is  the  enormous  interests  formerly  held  in  the 
great  Russian  commercial  banks  of  Germans,  and  herein  lies  the  principal  reason  why 
we  lost  the  Russian  market  to  the  Germans.  They  saw  that  if  they  were  to  succeed 
in  getting  Russian  trade  into  their  hands  they  must  secure  control  of  the  Russian 
banks,  and  this  they  have  been  only  too  successful  in  doing,  with  the  result  that, 
although  German  capital  invested  throughout  the  Empire  was  insignificant  as  com- 
pared with  British  investments,  yet  so  wisely  did  the  Germans  distribute  their  money, 
and  to  such  good  purpose,  that  they  were  able  to  exercise  a  far  greater  influence  on  the 
trend  of  Russian  trade. 

BRITISH  BANKS  FOR  RUSSIA. 

It  is  interesting  to  hear  that  some  of  the  largest  and  most  progressive  of  our 
English  joint  stock  banks  have  in  contemplation  the  opening  of  branches  in  Petrograd 
in  order  that  British  trade  in  Russia  may  not  languish  for  lack  of  capital  assistance 
and  financial  facilities ;  this  possibility  alone,  seeing  that  it  is  encouraged  by  the  Rus- 
sian Government,  shows  how  great  is  the  revival  of  interest  in  Russian  trade  amongst 
British  financial  leaders.  But  apart  from  this  we  should  arrange  for  British  interests 
to  be  represented  amongst  the  great  Russian  banking  institutions,  for"  they,  with  their 
network  of  branches  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  country,  with  their  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  intricacies  of  internal  trade  and  its  requirements  and  with 
their  close  alliance  and  inter-identity  with  the  business  side  of  Russia,  can  render 
invaluable  service  in  the  prosecution  of  the  Anglo-Russian  trade  entente. 
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THE  RUSSIAN  CALENDAR. 

Another  vexed  question  is  the  Russian  Calendar,  which  puts  Russia  thirteen  days 
behind  other  modern  commercial  States,  and  an  adjustment  of  the  Julian  calendar 
would  give  a  great  stimulus  to  Anglo-Russian  dealings. 

It  is  to  establish  a  close  touch  between  British  and  Russian  trade  and  industry 
from  boundary  to  boundary  of  this  great  Empire  that  several  enterprising  British  trad- 
ing concerns  are  now  establishing  systems  of  agencies  in  Russia,  to  deal  with  imported 
British-made  goods  and  to  encourage  and  develop  export  of  Russian  products. 

WHAT  WE  NEED  FROM  RUSSIA. 

Besides  such  staples  as  grain,  timber  and  wool,  Southern  Russia  is  capable  of 
supplying  the  United  Kingdom  with  a  large  and  varied  assortment  of  perishable  food- 
stuffs, eggs,  poultry,  dairy  produce,  pork,  and  especially  fruit  from  her  fertile  vine- 
yards and  orchards  (England's  annual  import  of  fresh  fruit  is  computed  at  some 
8,000  tons,  value  £13,000,000),  and  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  development  of  this  branch 
of  Anglo-Russian  trade'  has  been  the  lack  of  regular  steamship  traffic  between  the 
Black  Sea  ports  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Delays  in  the  delivery  of  goods,  unneces- 
sary charges  upon  capital,  constantly  changing  freights,  and  high  rates  for  tonnage, 
all  have  combined  to  create  difficulty  in  a  pre-estimation  of  the  cost  of  delivery,  and 
to  prevent  free  interchange  of  commodities.  Similarly,  development  in  Siberia  is 
almost  stationary  for  lack  of  traffic  and  transit  facilities,  and  consequently  there  lie 
untouched  vast  deposits  of  coal  and  graphite,  and  untold  riches  in  furs,  fisheries  and 
foodstuffs  stand  dormant,  awaiting  the  awakening  wand  in  the  event  of  British  enter- 
prise, energy,  and  capital. 

THE  RUSSIAN  FAIRS. 

A  word  on  the  great  Rusian  fairs — Xijni-Xovgorod  and  Irbit :  The  great  fair  at 
Nijni-Novgorod  will  celebrate  its  centenary  in  1917.  It  begins  officially  on  July  28, 
and  comprises  a  combination  of  markets  which  last  as  long  as  the  first  week  of  Novem- 
ber.   The  markets  run  as  follows: — 

1.  Textile  goods,  July  28  to  early  August. 

2.  Eur  and  down,  August  20  to  early  September. 

3.  Wool,  August  23  to  September  23. 

4.  Raw  hides,  August  23  to  the  end  of  the  fair, 

which  is  usually  determined,  more  or  less,  by  the  closing  of  the  navigation  season. 
Xot  only  is  the  fair  the  centre  for  business  and  trading  negotiations  and  settlements, 
but  it  is  also  the  recognized  rendevous  for  the  delivery  of  goods  against  previously 
concluded  bargains,  and  the  settlement  of  bills  of  exchange. 

To  the  Irbit  Fair  is  brought  every  possible  product  of  European  industry  calcu- 
lated to  meet  the  wants  of  the  peoples  of  the  Urals,  Siberia,  and  Central  Asia,  to  be 
exchanged  for  the  varied  products  of  those  vast  territories.  Here  is  the  meeting  place 
of  European  and  Asiatic  traders,  and  here  are  goods  distributed  and  prices  fixed.  The 
Irbit  Eair  was  the  great  medium  between  European  and  Asiatic  Russia,  but  is  now  on 
a  somewhat  declining  scale,  in  view  of  the  competition  of  Moscow  as  the  new  and 
more  convenient  centre  of  Siberian  trade.  Irbit  Fair  lasts  about  a  month,  from 
January  25  to  February  24,  with  an  active  business  in  cotton  goods,  haberdashery 
and  clothes,  glass,  china,  porcelain,  sporting  firearms,  hunting  accessories,  ploughs, 
agricultural  implements,  fishing  and  trawling  nets,  and  a  very  considerable  turnover 
in  pelts,  skins  and  furs.  During  the  period  of  the  fair  sub-branches  of  the  State 
Bank,  the  Volga-T^ama  Bank,  the  Russo-Asiatic  Bank,  the  Russian  Bank  for  Foreign 
Trade,  and  the  Siberian  banks  are  opened  at  Irbit. 
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The  following  little  table  is  indicative  of  the  recent  declining  fortunes  of  the  fair, 
and  explanatory  of  the  endeavours  of  the  Fair  Committee  to  create  a  revival  of  its 
former  activity: — 


1914. 

Roubles. 

1913. 
Roubles. 

1912. 
Roubles. 

Bills  discounted  

Drafts  cashed  

3,500,000 
2,900,000 
6,900,000 
11,500,000 

5,300,000 
4,4<iO,0CO 
9.100,000 
18,900,000 

7,900,000 
5,600,000 
12,500,000 
24,S00,000 

In  spite  of  Irbit's  disabilities,  and  the  obstacles  to  its  progress,  situated  as  it  is 
72  miles  from  the  nearest  railway  station,  it  is  still  the  great  channel  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  necessities  to  the  Siberian  peasantry. 


FINANCIAL  CONDITION   OF  RUSSIA. 

Russian  finance  continues  to  be  satisfactory,  and  the  maintenance  of  revenue 
(in  spite  of  the  fact  that  receipts  from  drink  in  1913  were  899,300,000  roubles,  or  26 
per  cent  of  the  total  revenue,  as  compared  with  an  estimated  49,600,000  roubles,  or 
1-2  per  cent  of  total  revenue  for  1917)  is  little  short  of  miraculous. 

The  total  ordinary  State  revenue,  as  estimated  for  1917,  amounts  to  3,998,631,714 
roubles. 

And  the  total  ordinary  State  expenditure,  as  estimated  for  1917,  amounts  to 
3,734,657,086  roubles. 

The  1917  Budget  is  balancing  at  a  total  of  4,077,817,071  roubles. 

The  trade  of  Russia  necessarily  bears  the  sharp  impress  of  war;  her  exports  to 
i  Allied  countries  (Great  Britain,  France  and  Italy)  in  1915  fell  from  467,000,000 
roubles  to  167,000,000  roubles,  and  only  exports  to  Finland  showed  an  increase,  Russia 
proving  almost  only  the  sole  source  of  supply  for  articles  previously  received  from 
England  and  Germany.  This  curtailment  of  exports  to  Allied  countries  is  a  natural 
corollary  to  the  closing  of  the  customary  trade  routes. 


EXPORTS  FROM  RUSSIA. 

The  following  little  table  shows  the  chief  goods  still  exported,  and  the  decline 
in  those  exports: — 


1915. 

Exports. 
Millions 
of 

Roubles. 

Percentage 
ratio  of 
1915  to 
Average. 

1916. 
Jan. -May. 
Exports. 
Millions, 
Roubles. 

Percentage 
ratio  to 

same  period 
in  1914. 

679 

10 

259 

11 

622 

101 

Nil. 

0 

Flax  

386 

46 

26  l 

46 

27  3 

j0 

34 

11 

143 

18 

•9 

3 

10  3 

44 

8  5 

386 

9  2 

30 

71 

39 

76 

54 

Nil. 

0 

51 

30 

5  4 

65 

50 

70 

16 

41 

28 

311 

10 

400 

Vegetable  oils   

•6 

114 

10 

166 
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An  examination  of  the  detailed  figures  shows  that  Anglo-Russian  trade  has  almost 
held  its  own,  despite  the  overwhelming  obstacles  of  wartime,  and  reached  a  foremost 
place  in  Anglo-Russian  commercial  intercourse.  This  fact  provides  an  encouraging 
augury  for  its  consolidation  and  expansion  when  peace  once  more  rules  the  world. 

RUSSIAN  IMPORTS. 


On  the  other  hand  Russian  imports  assumed  a  different  general  complexion,  as 
shown  by  the  undernoted  figures  for  1916 : — 


Country. 

1916. 
Jan.  to  May. 

In  comparison  with  the 
same  period  1914. 

Millions  of 
Roubles. 

In  Millions, 
of  Kouules. 

Percentage . 

792 
758 
27'0 
388 

18 
128 

4  1 
40-8 
71  6 

+  1-8 
+  149 
+  21  0 
+  8-7 
-282-0 
+  64 

-  6  3 

-  48  9 
+  47  9 

102 
125 
450 
130 

0-6 
200 

39 

36 
302 

United  States  

Sweden  

France  

Italy  

Totals  

351  9 

-236*5 

60 

Great  Britain  first!  Germany  nowhere!  That  is  the  motto,  the  goal,  for  all 
promoters  of  Anglo-Russian  interchange  of  commodities. 

While  imports  of  "peace-time"  commodities  generally  declined,  it  is  in  this 
sphere  that  British  goods  are  gaining  a  special  predominance  in  Russian  life  and 
trade. 


CANADIAN  POTATOES  SELLING  FOR  HIGH  PRICES  IN  CUBA. 

Under  date  of  January  26,  1917,  Mr.  J.  C.  Manzer,  Special  Representative  of  the 
New  Brunswick  Government  in  Havana,  has  forwarded  the  subjoined  information  on 
the  market  for  Canadian  potatoes,  together  with  notes  on  the  hay,  oats  and  lumber  trade 
in  Cuba. 

The  potato  arrivals  at  the  port  of  Havana  this  week  were  11,745  sacks  and  barrels. 
Of  these  11,220  were  from  Canada  and  525  from  the  United  States.  These  Canadian 
potatoes  are  shipped  from  the  potato  sections  in  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  in 
heated  cars  to  Boston  and  are  then  put  on  steamers  sailing  direct  from  Boston  to 
Havana.  Although  the  weather  at  times  during  the  last  two  months  has  been  extremely 
cold  in  the  north,  these  potatoes  have  arrived  in  Cuba  in  fine  condition  and  shows  the 
careful  attention  that  is  given  to  these  shipments,  by  Canadian  shippers,  to  prevent 
damage  by  frost. 

Some  two  thousand  sacks  of  New  Brunswick  Green  Mountain  potatoes  were  sold 
this  week  at  $7.50  per  sack  of  180  pounds  c.i.f.  Havana.  This  is  the  highest  price  at 
which  potatoes  were  ever  sold  in  the  Island  of  Cuba,  and,  up  to  the  present  time,  is 
probably  the  highest  price  at  Hvhich  Canadian  potatoes  were  ever  sold  for  export. 

Hay. — Hay  is  firm  in  price  for  the  better  grades.  Small  lots  are  arriving  weekly 
from  Montreal,  by  way  of  Boston.  This  Canadian  hay  is  selling  at  from  $33  to  $35  for 
good  No.  2  c.i.f.  Havana. 
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Oats. — The  price  of  oats  is  holding  firm  at  78  cents  to  80  cents  per  bushel  of  32 
pounds.   Nearly  all  supplies  are  coming  from  the  Middle  West  by  way  of  New  Orleans. 

Lumber. — Shippers  of  lumber  to  Cuba  have  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  securing 
transportation,  and  freights  are  extremely  high.  Considerable  quantities  are  arriving 
weekly  by  rail  from  Key  West,  and  two  or  three  schooners  have  arrived  this  week  from 
Gulf  of  Mexico  ports  loaded  with  pine.  Prices  range  firom  $36  to  $38  for  spruce  and 
$38  to  $40  for  pine,  c.i.f.  Havana. 


WOOD  REPORT  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  FOR  1916. 

As  has  been  customary  in  the  past,  we  are  publishing  the  following  extracts  from 
a  report  on  the  wood  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1916,  which  is  issued  annually 
by  Foy,  Morgan  and  Co. 

It  is  interesting,  as  well  as  encouraging,  to  note  to  what  an  increased  extent  Canada 
has  been  able  to  participate  in  filling  orders  for  the  United  Kingdom,  although  at  the 
expense  of  our  trusted  ally — Russia. 

WOOD  IMPORTED  INTO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 


The  Board  of  Trade  returns  give  the  following  statistics  of  the  import  into  the 
United  Kingdom  during  the  last  six  years : — 


1916. 

1915. 

1914. 

t 

Sawn  and  plained ; — 

Loads. 

637,668 
1,530,767 
430,212 
257,722 
801,292 
28,626 
226,549 

3.912,836 

£ 

4,601,921 
10,875,733 
3,302,878 
2,527,065 
6,243,588 
197,260 
1,317,225 

Loads. 
817,268 
1,800,970 
530,609 
324,364 
1,126,522 
46,643 
178,208 

£ 

4,059,087 
8,079,793 
2,539,429 
1,806,182 
5,167,633 
295,109 
781,388 

Loads. 
1,707,030 
1,326,753 
262,068 
377,084 
847,380 
104,820 
-  215,543 

£ 

5,004,932 
4,175,630 
1,022,016 
1,539,560 
2,812,608 
396,801 
65(5,000 

Sweden  

Norway  

United  States  

Canada   

Other  Countries   

Hewn  and  pitpjops  

Staves,  Mahogany,  etc . .  . 

Grand  Total. .     .  . 

29,065,668 

4,824,584 

22,728,621 

4,840,678 

15,607,547 

2,234,850 

9,159,751 

2,490,739 

7,334,078 

3,128,648 

6,528,148 

171, 1 86 

1,974,050 

350,201 

2,716,065 

463,320 

3,201,256 

6,318,872 

40,199,469 

7.665,524 

32.778,764 

8.432,646 

25,336,951 

• 

1913. 

1912. 

1911. 

Sawn  and  plained  ;— 

Sweden    

Norway               .  .... 

United  States  

Canada   

Other  Countries  

Staves,  mahogany,  etc  

Grand  Total  

Loads. 
2,362,344 
1,370,998 
204.617 
510,593 
961,539 
136,  ( »46 

£ 

9,767,720 
3,834,147 
1,069,586 
2,442,347 
3,379,273 
541,483 

Loads. 
2,814,770 
1,220,958 
309,716 
436,843 
895,496 
89,806 

£ 

7,761,109 
3,272,270 
1,026,216 
2.026,176 
2,907,640 
340.956 

Loads. 
2,646,560 
1.101,359 
308,668 
412,404 
998,167 
105,102 

£ 

7,074,251 
2,873,334 
1,030,050 
1,639,290 
2,949,706 
397,346 

15.963,977 

7,077,291 

6,636,137 
4,380,321 

21,034,562 
8,843,984 

5,767,589 
3,836,532 

17,334,367 
7,941,950 

5,572,260 
3,730,018 

573,353 

3,910,810 

454,263 

3,074,998 

438,158 

2,805,809 

11,589,811 

33,789,356 

10,058,384 

28,351,315 

9,740,436 

25,847,077 
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Volume  of  Supplies  fall  off  on  Account  of  War.  - 

The  statistics  of  the  import  during  the  past  year  reflect  both  the  restriction  and 
the  waste  by  which  commerce  is  inevitably  afflicted  under  the  disturbing  conditions  of 
war.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  volume  of  the  supplies  has  shrunk  enormously,  being  the 
smallest  on  record,  while  the  cost  has  exceeded  by  several  millions  even  that  of  the 
bumper  year  1913.  The  trade  has  now  had  the  experience  derivable  from  three  seasons 
of  war  and  it  has  to  be  recognized  that  the  sense  of  satisfaction  hitherto  justifiably 
prevalent  must  now  be  mitigated  by  the  consideration  that  it  will  be  well-nigh  impos- 
sible to  sustain  the  volume  of  the  supplies  at  a  level  consistent  with  the  control  of 
prices  if  these  are  to  be  kept  devoid  of  dangerous  inflation.  In  the  first  place  experi- 
ence has  shown  that  wood-goods  are  requisite  in  an  increasing  degree  to  the  efficient 
prosecution  of  the  war,  and  in  the  second  place  that  the  difficulties  in  arranging  the 
supply  are  becoming  cumulative.  Of  course,  due  to  the  British  control  of  the  sea,  the 
quantity  of  Sawn  and  Planed  wood-goods  imported  even  last  year  is  large — being  at 
least  equivalent  to  some  two  thousand  steamer  cargoes  of  500  standards  apiece — but, 
relatively  to  the  national  needs  and  as  a  wholesome  check  to  the  continued  inflation 
of  prices,  more  abundant  supplies  would  have  constituted  a  salutary  safeguard.  Dur- 
ing the  first  season  affected  by  the  war,  the  import  dropped  as  regards  quantity  some 
350,000  standards,  to  about  four-fifths  of  the  average  pre-war  level,  while  the  average 
cost  was  only  slightly  increased.  During  the  second  season  the  quantity  was  main- 
tained but  the  cost  rose  about  50  per  cent.  During  1916,  however,  the  position  has 
been  far  less  satisfactory,  inasmuch  as  the  shortage  approaches  630,000  standards, 
which  approximately  represents  a  loss  of  one-third  of  the  annual  supply  in  normal 
times,  while  it  appears  that  the  average  cost  has  been  inflated  by  no  less  than  140  per 
cent,  and  as  prices  are  still  rising  the  future  may  well  breed  anxieties  for  those  who 
desire  to  maintain,  if  not  a  cautious,  still  a  balanced  judgment  in  directing  transac- 
tions which  might  yield  a  decent  margin  of  profit,  or  again  could  as  easily  result  in 
very  heavy  loss.  It  remains  an  open  question,  however,  to  what  extent  the  surplus  of 
the  Government  import  could  be  called  in  aid  to  supplement  the. general  stock  left  in 
the  country.  As  the  cargoes  imported  by  the  Government  in  requisitioned  steamers 
are  not  included  in  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns  (an  omission  which  impairs  the  value 
of  these  statistics),  the  volume  of  these  supplies  is  merely  a  matter  of  guess  work,  but 
it  is  generally  understood  that  the  quantity  has  been  very  large,  much  greater  than  in 
the  previous  year,  especially  from  Eussia  and  Canada,  so  that  the  probability  is  that, 
as  with  sugar  and  some  other  staple  commodities,  the  Government  would  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  release  part  of  their  "  reserved "  stock  of  wood-goods  should  prices  soar  to 
impracticable  heights. 

High  Prices  Prevailing. 

The  following  table  shows  the.  increase  in  the  average  import  cost  per  standard 
during  the  last  nine  years : — 


£  s.  d. 

1916. .  . ."   24  10  3 

1915   15  11  0 

1914   10  13  0 

1913   10  9  3 

1912   9  18  3 

1911   9  9  0 

mO   9  9  3 

1909   9  0  3 

1908   8  16  6 


It  will  be  seen  how  stupendous  the  increase  in  cost  has  become,  and  it  may  be  of 
interest  to  point  out  that  in  the  aggregate,  after  making  allowance  for  the  diminished 
supplies  during  1916,  the  nation  has  paid  about  ten  million  sterling  more  than  for  a 
similar  quantity  in  1915,  and  sixteen  and  a  half  millions  more  than  in  1914.  This 
additional  burden  of  cost  is  mainly  attributable  to  the  enormous  increase  in  freights, 
and  although  the  prices  of  wood  have  gradually  stiffened  at  the  shipping  ports  abroad 
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in  common  with  the  costs  of  production  throughout  the  world,  it  will  be  no  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  at  least  three-fourths  of  this  extra  outlay  for  wood-goods  has  gone  into 
the  pockets  of  shipowners,  chiefly  of  Scandinavian  nationality.  The  dearth  of  tonnage 
has  been  specially  felt  because  owing  to  its  bulk  few  trades  require  so  much  shiproom 
as  wood  goods,  and  although,  unlike  the  previous  year  when  freights  moved  in  one 
direction  only,  continually  upwards,  the  market  has  had  to  submit  to  violent  fluctua- 
tions (four  months  wherein  freights  were  practically  doubled,  followed  by  three  months 
which  nearly  brought  rates  back  to  the  starting  point,  and  since  middle  of  August 
•  up  again  in  an-  irresistible  fashion  towards  the  maximum  rates  current  in  the  spring) 
it  must  be  said  that  the  cost  of  carriage  to  these  markets  on  the  average  has  been 
ruinously  extravagant. 

High  Freights  the  cause  of  Exorbitant  Prices. 

In  short,  freight  has  been  the  dominant  factor  in  the  cost  of  goods,  and  current 
prices  represent  the  hire  of  tonnage  more  than  the  expenses  of  manufacture.  More- 
over, shipowners  have  used  their  power  to  relieve  themselves  of  their  ordinary  respon- 
sibilities under  customary  charter-parties  by  frequently  stipulating  for  a  "ready 
berth"  and  a  minimum  daily  rate  of  loading  and  discharge, — conditions  which  are 
specially  onerous  in  these  abnormal  times  owing  to  the  deficiency  of  labour  and  con- 
sequent congestion.  All  the  large  ports  have  suffered  periods  of  congestion  more  or 
less  acutely,  with  the  attendant  delay  and  additional  expenses  entailed  in  getting 
delivery.  This  has  been  specially  the  case  in  London  during  the  closing  six  weeks  of 
the  year,  so  that  barges,  used  to  relieve  waiting  steamers  in  the  absence  of  berth  or 
quay  space,  have  commanded  a  high  premium  and  have  been  indeed  often  unobtainable. 

Countries  From  Which  Lumber  Originated. 

As  regards  the  sources  of  supply,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  contributions  of  the 
different  exporting  countries  are  in  about  the  same  proportions  as  in  the  previous  year. 
Sweden  and  Norway  are,  however,  the  only  countries  which  show  absolutely  an  increase 
in  quantity  when  compared  with  the  average  of  the  previous  five  years.  The  war  has 
done  much  for  the  prosperity  of  Scandinavia,  and  by  no  means  least  in  connection 
with  its  increased  wood  business  with  this  country  at  high  prices  during  the  past  two 
years,  to  say  nothing  of  the  enormous  benefit  accruing  to  its  shipping.  On  the  other 
hand  Russia  for  the  time  being  has  fallen  sadly  from  her  high  estate — from  the  posi- 
tion before  the  war  of  supplying  more  than  half  our  total  requirements,  her  exports 
have  dwindled  to  one-fifth.  The  best  comparison  is  always  between  the  tendency  cul- 
minating in  the  statistics  for  1913  (pre-war  trade)  and  later  developments  under  war 
conditions,  which  clearly  shows  how  the  former  vigorous  trade  developing  with  Russia 
has  been  crippled  by  the  war. 

Frospects  of  Canadian  Trade  Encouraging. 

From  this  point  of  view  the  prospects  of  Canadian  trade  are  on  the  contrary 
encouraging,  the  proportion  of  imports  now  exceeding  20  per  cent  of  the  total,  whereas 
prior  to  the  war  it  barely  reached  15  per  cent.  The  relative  proportions  derived  over 
a  series  of  years  from  the  different  exporting  countries  are  stated  in  the  following 
table,  which  shows  the  encroachment  of  Scandinavian  and  Canadian  goods  since  the 
war  at,the  expense  of  the  Russian: — 

1916.      1915.     1914.     1913.     1912.  1911. 

Russian  goods  per  cent.        16         17         35         51         49  47 

Scandinavian  goods   '*  50         48  •       33         25         27  25 

Canada  and  United  States.       "  27         30         25         22         23  26 
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Forts  of  Consignment. 

The  distribution  of  the  imports  among  the  various  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  has 
again  been  determined  more  by  selection  on  the  part  of  shipowners  than  by  the  needs 
of  the  different  localities  as  regards  the  replenishment  of  stock.  The  tendency  since  the 
war  commenced  has  been  for  the  small  ports  to  be  ignored,  partly  in  consequence  of 
the  difficulty  of  freightage  and  partly  owing  to  the  force  of  attraction  exerted  by  +he 
big  markets.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  many  small  ports  within  the  orbit  of  the 
London  influence  have  suffered  in  this  manner,  which  will  also  account  for  the  fact 
that  the  metropolitan  market  continues  consistently  to  absorb  more  than  its  normal 
share  of  the  available  supplies.  For  a  similar  reason  very  large  reductions  have  also 
been  recorded  successively  during  the  last  three  years,  at  the  small  ports  along  the 
east  coast  and  throughout  the  southwest  of  England.  On  the  other  hand  it  will  be 
found  that  the  large  markets  of  the  Mersey  and  the  Clyde  have,  like  London,  experi- 
enced little  comparative  shortage  during  the  last  two  years,  and  in  some  cases  even 
show  a  slight  excess.  Coal  ports,  like  the  Tyne  and  the  Tees,  which  always  attract 
tonnage,  continue  to  get  supplies  in  normal  proportion  to  the  import.  The  Humber 
and  the  Bristol  channel  have  fallen  somewhat  below  the  average  this  year,  in  conse- 
quence perhaps  of  the  fact  that  these  ports  were  somewhat  exceptional  in  securing  an 
excess  during  1915.  The  returns  from  the  Irish  ports  are  also  unfavourable,  again 
showing  a  disproportionate  deficit  following  a  reduction  in  the  previous  year  also  of 
10  per  cent  in  normal  supplies. 

Conditions  of  Lumber  Market  in  1916. 

The  result  of  the  past  year's  trading  has  proved  to  be  highly  successful,  probably 
more  so  than  was  the  case  even  in  the  previous  year,  and  this  has  been  achieved  in 
spite  of  the  greater  difficulties  against  which  merchants  have  had  to  contend.  Whereas 
business  throughout  1915  was  conducted  under  the  shelter  of  a  steadily  rising  market, 
last  year's  trading  has  disclosed  many  pitfalls  for  the  unwary.  Market  prices  as  well 
as  freights  fluctuated  seriously  at  times,  the  exchange  played  unexpected  pranks 
thereby  falsifying  estimates  as  to  cost,  while  the  unusual  conditions  of  charter  imposed 
by  shipowners  introduced  the  constant  threat  of  demurrage.  The  abnormal  condition 
of  trade  is  seen  in  its  results;  profit  and  loss  have  been  respectively  on  a  larger  scale 
and  the  customary  trade  with  narrow  margins  has  disappeared.  The  past  year  may  be 
divided  for  convenience  of  retrospect  into  three  equal  parts.  During  the  first  four 
months,  business  continued  profitable  and  active,  thus  prolonging  the  satisfactory  con- 
dition of  trade  characteristic  of  the  previous  year.  The  second  period,  May  to  August,, 
witnessed  a  fall  in  prices  more  rapid  even  than  the  previous  rise,  the  difference  between 
the  highest  and  lowest  prices  reaching  £7  to  £8  per  standard.  This  reaction  was  simply 
the  result  of  the  curtailment  of  Government  orders  and  shows  how  highly  sensitive  a 
market  becomes  as  soon  as  prices  pass  much  beyond  the  limits  of  ordinary  experience. 
So  largely  is  the  market  dependent  on  war  work  that  it  is  to  be  feared  any  cessation  of 
Government  orders  in  future  will  similarly  precipitate  a  slump  in  prices  which  there- 
fore is  likely  to  b.e  the  first,  although  not  the  enduring  effect  of  any  serious  approach 
to  peace.  These  losses  during  the  summer  affected  trade  circles  pretty  widely,  espe- 
cially those  with  large  commitments  for  forward  delivery,  being  aggravated  by  the 
simultaneous  drop  in  freights  and  the  depreciation  of  the  Swedish  exchange.  The 
collapse  which  threatened  was,  however,  averted  by  the  renewal  about  mid- August  of 
Government  orders,  which  eventually  assumed  even  larger  proportions  than  before. 
Confidence  was  ultimately  rehabilitated,  so  that  during  the  last  four  months  an 
extended  and  highly  profitable  business  has  been  possible  which  has  not  only  wiped 
out  previous  losses,  but  brings  the  year  to  a  close  on  a  note  of  unprecedented  pros- 
perity. The  past  year,  however,  has  not  facilitated  the  operations  of  the  mere  specu- 
lator, who  at  least  has  not  enjoyed  the  immunity  from  loss  which  the  uninterrupted 
rise  of  prices  provided  in  1915.    On  the  contrary  there  have  been  instances  of  specu- 
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lative  buying  and  wild  chartering  (on  the  part  of  firms  not  ordinarily  trading  as  mer 
chants,  who  saw  an  opportunity  of  intervening  while  the  dispute  between  the  importers 
and  the  shippers  as  to  the  basis  of  business  was  being  settled),  which  have  been  fol- 
lowed by  the  disastrous  results  so  often  typical  of  rash  attempts  to  find  a  short  road  to 
wealth. 

Resume  of  Conditions  Prevailing  Throughout  Year. 

When  business  was  resumed  last  January  the  outlook  for  stockholders  in  this 
country  was  highly  favourable.    The  appreciation  in  prices  which  Started  in  the  pre- 
vious autumn  had  been  kept  in  check  until  the  close  of  the  navigation  brought  the 
supplies  to  an  end.    It  soon  became  apparent  however,  that  the  stock  in  this  country 
was  likely  to  be  deficient  so  that  the  rise  in  prices  began  to  be  more  sharply  accent- 
uated.   The  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  imports  remained,  in  consequence  of 
the  dock  congestion,  for  a  long  time  unavailable,  artificially  aggrevated  the  shortage 
of  available  stock,  although  some  relief  was  obtained  during  the  winter  by  means  of 
the  supplies  obtained  from  the  open  water  ports  of  Norway  and  from  Gothenburg, 
which  could  be  passed  almost  immediately  into  consumption  by  over-side  delivery. 
The  rise  in  prices  by  the  end  of  February,  compared  with  those  current  about  the 
middle  of  the  previous  November,  was  something  like  £6  per  standard,  an  advance 
which  was  quickly  reflected  in  the  c.i.f.  prices  obtainable  from  the  open  water  ports. 
■  Side  by  side  with  this  satisfactory  condition  of  the  home  markets,  the  problem  of  pro- 
viding for  the  new  season's  importation  was  growing  in  urgency.    The  greatest  hind- 
rance to  fresh  business  was  undoubtedly  the  difficulty  of  estimating  the  cost  of  freight. 
Freight  rates  continued  to  rise  week  by  week,  almost  day  by  day.    From  the  White 
Sea  and  Canada  the  opening  rate  of  £10,  which  was  thought  at  the  time  to  be  extra- 
vagant, had  reached  £14  before  the  end  of  February,  and  similarly  Swedish  freights 
were  pushed  from  about  85s.  up  to  150  krs.  in  the  same  interval — the  risks  for  which 
merchants  were  liable,  being  moreover  alarmingly  increased  by  the  efforts  of  ship- 
owners, which  it  was  almost  impossible  to  resist,  to  impose  upon  them  an  indemnity 
as  regards  ready  berth  and  guaranteed  despatch  at  loading  and  discharging  ports. 
Notwithstanding  these   obstacles   however,   a  satisfactory  amount  of  business  was 
arranged  during  January  and  February,  not  only  from  the  open  water  ports  of  Scan- 
dinavia and  Canada  but  also  for  the  summer  deliveries  from  the  White  Sea  and 
Canada,  the  demand  being  considerably  helped  by  large  orders  emanating  from  both 
the  British  and  French  Governments.    On  the  other  hand  Swedish  business  fell  con- 
siderably in  arrear  owing  to  the  refusal  on  the  part  of  shippers  to  adopt  the  previous 
year's  basis  of  "  payment  on  safe  arrival."   Negotiations  almost  reached  a  deadlock  as 
the  majority  of  the  merchants  here,  although  willing  to  guarantee  the  exchange  and  to 
accept  the  entire  responsibility  of  the  freight  risk,  would  not  agree  to  be  liable  for  pay- 
ment before  steamer's  arrival    at  port  of  discharge.     As  time  passed  however,  the 
strength  of  the  shippers'  position  began  to  be  more  clearly  recognized,  mainly  because 
of  the  extensive  orders  which  (unlike  the  previous  year  when  Great  Britain  was  the 
*only  outlet)  were  meanwhile  obtained  from  France,  Holland  and  Spain.  Shippers, 
liowever,  soon  had  reason  to  regret  not  having  taken  greater  advantage  of  the  favour- 
able developments  during  January  and  February,  inasmuch  as  during  the  next  three 
months,  March,  April  and  May,  business  was  almost  brought  to  a  standstill,  which 
•eventually  resulted  not  only  in  the  break-up  of  the  combination  to  regulate  the  terms 
of  business,  but  further,  in  a  severe  set-back  in  prices.    Several  factors  combined  to 
produce  this  result.    First  and  most  important,  was  the  alarming  increase  in  freights, 
especially  from  the  Baltic  where  220  krs.  to  London  was  reported  at  the  end  of  March. 
White  Sea  and  Canadian  freights  kept  equal  pace,  rising  steadily  to  375s.,  as  much  as 
400s.  being  paid  for  a  boat  to  London.    Secondly  the  demand  from  neutral  countries 
exhausted  itself,  in  particular  French  business  being  limited  to  direct  Government 
buying,  so  that  after  the  beginning  of  March  attention  was  forced  back  upon  the 
United  Kingdom  as  the  only  market  of  importance,  just  as  was  the  case  in  1915,  in 
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fact  except  for  large  Government  contracts,  chiefly  in  White  Sea  and  Canadian  stocks, 
the  ordinary  trade  among  importers  remained  in  a  very  apathetic  condition.  The  dead- 
lock regarding  the  Swedish  terms  of  business  proved  rather  a  blessing  in  disguise  to 
the  English  importers,  who  as  matters  turned  out,  would  have  paid  very  dearly  in  the 
shape  of  extravagant  freight  rates  and  depreciated  currency  had  shippers  conceded  the 
principle  of  "  payment  on  arrival "  at  the  opening  of  the  campaign  in  January  when  a 
large  quantity  of  goods  would  undoubtedly  have  been  sold.  At  all  events  a  position  of 
comparative  safety  was  attained  rather  by  accident  than  by  design,  and  importers  for 
the  most  part,  were  spared  the  consequential  losses  which  would  have  been  inevitable. 
Reports  as  to  the  restriction  of  imports  were  prevalent  early  in  March,  at  first  as  being 
applicable  only  to  furniture  woods,  being  followed,  however,  a  month  later  by  an 
official  declaration  that  all  planed  goods  and  box  boards  were  to  be  definitely  prohibited. 
The  widespread  opposition  aroused  by  considerations  of  national  policy,  as  well  as  of 
trade  interest,  led  to  the  withdrawal  of  this  prohibition  in  the  early  part  of  May. 
Almost  of  equal  importance  to  the  other  causes  which  brought  about  the  unfavourable 
contrast  in  the  market  prospects  at  the  end  of  May,"  as  compared  with  the  strong  tone 
prevalent  at  the  end  of  February,  viz.:  The  subsequent  alarming  increase  in  freights 
and  the  rapid  fall  in  the  Scandinavian  exchange,  which  at  one  time  exceeded  15  per 
cent,  was  the  sudden  but  very  marked  decline  in  the  consumption,  due  chiefly  to  the 
stoppage  of  Government  orders  locally,  although  the  influence  of  this  new  factor  was 
probably  exaggerated,  sufficient  allowance  not  being  made  for  the  large  orders  for  direct 
shipment  given  by  both  the  English  and  French  Governments.  The  feeling  of  * 
confidence  was  further  undermined  by  the  manner  in  which  the  considerable  specula- 
tive transactions  in  Swedish  goods  were  dispersed  in  the  form  of  consignments  along 
the  east  coast  and  in  London.  The  rise  in  the  freight  market  and  the  simultaneous 
drop  in  the  exchange  proved  as  disastrous  in  the  liquidation  of  these  speculations  as 
they  were  undoubtedly  deterrent  with  regard  to  any  new  business  on  f.o.b.  terms.  It 
became  apparent,  long  before  the  deadlock  in  regard  to  Swedish  terms  of  business  was 
settled,  about  the  third  week  in  May,  that  the  solution  had  been  postponed  too  long  to 
•  be  of  any  practical  value.  In  fact  the  first  result  of  the  release  of  numerous  shippers 
from  the  necessity  of  maintaining  impossible  terms  of  business,  proved  to  be  an  actual 
fall  in  prices,  consequent  upon  the  competition  to  sell.  In  the  early  days  of  June 
business  began  to  assume  a  more  active  appearance,  a  result  simply  due  to  the  fall  of 
from  £2  to  £3  per  standard  in  prices,  necessitated  by  the  pressure  to  dispose  of  goods 
then  on  the  point  of  being  shipped.  A  large  amount  of  tonnage  had  been  taken  up  in 
March  by  Swedish  shippers,  with  the  object  of  being  in  a  position  to  cater  for  the 
extensive  trade  with  this  country,  which  at  that  time  was  anticipated,  but  great  diffi- 
culty was  experienced  in  passing  onwards  the  obligations  under  many  of  these  charters, 
to  provide  a  ready  berth  and  minimum  daily  discharge.  Moreover  the  excitement  with 
regard  to  freights  generally  had  already  over-shot  the  mark,  and  in  particular  Swedish 
freights  during  May,  fell  at  least  50  krs.  to  60  krs. 

Danger  of  Inflated  Prices. 

The  three  summer  months  furnished  a  salutary  although  drastic  lesson  as  regards 
the  danger  of  inflated  prices,  being  practically  devoted  to  the  liquidation  of  the  early 
imports  purchased  at  a  very  high  cost.  The  resulting  losses,  although  spread  over 
many  weeks,  were  severe  and  wide  reaching,  there  being  few  in  the  trade  who  had  not 
made  themselves  responsible  to  some  extent,  for  the  extravagantly  high  freights  paid 
in  the  spring,  although  it  must  be  added  that  these  losses  were  probably  not  formidable 
enough  to  wipe  away  altogether  the  result  of  the  profitable  trading  during  the  first  four 
months  of  the  year.  Freights,  meanwhile,  continued  to  fall,  the  set-back  which  com- 
menced in  May  continuing  unchecked  throughout  June  and  July,  until  Swedish 
freights,  which  at  the  end  of  April  stood  at  225  krs.,  receded  to  75  krs.,  while  Cana- 
dian freights  from  a  maximum  of  375s.  dropped  to  275s.  The  White  Sea  freights, 
however,  did  not  recede  below  £14  to  £15,  although  one  or  two  fixtures  were  reported 
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as  low  as  £12  for  big  steamers  destined  for  the  coal  ports.  The  relief  thus  afforded  as 
regards  import  cost  was  mainly  to  the  future  advantage  of  the  Swedish  trade,  although 
Canadian  trade  benefited  to  some  extent,  whereas  the  assistance  to  the  White  Sea 
trade  was  quite  disproportionate.  The  effect  of  the  crisis  may  be  said  to  have  been 
confined  to  the  fall  of  freights,  inasmuch  as  f.o.b.  prices  at  port  of  shipment  remained 
practically  unchanged.  The  position  of  stockholders  here  during  this  process  of  liqui- 
dation, was  an  unevitable  one,  especially  during  July,  and  the  early  days  of  August, 
but  any  approach  to  a  collapse  was  averted  after  mid- August  partly  by  the  emission  of 
new  Government  orders  and  partly  by  the  recovery  in  freights  which  commenced  just 
about  this  time.  During  the  latter  half  of  August  freights  improved  at  least  50s.  per 
standard,  so  that  towards  the  end  of  the  month,  it  being  clear  that  forced  selling  would 
no  longer  be  necessary,  confidence  in  the  market  began  to  be  restored.  Meanwhile  the 
aggregate  of  fresh  business  concluded  was  considerable.  Although  in  the  early  days 
of  August  the  Swedish  shippers  in  announcing  the  sale  of  two-thirds  of  their  produc- 
tion, expressed  their  determination  to  hold  over  the  balances  sooner  than  consent  to  a 
reduction  in  prices,  the  temptation  furnished  by  proposals  from  the  French  Govern- 
ment to  clear  out  stocks  of  considerable  magnitude  proved  irresistible,  concessions  of 
30s.  per  standard  or  more,  being  ultimately  made  to  clinch  the  business.  A  consider- 
able quantity  was  also  disposed  of  from  Canada  to  furnish  cargoes  for  the  tonnage  pre- 
viously chartered  for  summer  loading,  in  most  cases  being  attended  with  considerable 
loss  arising  out  of  the  high  rate  of  freight  paid.  Business  from  the  White  Sea  was 
greatly  restricted  with  the  British  importers  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  chartering, 
but  still  the  sales  made  proved  very  considerable,  owing  to  the  large  direct  purchases 
on  behalf  of  the  English  and  French  Governments.  In  consequence  of  the  liquidation 
of  stocks  during  the  summer  and  the  closing  down  of  all  negotiations  for  future  sup- 
plies so  long  as  prices  were  falling,  the  ground  was  prepared  for  a  healthy  business 
under  the  more  favourable  conditions  prevalent  in  September.  In  fact  the  volume  of 
sales  was  very  considerably  increased  by  the  fresh  business  concluded  during  Septem- 
ber and  October,  chiefly  goods  of  Swedish  origin,  the  supplies  from  both  Russia  and 
Canada  having  been  practically  exhausted  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  season.  Gov* 
ernment  orders  were  renewed  on  a  still  larger  scale  in  the  early  days  of  September, 
which  helped  the  general  restoration  of  confidence,  so  that  prices  from  September 
onwards  have  shown  a  constant  appreciation.  During  September  and  October  the 
advance  in  c.i.f.  prices  reached  nearly  £3  per  standard,  which  was  just  about  the 
equivalent  of  the  increase  in  Baltic  freights,  but  as  the  demand  throughout  the  country 
was  still  sustained  and  spot  prices  increased  even  more  rapidly  than  the  c.i.f.  cost, 
there  was  always  an  ample  margin  of  profit  for  the  importers.  Freights  during  the  last 
four  months  of  the  year  have  continued  to  rise,  the  rate  to  London  from  the  .Baltic 
touching  160  krs.  and  to  the  East  Coast  140  krs. 


Canadian  Freights  More  firm. 


Canadian  freights,  although  there  has  been  very  little  actual  chartering  from  this 
quarter,  are  a  good  deal  firmer  in  consequence  of  tonnage  being  withdrawn  for  other 
trades.  On  the  other  hand  White  Sea  freights  at  the  finish,  re-acted  considerably, 
and  when  the  surplus  of  tonnage  beyond  Government  requirements  was  released, 
freights  receded  £8  or  £9  per  standard,  that  is  not  much  more  than  half  the  rate  cur- 
rent in  the  spring,  which,  however,  had  been  artificially  maintained  by  withholding 
tonnage,  until  the  Government  orders  had  been  covered.  Merchants  may  be  congratu- 
lated on  the  fact  that  the  events  of  the  last  four  months  have  not  only  helped  them 
to  redeem  the  losses,  occasionally  very  severe,  incurred  in  the  liquidation  of  stocks 
during  the  summer,  but  further,  have  left  them  with  an  average  margin  of  profit  on 
the  year's  trading  greater  than  has  hitherto  been  enjoyed.  The  experience  gained  in  a 
season  full  of  difficulties,  with  profit  and  loss  correspondingly  exaggerated,  will  be 
beneficial  in  removing  occasions  of  possible  panic  which  will  be  bound  to  recur  in  the 
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future,  if  only  because  the  one  important  conclusion  remains  that  whatever  may  be 
the  fluctuations  in  the  market  owing  to  freights,  depreciation  of  currency,  demurrage, 
war  risks  or  other  causes,  prices  of  wood  must  remain  very  high  so  long  as  the  war 
continues. 

The  outstanding  facts  in  connection  with  last  year's  trading  are  the  preponder- 
ance of  the  element  of  freight  in  determining  the  cost  and  the  ultimate  dependence  of 
the  market  on  the  continuance  of  Government  orders. 

LUMBER  TRADE  WITH  CANADA. 

Pine. — Prices  have  risen  in  the  wake  of  those  for  other  varieties  of  wood,  e.g.,  as  a 
substitute  for  Baltic  Fir,  especially  owing  to  the  general  scarcity  of  11-inch  widths. 
Pine,  however,  has  shown  very  little  vitality  on  its  merits,  owing  to  the  absence  of 
demand  from  the  cabinet  trades.  The  extravagant  freights,  325s.  to  400s.,  maintained 
from  the  St.  Lawrence,  greatly  handicapped  this  business  until  the  late  autumn. 
During  the  last  three  months  of  the  year  there  has,  however,  been  a  large  demand  for 
stock  here,  and  prices  have  risen  considerably  in  consonance  with  the  scarcity  and 
dearness  of  all  other  varieties  of  soft  woods. 

Spruce. — Quebec  prices  opened  at  £11  10s.  for  3  by  9-inch  and  £9  5s.  for  battens 
f.o.b.  with  corresponding  reductions  for  Lower  Port  stocks.  A  considerable  business 
was  done  during  January-February,  due  mainly  to  the  large  sales  on  f.o.b.  terms  con- 
cluded with  the  British  and  French  Governments,  but  there  was  considerable  outside 
inquiry,  so  that  a  much  larger  trade  would  have  been  possible  except  that  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  tonnage  and  the  constant  and  prohibitive  rise  in  freights  precluded  selling  on 
c.i.f.  terms.  Freight  continued  to  rise  throughout  March-April  and  for  some  time  in 
May  (the  rates  about  this  time  touching  400s.)  with  a  corresponding  increase  in  c.i.f. 
prices  which  touched  £30  c.i.f.  for  3  by  9-inch  and  £28  10s.  for  battens.  About  this 
time,  however,  the  release  of  numerous  neutral  boats  from  the  coal  trade  with  the  Con- 
tinent and  the  difficulties  imposed  on  shipping  from  the  White  Sea,  led  to  a  great 
increase  in  tonnage  from  the  Canadian  side,  so  that  freights  fell  somewhat  sharply  in 
early  June,  the  steamer  rate  receding  to  360s.  Moreover,  in  consequence  of  several 
cargoes  being  held  up  and  put  on  the  market  at  the  last  moment  in  the  expectation  that 
even  higher  prices  might  be  obtainable,  there  occurred  simultaneously  a  reaction  in 
c.i.f.  prices  even  more  pronounced  than  the  drop  in  freights.  In  June  consequently  the 
market  became  very  unsettled — an  aspect  by  no  means  unfamiliar  about  the  same 
period  in  previous  seasons.  The  freakness  in  freights  continued  throughout  June-July, 
steamer  rates  falling  to  300s.,  while  sailing  ships  for  late  loading  were  procurable  at 
250s.  to  275s.  Prices  consequently  dipped  sharply  some  £5  to  £6  per  standard,  with  the 
consequence  that  in  the  case  of  a  few  vessels  chartered  at  higher  freights,  the  c.i.f. 
prices  obtainable  reduced  the  f.o.b.  value  almost  to  vanishing  point.  The  Government 
were,  at  this  time,  again  large  buyers  of  spruce,  which  circumstance  by  diminishing 
the  temporary  need  of  outside  tonnage,  contributed  to  the  continued  weakness  of 
freights  during  the  summer.  After  the  middle  of  August  a  decided  recovery  in  prices 
was  manifested,  development  in  this  direction  being  only  restrained  by  the  compara- 
tively cheaper  prices  at  which  Baltic  goods  were  being  offered.  Owing  to  the  large 
proportion  sold  in  the  earlier  months,  September-October  proved  a  comparatively 
quiet  time,  but  such  surplus  as  was  available  for  sale  was  easily  marketed  at  a  steady 
increase  in  c.i.f.  prices.  Lower  Port  battens  which  were  valued  at  about  £22  at  the 
beginning  of  September,  -were  readily  saleable  at  £25  c.i.f.  at  the  end  of  October. 
Thereafter  prices  rose  rapidly,  but  although  record  figures  have  been  obtained  for  a 
few  late  cargoes,  shippers  can  scarcely  congratulate  themselves  on  a  highly  profitable 
year's  business,  owing  to  the  heavy  losses  incurred  in  the  realization  during  July- 
August  of  the  numerous  cargoes,  the  sale  of  which  was  handicapped  by  such  extravagant 
rates  of  freight  as  350s.  to  400s.  Prices  in  these  markets  are  exceedingly  firm  owing 
to  the  great  scarcity  of  whitewood  of  all  kinds,  and  consequently  the  importers  are  now 
doing  an  unusually  profitable  business  here. 
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Pitch-pine. — This  trade  has  been  handicapped  perhaps  more  than  any  other,  by 
extravagant  freights,  and  moreover  tonnage  has  been  lamentably  insufficient  through- 
out the  year.  Freights  rose  very  quickly  so  that  even  in  January  500s.  per  standard 
was  the  nominal  rate.  Consequently  under  the  influence  of  a  dearer  future  cost,  the 
price  of  sawn  timber  here  advanced  correspondingly,  the  price  of  3s.  9d.  early  in 
January  reaching  5s.  per  cubic  foot  before  the  end  of  February.  Freights  continued 
to  rise  during  the  spring,  touching  550s.  to  560s.,  the  c.i.f.  price  for  30  ft.  average 
sawn  timber  at  the  end  of  May  being  220s.  c.i.f.  During  the  summer,  freights  and 
prices  eased  slightly,  but  never  to  the  same  extent  as  was  the  case  with  the  Baltic  and 
Canadian  supplies.  During  the  autumn,  owing  to  the  recovery  in  freights,  prices  have 
been  restored  to  about  the  level  of  the  April-May  quotations.  The  price  for  30  feet 
average  sawn  timber  is  now  again  nominally  220s.  c.i.f. 

ANNUAL  IMPORT  INTO  LONDON,  1ST  JANUARY  TO  31ST  DECEMBER. 


The  following  tables  show  the  imports  of  lumber  into  the  Port  of  London  for  the 
last  six  years : — 


1016. 

1915. 

1914. 

1913. 

1912. 

1911. 

Deals  (fir)    ...   Pieces 

Battens  (fir)   m 

Pine   „ 

Spruce   n 

Pitch  pine  deals*. . . 

3,919,830 
9,019,139 
795,399 
2,444,046 
16,570 

4,380,565 
12,940,114 
1,124,884 
3,225,041 
27,979 

5,8*3,214 
9,635,430 
854,484 
1,975,316 
46,749 

6,712,627 
11,103,925 

956,333 
1,805,007 

109,913 

6,143,393 
11,139,462 
1.063,930 
1^97,798 
46,840 

5,521,400 
10,000,014 
946,289 
1,599.040 
49,764 

Deals  and  battens  in 

16,194,984 

21,698,583 

18,395,193 

20,687,805 

19,991,423 

18,116,507 

Rough  boards    m 

Planed  boards  ...  ,  n 
Floated  timber  Loads 

20,557,693 
18,214.984 
27,886 

20,865.666 
20,583,024 
13,707 

21,431,356 
21,629,798 
40,682 

24,779,607 
16,791,787 
44,973 

17,924,700 
17,795,123 
28,912 

15,101,094 
16,2^3,539 
38,884 

*  The  pitch  pine  import  excludes  any  delivered  overside. 


Ratio  of  Import  to  Consumption  (dock  and  overside)  in  the  following  years. 


1916. 

1915. 

1914. 

1913. 

1912. 

1911. 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

94 

92 

89 

106 

102 

96 

93 

115 

89 

98 

101 

95 

Pine  

82 

93 

99 

103 

103 

88  , 

83 

127 

97 

121 

94 

*9 

91 

50 

56 

242 

99 

85 

Deals  and  battens  in  aggregate  

91 

no 

90 

103 

101 

94 

109 

102 

92 

117 

102 

98 

99 

97 

100 

93 

105 

92 

163 

41 

99 

134 

94 

112 
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BRITISH  COLONIAL  REPORTS. 
Barbados. 


(By  the  Colonial  Secretary,  T.  E.  Fell.) 

TRADE  OF  BARBADOS  FOR  1915-16. 


In  1915  the  value  of  imports  amounted  to  £1,270,154  as  compared  with  £1,300,073 
in  1914 ;  and  exports  valued  £1,181,986  as  compared  with  £915,099  in  1914. 

The  decrease  in  imports  is  due  to  war  causes,  principally  lack  of  shipping  facilities, 
higher  freight  rates,  and  to  commodities  reaching  untempting  prices. 

The  increase  in  value  of  exports  is  mainly  due  to  the  higher  prices  of  sugar. 
Although  the  increase  in  quantity  exported  amounted  only  to  443|  tons  in  1915,  the 
increased  value  of  the  total  export  of  sugar  was  estimated  at  £249,441. 

The  export  of  rum  showed  an  increase  in  quantity  of  27,429  gallons  and  in  value 
of  £2,336. 

The  export  of  raw  cotton  showed  an  increase  of  73,945  pounds  in  quantity  and 
£3,569  in  value. 

The  following  shows  the  principal  "  countries  of  origin  "  in  the  case  of  imports : — 


Countries  of  Origin  of  Imports. 


1915. 

1914. 

United  Kindom  

£441,449 

£495,096 

191,415 

174,785 

29,366 

32,026 

*  British  West  Indies  and  British  Guiana.  .   .  . 

118,244 

118,827 

17,390 

35,-076 

Foreign  countries — 

United  States  

399,500 

346,185 

15,437 

25,366 

Foreign  West  Indies  and  Guiana  

29,9*51 

21,187 

Holland  

7,012 

29,743 

The  decrease  in  imports  from  Europe  and  India  is  due  to  the  war;  there  was 
increasing  difficulty  in  obtaining  shipping  facilities;  moreover,  the  demands  of  belli- 
gerent nations  in  Europe  tended  to  divert  materials  and  provisions  from  being  exported 
to  the  West  Indies. 

A  corresponding  increase  is  shown  in  imports  from  the  United  States,  Canada, 
and  the  foreign  West  Indies,  but  the  figures  are  in  no  way  remarkable.  The  pre-war 
imports  (1913)  from  the  United  States  and  Canada  amounted  to  £381,259  and  £192,- 
495,  thereby  varying  little  in  value  during  the  year  under  review. 

The  following  gives  the  percentage  of  imports  from  the  principal  "  countries  of 
origin  "  during  the  past  two  years : — 

1915.  1914. 
Per  cent.       Per  cent. 

United  Kingdom   35  38 

Canada   15  13 

United  States   31  26 

The  net  loss  of  revenue  attributable  to  the  operations  of  preferential  tariff  during 
1915  amounted  to  £363.  This  insignificant  loss  has  caused  no  hardship  on  the  con- 
sumer and  the  preference  system  is  believed  to  be  of  material  value  to  the  staple  indus- 
try of  the  colony — sugar. 
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1915 

1914. 

£33,914 

£19,638 

2,591 

1,248 

3,718 

551 

56,236 

48,110 

2,460 

11 

3,300 

1,700 

32,652 

21,197 

IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA. 

The  following  table  gives  the  value  of  the  principal  imports  from  Canada  during 
the  past  two  years : — 

(a)  Articles  showing  an  Increase. 

Fish,  salted  

Fish,  pickled  

Bran  and  pollard  

Flour. ...   

Manure  (not  sulphate  of  ammonia)  

Pork,  salted  

Wood,  white  pine  and  spruce  

(b)  Articles  showing  a  Decrease. 

1915.  1914. 

Cheese                                                                             £  1,859  £  2,078 

Oats                                                                                  16,3i27  19,708 

Hay                                                                    ..              Nil.  2,427 

Manures  (sulphate  of  ammonia)                                       15,612  30,269 

Shingles                                                                              1,902  11,615 

Of  the  articles  showing  an  increase,  the  increase  is  mainly  accounted  for  by  the 
rise  in  value.  In  the  case  of  salt  fish  there  has  been  a  rise  both  in  quantity  and  value, 
but,  as  compared  with  1914,  an  increased  value  of  £8,127  in  salt  fish  was  re-exported 
from  Barbados  to  other  West  Indian  Islands  and  the  Guianas.  The  increased  value 
of  the  flour  import  can  be  attributed  entirely  to  rise  in  price,  a  less  quantity  having 
been  imported  in  1915  than  in  1914.  The  increase  in  woooVis  due  to  the  demand  for 
wood  for  coopering  purposes  in  anticipation  of  a  large  sugar  crop,  and  over  1,600,000 
feet  in  excess  of  the  import  for  1914  were  brought  into  the  colony. 

Of  the  articles  showing  decreases,  the  decrease  in  importation  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia  as  manure  was  compensated  by  the  introduction  of  other  manures,  par- 
ticularly guano  and  raw  manures,  in  increased  quantity. 

The  decrease  in  the  importation  of  shingles  was  due  to  there  being  large  stocks 
left  on  hand  at  the  close  of  1914. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  consider  the  effect  which  the  war  had,  apparently,  on  the 
importation  of  principal  foodstuffs.  Increased  cost  brought  about  a  decrease  in  the 
luxury  "  cheese,"  and  the  same  cause  accounted  for  reduced  importation  in  pickled 
"  beef  "  which  may,  in  a  limited  sense,  be  regarded  as  "  luxury  "  seeing  that  it  is  not 
an  absolutely  essential  part  in  the  daily  food  of  the  multitude.  Only  41,614  pounds  of 
"pulse"  were  imported  from  the  United  Kingdom;  the  amount  represents  a  drop  to 
the  extent  of  840,000  pounds  as  compared  with  the  year  1913;  the  shortage,  however, 
was  made  good,  partially,  by  512,353  pounds  imported  from  a  new  market,  viz.,  from 
Canada,  whence  no  "  pulse  "  had  been  imported  during  previous  years.  "  Rice  "  from 
India  fell  almost  two  million  pounds,  but,  fortunately,  nearly  the  same  amount  was 
obtained  by  increased  importation  of  rice  from  British  Guiana.  Still  greater  good 
fortune  was  shown  by  the  year  being  exceptionally  prolific  as  regards  the  production 
of  locally-grown  foodstuffs. 
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VALUE  OF  EXPORTS  FROM  BARBADOS.  , 

The  following  comparative  table  gives  the  value  of  principal  exports  of  colonial 
produce  and  manufacture  compared  with  the  previous  year: — 


1915. 

1914. 

  £6,648 

£6,600 

  1,769 

1,625 

  17,042 

13,473 

  4,214 

6,334 

  1,752 

1,454 

Oleomargarine  

  1,913 

2,251 

Vegetables,  fresh  

  8,959 

6,676 

  159,512 

94,688 

"  crystals  

  342,989 

158,372 

Molasses,  choice  

  74,173 

55,332 

"  fancy  

  204,904 

306,076 

  8,526 

1,158 

  2,780 

444 

Sugar  and  Molasses. 

The  following  table  compares  the  quantity  as  well  as  value  of  sugar  and  molasses 
exported : — 


Molasses,  choice — 

1915. 

1914. 

Gallons  

  1,780,147 

1,897,10-8 

Value  

  £74,173 

£55,332 

Molasses,  fancy — 

  3,782,8(51 

9,182,289 

  £204,904 

£306,076 

Molasses,  vacuum  pan — 

  454,717 

138,957 

  £8,526 

£1,158 

Sugar,  crystals — 

Tons  

17,568 

Value  

  £342,989 

£158,372 

Sugar,  Muscovado — 

Tons  

  9,969 

11,836 

  £159,512 

£94,688 

Average  Prices  for  Two  Years. 
The  following  table  gives  the  average  prices  for  the  past  two  years: — 


1915. 

1914. 

£ 

s.  d. 

£ 

s.  d. 

Sugar,  crystals,  dark — per  ton  

. .  . .  '  it 

5  0 

9 

0  0 

0  0 

12 

2  8 

5  0 

11 

0  0 

0  0 

8 

0  0 

0  10 

0 

O  7 

"       fancy — per  gallon  

....  0 

1  1 

0 

0  8 

"       vacuum  pan — .per  ton  

....  16 

0  0 

8 

0  0 

COTTON  EXPORTED. 

The  following  table  gives  the  comparison  in  quantity  and  value  of  cotton  exported 
during  the  past  two  years : — 


1915.  1914. 

Cotton,  raw  lb.  294,926  220,981 

Value   £17,042  £13,473 

Cotton-seed  meal  lb.  884,346  970,976 

Value  '   £1,769  £1,625 


COUNTRIES  OF  DESTINATION. 

The  following  table  gives  the  destination  of  the  products  exported  for  the  past 
two  years: — 

1915.  1914. 

United  Kingdom                                                            £  51,966  £  42,111 

Canada                                                                            63-2,911  466,881 

United  States                                                                    45,467  74,481 

Newfoundland                                                                   57,948  37,436 
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COUNTRIES  TO  WHICH  SUGAR  WAS  EXPORTED. 


The  principal  destinations  of  sugar  were  as  follows: — 


United  Kingdom. 

Canada  

British  West  Indii 
Holland  


1915. 

£  22,776 


£  20,867 
202,168 
6,200 
4,720 


1914. 


452,371 
11,060 
9,224 


COUNTRIES  TO  WHICH  MOLASSES  WAS  SENT. 


The  principal  destinations  of  molasses  were  as  follows : — 


1915. 


1914. 


United  Kingdom 

Canada  

Newfoundland.  . 
United  States.  . 


£  7,940 
180,013 
57,293 
39,460 


£  5,457 
262,320 
36,772 
56,769 


The  transit  export  trade  showed  an  increase  of  £87,370  above  that  of  1914. 


BARBADOS  SHIPPING. 


The  number  of  steamers  entered  at  the  port  of  Bridgetown  in  1915  was  637  as 
compared  with  646  in  1914  and  709  in  1913.  These  figures,  in  view  of  the  exigencies 
of  war  and  the  demand  for  freightage,  show  a  surprising  steadiness. 

The  tonnage  amounted  to  1,577,789  tons  as  compared  with  1,610,020  in  1914.  The 
number  of  sailing  vessels  entered  was  618  (tonnage  being  116,274  tons),  as  compared 
with  701  (tonnage  being  157,222  tons),  in  the  previous  year. 

Of  the  ships  entered,  846  were  British  with  gross  tonnage  of  1,166,453  as  com- 
pared with  986  in  the  previous  year,  with  tonnage  1,367,730.  Foreign  ships  entered 
amounted  to  409  with  tonnage  of  527,610,  as  compared  with  3*61  in  1914  with  tonnage 
of  399,512. 

The  number  of  steamers  coaled  was  303,  and  the  amount  of  coal  taken  88,728  tons. 
In  1914  only  198  steamers  were  coaled  and  48,598  tons  of  coal  taken.  The  figure 
88,728  tons  represents  a  record  for  the  island  for  the  last  ten  years. 

The  Panama  canal  suffered  from  "  landslips,"  and,  owing  'thereto,  several  steamers 
altered  their  route  so  that  they  might  coal  at  Barbados. 

The  increase  in  coaling  was  mainly  due  to  an  increase  in  the  number  of  foreign 
steamers  trading  between  North  and  South  Ameriea,  but  coaling  at  Barbados.  Certain 
British  lines  also,  previously  coaling  in  South  American  ports,  coaled  at  Barbados. 
The  coaling  facilities  of  the  port  proved  to  be  satisfactory,  and  on  one  occasion  2,034 
tons  of  coal  were  delivered,  to  seven  steamers,  in  the  space  of  fourteen  hours. 

In  spite  of  the  war,  one tourist  ship  "  visited  the  island. 

The  number  of  passengers  arriving  in  the  island,  exclusive  of  those  in  transit, 

was  8,838  as  compared  with  11,898  in  1914. 
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CUBAN  MARKET  CONDITIONS. 

The  following  report  of  prices  ruling  at  the  Havana  Produce  Exchange  for  the 
week  ended  January  26,  1917,  has  been  furnished  by  Mr.  Enrique  K.  Margarite,  S.  en 
C,  66  San  Ignacio  street,  Havana : — 

FISH  IN  DRUMS. 

Importation — 

January  23,  ss.  Esparta,  267  drums. 

The  situation  remains  practically  unchanged,  as  the  difficulties  which  existed 
among  railroad  lines  have  not  been  settled  and,  in  consequence,  there  is  almost  no 
.communication  with  the  interior  of  the  island,  where  the  most  important  places  for 
the  consumption  of  fish  are  located.  Under  such  circumstances  a  great  dullness  has 
prevailed  this  week  and  the  prices  are  very  weak,  this  being  mainly  on  codfish  in 
drums,  which  sell  at  $9.25,  while  haddock  sells  at  $9.25  and  hake  at  7  cents  per  pound. 

"    CODFISH  IN  CASES. 

Importation — 

January  22,  ss.  Excelsior,  300  cases  from  New  Orleans. 

23,  ss.  Esparta,  S46  cases  from  Boston,  Mass. 
"        25,  ss.  Metapan,  295  cases  from  New  York. 

The  demand  on  codfish  in  cases  has  been  quiet  but  steady.  Business  on  this 
article  has  been  anything  but  active,  yet  prices  have  not  fallen  off,  due  principally  to 
holders'  efforts  to  sustain  them.  This  fish  is  quoted  at  $12  to  $15  per  case  for  that 
from  Canada  and  the  United  States.  With  reference  to  Norwegian  cod,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  quote  a  price,  just  because  there  are  no  stocks  available  and  the  market  is 
nominal  on  this  sort. 

HERRINGS. 

The  demand  for  bloaters  has  been  rather  light,  but  the  price  of  $1.50  per  large 
box  continues  in  evidence. 

GOUDA  CHEESE. 

Importation. — No  arrivals. 

As  the  supplies  of  this  article  are  small,  a  better  demand  prevails,  with  further 
strengthening  in  prices  to  50  cents  per  pound,  while  that  from  United  States  markets 
at  28  to  40  cents. 

POTATOES. 

Importation — 

January  21,  ss.  Morro  Castle,  780  barrels  from  New  York. 

23,  ss.  Esparta,  2,830  barrels  and  7,757  bags  from  Boston. 

24,  ss.  Havana,  1,500  barrels  and  500  bags  from  New  York. 
"        28,  Metapan,  200  barrels  from  New  York. 

A  very  active  demand  has  been  in  evidence  this  week  and  consequently  the  price 
for  those  packed  in  bags  has  made  a  further  gain,  while  that  on  barrels  remains 
unchanged.    Potatoes  are  quoted  at  $7.75  per  barrel  and  4?E  cents  per  pound. 

EXCHANGES. 


New  York,  3  d./s.  J  per  cent  premium. 
London,  s./d.  at  $4.77^  per  £. 
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AUSTRALIAN  INDUSTRIAL  COMMISSION  PROJECT  ABANDONED. 

With  reference  to  a  previous  notice  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  660  relative  to  the 
reported  intention  of  the  Federal  Government  to  appoint  a  Trade  Commission  to 
visit  the  United  States  and  Canada  for  the  purpose  of  studying  industrial  organiza- 
tion, the  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Australia  (Mr.  G.  T.  Milne)  has  forwarded 
to  the  British  Board  of  Trade  an  extract  from  the  local  press,  which  appeared  in  the 
Board  of  Trade  Journal  dated  18th  November,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  idea  of 
sending  a  Commission  has  been  practically  abandoned. 


PAPER  INDUSTRY  IN  THE  URAL  DISTRICT  OF  RUSSIA. 

The  British  Consul  at  Ekaterinburg  (Mr.  T.  H.  Preston)  reports  in  the  Board  of 
Trade  J ournal  that  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  paper  manufacturing  industry  in 
the  Ural  district  has  had  many  difficulties  to  contend  wit\  chiefly  in  regard  to  the 
high  prices  of  raw  materials  and  the  scarcity  of  labour.  Rags  have  risen  in  price  from 
80  copecks  per  poud  to  8  roubles  per  poud,  and  are  now  practically  unobtainable  even 
at  the  latter  figure.  Cellulose  manufactured  in  the  Government  of  Vologda  has 
advanced  in  price  from  2  roubles  50  copecks  per  poud  to  9  roubles  per  poud,  while  the 
Finnish  product  is  slightly  more  expensive.  Lime  and  resin  have  also  advanced  in 
price. 

There  have  been  great  difficulties  in  obtaining  wires  (for  paper  making),  so  much 
so  that  one  large  factory  had  to  close  down  pending  the  arrival  of  fresh  supplies. 

In  order  to  ensure  sufficient  supplies  of  raw  material  in  the  future,  the  two  large 
paper  mills  in  the  Urals  under  British  control  are  erecting  a  wood-pulp  factory  at 
Bogdanovitch,  and  cellulose  works  in  the  Tavda  forests  in  the  north. 

A  further  development  in  the  industry  is  the  erection  of  a  new  paper  and  cellulose 
factory  at  Perm. 

100'  copecks  =  l  rouble  =51*5  cents;  poud  =  3 6  pounds. 


UNITED  STATES  CLEARING  THE  WAY  FOR  RUSSIAN  TRADE. 

( Commercial  America.) 

In  response  to  a  special  request  from  the  Russian- American  Chamber  of  Commerce 
in  Moscow,  asking  the  American-Russian  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  New  York  to  send 
a  special  delegate  to  Russia  to  confer  in  regard  to  a  number  of  important  matters  rela- 
tive to  Russian-American  trade,  E.  C.  Porter,  the  executive  secretary  of  the  American- 
Russian  Chamber  of  Commerce,  sailed  for  Russia  early  last  month  and  will  remain 
there  for  about  two  months,  visiting  the  important  industrial  centres,  including  Petro- 
grad,  Moscow,  Kieff,  Charkoff,  Odessa  and  Tiflis.  On  the  eve  of  sailing,  Mr.  Porter 
said :  "  It  is  essential  that  American  business  firms  should  make  systematic  and  con- 
certed efforts  to  open  up  the  Russian  field  for  American  business  at  once.  Otherwise, 
the  termination  of  the  war  will  find  American  business  interests  unprepared  to  take  up 
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in  any  large  way  the  opportunities  presented  in  the  Russian  field.  The  American- 
Russian  Chamber  of  Commerce  intends  to  do  everything  possible  to  supply  its  members 
with  first-hand  information  regarding  Russian  conditions  and  the  possibilities  for  the 
development  of  American  business  in  Russia.  The  object  of  this  trip  is  to  secure  such 
information  and  to  obtain  a  closer  co-operation  in  the  work  of  the  two  organizations, 
to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  their  service  and  to  confer  in  regard  to  a  number  of 
important  matters  which  must  be  considered  at  once.  Among  the  matters  which  will 
be  taken  up  are : 

"  1.  The  question  of  securing  a  removal  of  some  of  the  present  restrictions  in 
regard  to  the  exportation  of  Russian  raw  materials  to  the  United  States.  It  is  generally 
realized  that  there  is  a  large  market  for  Russian  raw  materials  in  this  country,  and  it 
would  be  an  advantage  to  the  Russian  interests  and  a  great  relief  to  the  American 
industries,  if  some  arrangement  could  be  made  whereby  these  materials  could  be 
brought  into  this  country  freely.  It  is  hoped  that  some  plan  could  be  devised  whereby 
something  along  these  lines  could  be  accomplished. 

"  2.  Another  important  matter  which  is  now  being  considered  by  both  organiza- 
tions is  the  question  of  the  inauguration  of  a  permanent  exhibition  of  American 
manufactured  articles  in  Russia.  The  Russian- American  Chamber  of  Commerce  has 
already  taken  this  matter  up  actively  with  the  Russian  business  interests  and  with  the 
Russian  Government,  and  it  is  believed  that  immediately  after  the  termination  of  the 
war  a  large  exhibition  of  American  manufactured  articles  will  be  placed  in  suitable 
display  rooms  in  Moscow  and  other  important  industrial  centres,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  two  Chambers.  Preparations  for  this  exhibition  must  be  carefully  worked  out  in 
order  to  handle  this  matter  in  a  practical  and  effective  way. 

"  3.  In  view  of  the  present  restrictions  governing  the  movement  of  private  freight 
into  Russia  resulting  in  confusion  and  misunderstanding,  it  is  hoped  that  through  the 
co-operation  of  the  two  Chambers  a  plan  can  be  worked  out,  whereby  a  certain  amount 
of  private  freight  can  be  moved  forward  into  the  Russian  market,  even  under  the 
present  restrictions.  Definite  plans  have  been  prepared  for  such  an  arrangement,  and 
they  will  be  presented  in  Russia  for  the  consideration  of  the  Russian  interests. 

"  4.  Preliminary  plans  are  being  considered  for  sending  representative  trade  com- 
missions from  Russia  to  the  United  States,  and  from  the  United  States  to  Russia.  The 
success  of  the  work  of  the  industrial  commission  which  has  recently  returned  from 
France  is  a  criterion  of  the  value  of  the  work  of  such'  commissions.  Nothing  could  be 
of  more  interest  or  of  greater  value  to  the  business  interests  of  both  countries  than  to 
have  such  representative  bodies  of  business  men  visit  the  t|wo  countries." 

The  chief  object  of  this  trip  is  to  assist  the  members  of  the  American-Russian 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  every  possible  way,  and  it  is  expected  that  a  number  of 
individual  matters  will  be  taken  up  through  the  executive  secretary  with  Russian  busi- 
ness interests  in  behalf  of  the  members  of  the  organization. 


ENEMY  TRADE  WITH  WESTERN  AUSTRALIA. 

According  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Journal  the  Imperial  trade  correspondent  at 
Perth  (Mr.  A.  M.  Oliphant)  has  forwarded  to  the  Board  of  Trade  a  copy  of  a  pam- 
phlet prepared  by  the  Government  statistician  and  registrar-general  for  Western 
Australia,  the  object  of  which  is  to  show  the  nature  and  value  of  the  trade  transacted 
by  Western  Australia  with  Germany,  Austria,  and  Turkey  during  recent  years. 

Imports. 

Taking  the  calendar  year  1913  as  the  normal  year  it  is  found  that  the  value  of 
imports  into  Western  Australia  from  the  three  countries  named  was  £480,801,  the  share 
of  each  country  being :   Germany,  £460,008 ;  Austria,  £16,823 ;  and  Turkey,  £3,970. 
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The  values  of  some  of  the  principal  articles  imported  into  the  state  from  Germany 
in  1913  were  as  follows : — 


Apparel   £24,046 

Bags,  purses,  etc   9,203 

Cement,  Portland                                        ..   15,274 

Cyanide  of  potassium   11,817 

Electrical  cable  and  wire,  covered   20,250 

Fancy  goods   8,597 

Fertilizers   5,514 

Gelatine,  dynamite  and  blasting   63,361 

Glass  flasks,  etc   12,472 

Gloves   7,551 

Pianos,  upright   13,794 

Iron  and  steel  (bar,  rod,  plate  and  sheet,  etc.)   9,495 

Machines  and  machinery   19,784 

Paper,  cardboard,  etc   8,980 

Piece-goods  of  all  kinds   21, 145 

Socks  and  stockings,  cotton  and  silk  v   11,052 

Wire   40,476 

Zinc,  sheet  .*  .  .  12,056 


Exports. 

The  value  of  exports  from  "Western  Australia  to  Germany  in  1913  was  £46,040, 
made  up  principally  of  tanning  bark  (£22,993),  apples  (£13,138),  timber  (£3,295), 
and  sausage  casings  (£2,980). 

IS  hipping. 

The  shipping  tables  included  in  the  pamphlet  disclose  an  extraordinarily  rapid 
rise  in  the  total  tonnage  of  German  vessels  calling  at  the  ports  of  the  state  between 
1906  and  June  30,  1914,  and  clearly  indicate  what  a  powerful  competing  factor  Ger- 
many was  fast  becoming  in  the  oversea  carrying  trade.  A  list  of  the  vessels  employed, 
with  the  tonnage  of  each,  gives  useful  information  as  to  the  class  of  vessels  required 
for  this  trade,  and  the  respective  seasons  when  passengers  or  cargo  have  more  par- 
ticularly to  be  provided  for. 


PRICES  OF  FRUIT  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Mr.  J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Canadian  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner  to  the  United  King- 
dom, stationed  at  Liverpool,  will  submit  reports  on  apple  market  conditions  which  will 
appear  from  time  to  time  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin.  By  an  arrangement  with  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  the  Fruit  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture publishes  twice  each  week  cabled  reports  on  prevailing  fruit  prices  in  Great 
Britain  as  compiled  by  Mr.  Forsyth  Smith,  with  the  assistance  and  co-operation  of 
the  Canadian  cargo  inspectors  at  Liverpool,  London,  Glasgow  and  Bristol.  These 
semi-weekly  reports  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Department.  The  cables 
referred  to  will  also  appear  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin. 

Keports  received  gave  the  following  particulars  with  respect  to  the  fruit  markets 
of  Great  Britain: — 

All  prices  quoted  here  are  wholesale  unless  otherwise  stated. 

Liverpool :  Sale  January  31.  Over  five  thousand  boxes  of  Western  States  apples 
offered.  Fancy  Newtowns  (size  125  to  163)  13s  6d  to  .  14s,  Choice  13s  3d  to  13s  6d; 
Extra  Fancy  Winesap  13s;  Extra  Fancy  Spitzenberg  (softening)  lis  3d  to  lis  6d; 
Extra  Fancy  Jonathans  (softening)  lis  3d  to  lis  9d,  Fancy  lis ;  Extra  Fancy  Grimes 
Golden  7s  to  8s. 
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London:  Sale  of  January  29.  Nova  Scotian  apples  ex  ss.  Kanawha  in  generally 
good  condition.  Demand  keen  for  attractive  parcels.  No.  1  Baldwins  30  to  31s,  No. 
2's  28  to  31s,  No.  3's  24  to  26s,  large  3's  26s;  No.  1  Starks  28  to  29s,  No.  2's  26  to  28s, 
and  No.  3's  24  to  25s ;  No.  3  Spies  23  to  24s,  large  3's  24s ;  No.  1  Golden  Eussets  32 
to  34s,  No.  2's  29s,  No.  3's  (slack)  24s. 

Glasgow:  Sale  of  January  30.  Mostly  American  boxed  apples.  Extra  Fancy 
Newtowns  (size  125  to  163)  13s  to  13s  9d;  Extra  Fancy  Spitzenberg  13s  6d,  Fancy  13s 
od,  Choice  12s  6d;  Extra  Fancy  Winesap  13s  to  13s  9d,  best  packs  held  for  14s  6d. 
Virginia  Albermarle  Pippin  40s  wanted.* 

Liverpool :  Sale  of  February  2 :  Four  thousand  American  boxes,  many  showing 
waste.    Prices  of  sound  fruit  unchanged. 

Glasgow :  Sale  of  February  2 :  American  York  Imperial  30s,  Extra  Fancy  Wash- 
ington Spitzenbergs  (125  to  163)  13s,  Extra  Fancy  Winesaps  14s,  Fancy  13s  6d  to 
13s  9d. 

London:  Sale  of  February  1:  Nova  Scotia  apples  ex  ss.  Kanawha.  No.  1  Golden 
Russets  34  to  36s,  No.  2's  32  to  34s,  No.  3's  26  to  28s,  large  3's  28s;  No.  1  Baldwins 
28  to  31s,  l^o.  2's  27  to  29s,  No.  3;s  24  25s,  large  3's  25  to  26s;  No.  1  Ribstons  33s,  No. 
2's  28s,  No.  3's  23  to  24s,  large  3's  25;  No.  1  Starks  2S  to  29s,  No.  2?s  26s,  No.  3's  24s; 
No.  1  Manns  26  to  27s,  No.  2's  26s;  No.  1  Pewaukees  (slack)  22s,  No.  2's  (slack)  15 
to  18s  6d;  No.  1  Ben  Davis  26  to  28s,  No.  2's  24  to  26s.  Some  very  attractive  boxed 
Wageners  13s,  Wellingtons  12s;  half -barrels  Wellingtons  17  s. 

Liverpool :  Sale  of  February  5 :  Very  little  fruit  offered.  One  hundred  and  fifty 
barrels  of  Ontario  Baldwins  ex  ss.  Miniota.  No.  l's  41s,  No.  2's  37s,  No.  3's  27s  (all 
grades  showing  slight  bronzing);  No.  1  Starks  41s,  No.  2;s  37s,  No.  3's  27s;  Ben 
Davis  (some  bronzing)  36s  for  No.  1,  and  26s  for  No.  3.  Virginia  Albermarles  45s. 
Fifty  barrels  of  New  York  State  Baldwins  40  to  42s,  Golden  Russets  39s. 


PROPOSED  BULK-HANDLING  OF  GRAIN  IN  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

With  further  reference  to  notices  which  have  appeared  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin 
regarding  the  bulk -handling  of  grain  in  Australia,  the  following  excerpt  from  the 
Board  of  Trade  Journal  will  be  of  additional  information: — 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Australia  (Mr.  G.  T.  Milne)  has  forwarded, 
under  date  November  14,  the  report  of  a  Select  Committee  of  the  Legislative  Council 
of  New  South  Wales  on  "  The  Grain  Elevator  Bill,"  together  with  the  proceedings  of 
the  committee  and  the  minutes  of  evidence. 

The  committee  found  that  on  an  average  crop  of  25,000,000  bushels  the  costs  to 
the  producer  would  not  be  materially  decreased  by  the  proposed  scheme  of  bulk- 
handling,  but  that  the  following  advantages  would  accrue:  (a)  a  better  grading  of  the 
grain,  (b)  a  diminishing  loss  in  storage,  and  (c)  more  rapid  railway  transportation. 
The  committee  is  of  opinion  that  there  would  be  no  material  saving  in  the  loading 
time  of  vessels;  that  the  expense  of  lining  steamers  to  carry  grain  in  bulk  would 
involve  an  increase  in  freight  of  6s.  a  ton,  and  that  insurance  could  not  be  effected  at 
less  than  a  40  per  cent  increase  on  present  rates.  The  committee  did  not  deem  it 
necessary  to  make  any  amendment  in  the  Bill,  but  recommended  that,  as  the  success 
of  the  scheme  depends  upon  the  ability  of  shippers  to  effect  insurance  at  reasonable 
rates,  before  commencing  the  erection  of  the  elevators  the  Government  should  make 
trial  shipments  of  full  cargoes  of  grain  in  bulk  to  British  ports. 


*  Fruit  withdrawn  from  sale. 
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GOVERNMENT  NOTICES  AFFECTING  TRADE. 
Japan. 

GOODS  ALLOWED  TO  BE  EXPORTED  WHICH  WERE  FORMERLY  ON  PROHIBITED  LIST. 

The  Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Japan,  Mr.  E.  F.  Crowe,  has  for- 
warded the  attached  list  of  goods,  the  export  of  which  is  now  permitted  under  an 
order  issued  by  the  Minister  for  the  Interior,  on  the  23rd  of  December  last : — 

Sulphur,  plaster,  white  wax,  lactic  acid,  milk  sugar,  boracic  acid,  honey,  pepsin, 
urotropin,  digitalis  leaves  and  preparations  therefrom,  clove  oil,  potassium  sulphate, 
yellow  wax,  vaseline,  caffein,  liquorice  root,  saccharated  pepsin,  cocoa  butter,  tannic 
acid,  tannalbin,  ammonium  carbonate,  chaulmoogra  oil  (oil  of  gynocardia),  fennel 
oil,  lysol,  citric  acid,  citrate  of  iron  and  ammonia,  gentian  root  and  preparations 
therefrom,  cassia  bark,  protorgol,  bromine  and  its  salts,  camphor,  monobromatum,  oil 
of  turpentine,  antifebrin,  aspirin,  arabic  gum,  ammonia  water,  acetate  of  lead  saccha- 
rine, eau  de  noyau,  cinchona  bark,  tartaric  acid,  sodium  bicarbonate,  bicarbonate  of 
potash,  castor  oil,  senega  root,  tinctures,  syrups,  ointments  and  plasters,  lactic  acid 
baccili  and  preparations  therefrom,  salvarsan  and  preparations  therefrom,  olyzanin. 
peroxide  of  hydrogen,  and  preparations  therefrom,  fagol,  alokain,  yukilin  and  pre- 
parations therefrom,  midcliatum.  (Note. — Amongst  the  names  at  the  end  are 
included  those  of  certain  new  Japanese  preparations.) 


TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  INTERPRETATIONS. 


South  Africa. 

December  20,  1916. 

The  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Cape  Town,  Mr.  W.  J.  Egan,  has  for- 
warded the  following  tariff  interpretations  which  have  been  published  for  general 
information  by  the  Commissioner  of  Customs  for  the  Union  of  South  Africa : — 


Article. 


Rate. 


Beehive  quilts,   felt  for   covering-  frames  in 

beehives   per  £100,  £3 

Carborundum  bricks  for  hand  polishing  granite. 

Castor  oil  cake  (a  fertilizer)   Free. 

Catechol  tannin  (a  tanning  substance)    .  . 

Cream  jars,  paper,  printed  per  £100,  £20 

Dental  engine  and  engine  instruments   Free. 

Dental  fountain  spittoons  attached  to  chair  or 
on  a  stand  

Dental  saliva  ejectors  

Electrically   heated    photographic  mounting 

machine  per  £100,  £20 

Empty  bottles  of  common  glass  for  advertis- 
ing purposes  (provided  they  do  not  bear 
more  than  ordinary  labels  such  as  would 
be  thereon  if  filled  with  wine)   "  £3 

Fire  buckets,  suitably  painted  and  lettered  to 
indicate  their  use  


No.  in 
Tariff. 


114A 

114A 

171' 

167 

193 

18SA 

188A 
188A 

193 


83 
100 


Rebate  upon  goods  th« 
growth,  produce  or 
manufacture  of  the 
United  Kingdom  or 
reciprocating  Bri- 
tish Colonies. 

3%  ad  valorem. 


3  %  ad  valorem. 


3%  ad  valorem. 


3% 
3% 
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TARIFF  CHANGES   AND  INTERPRETATIONS. — Cotltinne'd. 
SOUTH  AFRICA.  Con. 

Rebate  upon  goods  the 
growth,  produce  or 

Article.  Rate.  No.  in       manufacture  of  the 

Tariff.       United  Kingdom  or 
reciprocating  Bri- 
tish Colonies. 


135  A 

3% 

Foolscap   paper,   lined,   with   ruled  columns. 

£23 

53B 

3% 

Hacksaw  blades  946-inch  width  and  under  .  . 

£20 

193 

3% 

Hacksaw  blades  g-inch  width  and  over  .  . 

£3 

114A 

3% 

Hall's  glossette  for  brightening  and  preserv- 

£20 

193 

3% 

48 

Nil. 

Healy's  pitch  boiler,  a  tar  boiling  vehicle  for 

per  £100, £20 

193 

3% 

ad  valorem. 

Hessian  lined  waterproof  wrapping  paper  .  . 

£20 

193 

3% 

"  Ideal  stencil  machine "  for  cutting  stencil 

£20 

193 

3% 

"  Jenaette "  cloth   (for  fixing  round  purifier 

sieves  for  milling  machinery)  

£20 

193 

3% 

Laundry  machinery,  for  washing  bathing  cos- 

tumes and  towels  in  swimming  baths.  . 

£3 

114A 

3% 

£20 

193 

3% 

" 

Muskegon  extract  (a  tanning  substance)  .  .  . 

Free. 

167 

"  Olsina "  petrifying  liquid,   for  applying  to 

per  £100, 

£20 

193 

3% 

ad  valorem. 

Printometer  (an  electric  meter  which  records 

the  quantity  of  current  used  at  stated  in- 

£3 

114B 

3% 

Telephone    twine    and    rubber    bands  used 

respectively  to  lace  up  cables  and  deaden 

vibration  of  telephone  transmitters.  .    .  . 

£3 

136 

3% 

Ternoma  extract  (a  tanning  substance)  ..... 

Free. 

167 

The  "  Brockliss-Seaborne "  cleaning  machine 

per  £100, 

£3 

114A 

3% 

ad  valorem. 

Free. 

153 

Tin  mounting  machines  for  bordering  card- 

per  £100, 

£3 

114A 

3% 

ad  valorem. 

Toe  and  heel  plates  for  boots  

£3 

81 

3% 

Free. 

188A 

NOTES  ON  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

LABOUR  MARKET  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  IN  DECEMBER. 

(British  Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

According  to  the  January  issue  of  the  Board  of  Trade  Labour  Gazette  there  was 
in  December,  on  the  whole,  no  falling-off  from  the  high  level  of  employment  which 
has  been  maintained  for  many  months  in  most  of  the  principal  trades,  and  especially 
in  those  supplying  the  requirements  of  the  forces. 

Employment  at  coal  mines  was  good,  but  showed  a  slight  decline,  as  is  usual  in 
December.  It  was  also  good  at  shale,  tin  and  lead  mines,  and  very  good  at  iron  mines. 
At  quarries  employment  was  fairly  good  on  the  whole,  but  was  affected  by  inclement 
weather. 

In  the  pig-iron  industry  employment  was  good.  At  iron  and  steel  works  it  was 
very  good,  and  showed  a  further  improvement.  The  engineering  and  shipbuilding 
trades  continued  to  work  at  high  pressure,  with  much  overtime.  In  the  tinplate  and 
steel  sheet  trade  there  was  a  further  decline  in  The  number  of  mills  at  work,  but  in 
most  of  the  other  metal  trades  employment  was  very  good. 
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There  was  little  change  in  the  cotton  trade,  and  employment  was  good  in  the 
spinning  department,  and  fair  in  the  weaving  section.  In  the  woollen  and  worsted 
trades  employment  was  very  brisk,  largely  owing  to  Government  contracts.  There 
was  an  improvement  in  the  linen  trade,  bnt  short  time  continued  to  be  worked  in 
Ireland.  Employment  was  good  in  the  jute,  hosiery,  bleaching,  calico  printing  and 
dyeing  trades,  and  fairly  good  in  the  silk  and  carpet  trades.  In  the  lace  trade  it  con- 
tinued.good  in  the  plain  net  and  fair  in  the  curtain  branches;  on  fancy  laces  employ- 
ment was  Still  slack. 

The  boot  and  shoe  trade  was  fully  employed,  and  much  overtime  was  reported. 
Employment  in  the  saddle  and  harness  trade  continued  quiet,  but  was  good  in  other 
branches  of  the  leather  industry. 

Employment  in  the  ready-made  tailoring  trade,  shirt  and  collar  trade  and  whole- 
sale mantle,  costume,  etc.,  trades  continued  fair.  It  was  good  in  the  corset  trade  and 
with  felt  hat  makers ;  in  the  silk  hat  trade  it  was  bad. 

There  was  a  seasonal  decline  in  the  building  trades,  but  in  the  brickmaking 
industry  employment  continued  fairly  good.  It  was  also  fairly  good  with  mill-sawyers ; 
with  coachbuilders,  coopers  and  brushmakers  it  remained  good.  In  the  furnishing 
trades  there  was  a  slight  improvement,  and  at  most  centres  the  workpeople  were  well 
employed. 

In  the  printing  trades  employment  continued  good,  and  much  overtime  was  worked, 
especially  in  London.  Employment  was  good  with  bookbinders,  and  fairly  good  in 
the  paper  trades. 

Employment  in  the  glass  trades  was  good.  The  china  branch  of  the  pottery 
trades  was  busy,  but  employment  was  quiet  in  the  tile  and  sanitary  branches.  In  the 
food  preparation  trades  it  was  good. 

In  agriculture  work  was  greatly  affected  by  bad  weather,  but  progress  continued 
to  be  made  in  autumn  cultivation.  Employment  was  good  with  fishermen,  but  quiet 
with  fish  curers.  With  dock  labourers  employment  was  fair  on  the  whole.  The  supply 
of  seamen  and  firemen  for  mercantile  ships  was  not  quite  equal  to  the  demand. 

world's  merchant  shipbuilding  ix  1916. 

(United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 

The  Bureau  of  Navigation,  Department  of  Commerce,  from  various  unofficial 
sources  entitled  to  credence,  estimates  that  the  merchant  shipping  built  in  the  world 
during  the  calendar  year  1916  numbered  2,505  vessels  of  1,899,943  gross  tons,  while 
during  the  same  period  1,149  vessels  of  2,082,683  gross  tons  were  lost  through  war 
causes,  a  net  reduction  of  about  200,000  gross  tons,  or  one-half  of  1  per  cent  of  the 
world's  merchant  shipping,  which  comprised  48,683,136  gross  tons,  according  to  Lloyd's 
Register  in  June,  1916. 

The  construction  of  merchant  ships  for  1916  may  be  divided  as  follows: — 

Country.  Vessels.  Gross  Tons. 

Built  in  the  United  States   1,213  560,239 

Built  in  United  Kingdom  and  British  Dominions.  .  .  510  619,336 

Built  in  other  foreign  countries.  .  .  .   782  720,368 

Total   2,505  1,899,943 


The  figures  for  the  United  States  are  from  the  official  returns  of  the  Bureau  of 
Navigation  of  vessels  built  and  officially  numbered  for  American  owners,  numbering 
1,163  of  520,847  gross  tons  and  50  vessels  of  39,392  gross  tons  built  and  delivered  to 
foreign  owners.   All  these  are  completed  and  delivered  ships. 

The  figures  for  foreign  countries  are  taken  from  the  annual  shipbuilding  review 
of  the  Glasgow  (Scotland)  Herald,  a  •statement  issued  at  the  end  of  each  year  for  many 
years  past,  and  usually  accepted  as  authoritative,  subject  to  minor  modifications  from 
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official  publications,  which  appear  much  later.  Of  the  United  Kingdom  totals,  412 
vessels  of  582,305  gross  tons,  the  Glasgoiv  Herald  says :  "  In  accordance  with  the 
request  of  the  xidmiralty  and  the  Board  of  Trade,  all  details  of  the  work  done  in  the 
shipbuilding  yards  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  omitted  in  to-day's  special  number 
(December  28,  1916).  The  returns  from  all  the  districts  had  been  compiled  with  as 
much  detail  as  in  previous  years,  but  we  are  not  able  to  give  more  than  the  bare  totals." 
For  the  British  Dominions  the  Herald's  returns  are  in  detail,  covering  98  vessels  of 
37,031  gross  tons,  making  a  total  for  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  Dominions  of 
510  vessels  of  619,336  gross  tons. 

The  Glasgow  Herald's  figures  for  other  countries  are  given  in  detail,  but  in  some 
instances  include  ships  launched  and  not  completed,  offset  in  part  by  the  fact  that  in 
some  instances  vessels  completed  late  in  December  may  not  have  been  tabulated. 
Excluding  warships  the  details  for  merchant  vessels  built  in  1916  are  as  follows : — 

Country.                                                                  Vessels.  Gross  Tons. 

Japan   2'50  246,234 

Holland   297  208,180 

Italy   3-0  60,472 

Norway    70  44,903 

Sweden   35  40,090 

France   10  39,457 

Denmark                                                                  .  30  37,150 

Germany   18  25,950 

Spain   4  10,071 

China   38  7,861 

Total    782  720,368 


From  Belgium,  of  course,  no  information  comes,  and  Russia  reported  no  merchant 
shipbuilding.    Of  the  figures  the  Glasgow  Herald  remarks: — 

In  Japan  the  total  was  almost  three  times  that  of  1915,  the  increase  being  accounted 
for  principally  by  the  construction  of  a  good  many  large  cargo  steamers.  In  Holland 
the  shipbuilders  have  been  working  under  exceptional  difficulties,  and  one  firm  states 
in  its  report  that  owing  to  the  increasing  difficulty  of  obtaining  materials  stagnation 
in  the  industry  is  threatened.  With  regard  to  the  German  figures,  it  is  not  for  a 
moment  pretended  that  these  represent  the  work  done  in  that  country.  They  only 
represent  the  work  of  which  information  has  been  received,  and  these  are  probably  a 
small  part  of  the  total,  while  the  reports,  particularly  those  respecting  the  two  warships 
understood  to  have  been  launched,  were  not  always  very  definite. 

Practically  all  the  ships  built  were  cargo  boats.  Of  the  notable  exceptions  and  of 
the  largest  cargo  boats  the  Glasgow  Herald  says: — 

The  largest  vessels  launched  in  the  United  Kingdom  were  the  Royal  mail  steamer 
Brecknockshire,  of  12,000  tons,  at  Belfast,  and  the  Ocean  Line  steamer  Tyndareus,  of 
11,000  tons,  at  Greenock.  Abroad  the  record  for  size  is  held  by  the  turbine  liner  Paris, 
of  24,000  tons  and  45,000  indicated  horse-power,  at  St.  Nazaire,  while  there  were  also 
the  Italian  turbine  liner  Duilo,  of  21,700  tons  and  22,000  indicated  horse-power,  at 
Sestri  Ponente;  a  Hamburg-South  American  liner  of  21,500  tons,  said  to  have  been 
launched  at  Hamburg;  the  two  splendid  Italian  steamers  Milazzo  and  Volturno,  each 
of  11,477  tons,  built  at  Spezia;  a  cargo  steamer  of  10,700  tons  at  Dunkirk,  France; 
and  an  oil  tanker  of  10,050  tons  at  Newport  News. 


ROLLING  STOCK  NEEDED  IN   COLOMBIA.  . 

(Commercial  America.) 

The  railway  connecting  the  city  of  Bogota  with  Girardot,  the  head  of  navigation 
on  the  Magdalena  river,  is  contemplating  the  purchase  of  new  equipment.  The 
management  has  recommended  the  acquisition  of  12  locomotives  (8  "  Kitson  "  and  4 
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"  Consolidation  "),  12  passenger  coaches,  and  25  freight  cars.  This  railroad  is  narrow 
gauge,  112  miles  in  length,  and  there  are  at  present  in  service  14  locomotives,  23  pas- 
senger coaches,  and  88  freight  cars.  The  management  is  studying  the  question  of  pur- 
chasing 80-ton  locomotives  in  order  to  increase  the  hauling  capacity  of  the  trains. 
The  purchase  of  new  equipment  is  in  the  hands  of  Daniel  J.  Reyes,  manager  of  the 
line.  His  address  is:  Gerente  del  Ferrocarril  de  Girardot,  Bogota,  Colombia.  Cor- 
respondence should  be  in  Spanish. 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  TRADE  NOTES. 

(The  British  and  South  African  Export  Gazette.) 

Cotton-growing  in  Rustenberg  is  doing  well. 
The  Union  coal  output  is  now  about  8,000,000  tons  per  annum. 
Lady  commercial  travellers  are  no(w  operating  in  South  Africa. 
Rhodesia  occupies  sixth  place  among  gold-producing  countries. 
Within  the  next  few  years  millions'  of  boxes  of  fruit  will  be  exported  from  South 
Africa. 

The  South  West  African  Protectorate  is  said  to  be  eminently  capable  of  growing 
cotton. 

Merchants  in  South  Africa  -are  carrying  far  larger  stocks  of  soft  goods  than  before 
the  war. 

The  first  smelting  of  antimony  has  taken  place  at  the  Star  of  the  Congo  Mine, 
Katanga. 

There  are  52  creameries  and  8  cream  depots  in  South  Africa.  There  is  room  for 
hundreds  of  others. 

The  next  Associated  Chambers  of  Commerce  Congress  for  South  Africa  will  meet 
in  Joburg  next  September. 

According  to  Mr.  M.  Rosen,  outfitters  in  Joburg  have  no  reason  to  complain  of 
any  slackness  in  trade. 

It  is  said  that  an  excellent  paper  can  be  made  from  mealie  stalks.  Every  year 
South  Africa  imports  paper  to  a  very  high  value. 

The  South  African  Alkali  Co.,  Ltd.,  produced  in  1915  6,303  tons  of  calcined 
trona,  which  was  sold  to  the  mines  of  the  Rand  for  £20,949.  t 

About  500,000  orange  trees  were  planted  in  South  Africa  during  the  last  year  or 
two,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  more  are  being  planted. 

The  Pretoria  Municipality  is  expending  £30,000  in  additional  abattoirs  to  cope 
with  the  increase  in  the  meat  export  trade  to  England. 

The  Anglo-French  Land  Co.  of  the  Transvaal,  Ltd.,  which  owns  important  estates, 
looks  forward  to  a  large  influx  of  settlers  after  the  war. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  sodium,  cyanide  and  zinc  used  by  the  gold  mines  to  the 
value  of  £500,000  annually  could  be  manufactured  in  South  Africa. 

Mechanical  transport  now  forms  an  important  feature  of  the  cartage  work  at 
Joburg,  the  tonnage  so  hauled  representing  about  33  per  cent  of  the  total  carted  traffic. 

The  United  States  Consul  at  Durban  states  that,  with  the  exception  of  soap, 
matches,  spirits,  sugar,  and  explosives,  the  great  bulk  of  the  articles  in  common  use  are 
imported. 

There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  preference  of  every  branch  of  South  African  trade  for 
British  goods.   The  difficulty  is  to  obtain  delivery  of  many  articles  in.  popular  demand. 

Had  freight  been  available,  it  is  probable  that  South  Africa  would  have  shipped  a 
million  boxes  of  oranges  last  year.  The  largest  exportation  in  peace  times  was  452,000 
boxes. 

In  the  South  African  Union  the  population  averages  one  to  every  53  acres.  The 
country  is  one-eighth  the  size  of  all  Europe.  Millions  of  new  settlers  would  still  find 
plenty  of  elbow  room. 
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The  United  Kingdom  still  keeps  its  hold  on  the  supply  of  linoleums  and  floor-cloths 
to  South  Africa.  In  1915  trade  imports  were  worth  £60,582,  against  imports  from  the 
United  States  valued  at  £529. 

Trade  has  been  so  good  in  South  Africa  that  the  Courts  have  been  rarely  troubled 
by  persons  seeking  the  benefits  of  the  moratorium.  Money  is  plentiful,  and  bills  are 
met  pretty  much  as  they  were  in  peace  times. 

South  Africa  is  well  stocked  with  plants  yielding  drug  and  medicinal  materials  in 
common  demand  to  which  botanical  research  should  give  a  commercial  value.  Practic- 
ally all  the  plants  now  used  as  drugs  are  imported. 

Exporters  of  poultry  in  South  Africa  should  note  that  the  best  period  for  the  birds 
to  arrive  in  England  is  during  the  off  season,  May  to  October.  South  African  turkeys 
have  recently  fetched  from  Is.  to  Is.  Id.  per  pound,  and  geese  9d.  to  lOd. 

South  Africa  imports  condensed  milk  to  the  value  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
pounds  yearly,  but  has  no  factory  as  yet  for  its  production.  One  was  started  in  Bechu- 
analand  some  years  ago,  but  seems  to  have  dropped  out  of  existence. 

Sir  William  Hoy,  General  Manager  of  the  South  African  Railroad,  is  very 
sanguine  regarding  the  expansion  of  the  meat  export  trade.  He  believes  that  much  of 
•  the  slaughtering  will  be  done  in  the  interior  as  soon  as  the  railways  are  able  to  provide 
the  necessary  cold  storage. 

SUGGESTED  CLOSER  ECONOMIC  RELATIONS  BETWEEN  GERMANY  AND  AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

(The  Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

According  to  the  official  "  Deutscher  Reichsanzeiger  "  (Berlin)  of  27th  December, 
at  a  conference  recently  held  in  Budapest,  attended  by  delegates  from  the  Economic 
Associations  of  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary,  a  number  of  resolutions  bearing  on 
closer  economic  relations  between  these  countries  were  adopted.  A  resolution  was 
passed  advocating  agreements  on  points  of  la|w  in  regard  to  insurance,  warehousing, 
railways  and  inland  waterways.  It  was  urged  that  The  Hague  resolutions  advocating 
a  unified  law  in  regard  to  bills  of  exchange  should  be  reconsidered,  with  a  view  to 
seeing  in  what  form  such  a  law  might  shortly  be  introduced  into  Germany  and  Austria- 
Hungary.  The  Conference  agreed  that  there  should  be  a  uniform  practice  as  regards 
copyright  and  that  the  adherence  of  Austria  and  Hungary  to  the  Berne  Convention 
should  be  aimed  at.  The  Conference  also  agreed  that  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary 
should  adopt  uniform  regulations  directed  against  unfair  competition. 

On  the  question  of  traffic  on  inland  waterways  the  Conference  expressed  the  desire 
that  the  whole  length  of  the  Danube,  from  Ratisbon  (Bavaria)  to  the  Iron  Gates  (fron- 
tier of  Hungary,  Roumania  and  Serbia),  should  be  made  2  metres  (about  6£  feet)  deep; 
and  that  shipping  on  the  river  should  be  free,  and  the  introduction  of  new  tolls  pro- 
hibited. The  Rhine,  the  Elbe,  and  the  Oder,  it  was  suggested,  should  be  connected  by 
canals,  and  the  States  concerned  should  assure  each  other  of  equal  treatment  on  the 
waterways.  The  respective  Governments  were  requested  to  appoint  a  Commission  for 
giving  effect  to  these  resolutions,  and  also  to  consider  the  question  of  a  Danube  agree- 
ment. 

south  Africa's  big  imports  of  confectionery. 

(The  British  and  South  African  Export  Gazette.) 

No  one  who  knows  the  South  African  market  needs  to  be  told  that  British  confec- 
tionery is  supreme  in  it,  though  for  some  time  past  the  trade  has  been  seriously  cir- 
cumscribed by  the  war.  As  will  be  seen  on  reference  to  the  accompanying  table  show- 
ing the  total  imports  of  confectionery  into  South  Africa  from  all  sources  during 
^1913  and  1915,  the  trade  was  as  much  as  £337,737  in  a  normal  year,  and  rose  to  £354,- 
060  in  a  year  affected  by  war.    Of  these  totals,  the  United  Kingdom's  share  was 
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respectively  £261,717  and  £284,072.  That  does  not  leave  a  great  deal  to  the  credit  of 
foreign  competitors.  It  should  be  understood  by  the  way,  that  the  shortfall  since  the 
outbreak  of  war  has  in  no  way  been  due  to  smaller  buying  capacity  in  South  Africa, 
but  mainly  to  British  firms'  inability  to  maintain  their  output,  and  also  to  transport 
difficulties.  We  could  mention  more  than  one  leading  British  firm  with  many  thous- 
ands of  pounds'  worth  of  colonial  orders  awaiting  delivery  for  months  past  owing  to 
this  reason;  while,  of  course,  shortage  of  sugar  and  other  materials  has  not  been 
without  effect,  especially  of  late  months.  Transport  troubles,  however,  we  are  glad 
to  say,  are  now  being  steadily  overcome. 

Confectionery  Imports.  1913.  1915. 

Ginger,  preserved   £    4,226  £  2,964 

Jams  and  jellies   40,824  18,957 

Jelly  and  custard  powders   32,753  31,496 

Requisites,  confectioners'   11,604  20,852 

Unenumerated   248,330  279,791 

Total     £337,737  £354,060 


In  spite  of  everything,  the  £>outh  African  confectionery  trade  remains  an 
exceptionally  strong  one,  and  is  at  present  mainly  in  the  hands  of  British  makers, 
who  should  strain  every  nerve  to  hold  it.  American  firms  are  turning  their  attention 
to  it,  and  are  being  urged  in  this  direction  by  their  consular  service.  For  example,  the 
United  States  Vice-Consul  at  Cape  Town,  points  out  to  his  compatriots  that,  "  not- 
withstanding the  depression  caused  by  the  war,  buying  is  steady  and  the  market  is 
strong."  He  emphasizes  the  popularity  of  British  confectionery,  and  adds  that  several 
large  British  firms  have  established  agencies  with  wideawake,  hustling  men  in^ charge, 
and  they  are  using  up-to-date  methods  in  pushing  trade.  Extensive  advertising  is  one 
of  the  features  of  their  campaign,  and  this,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  goods  are  of 
excellent  quality,  and  well  packed  in  nice,  showy  boxes,  has  gained  them  an  enviable 
reputation.  "  In  every  case  the  manufacturer  caters  to  the  ideas  and  wishes  of  the 
South  African  consumer." 

Nevertheless,  British  firms  cannot  afford  to  rest  on  their  oars.  They  must  not 
wait  until  raw  materials  are  in  better  supply,  and  transport  troubles  are  removed  by 
the  cessation  of  hostilities.  It  is  now  that  American  firms  are  likely  to  make  their 
effort.  Moreover,  many  South  African  firms  manufacture  considerable  quantities  of 
confectionery,  and  in  placing  their  products  on  the  local  market  have  the  advantage 
over  importing  houses  in  that  they  pay  no  duty,  and  can  thus  sell  at  a  lower  price. 
The  import  duty  is  2£d.  per  pound,  or  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  with  a  rebate  of  id. 
per  pound,  or  3  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  British  goods. 


RAILROAD  TO  ICE-FREE  RUSSIAN  PORT. 

(Commercial  America.) 

Advices  from  Petrograd  state  that  the  Murman  Railway,  from  Petrograd  to  the 
ice-free  port  of  Alexandrovsk  on  the  Arctic  ocean,  has  been  completed.  The  road  is 
of  great  importance  for  the  import  of  munitions.  Archangel  is  usually  closed  for 
six  months  in  the  year  by  ice,  while  Alexandrovsk,  being  situated  almost  on  the 
frontier  of  Norway,  comes  under  the  influence  of  the  Gulf  Stream  and  is  an  open 
port  the  year  round.  The  line,  nearly  700  miles  long,  has  been  constructed  in  the 
face  of  most  formidable  engineering  difficulties,  owing  to  the  swamps  and  other 
features  of  the  country,  and  has  been  completed  before  the  anticipated  date. 
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According  to  the  Yokohama  Chamber  of  Commerce  (Japanese)  Journal  for 
November,  a  newly-established  Habutae  Conditioning  House  was  opened  in  Yokohama 
on  November  11.  Besides  the  new  conditioning  house,  warehouses  for  storing  habutae 
are  now  being  built,  and  a  habutae  refining  company,  to  unify  the  refining,  is  to  be 
established  close  to  the  conditioning  house. 

According  to  the  preferential  regulations  governing  the  conditioning  house,  any 
person  who  intends  to  transport  from  the  Kanagawa  prefecture  habutae,  "  Usui-ginu," 
"Shike-ginu"  or  satin  (woven  with  raw  silk),  which  has  been  refined  in  the  pre- 
fecture, is  requested  to  submit  the  same  to  the  Yokohama  Habutae  Inspection  Bureau. 
The  order  of  inspection  is  as  follows:  (1)  General  examination;  (2)  measurement 
length;  (3)  inspection  of  quality;  (4)  verification  of  weight  on  the  Japanese 
scale;  and  (5)  stamping  of  seals  and  registration  of  particulars. 


SPANISH  MARKET  FOR  FOUNTAIN  PENS. 

(United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 

There  is  apparently  an  excellent  opportunity  in  Barcelona  for  the  sale  of  Ameri- 
can fountain  pens,  provided  they  can  compete  successfully  with  the  various  makes- 
already  known  here.  The  prices  at  which  fountain  pens  are  sold  locally  range  from 
$0.18  upward.  The  cheapest  varieties  of  Spanish  manufacture  are  extensively  used^. 
and  pens  costing  from  $1  to  $2  are  also  largely  marketed.  Fountain  pens  with  silver 
or  gold-mounted  holders  are  favoured  among  purchasers  of  means. 

In  introducing  a  product  here  through  any  of  the  local  dealers,  it  would  be  best 
to  correspond  in  the  Spanish  language  and  quote  the  terms  of  sale  very  clearly.  These 
should  compare  not  unfavourably  with  the  conditions  granted  by  European  manufac- 
turers— often  a  credit  of  60  to  90  days,  or  cash  30  days  after  receipt  of  merchandise. 

According  to  the  Spanish  customs  tariff,  paragraph  No.  709  stipulates  that 
"  writing  materials,  except  those  of  gold  or  silver  not  expressly  comprised  in  other 
numbers  of  the  tariff,"  pay  an  import  duty  of  1-5  pesetas  per  kilogramme  net  weight 
(about  $0.13  per  pound).  The  gold  pens  themselves  are  dutiable  under  paragraph 
No.  52  of  the  tariff  which  reads  "  gold,  silver,  and  platinum  manufactured  into  other 
articles,  and  in  semi-manufactured  jewellery,"  3.60  pesetas  per  hectogram  net  weight 
(about  $3.16  per  pound  avoirdupois).  Thus  it  is  essential  that  the  weights  of  both 
penholders  and  pens  be  given  separately  in  bills  of  lading  for  shipments  intended  to 
be  entered  here. 

AGRICULTURAL  SHOW  AT  BLOEMFONTEIN. 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  South  Africa  (Mr.  W.  G.  Wickham),  reports, 
under  date  December  8  in  the  Board  of  Trade  J ournal,  that  the  Central  Agricultural 
Society  of  the  Orange  Free  State  proposes  to  hold  its  next  annual  show  at  Bloem- 
fontein  from  the  27th  to  30th  March.  Space  for  the  exhibition  of  agricultural 
machinery  and  implements  will  be  provided,  terms  for  which  may  be  obtained  on  appli- 
cation to  the  secretary.    Entries  close  on  March  2. 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 

Quantity  of  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevatori, 
and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 

Prepared  by  Inspection  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


Week  ending  February  2,  1917. 


Fort  William— 

C.  P.  R  

Consolidated  Elevator  Co  

Empire  Elevator  Co  

Ogilvie  Flour  Mills  Co  

Western  Terminal  Elevator  Co. . 

G.  T.  Pacific  

Grain  Growers'  Grain  Co  

Fort  William  Elevator  Co.  .  

Eastern  Terminal  Elevator  Co.  . . 

Thunder  Bay  Elevator  Co  

Davidson  &  Smith  

Port  Arthur — 
Port  Arthur  Elevator  Co  

D.  Horn  &  Co  

Canadian  Government  Elevator. . 
Grain  afloat  

Total  terminal  elevators , 


Saskatoon  Can.  Government  Elevator. 
Moosejaw  Can.  Government  Elevator.. 
Calgary  Can.  Government  Elevator... . 
Vancouver  Can.  Government  Elevator. 


Total  interior  terminal  elevators 


Depot  Harbour  

Midland- 
Aberdeen  Elevator  Co  

Midland  Elevator  Co  

Tiffin,  G.  T.  P  

Port  McNicol      

Colling  wood  

Goderich  Elevator  and  Transit  Co.,  Ltd 

Grain  afloat  ,  

Kingston — 

%  Montreal  Transportation  Co.  ....... 

Commercial  Elevator  Co  

Port  Colborne  

Prescott  

Montreal — 

Harbour  Commissioners  No.  1  

No.  2  

Montreal  Warehousing  Co  

Quebec  Harbour  Commissioners  

West  St.  John,  N.B  

Halifax,  N.S  


Wheat. 


Bushels. 


4,100,0*4 
1,052,109 

838,324 
1,232,622 

895,228 
3,184,139 
1,322,543 

818,721 
1,083,762 

656,618 

313, 254 

4,657,193 
229,866 
2,028,893 
89,245 


22,502,571 


2,208,807 
1,922,852 
591,516 
5,813 


4,728,988 


235,967 
17,961 
909,385 
1,032,247 


682,840 


2,324 
672,783 


Oats. 


Bushels. 

2,012,895 
343,474 
333,500 
153,869 
382,015 

2,160,035 
845,482 
579,248 
702, 125 
488,884 
217,066 

2,591,208 
145,537 
807,184 
101,331 


11,863,853 


570,684 
491,302 
565,510 
76,893 


1,704,389 


264,535 
90,979 


614,985 
1,152,705 
19,450 
194,051 
165,997 

144,992 
106,638 
1,145,529 


Barley. 


Bushels. 

225,240 
30,249 
40,390 
36,659 
35,367 

127,530 
93,489 
28,425 
25,766 
65,397 
5,129 

416,035 
41,180 
100,374 


1,271,230 


27,805 
12,932 
41,740 


82, 477 


86,730 


144,181 
51.104 


Flax. 


Bushels. 


152,475 
249,551 


451,859 
83,889 


62,993 
'64  .'91.3 


163,045 
140,428 
145,720 


1,514,873 


68,753 
72,342 
3,861 


144,956 


Totals. 


Bushels. 

6,338,189 
1,578,307 
1,461,765 
1,423,150 
1,764,469 
5,555,593 
2,261,514 
1,489,387 
1,811,653 
1,275,812 
535,449 

7,827,481 
557,011 

3,082,171 
190,576 

37,152,527 


2,876,049 
2,499,428 
1,202,627 
82.7C6 


6,660,810 


264,535 

413,676 
17,961 
1,668,551 
2,236,056 
19,450 
876,891 
165,997 

144,992 
108,962 
1,818,312 


144,208 
278, 196 
284,302 
21,714 
187,232 


698,755 
753,074 
1,941,366 
189, 151 
57,275 


37,847 
105, 769 
1,247 


15,393 


52,784 


880,810 
1,137,039 
2,226,915 
216,258 
297,291 


Total  public  elevators . 


4,469,159 


7,539,482 


479,662 


t5,393 


12,493,696 


Total  quantity  in  store . 


31,700,718 


21,107,724 


1,833,369 


1,659,829 
+5,393 


56,307,033 


+  Corn 
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Grades  of  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East,  for  the  Week  ended 
February  2,  1917. 


Grades. 

Terminals. 

Interior 
Terminal 
Elevators. 

Public 
Elevators, 
Eastern 
Division. 

Totals. 

Wheat-  Grades. 

Wn    O  TJQrrl 

Bushel?. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

25  876 

Bushels. 

25,S76 
15,007 
3,406,269 
5,747,261 
6,055,270 
3,966,484 
874,927 
216,098 
11,304,281 

No.  1  „   

15,007 
1,931,608 
3, 676,115 
3,792,490 
3,034,908 

587,171 
1, 191,519 
1,223,992 
616,870 
328,375 
154,153 
626,908 

887,490 
8/9,627 
1,038,788 
314,706 
546,552 
61,945 
714,175 

No.  2 

No.  3   

No.  4  Wheat  

No.  5   

No  6 

Other 

9,963,198 

Totals    

22,413,326 

4,728,988 

4, 469, 159 

31,611,473 

89, 245 

89,245 

TW  lie 

22,502,571 

4,728,988 

4,469,159 

31,700,718 

Extra  No.  1  C.W  

23,842 
36,441 
424, 552 
119,061 
682,743 

91  fi  94fi 

64,301 
137,203 

"2i,403 

O    /<  r-  AAA 

3, 4< 6,090 
1,067,550 
460,328 

977  07° 

Li  It    ,  <  '  1  - 

848  97fi 

OlOj  Li  i  u 

1,388,763 

23, 842 
77,568 
b, 998, 813 
2,280,052 
3,152,961 
4Q3  ^18 

912,577 
7,007,262 

No  1  C  W 

19,724 
3,098, 171 
1,093,441 
2,009,890 

No.  2  ,  

No.  3  h   

Ex.  No.  1  Feed  

Nn   1  FpaH 

No  2  i 

Other 

5,541,296 

Totals 

11,762,522 

1,704,389 

7,539,482 

21,006,393 

101,331 

101,331 

Totals  

11,863,853 

1,704,389 

7,539,482 

21,007,724 

uai  ic  y  VJiaucS' 

No  3CW 

197,539 

4KQ  ^40 

269,726 
72,574 
241,851 

31,386 
43,519 
4,479 
1 , 525 
1,568 

228, 925 
694,264 
497,069 
121,863 
291,248 

No  4  » 

1 fil  90^ 
lux,  Lj\fO 

999  8fi4 

6^4,  (501 

47,764 

47  S9Q 

Feed 

Other 

Totals  

1,271,230 

1,120,600 
268,814 
74,432 

82,477 

96,250 
32,121 
13, 107 
628 
2,850 

479,662 

1,833,369 

1,216,850 
300,935 
87,539 
628 
53,877 

Flax—  Grades. 

No.  2  O.W  

No.  3  "   

Other  

51,027 

Totals  

1,514,873 

144,956 

1,659,829 

Corn  

5,393 

5,393 

37,152,527 

5,660,810 

12,493,696 

56,307,033 
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Wheat  and  other  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators 
and  Public  Elevators  in  the  East,  on  February  2,  1917,  with  comparisons  for 
Three  Years. 


Wheat. 

Other  Grain. 

Total. 

Bushels. 

36,961,951 
190,576 
6, 660,  SI  0 
12,493,696 

February  2,  1917. 

Bushels. 

22,413,326 
89,245 
4,728,988 
4,469,159 

Bushels. 

14,548,625 
101,331 
1,931,822 
8,024,537 

Total  *  

31,700,718 

24,606,315 

56,307,033 

February  4,  1916.— 

22,278,608 
1,690,386 
1,945,808 
6,912,140 
120,843 

10,536,253 
824,060 
413,059 
4,768,505 

32,814,861 
2,514,446 
2,358,867 

11,680,645 
120,843 

32,947,785 

16,541,877 

49,489,662 

February  4,  1915. 

5,364,446 
283,132 
1,680,754 
5  K00  56*5 
113,441 

2,871,107 

8,235,553 
283,132 
2,656,966 

113,441 

976,212 
3,8  ;4,142 

Total  

12,742,338 

10,874,206 
4,057,784 
5,968,624 
110,719 

7,671,461 

7,803,065 
3,265,160 
3,510,562 

20,413,799 

18,677,271 
7,322,144 
9,479,186 
110,719 

February  5,  191 4. 

21,011,333 

14,578,787 

35,590,120 
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Receipts  and  Shipments  of  the  Different  Kinds  of  Grain  at  Fort  William  and 
Port  Arthur  during  the  Five  Months  ended  January  31,  1717. 


Kecbipts. 


Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Flax. 

Bush. 

1,406,068 
211,435 
921,459 

1,192,496 
346,514 

Total. 

Bush. 

25,076,163 
24,971,481 
30,335,815 
35,783,071 
11,046,982 

127,213,512 

October   

Bush. 

14,847,275 
18,217,169 
21,397,539 
23,364,855 
6,854,423 

Bush. 

7,480,125 
5,357,399 
6,901,599 
9,971,949 
3,505,726 

Bush. 

1,342,695 
1,185,478 
1,115,218 
1,253,771 
340  319 

84,681,251 

33,216,798 

5,237,481 

4,077,972 

Shipments. 

Total,  5  months  

10,389,377 
13,775,613 
16,356,077 
21,160,906 
1,790,182 

5,796,852 
3.255,950 
5,285,949 
6,113,276 
1,121,314 

918,342 
789,175 
904,694 
1,337,520 
48,318 

471,796 
680,459 
190,475 
1,160,513 
108,817 

17,576,367 
18,501,197 
22,737,195 
29,772,215 
3,068,631 

63,472,155 

21,573,341 

3,998,049 

2,612,060 

91,655,605 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Weekly  Bulletin  there  have  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  relating  to  Canadian  trade.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Inquiries  Branch,  The 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa/'  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto,  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at 
London,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Kingston,  Brandon,  Halifax,  Montreal,  Quebec,  St. 
John,  Sherbrooke,  Vancouver,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Saskatoon, 
Regina,  Winnipeg  Industrial  Bureau,  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal  and 
Moncton,  N.B. 

Please  Quote  the  Reference  Number  when  requesting  Addresses. 

545.  Engineers'  tools. — An  old-established  engineering  firm  in  Barbados  makes 
inquiry  for  Canadian  tools. 

546.  Tow. — A  Japanese  merchant  wishes  to  secure  supplies  of  tow  suitable  for 
stuffing  seats,  etc. 

547.  Canned  salmon,  canned  fruit  and  boxed  apples. — An  Edinburgh  .merchant 
would  like  to  secure  supplies  of  canned  salmon,  canned  fruit  and  boxed  apples. 

548.  French  agency. — A  French  civil  engineer  residing  in  Paris  desires  to  secure 

agencies  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  steel,  electrical  motors,  machine  tools, 
machinery  and  general  supplies  for  factories. 

549.  Representation  in  China. — An  English  commission  merchant  in  Shanghai, 

China,  who  has  the  Chinese  agency  for  a  number  of  important  British  exporting 
houses  would  like  to  represent  Canadian  houses  in  the  .following  lines:  grain  bags, 
biscuits,  canned  fruits  and  provisions,  confectionery,  cotton  goods,  window  glass, 
condensed  milk,  nails,  paper,  screws,  sugar,  tobacco  leaf,  etc.  Sample  of  a  grain  bag 
for  which  there  is  a  very  large  demand  has  been  forwarded  to  the  Commercial  Intelli- 
gence Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.  Any  Canadian  manufac- 
turer who  wishes  to  inspect  it  may  borrow  it  for  the  purpose. 

550.  Acetic  acid. — A  Lancashire  firm  asks  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  acetic  acid,  of  which  they  seek  supplies. 

551.  *Dried  peas  and  beans. — A  Liverpool  firm  desires  quotations  on  the  above 
on  behalf  of  a  French  correspondent. 

552.  *Dried  fruits. — A  Liverpool  firm  desires  quotations  on  considerable  quan- 
tities of  the  above  on  behalf  of  a  French  correspondent. 

553.  Poultry. — A  Liverpool  firm  wishes  to  open  up  business  with  exporters  of 
poultry. 

554.  Chilled  salmon  and  halibut. — A  Liverpool  firm  desires  offers  of  car  lots  of 

chilled  salmon  and  halibut. 


*  Included  in  the  list  of  articles  the  importation  of  which  into  the  United  Kingdom  is  pro- 
hibited except  under  license  from  the  Board  of  Trade,  London.  For  further  information  apply 
to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 
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555.  Spruce  boards. — A  Manchester  company  who  are  buyers  of  1-inch  spruce 
boards  planed,  invite  offers  from  Canadian  manufacturers,  which  should  be  c.i.f.  Man- 
chester. 

556.  Iron  wood  screws. — A  London  firm  asks  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  of  iron  wood  screws,  which  are  required  for  direct  shipment  to 
South  Africa. 

557.  Rutile  and  ilmenite  oils. — A  French  firm  wishes  to  get  into  touch  with 
Canadian  producers  of  rutile  and  ilmenite  oils. 

558.  Agency. — A  Durban  firm  specializing  in  machinery  and  mechanical  appli- 
ances is  prepared  to  take  up  Canadian  agencies  on  lathes,  drilling  machines  and 
machine  tools. 

559.  Agency. — A  Johannesburg  commission  agent  with  special  knowledge  of  the 
flour  trade  is  prepared  to  take  up  the  representation  of  a  Canadian  flour  mill.  Imme- 
diate correspondence  requested. 

560.  Lubricating  oils. — A  Cape  Province  firm  operating  throughout  South  Africa 
wants  to  purchase  a  complete  range  of  Canadian-made  lubricating  oils. 

561.  Milk. — A  Newfoundland  grocer  and  produce  merchant  inquires  for  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  of  milk  in  the  condensed  form. 

562.  Mill  feeds. — An  important  firm  in  Newfoundland  is  open  for  business  with 
Canadian  exporters  of  bran  and  other  mill  feeds. 

563.  Oats. — A  Newfoundland  firm  desires  business  connection  with  Canadian 
exporters  of  oats. 

564.  Flour. — A  Newfoundland  firm  is  open  to  transact  business  with  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  flour. 

565.  Dairy  products. — An  old-established  responsible  firm  in  St.  John's  inquires 
for  Canadian  exporters  of  butter  and  cheese. 

566.  Tinned  goods. — Meats  and  tinned  goods  of  all  kinds,  produce  of  Canada,  are 
inquired  for  by  a  Newfoundland  firm. 

567.  Apples. — Canadian  manufacturers  of  dried  and  evaporated  apples  are  asked 
to  communicate  with  a  Newfoundland  inquirer. 

568.  Oatmeal. — A  firm  in  Newfoundland  desires  to  get  into  touch  with  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  oatmeal  and  rolled  oats. 

569.  Boilers. — Canadian  manufacturers  of  hot-water  boilers  having  a  heating 
capacity  of  not  less  than  800  feet,  are  asked  to  communicate  with  a  Newfoundland 
inquirer. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 


Annual  Report, 

•Part      I. — Canadian  Trade.    (Price,  45  cents.) 

Imports  into  and  Exports  from  Canada. 
(Itemized  and  General  Statements.) 

•Part     II. — Canadian  Trade.    (Price,  15  cents.) 

1.  With  France. 

2.  With  Germany. 

3.  With  United  Kingdom. 

4.  With  United  States. 

•Part  III. — Canadian  Trade.    (Price,  20  cents.) 

With  British  and  Foreign  Countries. 

(Except  France,  Germany,  United  Kingdom  and  United  States.) 

•Part    IV. — Miscellaneous  Information.     (Price,  5  cents.) 
Bounties. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act,  Amendment  of. 

Lumber  and  Staple  Products. 

Revenue  and  Expenditure  of  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Statistical  Record  of  the  Progress  of  Canada. 
Tonnage  tables. 

•Part     V. — Grain  Statistics.     (Price,  15  cents.) 

•Part    VI. — Subsidized  Steamship  Service.    (Price,  to  cents.) 

•Part  VII. — Trade  of  British  and  Foreign  Countries.    (Price,  35  cents.) 

Monthly  Reports. 

Census  and  Statistics.  (Free.) 
•Trade  and  Commerce.     (Price,  £0  cents.) 

Weekly  Bulletin.  (Free.) 

(Circulated  within  Canada  only.) 

Containing  Reports  of  Trade  Commissioners  and  General  Trade  Information, 

Supplements  to  Weekly  Bulletin.  (Free.) 
Trade  of  China  and  Japan. 
Russian  Trade. 

Directory  of  Russian  Importers. 

The  German  War  and  its  relation  to  Canadian  Trade. 
Handbook  for  Export  to  South  America. 
Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 
Toy  Making  in  Canada. 

Export  Directory  of  Canada-  (.Free.) 

Directory  of  Foreign  Importers.  (Free.) 

Canada  and  the  British  West  Indies.  (Free.) 

Canada,  the  Country  of  the  Twentieth  Century.    (Price,  cloth  cover,  $1.00;  paper 
cover,  75  cents.) 

•Canada  Tear-Book.    (Prioe,  $1.00.) 

•Criminal  Statistics.    (Price,  S5  cents.) 

Grain  Inspection  in  Canada.  (Free.) 

List  of  Licensed  Elevators-  (Free.) 

*  May  be  had  at  the  prices  indicated  upon  application  to  the  King's  Printer,  Ottawa. 
Publications  marked  Free  may  be  had  by  those   interested  on  application  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
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COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE. 


Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
by  Canadian  exporters  with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names 
and  addresses  of  trade  representatives.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f  at  foreign  port. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic.  «  Newfoundland. 


Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Recon- 
quista  No.  46,  Buenos  Aires.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Australia. 

D.  H.  Ross,  address  for  letters — Box  140 
G.P.O.t  Melbourne.  Office — Stock  Exchange 
Building,  Melbourne.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados,  agent 
also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British  Guiana, 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  13  Nanking  Road,  Shanghai. 
Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Lonja 
del  Commercio,  Apartado  1290,  Havana. 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

France. 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17 
and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris. 
Cable  Address,  Stadacona. 

Japan. 

Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  P.O. 
Box  109,  Yokohama.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Holland. 

Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Zuid- 
blaak  26,  Rotterdam.  Cable  Address,  Water- 
mill. 


W.  B.  Nicholson,  Bank  of  Montreal  Build- 
ing, Water  street,  St.  John's.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Russia. 

C.  F.  Just,  Canadian  Government  Commer- 
cial Agent,  Alexandrivskaia,  plosch  9, 
Petrograd,  Russia. 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Government  Com- 
mercial Agent,  Bukhgolza  Ulitza  No.  4, 
Omsk,  Siberia. 

South  Africa. 

W.    J.    Egan,    Norwich    Union  Buildings, 

Cape  Town.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 


United  Kingdom. 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street, 
London,  E.  C,  England.  Cable  Address, 
Sleighing,  London. 

J.    E.    Ray,    Central    House,  Birmingham. 

Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
J.   T.   Lithgow,    87   Union   street,  Glasgow, 

Scotland.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 
F.   A.   C,   Bickerdike,   4   St.   Ann's  Square, 

Manchester.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 
J.  Forsyth   Smith,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North 

John  St.,  Liverpool.  Cable  Address,  Can- 
ti  acorn. 

N  .D.  Johnston,  Sun  Building,  Clara  street, 
Bristol.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 


Millin, 
Sydney, 


The 
N.S.W. 


Australia. 

Royal  Exchange 


Building, 


C. 


British  West  Indies- 
Edgar  Tripp,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad 

Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
R.  H.  Curry,  Nasseau,  Bahamas. 
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Norway  and  Denmark. 

E.  Sontum,  Grubbeged,  No.  4,  Christiania, 
Norway.    Cable  Addresses,  Sontums. 


F.  Roberts, 
Barcelona. 


Spain. 

British 


Consulate  General, 


CANADIAN  HIGH  COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 
United  Kingdom. 

r.  I*  Griffith,  Secretary,  17  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W.,  England.    Cable  Address  Dominion, 
London. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of  the 
more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the  Foreign 
Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  give  information  to  Canadians  who  wish  to  consult 
them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 


Brazil: 

Bahia,  British  Consul. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  British  Consul  General. 

Chile: 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul  General. 

Colombia: 

Bagota,  British  Consul  General. 

Ecuador: 

Quitto,  British  Consul  General. 
Guayquill,  British  Consul. 

Egypt: 

Alexandria,  British  Consul  General. 

France: 

Havre,  British  Consul  General. 
Marseilles,  British  Consul  General 

India: 

Calcutta,  Director  General  of  Commercial 
Intelligence. 

Italy: 

Genoa,  British  Consul  General. 
Milan,  British  Consul 

Mexico: 

Mexico,  British  Consul  General 


Netherlands: 

Amsterdam,  British  Consul. 

Panama: 

Colon,  British  Consul. 
Panama,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Peru: 

Lima,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Portugal: 

Lisbon,  British  Consul. 

Russia: 

Moscow,  British  Consul  General. 
Petrograd,  British  Consul 
Vladivostock,  British  Consul 
Odessa,  British  Consul  General. 

Spain: 

Barcelona,  British  Consul  General. 
Madrid,  British  Consul 

Sweden: 

Stockholm,  British  Consul. 

Switzerland: 

Geneva,  British  Consul. 

Uruguay: 

Monte  Video,  British  Vice-Consul 

Venezuela: 

Caracas,  British  Vice-Consul 
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The  Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

The  purpose  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  is  to  promote  the  sale  of 
Canadian  products  abroad  and  to  provide  Canadian  Manufacturers  and  exporters 
with  information  regarding  trade  conditions  and  opportunities  in  countries  in 
which  Canadian  goods  are  likely  to  find  a  market. 

The  Department  gathers,  compiles  and  publishes  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin  and 
supplements  thereto  a  large  volume  of  useful  commercial  information.  Persons 
desiring  it  and  interested  in  Canadian  production  or  export  may  have  their  names 
placed  on  the  regular  mailing  list  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa.  There  is  no  subscription  to  the  Weekly  Bulletin  but  its 
circulation  is  strictly  confined  to  Canada. 

The  Department  invites  correspondence  from  Canadian  manufacturers  and 
exporters  upon  all  trade  matters. 


New  Canadian  Industries. 

If  you  know  of  any  new  industry  being  started  in  Canada  at  any  time,  write 
to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch,  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa,  giving  particulars  thereof. 


[If  extracts  are  Published  the  source  should  be  mentioned.] 
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No.  682 

INDEX  TO  WEEKLY  BULLETIN. 


The  Index  to  the  Weekly  Bulletin  for  the  six  months  ended  December  31,  1916, 
is  being  sent  out  with  this  issue.  It  is  suggested  that  those  interested  in  Canadian 
export  should  preserve  the  consecutive  numbers  of  the  Weekly,  together  with  the 
Index  and  Supplements  in  bound  volumes,  or  some  other  form  convenient  for 
future  reference.  Back  numbers  (with  the  exception  of  those  which  may  be  out 
of  print)  as  well  as  additional  copies  of  the  Index  may  be  had  free  of  charge  on 
application  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


RUSSIA. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  C.  F.  Just.) 

Petrograd,  January  6,  1917. 

CHEMICALS,  DRUGS  AND  PHARMACEUTICAL  PRODUCTS. 

Canadian  manufacturers  of  chemicals  and  drugs  will  be  interested  to  have  the 
following  information  relative  to  the  wholesale  prices  ruling  at  the  close  of  the  year 
1916  in  the  Petrograd  and  Odessa  markets. 

Owing  to  a  variety  of  circumstances  the  wholesale  prices  have  fallen  away  of 
late,  and  further  reductions  are  expected.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  fresh  obstacles 
which  have  been  placed  in  the  way  of  imports  into  Russia  have  had  very  little  influ- 
ence in  supporting  prices.  A  great  deal  of  interest  is  being  taken  in  increasing  local 
production,  and  in  creating  new  works  for  the  output  of  heavy  chemicals,  including 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  sulphuric  acid,  materials  which  enter  into  disinfectants  of  all 
kinds,  wood  distillation  products  and  tanning  preparations,  etc.  It  is  believed,  how- 
ever, that  the  necessity  of  imports  of  all  classes  of  chemicals  and  drugs  will  continue 
for  a  considerable  time  after  the  close  of  the  war. 

Lists  of  the  principal  wholesale  firms  handling  chemicals  and  drugs  in  the  chief 
centres  of  Russia  are  to  be  found  in  the  supplemental  list  of  the  Directory  of  Importers 
issued  by  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
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Petrograd  Market  for  Pharmaceutical  Products. 

The  following  were  the  prices  ruling  in  the  Petrograd  market  at  the  close  of  the 
year  1916 :— 

— Fall  or 

Name.  -f  Rise. 


♦Roubles. 

Roubles. 

 per  kilo. 

20  — 

2 

33  — 

5 

Antepyrin 

per  kilo 

i8   

10 

Bromide  of  potassium  

.  .   .  .per  pood. 

36  — 

9 

40  — 

6 

13  — 

1 

Tartaric  acid  

160  — 

20 

165      -  — 

25 

11-12  — 

'  1-1.25 

Tannic  acid  

.  .  .  .per  kilo. 

14.50  + 

4.50 

78  + 

3 

Sal.  ammoniac   (English)    in  pieces... 

41  + 

4 

Incense,  simple  

50-52  4- 

4 

115  + 

2 

<< 

89  4/ 

7 

the  prices  of  the  following  products 

no  changes  were  recorded: — 

Roubles. 

100 

68 

55 

44 

150 

850 

16.50 

425 

40 

40 

36 

30 

51 

140 

860 

50 

46 

27 

15 

In  the  Odessa  market  pia^es  quoted  for  the  underlying  articles  were  as  follows : — 

Roubles. 

Antipyrin  per  kilo.  185 

Cocaine                                                                                           "  350-875 

Soda  salyciliate                                                                              "  35-38 

Asperin  (English)                                                                           "  112 

Citric  acid                                                                                      "  155-157 

Acetic  acid                                                                                     "  61-63 

Alum..                                                                                           "  13.50 

Gum  arabic                                                                                    "  53-55 

Vitriol  of  copper  (English)  per  pood.  36 

Naphthaline                                                                                     "  48-50 

Bicarbonate  of  soda                                                                       "  8 

Amoniac  in  powder                                                                         "  18 

Codeine  per  kilo.  850 

Quinine  (Muriate)                                                                          "  140-145 

Tyokol   — 

Phenacetin  per  kilo.  210 

Muriatic  acid  per  pood.  7-7.50 

Turpentine,  foreign.                                                                        "  •  42 

Cassia  (Russian)                                                                            "  30 

Glycerine                                                                                    "  60-63 

Tartaric  acid                                                                                  "  140 

Caustic  soda                                                                                  "  20-22 

Talc  (foreign)                                                                                "  8-8.50 


*  Rouble  =  51*5  cents  Canadian  currency, 
f  Pood  =36  pounds. 
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RUSSIAN  CO-OPERATIVE  SOCIETIES. 

The  co-operative  movement  in  Eussia  celebrated  its  jubilee  in  1915,  the  first 
co-operative  society  having  been  sanctioned  in  1865  during  the  great  reforms  when 
the  serfs  were  freed  and  when  the  Zemstovs — local  sell)  government — were  introduced. 

In  the  first  forty  years  the  progress  made  was  slow.  It  is  during  the  last  ten  years 
that  the  success  of  the  co-operative  societies  has  been  specially  marked,  so  that  to-day 
the  movement  with  a  membership  of  11,299,404  has  reached  a  position  which  is  claimed 
to  be  far  ahead  of  that  of  all  the  countries  of  western  Europe.  Taking  an  average  of 
4  to  5  persons  in  a  family  a  member  of  which  is  also  a  member  of  a  co-operative  society, 
the  number  of  people  in  Eussia  directly  touched  by  the  movement  must  be  between 
40  to  50  millions,  or  about  one-third  of  the  population. 

Phenomenal  Growth. 

A  clear  picture  of  the  expansion  of  the  co-operative  movement  can  be  obtained 
from  the  following  table: — 


1902. 

1912. 

1915. 

137 

2,345 

6,650 

837 

4,115 

14,350 

600 

1,100 

10,900 

57 

1,554 

2,700 

'Cottage    industries    "artels,"    and  other 

600 

1,625 

18,023 

35,20'0 

Up  to  1905  these  societies  existed  mainly  in  the  towns  and  were  formed  by  the 
educated  class,  the  "  Intelligenzia"  as  a  means  of  helping  the  working  classes.  Those 
societies  formed  in  villages  owed  their  inception  generally  to  landowners,  school 
teachers  and  others  interested  in  social  improvement.  From  1905  onwards  the  people 
themselves  took  up  the  movement  and  organized  their  co-operative  societies  with  the 
above  astonishing  results. 

As  a  matter  of  business  interest  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  rural  credit  and  loan 
deposit  societies  are  credited  with  a  membership  of  9,519,445,  the  supply  societies  with 
1,550,000  members,  and  small  agricultural  societies  with  280,000  members.  The  latest 
statistics  give  the  turnover  of  the  loan  deposit  societies  alone  as  one  milliard  roubles 
(1,100,700,000  roubles),  thus  exceeding  the  budgets  of  all  the  Zemstvos  as  well  as  the 
municipal  budgets  of  the  Eussian  towns. 

In  Siberia  the  success  of  co-operative  butter  making,  which  started  in  1894-5,  is 
attributed  entirely  to  the  formation  of  butter-workers'  mutual  guarantee  societies  or 
"  artels,"  and  the  movement  spread  subsequently  to  the  Vologda  and  Archangel  govern- 
ments in  European  Eussia. 

Co-operative  Unions. 

The  grouping  of  the  various  co-operative  societies  into  unions  was  for  a  long  time 
opposed  by  the  Government — the  first  union  having  been  sanctioned  in  1901.  But  it 
was  not  until  1911  that  these  unions  received  powers  to  carry  out  their  natural  financial 
operations.  In  that  year  the  Moscow  Peoples'  Bank  was  formed  with  1,327  credit 
societies  as  the  shareholders.  This  bank  has  since  become  the  most  important  organiza- 
tion for  financing  agricultural  machinery  purchases,  for  the  sale  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce and  of  the  cottage  and  hustarny  manufactures.  Other  important  unions  are  the 
Ekaterinburg  Unions  (74  societies)  in  the  Urals,  and  the  Siberian  Union  of  Butter 
"artels"  (318  artels  in  1912).  The  turnover  of  this  union  in  1914  was  14,000,000 
roubles.  In  other  branches  co-operative  societies  have  been  formed  for  the  purchase 
and  distribution  of  agricultural  machinery  and  implements.  Attempts  have  also  been 
made  to  organize  the  collection,  transportation  and  sale  of  fruit,  vegetables  and  eggs 
on  a  co-operative  basis.  In  South  Eussia  there  are  several  co-operative  flour  mills,  and 
a  number  of  societies  have  been  formed  for  the  construction  of  country  grain  elevators, 
the  largest  elevators  are  being  provided  by  the  Government. 
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War  Influence. 

The  war  has  had  an  invigorating  influence  on  the  co-operative  movement.  The 
societies  have  taken  part  in  organizing  public  effort  for  supplying  the  army  with  food 
and  clothing,  in  caring  for  refugees  and  their  families  and  the  families  of  those  who 
have  been  called  to  serve  in  the  war. 

Legislation. 

Suitable  legislation  for  regulating  the  scope  and  work  of  co-operative  societies  has 
yet  to  be  provided  in  Russia.  Hitherto  the  societies  work  under  administrative 
circulars  and  instructions  which  are  interpreted  and  carried  out  by  the  local  police 
authorities.  However,  a  Bill  drafted  at  a  recent  Congress  of  Co-operative  Societies  is 
being  submitted  to  the  Imperial  Duma,  which,  if  it  becomes  law,  should  provide  the 
necessary  relief  and  favourably  influence  the  growth  of  the  movement. 

The  Outlook  in  the  Future. 

The  influence  of  the  co-operative  movement  and  of  its  phenomenal  development  is 
being  felt  in  every  part  of  Russia.  That  it  must  ultimately  modify  profoundly  the  con- 
ditions of  life,  the  business  habits  of  the  peasantry  in  a  progressive  modern  sense,  seems 
beyond  question.  Especially  will  this  be  so  if,  as  seems  probable,  a  liberal  measure  of 
national  education  be  introduced  to  emphasize  and  add  to  the  moral  effect  which 
co-operation  is  known  to  exert  upon  those  swho  practice  its  principles. 

The  Russian  peasant  both  by  temperament  and  by  habit  responds  naturally  to 
co-operative  effort,  and  it  is  here  that  his  genius  finds  self  expression.  The  present 
time  is  an  unique  opportunity  for  its  spread  when  the  renunciation  of  the  vodki  habit 
is  leaving  the  peasant  with  financial  resources  on  a  scale  hitherto  undreamt  of  by  him. 
The  savings  of  the  people  are  known  to  be  enormous.  The  State,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  organization  of  the  orthodox  church  in  rural  Russia,  is  very  wisely  providing 
the  machinery  for  the  concentration  of  these  savings  in  local  savings  banks ;  and  by 
an  army  of  technical  advisory  officials,  agricultural  and  industrial,  by  opportunities 
for  technical  training  and  by  experimental  farms,  seeks  to  guide  the  peasantry  along 
the  paths  which  make  for  their  economic  freedom,  and  of  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
country. 

In  conclusion  I  desire  to  express  my  acknowledgments  to  the  Ministry  of  Agri- 
culture and  to  the  Russo-British  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Petrograd  for  much  of  the 
material  presented  in  this  short  sketch  of  the  progress  of  co-operation  in  Russia. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  F.  A.  C.  Bickerdilce.) 

Manchester,  January  6,  1917. 

AGRICULTURAL  REPORTS. 

The  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries,  reporting  on  the  crops  and  agricultural 
conditions  on  the  1st  of  January,  state  that  the  weather  during  December  greatly 
hindered  work  on  the  land.  In  some  districts  the  first  fortnight  was  fine  enough  to 
allow  of  some  progress  being  made,  but  in  most  parts  the  weather  was  too  stormy 
for  much  to  be  done,  and  later  there  were  frosts.  As  a  consequence  only  a  compara- 
tively small  area  was  sown  with  wheat,  and  it  is  estimated  that  by  the  end  of  the  year 
little  over  two-thirds  of  the  area  intended  for  wheat  had  been  seeded.    The  total  area 
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sown  is  nearly  15  per  cent  less  than  at  the  corresponding  date  last  year.  Turnips 
and  swedes  are  generally  keeping  well  and  are  satisfactory  crops.  Labour  is  every- 
where still  very  deficient. 

CROP  PRICES  FIXED. 

The  food  controller,  after  consultation  with  the  Agricultural  Departments  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  has  fixed  the  following  prices  to  the  growers  for  wheat, 
oats  and  potatoes  of  the  1917  crop: — 

Wheat,  60s.  per  quarter  of  504  pounds. 
Oats,  38s.  6d.  per  quarter  of  336  pounds. 

Potatoes,  115s.  to  130s.  per  ton  according  to  date  of  delivery. 

The  prices  in  each  case  are  for  produce  of  the  first  quality,  delivered  as  required, 
in  sound  marketable  condition. 

CONTROL  OF  MAIZE  SUPPLIES. 

It  is  officially  reported  to-day  that  the  Government  have  taken  over  the  control 
of  maize  in  this  country,  following  upon  their  control  of  wheat  and  flour.  It  is 
understood  that  this  includes  all  supplies  under  consignment  and  also  future  ship- 
ments. Maize  already  in  the  country  must  be  sold  by  the  owners  only  at  prices  fixed 
by  the  Government.  Maize  is  very  scarce  and  shipments  are  likely  to  be  small 
because  of  the  high  freights  prevailing. 

BEET  SUGAR  CULTrVATION. 

The  council  of  the  Incorporated  English  Beet  Sugar  Pioneer  Association,  in 
their  fifth  annual  report,  say  that  another  year  has  closed  without  much  apparent 
progress  being  made  towards  the  establishment  of  the  industry.  Progress  has,  how- 
ever, been  made  so  far  as  the  education  of  public  opinion  is  concerned,  and  oppor- 
tunity has  been  taken,  in  more  than  one  quarter,  towards  a  fuller  investigation  of  the 
whole  question  of  the  introduction  of  the  crop  to  British  agriculture.  The  Govern- 
ment had  been  of  opinion  that  a  period  of  war  and  of  financial  stringency  was  not 
the  time  to  urge  farmers  to  cultivate  unusual  or  speculative  crops,  buc  nad  the  indus- 
try been  well  established  not  only  would  the  production  of  home-grown  sugar  have 
been  of  real  importance  in  reducing  imports,  but  the  by-products  would  have  proved 
of  great  value  as  fodder. 

SUGAR  PRODUCTION. 

A  public  meeting  was  held  recently  to  consider  the  necessity  of  growing  beet  for 
manufacturing  sugar  in  this  country.  The  chairman  stated  that  before  the  war  we 
were  paying  £25,000,000  a  year  for  sugar  and  £15,000,000  of  that  sum  went  to  Ger- 
many. In  1916  this  country  spent  £60,000,000  on  1,500,000  tons.  If  we  had  grown 
it  ourselves  the  cost  would  have  been  £20,000,000.  Resolutions  were  passed  calling 
for  thorough  and  immediate  measures  of  reform  in  the  production  of  sugar,  so  that 
we  should  be  independent  of  Germany  and  Austria  for  the  greater  part  of  our  sup- 
plies, and  asking  the  Government  to  give  a  guarantee  of  interest  upon  the  capital 
required  to  establish  factories. 

SHIP  CANAL  RECORD. 

A  new  record  has  been  reached  in  the  quantity  of  traffic  on  the  Manchester  Ship 
Canal.  The  latest  official  statistics  show  that  in  November  the  revenue  amounted  to 
£73,202,  being  an  increase  of  £7,296  over  November,  1915,  which  at  that  time  estab- 
lished a  record.  The  total  for  eleven  months  is  £721,616,  which  is  the  highest  revenue 
in  the  history  of  the  canal,  and  is  £58,867  in  excess  of  the  same  period  of  1915. 
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December  was  also  a  fairly  busy  month  along  the  waterway,  and  it  is  expected  that 
the  year's  receipts  will  approach  £800,000.  The  following  figures  show  the  rate  of 
progress  during  the  past  sixteen  years : — 

1900.  .   .   £290,830 

1905   449,436 

1910   5'55,73<5 

1916  (11  months)   721,616 


MANCHESTER  STOCKS  OF  GRAIN. 

Stocks  of  grain  in  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal  grain  elevators  last  week  were  as 
follows : — 

Jan  6,  1917.   Dec.  30,  1916. 

Tons.  Tons. 

Wheat                                                                                   63,043  62,925 

Maize                                                                                      7,405  7,223 

Oats                                                                                              845  870 

Barley                                                                                    2,567  2,544 

Total                                                                           73,860  73,562 


LIVERPOOL  GRAIN. 

*  The  Liverpool  Corn  Trade  Association,  Limited,  have  forwarded  this  office  a 
comparative  statement  of  the  quantities  of  grain  in  store  and  on  quays  at  Liverpool, 
as  follows: — 

1916.  1915. 


Wheat  (centals)  — 

Dec.  30. 

Nov.  30. 

Dec.  31. 

274,586 

United  States  and  Canadian.  .   .  . 

,  .  1,712,644 

1,733,919 

.  .    .  .  180,052 

78,946 

107,784 

Total,  wheat  

.  .  2,338,564 

2,195,235 

728,849 

Barley  

345,640 

327,233 

151,477 

Oats  

.  .    .  .  612.222 

620,596 

168,057 

1,024,440 

974,620 

CO-OPERATION  IN  EASTERN  SIBERIA. 

With  reference  to  the  information  contained  in  the  report  by  Mr.  Just  in  this 
issue  of  the  Weekly  Bulletin,  the  following  notes  on  the  same  subject  dealing 
particularly  with  co-operative  societies  in  Eastern  Siberia,  as  published  in  the  Trade 
Supplement  of  the  London  Times,  will  be  of  additional  value : — 

For  the  last  two  years  co-operation  in  East  Siberia  has  achieved  notable  successes. 
In  the  Transbaikal  province  the  amalgamation  of  two  regional  co-operatives — Pri- 
baikal  and  Transbaikal— has  been  effected.  Both  unions  comprise  upwards  of  150 
separate  co-operative  societies,  and  have  an  annual  turnover  of  several  million 
roubles.  Last  year  the  Transbaikal  union  of  co-operatives  worked  energetically  in  the 
purchase  of  cattle  for  the  needs  of  the  army,  but  owing  to  unfavourable  market  con- 
ditions the  union  made  no  profit  on  the  transaction.  During  the  current  year  both 
unions  have  engaged  in  the  purchase  of  cattle,  and  so  far  the  results  have  been  favour- 
able for  the  Transbaikal  union,  with  its  centre  at  Chita. 

In  Irkutsk  Government  co-operative  amalgamations  are  only  now  being  effected. 
Owing  to  the  weakness  of  the  local  agricultural  co-operatives,  the  regional  unions  can 
only  gradually  and  slowly  expand  their  activity.  The  predominant  type  of  co-opera- 
tive in  the  Government  is  the  consumers'  association,  with  hundreds  of  members  and 
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several  thousands  of  roubles  annual  turnover.  A  turnover  of  30  to  50  thousand  roubles 
a  year,  according  to  the  local  conditions,  is  regarded  as  very  considerable.  But  the 
number  of  small  co-operative  nuclei  in  the  Irkutsk  Government  is  rapidly  increasing. 
Their  activity  is  purely  commercial;  and  attempts  to  develop  cultural  educative  work 
are  noticeable  only  as  rare  exceptions. 

Transbaikal  Railivay  Society. 

How  far  the  conditions  of  the  market  favour  development  of  the  co-operative  in 
East  Siberia  may  be  judged  by  the  annual  report  of  the  society  of  consumers  of  the 
employees  of  the  Transbaikal  railway,  just  published.  This  society  is  the  oldest 
co-operative  association  in  East  Siberia  and  one  of  the  oldest  in  all  Russia  (it  has 
existed  18  years).  As  a  Government  co-operative,  it  conducts  its  operations  in  accord- 
ance with  a  fixed  tradition,  and  cannot  adapt  itself  to  rapid  changes  of  the  market, 
and  the  circle  of  its  clients  is  restricted  to  the  railway  employees.  Consequently,  in 
comparison  with  other  consumers'  associations,  the  society  is  not  in  the  most  favour- 
able position.  Yet,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  report  for  1915,  it  sold  for  the  year  goods  to 
the  amount  of  4,500,000  roubles  (£450,000),  or  one  and  a  half  times  more  than  had  been 
estimated.  Disposing  of  share  capital  to  the  amount  of  560,000  roubles  (£56,000),  the 
society  made  for  1915  a  net  profit  of  220,000  roubles  (£22,000).  These  figures  throw 
light  on  the  causes  of  the  rapid  growth  of  consumers'  associations  in  East  Siberia. 


FINANCING  SALES  ABROAD  BY  DRAFTS. 

In  its  issue  of  February,  the  Foreign  Trade  Bulletin  of  the  American  Express 
Company  sets  forth  the  following  instructions  for  financing  sales  abroad  by  drafts. 
Extending  credit  to  foreign  buyers  does  not  involve  a  tie-up  of  the  manufacturer's 
capital,  when  shipments  are  financed  by  drafts.  No  manufacturer  of  good  standing 
need  wait  for  his  money  on  such  sale  His  draft  against  his  foreign  customer,  drawn 
payable  to  his  own  order  and  endorsed  with  his  signature,  can  be  discounted,  thus  pro- 
viding the  manufacturer  with  the  funds  necessary  for  his  own  current  business. 

Discounting  charges  are  paid  usually  by  the  foreign  buyer,  because  the  buyer 
receives  time  accommodation  for  which  he  is  willing  to  pay.  These  charges  may  or 
may  not  be  apparent  on  the  face  of  the  draft  itself,  although  the  net  result  is  the  same 
in  that  the  drawee  pays  costs.  For  instance,  most  dollar  drafts  against  far  eastern 
importers,  as  well  as  some  against  South  American  drawees,  bear  the  clause  "  payable 
with  interest  at  6  per  cent  per  annum  from  date  of  issue  to  approximate  due  date  of 
arrival  of  cover  in  New  York."  The  use  of  that  clause  varies  according  to  the  country 
in  which  draft  will  be  collected,  and  according  to  the  terms  of  sale  agreed  upon  between 
buyer  and  seller. 

WHY  IMPORTERS  DEMAND  CREDIT. 

The  reason  for  the  foreign  customer's  willingness  to  pay  costs  of  discounting 
drafts  is  identical  with  the  reason  for  his  demand  for  credit.  In  most  foreign  terri- 
tories, particularly  in  South  America  and  the  Orient,  money  rates  are  high.  Local 
banks  charge  borrowers  anywhere  from  eight  to  eighteen  per  cent  for  money  advanced. 
The  local  importer  who  does  business  with  American  manufacturers  on  a  cash  basis 
therefore  penalizes  himself  by  paying  the  high  money  rate,  if  there  is  any  chance  of 
securing  goods  on  credit  terms  that  permit  him  to  pay  6  per  cent  for  the  accommoda- 
tion under  time  drafts. 

European  exporters  have  always  recognized  this  condition,  and  for  the  money  rate 
have  been  liberal  in  credits.    That  is  they  have  been  willing  to  sell  foreign  buyers 
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under  "  documents  against  acceptance  of  draft "  terms,  whereby  the  purchaser  obtained 
accommodation  on  a  six  per  cent  basis,  and  the  discounting  banker  carried  the  credit. 

In  between  the  American  manufacturer  and  his  foreign  customer  comes  the  banker. 
The  banker  really  extends  the  credit  when  he  discounts  a  draft.  The  banker  is 
protected  primarily  by  the  endorsement  of  the  manufacturer.  At  the  foreign  end,  the 
banker  is  protected  by  the  control  of  the  shipment  itself,  which  is  represented  by  ship- 
ping documents  attached  to  the  draft.  The  foreign  buyer  cannot  obtain  the  shipment 
until  he  has  paid  or  "  accepted 99  the  draft  in  the  banker's  possession.  The  act  of 
acceptance  consists  in  the  endorsing  of  the  draft  by  the  buyer  abroad  with  his  signa- 
ture and  the  date.  Not  until  such  acceptance  or  payment  can  the  buyer  obtain  the  bills 
of  lading  controlling  the  shipment. 

FIGURING  AMOUNTS  ON  DOLLAR  DRAFTS. 

In  drawing  a  dollar  draft,  the  American  manufacturer  has  just  one  thing  to  bear 
in  mind,  the  cash  amount  he  must  receive  to  clear  himself  at  time  the  draft  is  discon- 
tinued. To  show  how  a  $1,000  shipment  goes  forward  under  a  draft  for  $1,027.50, 
so  that  the  manufacturer  may  "break  even,"  consider  the  following  sale 
to  a  Buenos  Aires  customer  under  the  common  credit  terms  of  "  ninety  days."  Assume 
that  amount  of  manufacturer's  invoice,  including  cost,  insurance,  freight 
and  incidental  charges  is  exactly  $1,000.  Interest  is  usually  figured  from  date  of 
sailing,  and  the  charge  would  cover  150  days;  30  days  to  Buenos  Aires,  90  days  for 
the  term  of  draft,  and  30  days  for  return  of  funds.  Interest  at  6  per  cent  for  150  days 
is  $25.  To  this  should  be  added  the  bank's  usual  collection  commission,  say  one-quarter 
per  cent,  or  $2.50.  The  draft  drawn  by  the  manufacturer  should  therefore  be  for 
$1,027.50,  which,  when  discounted  in  New  York,  would  net  the  manufacturer  the  need- 
ful $1,000. 

Dollar  drafts  should  always  be  drawn  with  the  clause :  "  Payable  at  the  holding 
bank's  selling  rate  of  exchange  for  sight  bills  on  New  York."  Drafts,  as  well  as 
invoices,  marine  insurance  policy,  consular  invoices,  etc.,  should  be  drawn  in  duplicate, 
so  that  the  extra  set  can  be  sent  forward  by  a  different  steamer,  to  protect  against 
possible  loss  of  originals  in  the  mail. 

COLLECTION  INSTRUCTIONS  REQUIRED. 

American  manufacturers  should  always  provide  bankers  with  definite  instructions 
as  to  conditions  under  which  controlling  documents  (bills  of  lading,  and  insurance 
policies)  should  be  surrendered  to  drawees.  That  is,  whether  such  documents  are  to 
be  delivered  upon  "  acceptance  "  of  draft — or  against  "  payment."  In  certain  lines  the 
custom  is  to  ship  goods  under  time  drafts,  but  to  deliver  documents  only  upon  payment. 
The  goods  remain  under  control  of  the  collecting  bank  for  the  time  intervening  before 
payment.  In  these  matters,  bankers  always  require  instruction,  as  well  as  on  the  "  pro- 
testing 99  of  unpaid  or  unaccepted  drafts. 

Procedure  in  drawing  drafts  often  varies,  according  to  the  country  of  destination. 
In  Australia,  for  instance,  an  important  "  colonial  clause  "  on  sterling  drafts  simplifies 
the  figuring  of  interest  and  exchange,  while  a  change  from  draft  to  cheque  form  for 
collections  on  certain  European  countries  saves  appreciable  amounts  for  stamp  fees. 
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THE  KARA  SEA  ROUTE. 

In  connection  with  the  information  recently  given  by  Mr.  L.  Dana  Wilgress, 
Canadian  Government  Commercial  Agent  at  Omsk,  Siberia,  regarding  the  Kara  Sea 
route  to  Siberia  (Weekly  Bulletin  No.  680),  it  may  be  noted  that  the  Siberian  Steam- 
ship Manufacturing  and  Trading  Company,  Limited,  are  in  the  market  for  Canadian 
products  suitable  for  Eussia  which  they  will  load  on  a  ship  to  sail  for  the  Kara  sea 
from  either  New  York  or  Baltimore  about  the  end  of  June.  Further  information  will 
be  given  on  application  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

The  underlying  cut  is  illustrative  of  the  Kara  Sea  route  to  Siberia. 


The  Kara  Sea  Route. 


MARKET  FOR  PAPER  IN  CHINA. 

(United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 

China's  import  trade  in  paper  is  in  a  very  healthy  condition.  It  is  improbable 
that  the  domestic  manufacture  of  paper  along  modern  lines  will  be  greatly  extended 
in  the  near  future,  and  this  means  that  foreign  paper  will  be  required  to  supply  an 
increasing  demand.  The  changes  within  the  country  during  recent  years  have  vastly 
increased  the  number  and  circulation  of  native  newspapers,  and  the  output  of  pub- 
lishing houses  for  school  and  other  books.  Advertising,  both  by  foreign  and  Chinese 
dealers,  also  is  increasing,  with  the  result  that  the  market  for  foreign  paper  and  paper 
requisites  is  expanding. 

Three  Mills  Equipped  to  Compete  with  Imported  Paper. 

Although  the  Chinese  paper  industry  is  probably  the  oldest  in  the  world,  the 
methods  used  are  very  crude.  Only  three  mills  in  the  country  are  equipped  to  produce 
paper  similar  to  the  imported  article.  Two  of  them  belong  to  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment, and  are  situated  in  the  adjacent  cities  of  Hankow  and  Wuchang,  on  the  Yangtze. 
The  third  is  at  Shanghai. 
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The  two  Government  mills  are  equipped  with  American  machinery,  and  engineers 
were  brought  out  from  the  United  States  to  install  the  machinery  and  superintend 
the  work.  One  is  the  property  of  the  Provincial  Government  of  Hupeh,  and  the  other 
of  the  Central  Government.  They  have  been  idle  the  greater  portion  of  the  time  since 
their  installation,  for  several  reasons,  including  breakdowns  in  the  machinery.  The 
one  belonging  to  the  Central  Government  is  now  in  operation,  and  there  has  been 
talk  of  reopening  the  other.  The  former  is  a  large  and  well-equipped  plant,  capable 
of  turning  out  most  grades  from  common  cap  to  bank-note  paper.  At  present  the 
output  consists  of  cheap  news  and  book  paper,  cover  paper,  and  coloured  sheets,  the 
bulk  being  of  the  first  of  these  classes,  for  the  native  newspapers.  The  mill  employs 
both  sulphite  and  mechanical  wood-pulp. 

The  mill  at  Shanghai  is  owned  by  a  Japanese  concern.  It  is  well  equipped  with 
three  large  machines  and  has  a  daily  capacity  of  '50  to  60  tons.  The  output  consists 
of  machine-glazed  cap,  cheap  news  print,  and  wrapping  and  tissue  paper.  The  total 
product  is  said  to  be  sold  for  several  months  in  advance,  so  far  does  the  demand  for 
foreign  style  paper  in  China  at  present  exceed  the  supply. 

The  imports  of  paper  for  the  eight  years  from  1908  to  1915  show  an  expansion 
of  75  per  cent  up  to  1914,  while  in  1915  there  was  a  small  falling  off,  but  this  was  due 
wholly  to  a  shortage,  not  .in  the  demand  but  in  the  supply. 

Wood-pulp  in  the  Country's  Import  Returns. 

Wood-pulp  first  appeared  in  the  import  returns  in  1909,  with  a  quantity  of  1,526 
short  tons;  and  this  had  increased,  with  some  fluctuations,  by  1915,  to  2,425  tons. 
Prior  to  the  outbreak  of  war  the  principal  countries  of  origin  were  Sweden,  Norway, 
Germany  and  Great  Britain,  with  negligible  amounts  from  a  few  other  countries, 
including  the  United  States.  In  1915  Great  Britain  and  Germany  had  disappeared 
from  the  list,  and  J apan  stood  second  only  to  Sweden ;  while  imports  from  the  United 
States,  though  still  small,  had  materially  increased.  Practically  all  of  the  imports 
are  entered  at  Shanghai  and  Hankow. 

The  number  of  foreign  newspapers  in  China  is  small,  and  the  circulation  is  in  no 
case  very  great.  Nearly  all  use  their  paper  in  sheets.  In  the  Chinese  newspaper  field 
the  circulation  of  some  of  those  in  Shanghai  is  beginning  to  compare  favourably  with 
that  of  smaller  metropolitan  papers  in  Europe  and  the  United  States.  The  leading- 
Shanghai  paper  claims  30,000  copies  a  day.  This  is  the  only  one  using  paper  in  rolls, 
all  the  others  purchasing  in  sheets.  This  sheet  paper  comes  at  present  mainly  from  the 
Scandinavian  countries  and  Japan,  though  a  considerable  quantity  is  made  at  Hankow. 

Demand  for  various  classes  of  Foreign  Paper. 

The  classes  of  foreign  paper  for  which  the  demand  is  greatest  are  machine-glazed 
cap,  cap  with  one  side  calendered,  print  paper  (calendered,  uncalendered,  and  coloured), 
news  print  in  cheap  grades,  cover  and  art  paper,  glazed  and  tissue  paper,  kraft  and 
wrapping  paper,  and  strawboard. 

Machine-glazed  cap  is  manufactured  particularly  for  the  Chinese  market  and 
heads  all  other  varieties  in  the  import  returns.  It  is  almost  a  tissue  paper,  and  the 
large  demand  for  it  can  be  understood  by  referring  to  the  customary  form  of  Chinese 
books  and  pamphlets,  which  are  usually  printed  with  uncut  leaves  and  on  one  side  of 
.the  paper  only.  It  comes  in  sheets,  25  by  44  inches,  500  of  them  weighing  16£  pounds. 
Large  quantities  are  received  from  Norway  and  Sweden,  and  smaller  quantities  (in 
normal  times)  from  Germany  and  Austria. 

Coloured  printing  paper — pink,  green,  yellow,  and  orange — is  much  used  for 
posters,  street  advertising,  etc.  It  may  be  glazed  on  one  side,  but  usually  is  unglazed. 
Cheap  news  print  is  bought  mainly  in  the  31  by  33  inch  size,  37  pounds  to  a  ream  of 
500  sheets.  There  is  some  demand  for  27  by  40  inch  and  25  by  30  inch  sizes.  It  is 
this  paper  that  is  mainly  used  for  Chinese  newspapers,  job  work,  Chinese  account 
books,  scratch  pads,  wrapping  paper  in  silk  shops,  and  linings  for  tea  boxes. 
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Many  other  classes  of  Paper  in  vise. 

Cover  and  art  paper,  glazed  and  embossed,  is  much  used  for  covering  fancy  boxes 
and  making  Chinese  envelopes.  Glazed  and  tissue  papers,  in  white  and  many  bright 
colours,  are  used  for  making  paper  ornaments  and  artificial  flowers  and  many  other 
purposes  of  a  similar  nature.  Kraft  and  wrapping  papers  have  a  fairly  large  sale. 
Strawboard  comes  almost  entirely  from  Japan,  being  imported  in  all  weights,  and  by 
the  ton.  There  is  some  demand  for  foolscap  paper  in  the  16£  by  27  inch  size,  32 
pounds  to  a  ream  of  480  sheets;  for  glazed  printing  papers  in  the  27  by  40  inch  size, 
60  pounds  to  500  sheets,  and  the  31  by  43  inch  size,  70  pounds  to  500  sheets;  and  for 
unglazed  printing  paper  in  the  27  by  40  inch  size,  60  pounds  to  500  sheets.  These  are 
used  for  the  better  class  of  Chinese  books,  for  books  printed  in  English,  and  for  foreign 
account  books. 


LATIN-AMERICAN  TRADE  POSSIBILITIES. 

The  following  paragraphs,  taken  in  part  from  the  Pan-American  Union,  are 
descriptive  of  trade  possibilities  in  Central  and  South  America : — 

Broadly  speaking,  Latin- America  is  one  of  the  new  quarters  of  the  world.  It 
has  an  older  culture  than  ours,  and  it  would  be  to  our  advantage  to  study  the  systems 
of  thought  and  law  and  other  things  that  count  in  life  that  dominate  in  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  America.  Nevertheless,  for  lack  of  economic  pressure  and,  until  quite 
recently,  of  immigration  and,  because  of  the  enormous  extent  of  natural  resources, 
there  has  been  no  general  mastery  and  development  of  those  resources.  In  most 
Latin- American  countries  the  people  to-day  are  merely  living  on  the  fringe  of  the 
country,  so  far  as  natural  wealth  and  possibilities  are  concerned. 

The  vast  continent  of  South  America  and  the  by  no  means  inconsiderable  terri- 
tory of  Central  America — nor  ought  we  to  forget  the  Latin  West  Indies — offer  an 
inviting  market  for  the  widest  possible  variety  of  our  products  and,  indeed,  for  pro- 
ducts of  which  we  have  yet  produced  no  respectable  quantity  for  purposes  of  export. 
The  chief  demand  in  all  the  Latin  countries  is  for  what  we  may  call  medial  products, 
that  is  to  say,  for  those  things  that  are  directly  necessary  for  the  protection  of  native 
raw  materials.  Thus  everything  that  enters  into  the  development  of  railways  and 
transportation  facilities  generally  is  an  absolute  necessity  for  every  Latin- American 
country  whenever  it  sets  out  to  develop  its  resources  one  stage  further  than  that 
vvhich  it  has  reached.  That  surely  should  be  a  significant  fact  for  the  people  of  this 
country.  They  might  long  ago  have  taken  vigorous  steps  to  associate  in  the  Latin  - 
American  mind  all  that  is  new  and  comprehensive  in  railroad  expansion  and  railroad 
facilities  with  American  capital  and  American  exporters. 

ROLLING  STOCK  OF  ENGLISH  ORIGIN. 

At  present  the  railroads  of  Argentina  are  owned  in  England,  and  I  noted  with 
interest  that  the  locomotives  there  had  been  made  in  Leeds.  In  Brazil  I  observed 
that  only  a  small  part  of  the  rolling  stock  came  from  the  United  States,  and  in  Chile 
I  noted  a  few  specimens  from  the  Baldwin  works,  but  for  the  most  part  the  rolling 
stock  came  from  England  or  the  continent  of  Europe.  As  in  railroad  development 
so  in  the  industries  dependent  upon  the  production  of  power;  everywhere  power 
houses  are  being  constructed  in  Latin-America  in  connection  with  municipal  enter- 
prises or  the  activities  of  public-service  corporations.  The  machinery  and,  equally 
important,  the  fuel  have  largely  to  be  supplied  from  abroad.  The  South  American 
continent  has  disclosed  but  little  fuel  except,  perhaps,  Argentina's  recently  discovered 
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petroleum  and  the  Colombian  and  Peruvian  oil  wells,  both  of  which  fields  have  not 
yet  reached  an  advanced  stage  of  development,  and  a  certain  quantity  of  coal  in  the 
southern  part  of  Chile. 

DEMAND  FOR  MANUFACTURED  GOODS. 

Then,  too,  there  is  a  demand  for  manufactured  articles  of  every  possible  and 
imaginable  type,  and  above  all  those  which  have  to  do  with  agriculture.  Uruguay, 
Southern  Brazil,  and  Argentina  form  one  of  the  great  wheat  regions  of  the  world; 
the  demand  for  sugar  machinery  is  growing  constantly  in  the  tropical  sections  of 
the  continent;  and  the  Brazillian  cotton  market  is  going  to  take  its  place  some  day 
beside  that  of  our  own  south  and  of  Egypt.  Then,  too,  all  the  luxurious  accompani- 
ments of  refined  taste  are  in  demand,  and  these  tastes  in  Latin-America  are  in  a 
remarkable  degree  to  be  found  everywhere  and  in  no  way  inferior  to  those  which 
characterize  the  greatest  capitals  of  the  world.  The  Latin-American  even  of  moder- 
ate standing  enjoys  a  cultivated  acquaintance  with  the  fine  things  of  Europe — with 
European  literature  and  drama,  with  the  finest  costumes  that  Paris  and  London  can 
produce— a  familiarity  that  is,  indeed,  rare  in  the  United  States.  And  I  have  men- 
tioned here  only  the  superficial  things,  for  the  Latin- American,  especially  if  a  pro- 
fessional man,  is  closely  -  in  touch  with  all  that  goes  on  in  the  European  centres  of 
his  profession ;  he  has  the  latest  law  books  from  Paris,  the  latest  scientific  instruments 
from  Germany,  and  is  constantly  alive  to  all  the  intellectual  currents  of  Europe. 
This  intimacy  between  Latin-America  and  Europe  is  bound  to  create  a  strong  demand 
throughout  Central  and  South  America  for  articles  of  refinement  and  culture  and 
to  create  there  at  least  as  excellent  a  market  as  we  have  in  our  own  country  for  those 
whose  business  it  is  to  supply  such  markets. 

RAW  MATERIALS  IN  EXCHANGE. 

What  has  Latin- America  to  give  in  return  for  these  by  no  means  inconsiderable 
demands  that  she  makes  upon  the  rest  of  the  world?  She  can  give  raw  products  and 
those  alone.  Grain,  fruit,  meat,  coffee,  wool,  hides,  fine  woods  and  dye  woods,  rubber, 
precious  metals,  and  industrial  minerals — these  are  the  things  that  Latin-America 
has  and  which  she  proposes  to  exchange  either  for  tools  with  which  to  get  further 
supplies  of  raw  material  or  for  objects  requisite  to  the  ordinary  carrying  on  of  a  highly 
organized  and  complex  social  system.  Of  any  one  of  the  materials  that  I  have  men- 
tioned Latin- America  seems  to  possess  an  inexhaustible  supply,  and  her  capacity  to 
meet  the  growing  requirements  of  the  rest  of  the  world  for  these  things  would  appear 
to  reach  as  far  as  human  vision  can  foretell.  In  proportion  as  the  necessities  of  trans- 
portation are  met  and  the  difficulties  of  extracting  and  preparing  for  shipment  or  even 
for  manufacture  on  the  spot  of  these  raw  products,  the  economic  wealth  of  Central 
and  South  America  will  loom  larger  and  larger  in  the  eyes  of  international  economists. 

INVESTMENTS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  ARE  PRODIGIOUS. 

Let  us  see  briefly  how  these  things  balance  and  what  condition  will  result.  So 
far  as  Latin-America  has  been  developed  to  this  stage  she  owes  it  pretty  much  wholly 
to  Europe.  ,  Europe  carried  Central  and  South  America  as  Europe  long  carried  the 
United  States.  Is  it  not  rather  recently  that  we  ceased  to  be  a  debtor  nation  our- 
selves? To-day,  except  possibly  for  one  or  two  Central  American  Republics,  the  Latin- 
American  world  is  dominated  by  Europe  financially  and  commercially.  The  invest- 
ments of  Great  Britain  alone  are  really  prodigious,  amounting  to  fifty-one  hundred 
millions  of  our  money  in  public  loans,  national  or  local,  in  public-service  corporations, 
and  in  banking  and  transportation.  To  some  extent  the  vast  trade  that  Great  Britain 
enjoys  with  Latin- America  is  nothing  more  than  disguised  interest  upon  these  great 
investments.  Great  Britain  has  come  to  depend  upon  the  food  products  of  Latin- 
America  to  such  an  extent  that  her  subsidized  shipping  lines,  which  have  to  maintain 
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a  continuous  stream  of  food-bearing  vessels  from  Argentina  and  Uruguay  to  England, 
have  always  been  willing  to  reduce  the  outgoing  freight  rates  even  below  actual  cost 
in  order  not  to  have  the  boats,  which  necessarily  must  return  to  South  America,  go  out 
empty.  That,  perhaps,  is  the  secret  why  the  exporter  from  the  United  States  has  often 
found  it  cheaper  to  send  his  goods  to  Southampton  for  transmission  to  Latin-America 
than  to  send  them  direct  from  Boston j)v  New  York. 

BANKING  FACILITIES. 

Moreover,  European  banks  have  been  in  South  America  in  some  cases  for  nearly  a 
century,  and  they  have  been  very  strongly  established  for  over  a  half  century.  These 
banks  are  ready  to  give  credit,  and  they  are  so  closely  allied  with  the  merchant  that 
they  are  always  willing  to  back  him  up  and  enable  him  to  sell  credit,  although  his  main 
business  is  to  sell  merchandise  and  not  credit.  The  power  of  these  European  financial 
institutions  is  soon  realized  by  any  man  who  seeks  to  enter  a  Latin-American  market, 
and  he  is  indeed  grateful  for  the  initiative  and  enterprise  that  has  characterized  the 
policy  of  one  of  our  great  national  banks,  now  opening  branches  throughout  Central 
and  South  America. 

BANKS  MUST  CO-OPERATE. 

This  South  American  market  is  inviting,  but  we  have  to  work  fairly  hard  in  order 
to  earn  our  share  therein.  I  have  just  mentioned  in  passing  the  constructive  policy 
of  a  financial  institution  in  this  country;  but,  of  course,  we  ought  not  to  expect  one 
bank  to  do  it  all.  More  banks  have  got  to  co-operate  in  handling  our  business  for  us 
in  Latin-America,  and  now  that  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  has  been  amended  banks  may 
combine  to  open  joint  branches  anywhere  in  Latin- America.  Similarly  our  schools 
must  teach  Spanish.  It  wrould  be,  in  my  opinion,  an  excellent  step  if  a  practical 
knowledge  of  Spanish  based  on  at  least  two  years'  study  were  demanded  of  each 
graduate  of  any  of  our  high  schools,  and  if  a  similar  knowledge  of  Portuguese  as  well 
were  obtainable  in  our  high  schools  of  commerce. 

There  is  one  group  of  bankers  to  whom  especially  we  must  look  for  assistance  in 
building  up  our  Latin-American  trade.  The  willingness  of  the  investment  bankers  to 
tie  up  money  in  Latin- America  for  a  long  period  will  determine  to  some  considerable 
extent  the  demand  in  Latin- America  for  our  products.  Many  investments  exist  in 
South  American  enterprises  of  long  standing  which  are  most  conservative  in  character. 
On  account  of  the  scarcity  of  money  in  South  America  their  income  return  is  sub- 
stantially higher  than  investments  of  equal  strength  in  this  country.  These  must  be 
investigated  and  placed  before  the  people  of  this  country.  There  are  many  other  details 
of  this  sort  that  I  could  mention  including  the  necessity  of  deliberately  creating  here 
a  dependable  market  for  the  other  raw  products  of  Latin- America  than  those  we 
normally  consume,  even  though  such  a  market  be  momentarily  unprofitable.  There  is 
one  thing  in  particular  that  I  wish  in  closing  to  impress  upon  all  as  a  vital  necessity, 
and  that  is  the  realization  that  business  in  Latin-America  is  normally  done  on  the 
basis  of  the  90-day  note,  and  not  on  the  basis  of  a  cash  check.  This  is  a  situation  that 
may  be  overcome  in  time,  but  for  a  good  while  it  will  exist,  and  we  must  adjust  our- 
selves to  it. 
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CANADIAN  RED  AND  WHITE  PINE,  AND  CANADIAN  SPRUCE  MAY  BE 
USED  FOR  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  ARTICLES  REQUIRED 
BY  BRITISH  WAR  DEPARTMENT. 

With  further  reference  to  a  statement  which  was  published  in  Weekly  Bulletin 
No.  678,  regarding  the  use  of  Canadian  red  and  white  pine  in  the  manufacture  of 
articles  required  by  the  British  War  Department,  the  following  is  a  revised  list  dis- 
patched to  this  department  by  Mr.  W.  L.  Griffith,  secretary  to  the  Canadian  High 
Commissioner  in  London,  England: — 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  attached  list  brings  in  Canadian  spruce  under  the  same 
category  as  Canadian  red  and  white  pine. 

LIST  OF  SERVICE  PATTERN  ARTICLES  WHICH  MAY  BE  MADE  OF  CANADIAN  RED  AND  WHITE  PINE 

AND  CANADIAN  SPRUCE. 

Bottoms,  wood,  in  28  piece,s,  tent  store  Canadian  red  pine. 

Board,  knife  Canadian  white  pine  and  spruce. 

Box,  brush  Canadian  red  pine  and  spruce. 

Bottoms,  wood,  mk.  II,  tent,  circular,  single,  linen.  .  .Canadian  red  pine. 

Poles,  ridge  and  upright,  tent,  marquee,  H.P.,  large ..  Canadian  red  pine  and  spruce. 

Bottoms,  wood,  tent,  marquee,  small  Canadian  red  pine. 

Rest  tripod,  musketry  instruction  Canadian  red  pine  and  spruce. 

Screens,  indicating-poles   " 

Frames,  screens,  bedside  Canadian  red  pine. 

Frames,  curtains,  M.S  Canadian  red  pine  and  spruce. 

Box,  duplicator   " 

Box,  typewriting  machine  Canadian  red  pine. 

Pole,  long  arm  Canadian  red  pine  and  spruce. 

Drawers,  chest  of,  painted  Canadian  red  and  white  pine. 

Tables,  dressing,  painted  Canadian  red  and  white  pine,  and 

spruce. 

Trough,  dough,  one  sack  folding  Canadian  white  pine. 

Chests,  tool,  empty,  Nos.  12  and  14  Canadian  red  pine  and  spruce. 

Shelter,  W.T.  sets,  pack — 
Poles — 

Upright  Canadian  red  pine. 

Ridge  Canadian  red  pine  and  spruce. 

Poles,  10  feet,  flag,  distinguishing  *   " 

Boards,  bakery,  carrying  Canadian  white  pine. 

Chests,  tool,  empty,  Nos.  6  and  7  Canadian  red  pine  and  spruce. 

Board,  black,  school,  or  musketry  instruction  Canadian  white  pine. 

Easel,  school  Canadian  red  pine. 

Box,  tool,  regimental  armourers  Canadian  red  and  white  pine  and 

spruce  (parts). 

Musket,  wooden  Canadian  red  pine  and  spruce. 

Form,  dining  tent  Canadian  red  pine. 

Table,  dining  tent — top  and  trestle   " 

Tray,  medicine   " 

Clothes-horse  Canadian  red  pine  and  spruce. 

Chests,  tool,  empty,  Nos.  3  and  4   " 

Pole,  colour,  camp   " 

Pole,  musketry  instruction   " 

Box,  clothing  or  schoolmaster's   V 

Poles,  disc,  marking   " 

Table,  operating,  folding   *  " 

Ladders,  step   '* 

Screen,  four-fold   " 

Tables,  ward  Canadian  red  and  white  pine. 

Boxes,  lamp,  acetylene,  with  glass  front  Canadian  red  pine  and  spruce. 

Desks — 

Office,  single  (for  parts)  Canadian  red  pine,   birch  and 

spruce. 

Schoolmaster's.  \  Canadian  red  pine  and  spruce. 

School   " 

Tent,  marquee,  small — 
Pole — 

Ridge  Canadian  red  pine. 

Upright   " 
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list  of  service  pattern  articles,  etc. — Continued. 

Tents,  dining — 

Poles  Canadian  red  pine  and  spruce. 

Tents,  store — 

Poles  

Poles,  tent,  operating   " 

Stands,  machine,  weighing,  man   " 

Chests,  tool,  empty,  Nos.  2,  11  and  13   ;" 

Boards,  bedstead,  Malta  pattern  Canadian  white  and  red  pine. 

Refrigerator,  alternative  pattern  Canadian  red  and  white  pine,  and 

spruce. 

Stand  military  practice  post — 

Appurtenances  Canadian  red  pine  and  spruce. 

Boxes,  lantern,  distinguishing  Canadian  red  pine. 

Poles,  shelter,  W.T.  timber  Canadian  red  pine  and  spruce. 

Tray,  dinner  Canadian  red  pine. 

Boxes,  disinfector,  steam,  portable,  box  pattern.  ...  " 

Board,  pastry  Canadian  white  pine. 

Seats,  stools,  close,  P. A  Canadian  red  pine  and  spruce. 

Refrigerator,  mark  II   " 

Tables — 

Office  Canadian  white  and  red  pine,  and 

spruce  (parts). 

Recreation  room  Canadian  spruce. 

Round  Canadian  birch. 

Table  side — 

6  feet  by  3  feet  Canadian  spruce. 

4  feet  by  2  feet  2  inches   " 

Tables  and  forms,  soldiers — 

Tops,  6  feet  and  4  feet  

Tables,  kitchen,  M.S. — 

Large  and  small   " 

Table,  cell  

Table,  bedside   " 

Table,  portable,  F.S  

Grindstone,  F.S.  frame  Canadian  red  pine  (parts). 

Cabinet,  coal  '.  Canadian  red  pine  and  spruce. 

Boards,  black,  kindergarten  Canadian  white  pine. 

Table,  kindergarten  Canadian  red  pine. 

Stands,  delineator  Canadian  birch. 

Delineator  mat  Canadian  birch  and  red  pine. 

Towels,  horse  Canadian  red  pine. 

Press,  linen,  grained  mahogany   " 

Boxes,  lamp,  siege — 

To  hold  4  Canadian  white  pine. 

To  hold  2  Canadian  red  pine  and  spruce. 

To  hold  1  

Rod,  boning,  common  Canadian  red  pine. 

Table,  6  feet  trade  pattern — tops   " 

Chests,  office,  R.E  Canadian  red  pine  and  spruce. 

Glass,  looking,  military  prisons  Canadian  white  pine. 

Poles,  tent,  marquee,  H.P.,  small  Canadian  red  pine  and  spruce. 

Box,  horseshoe  Canadian  spruce  and  rock  elm. 

Cases,  wood,  packing   .   .  .Canadian  red  pine  and  spruce. 


CANADIAN  POTATOES  SUPREME  IN  CUBAN  MARKET. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Manzer,  representing  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  and  the 
New  Brunswick  Government  in  Havana,  has  forwarded  the  following  facts  relative  to 
shipments  of  Canadian  potatoes  to  Cuba,  together  with  notes  on  lumber,  codfish,  sar- 
dines, hay  and  malt  conditions. 

Potatoes. — The  arrivals  of  potatoes  this  week  at  the  port  of  Havana  amounted  to 
21,508  sacks  and  barrels.  The  entire  shipment  came  from  New  Brunswick,  Canada, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  put  on  an  additional  steamer  from  Boston  in  order  to  handle 
this  large  quantity.  The  steamer  Limon  arrived  on  Tuesday  with  9,650  sacks,  and  the 
steamer  Sarramacca  arrived  on  Thursday  with  11,858  sacks  and  barrels. 

These  two  shipments  were  sold  for  $136,552  c.i.f.  Havana,  and  are  the  most  valu- 
able Canadian  shipments  of  potatoes  that  ever  arrived  in  Cuba  in  one  week. 
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During  the  five  months,  ending  J anuary  30,  when  shipments  of  the  1.916  crop 
have  been  coming  forward,  Canada  has  shipped  to  Cuba  250,000  sacks  and  barrels  of 
potatoes  which  were  sold  for  upwards  of  $1,400,000.  About  200,000  of  these  came  to 
the  port  of  Havana  and  the  balance  to  other  ports  of  the  island. 

Lumber. — Although  building  material  such  as  brick,  cement,  lime,  sand,  stone, 
lumber,  iron,  steel,  and  tiles  have  advanced  in  price  from  30  per  cent  to  50  per  cent 
within  the  last  year,  it  is  claimed  that  building  operations  are  going  forward  on  a 
larger  scale  than  ever  before  in  Cuba. 

The  demand  for  lumber  is  very  great  and  dealers  are  finding  great  difficulty  in 
supplying  the  needs  of  their  customers  at  country  points,  as  lumber  shipments  are 
sometimes  held  up  for  many  days  on  account  of  the  freight  congestion  on  the  Cuban 
railways. 

Codfish. — Canada  is  supplying  most  of  the  codfish  now  coming  to  Cuba  and  prices 
are  firm.    The  arrivals  this  week  included  2,561  cases  from  Nova  Scotia. 

Sardines. — There  is  a  large  demand  in  Cuba  for  sardines,  supplies  coming  chiefly 
from  Norway.    Three  hundred  cases  arrived  this  week  from  Canada. 

Hay. — The  arrivals  of  hay  this  week  from  Canada  were  1,202  bales  from  Montreal. 
Prices  are  holding  firm  for  the  better  grades. 

Malt. — The  importations  this  week  included  470  packages  of  malt  from  Canada. 


NEED  FOR  DEVELOPMENT  OF  ANGLO-ITALIAN  INTERESTS. 

{London  Times  Trade  Supplement.) 

The  participation  of  Italy  in  the  war  on  the  side  of  the  Allies  has  opened  a  wide 
field  for  British  enterprise.  Apart  from  coal  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  wood 
from  Austria,  which  amounted  to  £12,968,000  and  £4,545,000  respectively,  Italian 
imports  for  1913  from  Great  Britain,  Germany  and  Austria  were  as  follows: 
£10,702,800,  £24,507,600,  and  £6,041,000,  respectively. 

If  we  examine  Italy's  exports,  we  find  that  goods  valued  at  £10,420,000  went  to 
Great  Britain;  to  Germany,  £13,738,000;  to  Austria,  £8,846,000.  The  total  Italian 
exports  to  all  destinations  amounted  to  £100,466,000.  Agricultural  products  accounted 
for  almost  £20,000,000,  the  more  important  items  being  dairy  produce,  poultry,  and 
eggs,  fresh  vegetables,  potatoes,  fresh  fruit,  nuts,  and  dried  fruit.  Of  these  commodi- 
ties the  Central  Empires  took  £7,446,000,  as  against  £1,486,000  exported  to  the  United 
Kingdom. 

The  consideration  of  the  figures  for  exports  in  connection  with  trade  opening  for 
British  industries  in  Italy  may  appear  superfluous  or  out  of  place  until  we  examine 
the  reasons  underlying  the  important  part  they  played  in  keeping  the  Italian  market 
open  to  German  manufactured  goods  in  direct  competition  with  some  of  the  national 
industries. 

RAPID  INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT. 

Italy's  policy  has  been  to  a  great  extent  a  protective  one  and  her  industries  have 
made  rapid  and  astonishing  strides  in  the  last  forty  years.  If  she  has  not  sufficiently 
protected  those  manufacturers  who  were  already  in  a  position  to  cope  with  home 
demand,  or  fostered  those  who  required  it  to  be  able  to  develop  against  German  dump- 
ing, it  has  been  entirely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  threat  of  closing  the  Teutonic 
markets  against  her  agricultural  produce  has  constituted  a  trump  card  in  German 
hands. 
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The  richness  of  many  Italian  regions  .depends  on  the  cultivation  of  these  pro- 
ducts, and  inability  to  find  a  market  for  them  would  be  a  most  serious  matter  to  many 
thickly  populated  provinces.  Except  in  the  case  of  about  twenty  provinces  in  Northern 
Italy  the  cultivation  of  wheat  is  not  remunerative,  the  average  yield  being  very  poor, 
end  consequently  Italy  is  a  large  importer. 

Realizing  this,  and  to  be  prepared  for  the  fast  approaching  day  when  Italy's  com- 
mercial treaties  would  lapse,  imports  of  Italian  produce,  both  for  home  consumption 
and  re-export,  have  been  directly  encouraged  by  Germany  and  Austria  to  render  the 
traffic  still  greater,  as  the  following  figures  for  successive  years  will  show : — 

Exports  to  the  Central  Empires  for  the  years  shown.    Value  in  £1,000  Sterling. 


1908. 

1909. 

1910. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

Vegetable  produce.    .  . 

481 

520 

444 

439 

612 

666 

Fruit  

2,275 

3,151 

2,924 

3,643 

3,463 

4,501 

Flowers  

131 

161 

189 

296 

341 

440 

Total  

2,887 

3,832 

3,557 

4,378 

4,416 

r>,6f,7 

Nor  can  it  be  argued  that  these  products  are  essential  to  the  Central  Empires, 
Those  countries  are  large  producers  of  vegetables,  and  in  fact  they  export  large  quan- 
tities to  other  countries,  so  that  complaints  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  im 
German  agricultural  papers  against  the  importation  of  Italian  produce,  while  fruit 
could  be  obtained  elsewhere,  and  flowers  cannot  be  considered  as  essential  to  the  life 
of  a  nation. 

From  the  above  considerations  two  points  are  at  once  apparent : — 

(1)  That  the  opportunities  for  British  articles  in  Italy,  though  great,  are  not 
those  to  be  deduced  from  the  contemplation  of  import  figures  from  the  Central 
Empires  since  Italy  has  been  placed  at  a  disadvantage,  which  the  Teutonic  mind  was 
exploiting  with  the  system  and  ruthlessness  which  are  its  great  characteristics. 

(2)  That  at  the  same  time  as  a  field  is  opened  for  British  industries  in  Italy,  so 
also  there  is  a  vast  trade  to  be  done  in  Italian  produce  for  sale  in  Great  Britain  and 
possibly  her  colonies  to  the  relative  advantage  of  the  two  countries  in  both  spheres 
of  activity. 

The  all-important  factor  to  the  proper  development  of  both  activities  is  the  ques- 
tion of  establishing  proper  transport  facilities,  not  only  between  Italy  and  the  United 
Kingdom  but  also  between  the  former  and  other  Allied  countries  to  which  Italian 
produce  could  be  profitably  exported. 

Transport  Facilities. 

Lately  the  question  of  building  up  an  Italian  national  merchant  navy  and  the 
improvement  of  harbours  has  received  serious  consideration  and  the  hearty  support 
of  the  Government  of  Italy.  But  it  is  also  for  Great  Britain  to  see  that  Italian  ports 
are  better  served  in  this  respect  by  British-owned  ships,  and  the  matter  is  one  which 
opens  a  vast  field  of  research  and  subsequently  the  prospect  of  substantial  return  for 
the  time  and  money  invested  in  the  study  and  organization  of  an  efficient  service  to 
cope  with  Italian  trade. 

A  very  important  branch  of  this  question  is  the  establishment  of  direct  railway 
connection  between  England  and  Italy,  either  by  channel  ferry  or  tunnel. 


15641— 2£ 
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BRITISH  COLONIAL  REPORTS. 

Bermuda. 

(By  the  Assistant-Colonial  Secretary.) 

TRADE  OF  BERMUDA,  1915. 

Imports  into  Bermuda. 

The  value  of  the  imports  (exclusive  of  specie  valued  at  nil)  in  1915  was  £579,828. 

Compared  with  1914  this  shows  an  increase  of  £40,217.  The  following  is  a  com- 
parative table  for  the  two  years  1914  and  1915: — 

Other 

United         .                      British  United  Other 

Year.                 Total.            Kingdom.         Canada.        Colonies.  States.  Countries. 

1914  ..     ..     £565,611           £133,174           £75,352           £7,088  £349,284  £713 

1915  ..    ..       579,828             121,779             74,729             9,204  373,138   -  978 

In  the  above  figures  the  value  of  Government  stores,  civil,  military  and  naval, 
is  not  included. 

Exports  from  Bermuda. 

The  value  of  the  exports  (exclusive  of  specie  valued  at  £1,517  in  1915  was 
£106,149. 

Compared  with  1914,  this  shows  an  increase  of  $11,801.  The  total  value  of  the 
exports  for  the  year  of  the  produce  and  manufactures  of  the  colony  was  £101,663, 
as  against  £91,670  for  1914. 

Manufactures. 

There  are  no  manufactures  for  export  except  a  small  quantity  of  arrowroot  which 
is  prepared  by  hand  process.  The  manufacture  of  this  article  by  machinery  has  been 
abandoned,  owing  to  the  closing  of  the  factory  on  the  death  of  the  proprietor. 

The  cigar  factory  which  was  established  in  1906  has  also  ceased  to  exist,  but 
cigars  manufactured  from  Jamaica  tobacco  still  continue  to  be  produced  by  the  former 
employees  of  the  company. 

Agricultural  Industries. 

The  cultivation  of  onions,  potatoes,  and  lily  bulbs  for  the  United  States  markets 
still  continues  to  be  the  chief  agricultural  industry  of  these  islands.  The  principal 
market  is  New  York.  The  exportation  of  kitchen  garden  produce,  such  as  lettuce, 
beans,  peas,  parsley,  celery,  carrots,  beets,  etc.,  to  New  York  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year  is  increasing  gradually. 

The  potato  crop  for  1915  was  larger  than  usual,  and  the  average  price  received 
in  the  New  York  markets  was  high. 

The  quantities  exported  were  as  follows:  51,518  barrels,  of  a  declared  value  of 
£46,584.  The  quantity  exported  in  1914  was  41,125  barrels,  of  a  declared  value  of 
£35,623. 

The  quantity  and  value  of  the  onions  exported  during  the  last  two  years  are 
shown  in  the  following  table: — 

Quantity.  Value. 
Tear.  Crates.  £ 

1914   87,279  25,877 

1915    153,416  22,955 
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The  quantity  and  declared  value  of  green  vegetables  exported  in  1915,  exclusive 
of  potatoes  and  onions,  were  194,665  crates,  valued  at  £25,873,  as  compared  with  167,- 
596  crates  exported  in  1914,  of  a  declared  value  of  £22,907. 

The  quantity  and  declared  value  of  the  export  of  lily  bulbs  were  as  follows :  881 
packages,  of  a  declared  value  of  £1,104,  as  against  941  packages,  of  a  declared  value 
of  £1,867,  in  1914. 

The  quantity  and  declared  value  of  arrowroot  exported  in  1915  were  5  tons,  valued 
at  £650,  as  compared  with  4  tons  5  cwt.,  valued  at  £530,  in  1914. 

Shipping. 

The  total  tonnage  of  vessels  which  entered  and  cleared  during  the  year  1915,  in 
comparison  with  1914,  is  shown  in  the  following  table: — 

1914.  1915. 

Tons.  Tons. 

1,0-64,461  1,171,811 

146,541  576,526 

The  increase  in  the  tonnage  of  ships  which  entered  and  cleared  in  1915  was  due 
to  the  large  number  of  vessels  which  called  for  bunker  coal  during  the  year. 

The  majority  of  these  vessels  were  bound  from  European  ports  to  the  United 
States  in  ballast. 


British. 
Foreign 


PRICES  OF  FRUIT  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Mr.  J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Liverpool,  will  submit 
reports  on  apple  market  conditions  which  will  appear  from  time  to  time  in  the 
Weekly  Bulletin.  By  an  arrangement  with  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
the  Fruit  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  publishes  twice  each  week  cabled 
reports  on  prevailing  fruit  prices  in  Great  Britain  as  compiled  by  Mr.  Forsyth  Smith, 
with  the  assistance  and  co-operation  of  the  Canadian  cargo  inspectors  at  Liverpool, 
London,  Glasgow  and  Bristol.  These  semi-weekly  reports  may  be  obtained  on  appli- 
cation to  the  Department.  The  cables  referred  to  will  also  appear  in  the  Weekly 
Bulletin. 

Reports  received  gave  the  following  particulars  with  respect  to  the  fruit  markets 
of  Great  Britain: — 

All  prices  quoted  here  are  wholesale  unless  otherwise  stated. 

Manchester:  Sale  of  February  6.  Three  thousand  barrels  Nova  Scotian  apples 
ex  ss.  Manchester  Corporation,  generally  satisfactory,  some  frosted.  Baldwins  No.  1 
32  to  36s,  No.  2  29s,  large  No.  3  30s,  No.  3  24s;  Fallawaters,  No.  1  32  to  34s,  No.  2 
31s,  No.  3  26s;  Golden  Eusset,  No.  1,  best  packs  41s,  others  36  to  39s,  No.  2,  slack 
28  to  30s,  No.  3,  slack  28s;  Ben  Davis,  No.  1  30s,  No.  2  29s,  large  No.  3  26s.  6d,  No. 
3  21  to  24s;  Mann,  No.  1  27s;  Greenings,  No.  1,  31s.;  Spies,  slack,  No.  28s,  large 
No.  3  26s,  No.  3  20s  6d.  Thirteen  thousand  American  boxes,  excellent  quality,  New- 
towns  (size  125  to  163),  Extra  Fancy,  15s  6d;  Arkansas,  Extra  Fancy,  14s  9d;  Wine- 
sap,  Extra  Fancy,  14s  6d;  Borne  Beauty,  Extra  Fancy,  14s  to  14s  6d,  Choice,  12s  9d; 
Jonathan,  Extra  Fancy,  14s  9d,  Fancy,  14s  6d  to  14s  9d,  Choice,  13s  9d,  Jumble  pack, 
12s  6d;  Spitzenberg,  Fancy,  14s  9d,  Choice,  14s;  Delicious,  Extra  Fancy,  15s:  Cali- 
fornia Newtowns,  13s  to  13s  6d. 

Liverpool:  Sale  of  February  7.  Very  limited  offerings.  Maine  Baldwins,  No. 
1  34  to  35s,  No.  2  31s;  Stark,  No.  1,  34s;  Ben  Davis,  31s  6d;  New  York  Golden 
Kussets,  No.  .1,  39s  6d;  Oregon  Newtowns,  Extra  Fancy  (size  125  to  163),  14s  9d  bid.1 
Virginia  Albermarles,  49s. 


i  Fruit  withdrawn  from  sale. 
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London :  Sale  of  February  7.  Final  auction  Nova  Scotian  apples  ex  ss.  Kanawha ; 
prices  somewhat  firmer  than  first  sales.  Ribston,  No.  3,  18s  6d;  Fallawater,  No.  1 
30s,  No.  2  26s,  No.  3  25s,  large  No.  3  30s.2  Baldwins,  No.  3,  excellent  quality,  25s; 
Stark,  No.  1,  best  packs,  30s. 

Liverpool:  Sale  of  February  9.  Offerings  light.  One  thousand  barrels  Ontario 
apples  ex  ss.  Grampian  and  Scandinavian.  No.  1  Golden  Russet  50s,  No.  2's  47s, 
No.  3's  34s  6d;  No.  1  Baldwins  47  to  48s,  No.  2's  44s,  No.  3's  32s;  No.  1  Ben  Davis 
42  to  43s,  No.  2's  35s,  No.  3's  27s  6d;  No.  1  Starks  42s,  slacks  36s,  No.  2's  38s  6d, 
No.  3's  32s  6d;  No.  3  Spies  28s  6d;  mixed  lots,  42s  for  No.  1,  36s  6d  for  No.  2,  and 
28  to  29s  6d  for  No.  3. 

Glasgow:  Sale  of  February  7.  Nine  thousand  barrels  and  six  thousand  boxes 
of  American  apples.  Extra  Fancy  Oregon  Newtowns  (size  125  to  163)  14  to  15s, 
Fancy  13s  9d,  Choice  12s  9d.  New  York  State  Baldwins  36  to  40s,  Maine  Ben  Davis 
32s  for  No.  1,  No.  2's  29s;  No.  1  Golden  Russets,  40s  6d;  No.  1  Baldwins  31s;  No. 
1  Starks,  31s;  Virginia  York  Imperials,  38s;   Albermarle  Pippins,  45s. 


CUBAN  MARKET  CONDITIONS. 

The  following  report  of  prices  ruling  at  the  Havana  Produce  Exchange  for  the 
week  ended  February  2,  1917,  has  been  furnished  by  Mr.  Enrique  R.  Margarite,  S.  en 
O.,  66  San  Ignacio  street,  Havana: — 

FISH  IN  DRUMS. 

Importation — 

January  30,  ss.  Limon,  50  drums. 

The  great  dulness  referred  to  in  last  report  still  prevails,  but  as  the  arrivals  are 
small  and  in  consequence  the  stocks  have  been  greatly  reduced  the  prices  remain 
unchanged  with  further  strengthening,  and  better  figures  can  be  expected  for  haddock 
and  hake ;  though  this  does  not  apply  to  codfish  in  drums,  because  the  demand  for  this 
lishstuff  is  disappearing.  Codfish  is  quoted  at  9.25,  haddock  at  9.25,  and  hake  at 
7  cents  per  pound. 

CODFISH  IN  CASES. 

Importation — 

January  29,  ss.  Mexico,  50  cases  from  New  York. 

29,  ss.  Chalmette,  400  cases  from  New  Orleans. 

"       30,  ss.  Limon,  2 , 29  0  cases  from  Boston. 

"       31,  ss.  Saratoga,  100  cases  from  New  York. 

"       31,  ss.  Pastores,  50  cases  from  New  York. 

A  natural  result  of  the  troubles  among  railroad  lines  which  is  interfering  with  the 
transportation  of  merchandise  to  the  interior  of  the  island,  is  the  over-supply  of  cod- 
fish in  cases  on  the  market,  as  the  arrivals  are  heavy  and  business  has  been  very  small. 
Under  such  conditions,  holders  have  lowered  the  prices  to  $11.50  to  $14.75  per  case 
for  that  from  Canada  and  United  States;  the  market  continuing  without  supplies 
available  of  Norwegian  cod. 

HERRINGS. 

The  demand  for  this  kind  of  fish  is  anything  but  active;  yet  the  price  of  $1.50  inn- 
large  box  has  not  fallen  off. 


2  Notk. — Relatively  high  prices  for  good  No.  3's. 
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GOUDA  CHEESE. 

There  are  no  changes  to  report  on  this  commodity,  as  the  same  figures  are  in 
evidence,  so  that  Gouda  cheese  continues  at  50  cents  per  pound  and  that  from  the 
United  States  at  20  to  40  cents. 

POTATOES. 

Importation — 

January  29,  ss.  Mexico,  300  barrels  from  New  York. 

30,  ss.  Limon,  9,980  bags  from  Boston. 

31,  ss.  Pastores,  200  barrels  from  New  York. 

A  very  light  demand  has  prevailed  this  week.  On  the  other  hand,  holders  want  to 
sell.  The  prices  have,  therefore,  declined  to  $7.50  per  barrel  and  at  4-5  cents  per  pound 
for  those  packed  in  bags. 


EXCHANGES. 


New  York  3  d/s.  £  per  cent  premium. 
London  at  $4.77  per  £. 


FRENCH  SUPPLIES  OF  RECONSTRUCTION  MATERIALS. 

United  States  Commercial  Attache  C.  W.  A.  Veditz,  Paris,  in  a  report  to  his  Gov- 
ernment published  in  the  Commerce  Reports,  states  that  the  French  Minister  of  the 
Interior  has  just  published  the  results  of  an  investigation  made  under  his  direction 
concerning  the  supplies  of  building  materials  likely  to  be  available  for  reconstruction 
work  in  France  upon  the  conclusion  of  peace.  Among  the  materials  thought  to  be 
available  in  sufficient  quantities  are  stone,  brick,  sand,  cement,  tile,  building  hardware, 
wall  paper,  and  certain  others  of  minor  importance.  It  is  believed  that  for  lime,  iron 
pipe,  street-paving  materials,  and  sandstone  French  production  may  be  increased  to  a 
point  that  will  meet  the  demands.  In  the  groups  of  materials  in  which  a  shortage 
may  be  felt  are  plaster,  timber  and  lumber,  slate,  structural  iron  and  steel,  heavy  hard- 
ware, tin,  zinc,  lead,  plumbing  supplies,  pumps,  sanitary  appliances,  heating  apparatus, 
paint,  and  glass  of  all  sorts. 

It  is  reported  by  the  Government  that  the  necessary  steps  will  be  taken  promptly 
to  encourage  the  larger  production  of  those  materials  of  which  there  will  undoubtedly 
be  a  very  considerable  need  as  soon  as  building  operations  are  resumed  on  a  large 
scale.  These  measures  consist  mainly  of :  The  provision  of  facilities  for  obtaining  the 
necessary  equipment  for  producing  building  material;  the  resumption  of  operations 
in  plants  that  were  shut  down;  the  resumption  of  the  exploitation  of  mines  and 
quarries;  the  reopening  and  improved  equipment  of}  brickyards,  tile  works,  and 
establishments  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  lime  and  cement  and  other  basic  build- 
ing materials;  finally  the  adoption  of  measures  to  increase  the  available  supply  of 
labour.  It  is,  furthermore,  stated  by  the  Government  that  every  effort  will  be  made 
to  have  the  work  of  reconstruction  undertaken  as  far  as  possible  by  local  concerns. 
It  is  of  course  generally  understood  that  the  Government  will  give  financial  assistance 
to  all  manner  of  reconstruction  work  in  the  devastated  regions  of  France. 
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TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  INTERPRETATIONS. 

Russia. 

PROHIBITED  IMPORTS. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Just,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Petrograd,  reports  that  the 
Official  Bulletin  of  Laws,  in  its  issue  of  December  24  last,  published  the  text  of  the 
decree  by  the  Council  of  Ministers,  adopting  the  recommendations  of  the  Minister  of 
Commerce  in  concurrence  with  the  Minister  of  Finance,  to  prohibit  temporarily  the 
importation  into  Russia  of  the  subjoined  goods,  which  fall  under  certain  sections  of 
the  Russian  Customs  Tariff. 

The  prohibition  is  not  to  apply  to  goods  which  are  to  be  imported  for  Government 
institutions  or  for  duly  certified  necessities  of  the  national  defence. 

Power  is  reserved  to  modify  or  supplement  the  list  of  prohibited  goods  that  may 
appear  desirable  from  time  to  time. 

This  decree  came  into  effect  on  the  14th  of  February,  1917. 

Following  is  the  prohibited  list  of  goods  referred  to  above,  which  appeared  in  the 
Board  of  Trade  Journal  of  October  26,  1916,  and  January  4,  1917. 

DETAILED  LIST  OF  GOODS  IN  THE  IMPORT  PROHIBITION  LIST. 

(1)  Prohibitions  of  import  into  European  Russia;  applicable  also  to  similar 
goods  imported  by  the  different  frontiers  of  the  Empire  to  which  the  general  tariff 
for  European  trade  is  applied: — 

I. — Foodstuffs. 


♦Artichokes,  asparagus,  cauliflowers  and  Brussels  sprouts,  green  peas,  hari- 
cots and  green  beans,  lettuce  and  spinach — imported  fresh  or  in  a  dried 
state  ;  fresh  melons  and  fresh  watermelons. 

*  Fruits  and  berries,  fresh  salted,  steeped,  etc.,  except  fresh  lemons  ;  rinds 
of  lemons,  oranges  and  bitter  oranges,  dried  or  in  brine. 

Fruits  and  berries,  dried. 

Mustard,  dried,  ground,  not  prepared. 

Pasties ;  various  condiments,  such  as :  prepared  mustard,  soy,  pickles, 
capers,  green  or  black  olives,  vegetables  and  fruits  in  vinegar,  in  oil,  or 
otherwise  prepared ;  preparations  and  extracts  of  meat  and  of  peptone, 
and  food  preparations  (conserves)  of  all  kinds  not  specially  mentioned 
in  the  Russian  customs  tariff. 

Edible  fungi  (truffles,  mushrooms,  etc.). 

Tobacco  cut  for  smoking,  ground  tobacco  for  snuff  ;  tobacco  of  all  kinds  in 

rolls,  coils  or  carrots. 
Cigars ;  cut  tobacco  wrapped  in  tobacco  leaves ;  cigarettes. 
Sweets,  jams,  fruit  pastes,  jellies,  chocolates,  fruit   powders   and  pastilles, 

with  sugar ;  fruits  in  liqueur,  rum,  or  cognac. 
Fruits  and  berries  boiled  to  a  thick  consistency  without  sugar  ;  rehatlokoum 

halva  and  tchourtchela  ;  fruits  and  berries  in  their  juice,  fruit  and  berry 

juices  and  syrups  of  all  kinds. 
Ginger  bread  and  pastry. 
Hops  and  extracts  thereof. 

Spirits,  even  if  denatured ;  liqueurs,  spirituous  infusions,  ethers  used  in 
medicines,  fruit  essences  containing  spirit,  also  spirits  for  heating,  mixed 
with  soap  and  in  a  solid  form. 

Wines  (grape  wines,  berry  and  fruit  wines,  medicinal  wines). 

Mead,  porter  and  beer,  of  all  kinds. 

Vinegar  of  all  kinds  except  toilet  vinegar. 

Mineral  waters,  natural    or   artificial    (except    certain   medicinal  mineral 

waters  specified  in  the  note  to  No.  32). 
Cheese. 

Fresh  turbot,  sole,  and  trout. 

Fish,  pickled  (marinated),  fish  (including  sardines)  preserved  in  oil,  stuffed 

fish  of  all  kinds  ;  caviar. 
Oysters,  lobsters,  periwinkles,  cuttlefish,  etc.,  fresh,  salted,  dried  or  pickled 

(marinated). 


*  The  importation  of  the  goods  specified  in  No.  5  (5)  and  in  No.  6,  with  the  exception  of 
oranges  and  bitter  oranges  (the  import  of  which  will  be  prohibited)  will  be  allowed  into  the 
Governor  Generalship  of  the  Pri-Amour,  both  via  ports  lying  at  the  mouth  of  the  Amour  and 
to  the  south  thereof,  and  by  the  land  frontier,  and  also  into  the  Trans-Baikal  Territory  of  the 
Governor  Generalship  of  Irkutsk,  according  to  existing  regulations. 


No.  in 
Customs  Tariff. 
5  (5) 

ex  6 

7 
12 


14 

21  (2) 

21  (3) 

ex  24  (1) 

24  (2) 


ex  24  (3) 
26 
27 


28 
29 
31 
32 

35 

37  (1)  a 
37  (2) 

38 
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DETAILED  LIST  OF  GOODS  IN  THE  IMPORT  PROHIBITION  LIST.  Continued. 

11. — Animal  Products  and  Wares  Thereof. 

No.  in 
Customs  Tariff. 

45  (1)  Human  hair  (not  prepared). 

47  Down  and  feathers  of  all  kinds,  except  those  specially  mentioned  in  the 

Russian  customs  tariff. 
C      ex  55  (2),       Lacquered  skins,  small  or  large,  and  parings  of  lacquered  skins. 
\  5-5  (4),  ex  Note. 

56  (1)  Furskins  :  Skins  of  the  sea  otter,  dark  brown  fox,  chinchilla  sable,  marten, 

American  marten,  blue  Arctic  fox  and  seal  pulled. 
ex  57  (2)       Ladies'  boots  and  shoes  made  of  silk  fabric,  in  a  finished  or  partly  finished 
condition. 

57  (3)  Leather  gloves  of  all  kinds,  including  those  cut    out   but  not  sewn;  small 
and  Note.  articles  of  leather,  weighing  i  funt  or  less  each,  such  as  ladies'  bags, 

purses,  portfolios,  and  cigar  cases ;  manufactures  of  chamoyed  leather, 
,     of  glace  leather,  of  moroccoed  leather,  or  of  parchment  (not  including 
boots  and  shoes  or  surgical  apparatus). 
57  (5)  Valises,  trunks  and  travelling  bags,  and  sporting  requisites  made  of  leather, 

of  coarse  tissues  of  jute  and  hemp  ;  note  books  and  portfolios,  etc.,  of 
leather  weighing  more  than  h  funt  each ;  leather  prepared  for  book- 
binding ;  all  manufactures  of  leather  not  specially  mentioned  in  the 
Russian  customs  tariff,  even  with  parts  of  metal  or  of  other  material, 
providing  they  do  not  fall  within  the  connotation  of  costly  fancy 
articles. 


111. —  Wooden  Wares  and  Basket  Work,  etc. 

Wooden  manufactures,  viz. — 
61  (3)  Carved  wares  of  wood  (except  those  specified  under  61  (4)  below);  turners' 

and  Notes  and  cabinetmakers'  wares  with  artistic  painting,    or  gilt,  silvered  or 

thereto.  bronzed,  or  with  painted,  gilt,  silvered  or  bronzed  ornaments  ;  also  manu- 

factures of  this  description,  of  felt,  tow,  papier  mache,  carton-pierre, 
and  other  non-metallic  compositions,  and  wooden  wares  stamped,  pressed 
or  ornamented  by  branding  or  pictorial  painting,  and  wares  covered  with 
alabaster  applied  in  relief  on  wood — when  such  wares  have  the  appear- 
ance of  carved  woodwork  or  cabinetmakers'  work ;  frames  attached  to 
mirrors  or  pictures. 

61  (4)  Turners',  cabinetmakers'  or  carvers'  wares  with  ornaments  of  copper,  copper 

alloy  or  other  materials,  with  incrustations  or  inlaid  work  of  wood 
(except  parqueting),  copper,  steel,  mother-of-pearl,  ivory,  tortoise  shell, 
etc. 

61  (5)  Wooden  manufactures,  caned,  upholstered,  or  with  a  covering  of  leather  or 
and  Note.  of  any  textile  fabric. 

62  (6)  Cut  flowers  and  leaves,  dried,  even  if  dyed:  flowers,  leaves  and  other  parts 

of  plants,  in  the  form  of  bouquets  or  wreaths. 
ex  64  (2)       Basket-makers'    and  plated    wares  made    from    vegetable    materials,  viz., 
and  (3)  baskets  of  all  kinds,  except  those  specified  in  No.  64  (1)  ;  all  kinds  of 

plaited  wares  made  from  split  osiers,  vegetable  fibre,  straw,  palm  leaf, 
shavings,  not  specially  mentioned  in  the  Russian  customs  tariff ;  objects 
for  decorating  gardens  or  rooms,  and  component  parts  of  other  articles, 
e.g.,  various  kinds  of  furniture,  frames,  vases,  flower-baskets,  summer- 
houses,  carriage  bodies,  painted  or  not — all  the  above,  even  if  combined 
with  common  materials.  Strips  plaited  from  straw,  shavings  or  stalks, 
even  though  mixed  with  hair,  cotton,  flax,  or  hemp  (Tariffs  No.  64  (3) 
b)  are  not  to  be  prohibited. 


IV. — Stones,  etc.,  Ceramic  Ware,  and  Glass. 

67  Precious  and  semi-precious  stones,  natural  or  artificial,  unwrought  or  cut 

into  facets  ;  fine  or  imitation  pearls,  loose  or  threaded  ;  garnets  ;  real  or 
artificial  coral,  not  worked,  also  pierced,  threaded,  in  bundles,  or  carved. 
70  (1)  Stones  of  all  kinds  (except   precious    and    semi-precious  stones),  including 

gypsum  and  alabaster — sculptured,  chiselled  and  turned,  whether 
polished  or  not. 

74  (3)  Terracotta  ornaments,  caryatides,    medallions,    busts,    statues,    and  other 

similar  articles  for  the  decoration  of  buildings  or  rooms,  even  though 
coloured  in  varnish  or  gilt. 
74  (4)  b        Crockery  and  pottery  wares  of  common  clay,  not  specially  mentioned  in  the 
Russian  customs  tariff,  glazed  or  not,  having  ornaments,  pictorial  paint- 
ings, or  carvings. 

75  (3)  Earthenware  (faience),  painted  pictorially,  gilt,  or  with  patterns  of  different 

colours. 
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DETAILED  LIST  OF  GOODS  IN  THE  IMPORT  PROHIBITION  LIST. — Continued. 


IV. — Stones,  etc.,  Ceramic  Ware,  and  Glass. — Continued. 

No.  in 
Customs  Taiiff. 

76  (2)  Porcelain  plates  and  dishes,  with  pictorial  paintings,  or  with  coloured  or 

gilt  patterns,  arabesques,  flowers,  or  similar  embellishments ;  articles 
of  porcelain  or  biscuit  ware  for  the  decoration  of  rooms,  white  or  of 
one  colour  but  without  pictorial  painting,  gilding  oi  embellishment  of 
copper  or  copper  alloys. 

76  (3)  Articles  of  porcelain  or  biscuit  ware  for  the  decoration  of  rooms,  e.g.,  vases, 

statuettes,  etc.,  painted  pictorially,  gilt,  or  ornamented  with  copper  or 
copper  alloys ;  artificial  flowers  and  other  imitations  of  plants  and 
articles  made  from  the  same,  e.g.,  wreaths,  bouquets,  etc.,  of  porcelain 
or  of  faience,  even  though  parts  of  the  articles  be  made  from  other 
materials. 

7  7  (4)  Cut  or  polished  articles  of  glass   (not  specially  mentioned  in  the  Russian 

customs  tariff),  coloured  (dyed  in  the  paste),  flashed  (having  a  coat- 
ing of  glass  of  another  colour),  opaque,  dulled  (frosted),  fluted,  of 
bottle  glass,  or  of  ice-glass. 

77  (5)  Articles  (not  specially  mentioned  in  the  Russian  customs  cariff)  of  any  kind 

of  glass,  with  ornaments,  such  as  patterns  worked  with  acid  or  engraved, 
pictorial  painting,  enamelling,  gilding,  silvering,  ornamenting  with 
copper  or  copper  alloys,  etc.,  etc.;  articles  specified  in  No.  77  (2),  (3), 
and  (4)  of  the  Russian  tariff,  with  attachments  composed  of  other 
materials;  glass  silk,  tissues  of  glass,  and  manufactures  of  the  same. 
77  (7)  a  and     Sheet  glass,  embellished    with  pictorial    painting   or    otherwise,  also  glass 

78  (3)    ,  mounted  in  lead,  copper,  or  other  setting;  plate  glass  and  sheet  glass 

silvered. 


VI. — Chemical  Matc?*ials  and  Products. 

119  (1)  Cosmetics  and  aromatic  substances,  viz.: — 

White  toilet  powder,  rouge,  hair  dyes  not  containing  spirit,  scented  pas- 
tilles for  fumigating,  cosmetic  preparations  (not  specially  mentioned  in 
the  Russian  customs  tariff),  and  all  kinds  of  aromatic  substances  in 
crystals. 

ex  119  (2)  All  kinds  of  perfumery  and  cosmetic  preparations  containing  spirit,  e.g., 

scents,  elixirs,  etc.  ;  pomades  in  receptacles  weighing  less  than  10  funts  ; 
aromatic  waters  containtng  alcohol. 

120  (1)  Toilet  soap,  whether  liquid,  in  cakes,  or  in  powders. 


VII. — Metals  and  Metal  Wares. 

148  (2)  and      Gold  and  silver  manufactures  of  all  descriptions;  gold  or  silver  jewellery, 
148  (4)  with  or  without  stones,  pearls,  and  the  like,  real  or  imitation. 

148  (6)  Tissues  and  braids  (plaited  or  woven)  of  gold  or  silver  or  clinquart ;  gold 

or  silver  wire  or  thread. 
ex  148  (8)       Manufactures  of  platinum,  other  than  laboratory  vessels. 

The  following  manufactures  of  copper,  copper  alloys,  aluminium,  nickel, 
cobalt,  bismuth,  cadmium,  chrysocolle,  tombac,  Argentine,  Britannia 
metal,  and  all  other  metals  and  metal  alloys  not  separately  mentioned 
in  the  Russian  tariff  : — 

149  (3)  Articles  ornamented  in  relief    or     engraved   (except    stamped  articles), 

finished  or  unfinished,  and  whether  put  together  or  in  parts  ;  also  orna- 
ments, caryatides,  medallions,  busts,  statues. 
149  (4)  Articles  not  specially  mentioned  in   the    Russian  customs  tariff,  of  non- 

precious  metal,  when  gilt,  silvered,  or  in  combination  with  other  costly 
materials. 

158  (2)  Cutlery  wares  (not  specially  mentioned  in  the  Russian  customs  tariff,  and 

and  Note.  not  including  knives  for  machinery),  gilt  or  silvered,   or   with  fittings 

which  are  gilt,  silvered  or  silver-plated,  or  are  composed  of  tortoise- 
shell,  mother-of-pearl,  ivory  or  fossil  ivory,  or  when  any  of  these 
materials  are  present  by  way  of  ornaments  in  fittings  of  common 
materials ;  articles  of  cutlery  with  fittings  of  precious  metals. 
170  (Note).  Spectacles,  eyeglasses,  opera-glasses  and  binoculars  in  settings  of  gold,  silver, 
platinum,  mother-of-pearl,  tortoise  shell,  ivory  or  other  costly  materials, 
those  with  ornaments  of  enamel,  and  those  gilt  or  silvered. 
ex  172  Musical    instruments:    Grand  and  upright   pianos;    organs  (transportable 

and  other),  harmoniums,  crank  organs,  harps,  and  unspecified  kinds  (not 
including  accessories  of  musical  instruments  imported  separately). 
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DETAILED  LIST  OF  GOODS  IN  THE  IMPORT  PROHIBITION  LIST. — Continued. 

VII. — Wares  of  Paper,  etc. 
ex  177  (4)       Cardboard  wares  of  all  kinds. 

IX.— Textile  Wares. 

189  Cotton  velvet,  cotton  plush,  and  cotton  plush  ribbons,  figured  or  not. 

(     ex  195  ;  Silk  kerchiefs  and  stuffs  ;  silk  foulards  ;  silk  ribbons  and  tapes  ;  silk  tulle. 

]  196  "  Kutnya  "  and  "  Shamaladja  "  ;  velvet,  plush,  and  chenille  of  all  kinds, 

of  silk  or  half  silk. 

197  Kerchiefs,  fabrics,  ribbons  and  tapes — of  half  silk;  waxcloth  and  oilcloth  of 

silk.  • 

200  Woollen  felts  and  woollen  woven  stuffs,  printed. 

203  Woollen  carpets  (not  including-  warps  for  carpets  with  printed  designs). 

205  (1)  Knitted  wares  of  silk  and  half-silk,  with  or  without  indication  of  stitching, 

(a)  and  (&) 

205  (2)  Tapes  and  braids  for  trimmings,  fringes,  tassels,  facings,  and  other  plaited 

wares. 

20'6  Tulle  (other  than  of  silk),  in  the  piece  or  cut. 

207  Lace  and  lace  manufactures. 

208  Embroideries,  embroidered  tissues  and  tulle. 


X. — Clothing,  Hats,  Smallwares,  etc. 


2-09 
183-209 
(General 
Notes) 

210 
Note  1 

210 
Note  2 

m  (i) 

and  (2) 
213 
214 

215 


Underlinen  and  other  clothing,  partly  or  wholly  made  up. 

Articles  included  under  Nos.    183  to  209  of  the   Russian   customs  tariff,  in 

cases  where  such  articles  contain,  as  admixtures  or  adornment,  silk, 

gold,  silver,  platinum  or  tinsel. 
Hats  for  women,  trimmed,  i.e.,  with  ribbons,  feathers,  flowers,  lace,  etc.; 

shapes  for  women's  hats  made  of  starched  cotton  transparent  tissue, 

with  wire  frame. 
Caps  with  borders  of  fur,  and  fur  caps. 

Umbrellas  and  parasols  of  all  kinds,  covered. 

Feathers,  for  decorative  purposes,  and  artificial  flowers  and  plants. 

Jet,  imitation  pearls  and  beads  of  glass,  metal  and  other  common  materials  ; 
and  manufactures  thereof. 

Fancy  articles  and  toilet  articles,  complete  or  in  parts,  not  specially  men- 
tioned in  the  tariff,  and  children's  toys — whether  costly  or  common. 


(2)  Prohibitions  of  import  from  Persia  (either  by  the  land  frontier  or  by  way  of 
the  Caspian  sea: — 


No.  in  Tariff  B 
annexed  to  De- 
claration of  1901. 
17 

ex  23 
24 

Note  to  25 


28 


Precious  and  semi-precious  stones,  natural  or  artificial,  unwrought  or  cut ; 

fine  or  imitation  pearls  ;  real  or  artificial  coral,  not  worked. 
Cotton  velvet  and  cotton  plush. 

Silk  tissues  of  Persian  origin  (tissues  of  pure  silk,  and  tissues  of  silk  mixed 
with  vegetable  fibres,  having  the  warp  or  the  weft  of  pure  silk. 

Tissues  of  wool  or  of  vegetable  fibres,  mixed,  embroidered  or  broche  with  silk 
or  with  threads  of  real  or  imitation  silver,  gilt  or  not ;  tissues  of  wool 
or  of  vegetable  fibres  embroidered  or  broche  with  wool  or  vegetable  fibres. 

Woollen  carpets  of  all  kinds,  of  Persian  origin. 


(3)  Oranges  are  added  to  the  list  of  exceptions  comprised  in  No.  6  of  the  Russian 
tariff;  importation  of  this  fruit  is,  therefore,  not  to  be  prohibited.  Human  hair,  not 
worked  (tariff  No.  45  (1))  is  not  included  in  the  list  of  prohibited  imports.  Under 
tariff  No.  119  \1)  and  (2),  all  kinds  of  crystalline  aromatic  substances  and  pomade 
are  excluded  from  the  list  of  prohibited  goods. 
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(4)  The  importation  of  the  following  goods  is  to  be  prohibited,  in  addition  to  those 
specified  already: — 


No.  in 
Russian  Tariff. 
ex  10 
ex  11 
33  (Note  2) 

46  (1) 
56  (5)  a  (and 
Note). 
73  (4) 

75  (2) 

148  (7) 

171  (2) 
173  (1)  and  (2) 


177  (2)  d 
211  (Note.) 


Orange-nuts   (unripe  bitter  oranges,  dried),  carob-beans. 
Nuts,  except  cocoanuts,  earthnuts,  and  almonds. 

Refined  table  salt  imported  in  small  receptacles  which  become  the  property 

of  the  consumer. 
Human  hair,  prepared. 

Furskins  of  all  kinds,  not  specially  mentioned  in  the  tariff,  dressed  or  dyed, 
including  tails  of  musk-rats  and  squirrels  in  any  condition. 

Glazed  earthenware  tiles  for  wall-facing,  made  of  paste  of  any  colour,  plain 
or  ornamented  in  relief. 

Earthenware  (faience)  with  patterns,  edges,  or  borders  of  one  colour,  and 
goods  coloured  otherwise  than  in  the  paste. 

Gold,  silver,  platinum:  clinquant  (as  defined  in  the  note  to  this  tariff  sec- 
tion), drawn  and  spun;  tinsel,  spangles,  and  similar  ornaments. 

Watches  with  gold  cases  even  if  embellished  with  precious  stones. 

Vehicles  with  finished  upholstery,  that  is — 

Vehicles  (not  for  railed  tracks)  for  conveyance  of  passengers;  lorries  and 

carts  (not  vans). 
Wall  paper  and  borders  for  the  same. 

Umbrellas  and  parasols  mentioned  in  subdivision  (2)  of  tariff  No.  211  (i.e. 
covered  with  tissue  other  than  of  silk  or  half-silk)  when  furnished  with 
handles  falling  within  the  category  of  manufactures  enumerated  in  sub- 
division (1)  of  No.  215  (i.e.  into  the  composition  of  which  enter  silk, 
aluminium,  mother-of-pearl,  coral,  tortoise  shell,  ivory,  enamel,  amber,  or 
the  like  costly  materials,  or  gilt  or  silvered  metals  or  metal  alloys). 


NOTES  ON  FOREIGN  TKADE. 

BANKING  FACILITIES  IN  HANKOW,  CHINA. 

(United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 

If  the  activities  of  banks  and  financial  institutions  are  any  criterion  of  the  future 
of  a  port,  certainly  Hankow  is  destined  to  be  a  prosperous  one.  There  are  at  present 
the  following  exchange  banks  maintaining  offices  in  this  city: — 


1.  Bank  of  China  ..Chinese. 

2.  Bank  of  Communications   " 

3.  Banque  Industrielle  de  Chine  French. 

4.  Banque  de  l'lndo-Chine   " 

5.  Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Australia,  and  China  British. 

6.  Credit  Foncier  d'Extreme  Orient  Belgian. 

7.  Deutsch-Asiatische  Bank  German. 

8.  Hong  Kong  &  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation  British. 

9.  Industrial  Bank  Chinese. 

10.  International  Banking  Corporation.  American. 

11.  Russo-Asiatic  Bank..  ■  Russian. 

12.  Tai  Wan  Bank  Japanese. 

13.  Yokohama  Specie  Bank  


This  list  is  exclusive  of  a  very  large  number  of  Chinese  banks  in  the  Wuhan  cities 
(Hankow,  Hanyang,  and  Wuchang),  which  are  of  only  local  importance.  There  is 
a  rumour  that  another  Japanese  bank,  the  Sumitomo,  is  arranging  for  a  building. 

Of  the  foregoing  established  banks  all  but  the  International  Banking  Corpora- 
tion and  the  Tai  Wan  Bank  own  their  own  property.  The  Tai  Wan  Bank  is  a  recent 
acquisition,  but  it  is  thought  that  this  institution  also  has  under  advisement  the 
erection  of  its  own  building.  The  well-known  Hong  Kong  and  Shanghai  Banking 
Corporation  is  erecting  commodious  quarters  similar  to  those  occupied  by  it  at  other 
points.  The  Bank  of  China  also  is  erecting  a  large  building.  In  every  direction  may 
be  seen  evidences  of  the  confidence  of  the  banking  institutions  in  the  future  of  this 
port;  not  only  are  new  banks  opening  branches  here,  but  the  old  ones  are  increasing 
their  facilities. 
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Hankow  is  primarily  an  exporting  city.  Eaw  products  are  drawn  from  a  vast 
area  of  great  fertility  for  sale  in  Hankow.  Eivers  converge  here,  railroads  radiate 
from  this  point,  and  in  time  it  will  be  a  very  much  larger  exporting  centre  than  it  is 
at  present.  It  is  quite  likely  that  the  increased  facilities  being  furnished  by  the  banks 
are  to  finance  exporters.  It  is  but  natural  that  loans  will  be  made  to  the  local  shippers 
against  merchandise  shipped  or  on  the  goods  awaiting  shipment  to  foreign  countries, 
and  the  banks  will  be  taking  a  practical  view  to  give  the  best  possible  aid  in  the 
transfer  of  China's  raw  products  to  Europe  and  America. 

The  Japanese  banks,  while  they  are  exchange  banks,  do  very  little  business  except 
between  China  and  Japan.  The  Chinese  banks  are  only  of  domestic  importance.  The 
other  banks  transact  the  bulk  of  the  exchange  between  this  port  and  the  Occident. 

HOW  TO  TRADE  WITH  TARANTO   (ITALY) . 

(British  Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

Taranto  is  a  growing  town,  and  its  population  is  now  about  100,000.  Though 
most  of  the  inhabitants  belong  to  the  poorer  classes  they  have  not  suffered  as  much 
as  in  some  other  South  Italian  towns  from  the  consequences  of  the  war,  because 
there  has  been  much  (Government  employment.  There  have  been  very  few  bank- 
ruptcies in  the  last  two  years.  Many  new  houses  are  being  built.  The  new  ship- 
building yard  now  employs  nearly  a  thousand  workmen,  most  of  whom  are  new- 
comers. 

There  is  a  market  in  Taranto  for  goods  which  can  be  supplied  by  British  mer- 
chants in  substitution  for  imports  from  the  Central  Powers.  Before  the  war  the 
Germans  and  Austrians  had  a  firm  hold  on  the  Italian  market  as  far  as  foreign 
goods  were  concerned.  They  had  captured  the  market  by  superior  trade  organiza- 
tion and  their  willingness  to  grant  credits,  and  by  reason  of  geographical  position, 
freight  facilities  on  German  railways,  and,  possibly,  political  subvention.  There  was 
a  constant  stream  of  commercial  travellers  from  Germany  and  Austria  into  Italy. 

The  local  trader,  who  is  generally  in  a  small  way  of  business,  expects  credit  for 
90  or  120  days.  When  bills  fall  due  he  is  much  more  inclined  to  pay  attention  to  a 
personal  demand  for  payment  from  the  creditor  or  his  representative  than  to  an 
application  by  post,  and  one  advantage  of  having  a  commercial  traveller  on  the  road 
is  that  outstanding  accounts  are  more  easily  collected. 

British  goods  are  both  rare  and  costly  in  the  Taranto  district.  As  there  is  prac- 
tically no  direct  trade  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  Taranto,  the  profits  of 
middlemen  at  such  distributing  centres  as  Genoa,  Milan  or  Naples  have  to  be  added 
to  the  selling  price  of  goods.  The  consequence  is  that,  with  rare  exceptions,  British 
goods  cannot  be  retailed  in  Taranto  at  prices  attractive  to  the  public.  Moreover, 
too  slow  sales  force  the  seller  to  add  to  the  price  as  a  set-off  for  loss  of  interest.  A 
quicker  turnover  would  reduce  prices,  as  would  also  direct  trade. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  it  would  pay  British  exporters  to  send  to  the  Taranto 
district  as  many  commercial  travellers  as  Germany  used  to  send;  there  are  probably 
other  markets  more  worthy  of  their  attention.  Equally,  it  would  be  unwise,  and  prob- 
ably unprofitable,  to  deal  separately  with  the  smaller  local  traders,  for  reasons  given 
above.    The  alternative  would  appear  to  be  local  representation. 

It  is  necessary  to  point  out  that  there  are  two  serious  difficulties  co^contend  with 
at  the  present  time:  cost  of  transport,  and  the  state  of  Italian  exchange.  The  latter 
alone  would  mean  an  increase  of  over  25  per  cent  on  prices  in  currency.  In  this  con- 
nection it  should  be  noted  that,  even  if  correspondence  be  carried  on  in  English, 
prices  should  be  quoted  in  Italian  money  at  the  gold  rate  of  25  lire  to  the  £  to  this 
would  have  to  be  added  the  aggio  for  the  day  as  published  by  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  custom  house  payments.  Weights  and  measures  should  be 
converted  into  the  metric  system. 
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The  present  is  an  opportune  time  to  get  into  touch  with  the  Taranto  market, 
even  although  no  great  volume  of  business  results  immediately.  Otherwise,  for  lack 
of  other  sources  of  supply,  local  merchants  may  be  forced  at  the  end  of  the  war  to 
resume  their  old  relations  with  the  Central  Powers. 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  TRADE  NOTES. 

(The  British  and  South  African  Export  Gazette.) 

There  are  now  206  bookstalls  on  the  South  African  railways. 
Some  900,000  acres  of  land  are  under  irrigation  in  South  Africa. 
Some  1,593  locomotives  are  at  work  on  the  Union  railways. 
Most  of  the  bedsteads  in  South  Africa  come  from  the  United  Kingdom. 
Facilities  for  handling  coal  at  the  Cape  Town  docks  are  to  be  materially  increased. 
The  largest  explosives  works  in  the  Cape  Province  pays  over  £100,000  a  year  in 
wages. 

The  gold  industry  of  South  Africa  distributed  in  1915  over  £13,500,000  in  wages 
and  salaries. 

One  Natal  firm  is  now  treating  50  tons  daily  of  green  bark  in  the  manufacture  of 
wattle  extract. 

The  railways  now  being  operated  in  what  was  German  Southwest  Africa  have  a 
total  length  of  1,521  miles. 

The  total  value  of  the  gold  output  of  the  Witwatersrand  since  discovery  to  the 
end  of  1915  was  £454,000,000. 

There  is  a  good  business  done  in  Cape  Town  in  the  construction  of  motor-car 
bodies  and  side-cars  for  motor-cycles. 

The  National  Bank  of  South  Africa,  Ltd.,  have  now  opened  branches  at  Mom- 
basa, Nairobi,  Tanga,  and  Dar-es-Salaam. 

All  ordinary  harness  is  now  being  made  in  South  Africa.  This  is  a  local  industry 
which  will  probably  show  surprising  growth. 

The  demand  for  heavy  boots  in  South  Africa  is  increasing  enormously  now  that 
the  natives  are  generally  adopting  footwear. 

In  normal  times  Joburg  drew  a  lot  of  its  sugar  from  Mozambique,  but  the  bulk 
of  the  crop  has  now  been  diverted  to  London. 

At  Blantyre,  Nyasaland,  the  cotton  and  tobacco  markets  are  strong,  rubber  is 
stationary,  and  tea  is  lower  than  it  was  early  last  year. 

It  is  expected  that  the  production  of  citrus  fruit  within  the  Union  will  reach 
1,000,000  boxes  in  1917.    The  export  trade  is  steadily  growing. 

Cape  Town  has  ample  funds  in  hand  to  meet  all  capital  expenditure  for  some 
years.   The  new  drainage  and  water  schemes  will  involve  contingent  liabilities. 

The  Livingstone  (Northwest  Rhodesia)  Farmers'  Co-operative  Society  are  now 
responsible  for  the  purchase  of  all  implements,  dips,  salt,  grease,  oil,  etc.,  required  by 
members. 

Much  South  African  cheese  is  finding  its  way  to  the  Joburg  market  now,  and, 
owing  to  the  gradual  improvement  in  the  make  it  is  largely  taking  the  place  of  the 
Dutch  imported  article. 

As  indicating  the  commercial  importance  which  British  East  Africa  is  assuming, 
no  fewer  than  34  travellers'  licenses  were  issued  at  Nairobi  during  the  quarter  ending 
September  last. 

The  cost  of  iron  and  steel,  Baltic  timber,  and  galvanized  iron  imported  from  over- 
sea for  the  use  of  the  South  African  railways  has  increased  100  per  cent  during  the 
war.   Pitch  pine  is  150  per  cent  dearer. 

.  A  few  years  ago  South  Africa  imported  annually  £320,000  worth  of  butter  and 
£100,000  worth  of  cheese.  Imports  of  cheese  are  now  diminishing,  and  the  imports  and 
exports  of  butter  nearly  balance. 
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In  1915  France  sent  wines  to  South  Africa  valued  at  £32,868,  against  £26,025  in 
1914;  Portugal  £8,085,  against  £7,258,  and  Spain  £2,772,  against  £3,193.  This  looks 
like  sending  coal  to  Newcastle. 

The  old  scheme  for  an  electric  tramway  to  run  between  Joburg  and  Pretoria  has 
been  revived.  In  spite  of  the  present  good  train  services,  it  is  thought  that  the  project 
would  be  a  financial  success. 

There  are  upwards  of  8,000,000  cattle  in  South  Africa.  The  sheep  and  goats  in 
the  Union  are  returned  at  47,000,000,  of  which  28,000,000  are  woolled  sheep. 

The  economic  resources  of  South  Africa  are  being  investigated  in  respect  of  paper- 
making  material.  Vast  areas  of  native  grasses  are  found  in  various  parts,  and  it  is  to 
these  that  special  attention  is  now  being  directed. 

The  annual  report  of  the  South  African  National  Union  says : — "  Our  motto 
ought  to  be  to  export  nothing  in  the  raw  state  which  can  profitably  be  converted 
into  another  article  of  higher  value  before  it  leaves  our  shores.  This  applies  with 
equal  force  to  agricultural  products  and  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  soil." 

The  iron  bedstead  best  adapted  for  the  South  African  market  is  of  English  make, 
and  is  constructed  in  three  pieces,  viz.,  head  36  in.,  foot  26  in.,  post  1  1-16  in.,  and  a 
fabric  bottom,  the  links  being  galvanized  and  twisted.  Shipments  are  usually  made 
with  10  beds  to  a  crate,  making  a  gross  weight  of  700  pounds,  taking  38  cubic  feet  of 
space. 

UNIQUE  TYPE  OF  PLOUGH  USED  IN  WESTERN  AUSTRALIA. 

{Special  United  States  Agent,  Juan  Horns,  Perth.) 

The  fact  that  practically  the  entire  surface  of  the  areas  susceptible  of  cultivation 
in  Western  Australia  are  heavily  wooded  and  that  the  dearth  and  cost  of  labour  pre- 
clude the  clearing  of  the  land  of  stumps  and  roots  makes  necessary  the  use  of  a  special 
type  of  plough  known  as  the  "  stump-jump."  This  is  so  constructed  that  it  will  roll 
over  stumps  and  other  obstructions  lying  on  the  ground.  The  plough  was  invented 
by  an  Australian  and,  so  far,  has  been  manufactured  only  in  this  country. 

No  American  manufacturer  has  up  to  this  time  attempted  to  produce  stump-jump 
ploughs,  probably  because  of  their  relatively  limited  market,  the  range  of  types  required 
to  meet  the  ideas  of  farmers  in  different  sections,  and  a  protective  duty;  yet,  after  a 
preliminary  study  of  the  trade,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  in  spite  of  these  obstacles 
there  may  be  good  possibilities  for  American  firms  in  connection  with  the  Australian 
stump-jump  plough  business.  I  base  this  opinion  chiefly  on  the  high  prices  obtained 
for  these  ploughs.  A  Perth  firm  quotes  the  following  prices  for  mouldboard  ploughs 
of  this  type,  with  8^-inch  shares:  3-furrow,  $175;  4-furrow,  $200;  5-furrow,  $225;  6- 
furrow,  $265 ;  8-f urrow,  $350. 

In  breaking  up  new  lands  preference  is  given  to  the  stump-jump  disc  plough,  as 
it  will  cut  many  roots  that  a  moldboard  plough  would  leave  untouched.  As  the  land 
becomes  cleaner  of  roots  after  two  or  three  years  the  stump- jump  moldboard  plough  is 
preferred  because  of  its  better  soil-turning  qualities. 


AGRICULTURAL  MOTORS  FOR  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

(British  and  South  African  Export  Gazette.) 

All  over  South  Africa  inquiries  continue  to  reach  merchants  for  motors  and 
motor-tractors  to  be  used  for  agricultural  purposes.  It  is  very  doubtful,  however, 
whether  this  activity  means  much  present  business  for  the  British  manufacturer,  who 
is,  of  course,  otherwise  occupied,  and  is  likely  to  remain  so  for  some  time  to  come.  It  is 
common  knowledge  that  scores  of  thousands  of  motor-tractors — from  the  great  90  h.p. 
caterpillars  used  for  moving  big  guns,  which  can  pull  six,  eight,  and  10-furrow  ploughs^ 
and  which  can  do  harvesting  on  the  roughest  and  steepest  country  which  no  animal 
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power  could  effectively  tackle,  to  motor  appliances  verging  on  insignificance — have 
gone  to  the  front,  both  in  Europe  and  German  East  Africa,  and  that  when  the  war  is 
over  these  tractors  will  be  in  the  market  at  a 'third  or  a  quarter  of  their  original  cost. 
When  the  Southwest  campaign  came  to  an  end  there  was  a  positive  glut  of  motor  cars 
in  South  Africa,  and  the  auction  rooms  were  kept  busy  in  Cape  Town  and  other  centres 
for  weeks.  These  were  mostly,  however,  vehicles  used  for  personal  transport,  and  not 
comparable  with  the  enormously  powerful  motors  which  will  become  available  at  vir- 
tually rubbish  prices  when  peace  is  declared.  Whilst,  therefore,  the  South  African 
inquiries  may  not  help  British  manufacturers  much,  it  ought  to  prove  profitable  to 
someone  to  ascertain  the  real  extent  of  the  South  African  demand  by  careful  inquiry 
on  the  spot,  and  make  arrangements  to  meet  it  when  the  army  tractors  come  to  auc- 
tion in  the  mother  country,  as  they  must  inevitably  do  sooner  or  later.  Large  numbers 
of  them  will  be  retained  in  England,  of  course,  but  there  ought  to  be  a  very  respectable 
surplus  available  for  export.  Those  now  being  used  in  German  East  Africa  will,  in 
any  event,  not  be  shipped  back  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

SUGAR  PRODUCTION  IN  RUSSIA  AND  ARGENTINA. 

(British  Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

The  British  Vice-Consul  at  Kiev  (Mr.  J.  F.  Douglas)  writes,  under  date  4th 
December,  that  according  to  particulars  received  from  166  sugar  works  it  is  evident 
that  for  the  whole  Empire  only  92  per  cent  of  the  expected  crop  of  beet  has  been 
harvested.  A  favourable  state  of  affairs,  with  a  few  exceptions,  was  noticeable  in 
Central  and  Eastern  Bussia,  where  95  to  96  per  cent  of  the  expected  crop  was  gathered 
in.  In  Southwest  Bussia  the  percentage  harvested  of  the  total  expected  crop  was 
only  89. 

Of  the  total  expected  crop  only  67  per  cent  has  been  delivered  to  the  works,  while 
of  the  proportion  of  the  crop  which  has  actually  been  harvested  only  72  per  cent  has 
been  delivered. 

The  yield  of  sugar  is  expected  to  be  14  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  beet. 

Two  factories  in  the  Kiev  Government  have  already  finished  production,  while 
four  have  not  commenced  operations.  More  than  thirty  works  have  stopped  production, 
owing  to  lack  ofi  supplies  of  beet. 

It  would  appear  that  neither  the  beet  crop  nor  the  yield  of  sugar  has  come  up  to 
expectations,  and  that,  consequently,  the  shortage  of  sugar  in  Bussia,  which  is  now 
great,  will  be  much  greater  during  the  next  twelve  months. 

Erom  a  report  which  has  been  received  from  the  British  Minister  in  Buenos  Aires 
it  appears  that  the  production  of  sugar  in  Argentina  is  declining.  According  to  official 
statistics  the  total  production  of  cane  sugar  in  Argentina  in  1915  was  149,299  metric 
tons.  The  1915  crop  of  sugar  cane  /was  56  per  cent  less  than  that  of  1914,  and  was 
insufficient  for  the  requirements  of  the  Bepublic.  The  1916  crop,  in  all  probability, 
gave  a  worse  result. 

An  examination  of  the  statistics  of  sugar  production  in  Argentina  in  the  years 
1907  to  1916  shows  that  the  average  output  does  not  suffice  for  home  consumption.  The 
total  area  planted  with  cane  in  the  Bepublic  may  be  placed  at  128,000  hectares.  The 
production  of  sugar  varies  annually,  and  oscillates  between  1,373  and  2,532  kilogrammes 
per  hectare. 

The  stock  of  sugar  in  the  country  at  the  end  of  1915  was  28,252  tons.  This,  with 
the  estimated  production  of  1916  (145,000  tons)  made  a  total  of  173,252  tons  available 
for  home  consumption  during  that  year,  the  importation  of  35,000  tons  being  thus 
necessary  in  order  to  meet  the  deficit. 

The  number  of  mills  working  in  the  Bepublic  during  1915  was  37  (of  which  26  are 
in  the  Province  of  Tucuman).  In  these  mills  2,416,164  tons  of  cane  were  crushed,  and 
149,298  tons  of  sugar  manufactured  during  that  year. 


Metric  ton  =  1,000  kilogs.=  2,204'6  pounds;  hectare  =2*47  acres. 
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DEMAND  FOR  PAIXTS  AND  OILS  AT  HONG  KONG. 

United  States  Consul-General  George  E.  Anderson,  Hong  Kong,  writing  in  the 
Commerce  Reports,  states  that  the  demand  for  American  paints  and  varnishes, 
especially  zinc  and  lead  paints,  in  the  Hong  Kong  market  has  increased  in  the  past  few 
months  by  the  impossibility  of  securing  any  supplies  in  this  line  from  Europe  while 
stocks  of  foreign  paints  in  all  South  China  ports  have  decreased  to  almost  nothing 
except  the  fair  amount  of  the  American  kinds  so  far  imported.  Native  paints  and  oils 
have  been  adapted  to  immediate  needs,  but,  in  spite  of  that  fact,  and  especially  with 
regard  to  the  trade  for  shipping,  the  need  of  further  imports  from  the  United  States  is 
apparent,  and  Hong  Kong  importers  are  reaching  out  for  American  samples  and  quota- 
tions in  a  way  never  before  experienced.  There  is  especial  need  of  paints  manufactured 
for  this  market.  The  climatic  conditions  in  Hong  Kong  and  South  China  are  such 
that  paints  manufactured  for  the  American  trade  are  not  suitable  here,  and  British 
and  other  European  manufacturers  have  been  able  to  hold  most  of  the  trade  here  in 
previous  years  because  the  needs  were  studied  and  paints  were  manufactured  especially 
for  this  market. 

Previous  to  the  war  American  paints  were  about  10  per  cent  higher  in  price 
delivered  here  than  the  European  make  of  the  same  grade,  but  when  prices  and  quali- 
ties were  equal  the  American  product  had  a  fair  market  and  was  accepted  on  its  merit. 
How  comparative  prices  will  run  between  the  American  and  European  product  after 
the  war  remains  to  be  seen;  but  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why,  in  some  lines  at  least, 
American  paints  can  not  hold  their  own  in  this  field  indefinitely.  In  the  meanwhile 
war  conditions  are  affording  American  manufacturers  an  opportunity  to  introduce  their 
products  under  most  favourable  circumstances. 


PETROLEUM   INDISTKY   OLD  IN"  JAPAN. 

(Commercial  America.) 

Yoshio  Ishida,  an  expert  oil  geologist  connected  with  the  Kuhara  Mining  Co.,  of 
Osaka,  Japan,  who  has  been  visiting  the  Oklahoma  petroleum  fields,  is  quoted  in  an 
interview  as  stating  that  the  oil  industry  in  his  country  is  an  old  one.  Centuries  ago, 
he  says,  the  Japanese  dug  wells  and  brought  oil  to  the  surface  by  primitive  means. 
The  wells  averaged  180  feet  in  depth.  In  late,  years,  rotary  and  standard  drilling 
outfits  have  opened  the  wTay  to  oil  as  deep  as  3,000  feet.  The  best  wells  are  found  in 
the  tertiary  rocks,  the  "  youngest "  of  oil  formations,  similar  to  that  of  California 
and  Texas.  The  known  oil  belt  extends  along  the  north  coast  of  Japan.  Echigo,  the 
principal  oil  town,  is  located  about  200  miles  from  Tokio.  The  total  daily  production 
of  the  Japanese  fields  is  at  present  about  32,000  barrels,  which  is  expected  to  be  con- 
siderably increased  by  expanded  operations. 


SHORTAGE  OF  ROPE  AND  BINDER  TWINE  IN  NORWAY. 

(United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 

Norwegian  importers  are  experiencing  much  difficulty  in  obtaining  adequate 
supplies  of  binder  twine,  and  there  is  a  great  dearth  of  it  throughout  Norway  and  the 
other  Scandinavian  countries.  Rope  manufacturers  also  have  been  placed  in  an  awk- 
ward position,  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  getting  raw  materials  in  sufficient  quanti- 
ties for  the  manufacture  of  ropes.  In  some  cases  attempts  have  been  made  to  substi- 
tute binder  twine  for  rope  in  order  to  relieve  the  pressing  needs  of  the  shipping  and 
agricultural  industries,  thus  further  reducing  the  available  supply  of  twine. 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 

Quantity  of  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators, 
and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 


Prepared  by  Inspection  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


Week  ending  February  9,  1917. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Bushels. 

228,221 
30,249 
40,390 
36,859 
35, 367 

127,531 
93,489 
28,425 
30,199 
62,897 
5,129 

420,913 
41,963 
■  103,822 

Flax. 

Totals. 

Fort  William— 
C.  P.  R  

Ogilvie  Flour  Mills  Co  

Bushels. 

4,387,972 
1,072,785 

830,001 
1,213,082 

917,713 
3,225,931 
1,321,037 

825,513 
1,075,703 

654,629 

315,375 

4,698,624 
234,060 
2,028,617 
89,245 

Bushels. 

2,075,821 
327,657 
335,772 
148,503 
380,530 

2,163,299 
845,482 
566,846 
698,304 
483,376 
220,059 

2,596,442 
154,318 
799, 426 
101,331 

Bushels. 

149,283 
250, 581 

Bushels. 

6,692,014 
1,579,974 
1,456,774 
1,398,844 
1,795,824 
5,600,746 
2,260,008 
1,483,778 
1,804,266 
1,266,043 
540,563 

7,879,058 
567,950 

3,081,870 
190,576 

Western  Terminal  Elevator  Co  . 

462,214 
83,-985 

Fort  William  Elevator  Co.  .   

62,994 

Davidson  &  Smith  

65, 141 

Port  Arthur — 

D.  Horn  &  Co  

Grain  afloat  

163,079 
137,609 
150,005 

Total  terminal  elevators . . 

Saskatoon  Can.  Government  Elevator. . 
Moosejaw  Can.  Government  Elevator.. . 
Calgary  Can.  Government  Elevator.. . . . 
Vancouver  Can.  Government  Elevator. . 

Total  interior  terminal  elevators 



22,890,947 

2,246,786 
-1,965,925 
742,564 
5,813 

11,897,166 

577,661 
521,988 
729,251 
76,893 

1,285,254 

30,905 
15,547 
55,194 

1,524,991 

69,942 
76,213 
6,505 

37,598,258 

2,925,294 
2,579,673 
1,533,514 
82,706 

4,961,088 

1,905,793 

101,646 

152,660 


7,121,187 

264,535 

399,319 
17,961 
1,574,677 
1  81 1  028 

Oil)  \J^\J 

19,350 
857,835 
165,997 

144,992 
96,927 
1,782,256 

264,535 
84,225 

Midland- 

228,254 
17,961 
850,785 
815  206 

86,730 

Midland  Elevator  Co  

Tiffin,  G.  T.  P  

579,711 
944  718 
19,' 350 
191,901 
165,997 

144,992 
94,603 
1,119,973 

144,181 
51  104 

Goderich  Elevator  and  Transit  Co. ,  Ltd. 

665,935 

Kingston — 

2,324 
662, 283 

Montreal — 

No.  2  

126,608 
281, 804 
285,391 
21,714 
363,322 

536,397 
604,789 
1,826,800 
215,751 
101,521 

37,847 
114,502 
1,247 

700,852 
1,001,006 
2,113,438 
241,858 
524,886 

t4,393 

West  St.  John,  N.B  

60,043 

Halifax,  N.S   

4,321,586 

6,895,373 

495,655 

t4,393 

11,717,007 

32,173,621 

20,698,332 

1,882,555 

1,677,551 
t4,393 

55,436,452 

t  Corn 
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Grades  of  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East,  for  the  Week  ended 
February  9,  1917. 


Grades. 

Terminals. 

Interior 
Terminal 
Elevators. 

Public 
Elevators, 
Eastern 
Division. 

Bushels. 

33,115 

Totals. 

Wheat-  Grades. 
No  2  Hard 

Bushel? . 

Bushels. 

Bushele. 

33,115 

1  P>  fll  17 
10,  Wl 

3,384,659 

P.  8AO  8Q9 

o,  oou, oyz 
6, 103, 308 
4,140,143 
986, 133 
225,929 
11,335,190 

10, Vvl 

1,968,409 

O    <7[\(\   91  <i 

o, 1 OU, 

3,839,543 
3,103,716 

No  1  Northern 

605,916 

1   997  1fi1 
L,  461  , 10 J. 

1,289,844 
667,633 
339, 212 
163,984 
667,338 

810,334 

879  48P> 
Ol O, 1oO 

973,921 
368,794 
646,921 
61,945 
553,071 

No.  3   

No  6  h 

Other 

10,114,781 

Totals.   

22,801,702 

4,961,088 

4,321,586 

32,084,376 

Wheat  afloat   

89  °45 

89,245 

Totals   

22,890,947 

4,961,088 

4,321,586 

32,173,621 

Oats —  Grades . 

Extra  No.  1  C.W  

99  849 

.59,  Oli 

38,886 

KCi^\  ^17 

127,805 
746, 403 
245,517 
69,054 
148,76!) 

99  819 
AO  OliS 

71,814 

R  '"97  797 

o,  i  <s< , t  oi 
2,155,554 
3,171,724 
540, 922 
898,776 
7,006,632 

No.  1  C.W.   

17,624 

9  0Q9  997 

15,304 

9  190  089 
931,812 
402,497 
205,405 
829,722 

1,290,650 

No.  3   

1,095,937 
2,022,824 

Ex.  No.  1  Feed  

No.  1  Feed 

No.  2  H 

Other 

5,567,213 

Totals  

11,795,835 

1,905,793 

6,895,373 

20,597,001 

im  991 

LUl , OOl 

mi  991 

1U±, OOl 

Totals  

11  807  Ifif. 

1  00^  709 

80^1  979 
u, oao, 01  o 

90  fi08  999 

Barley —  Grades. 

No.  3  extra  C.W.   

No.  3  C.W  . 

196,289 
498,495 
272,746 

fiO  410 

248,275 

37,745 
52, 198 
5,153 

9  987 

3,163 

234,034 
711,898 
510,801 

1 90  fiOO 
JL^U, ouu 

305,222 

No.  4  h 

161,205 
232, 902 

17  7fil 

53,784 

Feed 

Other 

1,285,254 

101,646 

495,655 

1,882,555 

Flax—  Grades. 

No.  1  Northwestern  Canada 

1,125,206 
271,881 
76,460 

103,952 
31,163 
14,066 
628 
2,851 

1,229,158 
303,044 
90,526 
628 
54, 195 

No.  2  C.W    

51,344 

1,524,891 

152,660 

1,677,551 

4,393 

4,393 

37,598,258 

7,121,187 

11,717,007 

56,436,452 
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TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 


Wheat  and  other  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators 
and  Public  Elevators  in  the  East,  on  February  9,  1917,  with  comparisons  for 

three  years. 


Wheat. 

Other  Grain. 

Total. 

Bushels. 

37  407  682 
190,576 
7,121  187 
11,7*7,007 

February  9,  1917. 

Bushels. 

22  801  702 
'  89,245 
4,961,088 
4,321,586 

Bushels. 

14,605,980 
10l[331 
2,160,099 
7,395,421 

Totals  

32,173,621 

24,262,831 

56,436,452 

February  11,  1916.— 
Grain  afloat  

22,219,104 
1,973,657 
2,095,665 
6,668,290 

10,663,983 
973,311 
489,921 
4,419,488 

32,883,087 
2,946,968 
2,585,586 

11,087,778 

Totals  

32,956,716 

16,546,703 

49,503,419 

February  11,  1915. 
Grain  afloat  

5,064,717 
283,132 
1,618,640 
4,358,108 
113,441 

2,996,475 

8,061,174 
283,132 
2,600,269 
7,975,075 
113,441 

981,629 
3,616,967 

Totals  

11,438,038 

10,882,656 
4,083,630 
5,795,525 
110,719 

20,872,530 

7,595,053 

7,727,350 
3,310,060 
3,456,204 

19,033,091 

18,610,006 
7,393,690 
9,251,729 
110,719 

35,366,144 

February  12,  1914. 

Totals  ,  

14,493,614 
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Number  of  Cars  of  Grain  and  Total  Quantities  Inspected  at  Winnipeg  and  other 
Points  in  the  Western  Division  for  the  Undermentioned  Periods. 


Wheat,  Spring — 

One  Hard  

One  Hard  White  Fife 
One  Man.  Northern . . 
Two  Man.  Northern. . 
Three  Man.  Northern . 

Number  Four  

Number  Five  

Number  Six  

Feed  

Smutty  

No  Grade  

Rejected  

Condemned  

No  Established  Grade. 

No.  4  Special  

No.  5  „   

No.  6   

Goose  wheat  


Month  of 
January, 
1917." 


Total  Spring  Wheat  {§2^ 

Wheat,  Winter — 

One  A.  R.  W  

Two  A.  R.  W    

Three  A.  R.  W  

Four  R.  W  

-Five  Winter  

One  White  Winter  

"  Two  

Three   

One  Mixed  Winter  

Two  n   

Smutty  ir,      

Four  White  Winter  

No  Grade  

Rejected  


Total  Winter  Wheat   {g^ebi 


Total  Wheat , 


fCars.... 
1  Bushels 


Oats- 
Extra  No.  1  C.W  

Number  One  Canadian  Western . 
ii       Two  it 
Three 

Extra  Number  One  Feed  

Number  One  Feed  

Two  "   

Rejected  

No  Grade   

Condemned  

Mixed  Grain  

Mixed  Grain  No.  2  


Total0ats  feis: 


No. 

714 
2,127 
2,714 
2,127 
2,205 
1,108 
599 
307 
•  279 
57 
2,287 
102 
6 
4 

213 
188 
105 
1 


10,302 
11,847,300 


15 

,250 


10,317 
11,864,550 


2 

699 
288 
734 
305 
191 
31 
1,112 


68 


3,370 
,571,500 


Five  Months 
ended 
January, 
1917. 


No. 


54 


13,197 
19,852 
17,775 
7,732 
3,946 
2,684 
5,251 
425 
10,654 
2,202 
37 
37 
4,538 
3,759 
2,295 
4 


94,442 
108,608,300 


122 
140,300 


94,564 
108,748,600 


4 

56 
7,590 
2,698 
3,089 
1,581 
2.256 
'471 
5,241 
42 
359 
1 


23,388 
45,606,600 


15641—4 
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Number  of  Cars  of  Grain  and  Total  Quantities  Inspected  at  Winnipeg  and  other 
Points  in  the  Western  Division  for  the  Undermentioned  Periods — Concluded. 


Month  of 
January, 
1917. 

Five  Months 
ended 
January, 
1917. 

Five  Months 
ended 
J  anuary, 
1916. 

Barley — 

Number  Three  Extra  C.W  

No. 

No. 

37 
1,367 
1,719 
240 
667 
1,360 

No. 

135 
2,545 
1,312 

286 
1,280 

155 
1 

Three  C.W  

102 
152 
24 
87 
41 

Total  Barley  ; ; ; ; ; ; ;  ■ ; ; ; ; ; 

Flaxseed — 

2  C.  W   .   

406 
527,800 

5,390 
7,007,000 

5,650 
6,627,500 

286 
63 
33 
3 
11 

2,455 
348 
137 
15 
48 
1 

1,460 

39 
28 
5 
7 

Total  rwed  {Bushels:;:':::::::::' 

n,,'                                              J  Cars  

**ye \  Bushels  

Screenings                                    {  Bushels  

SPeltz {Bushels  

396 
435,600 

3,004 
3,304,400 

1,539 
1,769,850 

20 
20,000 

118 
118,000 

94 
94,000 

22 
22,000 

210 
210,000 

147 
147,000 

Recapitulation. 

Grain — 

Wheat   {gSfc: 

n  .                                                           /  Cars. . . 
0ats \Bush.. 
D    ,                                                          ( Cars . . . 

Barley  iBush.. 

Fiaxseed  {Bush:: 

*y°  fe:: 

Screenings  {b^V. 

SPeltz  {Bush 

10,317 
11,864,550 
3,370 
6,571,500 
406 
527,800 
396 
435,600 
20 
20,000 
22 
22,000 

94,564 
108,748,600 
23,388 
45,606,600 
5,390 
7,007,000 
3,004 
3,304,400 
118 
118,000 
210 
210,000 

165,282 
198,338,400 
23,685 
48,854,250 
5,650 
6,627,500 
1,539 
1,769,850 
94 
94,000 
147 
147,000 

Total  grain  {Bush".: 

ii                ii  Calgary  

14,531 
19  441  450 

126,674 
164,994,600 

196.398 
255,831,000 

7,315 
1,142 
4,689 
256 
1,129 

71,657 
3,678 
36,384 
871 
14,084 

108,840 
2,837 

54,632 
2,677 

27,412 

14,531 

126,674 

196,398 
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Five  Months  ended  January  31. 


1901-  2. . 

1902-  3. . 

1903-  4. . 

1904-  5. . 

1905-  6. . 

1906-  7. . 

1907-  8. . 

1908-  9. . 

1909-  10. 

1910-  11. 

1911-  12. 

1912-  13. 

1913-  14. 

1914-  15. 

1915-  16. 

1916-  17. 


Total  Number 
of  Cars. 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Weekly  Bulletin  there  have  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  relating  to  Canadian  trade.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Inquiries  Branch,  The 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa/'  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto,  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at 
London,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Kingston,  Brandon,  Halifax,  Montreal,  Quebec,  St. 
John,  Sherbrooke,  Vancouver,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Saskatoon, 
Regina,  Winnipeg  Industrial  Bureau,  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal  and 
Moncton,  N.B. 

Please  Quote  the  Reference  Number  when  requesting  Addresses. 

570.  Formaldehyde. — A  London  company  will  be  pleased  to  receive  offers  of 

formaldehyde,  40  per  cent  volume,  from  Canadian  manufacturer?.  They  purchase  in 
lots  varying  from  5  to  25  tons. 

571.  White  powdered  arsenic. — A  Liverpool  firm  desires  the  addresses  of  Cana- 
dian producers  of  white  powdered  arsenic,  of  which  supplies  are  sought. 

572.  Tallow,  common  soap. — A  Russian  firm  invites  offers  c.i.f.  Vladivostok  of 

100  tons  rendered  beef  tallow  to  be  accompanied  by  a  10-pound  sample;  also  of  100 
tons  of  common  soap.  '  The  house  will  secure  the  necessary  permit  to  import  these 
goods. 

573.  Agency  in  Egypt. — A  business  man  with  several  years'  responsible  commer- 
cial experience  in  Egypt,  is  open  to  consider  offers  from  first-class  firms  anxious  to 
start  trade  or  develop  business  with  that  country  on  agency  basis. 

574.  Skin  dressers. — A  Belfast  house  inquires  for  Canadian  dressers  of  skins, 

such  as  nutria-  and  musquash. 

575.  Hides  (tanned). — A  Belfast  firm  in  the  habit  of  buying  tanned  hides  from 

America,  asks  for  Canadian  offers. 

576.  Chemical  glassware. — An  Edinburgh  firm  desires  to  get  in  touch  with 
Canadian  exporters  of  chemical  glassware  such  as  graduated  measures,  clinical  end 
chemical  thermonrters,  hydrometer-^  burettes,  etc. 

577.  Canned  goods. — A  Cardiff  firm  wishes  to  act  as  buying  agent  or  otherwise 

for  Canadian  packers  of  canned  fruits,  vegetables,  fish,  etc. 

578.  *Paper  agency.— An  importer  having  a  good  connection  with  the  Lanca- 
shire paper  trade,  wishes  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of  newsprint  and  other 
classes  of  paper,  with  the  object  of  representing  them  throughout  the  county. 

579.  Carbon  twist  drills. — A  London  firm  invites  offers  from  Canadian  manu- 
facturers of  carbon  twist  drills  who  can  fill  orders  for  export,  particularly  to  Russia. 


*  Included  in  the  list  of  articles  the  importation  of  Which  into  the  United  Kingdom  is  pro- 
'  hibited  except  under  license  from  the  Board  of  Trade,  London.     For  further  information  apply 
to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.  Ottawa. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 


Annual  Report. 

•Part      I. — Canadian  Trade.    (Price,  45  cents.) 

Imports  into  and  Exports  from  Canada. 
(Itemized  and  General  Statements.) 

•Part    II. — Canadian  Trade.    (Price,  15  cents.) 

1.  With  France. 

2.  With  Germany. 

3.  With  United  Kingdom. 

4.  With  United  States. 

•Part  III. — Canadian  Trade.     (Price,  20  cents.) 

With  British  and  Foreign  Countries. 

(Except  France,  Germany,  United  Kingdom  and  United  States.) 

•Part    IV. — Miscellaneous  Information.     (Price,  5  cents.) 
Bounties. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act,  Amendment  of. 

Lumber  and  Staple  Products. 

Revenue  and  Expenditure  of  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Statistical  Record  of  the  Progress  of  Canada. 
Tonnage  tables. 

•Part     V. — Grain  Statistics.     (Price,  25  cents.) 

•Part    VI. — Subsidized  Steamship  Service.    (Price,  20  cents.) 

•Part  VII. — Trade  or  British  and  Foreign  Countries.    (Price,  35  cents.) 

Monthly  Reports. 

Census  and  Statistics.  (Free.) 
•Trade  and  Commerce.     (Price,  20  cents.) 

Weekly  Bulletin.  (Free.) 

(Circulated  within  Canada  only.) 

Containing  Reports  of  Trade  Commissioners  and  General  Trade  Information. 

Supplements  to  Weekly  Bulletin.  (Free.) 

Trade  of  China  and  Japan. 

Russian  Trade.  t 
Directory  of  Russian  Importers. 

The  German  War  and  its  relation  to  Canadian  Trade. 
Handbook  for  Export  to  South  America. 
Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 
Toy  Making  in  Canada. 

Export  Directory  of  Canada-  (.Free.) 

Directory  of  Foreign  Importers-  (Free.) 

Canada  and  the  British  West  Indies.  (Free.) 

Canada,  the  Country  of 'the  Twentieth  Century.    (Price,  cloth  cover,  $1.00;  paper 
cover,  75  cents.) 

•Canada  Year-Book.    (Price,  $1.00.) 

♦Criminal  Statistics.    (Price,  25  cents.) 

Grain  Inspection  in  Canada.  (Free.) 

List  of  Licensed  Elevators-  (Free.) 

•  May  be  had  at  the  prices  indicated  upon  application  to  the  King's  Printer,  Ottawa. 
Publications  marked  Free  may  be  had  by  those   interested  on  application  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
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COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE. 


Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
by  Canadian  exporters  with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names 
and  addresses  of  trade  representatives.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f  at  foreign  port. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 

B.  S.  Webb,  Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos  Aires. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia. 

D.  H.  Ross,  address  for  letters — Box  140 
G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office — Stock  Exchange 
Building,  Melbourne.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados,  agent 
also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British  Guiana. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  13  Nanking  Road,  Shanghai. 
Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

A.  T.  Quilez,  Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Lonja  del  Commercio,  Apartado  1290, 
Havana.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

France. 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17 
and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris. 
Cable  Address,  Stadacona. 

Japan. 

C.  F.  Crowe,  Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, P.O.  Box  109,  Yokohama.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

Holland. 

Ph.  Geleerd,  Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Zuidblaak  26,  Rotterdam.  Cable 
Adress,  Watermill. 


Newfoundland. 

W.  B.  Nicholson,  Bank  of  Montreal  Build- 
ing, Water  street,  St.  John's.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  Address.  Cana- 
dian. 

Russia. 

C.  F.  Just,  Canadian  Government  Commer- 
cial Agent,  Alexandrivskaia,  plosch  9, 
Petrograd,  Russia. 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Government  Com- 
mercial Agent,  Bukhgolza  Ulitza  No.  4, 
Omsk,  Siberia. 

South  Africa. 

W.    J.     Egan,     Norwich    Union  Buildings, 

Cape  Town.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 


United  Kingdom. 

Harrison    Watson,     73     Basinghall  street, 
London,   E.  C,  England.     Cable  Address, 

Sleighing,  London. 
J.    E.    Ray,    Central    House,  Birmingham. 

Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
J.   T.   Lithgow,    87   Union   street,  Glasgow, 

Scotland.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 
F.    A.'  C.   Bickerdike,    4   St.    Ann's  Square, 

Manchester.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 
J.   Forsyth   Smith,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North 

John  St.,  Liverpool.     Cable  Address,  Can- 

ti  acorn. 

N  .D.  Johnston,  Sun  Building,  Clara  street, 
Bristol.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Australia. 

B.    Millin,    The  Royal    Exchange  Building 
Sydney,  N.S.W. 

British  West  Indies. 

Edgar  Tripp,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad 

Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
R  H.  Curry,  Nasseau,  Bahamas. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 

Norway  and  Denmark. 


C.  E.  Sontum,  Grubbeged,  No.  4,  Christiania, 
Norway.    Cable  Addresses,  Sontums. 

Spain. 

J.  F.  Roberts,  care  British  Consulate  General, 
Barcelona. 
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CANADIAN  HIGH  COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 
United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary,  17  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W.,  England.    Cable  Address  Dominion,, 
London. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of  the 
more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the  Foreign 
Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  give  information  to  Canadians  who  wish  to  consult 
them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 

Brazil: 

Bahia,  British  Consul.  « 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  British  Consul  General. 

Chile: 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul  General. 

Colombia: 

Bagota,  British  Consul  General. 

Ecuador: 

Quitto,  British  Consul  General. 
Guayquill,  British  Consul. 

Egypt: 

Alexandria,  British  Consul  General. 

France: 

Havre,  British  Consul  General. 
Marseilles,  British  Consul  General. 

India: 

Calcutta,  Director  General  of  Commercial  Stockholm,  British  Consul. 

Intelligence.  Switzerland: 
Italy  •  Geneva,  British  Consul. 

Genoa,  British  Consul  General  Uruguay: 

Milan,  British  Consul  Monte  vldeo>  Britlsh  vioe-Consul 

Mexico:  Venezuela: 

Mexico,  British  Consul  General  Caracas,  British  Vice-Consul 


Netherlands: 

Amsterdam,  British  Consul. 

Panama: 

Colon,  British  Consul. 
Panama,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Peru: 

Lima,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Portugal: 

Lisbon,  British  Consul. 

Russia: 

Moscow,  British  Consul  General. 
Petrograd,  British  Consul. 
Vladivostock,  British  Consul 
Odessa,  British  Consul  General. 

Spain: 

Barcelona,  British  Consul  General. 
Madrid,  British  Consul 

Sweden: 
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The  Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

The  purpose  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  is  to  promote  the  sale  of 
Canadian  products  abroad  and  to  provide  Canadian  Manufacturers  and  exporters 
with  information  regarding  trade  conditions  and  opportunities  in  countries  in 
which  Canadian  goods  are  likely  to  find  a  market. 

The  Department  gathers,  compiles  and  publishes  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin  and 
supplements  thereto  a  large  volume  of  useful  commercial  information.  Persons 
desiring  it  and  interested  in  Canadian  production  or  export  may  have  their  names 
placed*  on  the  regular  mailing  list  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa.  There  is  no  subscription  to  the  Weekly  Bulletin  but  its 
circulation  is  strictly  confined  to  Canada. 

The  Department  invites  correspondence  from  Canadian  manufacturers  and 
exporters  upon  all  trade  matters. 


New  Canadian  Industries. 


1f  you  know  of  any  new  industry  being  started  in  Canada  at  any  time,  write 
to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch,  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa,  giving  particulars  thereof. 


[If  extracts  are  Published  the  source  should  be  mentioned.] 
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AUSTRALIA. 

Keport  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
CMr.  D.  E.  Ross.) 

Melbourne,  January  17,  1917. 

STATE  PREMIERS'  CONFERENCE  IN  MELBOURNE. 

As  the  result  of  the  conference  of  the  premiers  of  the  Australian  states,  just  con- 
cluded in  Melbourne,  an  arrangement  has  been  made  with  the  Commonwealth  Govern- 
ment under  which  a  sum  of  £9,732,000  is  to  be  made  available  for  the  loan  require- 
ments (public  works,  railways,  etc.)  of  the  various  states  during  1917.  The  amount 
is  made  up  of  £5,400,000  by  loan  in  London  and  £4,332,000  to  be  raised  in  Australia. 
All  the  states,  with  the  exception  of  New  South  Wales,  will  participate  in  this  advance, 
the  allotment  to  each  state  being  as  follows : — 


Victoria   £1,552,000 

Queensland   2,910,000 

South  Australia   2,660,000 

Western  Australia   1,929,000 

Tasmania   681,000 


Other  important  matters  arranged  at  the  conference  were  the  co-ordination  of 
Commonwealth  and  state  taxation,  and  soldiers'  repatriation  and  employment.  The 
states  decided  to  accord  the  same  facilities  to  British  soldiers  for  settlement  on  the 
land  as  to  Australian  soldiers. 


THE  AMUSEMENT  TAX  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

On  January  1  the  operation  of  the  federal  amusement  tax  came  into  effect,  where- 
by it  was  incumbent  upon  all  theatre  and  amusement  proprietors  to  pay  on  all  tickets 
issued  by  them  above  the  value  of  sixpence. 
The  rates  of  the  tax  are — 

(a)  On  payment  for  admission  exceeding  sixpence  and  not  exceeding  one  shilling, 
a  tax  of  one  penny. 

(b)  On  payments  exceeding  one  shilling,  the  rate  to  be  one  penny  for  the  first 
shilling,  and  one-half  penny  tax  on  each  sixpence  or  part  thereof  in  excess  of 
one  shilling. 

In  the  financial  proposals  of  the  Federal  treasurer,  it  was  estimated  that  the 
amusement  tax  (on  theatre,  racecourse  and  other  tickets)  would  realize  about  £2,000,- 
000  per  annum. 

Provision  is  made  to  refund  the  tax  on  entertainments  devoted  to  philanthropic, 
patriotic,  religious  or  charitable  purposes. 
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THE  COMMONWEALTH  WAR  PRECAUTIONS  MORATORIUM. 

The  statutory  rules  embodying  the  Australian  general  moratorium  regulations, 
and  the  active  service  moratorium  regulations,  are  available  for  reference  at  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

The  general  regulations  apply  to  mortgages  and  include  documents  extending 
mortgages,  agreements  for  the  purchase  and  sale  of  land,  and  to  leases  of  land  with 
right  to  purchase. 

The  active  service  regulations  are  applicable  to  members  of  the  Commonwealth 
naval  or  military  forces  and  their  female  dependents.  Provision  is  made  for  the  rate 
of  interest  to  be  six  (6)  per  centum  per  annum.  Postponement  of  due  date  of  prin- 
cipal secured  by  mortgage  is  made  until  six  months  after  the  cessation  of  the  war. 

DAYLIGHT  SAVING  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

Briefly  the  effect  of  the  Commonwealth  Daylight  Saving  Act,  which  came  into 
operation  at  2.30  a.m.  on  January  1,  1917,  caused  the  clocks  throughout  Australia  to 
be  advanced  by  one  hour.  In  the  future,  it  is  provided  that  the  Act  will  come  into 
operation  at  2<  a.m.  of  the  last  Sunday  in  September  until  2  a.m.  of  the  last  Sunday 
in  March,  thus  covering  a  period  of  six  months  in  each  year.  A  similar  enactment 
had  been  in  force  in  the  state  of  Tasmania  (but  not  in  the  other  states)  for  a  limited 
period. 

Naturally  some  opposition  to  the  legislation — as  in  other  reforms — was  expected, 
but,  on  the  whole,  the  innovation  has  been  accepted  by  the  people  with  approbation. 

The  advantage  of  an  extra  hour  of  daylight,  in  a  country  where  the  twilight  is 
— as  compared  with  Canada — comparatively  limited,  has  already  proved  of  great 
benefit  to  the  entire  community  but  more  particularly  to  the  workers.  Considerable 
savings  will  also  be  made  in  the  way  of  reduced  lighting  expenditure. 

As  the  Act  stands,  the  measure  is  limited  to  the  duration  of  the  war  and  six 
months  thereafter,  but  it  is  generally  assumed  that  the  daylight  saving  measure  has 
been  established  upon  a  permanent  basis. 

THE  NEW  COMMONWEALTH  INTERNAL  WAR  LOAN. 

The  amount  subscribed  to  the  first  three  internal  war  loans  raised  in  Australia 
within  a  period  of  thirteen  months,  aggregated  £58,536,850  (or  $284,489,091)  which 
was  considered  a  creditable  achievement  for  a  population  of  less  than  five  millions 
of  people.    The  date  of  issue  and  amount  of  each  previous  loan  was  as  follows : — 

First  war  loan  closed  August  31,  1915   £13,389,440 

Second  war  loan  olosed  January  31,  1916..   21,651,720 

Third  war  loan  closed  September  30,  1916   23,495,690 

The  fourth  internal  loan  of  £18,000,000  was  announced  in  the  last  week  in 
December.  The  loan  is  being  issued  at  par,  bearing  interest  at  4J  per  centum  per 
annum,  free  from  income  or  other  taxation,  and  is  redeemable  on  December  15, 
1925. 

The  bonds  are  to  be  issued  in  denominations  of  £10,  £50,  £100,  £500  and  £1,000, 
payable  to  bearer,  and  inscribed  stock  of  £100  in  multiples  of  £10  and  above  £100. 

Members  of  recognized  stock  exchanges  are  allowed  a  commission  of  5  shillings 
per  £100  on  allotments  made  in  respect  of  applications  lodged  by  them. 

An  appeal  has  been  made  to  all  classes  to  participate  in  the  loan  and  employers 
are  asked  to  take  up  bonds  on  behalf  of  their  employees  on  the  same  terms  as  the 
previous  issues. 

On  application  £10  per  cent  is  necessary,  after  which  £10  per  cent  is  made  pay- 
able on  the  first  of  each  month  from  March  to  November,  1917. 
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RESTRICTION  OF  EXPORTS  OF  AUSTRALIAN  HIDES. 

Inquiries  made  in  official  and  trading  channels  indicate  that  the  disposal  of  hides 
is  entirely  governed  by  the  Leather  Trades  Advisory  Committee,  appointed  by  the 
Commonwealth  Government,  and  while  an  active  Australian  demand  for  military  pur- 
poses and  the  domestic  trade  continues,  permission  to  ship  oversea  is  not  likely  to  be 
obtained. 

The  situation  has  been  so  acute  that  heavy  hides  have  been  imported  into  Aus- 
tralia from  New  Zealand  in  recent  months,  and  there  was  a  tentative  agreement  with 
}Jew  Zealand  to  allow  some  Australian  hides  (light  weights)  to  be  shipped  in  exchange 
for  the  heavier  weights.  It  is  now  announced  that  the  Imperial  Government  has  pur- 
chased the  exportable  surplus  of  New  Zealand  hides.  The  local  demand,  owing  to  the 
abnormal  cost  of  imported  leathers,  has  been  exceptionally  active,  and  if  such  con- 
ditions continue  the  prospects  of  a  surplus  quantity  of  hides  being  available  for  export 
are  not  reassuring. 

•  Exporters  advise  that  a  limited  demand  has  arisen  in  Canada  for  bull  hides  of 
which  sample  shipments  have  been  made  in  recent  months.  Some  tick  marked 
Queensland  hides  have  also  been  shipped  to  Canada.  In  connection  with  this  line,  it 
may  be  stated  that  tick  fever  or  red  water  has  been — more  or  less — prevalent  in  Queens- 
land for  a  period  of  years.  The  ticks  (which  infest  the  cattle)  mark  the  hides  and 
render  them  unsuitable  for  military  purposes  and  first-class  leather  requirements.  In 
other  respects,  the  tick  hides,  which  are  well  salted,  serve  useful  purposes. 

Apparently,  no  difficulty  has  so  far  been  experienced  in  obtaining  permission  to 
export  either  bull  or  tick-marked  to  Canada.  The  former  sources  of  supplies  in 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  being,  temporarily,  unavailable  compels  Canadian  tanners 
to  obtain  a  considerable  portion  of  their  necessary  raw  materials  from  other  countries 
at  a  time  when  the  demand  for  leather  has  caused  an  abnormal  advance  in  prices. 

The  Commonwealth  trade  returns  show  that,  for  the  fiscal  year  which  ended  on 
June  30,  1915,  the  exports  of  hides  and  skins  to  Canada  were  valued  at  over  £^48,000. 

Constant  consideration  is  being  given,  by  this  office,  to  every  phase  of  the  position 
with  the  hope  that  the  time  is  not  distant  when  conditions  will  have  improved  to  such 
an  extent  that  permission  to  make  shipment  to  Canada — especially  of  hides  suitable 
for  military  purposes — will  be  granted  by  the  Commonwealth  Government. 

DISPOSAL  OF  AUSTRALIAN   SHEEP  SKINS. 

As  quite  a  number  of  orders  have  been  received  from  Canada  for  sheep  skins 
(shearlings,  with  short  wool  on,  etc.)  permission  for  shipment  of  which  has  not  yet 
been  obtained  from  the  Commonwealth  Government,  the  following  announcement 
made,  yesterday,  by  the  Prime  Minister,  relative  to  the  sale  of  4,000  bales  monthly  to 
the  Imperial  Government,  and  the  special  desire  to  fill  Canadian  requirements,  will  be 
of  undoubted  interest  to  importers  in  the  Dominion: — 

"  After  several  weeks  of  negotiations  with  the  Imperial  Government,  highly  satis- 
factory arrangements  have  been  completed  regarding  the  exportable  surplus  of  sheep 
skins  from  the  Commonwealth.  The  terms  of  agreement  have  been  so  far  drafted  that 
they  will  harmonize  with  the  Commonwealth  War  Precautions  (Sheep  Skins)  Regu- 
lations, which  provide,  firstly,  for  all  Australian  requirements  for  fellmongering  and 
other  manufacturing  purposes.  After  provision  has  been  made  for  Australian  demands, 
the  Imperial  Government  will  purchase  monthly  4,000  bales  of  sheep  skins,  to  include 
all  available  crossbreds  at  prices  fixed  by  the  Commonwealth  sheep  skin  appraisers, 
plus  charges  from  the  appraising  warehouse  to  f.o.b.  steamer.  The  balance  of  sheep 
skins  will  be  sold  by  public  tender  through  the  central  wool  committee — acting  for  the 
Commonwealth  Government — under  the  War  Precautions  Regulations.  A  reserve 
price  will  be  fixed  by  the  central  wool  committee,  which  will  not  in  any  case  be  less 
than  the  appraisement  value,  plus  charges.  Sales  of  sheep  skins  will  be  permitted  only 
to  approved  buyers,  who  will  be  compelled  to  furnish  evidence  to  the  satisfaction  of 
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the  Central  Wool  Committee  that  the  exports  are  to  other  parts  of  the  Empire  or  Allied 
countries.  All  surplus  receipts  from  the  sale  of  sheep  skins  will  be  returned  to  the 
wool  pool  for  division  to  wool  growers,  who  are  considered  the  primary  owners  or  pro- 
ducers of  the  skins. 

"  The  appraisement  of  sheep  skins  will  be  commenced  practically  at  once,  and 
towards  the  end  of  this  month  tenders  will  be  invited  for  the  surplus  skins.  Forms  of 
tenders  will  be  ready  for  circulation  at  the  end  of  the  week,  setting  forth  all  the  con- 
ditions to  be  observed  in  connection  therewith. 

"  This  method  of  dealing  with  the  exportable  surplus  of  sheep  skins  has  been 
adopted  by  the  Commonwealth  Government  to  protect  the  overseas  markets  created  by 
the  Australian  merchants  at  considerable  expense,  and  to  return  to  Australian  wool 
growers  the  maximum  value  of  the  skins.  In  cases  where  sheep  skins  are  used  for 
lining  coats  and  such  like  purposes,  the  value  exceeds  that  of  the  wool  and  basil.  For 
this  type  of  skins  strong  markets  exist  in  Canada,  and  it  is  the  desire  of  the  Common- 
wealth Government  to  foster  this  trade  with  the  Dominion  Government.  With  the 
south  of  France  a  large  business  has  been  built  up  in  sheep  skins,  and  the  Prime 
Minister  is  anxious  that  this  trade  should  be  conducted  with  the  least  possible  dis- 
organization." 


THE  SALE  OF  THE  AUSTRALIAN  WHEAT  CROP. 

The  preliminary  estimate  of  the  1916-17  wheat  harvest  is  now  officially  given  at 
140,099,002  bushels,  which  compares  with  the  final  returns  of  the  1915-16  crop  thus: — 

Final  Returns.  Estimate. 

State —                                                                              1915-16.  1916-17. 

Victoria                                                                          58,521,706  46,681,025 

New  South  Wales                                                          67,323,390  42,817,000 

South  Australia                                                             34,134,504  33,368,702 

Western  Australia                                                          18,236,355  17,232,275 


178,215,955  140,099,002 


Approximately,  this  should  leave  from  the  new  crop  an  exportable  surplus  of  100 
million  bushels. 

The  British  Government  has  purchased  the  balance  of  the  1915-16  crop  (waiting 
exportation)  and  the  whole  of  the  new  crop's  exportable  surplus  at  the  rate  of  4s.  9d. 
($1.16)  per  bushel  free  on  board  steamer  at  the  loading  ports  in  Australia. 

The  Imperial  Government  is  also  finding  the  shipping  tonnage  to  transport  the 
wheat  before  June  30th,  1917.  The  magnitude  of  these  charters  is  apparent  when  the 
quantity  to  be  removed  oversea  is  estimated  to  be  about,  but  not  to  exceed,  3,000,000 
tons. 

The  price  obtained  is  considered  highly  satisfactory  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
average  declared  value  of  Australian  wheat  at  port  of  shipment  in  the  ten  years  ended 
in  1914-15  ranged  from  3s.  3d.  (79  cents)  in  1906  to  4s.  2d.  ($1.00)  per  bushel  in  1910, 
and  the  largest  quantity  exported  in  any  year  during  that  period  was  64,000,000 
bushels  when  3s.  6d.  (85  cents)  was  the  average  price  realized. 

While  it  is  evident  that  the  Australian  wheat  grower  has  secured  a  highly  payable 
return  for  his  product,  considering  the  great  distance  from  England  and  the  abnormal 
cost  of  transportation,  it  is  generally  conceded  that  the  purchasers  have  been  fairly 
treated  in  the  transaction.  If  112,000,000  bushels  can  be  exported  before  June  30th, 
1917,  the  value  of  the  sale  will  be  in  the  vicinity  of  £26,600,000. 

An  immediate  advance  of  2s.  6d.  (61  cents)  per  bushel  will  be  made  to  the  growers 
on  production  of  the  necessary  certificates.  For  the  1915-16  crop,  farmers  received  a 
first  advance  of  2s.  6d.,  and  a  second  advance  of  6d.,  aggregating  3s.  (or  72  cents)  per 
bushel. 
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AUSTRALIAN  IRON  AND  STEEL. 

The  estimated  production  of  iron  and  steel  in  Australia  during  the  first  six 
months  of  1917  is  given  at: — 


Tons. 

Steel   78,000 

Pig-iron   40,250 

Cold  ingots   6,260 

Scrap  iron  (purchased)   6,586 


Total   131,096 


For  the  second  period  of  1917,  the  total  production  is  estimated  to  be  about  120,000 
tons. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  to  make  available  for  shipment  to  the  order  of  the 
Imperial  Government  some  50,000  tons  of  steel  products  to  June  30th,  1917,  leaving 
the  balance  for  Australian  Government  requirements  and  the  domestic  trade.  It  is 
understood  that  the  exports  will  be  chiefly  in  rails  and  fishplates  to  approved  British  or 
French  ports. 

While  production  in  Australia  is  not  nearly  adequate  to  satisfy  local  requirements, 
the  necessity  of  meeting  these  orders  was  recognized  by  the  Commonwealth  Government 
as  being  of  paramount  importance.  In  1916  some  12,000  tons  of  orders  for  shell  steel 
were  placed  by  the  British  Government  with  the  steel  works  at  Newcastle,  N.S.W., 
but  the  Lithgow,  N.S.W.,  works  will  participate  in  the  1917  exports. 


SALE  OF  AUSTRALIAN  FROZEN  RABBITS. 

The  Imperial  Government  has  decided  to  purchase  the  whole  of  the  surplus  of 
Australian  frozen  rabbits  for  the  1917  season,  after  domestic  requirements  have  been 
provided  for.  The  transaction  will  involve  a  sum  of  about  £500,000,  that  being  the 
normal  value  of  the  season's  shipments. 

The  principal  season  for  shipment  of  rabbits  is  in  the  winter,  and  the  trade  date 
their  season  from  April  1.  A  crate  of  rabbits  contains  a  dozen  pairs,  and  the  ship- 
ments average  -  about  858,000  crates  or  10,296,000  pairs.  For  some  time  past  the 
Imperial  Government  has  been  drawing  upon  the  supplies  of  Australian  rabbits  in 
London  on  the  basis  of  £1  10s.  per  crate  for  the  best  quality. 

AUSTRALIAN  INDUSTRIAL  DISPUTES  IN  1916. 

From  a  preliminary  estimate,  it  is  stated  that  in  1916  some  320  strikes  were 
declared  in  Australia  with  a  loss  in  wages  of  over  £700,000.  Of  this  amount,  some 
£240,000  was  unearned  owing  to  the  strike  of  the  coal  miners  in  New  South  Wales  and 
some  other  states.  It  is  claimed  that  if  the  workers  had  been  permitted  by  their 
unions  to  avail  themselves  of  the  legal  machinery  in  the  form  of  arbitration  courts 
and  wages  boards  for  the  adjustment  of  their  disputes,  there  would  have  been  few,  if 
any,  strikes  during  the  year,  as  every  industrial  trouble,  with  the  exception  of  the 
day  baking  dispute,  came  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  legally  constituted  tribunals. 

Many  cessations  were  attributed  to  force  the  men's  demand  for  higher  wages,  but 
wages  were  by  no  means  the  only  cause  of  strikes.  In  one  coal  mining  district  the 
unionists  went  on  strike  against  the  hotelkeepers  because  the  price  of  beer  was 
advanced.  At  theatres,  the  musicians  refused  to  play  because  mechanical  instruments 
were  brought  into  the  orchestra.  The  line  of  demarcation  was  another  source  of 
annoyance  to  union  leaders,  new  rules  were  adopted  to  prevent  one  man  to  encroach 
on  the  work  of  another,  thus  the  building  of  a  warship  at  Sydney  was  seriously  inter- 
fered with. 
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GREAT  DEMAND  FOR  TARPAULIN  MATERIALS. 

Throughout  the  Commonwealth,  there  is  a  serious  shortage  of  tarpaulins  suitable 
for  covering  consignments  of  grain  and  other  produce  on  trucks  on  the  railways. 

The  exceptional  conditions  arising  out  of  the  war  have  rendered  it  almost  impos- 
sible to  obtain  supplies  of  canvas  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  tarpaulins  owing  to 
the  demands  of  the  military  authorities  for  war  purposes,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  flax 
from  which  the  canvas  formerly  imported  was  manufactured  came  from  countries 
which  are  now  unable  to  make  export. 

Repeated  efforts  have  been  made,  and  are  being  made,  to  obtain  supplies  of  suit- 
able materials  for  making  these  necessary  waterproof  covers,  even  to  the  extent  of 
substituting  inferior  flax  canvas  for  the  quality  usually  utilized. 

There  is,  therefore,  an  exceptional  opportunity  for  Canadian  manufacturers  of 
cotton  canvas  and  ducks  to  overcome  the  prejudice  which  has  so  long  favoured  using 
flax  canvas  in  Australia.  The  shortage  applies  to  all  the  state-owned  railway  systems, 
an  illustration  of  which  is  the  fact  that  the  Victorian  railways  placed  orders  for 
507,000  yards  of  canvas  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  which  only  about  60,000  yards 
have  been  delivered  in  Melbourne  to  date. 

To  save  much  invaluable  time  and  probably  to  secure  prompt  orders,  it  is  sug- 
gested that  comprehensive  samples  and  quotations  should  be  submitted  by  Canadian 
manufacturers  at  the  earliest  possible  date.  If  the  samples  are  mailed  to  the  various 
railway  systems  and  advices  are  received  by  this  office  in  connection  therewith,  the 
matter  will  be  persistently  followed  up  in  the  interests  of  the  manufacturers. 

TARPAULIN  CANVAS  FOR  RAILWAYS. 

The  particulars  embodied  in  subsequent  paragraphs  were  taken  from  a  previous 
report  upon  the  market  in  Australia  for  tarpaulin  materials  forwarded  for  the  inform- 
ation of  Canadian  manufacturers  of  cotton  canvas  and  duck. 

The  great  bulk  of  goods  and  products  transported  by  Australian  railways  is  car- 
ried in  open  cars  which  are  covered  by  waterproof  tarpaulins.  An  enormous  quantity 
of  tarpaulin  canvas  is  therefore  required  by  the  railway  systems  throughout  the 
Commonwealth. 

The  obstacle  against  Canadian  manufacturers  securing  a  portion  of  this  trade 
is  the  undoubted  Australian  prejudice  against  cotton  ducks  or  canvas  for  water- 
proofing and  the  favour  in  which  flax  canvas  is  held.  It  is  stated  that  flax  is  much 
more  durable  in  the  Australian  climate  than  cotton,  but  it  is  open  to  question  whether 
this  assumption  is  founded  on  fact.  In  any  case,  the  large  quantities  of  tarpaulin 
canvas  required  by  the  railways  throughout  the  Commonwealth  should  be  an  induce- 
ment for  Canadian  manufacturers  to  investigate  the  conditions  and  prove  that  cotton 
is  in  every  way  equally;  (if  not  more)  suitable  to  hemp  canvas  for  the  purpose 
named. 

In  normal  years,  the  specification  of  the  Victorian  state  railways  called  for 
canvas  to  be  supplied,  in  lots  of  approximately  52  yards  in  length  and  36  inches  in 
width  and  composed  entirely  of  long  flax — texture  26  and  13 — of  the  full  weight  of 
16  ounces  per  square  yard  and  free  from  dressing  of  any  kind.  The  tensile  strength 
of  the  canvas  is  ascertained  by  cutting  strips  12  inches  by  1  inch  which  are  tested 
on  a  cloth  testing  machine,  so  that  the  warp  will  stand  less  than  250  pounds  and 
the  weft  298  pounds.  Failure  to  stand  the  tests  would  result  in  the  canvas  being- 
rejected. 

SUGGESTIONS  TO  CANADIAN  COTTON  DUCK  MANUFACTURERS. 

Canadian  manufacturers  might  be  disposed  to  send  sufficient  cotton  duck  to  the 
chief  storekeeper  of  the  -Victorian  railways,  Melbourne,  and  the  chief  storekeeper  of 
the  New  South  Wales  railways,  Sydney  (the  principal  systems)  for  the  purpose  of 
having  it  made  up  into  a  tarpaulin  with  local  waterproofing  applied  to  it.  At  the 
same  time  a  finished  tarpaulin  (23  feet  by  14  feet  or  29  feet  by.  14  feet,  the  sizes  in 
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chief  use)  of  the  same  material  coated  with  the  most  improved  Canadian  water- 
proofing, should  also  be  sent  because  the  Australian  dressing  for  hemp  canvas  may 
be  entirely  unsuitable  for  cotton  duck.  Particulars  of  the  Canadian  waterproof  com- 
position should  accompany  the  samples  so  that  the  authorities  could  readily  compute 
the  cost  of  making  a  similar  preparation  in  Australia.  In  this  way  a  practical  test 
could  be  made  which  is  the  only  way  of  overcoming  the  existing  prejudice  against 
cotton. 

The  Victorian  railways  have  not  hitherto  used  cotton  tarpaulin  and  the  chief 
storekeeper  is  attracted  by  the  wide  widths  of  ducks  which  in  labour,  would  effect  a 
considerable  saving  in  making  waterproof  covers.  Local  representation  is  necessary 
as  tenders  are  placed  in  Melbourne,  etc.,  and  also  because  the  tests  would  require  to 
be  carefully  followed  on  the  spot  in  the  interests  of  manufacturers. 

NEW  ZEALAND. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  W.  A.  Beddoe.) 

Auckland,  N.Z.,  January  22,  1917. 

NEW  ZEALAND  INTENSELY  PATRIOTIC. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  commercial  life  of  New  Zealand  last  year  is  the 
intense  loyalty  of  the  people,  exemplified  in  a  general  desire  to  deal  within  the  Empire 
and  to  prosecute  the  war  to  a  successful  conclusion  without  reference  to  cost  to  the 
individual  or  loss  of  life.  There  are  few  prominent  firms  in  New  Zealand  whose 
members  have  not  experienced  painful  family  losses.  This,  the  smallest  of  the  Over- 
seas Dominions,  has  already  sent  70,000  men  to  the  front,  and  the  monthly  quota  of 
2,400  has  so  far  been  maintained,  although  there  is  a  compulsory  system  by  ballot  in 
force — all  of  this  by  a  population  of  approximately  1,000,000  souls. 

The  importance  of  not  unduly  depleting  the  man  power  of  New  Zealand  is  manifest 
when  one  considers  that  the  men  are  mostly  drawn  from  a  class  which  is  responsible 
for  the  production  of  foodstuffs  so  much  in  demand  by  Great  Britain  and  her  Allies. 

New  Zealand  is  patriotic,  and  until  the  war  ends  no  sacrifice  will  be  too  great,  no 
personal  loss  too  heavy,  provided  only  that  victory  finally  crowns  our  efforts. 

PRINCIPAL  IMPORTS  INTO  NEW  ZEALAND. 

The  following  list  of  articles  imported  into  New  Zealand  from  all  countries  during 
the  eleven  months  ended  November  30,  1916,  and  the  value  of  same,  together  with  the 
figures  for  the  corresponding  months  of  1915,  give  an  idea  of  the  character  and  quan- 
tity of  certain  articles  consumed  in  this  country.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  importa- 
tions are  steadily  on  the  increase: — 


11  months, 

11  months, 

Soft  goods — 

1916. 

1915. 

Apparel  

  £  1,10.7,704 

f  -842,979 

  35<8,195 

305,398 

159,138 

  287,361 

214,040 

 .'.  126,0-07 

109,956 

  335,127 

186,369 

Millinery  

  .  89,08-5 

82, J  S  5 

Canvas  

  86,418 

68,126 

Cotton  piece-goods  

  1,576,795 

979,450 

Linen  piece-goods  

  38,579 

36,827 

Silk  piece-goods  , 

  274,280 

1812,464 

..    ..    ..    ..  767,392 

303,422 

Hardware — ■ 

  1,173 

5,4.56 

  350,759 

246,292 

Iron — 

  240,331 

145,773 

  193,29*7 

246,899 

Fencing  wire  

  128,920 

84,305 
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11  months, 

11  months, 

Iron — Con. 

1916. 

1915. 

32,488 

  33,445 

47,537 

241,115 

Lead 

3fi  ^Q9 

OA  0R7 

Machinery — ■ 

..  ..  ..  80,470 

59,723 

A  pripnltn y*,c\  1 

1  a  9.  2  R  ft 

1 .01 

Electric  

  433.846 

21  6,S£0 

  61,684 

94,079 

  19,866 

31,810 

  46,714  - 

40,942 

  94,038 

54,125 

Railway  and  tramway  plant 

9'0  328 

228,842 

  186,716 

115193 

Tools  

  121,60.2 

100,110 

Foodstuffs — 

171,463 

145,143 

  72,891 

71,578 

907  7^9 

161  346 

Fruit  fresh 

1  n  0  0  3  6 

1  23  6  Q  9 

J-  -J  O  ,  U  D  — 

Flour 

46  660 

93,230 

  101,210 

221,624 

  12,183 

8,681 

  7,150 

15,408 

Onions   . 

  14,918 

12,297 

Pickles  and  sauces 

12  366 

9,926 

  57,253 

60i738 

Salt 

79  479 

70,001 

  837,606 

1,038,583 

Beverages — 

  42,483 

49,959 

Spirits — Whisky  

  482,337 

247,969 

Other  

10-0,124 

Wine 

80  143 

73,668 

  83,190 

88,540 

  367,929 

430,085 

Miscellaneous — 

Bicycles  (including-  motor)  

  114,366 

52,520 

Books,  papers,  music  

  227,951 

208,556 

Candles  

  34,012 

35,405 

  33,497 

34, SIS 

Coal  

  188,525 

332,753 

  106,290 

70,554 

Cornsacks  and  woolpacks  

  267,486 

274,789 

  144,659 

84,263 

Glass  and  glassware  

  204,582 

1-68,856 

  39,556 

32,144 

Greases  

  10,829 

6,504 

45,100 

  189,364 

133,774 

Leather  manufactures  

  78,974 

50,430 

Manures  

  322,280 

443,685 

28,293 

  777,447 

561,678 

Oils- 

Benzine,  etc  

  536,054 

384,416 

  154,059 

169,229 

Castor  

  22,092 

28,482 

  66,476 

48,080 

Turpentine  

  27,107 

17,811 

Other  

  122,467 

60,754 

Paints,  colours  and  varnish  

  20<9,871 

147,361 

Paper — 

  268,557 

201,697 

Other 

174  549 

94  531 

  90,411 

73,'833 

222,022 

Stationery 

1  ^  302 

103,750 

298^380 

  294,852 

170,529 

....  . .  21,825 

19,431 

  136,580 

261,713 

  1,224,980 

974,114 

  £24,371,746 

£19,757,312 
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The  following  is  a  comparison  of  the  aggregates  of  the  different  divisions  of  imports 
for  the  eleven  months:  — 


1916.  1915.  Increase. 

Soft  goods   £  5,280,940            £  3,471,164  52% 

Hardware   2,513,715  2,206,361  14% 

Foodstuffs   1,770,967  2,033,247  *13% 

Beverages                                       ..  1,234,501  990,345  24% 

Miscellaneous   5,589,432  4,866,081  15% 

Other  goods   6,757,211  5,216,000  3>0% 

Specie   1,224,980  974,114  2&% 


Totals   £24,371,746  £19.757,312  23% 


•Decrease. 

The  total  apart  from  specie  exhibits  an  increase  of  £4,333,568  or  23^  per  cent. 
The  largest  share  of  the  increase  is  in  the  soft  goods  section,  notably  in  cotton,  silk, 
and  woollen  piece  goods,  apparel,  hosiery  and  carpets.  Foodstuffs  show  decrease 
owing  to  the  heavy  falling  off  in  imports  of  wheat,  flour  and  sugar. 

Beverages  show  fairly  heavy  growth,  practically  all  in  spirits,  as  beer  and  tea, 
coffee  and  cocoa  show  decrease.  With  whisky  the  increase  is  half  due  to  higher  cost 
and  half  due  to  increase  in  quantity,  but  with  other  spirits  it  is  chiefly  due  to  increase 
in  quantity. 

Several  items  in  the  miscellaneous  section  show  heavy  growth,  notably  motor  cars 
and  cycles  and,  naturally,  benzine,  also  books,  china  and  glassware,  leather  and  manu- 
factures, paints,  paper,  stationery,  tobacco  and  cigarettes.  Probably  with  most  of 
these  lines  it  is  largely  price  increase.  The  number  of  motor  vehicles  imported  is 
5,946,  as  compared  with  3,365  in  1915,  and  3,331  in  1914.  The  average  value  per  car 
is  £130,  and  they  only  pay  10  per  cent  duty. 

FINANCIAL  POSITION  SOUND. 

Total  imports  for  the  latter  half  of  the  year  have  been  upon  a  heavy  scale.  For 
October  and  November  the  imports  exceeded  the  exports  by  £958,963,  while  for  the  same 
period  last  year  exports  were  in  excess  by  £473,341.  This  change  is  due  to  a  growth  in 
imports  of  £1,231,036,  and  a  decrease  in  exports  of  £201,268,  chiefly 'due  to  shortage  of 
vessels  to  carry  the  produce.  However,  this  is  a  very  short  period  for  comparison,  for 
the  two  years  since  the  war  started  the  excess  of  exports  was  £21,059,599,  as  compared 
with  £3,517,025  for  the  two  years  before.  This  has  meant  a  tremendous  influx  of  capital 
into  the  country  enabling  the  Government  to  successfully  raise  two  loans  locally  aggre- 
gating nearly  £13,000,000,  and,  in  spite  of  this,  mortgage  rates  are  fairly  steady  at 
5%  to  6  per  cent. 

STEADY  DEMAND  FOR  CANADIAN  GOODS. 

A  gratifying  feature  of  the  year's  trade  is  the  increasing  popularity  of  Canadian 
goods.  While  it  must  be  understood  that  the  war  is  the  primary  cause  of  the  increased 
demand,  the  result  has  been  educational,  inasmuch  as  it  has  served  to  demonstrate  that 
Canada  could  supply  acceptably  goods,  which,  it  was  understood,  could  only  be 
obtained  from  other  sources. 

Unfortunately,  while  the  war  created  the  demand,  it  lessened  the  supply — large 
and  profitable  orders  covering  a  wide  range  of  goods  could  have  been  placed,  but  they 
could  not  be  filled.  Specifically,  corrugated  iron,  structural  iron,  and  steel  for  bridges 
and  buildings  would  have  found  a  ready  sale,  as  such  goods  could  not  be  obtained  from 
Great  Britain.  Mild  steel  round  bars  for  bridges  were  in  demand.  The  Government 
received  tenders  from  United  States  sources  exceeding  £30  a  ton  for  what  previously 
could  be  obtained  for  £8.  The  offers  were  not  entertained.  At  the  request  of  this  office 
tenders  were  again  called  for,  and  specifications  sent  to  Canada,  but  there  was  no 
response. 
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HEAVY  STOCKS  IN  HAND. 

Notwithstanding  the  volume  of  business  transacted  during  the  year,  heavy  stocks 
are  held  in  the  principal  commercial  centres. 

The  gazetted  returns  show  that  up  to  the  end  of  September  the  increase  in  imports 
in  1916  had  approximately  compensated  for  the  decrease  experienced  in  1915,  the  total 
value  for  the  two  years  being  given  as  £43,577,376,  compared  with  £43,924,738  during 
the  two  years  ended  September,  1914.  These  periods  are  almost  identical  with  the  first 
two  years  of  war  and  the  last  two  years  of  peace. 

ANOMALIES  IN  THE  RETURNS. 

An  analysis  of  the  official  returns  discloses  some  strange  anomalies,  for  comparison 
with  1915  or  1914  does  not  reveal  that  ratio  of  increase  in  price  which  it  is  well  known 
has  taken  place.  For  example,  barbed  wire  is  given  in  the  returns  as  having  in  1916  an 
average  increased  cost  of  £5  10s.  per  ton  compared  with  1914.  It  is  common  knowledge 
that  barbed  wire  has  nearly  trebled  in  price  since  the  outbreak  of  war.  In  this  country 
the  increased  cost  of  that  commodity  is  continually  being  quoted  as  an  argument  in 
proving  the  greatly  increased  cost  of  farming.    The  same  applies  to  other  articles. 

PROBABLE  EXPLANATION. 

The  difficulty  in  arriving  at  the  "  balance  of  trade  "  between  this  and  other  coun- 
tries may  perhaps  be  traced  to  the  primage  duty  of  1  per  cent  imposed  in  1915.  This 
had  the  effect  of  bringing  down  to  the  lowest  basis  all  valuations  on  goods  which,  when 
free  of!  duty  or  subject  to  fixed  rates,  were  previously  often  entered  at  an  invoice  cost 
that  included  freight  and  all  charges.  The  exact  cost  to  the  community  is  probably 
further  obscured  by  the  fact  that  all  returns  are  based  upon  the  value  at  the  port  of 
shipment,  plus  10  per  cent,  which  is  supposed  to  represent  freight,  insurance  and  other 
charges. 

BALANCE  OF  TRADE  AFFECTED. 

In  dealing  with  the  question  of  trade  during  the  year,  and  the  increase  or  decrease 
in  imports  from  any  given  country  into  New  Zealand,  one  touches  the  foundation  of 
financial  soundness  and  commercial  understanding,  so  it  is  important  that  figures  repre- 
sent the  volume,  as  well  as  the  value,  of  the  trade  enjoyed.  In  New  Zealand  every 
importer  knows  that  from  20  to  25  per  cent  is  nearer  the  mark  when  speaking  of 
increase  in  freight  rates.  If  10  per  cent  was  not  excessive  in  peace  times,  20  to  25  per 
cent  is  not  excessive  in  war  times  with  war  risks  ranging  from  1  to  10  per  cent.  When 
alluding  to  the  trade  of  Canada  for  the  past  year,  it  is  well  to  keep  these  matters 
prominently  in  mind  in  view  of  the  volumes  involved. 

HOW  CANADIAN  TRADE  EXPANDED. 

For  the  first  three  months  of  the  calendar  year  the  imports  from  Canada  were 
£151,393=4756,965.  For  the  corresponding  quarter  in  1915  the  amount  was  £234,318= 
$1,171,590. 

For  the  second  three  months  of  1916  the  figures  were  £202,24$= $1,011,225,  and  for 
the  same  period  of  1915  the  amount  was  £166,657=$833,285. 

For  the  third  three  months  of  1916  the  figures  were  £232,136=$1,160,680;  and  for 
the  corresponding  quarter  in  1915  the  amount  was  £149,897=$749,485. 

For  the  fourth  three  months  of  1916  the  imports  were  £171,512=$857,560 ;  and  for 
the  corresponding  quarter  in  1915  the  amount  was  £246,944=$1,234,720. 

The  total  for  1916  amounted  to  £757,286=$3,786,43$.  This  shows  a  decrease  in 
1916  as  compared  with  1915  of  £40,530,  accounted  for  entirely  by  the  decrease  in  wheat 
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which  was  imported  in  1915  in  large  quantities.  The  following  table  gives  the  total 
by  quarters: — 

1916.  1915. 

First  quarter   £151,393  First  quarter   £234,318 

Second  quarter   202,245  Second  quarter   166,657 

Third  quarter   232,136  Third  quarter   149,897 

Fourth  quarter   171,512  Fourth  quarter   246,944 

Total   £757,286                     Total   £797,816 


Decrease  1916  over  1915.  £40,530  =  $202,650. 


Large  importations  of  wheat  in  1915  on  behalf  of  the  Government  caused  the 
returns  of  imports  from  Canada  to  be  abnormally  high,  and  by  comparison  they  are 
lower  this  year  than  the  previous  one.  Eliminate  the  wheat  item  and  the  general  trade 
between  the  two  countries  shows  a  steady  increase. 


EASTERN  CANADIAN  SERVICE. 

For  the  year  1916  the  shipments  from  Eastern  Canada  have  been  four  boats  short/ 
This  has  its  effect  upon  the  total  imports. 

The  following  percentages  of  freight  have  been  supplied  by  the  New  Zealand 
Shipping  Company: — 


1916 —  Percent. 

Paper  (all  classes)  decrease.  32 

Wire  increase.  12  J 

Steel  and  iron   "  15 

Nails  and  staples   "  9* 

Pipes  (plain  and  galvanized)   "  7 

Chairs  and  furniture   "  7 

Motor  cars  and  parts   "  4 

Agricultural  tools  and  machinery   "  4 

Provisions   "  3 

Carbide  decrease.  3 

Wheels,  clothing,  leather,  wyandotte,  wood  spirit,  seed   3 


The  following  table  illustrates  the  sailings  from  Eastern  Canada. 


Steamer. 

Date  of  Arrival. 

Tons  of  Cargo  for 

Total 
tons. 

Auckland. 

Welling- 
ton. 

Lyttelton. 

Dunedin. 

From  Montreal— 

"Berwick  Law"  

"Waiwera"  

From  St.  John— 

"W  aim  ate"  

"Pakeha"  

"Araluen"  

Totals  

1910. 

May  2  

June  12  

July  30  

October  10  

1,129 
864 

1,061 
928 
1,698 
1,635 
1,042 
1,335 

1,671 
1,942 

846 
957 
2,401 
1,684 
1,160 
933 

652 
548 

613 
481 
1,195 

695 
682 
837 

732 
403 

470 

60G 
733 
627 
600 
783 

4,184 
3,757 

2,990 
2,972 
6,077 
4,641 
3,484 
3,888 

9,692 

11,594 

5,703 

5,004 

31,993 

For  purposes  of  comparison,  the  tonnage  for  the  year  1915  is  given  below: — 


Year. 

Auckland. 

Wellington. 

Lyttelton. 

Dunedin. 

Total  tons. 

1915  !  

10,240 
9,692 

15,828 
11,594 

5,927 
5,703 

4.331 
5,004 

36,326 
31,993 

1916  
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WESTERN  PACIFIC  SERVICE  TO  VANCOUVER. 

This  service  has  been  conducted  regularly  under  disadvantageous  conditions.  Two 
vessels,  the  Niagara  and  Makura  have  kept  a  timetable  formerly  filled  by  three  vessels. 
The  amount  of  tonnage  from  New  Zealand  to  Canada  amounted  to  23,987  tons,  as 
against  13,392  tons  in  1915. 

The  amount  of  tonnage  from  Canada  to  New  Zealand  by  this  service  during  1916 
amounted  to  14,585  tons,  as  against  13,615  tons  in  1915. 

IMPORTS  OF  LUMBER. 

During  the  year  the  above  subject  was  discussed  with  the  Special  Timber  Trade 
Commissioner  who  visited  New  Zealand.  He  had  access  to  the  reports  on  the  matter 
which  had  emanated  from  this  office,  and  the  position  as  stated  therein  has  not  varied. 
A  good  business  is  developing  in  the  three-ply  woods  and  Douglas  fir  veneer. 

DETAILS  OF  TRADE  FOR  1916. 

As  it  becomes  imperative  to  mail  this  report  in  time  to  be  printed  early  in  the 
year,  it  is  impossible  to  secure  details  of  the  year's  imports.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
office,  when  such  details  are  secured,  to  send  an  analysis  of  the  amount  of  trade  here- 
tofore enjoyed  by  Germany  which  has  since  been  diverted  into  Canadian  channels. 


BRITISH  WEST  INDIES. 

Heport  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  E.  H.  S.  Flood.) 

Barbados,  January  17,  1917. 

FINANCES  OF  ST.  LUCIA. 

The  annual  report  of  the  treasury  of  St.  Lucia  for  the  statistical  year  ending 
March,  1916,  reveals  on  the  whole  a  satisfactory  condition  of  the' finances  of  the  colony. 
The  total  debt  stood  at  £155,897,  and  against  it  there  was  a  sinking  fund  of  $25,453. 
The  revenue  for  the  year,  which  was  the  highest  on  record,  amounted  to  £72,642. 
The  expenditure  also  rose  higher  than  in  recent  years,  but  it  included  some  extra- 
ordinary items  incident  to  the  war  amounting  in  all  to  about  £9,000.  This  was  made 
up  of  £5,748  contributed  to  the  war  and  overseas  contingent,  £2,000  for  a  gift  of  cocoa 
to  the  British  Government,  and  a  nearly  equal  sum  for  local  military  duties.  With 
these  additional  expenditures — large  for  so  small  a  colony — only  a  small  deficit 
appeared  in  the  year's  transactions. 

INCREASE  IN  TOTAL  TRADE. 

The  aggregate  trade  valued  £667,847,  which  was  the  highest  figure  reached  for 
many  years,  was  due  to  the  increased  value  of  the  exports.  The  imports,  however,' 
fell  off,  valuing  £265,938  as  compared  with  £318,599  for  the  previous  year.  This  decline 
was  mainly  in  manufactured  goods,  coal,  and  lumber;  The  value  of  foodstuffs 
remained  about  the  same,  though  less  flour  was  imported.  The  United  States  heads 
the  list  in  imports,  due  to  the  large  quantity  of  coal  obtained  from  that  country.  In 
commodities  other  than  coal,  the  United  Kingdom  holds  the  first  place.    The  following 
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will  show  the  position  of  the  leading  countries  which  have  supplied  imports  to  the 
colony  for  the  past  three  years : — 

Countries  from  which  St.  Lucia  imported  Goods. 

1913.  1914.  1915. 


United  Kingdom   £  65,269  £  95,884  £  72,726 

United  States   174,216  160,828  143,281 

Canada    12,150  17,892  20,485 

France   5,864  4,999  5,338 

Other  countries   27,233  23,507  21,103 

Parcel  post   3,673  3,042  3,000 


Total   £288,405         £306,152  £265,933 


Imports  of  Flour. 

'  Up  to  1913  there  were  about  17,000  barrels  of  flour  imported  annually,  but  since 
that  time  a  decline  has  taken  place,  and  the  average  has  fallen  to  about  12,000  barrels. 
This  is  due  partly  to  the  war  and  partly  to  increased  attention  being  given  to  local 
cultivation  of  vegetables  and  other  ground  provisions.  The  total  import  of  flour  from 
Canada  in  the  year  1907,  according  to  the  statistics,  was  only  10  barrels,  and  in  1908, 
187  barrels.  An  increase  then  began,  and  since  the  Reciprocity  Agreement  came  into 
effect  in  1914  the  increase  has  been  rapid.  Last  year  for  the  first  time  Canada  led  the 
list  in  the  quantity  and  value  of  flour  imported.  Apart  from  the  benefit  derived  from 
the  tariff,  Canadian  flour  is  now  popular  in  the  market. 

Less  Fish  Imported. 

In  recent  years  there  appears  to  be  a  gradually  lessening  demand  for  all  kinds  of 
imported  fish.  In  the  year  under  review  the  quantity  of  dried  and  salted  cod  imported 
fell  lowest  in  the  decade,  and  there  was  also  less  pickled  herring  and  mackerel.  The 
statistical  value  of  the  import  has,  however,  remained  about  the  same,  on  account  of 
the  higher  market  price  of  fish  in  Canada  and  Newfoundland.  The  decline  in  the 
import  has  principally  taken  place  in  fish  from  the  United  States,  the  quantity  coming 
from  Canada  remaining  about  the  same  during  the  last  five  years.  The  decline  in 
American  fish  referred  to  has  to  some  extent  been  supplied  from  Newfoundland. 

Lumber  Trade. 

Due  probably  to  the  difficulties  of  transport,  only  a  very  small  quantity  of  lumber 
came  in  last  year,  with  practically  none  from  Canada.  In  the  last  few  years  the 
import  of  white  pine  and  spruce  has  been  about  120,000  feet  board  measure,  valuing 
approximately  £1,000  a  year. 

Trade  with  Canada  Increasing. 

The  trade  with  Canada  has  been  steadily  growing.  With  respect  to  the  exports 
the  figures  have  remained  practically  the  same  for  a  number  of  years,  the  colony  pro- 
ducing nothing  in  any  quantity  required  by  Canada,  except  sugar,  molasses,  and 
hides.  Last  year,  however,  there  was  a  drop  of  some  £7,000  in  the  value  of  this  trade, 
that  portion  of  the  sugar  crop  which  usually  goes  to  Canada  being  marketed  in  the 
United  Kingdom  where  better  prices  ruled.  The  imports  from  Canada  reached  the 
highest  point  of  any  year  in  the  past,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  table  hereunder,  which 
gives  the  total  trade  with  Canada  since  1907.   All  goods  from  Canada  and  the  United 
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States,  except  coal,  come  by  the  Eoyal  Mail  steamers  from  Halifax  and  the  Quebec 
steamers  from  New  York,  both  these  lines  making  fortnightly  calls. 

Statistics  of  Trade  with  Canada. 


Year.  Imports.  Exports.  Total. 

1907   £  6,818  £  8,585  £15,403 

1908   6,077  8,317  14,394 

1909   6,321  9,127  15,448 

1910   14,798  11,756  26,554 

1911   11,629  9,677  21,306 

1912   12,294  8,481  20,775 

1913   12,049  7,312  19,361 

1914   17,891  8,722  26,613 

1915   20,485  1,271  21,756 


Some  Minor  Imports  from  Canada. 

In  addition  to  flour,  fish,  and  lumber,  which  have  been  specially  referred  to,  vege- 
tables to  the  value  of  £463  came  in  from  Canada,  and  twine  and  cordage  to  the  value 
of  £566.  Common  soap  from  Canada  was  imported  to  the  value  of  £1,264,  beer  and 
ale  to  the  value  of  £137,  and  biscuits  and  butter  to  £101  and  £186,  respectively.  There 
was  also  a  small  import  of  pork  and  bacon,  drugs  and  medicines,  and  other  minor 
items. 

PRINCIPAL  ARTICLES  IMPORTED. 

The  following  statement  gives  in  detail  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  principal 
articles  imported,  together  with  the  countries  of  origin: — 


Articles. 


Beer  and  ale 


Whisky  

Wine,  non-sparkling 


Horned  cattle  

Biscuits,  bread  and  cakes,  fancy. 


Conlmon 
Butter  


Coffee,  raw  

Fish,  dried,  salted  and  smoked . 


Rice . . 
Flour. 


Margarine . 
Meats  ... 


Oil,  cotton  seed  

Cigarettes  , 

Manufactured  tobacco 


Countries  Whence  Imported. 


United  Kingdom   gal 

United  States   

Canada   

Denmark  

United  Kingdom    gal. 

France  

Others  

  No. 

United  Kingdom  cwt. 

United  States    

Canada    

United  States   cwt. 

Barbados  , . 

France   cwt. 

United  States  

Denmark  

Canada  

Other  Countries   

  lb. 

Canada .....   cwt. 

United  States  

Newfoundland   . 

    cwt. 

United  States   h 

Canada  

   cwt. 

United  Kingdom   

United  States  

Canada  j.  

United  States   gal. 

  lb. 


Quantity. 


13,443 
6,337 
1,500 
195 
3,570 
6,072 
2,435 
324 
171 
50 
35 
460 
453 
117 
98 
84 
22 
14 

69,917 
3,721 
15 
2,059 
3,195 
10,342 
10,477 
860 
31 
1,286 
60 
26,144 
6,446 
18,053 
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Articles. 


Vegetables,  fresh. 


Coal 


Manure  

Kprosine  oil  

Wood  -Spruce  and  white  pine 

Apparel  


Bags  and  sacks  (empty). 
Boots  and  shoes  


Cement  

Chemicals  

Cordage  and  twine. 


Cotton  piece  goods. . . . 
Cotton  manufacturer . 


Electrical  apparatus  

Haberdashery  and  millinery  

Hollow-ware,  metal  

Hats  and  bonnets  

Machinery  

Manure,  chemical   

Medicines  and  drugs  

Metal — Iron  and  steel  manufactures 
including  agr.  implements  and  nails 

Paper  


Soap,  common  

Wool,  manufactures 


Countries  Whence  Imported. 


United  States. . . . 

Canada  

France  

Madeira  

Bermuda  

Montserrat   

United  States. . . . 
United  Kingdom 


tons. 


United  States  . . . 

United  States  

Canada  

United  Kingdom. 
United  States. . . . 


gal. 
ft. 


doz. 


United  Kingdom. 
United  States. . . . 

Canada   

Trinidad  


United 
United 
Canada 
United 
United 
United 
United 
United 


Kingdom. 
States.  .  . 


tens, 
cwt. 


Kingdom. 

States  

Kingdom. 
States. . . . 
Kingdom. 


yds. 


United  Kingdom. 


United  Kingdom. 
United  States. . . . 
United  Kingdom. 
United  States. . . . 

Holland  

France . .  „ .  

Norway  

United  Kingdom. 

Canada  

United  States. . . . 
United  Kingdom. 


cwt. 


Quantity. 


90,940 
9,610 


52,228 
152,805 
],024 


3,251 
426 

1,124 
34 
363 
304 


163 
31 
80 

1,041,191 
251,548 


1,734 
1,230 

65 


Value. 


231 
463 
145 
295 
319 
122 
96,445 
13,772 
1,037 
1,946 
1,366 
6 

1,908 
1,158 
1,614 

902 
2,667 
24 

294 
1,091 
1,795 

775 
93 

566 
13,074 
3,524 
1,710 

325 
2,181 
2,230 
1,498 
1,427 
2,970 
3,617 
2,041 


3, 193 
1,672 
610 
252 
246 
99 
63 
1,869 
1,264 
76 
1,073 


EXPORTS  FROM  ST.  LUCIA. 

The  exports  in  1915  exceeded  in  value  those  of  the  previous  years,  and  were 
within  a  fraction  of  being  as  great  as  in  1909,  which  was  the  highest  in  the  last  ten 
years.  The  total  value  reached  £401,905,  of  which  £153,540  was  the  produce  of  the 
colony,  £235,992  bunker  coal,  and  the  balance  made  up  of  minor  items.  The  United 
Kingdom  took  over  three-fourths  of  the  whole,  next  in  order  came  the  United  States 
with  £6,995  «to  her  credit,  Canada  being  a  very  small  customer  taking  only  £1,277, 
principally  in  hides.  The  cultivation  of  cocoa  has  been  on  the  increase,  the  quantity 
exported  last  year  rising  to  18,477  cwts.  The  exports  of  lime  products  also  continue 
to  rise  in  value.  Last  year  the  export  of  concentrated  lime  juice  reached  17,834 
gallons,  and  raw  juice  5,182  gallons — a  total  of  2>3,016  gallons,  as  compared  with 
1914  in  which  year  the  total  was  only  11,113  gallons.  The  exports  exceeded  in  value 
the  previous  year  by  £160,493,  which  excess  was  made  up  chiefly  in  bunker  coal,  and 
articles  which  were  the  produce  and  manufacture  of  the  colony. 
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SHIPPING  AND  THE  COAL  TRADE. 

During  the  year  the  numbers  of  vessels  that  entered  and  cleared  at  the  port  of 
Castries  were  835  and  841  respectively,  the  combined  tonnage  of  which  amounted  to 
2,392,472  tons.  The  facilities  offered  by  this  port  are  well  known.  Ships  are  bunkered 
day  and  night  with  despatch,  excellent  fresh  water  is  supplied,  and  ship's  stores  can 
be  obtained  at  moderate  prices.  Owing  to  the  war,  the  number  of  ships  which  entered 
Castries,  and  the  amount  of  bunker  coal  and  ship's  stores  taken  fell  off  somewhat  in 
quantity.  Coal  supplied  ships  totalled  94,3!97  tons  and  valued  £235,929,  a  large  increase 
in  the  value,  though  less  in  quantity.  The  bunker  coal  trade  is  of  considerable 
interest  just  now  to  the  West  Indies,  and  appears  likely  to  still  further  increase. 
The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  of  coal  supplied  for  bunkering  since  1907  by 
Barbados,  St.  Lucia,  and  Trinidad.  It  will  be  noticed  that  th'is  trade  is  increasing 
in  Barbados,  where  it  receives  every  attention,  and  where  it  is  claimed  coal  can  be 
supplied  at  the  rate  of  fifty  tons  an  hour. 

The  Quantity  of  Bunker  Coal  Supplied  Ships  since  1907. 


Year.  Barbados.  St.  Lucia.  Trinidad.  Total. 

1907   Tons.  70,531  118,503  16,450  205,484 

1908   '  "  54,153  85,216  17,624  156,993 

1909    "  53,077  96,461  38,415  187,953 

1910   "  65,098  97,384  44,182  206,664 

1911  ..    "  62,062  139,056  83,162  284,280 

1912   76,012  134,783  71,967  282,762 

1913   "  73,784  117,532  71,823  263,139 

1914   "  48,598  107,199  79,867  235,664 

1915   "  88,728  94,397  70,159  253,284 


592,043  990,531  493,649  2,076,223 


NEWFOUNDLAND. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  W.  B.  Nicholson.) 

St.  John's,  N.F.,  January  24,  1917. 

IMPORTS  OF  CONDENSED  MILK  INTO  NEWFOUNDLAND. 

The  value  of  condensed  milk  imported  into  Newfoundland  during  1916  was 
$49,295,  which  was  an  increase  of  $18,840  over  1915.  Of  this  amount  Canada  sup- 
plied $31,236  compared  with  $17,246  in  1915,  and  $4,444  in  1914.  Imports  from  the 
United  States  increased  from  $5,068  to  $11,331  in  the  same  period,  and  the  United 
Kingdom  from  $4,091  to  $6,400,  while  imports  from  Holland  fell  from  $3,781  to 
$328, 

IMPORTS  OF  OATMEAL  AND  ROLLED  OATS. 

While  the  colony's  imports  of  oatmeal  and  rolled  oats  increased  from  $32,809  in 
1915  to  $44,981  in  1916,  the  returns  exhibit  a  decrease  of  $2,72>5,  in  Canada's  share 

of  this  trade,  and  an  increase  in  imports  from  the  United  States  of  $13,764,  the 
figures  of  competing  countries  being  as  follows: — 

1916.  1915. 

United  Kingdom                                                                       $  2,436  $  1,363 

Canada                                                                                      21,634  24,359 

United  States                                                                             20.871  7,087 
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CANADA  SUPPLIED  MOST  FLOUR. 

The  flour  trade  of  Newfoundland  is  practically  controlled  by  Canada,  and  shows 
an  increase  over  the  year  1915  by  $616,081,  while  imports  from  the  United  States 
decreased  by  $96,986.  Imports  from  Canada  were  valued  at  $2,101,404  compared 
with  $1,485,323  in  1915,  and  from  the  United  States  $373,224,  in  comparison  with 
$470,210  in  1915. 

IMPORTS  OF  DAIRY  PRODUCE. 

The  combined  imports  of  dairy  products,  namely,  butter  and  cheese,  amounted 
to  a  total  of  $214,060.  The  value  of  butter  imported  from  Canada  increased  from 
$123,181  to  $140,775,  and  from  the  United  States  from  $2,565  to  $10,108,  while  imports 
from  the  United  Kingdom  fell  from  $28,308  to  $4,286.  Canada's  cheese  trade  with  the 
colony  increased  from  $44,145  to  $45,739,  and  the  United  States  from  $3,187  to 
$11,722,  the  United  Kingdom  remaining  about  stationary  with  $1,430. 

IMPORTS  OF  CANNED  MEATS. 

The  value  of  canned  meats  namely,  corned  beef,  corned  hash  beef,  luncheon  and 
boiled  beef,  increased  from  $14,308   to  $25,388,   and  notwithstanding  that  many 
_  inquiries  were  made  for  the  produce  of  Canada,  nearly  the  whole  of  this  trade  went 
to  the  United  States. 

ENTRY  OF  DRIED  APPLES  INTO  NEWFOUNDLAND. 

The  trade  in  dried  apples  though  not  large  increase  from  $8,885  to  $12,539. 
Inquiries  for  the  Canadian  product  resulted  in  only  $1,223  worth  coming  from  Can- 
ada, compared  with  $8,436  in  1914  and  $3,344  in  1915,  while  imports  from  the  United 
States  were  more  than  double,  amounting  to  $11,314,  as  compared  with  $5,541  in 
1915. 


KTJSSIA. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  C.  F.  Just.) 

Petrograd,  January  19,  1917. 

PROGRAMME  OF  RAILWAY  CONSTRUCTION — POLICY  TOWARDS  PRD7ATE  RAILWAYS. 

As  supplementing  the  information  contained  in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  658  of 
September  4,  1916  on  the  subject  of  new  railway  construction  in  Russia,  the  following 
summary  of  the  specific  recommendations  of  the  Special  Commission  of  Ways  and 
Communication  as  finally  approved. by  the  Imperial  Council  of  Ministers  are  of 
interest. 

It  may  be  stated  briefly  that  the  objective  to  be  realized  was  considered  to  be  (a) 
the  construction  of  railways  connecting  new  trade  centres  with  the  interior  markets  for 
the  purposes  of  cheap  exchanges;  (b)  the  creation  of  new  systems  as  means  of  access 
to  districts  abounding  in  natural  resources,  in  order  to  facilitate  their  exploitation. 

The  Commission  accordingly  grouped  their  proposals  for  railways  in  the  following 
order  of  importance : — 

1.  Railways  to  serve  the  wants  of  industries  engaged  in  production  and  develop- 
ment. 

2.  Railways  providing  improved  communication  to  watering  places  and  health 
resorts. 
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3.  Railways  to  serve  the  needs  of  internal  migration. 

4.  Railways  for  improving  existing  systems  of  communication. 

5.  Local  railways  connecting  large  centres  of  population. 

6.  Branch  and  spur  lines. 

NAMES  OF  THE  PROJECTED  RAILWAYS  DURING  1917-1922. 

The  projected  railways  for  construction  during  the  period  1917-1922  as  given 
below  comprise  a  total  of  31,346  *versts,  of  which  2,000  versts  comprise  branch  lines. 
The  cost  of  constructing  these  lines  is  estimated  to  be  600  million  roubles : — 

1.  Donetz-Basin-Moscow. 

2.  Kharkorf-Pensa-Insa. 

3.  Alexandrof-Gai-Emba  and  Koungrad-Tchardjoui. 

4.  Costs  of  the  White  Sea. 

5.  Kotlas-Soroka. 

9.  Svir-Wytegra-Kotlass. 

7.  Polotzk-Ossipovotchi-Jidkovitichi-Novograd-Volynsk. 

8.  Riazan-Tula-Baranovitchi. 

9.  Orel-Liman. 

10.  Saratof-Kamenolomny  with  branches  to  Milorovo. 

11.  Kiskan-Berdiaousch  (Miass). 

12.  Koltchougino-Kousnetsk-Telbess. 

13.  Lensksaja. 

14.  Novobeliza-Tchernigof-Prilouky. 

15.  Tchernigof-Kieff. 

16.  Otscha-Vorojba. 

17.  Oumane-Nikolaeff. 

18.  Berezovka-Oumane. 

19.  Eedorovka-Skadovsk-Khorly. 

20.  Vorojba-Nijny-Dnieprovsk. 

21.  Djankoi-Kherson. 

22.  Kozlof-Sviatoi  Krest. 

23.  Ouralsk-Tsaritsine. 

24.  ErmolinojNijny-Simbirsk-Kinel. 

25.  LoukoyanorT-Sassovo. 

26.  Orenburg-Oufa. 

27.  Orenburg-Galitch. 

28.  Orsk-Troitzk. 

29.  Troitzk-Sterlitamak. 

30.  Gratchi-Tikhoretzkaja. 

31.  Armavir-Kardenik. 

32.  Lines  to  the  coast  of  the  meridional  Crimea  with  branches  to  the  South  rail- 
ways. 

33.  Ekaterinodar-Goriatchii  Klioutch. 

34.  Teberdinskaja. 

35.  Kertch-Abinskaja-Touapse. 

36.  Meridional  Siberia  (Orsk-Akmolinsk-Slavgorod-Pavlodar-Barnoul). 

37.  Petropavlosk-Kochetov. 

38.  Akmolinsk-Spassky  works. 

39.  Barnaoul-Kouznetzk. 

40.  Slavgorod-Semipalatinsk-Vierny. 

41.  Vierny-Djarkent-Kouldja. 

42.  Tokmak-Issyk-Koul. 

-  43.  Ekaterinbourg-Sinarskaja  and  Chadrinsk-Kourgane. 
44.  Atchinsk-Enisseisk. 


*  Verst  =  §  of  mile  (approximately). 
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45.  Chepetovka-Yampol-Krasno. 

46.  Orel-Novgorod. 

.   47.  Smolensk-Iourief. 

48.  Tcherousty-Rousaievka. 

49.  Tiflis-Vladikavkas-Sviatoi  Krest. 

50.  Verkhne-Oudinsk-Kiakhta. 

51.  Luga-Valdai. 

52.  Koudma-Veletma. 

53.  Volga  (Kachine-Novky). 

54.  Koupiansk-Kalatch. 

55.  Samara-Ouralsk  and  some  small  branches. 

LINES  TO  BE  BUILT  IN  1922-1927. 

The  list  of  projected  lines  recommended  by  the  Special  Commission  for  the  period 
of  1922-27  comprises  some  45,000  versts. 

Private  Railways. 

Of  the  railway  mileage  authorized  under  the  programme  for  1917-1922  no  incon- 
siderable proportion,  given  at  2,000  versts  annually,  may  be  built  as  private  under- 
takings. In  this  connection  the  policy  of  the  Russian  Government  towards  private 
companies  becomes  of  interest. 

Down  to  the  early  nineties  of  the  last  century  this  policy  was  unfixed.  Owing, 
however,  to  the  then  favourable  financial  position,  a  number  of  private  companies 
were  brought  into  existence  with  unguaranteed  capital,  for  the  construction  of  secon- 
dary lines.  In  the  course  of  the  following  few  years,  the  need  for  a  change  in  these 
conditions  became  apparent  if  the  decline  in  the  creation  of  new  railway  lines  by 
private  companies  was  to  be  arrested.  At  the  same  time  the  application  of  Government 
money  to  new  railway  construction  to  the  extent  required  did  not  appear  to  be  possible. 

Government  Guarantee. 

As  the  experience  of  the  development  of  the  railway  system  showed  that  the  most 
active  system  of  attracting  private  capital  was  the  guarantee  of  a  fixed  revenue  on  the 
capital  invested  in  construction,  the  Government  decided  ultimately  to  adopt  the  prin- 
ciple of  guaranteeing  the  debenture  issues  of  private  railway  "Companies  representing 
the  capital  cost  of  construction,  and  also  the  share  capital,  but  on  a  more  moderate 
scale,  during  the  period  of  construction.  Ultimately  in  the  law  of  1905  the  general 
conditions  governing  the  construction  of  railways  by  private  companies  were  formu- 
lated. Owing,  however,  to  the  internal  troubles  which  arose  subsequent  to  the  Japanese 
war,  it  was  not  before  the  middle  of  1908  that  private  companies  began  to  be  formed 
under  this  new  law. 

In  a  statement  issued  recently  by  the  Russian  Railway  Department,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  Russian  railway  jubilee,  on  the  subject  of  the  development  of  the  railway 
system  it  is  stated  that  between.  1908  and  January  1,  1914,  applications  for  the  con- 
struction of  railways  and  branches  had  been  received  to  the  number  of  377,  under  which 
many  hundreds  of  versts  of  railway  line  had  been  constructed,  the  cost  of  which 
exclusive  of  the  expense  connected  with  finance,  but  including  the  cost  of  maintaining 
Government  inspection,  amounted  to  107  million  roubles.  For  these  lines  share  capital 
up  to  14£  million  roubles  and  debenture  capital  up  to  127  million  roubles  was  issued. 
Railways  authorized  to  be  built  and  operated  by  companies  with  guarantee  of  their 
debenture  capital  have  under  construction  and  in  a  state  of  preparation  to  proceed  to 
work  8,205  versts  of  line,  the  original  cost  being  598  million  roubles,  and  the  share 
capital  73  million  roubles  plus  debenture  capital  546  million  roubles. 
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Each  private  company  created  for  railway  construction  purposes  has  its  own 
statutes,  which  are  ali  practically  identical;  as  to  terms,  the  concessions  are  given  for 
81  years,  subject  to  the  right  of  the  Government  to  purchase  the  undertaking  by  taking 
over  the  bonds  and  paying  compensation  for  the  share  capital  on  the  basis  of  the  net 
revenue  yield  over  a  certain  number  of  years,  and  subject  to  the  liquidation  of  any 
outstanding  liabilities  on  an  equitable  basis. 


RECONSTRUCTION  MATERIALS  WILL  BE  DEMANDED  IN  SERBIA 

AFTER  THE  WAR. 

STATE  MEASURES  PERMIT  SYSTEM  FOR  IMPORTS  AND  PREFERENCE  TO  GOODS  FROM  THE  ALLIED 

COUNTRIES. 

According  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Journal  of  February  1,  1917,  the  British  Minis- 
ter at  Corfu  has  forwarded  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  under  date  December  9,  a  transla- 
tion of  a  circular  (No.  2,880)  of  the  Serbian  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce, 
published  in  the  Serbian  Official  Gazette  of  November  17/30,  dealing  with  the  organ- 
ization of  the  supply  of  the  principal  articles  which  will  be  in  immediate  and  urgent 
demand  on  the  return  of  the  Serbian  refugees  to  their  country. 

The  circular  points  out  that  the  end  of  the  war  will  find  the  agricultural  and 
commercial  activities  of  Serbia  completely  dead,  and  that  a  general  want  of  all  the 
necessaries  of  life  will  be  felt.  With  a  view  to  satisfying  at  once  this  vital  necessity, 
the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce,  assisted  by  the  Skupshtina  Commission 
for  reprovisioning  Serbia,  have  taken  the  necessary  steps  for  organizing  this  important 
work.  This  task  will,  in  the  first  place,  be  left  to  individual  commercial  initiative, 
the  State  only  undertaking  the  work  of  satisfying  such  national  requirements  as 
individual  initiative  will  not  be  in  a  position  to  meet.  Until  the  accomplishment  of 
the  above  task  the  State  undertakes  to  support,  assist  and  control  private  initiative. 

In  order  to  ascertain  whether  individual  commercial  initiative  can  sufficiently 
satisfy  this  necessity  in  every  way,  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  have 
communicated  with  all  Serbian  traders,  banks,  private  organizations,  and  with  all 
concerned  in  the  reprovisioning  of  Serbia,  to  the  following  effect: — 

(a)  All  who  wish  to  import  any  goods  into  Serbia  should  address  themselves  at 
once  to  the  special  Statistical  and  Information  Bureau  of  the  Ministry  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Commerce,  stating  exactly  the  quantity,  kind  and  origin  of  the  goods  to  be 
imported. 

(b)  All  import  trade  will  be  under  a  system  of  permits,  the  State  affording  facili- 
ties to  those  who  obtain  such  permits  in  a  regular  manner.  Guarantees  will  be  exacted 
and  permits  will  not  be  transferable. 

(c)  In  order  to  prevent  excessive  prices  the  State  will,  when  issuing  the  permits, 
fix  with  the  importers  the  manner  in  which  and  the  prices  at  which  the  goods  are  to 
be  sold. 

(d)  All  goods  to  be  imported  into  Serbia  must,  in  preference,  be  bought  in  the 
Allied  countries. 

'  (e)  Among  the  principal  articles — with  the  exception  of  such  as  are  monopolies, 
and  bread  cereals  (flour  and  wheat)  which  the  State  will  provide — the  most  necessary 
are:  meat,  fat,  dry  and  preserved  vegetables,  oil,  sugar,  colonial  foodstuffs,  children's 
foods,  leather,  boots,  manufactured  goods  in  general,  wool,  cloth,  candles,  soap,  iron 
goods,  and  household  goods. 
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RAILROAD  TIES  NEEDED  IN  EUROPE. 


One  million  or  more  white  oak  railroad  cross  ties  are  required  for  building  and 
rebuilding  railroads  in  Europe  as  shown  in  the  following  plans: — 


Dimensions  of  Railroad  Ties  which  are  needed  in  Europe. 


They  must  be  delivered  at  shipping  points. 

A  commissioner  representing  the  purchasers  is  now  in  New  York. 
Supplies  of  oak  flooring,  building  material  and  heavy  planks  in  large  quantities 
are  also  asked  for. 

For  further  particulars  write  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce,  File  No.  15782. 


MARKET  FOR  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS  IN  PORTUGAL. 

In  a  report  to  his  Government,  published  in  the  United  States  Commerce  Reports, 
Consul  General  W.  L.  Lowrie,  Lisbon,  states  that  modern  agricultural  methods  will 
make  great  headway  in  Portugal  as  a  result  of  present  conditions.  Wages  of  farm 
labourers  are  about  treble  what  they  were  three  years  ago.  Portugal  is  a  land  of 
small  farms,  and  so  long  as  the  labour  necessary  to  till  the  fields  was  cheap  and 
abundant  most  of  the  owners  have  been  satisfied  with  the  style  of  oxen-drawn  plough 
dating  from  the  Roman  occupation  and  the  heavy  mattock  of  the  sturdy  Spanish 
Gallegan.  Now  that  wages  are  so  much  higher  and  labour  is  scarcer,  landowners 
are  beginning  to  investigate  modern  farm  implements  and  intensive  farming. 

According  to  official  statistics  just  issued  the  cereal  crops  of  the  country  occupy 
about  2,947,900  acres  of  land,  as  follows:  Barley,  345,950;  corn,  8*77,225;  oats,  247,- 
100;  rice,  19,775;  rye,  494,200;  wheat,  840,150;  other,  123,500.  The  total  agricul- 
tural production  of  continental  Portugal  is  represented  in  the  following  table,  the 
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value  of  the  land  not  being  included  in  the  figures  for  the  "  capital "  and  the  "  gross  " 
and  "  net ,?  showing  the  annual  income : — 


Product. 

Capital. 

Gross  v£tlu6. 

Net  value. 

•      OCT    ET  A  A  AAA 

d*      O -1     OAA  AAA 

$  21,300,000 

$  8,000,000 

ri    AAA  AAA 

1  H  A  A  A  AAA 

1  A.    AAA  AAA 
1U,U0U,000 

"IT   "IAA  AAA 

"1  /?    A  f\  f\  AAA 

16,400,000 

O     A  A  A   A  A  A 

8,400,000 

10,000,000 

7,000,000 

3,500,000 

Legumes,  fruit, 

honey, 

125,000,000 

180,000,000 

75,000,000 

20,000,000 

36,000,000 

21,000,000 

6,600,000 

13,000,000 

6,200,000 

Cork  

1,000,000 

5,300,000 

500,000 

800,000 

2,000,000 

400,000 

1,500,000 

8,000,000 

1,000,000 

2,000,000 

10,000,000 

1,000,000 

Fertilizers,  meat,  milk, 

etc. .   .  . 

5,000,000 

54,000,000 

5,000,000 

Total ,  , 

$275,500,000 

$370,000,000 

$140,000,000 

In  former  years  agricultural  implements  imported  from  abroad  have  come  from 
Germany,  England,  France,  and  the  United  States  in  their  order  of  relative  import- 
ance. The  best  qualities  have  been  manufactured  in  America,  and  the  Portuguese 
farmers  know  and  appreciate  their  excellence.  The  long-term  credits  and  lower  cost 
of  the  European  products,  on  the  other  hand,  have  aided  their  sale  in  this  market. 
A  local  industry  of  some  importance  has  been  developed,  and  this  supplies  much  of 
the  simpler  and  cheaper  farming  tools  and  implements;  still,  pitchforks,  manure 
forks,  sickles,  hoes,  scythes,  sheep  shears,  corn  knives,  matchetes  (African  trade), 
hay  knives,  and  hay  forks  could  be  sold  in  Portugal,  also  small  tractors,  ploughs,  har- 
rows of  harvesters,  threshing  machines,  hand  pumps,  corn  planters,  potato  planters, 
hay-baling  presses,  manure  spreaders,  and  feed  grinders. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  this  country  has  been  cultivated  for  centuries  and 
that  the  agricultural  practices  of  to-day  are  those  that  have  been  followed  for  many 
years;  hence  the  introduction  of  new  methods  and  modern  machinery  will  require 
great  care  and  patience,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  results  will  be  worth  while.  Por- 
tugal has  such  a  favourable  climate  that  farming  operations  continue  throughout  the 
year,  and  two  crops  are  not  exceptional.  Snow  is  unknown  excepting  on  the  Serra 
da  Estrella,  and  the  wonderfully  fertile  province  of  the  Algarve  has  an  almost  tropical 
or  African  climate.  The  country  is  generally  mountainous  and  hilly,  with  rich  table- 
lands and  valleys.  Crop  failures  are  practically  unknown.  The  rainy  season  is  from 
November  to  March,  but  the  storms  are  of  short  duration. 

Probably  the  best  method  for  selling  American  agricultural  machinery  and  imple- 
ments on  a  large  scale  would  be  by  the  establishment  of  a  central  warehouse  in  charge 
of  expert  salesmen.  The  average  farmer  of  small  holdings  is  illiterate,  and  this  fact 
must  be  taken  into  consideration.  He  must  see  the  article  before  it  will  interest  him. 
Implements  and  machines  should  be  carefully  packed  in  heavy  crates  or  cases,  bound 
with  flat-iron  straps.  Direction  sheets  for  using  should  be  in  Portuguese  for  the  use 
of  the  more  important  landed  proprietors.  Terms  of  sale  should  be  as  liberal  as 
possible. 
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BRITISH  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCE  IMPORTS. 

This  account,  taken  from  the  Board  of  Trade  Journal,  shows  the  quantities  of 
certain  kinds  of  agricultural  produce  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  week 
ended  January  13,  1917,  together  with  quantities  imported  the  corresponding  week 
©f  the  previous  year : — 

Quantities. 

Animals,  living —  1916.  1917. 

Oxen,  bulls,  cows,  and  calves  number.  11  17 

Sheep  and  lambs                                              "   — 

Swine                                                               "    — 

Horses                                                             "    — 

Fresh  meat — 

Beef  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)..   ..cwt.  *144,639  *98,199 

Mutton  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)  ..."  92,107  *3'8,893 

Pork  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)  "  7,829  17,848 

Meat  unenumerated,   fresh    (including  refrige- 
rated and  frozen)  "  13,181  8,514 

Salted  or  preserved  meat — 

Bacon  "  179,427  129,072 

Beef  "  1,147  346 

Hams  "  35,748  19,136 

Pork  "  3,387  694 

Meat,  unenumerated,  salted  "  513  302 

Meat,  preserved,  otherwise  than  by  salting  (in- 
cluding tinned  and  canned)  "  13,093  22,769 

Dairy  produce  and  substitutes — 

Butter  "  61,921  79,333 

Margarine  "  37,403  68,063 

Cheese  "  42,918  58,287 

Milk,  fresh,  in  cans  or  drums  "    — 

"     cream  "    — 

"     condensed  "  31,683'  15,377 

"     preserved,  other  kinds  "  1,946  — 

Eggs  grt.  hundr.  339,682  148,278 

Poultry  value  £  6,386  4,856 

Game                                                                        "  128  439 

Rabbits,  dead  (fresh  and  frozen)  cwt.  5,372  6,533 

Lard  '«  57,137  22,370 

Corn,  grain,  meal  and  flour — 

Wheat  "  2,631,900  1,011,200 

Wheat-meal  and  flour  "  260,500  147,200 

•    Barley  "  364,400  97^800 

Oats  "  607,000  48,200 

Peas  "  17,150  46,660 

Beans  "  38,340  14,520 

Maize  or  Indian  corn  "  940,300  490,500 

Fruit,  raw — 

Apples  "  50,375  78,699 

Hay  tons.    25 

Straw  "     

Hops  cwt.  6,688  1,721 

Locust  beans  "  4   

Vegetables,  raw — 

Onions  bush.  74,106  78,146 

Potatoes  cwt.  56  19 

Tomatoes  "  14,373  8,904 

Unenumerated  value  £  4,952  2,309 

Vegetables,  dried  cwt.  8,616  54,363 

"         preserved  by  canning  "  52,027  485 

*  Including  certain  importations  made  in  previous  weeks,  particulars  of  which  could  not  be 
given  at  the  time. 
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GERMAN  FINANCE. 

Particulars  with  reference  to  the  system  in  vogue  in  Germany  for  conducting 
loans  and  credits,  while  at  the  same  time  maintaining  adequate  reserves,  has  been  taken 
in  part  from  a  speech  made  by  Sir  Edward  H.  Holden  at  the  annual  general  meeting  of 
shareholders  of  the  London  City  and  Midlands  Bank,  Limited,  which  appeared  in  the 
London  Economist  of  January  27,  1917,  and  which  was  forwarded  to  this  Department 
by  Mr.  J.  E.  Eay,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Birmingham,  England. 

CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  GERMAN  REICHSBANK. 

In  order  to  properly  consider  the  German  financial  system,  we  cannot  avoid, 
particularly  at  the  present  time,  making  an  examination  of  the  constitution  of  the 
Reichsbank,  the  institution  in  which  the  whole  German  financial  system  is  centralized, 
and  which  acts  as  the  central  bank  for  most  of  the  great  joint-stock  banks  of  Germany. 
The  Reichsbank,  or  Imperial  Bank  of  Germany,  is  a  private  concern,  and  the  shares 
are  held  mostly  in  Germany  and  Holland.  The  Government  holds  none  of  the  shares. 
There  are  three  boards  controlling  this  institution.  The  first  is  called  the  Curatorium, 
the  second  the  Direktorium,  and  the  third  the  Ausschuss.  The  first  board,  the  Cura- 
torium, is  composed  of  five  members.  The  head  of  this  board  is  the  Imperial  Chan- 
cellor, at  present  Herr  von  Bethmann  Hollweg.  The  second  member  is  appointed  by 
the  Kaiser,  and  the  remaining  three  are  members  of  the  Bundesrath,  which  is,  as  you 
"know,  the  Federal  Council,  consisting  of  representatives  from  the  Federal  States.  The 
Curatorium  meets  every  three  months,  and  the  Chancellor  has  supreme  power.  The 
second  board,  the  Direktorium,  is  composed  of  nine  members,  including  the  president 
and  vice-president.  These  directors  are  appointed  by  the  Kaiser  for  life  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Bundesrath.  This  board  meets  weekly,  and  directs  the  business  of  the 
bank.  The  third  board,  the  Ausschus,  is  composed  of  fifteen  shareholders,  who  are 
from  among  its  members  selects  a  committee  of  three,  with  a  corresponding  number 
elected  at  the  annual  meeting  with  fifteen  alternates.  This  body  meets  monthly, 
and  from  among  its  members  selects  a  committee  of  three,  with  a  cor- 
responding number  of  alternates.  The  members  of  this  committee  are  called 
deputies;  they  meet  weekly  with  the  Direktorium,  and  work  with  that  body. 
You  will  observe  from  this  that  the  direction  of  the  bank  is  actually  under  the  control 
of  the  Kaiser  through  his  Minister,  Herr  von  Bethmann-Hollweg,  and  it  would,  there- 
fore, appear  that  the  bank's  operations  can  be  directed  along  whatever  lines  he  chooses 
to  dictate.  We  shall  see  later  what  those  lines  have  been.  In  addition  to  its  function 
as  the  bank  of  issue  for  the  Government,  the  Reichsbank  carries  on  an  ordinary  bank- 
ing business.  In  times  of  peace  its  notes  are  secured,  according  to  law,  by  gold  bullion 
or  coin,  Imperial  Treasury  notes,  and  current  German  money  to  the  extent  of  one-third 
of  the  notes  in  circulation,  but  since  the  war,  by  the  law  of  August  4,  1914,  they  have 
added  another  form  of  cover,  viz.,  the  notes  of  the  Darlehnskassen ;  that  is,  of  the 
small  loan  banks  which  have  been  established  in  different  parts  of  the  Empire,  and  at 
which  advances  on  all  kinds  of  securities  may  be  obtained.  The  custom  of  the  Reichs- 
bank, however,  has  always  been  to  maintain  a  minimum  cover  of  33£  per  cent  in  gold 
only  against  its  notes  in  circulation,  and  we  shall  observe  both  the  efforts  which  have 
been  made  to  maintain  this  cover  and  the  success  which  has  attended  them.  When, 
therefore,  we  speak  here  of  the  Reichsbank  notes  being  secured,  we  mean  secured  by 
gold  only.  When  the  war  began,  in  July,  1914,  the  amount  of  such  notes  in  circulation 
was  about  94  millions  sterling,  and  by  December  31  of  that  year  they  had  increased 
to  252  millions,  an  increase  of  167  per  cent.    By  December  31,  1915,  they  had  further 
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risen  to  346 -millions,  an  increase  over  July,  1914,  of  266  per  cent,  and  by  the  end  of 
December,  1916,  they  had  reached  a  total  of  403  millions,  an  increase  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war  of  about  328  per  cent.  The  gold  held  by  the  Reichsbank  on  July  23, 
1914,  was  68  millions,  being  a  percentage  of  71-7  to  the  notes  in  circulation.  On 
December  31  of  that  year  it  had  increased  to  104  millions,  while  the  percentage  to  the 
notes  had  fallen  to  about  41.  By  December  31,  1915,  the  gold  had  further  increased  to 
122  millions,  and  the  percentage  to  the  notes  had  again  fallen  to  35-3,  and  by  the  end 
of  December,  1916,  the  gold  amounted  to  126  millions,  and  the  percentage  had  fallen  to 
31-3.  We  thus  see  that  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  notes  of  the  Reichsbank 
have  increased  328  per  cent,  and  the  gold  about  85  per  cent,  while  the  percentage  of 
gold  to  notes  has  fallen  from  about  71-7  per  cent  to  31-3,  or  a  fall  of  over  56  per  cent. 
It  may  be  observed  that  every  return  of  the  Reichsbank  since  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
with  the  exception  of  the  one  issued  on  December  30,  1916,  shows  that  the  traditional 
cover  of  one-third  of  gold  to  the  notes  in  circulation  has  been  maintained. 

THE  RATIO  OF  GOLD  TO  NOTES. 

We  have  always  spoken  of  the  ratio  of  gold  to  notes,  but  we  must  remember  that 
the  liabilities  of  the  Reichsbank  consist  of  deposits  in  addition  to  notes,  and  that  the 
gold  is  not  actually  ear-marked  for  the  notes  alone.  It  is,  in  fact,  also  available  for 
the  deposits,  although  the  Reichsbank  is  not  required  by  law  to  maintain  any  legal 
reserve  against  these  liabilities.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  deposits  amounted 
to  about  47  millions  sterling.  In  December,  1914,  they  were  88  millions  sterling;  in 
December,  1915,  they  had  risen  to  118  millions;  and  by  December,  1916,  they  had 
reached  228  millions,  an  increase  of  383  per  cent  since  July,  1914.  The  ratio  of  the 
gold  held  to  the  notes  in  circulation  and  deposits  combined  has  been: — July  23,  1914, 
47-8  per  cent  December  31,  1914,  30-5  per  cent;  1915,  26-3  per  cent  1916,  19-9  per  cent. 
These  figures  show  a  continuous  fall  in  the  ratio.  The  corresponding  ratios  of  the 
Bank  of  England  at  the  same  periods  were: — July,  1914,  45-2  per  cent;  December,  1914, 
36-1  per  cent;  1915,  26  per  cent;  1916,  24-1  per  cent.  This  comparison  is,  however, 
somewhat  imperfect,  inasmuch  as  in  the  case  of  the  Reichsbank  the  notes  of  the 
Darlehnkassen,  amounting  at  the  end  of  December,  1916,  to  about  170  millions  sterling, 
and  against  which  no  gold  is  held,  are  not  included,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  the  Government  currency  notes,  amounting  to  about  150  millions  sterling, 
with  a  gold  reserve  of  28£  millions,  are  also  not  included  in  calculating  the  ratios.  If 
we  add  together  the  notes  of  the  Reichsbank,  the  deposits  of  the  Reichsbank  and  the 
notes  of  the  Darlehnkassen,  we  get  a  total  liability  at  the  end  of  December,  1916,  of 
about  800  millions,  against  126  millions  of  gold,  giving  a  ratio  of  15-7  per  cent.  In 
like  manner,  if  we  add  together  the  notes  in  circulation  of  the  Bank  of  England,  the 
deposits  of  the  Bank  of  England  and  the  currency  notes  of  the  Government,  we  get  a 
total  liability  of  368  millions  against  a  total  amount  of  gold  of  over  81  millions,  giving 
a  ratio  of  about  22  per  cent.  During  the  progress  of  the  war,  the  Reichsbank  authorities 
have  foreseen  that  there  would  be  a  tremendous  increase  in  their  note  circulation,  and 
that  it  would  be  absolutely  necessary  for  them  to  put  forth  extraordinary  efforts  to 
gradually  increase  their  gold  as  the  note  issue  increased. 

GERMAN  METHODS  TO  INCREASE  THEIR  GOLD  HOLDINGS. 

I  have  told  you  on  a  previous  occasion  of  some  of  the  methods  which  they  adopted 
to  increase  the  gold  holding  of  the  Reichsbank,  and  it  may  be  interesting  here  to 
recapitulate  those  methods,  while  adding  others  which  have  since  been  introduced. 
Travellers  have  been  stopped  at  the  frontiers  and  their  gold  taken  from  them  in 
exchange  for  notes.  The  clergy  have  preached  from  the  pulpits  urging  the  people  to 
give  up  their  gold  and  take  notes.  Gold  ornaments  have  been  melted  down  and.  the 
metal  sent  into  the  Reichsbank  in  exchange  for  notes.  The  soldiers  have  been  given 
certain  privileges  in  exchange  for  any  gold  which  they  could  collect.   More  recently  the 
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holders  of  hoarded  coins  were  threatened  that  the  gold  in  the  possession  of  the  bank 
would  be  recoined  and  the  design  changed,  and  that  their  hoarded  pieces  would  no 
longer  be  regarded  as  currency.  In  this  way  it  was  hoped  to  drive  into  the  Reichsbank 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  hoarded  gold  coin,  said  to  amount  to  about  30  millions, 
but  apparently  the  proposal  has  been  abandoned  as  impracticable.  Again,  with  a  view 
to  collecting  gold  in  the  form  of  plate,  jewellery,  etc.,  estimated  to  contain  gold  to  the 
value  of  100  millions  sterling,  the  whole  country  has  been  agitated,  and  committees 
have  been  appointed  in  every  town  and  village  to  urge  the  surrender  of  ornaments. 
Offices  have  been  established  where  gold  may  be  handed  in  and  Reichsbank  notes  given 
in  exchange,  and  inscribed  iron  medals  are  given  to  those  who  deliver  up  their  gold. 
The  counterfeiting  or  circulating  of  these  medals  is  severely  punished  by  law.  It 
is  also  urged  that  pearls  and  other  valuables  be  delivered  up,  so  that  they  may  be  sent 
to  neutral  countries  in  payment  for  credit.  And,  finally,  we  hear  that  people  are  to  be 
asked  to  make  a  declaration  on  oath  that  they  have  no  gold  in  their  possession,  and  that 
if  they  decline  to  make  it,  their  names  are  to  be  posted  up  in  public  places.  In  view  of 
the  decline  in  the  ratio  of  gold  to  circulation,  it  is  quite  evident  that,  in  order  to  main- 
tain their  gold  covering  of  one-third,  it  has  been  necessary  to  use  every  possible  method 
for  increasing  the  gold  holding  of  the  Reichsbank. 

We  have  in  this  country,  from  time  to  time,  seen  tho  German  banking  system 
extolled  and  compared  with  ours  to  our  disadvantage,  the  charge  against  us  being  that 
we  are  behind  the  times.    In  our  cheque  system,  however,  we  have  a  very  definite 
instance  where  we  are  not  by  any  means  behind  German  times.   If  they  had  developed 
their  cheque  system  as  they  are  now  seeking  to  do,  so  that  payments  could  be  made  by 
means  of  cheques  instead  of  Bank  notes,  then  obviously  a  less  amount  of  notes  would  be 
required,  and  consequently  less  gold.    In  increasing  their  note  issue,  they  have  had  to 
keep  before  them  the  maintenance  of  their  gold  reserve.   They  were  aware  that  Reichs- 
bank notes  would  be  circulated  freely  in  the  conquered  and  occupied  territories  of  Bel- 
gium, France,  the  Balkans,  and  Poland;  indeed,  in  Constantinople  the  German  mark 
has  been  so  plentiful  that  it  has  depreciated  in  relation  to  Turkish  money.    It  would 
appear  that  at  first  it  was  the  policy  of  the  German  Government  in  the  conquered  coun- 
tries to  replace  the  national  note  circulation  with  Reichsbank  notes.    This,  of  course, 
resulted  in  a  large  increase  in  the  circulation  of  these  notes,  against  which  it  Was 
necessary  to  hold  the  proportion  of  one-third  in  gold.  In  September,  1916,  the  Reichs- 
bank authorities  began  to  feel  the  inconvenience  of  maintaining  the  requisite  amount 
of  gold  against  the  large  amount  of  notes  then  in  circulation,  so  they  turned  their 
eyes  to  Belgium,  where  a  large  quantity  of  mark  notes  were  circulating.    These  notes 
had  doubtless  been  carried  to  that  country  by  the  German  soldiers.    The  German 
Government  had  made  an  arrangement  in  December,  1914,  with  the  Societe  Generale 
de  Belgique,  whereby  the  latter  would  issue  Belgian  franc  notes  on  condition  that 
German  notes  for  100  marks  should  be  held  against  every  125  francs  of  Belgian  notes 
put  into  circulation.    This  was  the  fixed  rate  of  convertibility  between  the  mark  and 
the  franc.    This  arrangement  was  based  upon  the  knowledge  that  people  prefer  to  use 
notes  in  their  own  currency  rather  than  notes  in  a  foreign  currency.  Consequently, 
in  the  case  of  Belgium,  the  mark  notes,  which  had  been  circulated  by  the  soldiers, 
would  flow  into  the  banks,  and  the  franc  notes  would  flow  out  into  circulation.    As  a 
result  of  this  process,  the  Belgian  banks  accumulated  large  amounts  of  German  notes. 
If  the  circulation  became  too  aggressive,  it  was  an  easy  matter  to  cancel  a  portion  of 
the  notes  and  transfer  the  liability  on  their  account  to  the  deposits.    As  I  have  pre- 
viously stated,  the  pressure  of  the  notes  in  circulation  on  the  gold  reserves  in  the 
Reichsbank  in  September,  1916,  began  to  cause  inconvenience,  and  the  German  Gov- 
ernment thereupon  cancelled  about  20  million  sterling  of  Reichsbank  notes,  held  in 
Belgium  by  the  Belgian  National  Bank  and  the  Societe  Generale  de  Belgique,  and 
transferred  the  liability  in  respect  to  them  to  deposit  account  in  Berlin,  thus  relieving 
the  Reichsbank  from  the  necessity  of  holding  gold  against  them. 

In  regard  to  the  invaded  and  occupied  Russian  territory,  the  German  troops  found 
great  difficulty  in  circulating  their  German  money,  and  it  became  necessary  to  provide 
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them  in  some  way  with  roubles  to  enable  them  to  make  their  purchases,  but,  as  the 
roubles  could  only  be  obtained  from  Berlin,  the  demand  for  them  caused  a  considerable 
rise  in  their  price  in  relation  to  German  money.  To  overcome  this  difficulty,  the 
German  authorities  established  in  Poland  a  system  of  Darlehnskassen  banks  through 
which  loans  could  be  made.  These  banks  have  been  put  under  the  control  of  the  Chief 
Command  of  the  Army,  and  an  officer  has  been  appointed  in  each  case  to  superintend 
the  granting  of  loans.  The  Mayors  of  the  different  towns  have  been  empowered,  in  con- 
currence with^  the  military  command,  to  borrow  moneys  from  these  loan  banks,  of 
course,  in  the  form  of  roubles.  Loans  are  made  for  a  period  of  three  months  against 
the  security  of  either  German  or  Russian  Bank  notes,  and  certain  specified  securities 
and  certain  non-perishable  goods.  The  notes  are  issued  in  denominations  up  to  100 
roubles,  and  the  total  issue  is  limited  to  100  million  roubles.  They  are  printed  in 
German,  Lettish,  Lithuanian,  and  Polish,  are  legal  tender,  and  are  taken  at  the  same 
value  as  the  Russian  rouble.  Of  course,  the  creation  of  these  legal  tender  notes  again 
relieved  the  Reichsbank  from  the  necessity  of  having  to  hold  more  gold.  From  figures 
previously  quoted  we  find  that  for  every  £100  of  notes  issued  in  Germany  before  the 
war  there  are  now  £428  of  notes  in  circulation.   How  have  these  notes  been  increased? 

CREATION  OF  CREDIT  IN  GERMANY. 

We  now  come  to  the  question  of  the  creation  of  credit,  in  which  the  Reichsbank 
has  taken  so  important  a  part.  The  Reichsbank  makes  loans  against  collateral  security, 
and  also  by  the  discounting  of  bills.  By  this  time,  you  have  become  familiar  with  the 
Treasury  bill.  This  form  of  bill  is  issued  to  a  large  extent  in  Germany  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  order  to  obtain  money  from  the  Reichsbank,  from  the  joint-stock  banks,  and 
from  the  people.  Before  the  war  the  Reichsbank  held  discounted  bills  to  the  extent, 
on  an  average,  of  about  45  millions  sterling.  From  what  I  have  said  previously,  you 
will  understand  that  when  a  firm  discounts  bills  with  the  Reichsbank,  the  proceeds  of 
those  bills,  as  in  other  banks,  are  placed  to  the  credit  of  that  firm's  account,  but  such 
credit  is  not  drawn  off  by  cheques  as  in  this  country,  but  mainly  in  bank  notes.  In 
this  -way  an  increase  in  discounts  means  an  increase  in  credit,  and  when  that  credit  is 
drawn  off,  an  increase  in  notes  in  circulation.  If  the  Government  requires  accommoda- 
tion from  the  bank,  it  gives  the  Bank  Treasury  bills  which  are  discounted  and  the  pro- 
ceeds placed  to  the  credit  of  the  Government's  account.  This  credit  is  drawn  off  in 
Bank  notes  to  pay  Government  indebtedness,  and  these  notes  thus  get  out  into  circula- 
tion. 

Let  us  now  see  how  the  loans  have  increased,  and  how  credit  has  been  created 
thereby.  The  total  loans  and  discounts,  deducting  capital  and  reserve,  amounted  in 
July,  1914,  to  53'  millions,  in  December,  1914,  to  197  millions,  1915  to  2:94  millions, 
1916  to  511  millions,  and  the  notes  in  circulation  amounted  in  July,  1914,  to  94  mil- 
lions, in  December,  1914,  to  252  millions,  in  1915  to  346  millions,  in  1916  to  403 
millions.  As  I  have  explained  earlier,  these  loans  have  created  a  corresponding  amount 
of  credit.  We  see  from  the  above  figures  that  the  whole  of  the  credit  created  between 
July  and  December,  1914,  was  drawn  off  in  Reichsbank  notes;  that  between  December, 
1914,  and  December,  1915,  practically  the  whole  of  the  credit  created  between  those 
dates  was  similarly  drawn;  but  when  we  come  to  December,  1916,  we  find  a  very 
different  state  of  affairs.  The  total  credit  created  at  this  date  amounted  to  511  millions 
against  294  in  December,  1915,  which  means  that  the  borrowings  from  the  Bank  had 
created  additional  credit  between  December,  1915,  and  December,  1916,  to  the  extent 
of  217  millions  sterling.  We  find,  however,  that  the  circulation  did  not  increase  corres- 
pondingly, and  amounted  to  403  millions  only,  showing  an  increase  over  1915  of  only 
57  millions,  thus  leaving  the  disposition  of  160  millions  of  credit  to  be  accounted  for.. 
This  additional  credit  of  160  millions  increased  the  deposit  and  other  liabilities  of  the 
Bank  to  the  extent  of  120  millions  (making  deposits  of  228  millions),  and  the  remain- 
ing 40  millions  was  drawn  off  in  cash.   Why  this  departure  from  the  settled  principle 
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of  drawing  off  the  credit  in  notes  of  the  Imperial  Bank?  If  we  refer  to  the  ratios  we 
find  that  at  the  end  of  December,  1916,  the  ratio  of  gold  to  circulation  had  already 
fallen  to  31-3  per  cent,  but  of  the  whole  of  the  credit  of  217  millions,  created  between 
December,  1915,  and  December,  1916,  had  been  drawn  off  in  notes  as  on  the  former 
occasions,  the  ratio,  instead  of  falling  two  points,  would  have  fallen  to  22-3  per  cent, 
or  11  points  below  the  traditional  minimum  of  33£  per  cent.  If  the  Reichsbank  had 
allowed  the  whole  of  the  new  credit  to  be  drawn  off  in  notes,  the  notes  in  circulation 
would  have  amounted  to  563  millions,  and  187  millions  of  gold  would  have  been  required 
to  maintain  the  traditional  ratio  of  33^-  per  cent.  As  it  was  quite  impossible  to  find 
this  gold  the  Bank  authorities  appear  to  have  determined  to  do  the  next  best  thing, 
which  was  to  keep  the  ratio  as  near  to  33J  as  possible.  The  difficulty  of  finding  gold 
to  cover  its  increasing  note  circulation  explains  very  forcibly  the  earnest  endeavours 
of  the  Reichsbank  throughout  1916  to  popularize  the  cheque  as  a  medium  of  payment. 
Chambers  of  commerce,  industry,  and  agriculture  throughout  the  whole  country  had 
been  circularized  with  a  view  to  bringing  before  their  members  the  advantages  of  the 
cheque  system  of  payment,  and  the  Reichsbank  itself,  besides  extending  the  system  of 
postal  cheques  to  a  large  number  of  its  branches,  has  latterly  been  authorized  to  pro- 
vide cheques  drawn  on  it  with  a  certificate  of  confirmation,  by  which  the  Bank  under- 
takes the  obligation  of  redeeming  the  cheques. 

Germany's  five  war  loans. 

We  have  already  shown  that  the  notes  in  circulation  in  Germany  have  greatly 
increased  since  the,  war  began.  This  increase  has  been  due  largely  to  Government 
borrowings.  Let  us  now  see  how  these  borrowings  have  been  effected.  Germany  has 
adopted  the  principle  of  long-term  loans,  and  has  on  the  occasion  of  each  loan  sought 
to  gather  up  and  consolidate  as  much  of  the  floating  debt  as  possible.  Up  to  the 
present  time  Germany  has  offered  to  the  public  five  loans.  On  four  occasions  she  has 
offered  stock  and  Treasury  bonds,  and  on  one  occasion  stock  only.  The  stock  in  each 
case  is  irredeemable  before  1924,  and  only  redeemable  thereafter  at  the  option  of  the 
Government,  while  the  Treasury  bonds,  which  correspond  to  our  Exchequer  bonds,  are 
redeemable  at  periods  of  from  4  to  16  years.  It-  must  be  noted  that  in  Germany  interest 
on  the  loans  is  not  subject  to  taxation  at  the  source.  She  put  out  her  first  loan  in 
September,  1914,  at  97£,  offering  stock  and  Treasury  bonds  both  carrying  interest  at 
5  per  cent,  returning  to  the  investor  £5  2s.  7d.  and  £5  lis.  4d.  respectively.  The  total 
subscription  was  224  millions  sterling.  Six  months  later  she  put  out  her  second  loan, 
again  offering  stock  and  Treasury  bonds  at  an  issue  price  of  98£  and  interest  at  5  per 
cent,  returning  to  the  investor  £5  Is.  6d.  and  £5  5s.  6d.  respectively.  The  total  sub- 
scriptions were  455  millions.  In  her  third,  in  September,  1915,  she  changed  her  policy 
to  a  certain  extent,  and  offered  to  the  public  stock  only,  at  an  issue  price  of  99  and 
interest  of  5  per  cent,  returning  to  the  investor  £5  Is.  per  cent.  608  millions  sterling 
were  contributed.  In  her  fourth  loan  in  March,  1916,  stock  was  offered  at  98J  carrying- 
interest  at  5  per  cent,  and  bonds  carrying  interest  at  4£  per  cent  were  issued  at  95, 
returning  to  the  investor  £5  Is.  6d.  and  £5  Is.  respectively.  The  total  subscription  was 
538  millions.  In  September,  1916,  she  offered  her  fifth  loan  in  the  form  of  5  per  cent 
stock  at  98,  and  4^  per  cent  Treasury  bonds  at  95,  returning  to  the  investor  £5  2s.  and 
£5  Is.  respectively.  A  total  of  535  millions  was  received.  In  calculating  these  yields 
we  have  not  allowed  for  redemption  in  the  case  of  the  stock,  as  it  is  practically 
irredeemable,  and  in  the  case  of  the  bonds  we  have  taken  the  average  life.  From  the 
figures  quoted  it  appears  that  the  total  subscriptions  to  the  five  German  War  Loans 
amounted  to  £2,360,000,000,  which  together  with  her  floating  debt  will  raise  the  total 
of  Germany's  war  borrowings  to  over  £3,000,000,000.  The  number  of  subscribers  to 
the  loans  appears  to  have  been  as  follows: — To  the  first  loan,  1,177,235;  to  the  second 
loan,  2,691,060;  to  the  third  loan,  3,992,059;  to  the  fourth  loan,  5,279,645;  to  the  fifth 
loan,  3,809,976. 
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How  comes  it  that  Germany  has  been  able  to  raise  so  large  a  sum  in  long-term 
loans  and  at  so  uniform  a  rate  and  price  of  issue  ?  Realizing  that  she  was  isolated  from 
the  rest  of  the  world,  and  that  the  task  of  assisting  to  finance  her  weaker  allies  would 
devolve  on  her,  Germany  recognized  that  she  would  need  every  ounce  of  her  financial 
strength.  She  accordingly  developed  intensive,  propaganda  methods  to  ensure  as  great 
a  success  as  possible  for  her  loans.  The  issue  of  each  loan  taught  her  fresh  lessons 
from  which  she  hoped  to  profit  in  her  subsequent  issues,  and,  for  some  time  previous 
to  the  issue  of  the  last  loan,  we  saw  her  putting  into  practice  the  measures  and  devices 
which  past  experience  had  suggested  to  her.  Now  let  us  see  what  those  measures  and 
devices  were: — (1)  The  subscription  period  has  been  extended  from  18  days  in  the 
case  of  the  fourth  loan  to  31  days  in  the  case  of  the  fifth.  (2)  The  periods  during 
which  payments  may  be  made  have  been  considerably  extended,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
last  loan,  the  final  payment  is  not  due  until  February  next.  In  this  way,  time  is  allowed 
.for  the  Government  disbursements  to  be  used  again  in  payment  of  succeeding  instal- 
ments. (3)  Ample  notice  is  given  of  the  Government  intention  to  issue  the  loan.  For 
example,  it  was  annonnced  at  the  beginning  of  June  that  the  fifth  loan  would  be  issued 
at  the  end  of  September.  (4)  Special  facilities  are  given  to  small  subscribers.  (5)  Sub- 
scription offices  were  opened  all  over  the  country,  in  each  one  of  the  48-6  branches  of 
the  Reichsbank,  in  all  the  banks  of  Germany  and  their  branches,  in  the  offices  of  all 
life  insurance  societies,  and  credit  unions,  as  well  as  in  all  the  post  offices  throughout 
the  country.  (6)  State  employees  have  been  practically  compelled  to  take  up  war  loan, 
and  in  some  cases  advances  out  of  their  salaries  have  been  made  for  this  purpose. 
Savings  banks,  municipalities,  corporations,  and  private  employers  have  been  urged  to 
assist  their  clients,  officials,  and  employees  to  invest  in  war  loan  by  making  them 
advances.  Even  the  school  children  have  been  encouraged  to  contribute  their  mite. 
(7)  The  Government  has  limited  transactions  on  the  Bourse  and  has  called  upon  the 
bankers  to  aid  in  the  prevention  of  investment  by  the  public  in  industrial  securities. 
The  large  joint-stock  bankers  appear  to  have  co-operated  with  the  Government,  and 
have  refused  to  sell  industrial  shares  to  the  public  on  credit.  They  have  limited  their 
share  business  to  the  disposal  of  war  loan  and  Treasury  bills,  and  in  this  way  the 
disbursements  of  the  Government,  instead  of  flowing  into  industrial  channels,  have 
returned  to  the  Imperial  Treasury.  The  banks  appear  to  have  been  able  to  dispose  of 
their  holdings  in  war  loan  without  loss,  because  the  stock  was  not  allowed  to  fall  to  a 
discount.  (8)  The  Reichsbank  offered  preferential  rates  of  discount  on  Treasury  bills, 
provided  the  purchaser  of  the  bill  undertook  to  devote  the  proceeds  to  the  loan  when  it 
came  out,  and  deposited  the  bill  with  the  Reichsbank  for  safe  custody.  Special  bills 
bearing  preferential  rates  were  issued  to  mature  on  September  30,  when  payment 
for  the  loan  might  be  made.  (9)  The  banks,  presumably  under  arrangement  with  the 
Government,  raised  their  deposit  rates,  provided  the  deposits  were  earmarked  for  the 
loan.  In  both  these  latter  cases,  the  effect  would  be  to  gather  up  all  available  funds  for 
the  loan,  thus  preventing  their  absorption  or  employment  in  other  ways.  (10)  The 
large  joint-stock  Banks  offered  to  redeem  foreign  bonds  (mostly  South  American) 
before  their  due  date,  provided  the  proceeds  were  used  for  the  loan.  The  banks  also 
offered  to  exchange  war  loan  for  such  foreign  bonds  or  for  the  debentures  of  industrial 
companies.  (11)  Municipalities  offered  either  to  redeem  their  own  debentures  and  thus 
provide  means  for  investment  in  war  loan  or  to  directly  exchange  war  loan  for  their 
debentures.  (12)  The  loan  banks  lowered  their  rate  of  interest  to  only  a  fraction  above 
the  Reichsbank  rate,  thus  affording  facilities  to  those  who  wished  to  pledge  securities 
to  provide  the  means  for  investment  in  war  loan.  (13)  The  savings  banks,  the  deposits 
of  which  have  very  greatly  increased,  waived  the  necessity  to  give  notice  of  withdrawal, 
In  these  circumstances,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  number  of  subscribers  has  risen 
from  1,177,235  in  the  case  of  the  first  war  loan  to  a  maximum  of  5,279,645  in  the  case 
of  the  fourth  loan. 
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THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  ENGLISH  SHRAPNEL  IN  CANADIAN  FACTORIES. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Just,  Canadian  Commercial  Agent,  Petrograd,  writing  to  the  Depart- 
ment, says  it  will  interest  Canadian  munition  workers  to  know  that  a  Petrograd 
publishing  house  has  recently  added  to  its  series  of  technical  publications  an  interest- 
ing booklet  entitled,  The  Manufacture  of  English  Shrapnel  in  Canadian  Factories. 
The  authors,  Messrs.  Sdzitovezky  and  Bekker  discussed  at  length  how  promptly  and 
with  what  ingenuity  the  equipment  of  Canadian  works  was  adopted  to  the  production 
of  munitions,  and,  incidentally  also,  the  resource,  inventiveness  and  the  enthusiasm 
displayed  by  the  workers  in  tackling  and  solving  the  difficulties  of  manufacture  alto- 
gether new  to  their  experience.  The  book  is  very  fully  illustrated  with  cuts  and 
detailed  drawings  of  the  tools  and  of  specially  designed  tool  parts  employed,  with  an 
explanatory  text  of  the  operations  for  securing  special  results  and  the  general  methods 
of  manufacture.  The  publication  will  no  doubt  serve  as  a  good  advertisement  in 
Kussia  of  Canada's  progressive  industrial  methods.  A  copy  can  be  seen  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


CUBAN  MARKET  CONDITIONS. 

The  following  report  of  prices  ruling  at  the  Havana  Produce  Exchange  for  the 
week  ended  February  9,  1917,  has  been  furnished  by  Mr.  Enrique  R.  Margarite,  S.  en 
C,  66  San  Ignacio  street,  Havana: — 

FISH  IN  DRUMS. 

Importation — 

February  2,  ss.  Saramacca,  83  drums. 
"       7,  ss.  San  Jose,  137  drums. 

Arrivals  have  been  light  and  the  demand  active  this  week.  As  a  natural  result, 
prices  advanced  again  to  10  cents  for  codfish,  while  haddock  sold  at  10,  50,  and  hake 
at  9  cents  per  pound. 

CODFISH  IN  CASES. 

Importation — 

February  2,  ss.  Saramacca,  460  cases  from  Boston,  Mass, 
"       7,  ss.  Saw  Jose,  375  cases  from  Boston,  Mass. 

A  very  quiet  demand  has  prevailed  for  codfish  in  cases,  while  there  are  heavy 
supplies  on  the  market.  Notwithstanding  those  adverse  circumstances,  prices  have 
been  maintained  on  a  firm  basis  due  principally  to  the  fact  that  holders  have  developed 
great  efforts  to  this  effect;  though  it  is  impossible  to  predict  whether  they  will  succeed 
in  sustaining  them  under  such  conditions.  This  fish  stuff  is  quoted  at  $11.50  to  $14.75 
per  case  for  that  from  United  States  of  America,  or  Canada,  the  market  continuing 
nominal  on  Norwegian  cod,  just  because  there  is  no  stock  available. 

HERRINGS. 

Very  little  demand  has  been  in  evidence  for  bloaters,  but  the  same  price  of  $1.50 
per  large  box  remains  unchanged. 
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GOUDA  CHEESE. 

The  arrival  of  291  boxes  from  Holland  has  caused  no  effect  on  the  market,  and  the 
price  continues  at  50  cents  per  pound  for  Gouda  cheese  and  28  to  40  cents  per  pound 
for  that  from  United  States  of  America. 

potatoes. 

Importation — 

February  2,  ss.  Saramacca,  10,610  bags,  and  1,100  barrels,  Boston. 
7,  ss.  San  Jose,  5,640  bags  and  1,858  barrels,  Boston. 
7,  ss.  Havana,  678  bags  from  New  York. 

A  very  active  demand  prevails  for  potatoes,  but  in  consequence  of  these  heavy 
arrivals,  it  has  been  impossible  for  holders  to  better  their  prices.  Potatoes  are  quoted 
at  $8  per  barrel  and  at  £  cent  per  pound  for  those  packed  in  bags. 

EXCHANGES. 

New  York,  3  d/s.  |  per  cent  premium. 
London,  s/d.  at  $4.77  per  £. 


DATE  OF  LYONS  FAIR  CHANGED. 

A  cablegram  from  the  Honourable  Philippe  Roy,  Canadian  Commissioner  General, 
Paris,  states  that  the  opening  date  of  the  Lyons  Pair  has  been  prolonged  from  March  1, 
1917  to  March  18,  1917. 


PRICES  OF  FRUIT  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Mr.  J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Liverpool,  will  submit 
reports  on  apple  market  conditions  which  will  appear  from  time  to  time  in  the 
Weekly  Bulletin.  By  an  arrangement  with  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
the  Fruit  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  publishes  twice  each  week  cabled 
reports  on  prevailing  fruit  prices  in  Great  Britain  as  compiled  by  Mr.  Forsyth  Smith, 
with  the  assistance  and  co-operation  of  the  Canadian  cargo  inspectors  at  Liverpool, 
London,  Glasgow  and  Bristol.  These  semi-weekly  reports  may  be  obtained  on  appli- 
cation to  the  Department.  The  cables  referred  to  will  also  appear  in  the  Weekly 
Bulletin. 

Reports  received  gave  the  following  particulars  with  respect  to  the  fruit  markets 
of  Great  Britain: — 

All  prices  quoted  here  are  wholesale  unless  otherwise  stated. 

London:  Sale  of  February  14.  Nova  Scotian  apples  ex  ss.  Sachem  in  generally 
satisfactory  condition  but  with  some  frosting.  Best  packs  of  No.  1  Baldwins  34  to 
36s,  others  30  to  31s,  best  No.  2's  32  to  33s,  ethers  28  to  30s,  best  No.  3's  29s,  others 
24  to  25;  No.  1  Golden  Russet  36 -to  40s,  No.  2's  33  to  37s,  No.  8\a  29  to  33s;  No.  1 
Ben  Davis  29  to  32s,  No.  2's  27  to  30s,  No.  3's  24  to  27s ;  No.  1  Fallawater  33  to  34s, 
No.  2's  29  to  32s,  No.  3's  25  to  27s;  No.  1  Stark  33  to  34s,  No.  2's  31  to  32s,  No.  3's 
26  to  28s.   Extra  Fancy  Oregon  Newtowns  (size  125  to  163)  14s  6d  to  16s. 
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Glasgow:  Sale  of  February  13.  Eight  hundred  Ontario  barrels  ex  ss.  Saturnit 
and  Pretorian.  No.  1  Mann  41s,  No.  1  Salome  3-5  to  41s,  No.  2's  30  to  36s,  No.  1 
Baldwins  38s,  No.  1  Ben  Davis  35  to  36s,  No.  2's  32s,  large  3's  25s,  Starks  28s  for 
large  3;s.  One  hundred  and  fifty  barrels  of  Ontario  Russets,  Baldwins  and  Greenings 
ex  ss.  Pretorian  for  private  sale  arrived  very  badly  frosted  and  almost  worthless. 

Liverpool:  Sale  of  February  14.  Three  hundred  and  twenty-five  barrels  of  On'ario 

apples  ss.  Northland,  with  slight  frosting  in  some  paykage3;  No.  1  Ben  Davis  33s 
6d.  to  40s,  No.  2?s  34s  6d,  No.  3's  29s.  Maine  Ben  Davis  37s  for  No.  1  and  34s  for 
No.  2;  No.  1  Maine  Baldwins  37  to  41s.  Virginia  Albermarle  Pippin  50s.  Extra 
Fancy  Oregon  Newtown  (size  125  to  163)  15s  6d,  Fancy  15s,  Extra  Fancy  Winesap 
15s. 

London:  Sale  of  February  17.  Nova  Scotian  apples  ex  ss.  Sachem,  varying  con- 
siderably in  quality  and  condition.  Prices  for  the  bulk  of  good  quality  stock  main- 
tained as  in  sale  of  February  14,  inferior  stock  much  less.  Considerable  frosting  in 
one  large  shipment,  Golden  Russets  being  especially  bad. 

Liverpool :  Sale  of  February  16.  One  hundred  and  ninety-five  barrels  of  Ontario 
appples  ex  ss.  Metagama,  badly  frosted.  Slack  Baldwins  26s  for  No.  1,  25s  6d  for  No. 
2,  and  15s  9d  for  No.  3 ;  No,  1  Ben  Davis  28s,  No.  2's  25s  6d,  No.  3's  19s.  Conditions 
such  that  the  above  auction  prices  may  not  hold.  Oregon  Newtowns  (size  125  to  163), 
14s  9d.  Four  hundred  and  fifty  barrels  of  Nova  Scotian  apples  ex  ss.  Metagama  for 
private  sale  badly  frosted. 


SUGAR  PRODUCTION  IN  CUBA. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Mauzer,  representing  the  Dominion  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
and  the  New  Brunswick  Government  in  Havana  in  a  report  to  this  Department,  dated 
February  9,  1917,  says : — 

The  weather  has  been  very  dry  in  Cuba  for  several  weeks,  and  for  the  past  week 
has  been  quite  cool,  the  thermometer  going  as  low  as  45°  Fahrenheit  which  is  very 
unusual.  While  the  dry,  cool  weather  is  very  favourable  for  the  hauling  and  grinding 
of  the  cane,  its  effects  are  already  visible  on  the  growing  cane  which  shows  signs  of 
drying  up,  thus  reducing  the  percentage  of  sugar.  Up  to  February  3  there  were  176 
centrales  in  operation,  and  the  balance  will  be  in  operation  within  a  few  days. 

The  total  production  from  the  crop  of  1917  up  to  February  3  was  469,089  tons 
against  641,616  at  same  date  last  year,  while  the  total  exports  to  date  are  252,925  tons, 
as  compared  with  370,748  tons  at  same  date  in  1916.  Of  this  amount  234,100  tons  went 
to  the  United  States  and  18,825  to  Europe. 

The  market  has  been  easier  the  last  few  weeks  and  sales  have  been  made  as  low 
as  $3.30  f.o.b.  steamer,  base  96. 

Freights  on  sugar  are  holding  firm.  Contracts  to  carry  sugar  are  being  made  for 
February  shipment  at  28  cents  to  New  Orleans,  55  cents  to  New  York  and  60  cents  to 
Boston  per  cwt. 
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GOVERNMENT  NOTICES  AFFECTING  TRADE. 

United  Kingdom. 

(British  Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

IMPORTED  LEATHER. 

The  Secretary  of  the  War  Office  has  issued  the  following  announcement: — 
Importers  and  others  interested  in  the  sale  of  imported  leather  should  notice  that 
they  are  required  to  hold  their  stocks  of  the  classes  of  leather  included  in  the  schedule 
annexed  to  the  Army  Council  Order  of  January  13  (see  below),  but  that  they  need 
not  make  a  return  until  they  are  required  to  do  so  by  the  Director  of  Army  Contracts. 

Manufacturers  and  other  persons  using  imported  leather  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  their  business  may  continue  to  consume  their  stocks  of  such  kinds,  as  far  as  the 
ordinary  requirements  of  their  trades  demand,  but  are  not  permitted  to  sell  them. 

Army  Council  Order  dated  January  IS,  1911. 

"  In  pursuance  of  the  powers  conferred  on  them  by  the  Defence  of  the  Realm 
(Consolidation)  Regulations,  1914,  the  Army  Council  hereby  give  notice  that  it  is 
their  intention  to  take  possession  of  all  leather  of  the  classes  indicated  in  the  sche- 
dule hereto  annexed,  which  has  been  imported  or  may  be  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom,  provided  always  that  such  leather  shall  have  left  the  port  of  shipment  on 
or  prior  to  the  date  hereof. 

"  And  the  Army  Council  hereby  require  all  persons  having  any  leather  of  the 
descriptions  aforesaid  in  their  custody  or  control  to  furnish  such  particulars  as  to 
such  leather  as  may  be  required  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Director  of  Army  Contracts. 

"  If,  after  this  notice,  any  person  having  control  of  any  such  leather,  without  the 
consent  of  the  Army  Council,  sells,  moves  or  secretes  such  leather,  or  deals  with  it  in 
any  way  contrary  to  any  conditions  imposed  in  any  license,  permit  or  order  that  may 
be  granted  in  respect  thereof,  he  shall  be  guilty  of  an  offence  against  the  said  regula- 
tions. 

"  Applications  for  permission  to  sell  or  move  such  leather  should  be  addressed  to 
the  Director  of  Army  Contracts,  Imperial  House,  Tothill  street,  Westminster,  S.W." 

Schedule. 

Colonial  or  American  upper  leathers,  of  1-|  m/m.  substance  and  upwards. 
Colonial  or  American  hemlock  or  oak  sides,  which  will  produce  bends  of  10  pounds 
and  upwards. 

Colonial  or  American  hemlock  or  oak  backs,  which  will  produce  bends  of  10  pounds 
and  upwards. 

Colonial  or  American  hemlock  or  oak  bends,  of  10  pounds  and  upwards. 
Colonial  or  American  hemlock  or  oak  shoulders,  of  6  iron  and  upwards  on  the  cut 
edge. 

PRODUCTION  AND  SALE  OF  LEATHER. 

The  Army  Council  have  ordered,  under  date  January  16,  that  until  further  notice 
all  persons  engaged  in  the  purchase,  sale  or  production  of  any  or  all  of  the  leathers 
indicated  in  Schedule  A  hereto  annexed  shall  comply  with  the  following  regulations : — 

(1)  On  any  sale  or  delivery  of  leather  of  the  description  aforesaid  by  any  tanner 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  tanner  to  ascertain  from  the  purchaser  thereof  whether 
such  leather  is  destined  to  be  used  directly  or  indirectly  for  the  purpose  of  any  Gov- 
ernment order  or  contract. 
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(2)  If  it  is  found  that  such  leather  is  destined  by  the  purchaser  thereof  to  be 
used  directly  or  indirectly  for  the  purpose  of  any  Government  order  or  contract,  no 
tanner  shall  sell  or  deliver  such  leather  otherwise  than  in  exchange  for  a  guarantee 
by  the  purchaser  in  the  form  set  out  in  Schedule  B  hereto  annexed,  and  no  tanner 
shall  sell  or  deliver  such  leather  at  prices  exceeding  those  at  which  the  said  tanner 
made  the  last  delivery  of  leather  of  a  corresponding  weight  per  piece,  quality  and 
description  prior  to  October  1,  1916. 

(3)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  parties  to  such  sales  or  deliveries  as  aforesaid  to 
require  or  disclose  as  the  case  may  be  all  such  information  as  may  be  required  by  such 
parties  as  aforesaid  or  by  the  Director  of  Army  Contracts  for  the  purpose  of  satisfy- 
ing them  or  him  that  the  provisions  of  this  order  have  not  been  contravened. 

(4)  It  is  required  that  in  all  factories,  workshops  and  other  premises,  the  busi- 
ness carried  on  in  which  consists  wholly  or  partly  in  the  production  of  leather  of  the 
description  aforesaid,  work  shall  be  done  in  accordance  with  the  following  directions, 
that  is  to  say : — 

(a)  Priority  over  all  other  work  shall  be  given  to  any  work  which  is  either 
directly  or  indirectly  required  for  the  purpose  of  any  Government  order  or 
contract. 

(b)  Returns  as  to  the  nature  and  the  amount  of  work  done  in  any  of  the 
said  workshops  and  factories  shall  be  furnished  by  the  owners,  occupiers,  their 
officers  or  servants,  in  such  manner  as  may  be  required  from  time  to  time  by  or 
on  behalf  of  the  Director  of  Army  Contracts. 

(c)  Any  directions  that  may  be  given  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Director  of 
Army  Contracts  for  the  purpose  of  this  Order  shall  be  strictly  complied  with 
by  such  owners  or  occupiers,  their  officers  or  servants. 

Schedule  A. 

The  following  rough  leather  of  all  weights,  qualities  and  descriptions: — 
Split  hides,  split  hide  backs,  split  hide  butts,  shaved  hides,  shaved  hide  backs, 
shaved  hide  butts,  dressing  hides,  dressing  hide  backs,  dressing  hide  butts,  rough 
dried  backs,  rough  dried  butts,  strap  butts,  shaved  hide  shoulders,  dressing  hide 
shoulders,  rough  dried  shoulders,  strap  ranges. 

Schedule  B. 

I/We,  of  ,  in  consideration  of  the  permission 

granted  to  me/us  in  pursuance  of  the  Order  of  the  Army  Council  dated  the  16th 
day  of  January,  1917,  made  under  the  Defence  of  the  Realm  (Consolidation)  Regula- 
tions, 1914,  hereby  guarantee  that  the  leather  to  be  supplied  to  me/us  by 
of  under  my/our  order  dated  the  day  of  , 

19  ,  will  be  used,  so  far  as  practicable,  for  the  purpose  of  a  Government  order  or 
contract. 

Signed  

Dated  

Statement  of  the  Leather  referred  to  in  above  Guarantee. 


Number  of  Hides,  Backs,  Butts,  etc. 


Usual  trade  description,  including  weight, 
selection  and  tannage. 
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ARMY  OATS  OF  1917  HARVEST. 

The  Secretary  of  the  War  Office  announces  that  the  Army  Council  offers  to  con- 
tract at  41s.  3d.  per  quarter  of  320  pounds  for  oats  from  the  harvest  of  1917.  The 
Food  Controller  has  fixed  the  price  of  oats  for  the  same  harvest  at  38s.  6d.  per  336 
pounds. 

The  Army  Council's  offer  is  strictly  confined  to  oats  from  suitable  land  now  in 
permanent  pasture.  The  intention  is  to  have  a  large  increase  in  the  arable  area  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  to  save  cubic  space  in  ships  by  growing  oats  here  instead  of 
purchasing  them  from  abroad,  to  prevent  the  export  of  gold,  and  to  produce  more 
straw  for  forage  purposes. 

MANUFACTURE  OF  FLOUR  AND  BREAD  ORDER,  1917. 

The  Food  Controller  announces  that  copies  of  the  Manufacture  of  Flour  and  Bread 
Order,  1917,  are  now  available  for  general  use.  The  Order  has  been  drafted  so  as  to 
proceed  on  the  percentage  basis  to  which  millers  are  accustomed  to  work,  but  its  effect 
may  be  stated  without  reference  to  technicalities. 

All  flour  milled  from  wheat  must  be  straight-run  flour,  and  the  miller  is  required 
to  obtain  a  certain  percentage,  called  the  prescribed  percentage.  The  percentage  varies 
with  the  different  qualities  of  wheat  used,  and  the  average  percentage  is  76. 

The  miller  is  not,  however,  allowed  to  stop  short  at  the  prescribed  percentage,  but 
is  required  to  obtain  five  points  beyond  this.  These  further  five  points  may  be  obtained 
either  by  milling  the  wheat  to  a  higher  percentage  or  by  adding  flour  ground  from  rice, 
barley,  maize  and  oats  or  any  mixture  of  these  grains,  or  in  both  of  these  ways. 

In  addition  the  miller  has  an  option  to  add  a  further  five  points  obtained  in  the 
same  way.  The  effect  of  this  option  is  practically  that  a  sack  of  280  pounds  of  flour 
may  contain,  in  addition  to  any  compulsory  admixture,  about  17  pounds  of  flour  ground 
from  rice,  barley,  maize  or  oats. 

It  has  been  represented  to  the  Food  Controller  that  it  would  be  a  great  convenience 
to  millers  to  know  exactly  in  any  particular  case  how  much  flour  in  any  sack  of  280 
pounds  must  be  and  how  much  may  be  flour  milled  from  rice,  barley,  maize  or  oats. 
The  Food  Controller  has  accordingly  had  prepared  a  table  showing  this,  which  will  be 
available  for  millers.  For  those  millers  who  wish  to  work  to  a  percentage  on  any 
quantity  of  the  finished  product  the  following  rule  is  approximately  accurate  (and  may 
be  worked  to)  : — For  every  one  per  cent  by  which  the  actual  percentage  falls  short  of  the 
prescribed  percentage  plus  five,  the  miller  must,  and  for  every  one  per  cent  by  which 
the  actual  percentage  falls  short  of  the  prescribed  percentage  plus  a  further  five,  the 
miller  may,  mix  with  the  wheaten  flour  a  quantity  of  the  permitted  added  substance 
which  shall  equal  1|  per  cent  of  the  finished  mixed  flour. 

POTATO  PRICES  FOR  1917. 

The  Food  Controller  notifies  that  the  recent  announcement  as  to  the  fixing  of 
prices  by  him,  after  consultation  with  the  Agricultural  Departments  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  for  potatoes  of  the  1917  main  crop  has  been  further  considered  in  view 
of  the  possibility  of  an  unfavourable  season.  It  has  been  decided  accordingly  that  the 
prices  named  for  potatoes  shall  not  be  regarded  as  contract  prices  but  as  minimum 
prices  guaranteed  by  the  Government  for  potatoes  of  the  first  quality. 

Fixed  Prices  for  Seed  Potatoes. 

The  Food  Controller  announces  that  an  Order  has  been  made  fixing  maximum 
growers'  prices  for  seed  potatoes.  The  operative  parts  of  the  Order,  which  came  into 
force  on  J anuary  22,  are  as  follows : — 
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Maximum  Scale  for  Potatoes  of  1916  Crop. 

The  Times  of  February  2  published  the  following  regarding  an  order  issued  by  the 
Food  Controller  of  the  United  Kingdom: — 

The  Order  foreshadowed  by  the  Food  Controller  three  weeks  ago  fixing  prices  for 
potatoes  of  the  1916  main  crop  (that  is,  the  potatoes  now  on  the  market)  was  issued 
last  night.  It  provides  that,  except  under  the  authority  of  the  Food  Controller,  no 
potatoes  of  the  1916  crop  may  be  sold: — 

(a)  By  or  on  behalf  of  the  grower  at  a  price  exceeding  the  following  prices : — 

For  delivery  in  February,  1917  a  ton.  £8 

For  delivery  in  March  or  April,  1917   "  9 

For  delivery  in  May  or  June,  1917   **  10 

or,  (b)  after  February  19  by  or  on  behalf  of  any  person,  not  being  the  grower  thereof, 
at  a  price  not  exceeding  l^d.  a  pound. 

When  potatoes  are  sold  by  the  grower,  the  maximum  price  shall  not  include  any 
cost  of  transport  from  the  grower's  premises  or  the  cost  of  any  bags  or  other  packages. 
In  the  case  of  other  sales  the  maximum  price  shall  include  all  charges  for  delivery  to 
the  buyer  and  for  bags  or  other  packages. 

In  the  case  of  existing  contracts,  where  the  contract  price  exceeds  the  permitted 
maximum  price  for  the  sale  of  potatoes  by  the  grower,  "  the  contract  shall  be  avoided 
so  far  as  concerns  any  potatoes  which  have  not  been  either  delivered  or  paid  for  at 
the  date  of  this  Order,"  except  in  so  far  as  the  Food  Controller  may  in  any  particular 
case  otherwise  determine. 

No  person  shall  sell  or  buy  or  offer  to  sell  or  buy  any  potatoes  at  a  price  exceeding 
the  permitted  maximum  price. 

The  Order  does  not  apply  to  seed  potatoes — that  is,  potatoes  of  sizes,  graded  accord- 
ing to  varieties,  shown  in  a  schedule  attached  to  the  Order. 

The  Food  Controller  announces  that  an  Order  has  been  made  fixing  maximum 
growers'  prices  for  seed  potatoes.  The  operative  parts  of  the  Order,  which  came  into 
force  on  22nd  January,  are  as  follows: — 

Maximum  price  for  seed  potatoes. — Except  under  the  authority  of  the  Food  Con- 
troller, no  seed  potatoes  of  any  of  the  varieties  mentioned  in  the  first  Schedule  to  the 
Order  may  be  sold  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  grower  thereof  at  a  price  exceeding  the  price 
applicable  thereto  according  to  such  Schedule. 

Price  to  be  f.o.r.  or  f.o.b.  and  not  to  include  bags. — The  price  shall  be  the  price  for 
potatoes  delivered  free  on  rail  or  free  on  board  at  the  option  of  the  buyer,  but  shall  not 
cover  the  price  of  bags  or  other  packages. 

Purchasers  or  agents  to  comply  with  Order. — No  grower  and  no  agent  of  any 
grower  shall  sell  or  offer  to  sell  any  seed  potatoes  grown  by  such  grower,  and  no  person 
shall  buy  or  offer  to  buy  any  such  seed  potatoes  from  such  grower  or  his  agent  at  a 
price  exceeding  the  price  applicable  thereto. 

Other  clauses  in  the  Order  relate  to  definition,  penalty,  and  extent  of  scope;  and 
appended  thereto  are  two  Schedules  specifying  prices  and  varieties. 

OFFICIAL  PRICE  OF  ALUMINIUM. 

The  selling  price  of  aluminium  ingots  of  ordinary  commercial  purity  of  98-99  per 
cent  has  been  fixed  by  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  at  £225  per  ton,  carriage  paid  to 
consumers'  works. 

The  maximum  selling  price  of  re-melted  aluminium  scrap  and  swarf  ingots  of 
98-99  per  cent  purity  has  been  fixed  at  £210  per  ton,  carriage  paid  to  consumers'  works. 
The  maximum  price  must  not  be  exceeded,  but  a  lower  one  may  be  fixed  by  agreement 
between  the  seller  and  the  buyer,  based  upon  the  metallic  aluminium  content. 

These  prices  are  to  take  effect  as  from  1st  January,  and  permits  under  Regulation 
30A  of  the  Defence  of  the  Realm  Regulations  will  be  granted  only  for  such  dealings  in 
the  above-mentioned  materials  as  are  in  accordance  with  the  above  prices. 

The  above  prices  are  subject  to  alteration,  at  any  time,  as  may  be  directed  by  the 
Minister  of  Munitions. 
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TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  INTERPRETATIONS. 
British  India. 

Notification  as  to  Licenses  for  Importation  of  Motor  Cars  and  Motor  Cycles. 
Referring  to  a  previous  notice  relative  to  the  prohibition  of  the  importation  into 
India  of  motor  cars  (including  commercial  vehicles),  chassis,  motor  cycles  and  all 
parts  and  accessories  other  than  tires,  whether  of  British  manufacture  or  not,  except 
importations  on  behalf  of  the  Government  or  under  license,  the  Board  of  Trade  have 
been  notified  that  telegraphic  information  has  been  received  at  the  India  office  that  the 
Government  of  India  have  now  decided  to  grant  licenses  for  the  importation  into  India 
of  motor  cars  and  motor  cycles  purchased  against  confirmed  bankers'  credits  opened 
before  December  23,  1916. — (Board  of  Trade  Journal). 


New  Zealand. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Beddoe,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Auckland,  has  forwarded  the 
following  customs  decisions  which  went  into  force  on  December  20,  1906: — 


Goods. 


A.  &  ra.  s.,  viz.: — 

Steel  sheets,  blue-planished  

Beads — viz.,  imitation  pearl  or  similar  beads 
Gunstocks,  sawn  to  shape  


Machinery,  n.o.e.,  viz.: — 
Emulser,  Hauk's,  claimed  as  a  mild-pas- 
teurizing machine  (dairying  machinery). 
Scientific  apparatus,  viz.:  — 

"Messenger  Furnace  Deformation  Indi- 
cator. " 

Motometers,  "Boyce,"  for  indicating  over- 
heating in  motor-engines. 
Studs,  collar  or  shirt  


Suit-cases  and  travelling-bags — 

Made  of  matting  

Made  of  imitation  leather  or  canvas. 


Classification  under 
Tariff,  and  Item  No. 


As  a.  &  m.  s.  (482)  

As  fancy  goods  (127)  . . . 
As    wood  en  ware  n.o.e. 
(201). 

As  machinery  n.o.e.  (182) 


I  As  scientific  apparatus 
I  (280). 

As  fancy  goods  (127)  or 
jewellry  (129),  accord- 
ing to  the  material 
from  which  they  are 
made. 

Asbasketware  n.o.e.  (108) 
As  postmanteaux,  &c, 
(107). 


Rate  of  Duty. 


General 
Tariff. 


Free. 

20  per  cent. 
20  per  cent. 

20  per  cent. 


Free. 

20  per  cent. . 


20  per  cent. 
25  per  cent. 


Preferential 
Surtax  on 
Foreign 
Goods. 


10  per  cent. 
10  per  cent. 


10  per  cent. 


10  per  cent. 


10  per  cent. 
12^  per  cent. 


/Russia. 

Application  of  the  Prohibition  of  the  Import  of  Articles  of  Luxury. 
Adverting  to  the  notice  which  appeared  at  pp.  468-472  of  Weekly  Bulletin  No. 
682,  anent  the  decree  prohibiting  the  importation  of  various  classes  of  goods  into 
Russia,  the  Board  of  Trade  Journal  states  that  the  Board  of  Trade  are  in  receipt, 
through  the  Foreign  Office,  of  information  to  the  effect  that  the  import  prohibition 
will  not  apply  to  goods  which  arrive  in  Russia  on  and  after  February  1-14  (the  date 
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when  the  prohibition  took  effect)  if  such  goods  were  despatched  to  Russia,  or  handed 
to  the  carriers  or  the  post  office  for  despatch,  prior  to  December  11-24,  1916,  the  date 
on  which  the  "  prohibition  "  decree  was  promulgated  in  Russia. 

The  import  prohibitions  apply  not  only  to  ordinary  shipments,  but  also  to  goods- 
sent  to  Russia  by  parcel  post. 


NOTES  ON  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

APPLICATION  OF  SCIENCE  TO  INDUSTRY  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

(British  Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Advisory  Council  of  Science  and  Industry  in 
Australia,  which  was  constituted  in  March,  1916,  has  issued  two  Reports.  This  Council 
was  constituted,  pending  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  Commonwealth  Institute  of 
Science  and  Industry  to  carry  out  the  following  objects: — - 

(1)  The  consideration  and  initiation  of  scientific  researches  in  connection  with  or 
for  the  promotion  of  primary  and  secondary  industries  in  Australia;  and 

(2)  The  collection  of  industrial  scientific  information  and  the  formation  of  a 
bureau  for  its  dissemination  amongst  those  engaged  in  industry  in  the  Common- 
wealth. 

The  bureau  has  been  established,  on  a  small  scale  at  first,  and  a  Science  Abstractor 
appointed  for  the  collection  of  information.  State  Committees  have  been  appointed  in 
all  the  States  of  the  Commonwealth,  except  Tasmania.. 

The  Council  has  conducted  enquiries  into  all  the  subjects  referred  to  it,  but, 
although  considerable  progress  has  been  made,  the  enquiries  are  not  sufficiently  advanced 
for  recommendations  to  be  put  forward.  In  connection  with  the  proposed  production 
of  ferro  alloys  in  Australia,  however,  it  is  stated  that  steps  have  been  taken  which  may 
lead  in  the  near  future  to  the  commercial  production  of  high-speed  tool  steel  in  the 
Commonwealth. 

Reference  is  also  made  to  the  large  quantities  of  alunite  which  occur  in  Australia. 
The  treatment  of  this  mineral  as  a  source  of  potassium  sulphate  and  of  alumina  has 
not  yet  been  attempted  in  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  Council  has  appointed  investi- 
gators to  experiment  with  the  known  processes  used  elsewhere. 

Other  inquiries  being  made  by  the  Council  relate  to  the  utilization  of  waste  timber 
(a)  by  making  wood  pulp  for  paper  manufacture,  and  (b)  by  subjecting  it  to  destructive 
distillation  for  the  manufacture  of  acetic  acid,  creosote  oils,  etc.;  soil  survey;  and  the 
breeding  of  drought-resisting  wheat.  The  Council  has  also  directed  its  attention  to 
such  special  problems  as  the  possible  uses  of  posidonia  fibre,  which  occurs  in  immense 
quantities  in  Spencer's  Gulf,  and  which  was  formerly  exported  to  Germany  and  there 
specially  treated  for  use  in  textile  manufacture;  the  laws  governing  the  mode  of 
occurrence  of  gold  in  quartz;  the  tick  pest  and  nodule  disease  in  cattle;  yeast?  and 
bread-making;  the  standardization  of  physical  apparatus  for  teaching  science;  the 
cultivation  of  cotton;  and  the  standard  for  alcoholometry. 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  TRADE  NOTES. 

(British  and  South  African  Export  Gazette.) 
Port  Elizabeth  is  the  greatest  mohair  market  in  the  world. 

The  South  Africa  collieries  hope  to  recapture  the  Indian  trade  as  soon  as  increased 
tonnage  is  available. 

Veld  and  swamp  land  in  Natal  four  or  five  years  ago  is  now  growing  sugar-cane, 

and  some  of  it  is  worth  £20  to  £40  an  acre 
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If  the  consumption  of  ostrich  feathers  after  the  war  reaches  anything  like  its 
former  proportions,  the  supply  will  be  entirely  insufficient  to  meet  the  demand. 

Argentina  exports  to  South  Africa  nearly  doubled  between  1913  and  1915. 

It  is  highly  inadvisable  for  Europeans  to  go  to  the  Gold  Coast  without  previous 
engagement  by  Government  or  representatives  of  mercantile  firms  in  Europe. 

A  good  deal  of  the  sisal  fibre  grown  in  "German"  East  Africa  was  bought  by 
London  merchants  from  Hamburg,  and  sold  to  binder  twine  manufacturers  in  the 
United  States. 

The  prospects  for  cotton  in  all  districts  of  the  Uganda  Protectorate  are  excellent, 
and  the  estimate  for  next  season  provides  for  a  crop  of  40,000  bales,  which  compares 
with  18,000  bales  last  season. 

The  United  States  sent  Zanzibar  less  cotton  goods  last  year.  The  decline  was  due 
to  the  withdrawal  of  the  local  branch  of  an  American  textile  wholesale  house,  and  the 
closing  down  of  local  German  firms. 

Rhodesia  is  expected  to  become  the  Texas  of  South  Africa  in  the  matter  of  cattle- 
raising. 

Some  manufacturers  in  South  Africa  declare  they  have  more  business  than  they 
want. 

Durban's  present  floating  dock  is  475  feet  long  and  96  feet  broad,  and  has  a  lifting 
capacity  of  8,500  tons.    In  1915  it  was  occupied  for  303  working  days. 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  a  railway  in  Swaziland  and  the  difficulties  of  transport 
more  attention  is  given  to  stock  raising  than  to  agriculture. 

Beef  from  Rhodesia,  the  first  direct  consignment,  was  sold  in  Smithfield  just 
before  Christmas  and  realized  high  prices.  There  were  88  quarters  in  all,  and  the 
quality  was  excellent. 

South  Africa  buys  preserved  fish  to  the  value  of  £200,000  a  year. 

No  fewer  than  94  new  engines  were  placed  in  service  on  the  South  African  rail- 
ways in  1915. 

Over  35  per  cent  of  the  ships  which  now  regularly  call  at  Durban  are  more  than 
5,000  tons  register. 

The  construction  of  new  coaling  plant  at  Durban  has  been  delayed  owing  to  the 
contractors  being  engaged  on  munitions.    It  was  expected  to  be  complete  by  now. 

Eggs  imported  into  South  Africa  in  1913  were  valued  at  £77,560.  In  1914  there 
was  a  decline  to  £59,314,  which  slumped  to  £19,233  in  1915.  On  the  other  hand  South 
Africa  exported  eggs  to  £8,500  in  1913,  £11,220  in  1914,  and  £20,800  in  1915,  which 
means  that  South  Africa  is  in  a  better  position  by  something  like  £70,000  as  between 
1913  and  1915. 

The  value  of  the  Natal  wattle  plantations  is  stated  to  be  £2,000,000,  which  is 
invested  in  about  200,000  acres  of  land. 

The  manufacture  of  art  steel  ceilings  and  asbestos  flooring  is  now  being  carried 
on  at  Cape  Town  by  Mr.  Jesse  C.  Chevers. 

New  Zealand  cheese  sells  well  in  South  Africa. 

This  year  the  Katanga  mines,  Belgian  Congo,  will  probably  produce  40,000  tons  of 
refined  copper. 

Cheap  picks,  "  made  in  Germany,"  sold  in  British  East  Africa  and  Uganda  at 
14s.  to  18s.  per  dozen. 

In  the  Canary  Islands  land  on  which  bananas  are  cultivated  brings  as  much  as- 
£100  per  acre  annual  rental. 

Most  fibre  is  produced  in  Mexico  and  Philippines,  but  "  German "  East  Africa 
had  become  an  important  producer  when  war  broke  out.  In  1915  it  exported  sisal  fibre 
alone  of  a  value  of  £750,000,  and  production  was  growing  at  a  very  rapid  rate. 

In  1915  South  Africa  exported  £116,000  worth  of  beef.  The  trade  now  approxi- 
mates half  a  million  yearly. 

Durban's  wharves  and  quays  are  equipped  with  41  hydraulic  and  electric  cranes 
of  3  to  50  tons  capacity,  4  movable  steam  cranes  (3  to  10  tons),  and  a  floating  crane 
with  a  lift  of  15  tons. 
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Land  under  cultivation  in  the  Union  totals  3,282,971  morgea. 

Sugar  plantations  are  increasing  so  rapidly  in  Natal  that  more  mills  will  have  to 
be  erected  within  the  next  two  or  three  years. 

The  Joburg  Corporation  are  placing  immediate  orders  for  refrigerating  and  ice- 
making  plant  and  a  by-products  installation  in  connection  with  the  public  abattoirs. 


POTATO  CROP  CONDITIONS  IN  RUSSIA. 

(Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

The  British  Commercial  Attache  in  Petrograd  writes,  under  date  17th  December, 
that  according  to  the  Torgovo-Promyshlennaya  Gazeta  (Petrograd)  of  30th  November/ 
13th  December,  the  weather  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1916,  in  many  parts  of 
European  Russia  was  not  very  favourable  for  the  growth  or  harvesting  of  the  potato 
crop,  which  in  general  is  below  the  average.  The  crop  is  unsatisfactory  in  parts  of 
the  Central  and  North- Western  Governments,  in  places  in  the  South,  and  in  Livonia; 
it  is  above  the  average,  and  even  excellent  in  places  in  the  South-West,  the  South-East 
(including  the,  northern  Caucasus),  and  the  North-East  Governments.  Elsewhere 
generally  the  crop  is  an  average  one. 


RESULTS  OF  GOOD  REPRESENTATION  IN  ITALY. 

(American  Express  Foreign  Trade  Bulletin.) 

According  to  reports  from  our  Italian  offices,  the  heavy  increases  in  imports  from 
the  United  States  during  the  past  year  are  due  largely  to  the  efforts  of  American 
manufacturers  sending  representatives  to  Italy  to  make  direct  connections.  This  past 
year,  American  exports  to  Italy  have  practically  doubled  in  value  over  the  same  figures 
for  1915,  with  statistics  showing  that  this  country  furnishes  Italy  with  nearly  50  per 
cent  of  her  total  imports  from  foreign  suppliers. 

The  development  of  American  hardware  sales  is  particularly  gratifying,  in  view 
of  the  predominant  position  held  in  the  past  by  continental  manufacturers  of  cheaper 
lines.  American  products  are  now  coming  into  their  own,  on  the  basis  of  merit  and 
superior  quality — characteristics  which  are  beginning  to  offset  the  higher  first  cost  to 
Italian  buyers. 

In  this  development  our  offices  advise  that  American  representatives  in  personal 
contact  with  the  Italian  trade  have  secured  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  increased 
sales  of  hardware.  This  is  in  contrast  to  other  American  houses  which  have  had  less 
success  through  catalogues  and  correspondence  campaigns.  Catalogues,  particularly 
those  with  quotations  of  American  prices,  cannot  compete  with  direct  representatives 
who  show  samples,  make  demonstrations  and  quote  "  delivered  "  prices. 

In  1915  the  traffic  handled  at  the  port  of  Genoa  amounted  to  7,400,000  tons.  Plans 
just  approved  by  the  Italian  Department  of  Public  Works  will  mean  an  extension  of 
harbour  facilities  by  which  it  is  estimated  that  the  port  of  Genoa  will  be  able  to  handle 
an  annual  traffic  of  10,000,000  tons.  The  new  construction  calls  for  an  expenditure  of 
roundly  $3,000,000  and  will  increase  the  water  surface  of  the  harbour  by  250  acres. 
The  plans  include  a  system  of  connecting  basins  and  an  active  commercial  zone,  which 
may  be  designated  for  "  free  port "  privileges.  Supplemental  advices  state  that  a  large 
maritime  station  for  ocean  liners  is  also  under  consideration.  Genoa  now  ranks  as  the 
second  biggest  seaport  in  the  Mediterranean,  with  the  French  port  of  Marseilles  in 
first  place. 
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TRADE  NOTES. 

(The  British  Export  Gazette.) 

Cement  was  imported  into  Brazil  to  £1,425,000  in  1913.  It  has  now  dropped  to 
£500,000  annually. 

The  Chilean  Government  is  studying  the  possibility  of  starting  a  paper  industry 
in  the  Republic. 

A  temporary  reduction  of  75  per  cent  of  the  customs  duties  on  common  clothing 
and  other  fabrics  is  announced  from  Mexico. 

Japan  shipped  toys  in  the  first  nine  months  of  1916  to  the  value  of  £372,000.  In 
the  whole  of  1915  they  were  £222,000. 

Shippers  should  note  that  the  transmission  of  merchandise  by  post  to  Russia  other- 
wise than  by  parcel  post  is  strictly  prohibited.    Contravention  means  confiscation. 

The  Dutch  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Melbourne  recommends  Holland  to  send 
special  representatives  to  Australasia  with  plenty  of  samples,  etc.,  in  order  to  increase 
Dutch  trade  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

Sisal  planting  is  to  be  attempted  in  Egypt. 

Artisans'  tools  of  Japanese  make  are  finding  their  way  into  the  Australian  markets. 
Ecuador  recently  made  a  record  shipment  of  cocoa — 41,000  bags,  valued  at  over 
£1,000,000. 

Four  years  ago  Spain  imported  nearly  all  its  cement.  It  manufactures  now  for 
itself  to  an  extent  which  will  soon  allow  a  surplus  for  export. 

J apanese  ink  and  lead  pencils  are  now  finding  their  way  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

British  firms  at  Canton  report  a  rapidly  increasing  business,  though  at  the 
moment  not  altogether  in  British  goods. 

Upwards  of  100,000  invitations  have  been  sent  out  by  the  Board  of  Trade  to  mer- 
chants for  the  British  Industries  Fair,  20,000  being  to  firms  in  the  oversea  Dominions, 
the  colonies  and  foreign  neutral  countries. 

SUGAR  PRODUCTION  IN  SPAIN. 

(The  Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

According  to  statistics  recently  published  by  the  Director-General  of  the  Spanish 
Customs,  the  total  stocks  of  sugar  in  Spain  on  June  30,  1916,  amounted  to  32,317 
metric  tons,  consisting  of  25,338  metric  tons  of  unrefined  sugar  and  6,979  metric  tons 
of  refined  sugar.  The  distribution  of  this  sugar  was  as  follows : — In  the  mills,  22,931 
tons;  in  the  refineries,  6,317  tons;  in  special  depots,  3,069  tons.  In  the  mills  21,396 
tons  consisted  of  beet  sugar  not  refined  and  1,535  tons  of  unrefined  cane  sugar. 

The  production  of  beet  sugar  during  January-June,  1916,  amounted  to  29,330 
metric  tons,  an  increase  of  5,185  tons  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of 
1915,  but  the  quantity  distributed  and  exported  has  increased  in  such  proportion  that 
the  quantity  in  the  factories  showed  at  June  30  last  a  decrease  of  30,423  tons  as  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  figure  for  1915.  The  production  of  cane  sugar  during 
the  first  half  of  1916  was  3,745  tons,  as  against  5,012  tons  in  January-June,  1915,  while 
stocks  of  cane  sugar  at  the  factories  were  1,727  tons  less  than  those  on  June  30,  1915. 

In  normal  times  the  consumption  of  sugar  in  Spain  amounts  to  about  10,000  metric 
tons  per  month.  During  the  first  six  months  of  last  year  5,511  tons  of  sugar  were 
imported  into  Spain,  as  compared  with  35  tons  in  1915  and  10  tons  in  1914. 

Metric  ton  =  2,204*6  lb. 
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ROSARIO  SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE  HAS  MODEL  BANK. 

(U.S.  Commerce  Reports.) 

The  Rosario  School  of  Commerce  (Escuela  Superior  Nacional  de  Comercio), 
maintained  by  the  National  Government,  includes'  a  model  bank  organized  as  a  coopera- 
tive stock  company.  The  capital  is  divided  into  shares  of  5  paper  pesos  ($2.12)  each. 
The  following  persons  may  become  shareholders:  Faculty,  employees,  students,  and 
alumni  of  the  school,  parents  and  guardians  of  students,  and  children  of  members  of 
the  faculty.  The  institution  engages  in  all  kinds  of  banking  operations.  Its  object  is 
twofold — it  aims  to  give  students  practical  banking  experience  and  to  encourage  the 
practice  of  economy  and  saving. 

The  bank  is  administered  by  a  directorate,  of  which  the  principal  of  the  school  is 
president,  a  professor  vice  president,  and  another  professor  manager.  The  directorate 
further  includes  nine  student  members  elected  from  the  stockholders.  The  student 
manager,  accountant,  and  other  members  of  the  working  staff  are  appointed  by  the 
principal  of  the  school  and  the  faculty  manager  for  short  periods,  in  order  that  as 
many  students  as  possible  may  have  experience  in  managing  the  bank. 

The  bank's  organization  and  operation  are  based  in  all  essential  matters  on  the 
provisions  of  the  Argentine  code  of  commerce.  Deposits,  discounts,  loans,  etc.,  are 
handled  in  the  same  manner  and  with  the  same  formalities  as  by  any  commercial 
banking  institution.  Among  the  operations  in  which  the  bank  currently  engages  are 
loans  to  students  and  faculty,  for  which  promissory  notes  are  signed  and  which  are 
commonly  secured  by  shares,  the  receipt  of  savings  deposits,  and  advances  on  salaries  of 
professors  and  employees.  It  also  conducts  a  store  which  supplies  stationery  and 
school  supplies. 

The  net  profits  of  the  bank  are  distributed  as  follows:  Reserves,  10  per  cent; 
student  directors,  5  per  cent ;  relief  and  prize  fund,  35  per  cent ;  dividends,  50  per  cent. 
It  is  provided  that  in  case  the  stock  company  should  be  dissolved,  the  reserves  are  to  be 
distributed  among  the  public  libraries  of  Rosario. 

The  bank  has  been  in  existence  a  little  over  two  years.  At  the  close  of  the  first  year 
a  dividend  of  10  per  cent  was  paid  to  shareholders  and  the  dividend  for  1915-16  was  9 
per  cent.  The  report  for  the  year  1915-16  gives  the  following  information  with  respect 
to  the  bank:  Capital  subscribed,  June  30,  1916,  $2,093;  deposits  in  current  account, 
$517 ;  deposits  in  savings  department,  $531 ;  loans,  discounts,  etc.,  $2,087 ;  profits 
for  1915-16,  $353. 


FORTHCOMING  AGRICULTURAL  SHOW  AT  ROSEBANK,  CAPE  TOWN. 

(Board  of  Tirade  Journal.) 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  South  Africa  reports  that  the  Western 
Province  Agricultural  Society  proposes  to  hold  its  next  annual  Show  at  Rosebank, 
Cape  Town,  from  February  27  to  March  2. 

Although  there  is  no  competitive  class  for  vehicles  and  agricultural  machinery  and 
implements,  United  Kingdom  firms  having  representatives  in  the  Western  Province  of 
the  Cape  are  urged  to  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  exhibit  their  machinery 
and  other  goods,  as  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  very  material  advantages  that  follow 
the  exhibits  of  firms  at  shows  of  this  character.  The  fees  for  space  will  be : — 3d.  per 
square  foot  under  cover,  l£d.  per  square  foot  in  the  open. 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 

Quantity  of  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators, 
and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 


Prepared  by  Inspection  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


Weekending  b ebruary  lb,  191/. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Flax. 

Totals. 

Fort  William— 
C.P.R  

Bushel*. 
4,442,887 

Bushels. 

2,082,591 
315,935 
311,422 
125,640 
352,880 

2,168,228 
826,73^ 
e  42, 297 
701,942 
176,929 
222,049 

2,587,287 
145,957 
766,937 
101,331 

Bushels. 

229,485 
39,523 
40,390 
36,659 
35,367 

127,530 
94,085 
28,425 
32,503 
62,897 
6,319 

418,730 
43,646 
101,336 

Bushels. 

142J73 
249,619 

Bushels. 

6,754,963 
1,561,719 
1,420,135 
1,406,412 
1,772,731 
5,587.935 
2,213,055 
1,455,192 
1,774,805 
1,255,129 
563,914 

7,865,546 
579,679 

3,055,618 
190,576 

Consolidated  Elevator  Co  

Ogilvie  Flour  Mills  Co  

1,063,488 
818,704 

1,244,113 
911,637 

3,228,191 

1,292, 238 
821,720 

1,040,360 
650,162 
335,546 

4,695,517 
251,675 
2,03.1,7/8 
89,245 

Western  Terminal  Elevator  Co  

G.T.  Pacific   .. 

Grain  Growers'  Grain  Co  

472,847 
63,986 

Fort  William  Elevator  Co  

Eastern  lerminal  Elevator  Co  

1  nunder  Bay  Elevator  Co  

Davidson  &  Smith  

Port  Arthur— 

Port  Arthur  Elevator  Co  

D.  Horn  &  Co  

Dominion  Government  Elevator.  .  . 
Grain  afloat  

63,050 
65,141 

161,012 
138,401 
153,547 

m _ j    i  m»       *    _i  xrn  j  

Ci  i      ,  rv  .  >  i     TTii  j  

Moosejaw  Dom.  Govt.  Elevator  

[  Calgary  Dom.  Govt.  Elevator  

Vancouver  Dom.  Govt.  Elevator  

22,899,261 

O  OOA  Oft? 

2,230,397 
1,916,409 
827,427 
5,813 

4,980,044 

11,728,157 

609,131 
547,246 
927,697 
67,652 

2,151,726 

264,535 

81,012 



1,296,915 

32,030 
16,845 
58,173 

1,533,376 


65,057 
81,859 
6,505 

37,457,709 

2,936,615 
2.562,357 
1,819,802 
73,465 

7,392,239 

264,535 

394,996 
17,961 
1,487,644 
1,399,125 
14,600 
831,035 
165,997 

144,392 
87,648 
1,742,219 

516,477 
86^,129 
2,014,284 
280,340 
524,886 

1  '    Total  Interior  lerminal  Elevators. . 

107,048 

153,421 

Midland— 

Aberdeen  Elevator  Co  

227.254 
17,961 
770,384 
054,638 

86,730 

Midland  Elevator  Co  

Tiffin,  G.T.P   

573,079 
793.383 
14,600 
184,251 
165,997 

144,992 
85,405 
1,091,023 

144,181 
51,104 

Port  McNicol  

Goderich  Elev.  and  Transit  Co.  Ltd  . . . 

646,784 

Kingston — 

2,243 
651,196 

Montreal — 

116,708 
299,054 
284,294 
21,714 
363,322 

361,922 
459,671 
1,728,743 
256,233 
101,521 

37,847 
109,404 
1,247 

No.  2  

Quebec  Harbour  Commissioners  

12,393 

West  St.  John,  N.B  

60,043 

Halifax,  N.S   

Total  Public  Elevators ....  

Total  quantity  in  Store  

3,955,552 

6,306,367 

490,556 

f2,393 

10,754,86S 

31,834,857 

20,186,250 

1,894,519 

1,686,797 

f2,393 

55,604,816 

t  Corn. 
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Grades  of  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East,  for  the  Week  ended 
February  16,  1917. 


Grades. 


Wheat- 
No.  2  Hard.... 

No.  1  ,  

No.  1  Northern, 
No.  2 
No.  3 

No.  4  Wheat . . . 
No.  5 
No.  6 

Other  


Totals. 


Wheat  afloat. 


Totals 


Oats- 
Extra  No.  1  C.W. 

No.  1  C.W  

No.  2   

No.  3  h   

Ex.  No.  1  Feed... 

No.  1  Feed  

No.  2   

Other  


Totals. 


Oats  afloat. 


•  Totals. 


Barley — 

No.  3  extra  C.W. 

No.  3  C.W  

No.  4  «   

Feed  

Rejected   

Other  


Totals. 


Flax- 


No.  1  Northwestern  Canada. 

No.  2  C.W  

No.  3  "   

Rejected.  

Other  


Totals . 


Corn 


Total  quantity  in  store. 


Terminals. 


Bushek. 


15,007 
1,988,116 
3,814,736 
3,881,792 
3,071,349 


10,039,016 


22,810,016 


89,245 


22, 899. 261 


17,625 
3, 052, 523 
1,094,712 
2,031,340 


5,430,626 


11.626,826 


101,331 


11,728,157 


222,413 
539,946 
274, 333 
75, 479 
184,744 


1,296,915 


1,131,447 
274,890 
74, 750 


52,289 


1,533,376 


37,457,709 


Interior 
Terminal 
Elevators. 


Bushels. 


617,895 
1,202,453 
1,300,815 
712,924 
363,544 
163, 400 
619,013 


4,980,044 


4,980,044 


22,041 
41,590 
563,326 
139,055 
867,410 
271,826 
80, 642 
165,836 


2,151,726 


2,151,726 


38,516 
58,647 
5,155 
2,756 
1,974 


107,048 


105,036 
28,529 
13,838 
628 
5, 390 


153,421 


7,392,239 


Public 
Elevators, 
Eastern 
Division. 


Bushels. 

33,115 


818,595 
1,096,791 
631,057 
266,994 
589, 105 
61,945 
457,950 


3,955,552 


3,955,552 


13,379 
3,010,030 
866,862 
382,414 
292,040 
671,771 
1,069,871 


6,306,36] 


6,306,367 


161,205 
235,396 
40,171 
53,784 


490,556 


10,752,475 


2,393 


10,754,868 
t2,393 


t  Corn. 
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Quantity  of  Wheat  and  other  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  Public  Elevators  in  the  East  and  Afloat,  on  February 
16,  1917,  with  comparisons  for  three  years.  ' 


Wheat. 

Other  Grain. 

Total. 

Bushels. 

37,267,133 
190,576 
7,392,239 
10,754,868 



February  16,  1917. 

Bushels. 

22,810,010 
89,245 
4,980,044 
3,955,552 

Bushels. 

14,457,117 
101,331 
2,412,195 
6,799,316 

Totals  

31,834,857 

23,769,959 

55,604,816 

February  18,  1916.— 
Grain  afloat  

21,553,748 
2,373,386 
2,070,327 
6,077,409 

10,793,587 
974,311 
559, 1S9 
4,105,228 

32,347,335 
3,347,697 
2,629,516 

10,182,637 

Totals  

32,074,870 

16,432,315 

48,507,185 

February  18,  1915. 

Terminal  Elevators  

Grain  afloat  

4,802,497 
283,132 
1,513,387 
3,811.358 

3,092,138 

7,894,635 
283,132 
2,470,334 
7,113,378 

1 1  Q  All 

Interior  Terminal  Elevators    

Public  Elevators  in  the  East  

Grciiii  ;itli  fit 

956,947 
3,302,020 

Totals  

10,523,815 

10,738,851 
4,083,630 
5,092,704 
110,719 

7,351,105 

7,681,110 
3,310.060 
3,148,834 

17,874,920 

18,419,964 
*  7,393,690 
8,241,538 
110,719 

February  19,  1914. 

Terminal  Elevators  

Grain  afloat     

Public  Elevators  in  the  East   

Totals  

•20,025,907 

14,140,004 

34,165,911 
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TENDERS  INVITED. 
Australia. 

Tender  forms  and  indents  have  been  forwarded  under  date  of  January  16,  1917, 
by  Mr.  D.  H.  Ross,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Melbourne,  for  equipment  required 
by  the  Victorian  Railways,  Melbourne,  and  the  New  South  Wales  railways,  Sydney. 
These  tender  forms  are  open  to  the  inspection  of  Canadian  manufacturers  at  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa  (refer  File  No.  A-1919).  Particulars 
of  the  requirements,  together  with  the  date  on  which  the  tenders  close  at  Melbourne, 
are  briefly  outlined  thus : — 

VICTORIAN  RAILWAYS. 
Date  Closing.  Particulars. 

April  25,  1917 — One  pair  2'0-lb.  dry  core  lead  covered  telephone 
cable  (50  miles.) 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES  RAILWAYS. 

The  following  indents  have  been  forwarded  by  the  New  South  Wales  Government 
railways,  Sydney,  to  the  agent-general  for  New  South  Wales,  123  Cannon  street, 
London,  E.C.,  England: — 

Estimated  Cost. 


No. 

Date. 

Particulars. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

123/16. 

December 

IS— 

650 

lb.  mica  washeis  insulating. 

92 

10 

0 

124/16. 

20— 

1 

Henderison  portable 

conduit 

4 

0 

0 

125/16. 

22— 

400 

56 

18 

6 

126/16. 

22— 

500 

yards  carpet  binding 

4 

10 

0 

126/16. 

22— 

204 

14 

0 

o 

126/16. 

22— 

500 

116 

0 

0 

126/16. 

22— 

200 

gross  solid  leather  studs.  .. 

3 

10 

0 

126/16. 

22— 

5,000 

271 

0 

0 

126/16. 

2l2— 

5,000 

large  sponge  cloths. 

70 

0 

0 

126/16. 

22— 

2,500 

lin.  ft.  cane  rattan  seating.  . 

230 

0 

0 

126/16. 

22— 

3,000 

56 

0 

126/16. 

22 — 10,000 

80 

0 

0 

126/16. 

22r— 

30>0 

150 

0 

o 

126/16. 

22— 

12 

24 

0 

0 

126/16. 

22— 

2,000 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Weekly  Bulletin  there  hare  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  relating  to  Canadian  trade.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Inquiries  Branch,  The 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa/'  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto,  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at 
London,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Kingston,  Brandon,  Halifax,  Montreal,  Quebec,  St. 
John,  Sherbrooke,  Vancouver,  Victoria.  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Saskatoon, 
Regina,  Winnipeg  Industrial  Bureau,  Ciiamrre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal  and 
Moncton,  N.B. 

Please  Quote  the  Reference  Number  when  requesting  Addresses. 

580.  Engineers'  supplies. — A  Hong  Kong  firm  desires  to  be  placed  in  touch  with 
engineering  firms  in  Canada  who  are  desiring  to  push  forward  their  goods  in  that 
market,  especially  in  the  electrical  line. 

581.  Butter,  milk,  mineral  water  and  cheese. — A  firm  in  South  America  desires 
to  be  placed  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  the  above-mentioned  articles. 

582.  Bronze  powders. — A  French  firm  who  were  formerly  very  large  buyers  of 
bronze  powders  from  Germany  would  like  to  obtain  supplies  from  Canada. 

583.  Condensed  milk. — A  Bristol  firm  of  brokers  desires  to  enter  into  communica- 
tion with  a  Canadian  concern  in  a  position  to  do  an  export  trade  in  condensed  milk. 

584.  Evaporated  apples. — A  concern  in  Bristol  wishes  to  obtain  evaporated  apples 
from  Canada. 

585.  Galvanized  wire. — A  Bristol  firm  desires  quotations  on  the  following  quan- 
tities of  galvanized  7-ply  strand  wire:  5  tons  of  No.  4  gauge,  5  tons  of  No.  5  gauge, 
and  6  tons  of  No.  6  gauge.  These  are  required  assorted  in  56-  and  112-pound  bundles 
unwrapped.  Quotations  should  be  c.i.f.  Avonmouth  or  Bristol,  or  if  this  is  not  possible 
f.o.b.  Canadian  port. 

586.  *Agency  for  timber. — A  Cardiff  firm  wishes  to  be  put  in  touch  with  a  Cana- 
ditn  timber  concern  who  would  be  willing  to  send  oak  wagon  scantling,  fir  wagon 
bottoms  and  fir  sleepers  through  their  agency,  and  invoice  the  timber  themselves.  The 
Cardiff  agents  will  introduce  buyers  at  market  values,  less  2£  per  cent  commission  off 
delivered  prices  at  works  in  Cardiff.  If  prices  were  right  they  state  they  could  also 
sell  other  kinds  of  timber.  This  firm  deals  largely  in  native  timber  but  cannot  get 
supplies  on  account  of  war  conditions. 

587.  Honey. — A  concern  in  Bristol  is  desirous  of  obtaining  honey  from  a  Cana- 
dian firm  able  to  do  an  export  business. 

588.  Maple  sugar  and  syrup. — A  Bristol  firm  desires  to  import  maple  sugar  or 
maple  syrup  from  Canada. 

*  Included  in  the  list  of  articles  the  importation  of  which  into  the  United  Kingdom  is  pro- 
hibited except  under  license  from  the  Board  of  Trade,  London.  For  further  information  applv 
to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 
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589.  Fruit. — A  firm  in  Bristol  wishes  to  obtain  the  agency  for  a  reliable  Cana- 
dian concern  in  a  position  to  do  a  regular  export  trade  in  evaporated  peaches  and 
apples  as  well  as  Lombard  plums. 

590.  Pulp  boards. — A  Bristol  firm  wishes  to  be  put  in  touch  with  a  house  in 
Canada  manufacturing  pulp  boards  for  interior  work. 

591.  Linseed  oil  cake. — A  Liverpool  firm  who  are  buyers  of  linseed  oil  cake  asks 
to  be  placed  in  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  who  can  fill  orders  for  export. 

592.  Oil  lamps. — A  New  York  exporting  house  has  received  an  order  from  South 
Africa  for  wall  oil  lamps  and  would  like  to  secure  supplies  in  Canada. 

593.  Canned  goods,  dried  fruits,  etc. — An  import  and  export  commission  agent 
in  Havre,  France,  asks  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  canned  goods, 
dried  fruits,  etc. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DEPAETMENT  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 


Annual  Report. 

•Part      I. — Canadian  Trade.    (Price,  45  cents.) 

Imports  into  and  Exports  from  Canada. 
(Itemized  and  General  Statements.) 

•Part     EL — Canadian  Trade.    (Price,  15  cents.) 

1.  With  France. 

2.  With  Germany. 

3.  With  United  Kingdom. 

4.  With  United  States. 

•Part  III. — Canadian  Trade.     (Price,  iO  cents.) 

With  British  and  Foreign  Countries. 

(Except  France,  Germany,  United  Kingdom  and  United  States.) 

•Part    IV. — Miscellaneous  Information.     (Price,  5  cents.) 
Bounties. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act,  Amendment  of. 

Lumber  and  Staple  Products. 

Revenue  and  Expenditure  of  Department  of  Trade  and  Commercs. 
Statistical  Record  of  the  Progress  of  Canada. 
Tonnage  tables. 

•Part      V. — Grain  Statistics.      (Price,  t5  cents.) 

•Part    VI. — Subsidized  Steamship  Service.     (Price,  10  cents.) 

•Part  VII. — Trade  of  British  and  Foreign  Countries.    (Price,  35  cents.) 

Monthly  Reports. 

Census  and  Statistics.  (Free.) 
•Trade  and  Commerce.     (Price,  20  cents.) 

Weekly  Bulletin.  (Free.) 

(Circulated  within  Canada  only.) 

Containing  Reports  of  Trade  Commissioners  and  General  Trade  Information. 

Supplements  to  Weekly  Bulletin.  (Free.) 
Trade  of  China  and  Japan. 
Russian  Trade. 

Directory  of  Russian  Importers. 

The  German  War  and  its  relation  to  Canadian  Trade. 
Handbook  for  Export  to  South  America. 
Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 
Toy  Making  in  Canada. 

Export  Directory  of  Canada-  (Free.) 

Directory  of  Foreign  Importers-  (Free.) 

Canada  and  the  British  West  Indies.  (Free.) 

Canada,  tke  Country  of  tke  Twentietk  Century.    (Price,  cloth  cover,  $1.00 ;  paper 
cover,  75  cents.) 

•Canada  Tear-Book.    (Prioe,  fi.00.) 

•Criminal  Statistics.    (Price,  t5  cents.) 

Grain  Inspection  in  Canada.  (Free.) 

List  of  Licensed  Elevators-  (Free.) 

*  May  be  had  at  the  prices  indicated  upon  application  to  the  King's  Printer,  Ottawa. 
Publications  marked  Free  may  be  had  by  those   interested  on  application  to  the  Depart- 
man*,  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
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COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE. 


Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
by  Canadian  exporters  with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names 
and  addresses  of  trade  representatives.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f  at  foreign  port. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 

B.  S.  Webb,  Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos  Aires. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia. 

D.  H.  Ross,  address  for  letters — Box  140 
G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office — Stock  Exchange 
Building,  Melbourne.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

British  West  Indies. 

B.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados,  agent 
also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British  Guiana. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  13  Nanking  Road,  Shanghai. 
Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

A.  T.  Quilez,  Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Lonja  del  Commercio,  Apartado  1290, 
Havana.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

France. 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17 
and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris. 
Cable  Address,  Stadacona. 

Japan. 

C.  F.  Crowe,  Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, P.O.  Box  109,  Yokohama.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

Holland. 

Ph.  Geleerd,  Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Zuidblaak  26,  Rotterdam.  Cable 
Adress,  Watermill. 


Newfoundland. 

W.  B.  Nicholson,  Bank  of  Montreal  Build- 
ing, Water  street,  St.  John's.  Cable  Address, 

Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Russia. 

C.  F.  Just,  Canadian  Government  Commer- 
cial Agent,  Alexandrivskaia,  plosch  9, 
Petrograd,  Russia. 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Government  Com- 
mercial Agent,  Bukhgolza  Ulitza  No.  4, 
Omsk,  Siberia. 

South  Africa. 

W.    J.     Egan,    Norwich    Union  Buildings, 

Cape  Town.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom. 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street, 
London,   E.  C,   England.     Cable  Address, 

Sleighing,  London. 
J.    E.    Ray,    Central    House,  Birmingham. 

Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
J.  Forsyth    Smith,    Acting    Canadian  Trade 

Commissioner,    87   Union   street,  Glasgow, 

■Scotland.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 
F.    A.   Ct    Bickerdike,    4   St.   Ann's  Square, 

Manchester.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 
J.   Forsyth   Smith,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North 

John  St.,  Liverpool.     Cable  Address,  Can- 

ti  acorn. 

N  .D.  Johnston,  Sun  Building,  Clara  street, 
Bristol.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 


Australia. 

B.    Millin,    The  Royal    Exchange  Building, 
Sydney,  N.S.W. 

British  West  Indies- 
Edgar  Tripp,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad 

Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
R.  H.  Curry,  Nasseau,  Bahamas. 


Norway  and  Denmark. 

E.  Sontum,  Grubbeged,  No.  4,  Christiania, 
Norway.    Cable  Addresses,  Sontuma. 

Spain. 

F.  Roberts,  care  British  Consulate  General, 
Barcelona. 
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CANADIAN  HIGH  COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 
United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary,  17  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W.,  England.    Cable  Address  Dominion, 
London. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of  the 
more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the  Foreign 
Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  give  information  to  Canadians  who  wish  to  consult 
them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 

Brazil: 

Bahia,  British  Consul. 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  British  Consul  General. 

Chile: 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul  General. 

Colombia: 

Bagota,  British  Consul  General. 

Ecuador: 

Quitto,  British  Consul  General 
Guayquill,  British  Consul. 

Egypt: 

Alexandria,  British  Consul  General. 

France: 

Havre,  British  Consul  General. 
Marseilles,  British  Consul  General 


Netherlands: 

Amsterdam,  British  Consul. 

Panama: 

Colon,  British  Consul. 
Panama,  British  Vice-Consul 

Peru: 

Lima,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Portugal: 

Lisbon,  British  Consul. 

Russia: 

Moscow,  British  Consul  General. 
Petrograd,  British  Consul. 
Vladivostock,  British  Consul 
Odessa,  British  Consul  General 

Spain: 

Barcelona,  British  Consul  General 
Madrid,  British  Consul 


India: 

Calcutta,  Director  General  of  Commercial 
Intelligence. 

Italy: 

Genoa,  British  Consul  General 
Milan,  British  Consul 

Mexico: 

Mexico,  British  Consul  General 


Sweden: 

Stockholm,  British  Consul. 

Switzerland : 

(Geneva,  British  Consul. 

Uruguay: 

Monte  Video,  British  Vice-Consul 

Venezuela: 

Caracas,  British  Vice-Consul 
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The  Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

The  purpose  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  is  to  promote  the  sale  of 
Canadian  products  abroad  and  to  provide  Canadian  Manufacturers  and  exporters 
with  information  regarding  trade  conditions  and  opportunities  in  countries  in 
which  Canadian  goods  are  likely  to  find  a  market. 

The  Department  gathers,  compiles  and  publishes  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin  and 
supplements  thereto  a  large  volume  of  useful  commercial  information.  Persons 
desiring  it  and  interested  in  Canadian  production  or  export  may  have  their  names 
placed  on  the  regular  mailing  list  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa.  There  is  no  subscription  to  the  Weekly  Bulletin  but  its 
circulation  is  strictly  confined  to  Canada. 

The  Department  invites  correspondence  from  Canadian  manufacturers  and 
exporters  upon  all  trade  matters. 


New  Canadian  Industries. 

If  you  know  of  any  new  industry  being  started  in  Canada  at  any  time,  write 
to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch,  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa,  giving  particulars  thereof. 


[If  extracts  are  Published  the  source  should  be  mentioned.] 


WEEKLY  BULLETIN 

Issued  Every  Monday  by  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


Ottawa.  Monday,  March  5,  1917.  No.  684 


BRITISH  EXPORT  RESTRICTIONS. 

IMPORTANT  CHANGES  MADE  IN  THE  PROCEDURE  TO  BE  FOLLOWED  IN  ORDER  TO  OBTAIN  GOOD* 

FROM   THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

The  following-  regulations  in  regard  to  the  supply  to  Canadian  firms  of  all  good? 
on  the  British  list  of  restricted  exports  for  which  priority  certificates  are  necessary 
take  effect  immediately. 

The  British  Ministry  of  Munitions  in  London  has  asked  the  Governments  of 
the  various  British  dominions,  colonies  and  dependencies  to  set  up  one  or  more  local 
priority  authorities  in  each  country.  The  work  of  the  local  priority  authority  in 
Canada  will  be  undertaken  by  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  and  Cana- 
dian firms  wishing  to  import  from  the  Ignited  Kingdom  goods  on  the  British  restricted 
list  for  which  priority  certificates  are  necessary,  should  observe  the  following  regula- 
tions : — 

(1)  Apply  to  the  Priority  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa,  for  blank  forms  of  application  for  priority  assistance.  Tour  forms  are 
needed  for  each  order. 

(2)  If  possible  keep  orders  intended  for  war  purposes  separate  from  orders  for 
general  commercial  purposes,  and  send  in  separate  affidavits  in  quadruplicate  for 
each. 

(3)  Fill  in  each  affidavit  fully  in  quadruplicate,  being  careful  to  give  all  the 
information  asked  for.    Delay  will  be  caused  unless  this  is  done. 

(4)  Upon  receipt  of  the  forms  properly  filled  up  and  sworn  to,  if  the  information 
given  is  found  to  be  satisfactory,  the  Deputy  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  will 
endorse  on  all  four  copies  his  recommendations  for  the  guidance  of  the  British 
Ministry  of  Munitions,  and  return  one  copy  to  the  Canadian  applicant,  who  will  send 
it  to  the  British  firm  with  whom  his  order  is  placed.  It  is  advisable  when  possible,, 
to  attach  the  application  form  to  the  order.  The  British  firm  will  be  required  to 
Rend  the  Canadian  application  form  to  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  when  asking  fov 
a.  priority  certificate.  The  Ministry  of  Munitions  will  not  consider  applications  for 
the  gTant  of  priority  certificates  in  the  absence  of  a  definite  recommendation  from 
the  Canadian  local  priority  authority. 

Two  copies  will  be  sent  direct  from  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce 
to  the  British  Ministry  of  Munitions,  and  the  fourth  copy  will  be  retained  for  refer- 
ence on  the  files  of  this  Department. 

(5)  Any  Canadian  firm  who  may  hereafter  place  orders  for  goods  for  which 
priority  certificate*  are  required  with  anv  British  firm,  without  first  applying  to  the 
Priority  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  for  assistance,  will  be 
notified  by  the  British  firm  to  do  so,  and  no  further  steps  will  be  taken  towards  filling 
the  order  until  the  Department  has  received  and  endorsed  the  usual  applications  fov 
priority  assistance. 

(C)  Any  person  making  the  affidavit  contained  in  the  application  form  above 
referred  to  who  knowingly  includes  therein  any  false  statement  or  information  with 
intention  to  mislead  is  guilty  of  an  indictable  offence,  and  liable  to  seven  years' 
imprisonment  under  section  175  of  the  Criminal  Code. 
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(7)  Where  there  is  an  exceptionally  strong  case  of  urgency,  or  a  supply  that  is 
deemed  to  be  specially  ^important,  the  reasons  for  special  consideration  should  be 
Cnlly  indicated,  and  the  latest  date  by  which  delivery  must  be  pressed  for. 

(8)  In  cases  of  extreme  urgency  and  importance  an  order  may  be  placed  by 
cable  and  supported  by  the  Priority  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce, at  the  expense  of  the  applicant.  Full  information  should  be  furnished  the 
Priority  Branch  before  this  is  done,  and  the  order  should  follow  by  the  next  mail. 

(9)  All  communications  relating  to  matters  that  have  been  at  any  time  before 
the  Priority  Branch  should  bear  the  file  number  and  the  priority  serial  number,  so 
that  there  may  be  no  delay  or  confusion  in  referring  to  the  previous  papers. 

(10)  It  will  be  necessary  to  send  in  applications  for  assistance  in  obtaining  any 
article  for  which  a  priority  certificate  is  required  by  the  British  manufacturer;  such 
as  steel  wire,  wire  rope,  high-speed  steel,  small  tools,  machinery  and  parts  thereof, 
copper  wire  and  cable,  Bessemer  and ,  open-hearth  steel,  corrugated  sheets,  tin-plates, 
terne  plates,  black  plates,  tinned  sheets,  lead-coated  sheets,  spring  steel  and  similar 
articles. 

(11)  The  British  Ministry  of  Munitions  most  earnestly  appeals  for  the  patriotic 
temporary  sacrifice  of  their  own  interests  by  the  merchants  and  public  of  the 
dominions  and  dependencies  in: — 

(a)  Endeavouring  to  do  without  such  supplies  as  priority  is  necessary  for. 

(b)  Realizing  that  priority  is  only  refused  with  great  reluctance  in  order  to  con- 
serve the  maximum  supplies  for  hastening  the  allied  victory  and  a  satis- 
factory peace. 

(c)  Avoiding  the  importation  of  such  supplies  from  other  countries  as  cannot 
be  allowed  from  the  United  Kingdom  in  order  to  protect  British  markets 
from  being  captured  by  other  countries  while  the  normal  British  supplier 
or  manufacturer  is  forcibly  shut  out. 

(12)  Any  further  information  will  be  furnished  on  application  to  the  Priority 
Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

BRITISH  IMPORT  RESTRICTIONS. 

LICENSES  MUST  BE  OBTAINED  FROM  THE  CONTROLLER  OF  IMPORT  RESTRICTIONS  IN  LONDON. 

As  is  now  well  known,  there  are  many  articles  which  the  British  Government  has 
declared,  for  various  reasons  arising  out  of  the  war,  shall  not  be  imported  into  the 
United  Kingdom  without  a  license  therefor  being  granted  by  the  Controller  of  Import 
Restrictions,  22  Carlisle  Place,  Westminster,  London,  S.W.  Such  import  restrictions, 
however,  were  issued  with  a  view  to  controlling  the  imports  rather  than  prohibiting 
them.  These  British  import  restrictions  apply  to  British  dominions  as  well  as  to 
foreign  countries.  Applications  for  permission  to  import  such  goods  into  the  United 
Kingdom  must  be  made  to  the  Controller  of  Import  Restrictions  by  the  United  King- 
dom importer. 

It  has  been  the  practice,  however,  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  at 
Ottawa  to  assist  Canadian  exporters,  through  the  Canadian  High  Commissioner's 
office  in  London,  whenever  possible  in  connection  with  difficulties  which  have  arisen 
by  reason  of  such  British  import  restrictions. 

The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  has  no  power  to  grant  licenses  to  import 
goods  into  the  United  Kingdom.  It  can  only  assist,  and  will  do.  so  when  the  case  so 
justifies  it,  in  presenting  the  facts  to  the  High  Commissioner  so  that  he  may  endea- 
vour to  prevail  on  the  Controller  of  Import  Restrictions  to  issue  a  permit  for  the 
import  of  the  goods  desired. 

For  all  information  in  connection  therewith  further  application  should  be  made 
to  the  Deputy  Minister,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 
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GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 

(Mr.  Harrison  Watson.) 

London,  E.C.,  January  25,  1917. 

ACREAGE  OF  CROPS  AND  LIVE  STOCK  RETURNS  OF  ENGLAND  AND  WALES  FOR  THE  YEAR  1916. 

The  Government  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  has  issued  the  agricultural 
statistics  for  1916  at  a  time  when  the  question  of  production  is  receiving  the  keenest 
attention. 

Area  under  Cultivation. 

Of  the  total  area  of  land  in  England  and  Wales,  37,137,564  acres,  in  1916  11,051,101 
acres  were  returned  as  arable  land,  16,022,983  acres  as  permanent  grass,  and  3,816,083 
acres  as  mountain  and  heath  land  used  for  grazing. 

In  comparison  with  the  previous  year  these  show  an  increase  of  85,394  acres  of 
arable  land,  a  decrease  of  64,410  acres  of  permanent  grass,  while  rough  grazings 
increased  by  51,377  acres.  The  increase  in  the  cultivated  area,  which  amounted  to 
20,984  acres,  occurred  principally  in  the  southwestern  division  of  England  and  Wales. 

Number  and  Size  of  Holdings. 

The  total  number  of  agricultural  holdings  above  one  acre  was  428,425,  a  reduc- 
tion of  just  under  5,000  in  comparison  with  1915,  and  the  following  tabulation,  accord- 
ing to  group,  exhibits  the  variation  between  the  two  years: — 

1916.  1915. 


Proportion 

Proportion 

Acres. 

Number. 

in  each 
Size-Group. 

Number. 

in  each. 
Size-Group. 

1 

and  not  exceeding 

5  ..  ; 

87,502 

20.43 

90,643 

20.92 

5 

20 

118,064 

27.56 

120,616 

27.83 

20 

50 

78,587 

18.34 

78,430 

18.10 

50 

100    ,  . 

60,121 

14.03 

59,657 

13.77 

100 

150 

32,409 

7.56 

32,045 

7.39 

150 

300    ,  .  . 

37,610 

8.78 

37,635 

8.68 

300 

14,132 

3.30 

14,327 

3.31 

Total  

428,425 

433,353 

Such  small  changes  as  have  occurred  follow  the  tendency  of  recent  years,  i.e.,  a 
reduction  in  the  smallest  and  largest  sized  farms,  and  an  increase  in  the  medium. 

Crops. 

Wheat. — The  area  under  wheat  amounted  to  1,912,208  acres,  being  257,962  acres 
or  about  12  per  cent  less  than  in  1915,  although  even  then  it  was  greater  by  134,100 
acres  or  7-5  per  cent  than  the  average  of  the  ten  years  1906-15,  and  with  the  exception 
of  last  year,  the  largest  recorded  since  1899.  The  exceptionally  large  area  placed 
under  wheat  in  the  autumn  of  1914  resulted  from  the  general  desire  of  farmers  to  con- 
tribute to  the  national  effort  and  from  a  feeling  of  confidence  in  the  prospect  of  higher 
prices.  Difficulties  arising  from  depletion  of  labour  and  other  causes  had  become 
aggravated  a  year  later,  however,  while  it  further  appeared  that  supplies  of  wheat  from 
overseas  would  be  exceptionally  large.    A  further  reason  was  •  possibly  the  relative 
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advantages  of  other  crops,  more  particularly  barley,  of  which  one  of  the  main  sources 
of  supply  had  been  cut  off.  The  decrease  was  general  in  England,  but  most  of  the 
Welsh  counties  showed  a  slightly  increased  area  under  wheat. 

Barley. — The  area  under  barley  amounted  to  1,332,076  acres,  an  increase  of  about 
8  per  cent  over  1915  which  was  the  lowest  average  recorded.  The  increase  was  very 
general. 

Oats. — 2,084,674  acres  was  practically  the  same  as  the  previous  year,  although 
considerable  differences  occurred  as  to  distribution,  there  being  a  decline  of  25,000 
acres  in  the  northeastern  division. 

Beans. — The  area  under  beans  in  1916  was  236,257  acres,  a  falling  off  of  30,258 
acres  from  1915,  and  46,850  below  the  preceding  ten  years'  average.  While  the  decrease 
was  pretty  general,  the  loss  was  greatest  in  the  eastern  and  northeastern  divisions. 

Peas. — Peas  also  showed  a  decrease,  the  area  being  112,683  acres  or  a  decline  of 
16,698.  This  is  the  lowest  average  yet  recorded  and  is  53,517  or  32  per  cent  less  than 
the  average  of  the  ten  years  1906-1915.  Here  again  a  reduction  was  general,  but  prin- 
cipally in  the  eastern  and  northeastern  divisions. 

The  total  area  under  the  corn  and  pulse  crops — wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye,  beans 
and  peas — in  1916  was  5,731,374  acres,  a  decrease  of  202,142  from  1915. 

Potato  and  Hoot  Crops. 

Potatoes. — The  area  under  potatoes  amounted  to  427,948  acres  or  35,451  acres  less 
than  in  1915,  and  about  7,000  acres  less  than  the  ten  years'  average.  While  every 
county  in  England  showed  some  loss  of  acreage,  the  greatest  diminution  occurred  in 
the  northeastern  division  with  a  decline  of  15,000  acres,  and  the  eastern  division, 
9,000  acres.    In  Wales  on  the  other  hand  every  county  returned  an  increase. 

Turnips  and  Swedes  showed  a  fractional  increase,  the  total  being  938,159  acres. 

Mangolds. — This  crop  declined  by  8£  per  cent,  the  total  being  387,137  acres,  or 
35;586  acres  less  than  in  1915.  This  is  the  smallest  area  returned  since  1899,  and  the 
falling  off  Was  almost  all  in  England  where  it  was  very  generally  distributed. 

Hops. — The  area  under  hops  totalling  31,352  acres  declined  3,392  or  10  per  cent 
from  the  previous  year.  After  1909  the  area  under  hops  had  begun  to  increase  until 
it  reached  36,661  acres  in  1914,  but  this  further  reduction  brings  the  total  below  that 
of  1909  and  is  the  smallest  yet  recorded.  All  the  hop-growing  counties  showed  a 
reduced  area  to  which  Kent  contributed  1,836  acres. 

Other  Crops  and  Fruit. 

Among  other  crops  the  most  noteworthy  change  was  an  increase  in  the  area  under 
mustard,  which  at  65,721  acres  practically  doubled. 

Vetches  fell  away  by  nearly  a  fifth,  but  "  minor  crops  "  such  as  carrots,  onions, 
buckwheat,  brussels  sprouts,  cauliflowers  and  flax  showed  important  increases.  The 
area  under  sugar  beet  fell  from  2,349  to  151  acres,  a  reduction  of  over  2,100  acres.  A 
reduction  of  more  than  2,000  acres  in  strawberries,  principally  in  Kent,  caused  a  slight 
decline  in  small  fruit. 

Orchards,  however,  were  returned  2,500  acres  more  than  in  1915,  the  increase 
being  chiefly  among  apples  and  cherries. 

Clover  and  Rotation  Grasses. 

The  decrease  in  the  area  of  clover,  sainfoin  and  grass  under  rotation,  which  had 
been  in  progress  since  1907  was  arrested  this  year,  the  total  acreage  of  2,590,310  being 
an  increase  of  10  per  cent  over  1915. 
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Bare  Fallow. 

Bare  fallow  returned  421,886  acres,  or  no  less  than  112,247  acres  in  excess  of 
1915,  this  being  the  largest  area  returned  as  uncropped  since  1904.  One  cause  of 
this  increase  was  no  doubt  the  very  unfavourable  spring,  field  work  being  almost  at 
a  standstill  in  March,  but,  depletion  of  labour  may  also  have  contributed. 

Permanent  Grass. 

Permanent  grass  attained  16,022,983  acres  or  64,410  acres  less  than  in  1915. 

The  area  of  permanent  grass  reserved  for  hay  was  4,825,988  acres,  an  increase 
of  174,379  acres  over  1915. 

The  area  kept  entirely  for  grazing  showed  a  decline  of  238,789  acres. 

The  total  acreage  of  hay  (whether  seeds  or  meadow)  was  6,588,687  acres,  an 
increase  of  399,011  acres  over  1915. 

RETURNS  OF  LIVE  STOCK  IN  ENOLAND  AND  WALES. 

Horses. 

The  total  number  of  horses  on  agricultural  holdings  in  1916  was  1,359,566,  an 
increase  of  72,384  or  5£  per  cent  over  1915,  and  the  major  portion  of  the  increase 
occurred  in  horses  used  for  agricultural  purposes  which  amounted  to  43,691,  and  in 
unbroken  horses,  which  amounted  to  27,401. 

The  number  of  agricultural  horses  was  772,770  or  six  per  cent  above  1915,  but 
in  the  other  class  of  horses  kept  on  farms,  saddle,  carriage  or  trap,  and  vanner,  there 
was  little  change.  Saddle  horses  showed  a  small  decrease,  there  was  a  decrease  of 
nearly  2>000  in  the  carriage  and  trap  class,  and  an  increase  of  nearly  3,000  in  the 
case  of  vanners. 

The  decline  in  horse  breeding  to  which  attention  was  directed  in  the  reports  of 
the  two  previous  years  was  arrested  in  1916.  The  number  of  foals  returned  this  year 
was  109,807,  an  increase  of  10,565,  and  is  the  largest  number  returned  since  1910, 
and  slightly  in  excess  of  the  ten  years'  average. 

Stallions  above  two  years  old  showed  an  increase,  the  total  8,257  being  568  in 
excess  of  the  figure  for  1915. 

Cattle. 

The  total  number  of  cattle  returned  in  1916 — 6,215,781 — furnish  the  largest 
number  on  record,  being  an  increase  of  151,627  over  1915,  and  376,550  above  the 
ten  years'  average. 

The  total  milking  herd  in  1916 — 2,429,682 — although  about  the  same  as  1915,  was 
72,000  greater  than  the  average  ten  years,  1906  to  1915. 

Sheep. 

Sheep  in  England  and  Wales  on  the  5th  June,  1916,  totalled  17,951,123,  or  an 
increase  of  428,546,  which  brings  the  total  very  nearly  up  to  that  of  1912.  This  was 
largely  due  to  North  and  South  Wales. 

The  number  of  ewes  kept  for  breeding  was  7,047,107,  an  increase  of  175,369  over 
1915,  which  was  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  the  number  of  lambs,  the  total,  7,307,- 
055,  being  137,863  over  1915. 
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Pigs. 

There  is  a  considerable  decrease  in  the  number  of  pigs,  the  total  2,167,941  show- 
ing a  decline  of  252,086  or  10  per  cent. 

The  number  of  sows  kept  for  breeding  was  282,997,  a  falling  off  of  15,166.  The 
decline  was  general. 


UNITED  KINGDOM  PRICES  IN  1916. 


(a)  Jncrease  in  Retail  Prices  of  Food. 

According  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Labour  Gazette  the  average  percentage  increase 
in  retail  prices  on  the  1st  January,  1917,  was  87  per  cent  over  July,  1914.  Prices 
have  steadily  advanced  during  the  year  and  the  following  table  indicates  the  position 
at  the  beginning  of  each  month  in  comparison  with  1914.  It  should  be  stated  that 
of  the  total  increase,  6  per  cent  is  due  to  additional  taxation  on  tea  and  sugar  only, 
1  per  cent  of  which,  however,  occurred  in  1916. 

Per  cent. 


January   45 

February   .  . .  47 

March  ,   48 

April   49 

May   ...  55 

June.  .  .  .  ,   59 

July  . .  ..  .  ......  61 

August   60 

September  \   65 

October  '  :  . .  68 

November  4   78 

December   84 


These  figures  are  stated  to  be  based  upon  upwards  of  500  returns  collected  from 
a  number  of  shops  in  every  city  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  over  50,000  inhabitants 
and  in  a  number  of  the  lesser  towns  and  smaller  representative  places. 

The  articles  covered  are  beef  and  mutton  (British  and  imported),  bacon,  fish, 
flour,  bread,  tea,  sugar,  milk,  butter,  cheese,  margarine,  eggs  and  potatoes. 

The  following  table  gives  details  of  comparative  prices  of  various  articles  at 
the  beginning  of  1916  and  1917 : — 


Comparative  Prices  at  Beginning  of  1916  and  1917. 

Large  Towns  Small  Towns 

(populations       *  and  Whole 

over  50,000).  Villages.              United  Kingdom. 


Jan.  1, 

Jan.  1, 

Jan.  1, 

Jan.  1, 

Jan.  1, 

Jan.  1, 

Beef,  British — 

1916. 

1917. 

1916. 

1917. 

1916. 

1917. 

Ribs  

37 

66 

34 

62 

35 

614 

Thin   flank    .  . 

51 

93 

39 

74 

45 

84 

Beef,  chilled  or  frozen — 

Ribs  

51 

90 

43 

81 

47 

85 

Thin    flank    .  . 

70 

107 

57 

96 

63 

101 

Mutton,  British — 

Legs  

27 

61 

28 

57 

28 

59 

48 

96 

34 

73 

41 

84 

Mutton,  frozen — 

Legs  

'  -  45 

90 

38 

83 

42 

86 

70 

127 

56 

117 

63 

122 

Bacon,    streaky    .  . 

34 

60 

28 

53 

31 

56 

119 

155 

75 

108 

97 

131 

Flour  

46 

84 

52 

93 

49 

88 

45 

79 

39 

68 

42 

73 

Tea  .' 

49 

51 

48 

50 

48 

51 

Sugar,  granulated.  .   .  . 

97 

173 

89 

167 

93 

170 

30 

59 

78 

54 

29 

57 
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Comparative  Prices  at  Beginning  of  1916  and  1917 — Continued 


Large  Towns 
over  50,000). 


Small  Towns 
Villages. 


United  Kingdom. 


Jan.  1, 

Jan.  1, 

Jan.  1, 

Jan.  1, 

Jan.  1, 

Jan.  1, 

Beef,  British — 

1916. 

1917. 

1916. 

1917. 

1916. 

1917. 

Butter — 

32 

72 

36 

74 

I  6 

Salt  

30 

70 

33 

71 

32 

71 

32 

74 

32 

75 

32 

75 

8 

25 

6 

25 

7 

25 

Eggs  

108 

179 

103 

171 

105 

175 

Nil. 

138 

10 

(December). 

105 

5 

(December). 

132 

General  percentage — 

48 

91 

42 

83 

45 

87 

(b)   Wholesale  Prices. 

The  general  level  of  wholesale  prices .  continued  to  rise  throughout  1916,  and  the 
index  number  for  the  year  (186-5,  based  upon  the  index  numbers  of  forty-seven 
separate  articles)  was  the  highest  recorded  in  the  statistics  of  the  Department. 

Taking  the  year  1900  as  the  basis  it  will  be  observed  that  prices  have  risen 
steadily  since  1908  as  follows.: — 

1900  =:  100. 


Tear.                                                          Index  Number.  Year.  Index  Number. 

1908                                                                          103.0  1913  116.5 

1909                                                                          104.1  1914  117.2 

1910                                                                         108.8  1915  143.9 

1911                                                                          109.4  1916  186.5 

1912   114.9 


and  the  distribution  of  this  increase  is  further  illustrated  by  another  table  classifying 
the  forty-seven  articles  according  to  groups: — 


1900  =  100. 

Textiles 

Year.                             Coal  and  (Raw         Food,  Drink 

Metals.  Materials),    and  Tobacco.  Miscellaneous. 

1908                                                    78.5  109.8  107.0  94.8 

1909                                                    73.6  112.4  108.7  96.5 

1910                                      ..            76.6  126.2  109.2  104.3 

1911                                   .   ..            74.7  128.9  111.6  105.5 

1912                                                  .  84.9  119.6  119.9  110.1 

1913                                                    92.5  135.0  117.7  109.4 

1914                                                    86.7  128.8  120.9  111.3 

19.15                                                  116.7  119.8  154.1  143.8 

1916                                                  166.1  180.2  189.2  204.7 


Further  Decrease  in  Sea  Fisheries. 

The  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  has  also  published  the  sea  fisheries  returns 
for  England  and  Wales  for  the  calendar  year. 

The  total  of  wet  fish — 4,244,172  cwt.,  shows  a  further  and  heavy  decrease  from  the 
already  diminished  5,785,233  of  1915,  and  the  serious  nature  of  the  falling-off  in  this 
important  article  of  food  is  better  appreciated  by  comparison  with  the  quantity  of  the 
catch  in  1914  and  1913  as  follows : — 

Fisheries.    (Wet  Fish  only.) 

Quantity.  Value. 


Cwt.  £ 

1913.  ...                                                                  16,152,374  10,009,326 

1914.                                                                                    10,124,948  7,S46,130 

1915                                                                                       5,785,233  7,391,115 

1916                                                                                       4,244,172  7,222,917 
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As  at  the  same  time  the  value  of  the  1916  catch,  £7,222,917  fell  but  little  short  of 
the  1915  take,  £7,391,115,  which  exceeded  it  by  nearly  30  per  cent  in  quantity,  the 
heavy  increase  in  the  price  of  all  fish  is  apparent. 

As  regards  shell  fish,  although  there  was  an  increase  of  6,000,000  oysters  over  the 
previous  year,  the  number  of  others  captured  fell  away  considerably,  but  in  the  same 
way  the  value,  £325,645,  overtopped  the  £290,406  of  1915. 


THE  PRODUCTION  AND  CONSUMPTION  OF  TEA. 


Messrs.  Brooke  Bond  &  Company,  Limited,  in  their  annual  review  of  the  tea 
situation,  state  that  while  altered  conditions  have  affected  the  tea  trade  as  well  as 
every  other  branch  of  commerce,  the  only  thing  which  does  not  seem  to  alter  is  the 
habit  of  drinking  tea,  which  shows  no  sign  of  diminution,  and  add  that  if  it  were 
possible  to  obtain  reliable  figures  it  would  probably  be  found  that  per  capita  con- 
sumption has  increased. 


CONSUMPTION  OF  TEA  IN  DIFFERENT  COUNTRIES. 


It  is  noted  as  an  unusual  circumstance  that  whereas  a  falling-off  in  the  use  of  tea 
usually  occurs  in  the  United  Kingdom  (when  the  tax  is  raised,  the  present  heavy 
increase  of  from  5d.  to  Is.  in  the  £  has  apparently  caused  no  one  to  take  less  tea  than 
before  the  war,  due  partly,  it  is  surmised,  to  the  restriction  placed  on  the  use  of 
alcohol,  and  more  greatly  to  the  prosperity  of  the  working  classes,  whose  high  wages 
enable  them  to  buy  as  much  tea  as  they  like,  no  matter  how  high  the  price. 

As  regards  home  consumption,  the  Board  of  Trade  figures  were  as  follows  for  the 
years  1914-15  and  1915-16  for  the  period  December  1st  to  November  30th : — 

1915-16.  1914-15. 
Lb.  Percentage.       Lb.  Percentage. 

India   188,875,000  62*62        182,332,0'32  57*98 

-Ceylon   v  82,507,200  24*86  90,138,008  28*66 

Java  and  other  countries   ..     '24,303,000  9*55         29,153,819  9*27 

China   8,492,000  2*97  12,867,908  4*09 

Total  „   ..    ..    ..     304,177,200         100*00        314,491,767  100*00 


To  the  1915-16  consumption  must  be  added  30,354,116  pounds  oi  all  growths  cleared 
from  bond  for  the  use  of  H.M.  Forces,  making  the  grand  total  334,531,316  pounds ;  the 
14,188,845  pounds  used  for  the  same  purpose  im  1914-15  bringing  up  the  aggregate  to 
328,680,612  pounds. 

Russia. 


According  to  the  Kussian  Custom  House  figures  the  importation  over  all  frontiers 
during  the  nine  months  ending  30th  September,  1916,  amounted  to  nearly  half  as  much 
again  as  during  the  same  period  of  1915.  The  quantity  of  brick  tea  was  somewhat  less, 
of  tablet  tea  considerably  more,  and  of  green  tea  rather  more  than  the  previous  year. 
Probably  much  of  the  tea  sent  to  Bombay  and  Persia  eventually  reaches  Russia, 
possibly  without  paying  duty. 

In  September,  1916,  an  excise  tax  was  imposed  on  all  tea,  including  that  grown  in 
the  Caucasus. 


France. 


Consumption  has  greatly  increased  since  the  war  began.  It  is  impossible  to  state 
how  much  British-grown  tea  was  sent  to  France,  as  a  great  deal  of  it  has  been  bought 
through  the  British  Government  and  does  not  appear  in  any  returns.  Direct  exports 
from  China  to  France  have  greatly  increased. 
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New  Zealand. 

During  the  nine  months  to  30th  September,  1916,  Australia  and  New  Zealand  took 
22,863,463  pounds  of  British-grown  tea,  against  27,032,151  pounds  in  the  corresponding 
months  of  1915,  the  reduction  being  mostly  in  the  Ceylon  variety. 

The  quantity  of  Java  tea  imported  was  somewhat  larger. 

United  States. 

Imports  of  all  tea,  particularly  of  British-grown,  exhibited  an  advance  during  the 
year,  the  total  imports  to  the  1st  July  being  109,865,179  pounds.  Of  this  the  greater 
part,  52,000,000  comes  from  Japan  and  Formosa;  India  and  Ceylon  contributed  about 
34,000,000  and  China  about  20,000,000  pounds. 

South  America  and  Egypt  and  other  parts  of  Africa  purchased  more  British-grown 
tea  than  in  the  previous  twelve  months. 

In  India  the  natives  are  being  educated  to  like  tea  and  also  to  prefer  really  good 
tea  to  the  rubbish  sold  in  the  bazaars. 

Generally  it  would  appear  that  there  is  an  increased  consumption  of  tea  all  over 
the  world. 

PRODUCTION  OF  TEA. 

For  some  years  past  consumption  and  production  have  kept  fairly  even  and  this 
has  been  the  case  during  the  year  under  consideration,  because  the  increased  consump- 
tion has  been  easily  provided  for,  as  the  crops  have  been  good. 

The  world's  output  for  the  year  1916  surpasses  all  previous  records,  India,  Ceylon 
and  Java  producing  100,000,000  pounds  more  than  during  the  previous  year.  The 
heavy  crops  have  not,  however,  at  any  time  overstocked  the  market,  because  of  the 
difficulty  of  transit  both  from  the  gardens  to  the  ports  and  from  the  countries  of 
production  to  those  of  consumption.  At  the  same  time  there  has  been  no  scarcity 
because  only  one  considerable  cargo  fell  victim  to  submarine  attack. 

The  cost  of  transit  has  enormously  increased  but  the  high  prices  obtained  have 
enabled  the  planters  to  make  profits  in  spite  of  increased  outlay. 

In  1916  the  Indian  crop  was  55,500,000  pounds  above  that  of  1914-15.  The  quality 
of  the  crop  seldom  rose  above  mediocrity  and  the  supply  of  fine  tea  was  very  limited. 
It  seems  probable  that  in  1916-17  the  crop  will  be  smaller  and  shipments  will  likely 
show  a  considerable  reduction  owing  to  freight  difficulties.  At  the  present  time  large 
quantities  of  tea  are  awaiting  shipment. 

Early  in  1916  the  Indian  Government  imposed  an  export  duty  of  B.  1-8  on  every 
100  pounds,  of  tea,  equal  to  about  Id.  a  pound. 

Ceylon  produced  a  somewhat  smaller  crop  in  1915-16  than  1914-15,  but  the  quality 
was  on  the  whole  good.    During  the  latter  part  of  the  year  exports  fell  considerably. 

Indian  merchants  are  in  a  much  better  position  than  those  in  Ceylon  with  regard 
to  freight  charges.  Owing  to  an  agreement  made  with  the  shipping  companies  five 
years  ago  Indian  tea  has  been  brought  to  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  war  at  a 
charge  of  47s.  6d.  a  ton  measurement,  while  Ceylon  merchants  have  had  to  pay  rates 
which  have  gradually  risen  to  245s/  a  ton.  As  the  average  price  of  Indian  and  Ceylon 
tea  is  generally  about  the  same  on  the  London  market,  the  Indian  grower  has  had  a 
great  advantage.  The  five  years'  agreement  expires  in  September,  1917,  and  in  the 
meantime  some  amendment  is  under  discussion. 

The  Java  crop  was  much  larger  than  anticipated  and  the  total  shipments  of 
96,000,000  pounds  gave  an  increase  of  12,000,000  over  those  of  1915.  About  a  third  of 
the  whole  amount  was  shipped  to  Holland  as  usual,  but  part  of  this  was  probably 
diverted  to  the  United  Kingdom.    The  crop  quality  was  on  the  whole  good. 

Shipments  of  tea  from  China  showed  a  reduction  throughout  the  year.  To  the 
middle  of  July,  1916,  the  quantity  sent  to  the  United  Kingdom  was  only  3,269,886 
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pounds,  against  8485,140  pounds  to  the  same  date  in  19.15.  Although  the  world's 
consumption  of  tea  has  about  trebled  during  the  past  thirty  years  China's  exports 
have  almost  stood  still. 

India  and  Ceylon  have  almost  entirely  captured  the  markets  of  the  United  King- 
dom and  are  gaining  ground  in  Russia  and  America. 

A  great  deal  of  the  China  tea  which  comes  to  Great  Britain  is  very  poor  stuff,  only 
suitable  for  making  the  lowest  priced  blends. 

The  Japan  crop  was  6,000,000  pounds  larger  than  in  1914-15,  and  as  usual  almost 
the  whole  of  the  amount  exported  went  to  the  United  States  or  Canada,  the  quantity 
received  in  the  United  Kingdom  being  so  insignificant  as  to  find  no  place  in  official 
figures,  and  although  attempts  are  still  being  made  to  popularize  Formosa  tea  in  this 
country,  they  have  so  far  been  unsuccessful. 

Sumatra  steadily  increases  her  contributions  to  the  world's  tea-cup,  and  the  price 
is  now  regularly  quoted  by  London  brokers.  The  United  Kingdom  increased  its 
receipts  to  double  during  the  year,  and  the  quality  is  well  maintained. 

The  cultivation  of  tea  in  Natal  and  Nyassaland  makes  fair  progress  and  the 
industry  is  arousing  increasing  interest  in  British  East  Africa. 

Tea  continues  to  be  cultivated  in  Southern  Russia,  95  per  cent  of  the  plantations 
being  in  the  Batoum  district,  where  the  area  under  tea  increases  at  the  rate  of  about 
135  acres  a  year.  About  80  per  cent  of  the  area  has  been  planted  with  Chinese  seed, 
the  rest  with  Indian  and  Japanese.  It  has  been  suggested  that  it  would  be  advisable 
for  the  Government  to  take  over  the  tea  cultivation  entirely,  to  construct  large  fac- 
tories and  develop  the  Trans-Caucasian  district  generally,  because  as  a  private  enter- 
prise it  costs  more  to  place  Russian  tea  on  sale  at  Moscow  than  that  coming  from 
far  distant  countries. 

Messrs.  Brooke  Bond  &  Company  in  conclusion  state  that  there  is  no  doubt  that 
tea  is  growing  in  popularity  all  over  the  world,  and  that  the  consumption  has  been 
increased  by  the  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  vodka  in  Russia,  and  the  restrictions  placed 
on  the  sale  of  alcohol  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  other  countries  engaged  in  the  war. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  J.  E.  Ray.) 

Birmingham,  January  27,  1917. 

BIG  DEMAND  FOR  OVERSHOES  (RUBBERS). 

The  following  paragraph  on  the  above  subject  appears  in  the-,  current  issue  of  the 
India-Rubber  Journal: — 

"  The  winter  season  of  191 6-17  is  likely  to  be  long  memftfable  because  of  the 
extraordinary  run  upon  overshoes.  The  dealers  fortunate  enough  to  have  stocks 
made  record  sales.  In  addition  to  the  scarcity  of  supplies,  transit  difficulties  have 
added  obstacles  in  the  way  of  getting  stock.  The  scarcity  of  British  supplies  has 
furnished  an  opening  for  Canadian  overshoes  which  have  come  in  fairly  large  quan- 
tities. No  doubt  larger  supplies  of  these  would  have  been  received  but  foi  shipping 
difficulties.  A  pair  of  average  quality  for  ladies  sells  at  4s.  6d.  Before  the  war 
overshoes  could  have  been  easily  obtainable,  of  equal  value,  and  of  English  make, 
for  2s.  lid.  The  foreign  overshoes  are  distinctly  good-looking,  but  apparently  less 
durable  than  British  goods.    It  has  been  suggested  that  manufacturers  serving  Birm- 
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ingham  should  supply  a  specially  strong  heel  to  resist  the  grits  or  small  particles 
of  granite  scattered  everywhere  in  the  street.  The  local  authority  adopts  methods 
of  preventing  slipping  on  the  wood  pavement,  but  the  grits'  are  easily  driven  into  the 
golosh  or  overshoe,  appreciably  shortening  the  life  of  the  article.  It  is  believed  the 
difficulty  could  be  got  over  if  a  tougher  and  more  durable  plate  were  let  into  the 
heel." 

SHORTAGE  OF  ASBESTOS. 

The  above  quoted  journal  also  states: — 

"  The  demand  for  mechanical  rubbers  is,  if  anything,  larger  than  a  year  ago,  and 
a  surprisingly  large  quantity  of  rubber  tube  is  called  for,  for  steam  and  hydraulic 
pressure,  acetylene  welding,  etc.  There  is  a  great  scarcity  of  asbestos,  which  cannot 
be  had  in  anything  like  sufficient  quantities.  Unfortunately,  the  Canadian  offers  of 
a  few  months  ago,  which  promised  well  at  the  time,  have  so  far  yielded  no  result.  If 
the  Canadians  would  send  large  quantities  of  marketable  asbestos  here,  they  would 
render  the  makers  and  users  of  machinery  a  real  service. 

IMPORTS  OF  PIT-PROPS  FROM  NEWFOUNDLAND. 

Some  months  ago,  this  office  reported  a  demand  for  pit-props  among  the 
collieries  of  Birmingham  and  district,  and  full  specifications  of  requirements,  as  well 
as  inquiries  from  about  twenty  collieries,  were  despatched  for  publication  in  the 
Weekly  Bulletin. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  following  paragraph  appearing  in  the  current  issue  of 
the  Timber  Trades  Journal,  that  Newfoundland  has  taken  advantage  of  the  situa- 
tion : — 

"  Evans  &  Reid,  Limited,  coal  exporters  and  pit-wood  importers,  of  Cardiff  and 
London,  who  were  the  pioneers  in  the  importation  of  pit-props  from  Newfoundland 
to  this  country,  have,  since  the  war  started,  imported  altogether  a  quantity  of  35,000 
fathoms. 

"  Mr.  J.  0.  Williams,  of  the  staff  of  Evans  &  Reid,  Limited,  is  now  on  a  visit  to 
thi£  country,  and,  according  to  Lloyd's  list,  will  be  returning  to  Newfoundland  early 
next  month  to  continue  the  business  of  exporting  supplies  to  this  country.  The  firm 
have  opened  an  office  at  St.  John's  N.E.,  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Williams. 

"  When  the  war  broke  out  Mr.  Williams  was  in  Finland,  but  he  reached  Cardiff 
on  August  12,  1914,  and,  quick  to  realize  that  the  importation  of  pit-props  from 
Finland,  would  from  that  time  be  exceeedingly  difficult,  owing  to  war  conditions, 
Evans  &  Reid,  Limited,  despatched  him  to  Newfoundland  immediately,  and  he 
arrived  at  Quebec  in  the  following  month.  He  at  once  set  to  work  to  arrange  for 
the  shipment  of  cargoes,  but  at  first  met  with  considerable  difficulties,  as  the  work- 
men were  not  used  to  handling  pit-props. 

"  Since  then,  however,  Mr.  Williams  has  made  excellent  progress,  and  steamers 
recently  loaded  have  exceeded  anything  previously  known  with  regard  to  despatch 
in  Finland.  As  an  example,  one  steamer  was  loaded  with  1,500  fathoms  in  three 
days  fifteen  hours,  which  was  a  record,  and  compared  with  about  fifteen  working 
days,  which  is  the  usual  time  allotted. 

"  Other  firms,  of  course,  have,  during  the  war,  imported  supplies  from  Newfound- 
land, but  the  enterprise  of  Evans  &  Reid,  Limited,  has  resulted  in  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  having  been  spent  among  outport  men,  who  have  had  very  little 
opportunity  to  work  at  other  employment  during  the  winter  months." 
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CANADIAN  PULP  AND  THE  BRITISH  BOARD  OF  TRADE  RETURNS. 

The  following  paragraph  on  the  foregoing  subject  appears  in  the  World's  Paper 
Trade  Review  of  December  29,  1916: — 

"  The  past  year  has  been  one  of  considerable  historical  importance  to  the  British 
Wood  Pulp  Association,  in  view  of  the  abnormal  conditions  that  have  ruled  in  the 
wood-pulp  market  as  a  result  of  the  war.  The  chairman  at  the  recent  meeting  referred 
to  a  matter  of  considerable  interest,  and  made  a  rather  important  suggestion  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  of  the  imports  of  papermaking  materials.  It 
appears  that  during  the  first  eleven  months  of  this  year  unbleached  chemical  dry  wood- 
pulp  has  been  imported  from  "  Other  Countries  "  to  a  greatly-increased  extent  to  what 
it  has  hitherto  been,  while  it  has  been  as  greatly  reduced  from  the  usual  sources  of 
supply.  Thus  "  Other  Countries  "  sent  us  39,284  tons  this  year,  as  compared  with 
1,005  tons  last  year,  and  5,260  tons  in  1914.  It  is  matter  of  general  knowledge  that 
we  have  been  obtaining  largely  increased  quantities  of  chemical  pulp  from  Canada 
since  our  supplies  have  been  cut  off  from  Sweden,  and  it  is  naturally  rather  interesting, 
not  to  say  important,  that  this  source  of  supply  should  be  shown  under  a  separate 
classification.  The  chairman  asked  the  meeting  to  authorize  the  secretary  to  'request 
the  Board  of  Trade  to  separately  classify  Canadian  imports  of  chemical  pulp  in  future 
returns,  and  as  he  pointed  out  that  the  matter  was  urgent  owing  to  certain  statistical 
compilations  that  are  to  be  made,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  there  will  be  no  delay  in  com- 
plying with  this  needful  improvement  in  the  official  returns." 

GREASE-PROOF  IMITATION  PARCHMENT. 

The  following  abstract  taken  from  the  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Chemical 
Industry  may  prove  interesting  to  Canadian  paper  manufacturers : — 

"  The  blister  test  and  the  oil  of  turpentine  test  commonly  employed  for  grease- 
proof papers  have  been  the  subject  of  controversy  as  to  their  relative  validity,  and 
both  possess  the  disadvantage  of  standing  in  no  direct  relation  to  the  actual  use  for 
which  the  paper  is  required,  and  of  being  incapable  of  numerical  comparison.  In 
devising  a  quantitative  method,  it  was  preferred,  therefore,  to  employ  butter  or  lard 
as  the  greasy  medium,  and  standards  had  to  be  fixed  to  express  the  degree  and  time  of 
resistance.  In  the  test  now  prescribed,  sheets  of  the  grease-proof  paper,  13  by  8  zm. 
in  size,  are  smeared  with  a  layer  of  fat  1  mm.  thick  and  25  sq.  cm.  in  area.  The 
fat  is  applied  by  means  of  a  zinc  template  having  a  square  hole  of  the  correct  area, 
and  the  excess  is  scraped  off  with  a  celluloid  straight-edge.  The  treated  paper  is  laid 
on  a  sheet  of  white  engine-sized  note-paper,  and  supported  on  a  glass  plate,  another 
glass  plate  loaded  with  a  500  grm.  weight  being  superposed. 

"  The  results  are  classified  by  an  examination  of  the  sheet  of  note-paper  after  a 
given  time  as  follows:  (1)  Perfectly  grease-proof,  no  stains  or  only  one  or  two  stains 
due  to  minute  pinholes;  (2)  grease-proof,  not  more  than  15  small,  practically  isolated 
stains;  (3)  fairly  grease-proof,  between  15  and  50  small  stains,  mostly  isolated;  (4) 
slightly  grease-proof,  numerous  stains,  largely  confluent,  covering  about  half  the  area 
under  treatment;  (5)  nojt  grease-proof,  stains  spreading  over  the  greater  portion  of  the 
area.  A  large  number  of  observations  have  shown  that  lard  has  a  greater  penetrating 
power  than  butter,  consequently  lard  has  been  suggested  as  the  standard  re-agent,  and 
one  hour  as  the  standard  time.  None  of  the  imitation  parchment  or  pergamyn  papers 
possesses  grease-proof  properties  approaching  those  of  the  real  vegetable  parchments, 
but  the  degree  of  resistance  may  be  determined  in  relation  to  the  purpose  for  which 
the  paper  is  required  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  ink  resistance  of  sized  writing  papers. 

THE  STRENGTH  OF  THE  SPRUCE  MARKET. 

Under  this  heading,  the  following  paragraph  appears  in  the  Timber  Trades 
Journal  of  January  20.  It  illustrates  the  condition  of  the  spruce  market  at  the  present 
time,  and  the  probable  condition  in  the  immediate  future: — 
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'k  The  prospects  of  a  sufficiency  of  tonnage  this  coming  season  are  not  hopeful, 
and  merchants,  therefore,  show  considerable  eagerness  to  secure  the  parcels  which 
from  time  to  time  find  their  way  from  the  lower  ports  to  the  British  market.  The 
stocks  of  spruce  on  this  side,  although  strongly  held  for  rising  prices  almost  every 
week,  have  been  greatly  reduced  by  the  recent  steady  consumption,  and,  given  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  war  next  season,  merchants  have  the  greatest  confidence  in  prices 
holding  even  after  finish  of  war  when  the  fresh  supplies  begin  to  arrive.  Of  course 
there  is  a  possibility,  now  that  the  Government  has  assumed  control  of  all  British 
shipping,  of  some  space  being  allotted  for  Canadian  wood,  but  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  any  large  volume  of  room  can  be  available  considering  the  many  equal  or  more 
pressing  needs  of  the  country  for  American  produce.  Stockholders  are,  therefore, 
very  hopeful  about  their  position,  and  although  prices  for  Swedish  redwood  have  not 
advanced  much  this  last  week  or  two,  the  upward  movement  in  spruce  values  is  still 
noticeable.  In  the  Mersey  district,  £40  and  upwards  is  paid  for  3  by  11  inch,  £36  to 
£37  for  3  by  9  inch,  and  sometimes  as  much  as  £34  for  7  inch.  Contracts  are  not  very 
numerous  at  the  moment,  but  the  prospects  of  prices  rising  further  are  considered  so 
strong  that  there  is  no  pressure  to  sell. 

BEEF  AND  MUTTON  IMPORTS. 


The  following  table  illustrates  the  quantity  and  value  of  beef  imported  during 
the  last  five  years.  Attention  is  drawn  to  the  large  increase  in  values  and  decrease 
in  quantities : — 

Quantity  Imported.  Declared  Value. 
Period.  Cwt.  £ 

January  to  December,  1912   S,6i5  4,162  15,824,680 

1913   9,901,0-82  18,874,346 

1914   9,677,966  23,2,65,104 

1915   10,448,731  2'8,2'95,251 

1916   8,738,459  32,684,353 

The  quantity  of  beef  preserved  other  than  by  salt  imported  last  year  was  1,616,- 
756  cwt.,  or  8-69  per  cent  less  than  during  the  previous  year.  The  declared  value 
showed  a  similar  reduction,  which  in  other  words  means  the  wholesale  price  during 
1916  should  have  been  the  same  as  during  1915.  The  United  States  supplies  of  both 
salt  and  fresh  beef  showed  an  increase  as  compared  with  the  previous  year.  Of  salt 
beef  the  United  Kingdom  received  64,630  cwt.,  an  increase  of  1-03  per  cent  as  com- 
pared with  1915,  and  of  fresh  beef  the  imports  were  930,207  cwt.,  or  52-78  per  cent 
more  than  in  1915.  In  1912  the  United  States  sent  us  only  6,111  cwt.  of  fresh  beef. 
The  supply  received  from  Uruguay  amounted  to  206,089  cwt.,  or  43-32  per  cent  less 
than  during  1915.  The  Argentine  supplies  were  4,027,673 -cwt.,  or  20-79  per  cent  less 
than  in  1915. 

The  Australasian  shipments  amounted  to  765,493  cwt.,  or  38-11  per  cent  less  than 
m  1915.  The  New  Zealand  supplies,  on  the  other  hand,  showed  an  increase  of  19-03 
per  cent,  and  amounted  to  875,087  cwt.  The  balance  of  the  imported  beef  came  from 
"  other  countries  "  not  separately  enumerated.  The  quantity  of  fresh  beef  received 
from  these  sources  last  year,  241,638  cwt.,  was  44-26  per  cent  more  than  in  1915. 


Mutton  Imports. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  and  value  of  mutton  imported  during  the 
last  five  years : — 

Quantity  Imported.  Declared  Value. 

Period.                                                              Cwt.  £ 

January  to  December,  1912                                         5,144,318  9,965,193 

1913                                           5,424,592  11,126,691 

1914                                           5,261,764  11,594,762 

1915                                           4,790,950  14, ISO, 348 

1916                                           3,079,789  113,689,044 
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Last  year's  supplies  of  preserved  mutton  were  43,226  cwt.,  as  against  60,270  cwt. 
in  1915.  The  supplies  from  Australasia  were  79-16  per  cent  less,  as  compared  with  the 
previous  year,  and  this  accounts  in  large  measure  for  the  shorter  supply  of  mutton 
received  last  year,  for  the  United  Kingdom  received  from  that  country  only  261,352 
cwt.  in  1916,  as  compared  with  1,277,339  cwt.  in  the  previous  year.  The  New  Zealand 
supplies  were  also  shorter  to  the  extent  of  5-58  per  cent,  and  amounted  to  2,287,377 
cwt.  The  Argentine  supplies  were  practically  the  same  as  in  1915.  From  Uruguay 
were  received  20,834  cwt.,  as  against  39,107  cwt.  Supplies  from  "other  countries," 
282,237  cwt.,  showed  an  increase  of  75-43  per  cent.  This  increase  is  likely  to  continue, 
for  it  arises  to  a  large  extent  from  the  development  of  the  frozen  mutton  industry 
in  Patagonia  and  Chili. 


RUSSIA. 

Keport  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  C.  F.  Just.) 

Petrograd,  January  20,  1917. 
Openings  for  Mill  Equipment  and  Supplies. 

NORTHERN  FOREST  EXPLOITATION. 

The  forest  wealth  of  Northern  Kussia  constitutes  one  of  the  greatest  undeveloped 
assets  of  the  Empire.  In  the  Governments  of  Archangel,  Vologda,  Olonetz,  Viatsk  and 
Tobolsk  there  are  some  ninety  million  dessiatines  of  almost  untouched  forests  of  com- 
mercial timber,  exploitation  of  which  has  become  now  an  economic  necessity  dictated 
by  the  need  of  improving  the  balance  of  trade  in  Russia's  favour  and  of  raising  the 
value  of  the  rouble. 

Conferences  have  taken  place  recently  between  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Domains 
and  all  the  northern  timber  exporting  firms  and  saw-mill  proprietors,  for  the  purpose 
of  concerting  measures  for  a  programme  of  development  calculated  to  secure  satis- 
factory results,  and  which  at  the  same  time  will  ensure  the  opening  up  of  these  northern 
districts. 

It  is  assumed  that  a  market  for  the  timber  will  be  found  in  the  allied  countries, 
chiefly  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  devastated  districts  of  Belgium  and  France,  and,  to  a 
less  extent,  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  Domains  ministry  estimates  the  possibility  ofi  obtaining  an  annual  cut  of  20 
million  logs,  or  approximately  one  million  standards  of  sawn  goods.  It  seems  doubtful 
whether  the  present  means  of  production  in  the  regions  in  question  are  capable  of 
dealing  immediately  with  so  large  an  annual  cut.  An  enlargement  of  the  existing 
mills,  and  the  creation  of  new  saw  mills  will  be  necessary,  as  well  as  the  establishment 
of  other  industrial  concerns  using  wood  as  their  raw  material  for  the  manufacture  of 
mechanical  and  chemical  wood  pulp,  paper  wooden  ware,  matches,  sashes  and  doors, 
mouldings,  etc.  It  is  regarded  as  essential  for  the  end  in  view,  that  as  little  as  possible 
of  Russian  timber  should  be  exported  in  an  unmanufactured  state. 

Resolutions  Passed  by  Conference. 

A  number  of  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  conference  regarding  the  opinion 
that  the  estimate  of  20  million  logs  could  be  handled  by  Russian  capital  and  Russian 
labour,  and  that  the  granting  of  concessions  to  foreigners  should  not  take  place;  that 
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a  new  federation  or  syndicate  comprising  all  the  timber  exporters  in  Northern  Russia 
be  created,  to  whose  members  small  concessions  be  made,  the  terms  of  such  concession 
to  run  from  three  to  twelve  years  for  the  production  of  sawn  goods,  and  up  to 
thirty-six  years  for  the  production  of  pulp.  In  the  latter  case  suitable  dis- 
tricts to  be  selected  and  water-power  to  be  given  free;  that  all  logs  sold  from  the 
Government  forests  be  sold  exclusively  to  the  new  federation,  which  would  itself  take 
over  the  direct  sales  to  the  representatives  -of  the  allied  Governments,  and  that  no 
Government  monopoly  be  created ;  that  members  of  the  federation  be  entitled  to  import 
duty  free  the  machinery  and  materials  required  for  the  extension  of  existing  mills  and 
for  the  creation  of  new  ones;  that  employees  be  treated  as  working  for  the  defence  of 
the  State  and  therefore  not  to  be  called  up  for  military  service. 

WHERE  CAN  ADA'' S  INTEREST  LIES. 

Canada's  interest  in  these  proposals  will  be  solely  in  the  ability  of  her  manufac- 
turers to  participate  in  the  supply  of  the  saw-mill  machinery  equipment,  wood-working 
machine  tools  as  well  as  the  mill  and  factory  supplies  that  will  be  required,  all  of  -which 
may  be  said  to  be  our  particular  specialities.  There  will  be  openings  also  in  other 
directions,  as  the  development  contemplated  will  call  for  much  contracting  work,  as 
well  as  machinery  for  widening  and  deepening  canals, .for  river  improvements,  the 
provision  of  a  large  complement  of  tugs  and  barges  and  for  general  supplies  of  great 
variety. 

Personal  Representation  Indispensable. 

It  need  hardly  be  emphasized  that  in  connection  with  such  openings  the  personal 
investigation  by  Canadian  manufacturers  or  of  their  expert  representatives  is  indis- 
pensable, if  practical  results  are  to  follow.  Probably  the  opening  of  a  bureau  of 
information  on  joint  account  in  Petrograd  for  dealing  with  such  matters  would 
meet  the  situation  most  effectively.  The  present  occasion  for  instance  would  provide 
the  opportunity  for  introducing  the  most  up-to-date  methods  of  Canadian  saw-mill 
practice,  especially  the  use  of  band  saw  machinery  as  against  the  reciprocating  frame 
saw  for  dealing  with  the  large  size  timber  of  these  virgin  forests;  inquiry  into  ques- 
tion- relating  to  financial  and  exchange  matters,  credit  terms  and  Russian  business 
methods  generally.  All  these  matters  can  only  be  studied  and  considered  adequately 
by  personal  contact  with  the  interests  concerned,  and  it  is  only  upon  their  proper 
settlement  that  the  foundation  of  broad  and  permanent  trade  relations  can  be  estab- 
lished between  the  two  countries.  The  Russian  responds  very  readily  to  new  methods 
which  have  proved  their  usefulness  in  countries  like  Canada,  where  the  conditions  and 
climate  so  closely  resemble  his  own.  In  the  past  Norway  and  Sweden  have  supplied 
much  of  the  equipment  of  Russian  and  Finnish  timber  industries,  and  these  countries 
will  undoubtedly  be  our  keen  competitors  in  the  future,  but  there  should  be  room  for 
all. 

THE  WHITE  SEA  DISTRICT. 

The  important  role  which  Archangel  has  been  playing  during  the  present  war, 
coupled  with  the  new  ice-free  port  in  the  Gulf  of  Kola  which  has  now  been  con- 
nected with  the  Russian  railway  system,  gives  quite  a  new  significance  to  the  White 
Sea  district.  A  writer  in  the  Official  Trade  Gazette,  Petrograd,  calls  attention  to 
the  great  activities  which  will  undoubtedly  be  developed  at  these  ports  after  the  war. 
It  is  generally  accepted  that  much  of  Russian  trade  with  Western  Europe  and  with 
Canada  will  be  done  by  way  of  the  White  Sea  district  ports,  or  at  least  these  ports 
will  be  given  the  preference.    The  distance  from  Moscow  to  the  White  Sea  ports  is 
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about  the  same  as  to  Windau  and  other  Baltic  ports.  Siberian  exports  such  as  butter, 
cheese,  bacon,  wheat,  rather  than  go  to  the  latter  ports,  will  be  diverted  to  the 
northern  ports.  Again  there  are  the  timber  shipments  from  the  White  Sea  and  these 
will  undoubtedly  increase  each  year  more  and  more. 

Such  a  prospective  is  closely  connected  with  the  economic  development  of  all  the 
White  Sea  country,  which  will  undoubtedly  react  upon  the  local  population.  Labour 
and  capital  are  already  being  attracted,  and,  although,  the  opportunities  at  present 
are  due  largely  to  the  war  conditions,  it  should  not  be  difficult  to  retain  permanently 
this  co-operation  in  connection  with  the  encouraging  prospective  development  which 
must  follow  and  which  will  have  the  earnest  support  of  the  authorities. 

The  first  problem  of  the  economic  development  of  the  White  Sea  country  lies 
in  its  agricultural  possibilities  for  which  the  climate  cannot  be  considered  an  obstacle. 
If  the  district  is  unsuitable  for  wheat,  then  for  the  coarser  grains  and  for  other  kinds 
of  farming,  especially  cattle  rearing,  it  is  very  suitable.  This  opens  up  a  vista  for 
several  important  industries,  especially  for  dairying,  buttermaking,  and  such  asso- 
ciated undertakings  as  bacon-curing,  poultry  and  eggs.  The  chief  obstacle  at  present 
to  close  settlement  lies  in  the  want  of  roads,  and  on  account  of  the  large  marshy 
tracts. 


DRUGS  AND  DENTAL  SUPPLIES  DEMANDED  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

The  attention  of  Canadian  pharmaceutical  manufacturers  is  referred  to  page  597 
("Tenders  Invited,  Australia "),  of  this  issue  of  the  Weekly  Bulletin,  where  a  list 
of  drugs  and  dental  supplies  which  are  required  by  the  New  South  Wales  Drug 
Depot  is  enumerated. 


FOREIGN  MARKETS  FOR  OFFICE  SUPPLIES. 

Norway. 

{United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 

There  is  a  limited  demand  in  Christiania  for  steel-filing  equipment  and  loose-leaf 
record  books.  Most  filing  cases  in  use  here  are  made  of  wood  and  are  supplied  by 
domestic  manufacturers,  a  small  proportion  only  being  imported  from  Sweden  and  the 
United  States.  A  large  local  firm  has  adopted  steel  filing  cases,  but  their  sale  here  is 
small. 

Most  of  the  office  conveniences  and  supplies  come  from  Germany,  with  smaller 
quantities  from  England  and  the  United  States ;  but  many  such  articles,  which  can  be 
seen  in  most  American  offices,  have  never  been  sold  here,  probably  because  no  serious 
attempt  has  been  made  to  introduce  them. 

The  largest  bank  in  Christiania,  the  Centralbanken  for  Norge,  has  adopted  the 
loose-leaf  system  for  all  its  records,  and  it  may  therefore  be  assumed  that  there  would 
be  no  objection  to  such  a  system. 

Business  houses  are  generally  adopting  more  modern  office  systems  and  are  taking 
more  interest  in  the  appearance  of  their  offices.  Local  manufacturers  import  Ameri- 
can office  furniture  as  models  and  make  clever  imitations.  The  prices -of  the  imita- 
tions are  somewhat  lower  than  those  of  similar  American  makes,  but  the  workmanship 
and  appearance  are  not  so  good. 
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The  importation  of  these  goods  is  handled  by  both  wholesale  and  retailers.  Each 
firm  has  a  large  retail  store  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  with  a  staff  of  travelling  sales- 
men who  solicit  business  from  the  retail  shops  throughout  Norway.  These  firms  stand 
well  financially,  and  in  their  arrangements  for  importing  specialties  make  contracts 
with  the  manufacturers  for  exclusive  agencies  of  a  more  or  less  permanent  character. 

One  firm  in  Christiania  stated  that  it  might  be  interested  in  loose-leaf  devices 
and  would  like  to  hear  from  American  manufacturers  on  the  subject.  It  has  a  special 
department  for  filing  cases  and  furniture,  but  in  these  lines  it  seemed  satisfied  with 
the  goods  now  handled. 

Another  firm  displayed  much  interest  in  steel  filing  cases  and  thought  that  some- 
thing could  be  done  here  in  this  line.  It  would  like  particulars  as  to  prices,  styles,  etc. 
It  also  handles  loose-leaf  devices  and  carries  many  other  articles  of  American  manu- 
facture. 

Another  firm,  very  old,  but  not  so  progressive  as  the  other  two,  practically  confines 
itself  to  goods  of  German  origin. 

The  freight  question  is  the  one  great  obstacle  at  present  to  the  introduction  of 
bulky'  American  office  furniture.  The  rates  from  New  York  run  as  high  as  $1  per 
cubic  foot,  which  brings  the  ultimate  cost  of  the  goods  so  high  that  it  is  a  question 
whether  much  could  be  done  at  present  in  these  lines.  But  American  furniture  is 
greatly  admired  and  the  higher  price  would  not  prevent  some  of  the  larger  firms  from 
purchasing  it. 

Brazil. 

Market  for  Loose-leaf  Books. 

The  market  for  loose-leaf  books,  which  is  increasing  in  Brazil,  depends  to  a 
certain  extent  upon  certain  laws  that  prevail  here  governing  the  registry  at  the  "Junjta, 
Commercial"  of  the  books  used  by  business  houses.  Such  registration  applies  to  the 
journal  and  cash  book,  which  must  be  numbered  consecutively  by  pages,  each  of  which 
is  signed  and  stamped  by  the  authorities  of  the  bureau  mentioned.  There  would  obvi- 
vously  be  no  advantage  in  using  a  loose-leaf  book  under  these  restrictions,  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  such  registration  would  be  granted. 

Press  copy  books  for  copies  of  commercial  letters  are  registered  in  the  same 
manner,  and  books  thus  registered  carry  more  weight  as  evidence  before  the  Brazilian 
courts.  In  these  books  no  erasures  are  allowed,  but  errors  must  be  visibly  stricken 
out  by  the  pen. 

Besides  the  books  already  mentioned,  and  special  books  for  certain  classes  of  busi- 
ness, a  business  house  usually  uses  a  ledger,  a  current-account  book,  and  a  sales  book. 

The  manager  of  an  important  American  concern  here,  handling  office  .supplies 
extensively,  states  that  he  has  not  undertaken  the  sale  of  loose-leaf  books  by  reason 
of  the  expensive  educational  campaign  which  would  be  required  to  bring  these  books 
into  general  use.  Most  stationers,  however,  carry  loose-leaf  books  in  stock,  and  the 
standard  American  sizes  and  styles  are  frequently  to  be  seen. 

Steel  Furniture  Sales  Hampered  by  High  Prices. 

The  market  here  for  steel  furniture  has  been  somewhat  limited  by  reason  of  the 
high  customs  duties,  and  more  recently  by  high  freight  rates.  Although  it  is  much 
admired,  American  steel  furniture  would  find  much  more  favour  if  the  ultimate  sell- 
ing price  could  be  materially  reduced.  It  has  a  sure  market  because  of  its  being  insect 
proof,  provided  prices  are  sufficiently  low. 
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Dutch  West  Indies. 

The  island  of  Curasao  has  a  population  of  about  33,000,  of  which  number  only 
about  2,000  are  white.  Willemstad,  the  only  town  on  the  island,  has  a  population  of 
about  11,000.   All  the  business  of  the  island  centres  in  Willemstad. 

There  is  no  systematic  agriculture  on  the  island.  There  are  no  manufacturing 
industries  to  speak  of  outside  of  the  weaving  of  straw  hats.  The  chief  business  is  the 
transhipment  of  cargo.  On  account  of  the  importance  of  Willemstad  as  a  port  of 
transhipment,  there  is  more  business  here  than  one  usually  finds  in  a  town  of  11,000 
people  in  this  part  of  the  world. 

Steel  Furniture  Almost  Unknown. 

There  is  very  little  modern  office  furniture  in  the  city.  A  few  of  the  larger  firms 
are  buying  modern  desks  and  a  few  filing  cabinets.  One  of  the  chief  hindrances  to 
the  sale  of  modern  furniture  is  the  local  production  of  good  imitations  of  American 
models  in  mahogany.  Mahogany  is  cheap  here  and  the  native  carpenters  and  cabinet- 
makers are  skillful  in  imitating  a  modern  desk  or  filing  cabinet. 

While  steel  furniture  would  perhaps  be  best  suited  to  this  climate,  bugs  and  ants 
are  not  nearly  so  destructive  here  as  they  are  in  many  tropical  places,  and  wooden 
cabinets  last  a  long  time.  The  climate,  too,  is  fairly  dry ;  there  is  not  enough  moisture 
to  affect  furniture.  I  know  of  no  steel  furniture  on  the  island,  outside  of  some  steel 
safes.  It  is  unlikely  that  steel  office  fittings  will  be  much  used  here  unless  they  can 
be  bought  at  the  same  price  as  good  wooden  ones. 

Small  market  for  Loose-leaf  Books. 

There  is  no  law  in  this  colony,  so  far  as  can  be  learned,  that  prohibits  the  use  of 
loose-leaf  ledgers,  journals,  and  cash  books,  but  such  devices  are  as  yet  not  much  used. 
There  seems  to  be  no  prejudice  against  them,  but  the  people  are  slow  to  make  changes. 

The  firms  that  may  be  interested  in  buying  office  supplies  would  prefer  to  buy 
direct  rather  than  through  an  agency.  Correspondence  with  them  should  be  in 
Spanish,  although  English  is  generally  understood  by  the  business  men  here.  One 
firm  is  thinking  of  opening  a  bank  of  deposit  and  discount,  and  as  it  is  very  progressive, 
it  may  be  interested  in  a  complete  set  of  loose-leaf  books  for  a  bank.  Credit  informa- 
tion may  be  obtained  through  Dun's  or  Bradstreet's,  which  have  correspondents  here, 
or  through  other  commercial  agencies. 

The  duty  on  loose-leaf  books  would  be  3  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Honduras. 

The  business  men  of  Honduras  who  have  visited  this  consulate  and  investigated  the 
filing  devices  here  used,  have  invariably  expressed  admiration.  Nevertheless  there  is  no 
developed  market  for  this  class  of  supplies.  The  principal  difficulty  in  introducing 
modern  devices  is  the  high  cost  of  freight  and  customs  duties.  There  are  no  interior 
railroads  in  this  district,  and  the  Pacific  port  itself  is  on  an  island,  so  that  the  freight 
handling  from  ship  side  to  this  city,  a  distance  of  only  125  miles,  is  sometimes  more 
than  the  entire  cost  of  ocean  freight  from  New  York  plus  customs  duties. 

Duties. 

The  custom  duty  on  all  steel  furniture  is  5  cents  silver  per  half -kilo  (about  $0,016 
per  pound).  If  there  are  adornments  of  other  metal,  such  as  brass  handles  or  brass 
card  holders,  the  duty  is  8  cents  per  half -kilo  ($0,025  per  pound).  Wooden  furniture 
commands  a  duty  of  30  cents  per  half -kilo  ($0,095  per  pound).  The  duty  on  accounting 
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records  and  binding  devices  is  10  to  15  cents  per  half -kilo  ($0,032  to  $0,048  per  pound). . 
Warehouse,  toll,  and  port  charges  add  approximately  2£  cents  per  half-kilo  ($0,008  per 
pound)  to  the  above  prices. 

The  bulk  of  business  in  this  consular  district  is  handled  by  direct  representation  in 
New  York  and  San  Francisco.  Most  stores  here  are  general  dealers;  there  are  almost 
no  manufacturers'  sales  agents  or  commission  men.  Correspondence  must  be  in 
Spanish. 

Spain. 

Modern  business  methods  are  followed  in  Barcelona  and  many  offices  are  equipped 
like  offices  in  the  United  States.  Filing  cabinets  and  other  devices  are  on  sale  and  are 
gradually  coming  into  general  use;  but  there  is  no  extensive  market  for  loose-leaf 
record  books,  because  Spanish  commercial  regulations  forbid  the  use  by  business  houses 
of  journals  and  certain  other  records  that  are  not  fully  bound,  folded  and  paged.  This 
law  is  in  force  to  prevent  any  dishonest  practice  in  the  pursuit  of  business  or  the  exhi- 
bition of  misleading  records  in  suits  at  law. 

Small  office  conveniences  and  supplies  of  American  manufactures  are  sold  in 
Barcelona.  The  heavy  customs  duty  and  freightage  on  larger  pieces,  such  as  steel  filing 
sections  and  furniture,  have  hitherto  been  a  serious  obstacle  to  their  popularization  in 
the  local  market.  But  the  Barcelona  agents  for  American  typewriters  in  several 
instances  have  showrooms  where  other  office  furniture  is  exhibited. 

Correspondence  in  Spanish. 

In  correspondence  it  would  be  best  to  use  Spanish.  Credit  ratings  may  be  obtained 
from  an  agency  such  as  Dun's,  which  has  a  branch  office  in  Barcelona,  or  through  the 
local  correspondents  of  American  banks.  It  would  be  well  to  offer  prospective  cus- 
tomers in  Spain  the  most  attractive  possible  terms  of  sale,  which  should  compare 
favourably  with  the  terms  granted  under  normal  conditions  by  European  manufac- 
turers; these  are  generally  credits  of  60  to  90  days  or  cash  30  days  after  receipt  of 
merchandise. 

Small  Market  in  Malaga  District. 

Practically  no  filing  equipment  of  any  kind  is  on  sale  here,  but  a  stationer 
became  sub-agent  in  Malaya  a  year  ago  for  a  business  man  in  Madrid.  The  latter  has 
just  started  a  factory,  in  which  he  puts  together  office  furniture,  filing  sections,  etc., 
which  he  imports  knocked  down.  His  catalogue  shows  American  goods  of  quartered 
oak.  The  agent  in  Malaga  has  sold  only  one  section.  He  has  no  room  in  his  store 
to  place  these  goods  on  exhibition,  and,  as  is  customary  here,  makes  no  special  effort 
to  let  people  know  about  them.  Three  or  four  merchants  have  ordered  wooden  filing 
sections  direct  from  the  United  States,  after  having  seen  the  filing  cabinet  in  the 
consulate. 

Only  a  few  of  the  business  men  here  seem  ,to  be  interested  in  modern  methods ; 
the  majority  would  rather  not  spend  money  for  filing  cabinets.  Few  merchants  in 
Malaga  have  so  voluminous  a  correspondence  that  the  need  of  a  filing  cabinet  is 
pressing.  Undoubtedly  more  filing  equipment  could  be  sold,  however,  if  it  were  not 
so  difficult  to  have  the  goods  seen.  No  retail  dealer  here,  it  is  thought,  has  the  space 
in  his  store  to  put  the  goods  on  exhibition,  nor  would  he  want  to  buy  one  until  he 
had  received  an  order. 

High  Freight  Rates. 

The  freight  rates  from  the  United  States  would  make  it  impossible  at  present 
for  ready-made,  steel,  filing  cabinets  to  compete  against  wooden  ones  imported  in> 
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parts  and  put  together  here,  even  though  the  former  pays  a  lower  rate  of  duty.  On 
steel  filing  equipment  (from  the  United  States)  the  duty  would  be  $6.75  per  100 
kilogrammes  net,  or  a  little  over  3  cents  a  pound.  On  oak  furniture,  in  parts,  it 
would  be  $10  per  100  kilogrammes  net,  or  44  cents  a  pound.  The  great  difference  in 
the  freight  would  be  due  to  the  cubic  space  occupied  by  steel  equipment. 

Switzerland. 

The  larger  houses  in  the  St.  Gall  consular  district  are  interested  in  modern  office 
equipment,  and  employ  it  to  a  considerable  extent,  although  there  is  great  room  for 
improvement.  At  present  the  importation  of  filing  cabinets  and  other  furniture  is 
difficult  owing  to  the  freight,  which  is  paid  by  the  amount  of  room  occupied. 

The  laws  of  Switzerland  do  not  prohibit  the  use  of  loose-leaf  ledgers,  journals, 
and  cash  books.  They  merely  provide  that  the  books  be  kept  in  a  regular  manner 
("  ordnungsgemas  But  the  account  books  from  the  United  States  do  not  please 
the  local  firms,  because  they  are  not  lined  to  suit  their  requirements.  The  custom 
here  is  to  have  such  books  lined  on  order  of  the  purchaser. 

The  local  dealers  usually  buy  outright,  three  months  net  or  30  days  with  3  to  5 
per  cent. 

Another  difficulty  at  present  is  the  unsatisfactory  shipping  conditions.  This  is 
very  discouraging,  since  the  present  time,  when  other  sources  of  supply  are  closed, 
should  be  used  to  establish  a  firm  foothold  for  American  goods. 

United  Kingdom. 

There  is  always  a  market  in  England  for  office  equipment,  provided  an  efficient 
agent  is  appointed  and  sufficient  sums  are  spent  regularly  each  year  for  advertising 
in  suitable  journals.  As  many  of  the  well-known  agents  are  already  bound  to  firms 
trading  on  the  English  market,  it  is  suggested  that  advertisements  might  be  placed 
in  the  Organizer,  2  Breams  Building,  London,  E.C.;  The  Stationer,  £6a  Tudor 
Street,  E.G.;  and  The  System  43-14  Shoe  Lane,  E.G.,  to  obtain  agents  who  may  be 
free  to  accept  appointment.  It  is  possible  that  the  secretary  of  the  Manufacturers 
Agents'  Association,  90-91  Queen  street,  Gheapside,  E.G.,  London,  might  be  able  to 
suggest  desirable  firms. 

The  agent,  who  must  be  appointed,  to  get  present  or  future  results,  would  prob- 
ably work  on  commission,  but  this  would  form  the  subject  of  negotiation  and  agree- 
ment. With  a  new  article  in  competition  with  those  already  on  the  market,  there 
might  be  difficulty  in  getting  dealers  to  buy  outright  but  the  agent  should  be  able 
to  advise  on  all  points. 
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BRITISH  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCE  IMPORTS. 


This  account,  taken  from  the  Board  of  Trade  Journal,  shows  the  quantities  of 
certain  kinds  of  agricultural  produce  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  week 
ended  January  20,  1917,  together  with  quantities  imported  the  corresponding  week 
of  the  previous  year : — 
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MS 


Animals,  living — 

Oxen,  bulls,  cows,  and  calves.  .   .  .   .  .   .  .number. 

Sheep  and  lambs   " 

Swine   .  .  " 

Horses   " 

Fresh  meat — 

Beef,  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)  .  . .  .cwt. 

Mutton  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen).  " 

Pork  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)  .  .  " 

Meat,  unenumerated,  fresh  (including  refri- 
gerated and  frozen)  " 

Salted  or  preserved  meat — 

Bacon   " 

Beef   " 

Hams   " 

Pork  .;   " 

Meat,  unenumerated,  salted  " 

Meat,  preserved,  otherwise  than  by  salting 

(including  tinned  and  canned)   " 

Dairy  produce  and  substitutes — 

Butter  " 

Margarine   " 

Cheese  ^  . .  " 

Milk,  fresh,  in  cans  or  drums   " 

"      cream  " 

"     condensed   " 

"      preserved,  other  kinds.  " 

Eggs  1 ;  grt.  hundr. 

Poultry  value  £ 

Game   .   " 

Rabbits,  dead  (fresh  and  frozen)..    ..  '..  ..cwt. 

Lard   " 

Corn,  grain,  meal  and  flour — 

Wheat  " 

Wheat-meal  and  flour..  " 

Barley.  .   .  .   .  .   .   " 

Oats   " 

Peas  c£   " 

Beans  a   " 

Maize  or  Indian  corn   " 

Fruit,  raw — 

Apples  " 


Hay  

Straw.  .  .  . 
Moss  litter. 


tons. 


Hops  cwt. 

Locust  beans   " 

Vegetables,  raw — 

Onions  bush. 

Potatoes  cwt. 

Tomatoes   " 

Unenumerated  value  f 

Vegetables,  dried  cwt. 

"         preserved  by  canning  " 


Week  ended 
Jan.  22,  1916.    Jan.  20,  1917. 
23  2 


144,856 
63,376 
9,716 

11,655 

94,744 
891 

17,565 
493 
761 

15,298 

74,529 
44,616 
43,973 


19,470 
12 

220,857 
16,452 
121 
13,952 
53,695 

1,506,600 
111,200 
704,400 
5  5  4,  (MM) 
30,160 
34,330 
914,800 

27,215 
9 


412 
7,195 
4,501 

75,268 
61 

27,537 
6,449 
8,310 

38,180 


53 

87,899 
34,806 
6,063 

25,066 

177,056 
1,911 
28,003 
178 
556 

37,220 

57,795 
70,637 
19,174 


22,822 

97,338 
7,208 
10  O 
18,994 
20,452 

,60  4,  (MM)' 
175,400 
185,600 
76,800 
62,700 
6,190 
336,200 

49,452 


281 
201 
28,100 

64,261 

59 
16,159 

2,781 
52,75(9 

1,612 
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REVIEW  OF  THE  FROZEN  MEAT  TRADE  OF  THE  WORLD  FOR  1916. 

The  underlying  report  on  the  frozen  meat  trade  of  the  world  during  1916  has  been 
taken  from  the  Annual  Review  of  the  Frozen  Meat  Trade,  issued  by  W.  Weddel  & 
Company,  London,  England. 

GENERAL  RETROSPECT  OF  1916. 

Trading  under  Government  control  in  1915  was  an  experiment.  In  1916  it  became 
a  habit.  The  entire  production  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and  a  large  proportion 
of  the  River  Plate  outputs  were  purchased  outright  by  the  Government,  chiefly  for 
army  requirements.  A  year  ago  there  was  no  alternative  left  for  frozen  meat  traders 
but  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  changed  conditions;  and  this  is  just  what  both 
importers  and  retailers  succeeded  in  doing  during  1916,  though  not  without  much  loss 
and  hardship  in  many  cases.  That  the  disabilities  arising  out  of  the  change  should 
have  fallen  upon  British  shoulders  almost  entirely,  while  the  foreign  firms  engaged  in 
the  trade  enjoyed  a  spell  of  exceptional  prosperity,  may  have  been  accidental,  or  it  may 
be  considered  only  natural,  under  the  circumstances;  but,  none  the  less,  it  provided 
matter  for  frequent  and  critical  comment. 

From  a  purely  commercial  point  of  view,  the  history  of  the  past  year  was  not  one 
of  any  real  interest  so  far  as  imported  meats  were  concerned.  Market  quotations 
showed  wide  fluctuations  for  most  descriptions,  but,  in  the  case  of  Australian  and  New 
Zealand  mutton  and  lamb,  the  course  of  prices  was  rendered  artificially  steady  through 
the  control  exercised  by  the  British  Government.  Ordinary  trading  in  these  descrip- 
tions was  practically  non-existent.  South  American  chilled  beef  and  frozen  mutton 
and  lamb  were  the  principal  classes  of  imported  meat  free  from  restriction  as  regards 
price,  though  even  they  were  limited  in  volume  by  the  amount  of  freight  provided  by 
the  Government.  Values,  on  average,  were  distinctly  higher  than  in  1915,  more 
especially  in  the  case  of  home-fed  meats. 

The  British  stock  farmer  may  be  said  to  have  "  come  into  his  own 99  since  the  out- 
break of  war,  and  last  year  he  secured  prices  beyond  the  highest  levels  ruling  in  the 
days  before  frozen  meat  importations  were  even  thought  of,  the  average  of  top  quota- 
tions at  Smithfield  Market  being  Is.  0|d.  per  pound  for  Scotch  mutton,  and  10|d. 
per  pound  for  English  beef.  The  home  production  was  probably  larger  than  in  1915, 
as  the  agricultural  returns  taken  on  June  4  last  revealed  an  unexpected  increase  in 
the  number  of  cattle  and  sheep  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  totals  were  all-round 
about  2  per  cent  above  those  of  1915,  and,  in  respect  of  cattle,  were  the  highest  ever 
recorded,  a  somewhat  remarkable  position,  in  view  of  the  shrinkage  which  might  well 
have  taken  place,  ever  since  August,  1914. 

The  cost  of  feeding  stuffs  and  labour  may  have  increased  materially;  the  curtail- 
ment of  the  supply  of  frozen  meats  may  have  induced  a  large  number  of  consumers  to 
transfer  their  demand  to  home-killed;  fish  may  have  been  very  scarce,  and  some  other 
commodities  may  have  been  in  short  supply;  but,  after  making  due  allowance  for  all 
these  factors,  it  remains  worthy  of  note  that  the  same  average  advance  of  25  per  cent 
was  established  for  the  plentiful  home  supplies,  as  for  the  greatly  reduced  imported 
supplies. 

The  estimated  supply  of  home-killed  and  imported  beef,  mutton  and  lamb  together, 
was  1,677,548  tons,  or  only  150,000  tons  less  than  in  1913,  the  heaviest  year  recorded; 
but  inasmuch  as  large  quantities — fully  equal  to  that  reduction — were  diverted  last 
year  to  the  British  armies  on  the  continent  and  elsewhere,  it  is  fairly  evident  that  the 
nation  as  a  whole  is  eating  practically  the  same  amount  of  meat  as  in  peace  time. 

The  increased  quantities  of  frozen  beef  thus  diverted  from  the  British  market  in 
order  to  supply  the  armies  of  the  Allies  can  hardly  fail  to  bring  about  satisfactory 
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developments  from  the  producers'  point  of  view,  seeing  that  the  greatly  extended  out- 
lets thus  created  and  established  are  likely  to  facilitate  the  sale  of  frozen  meat  on  the 
continent,  when  trade  becomes  normal  again.  These  results  should  ultimately  be 
secured  not  only  in  those  countries  in  which  frozen  meat  is  now  being  used,  but  in 
others  which,  while  realizing  its  merits,  are  unable  at  present  to  take  advantage  of 
them.  This  extension  of  trade  was  only  rendered  possible  by  additions  having  been 
made  to  the  French  and  Italian  refrigerated  fleets.  Apart  from  supplying  army 
requirements,  these  importations  served  the  useful  purposes  of  conserving  the  flocks 
and  herds,  and  checking  any  tendency  to  undue  inflation  of  prices,  in  France  and 
Italy. 

Freight  continued  to  be  short,  despite  the  vast  fleets  of  British  and  foreign  refri- 
gerated steamers  now  afloat.  Their  combined  cubic  capacity  was  equal  to  carrying- 
more  than  twice  the  quantity  of  meat  actually  shipped  last  year;  but  army  transport 
requirements,  limitations  of  storage,  accidents,  unavoidable  delays,  and  the  demands 
of  other  trades,  prevented  anything  like  the  full  powers  of  these  steamers  being  utilized 
for  importing  meat. 

Until  the  available  supply  of  tonnage  can  be  still  further  increased,  or  existing 
methods  of  loading  modified,  the  recommendation  made  in  the  interim  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Food  Prices,  issued  in  September,  to  the  effect  that  efforts  should  be 
made  to  foster  the  erection  of  additional  refrigerating  plant  in  Brazil,  etc.,  is  beside 
the  mark.  The  main  difficulty  is  not  supplies,  but  transport.  There  are  freezing 
plants  now  standing  practically  idle,  solely  because  more  steamers  are  not  available; 
and  the  existing  plants  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  Uruguay,  and  Patagonia  are  not 
being  utilized  to  more  than  two-thirds  of  their  aggregate  capacity. 

A  suggestion  was  made  in  the  minority  memorandum  of  the  same  committee,  to 
the  effect  that  the  Government  method  already  adopted  of  "  regulating  "  selling  prices 
artificially  might  be  extended  with  advantage  to  the  nation.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how 
this  could  be  done  without  at  the  same  time  controlling  the  sale  of  home-fed  meats, 
which,  after  all,  represent  in  normal  times  62  per  cent,  and  under  present  conditions, 
68  per  cent  of  the  country's  meat  consumption.  It  certainly  seems  futile  to  think  of 
"  regulating  "  meat  prices  in  this  country  by  simply  placing  selling  limits  upon  certain 
lines  of  frozen  mutton  and  lamb  (the  disposable  quantity  of  which  does  not  amount 
to  5  per  cent  of  the  total  consumption  in  this  country),  and  at  the  same  time  leaving 
home  meats  uncontrolled,  these  being  after  all  the  dominating  factor  in  the  trade. 

The  retail  trade  passed  through  many  vicissitudes  last  year-;  but  after  the  enforced 
elimination  of  a  considerable  percentage  of  their  numbers,  the  retailers  who  survived 
the  process  were  latterly  able  to  carry  on  business  on  fairly  satisfactory  lines.  The 
necessity  felt  by  many  of  their  customers  to  economize  led  to  an  improved  demand  for 
the  "  inferior  cuts,"  with  the  result  that  losses  on  "  clearing  up  sales  " — the  bugbear 
of  the  retailer — were  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  general  run  of  retail  prices  was 
raised  in  midsummer,  when  wholesale  values  were  higher  than  during  the  closing 
months  of  the  year,  and  were  well  maintained  latterly. 

The  total  receipts  of  all  kinds  of  frozen  and  chilled  meat  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1916  were  only  533,811  tons,, as  against  662,925  tons  in  1915,  and  694,427 
tons  in  1914.  The  Board  of  Trade  valuations  of  these  arrivals  were  £36,484,143  in 
1916,  as  compared  with  £39,576,930  in  1915,  and  £30,059,527  in  1914. 

The  world's  export  output  of  frozen  and  chilled  beef,  mutton  and  lamb  in  1916 
is  estimated  at  915,380  tons,  as  against  881,075  tons  in  1915,  and  800,375  tons  in  1914, 
thus  leaving  381,569  tons,  218,150  tons,  and  105,948  tons,  respectively,  to  represent 
the  exports  to  countries  other  than  the  United  Kingdom. 

SUPPLIES  OF  IMPORTED  MEAT. 

Mutton. — Importations  of  frozen  mutton  from  all  sources  in  1916  amounted  to 
4,192,298  carcases,  as  compared  with  6,463,368  carcases  received  in  the  previous  year — 
a  decrease  of  2,271,070  carcases,  or  35-1  per  cent.  Australian  supplies  were  reduced 
by  no  fewer  than  1,908,993  carcases,  or  88  per  cent,  and  New  Zealand  by  420,107  car- 
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cases,  while  South  America  sent  a  slight  increase  of  3,231  carcases.  From  the  United 
States  56,866  carcases  were  received,  as  against  2,550  carcases  in  the  previous  year. 

Taking  the  various  South  American  countries  separately,  the  Argentine  figures 
are  practically  unchanged,  but  there  is  a  big  reduction  of  68,263  carcases  to  be  recorded 
in  Uruguayan  arrivals,  set  oft*  by  an  increase  of  67,245  carcases  from  Patagonia  (Chili). 

Lamb. — Arrivals  during  the  year  totalled  4,280,438  carcases  against  5,727,993 
carcases  in  1915,  a  shrinkage  of  1,447,555  carcases,  or  25-2  per  cent.  Australia  was 
responsible  for  a  reduction  of  1,002,030  carcases,  and  New  Zealand  for  666,868  car- 
cases. There  was  an  increase  of  196,614  carcases  from  South  America,  made  up  of 
130,378  carcases  from  Argentina,  and  82,970  carcases  from  Patagonia,  less  a  decrease 
of  16,734  carcases  from  Uruguay.  It  is  some  years  since  any  frozen  lamb  was  received 
from  the  United  States,  but  last  year  24,709  carcases  came  to  hand  from  that  source. 

Adding  mutton  and  lamb  together  the  importations  amounted  to  8,472,736  car- 
cases— a  reduction  of  3,718,625  carcases,  or  30-5  per  cent,  on  the  total  for  1915. 

Frozen  Beef. — The  imports  of  frozen  beef  in  1916,  amounting  to  3,346,188  quarters, 
fell  short  of  the  1915  total  of  4,113,265  quarters  by  767,077  quarters,  or  18-6  per  cent, 
but  were  appreciably  greater  than  in  any  earlier  year.  Decreases  have  to  be  recorded 
of  551,781  quarters  from  Australia,  475,671  quarters  from  the  Argentine  Republic, 
and  8,875  quarters  from  Uruguay.  On  the  other  hand  there  were  increases  of  157,452 
quarters  from  New  Zealand  and  111,798  quarters  from  "  other  countries,"  which  com- 
prise the  United  States,  Brazil,  Canada,  and  South  Africa. 

Chilled  Beef. — The  past  year's  importations  amounted  to  1,139,522  quarters,  or 
379,31s  quarters  less  than  the  number  received  in  1915.  Argentina,  Uruguay  and  the 
United  States  reduced  their  exports  of  this  article  by  209,656  quarters,  65,528  quarters 
and  85,330  quarters,  respectively,  while  Brazil  sent  9,937  quarters  more  than  in  1915. 

According  to  the  Board  of  Trade  returns,  the  weight  of  all  descriptions  of  frozen 
and  chilled  meat  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  past  four  years,  and 
tbe  value  of  the  1916  imports,  were  as  follow,  viz. : — 


Increase  or 
Decrease  in 
1916  compared  Value, 
1913.         1914.         1915.  1916.        with  1915.  1916. 

Tons.        Tons.        Tons.         Tons.  Tons.  £ 

Australia   150,666      143,853      124,572        51,343      —  73,229  3,340,058 

New  Zealand   122,234      142,700      157,9.01      158,123       +       222  11,238,092 

Argentine    Republic   409,211      "356,936      293,909      240,297      —  53,612  15,671,202 

Other  countries   38,146        50,938        86,543        84,048      —    2,49/5  6,234,791 


Totals   720,257      694,427      662,925      533,811      — 129,114  36,484,143 


From  the  above  figures  must  be  deducted  re-exports  amounting  to  9,437  tons  in 
1916,  20,980  tons  in  1915,  35,407  tons  in  1914,  and  6,644  tons  in  1913. 

FREIGHTS. 

Refrigerated  steamers  were  almost  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  Government 
during  1916,  and  rates  of  freight  were  fixed  at  their  discretion. 

There  was  a  considerable  number  of  changes  in  the  list  of  British  vessels  fitted 
with  refrigerating  machinery  for  the  carriage  o£  frozen  meat.  Several  large  vessels 
were  lost  during  the  year  by  ordinary  perils  of  the  sea,  and  by  mines  or  torpedoes ;  but 
a  good  many  new  steamers  were  added  to  the  list,  with  the  result  that  there  are  now 
283  steamers  with  a  carrying  capacity  of  507,390  tons  (x  100  cubic  feet)  per  voyage,  and 
capable  of  making  three  voyages  per  annum  on  average.  There  are,  besides,  a  fair 
number  of  French  and  Italian  refrigerated  steamers  engaged  in  the  trade;  and  the 
actual  tonnage  available  is  now  much  more  than  it  was  a  year  ago.  As  the  total  quan- 
tity of  frozen  meat  transported  in  1916  was  estimated  at  915,380  tons,  and  as  nothing 
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but  the  lack  of  freight  facilities  prevented  importations  from  reaching  a  much  higher 
aggregate,  it  is  apparent  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  steamers  built  for  carrying 
refrigerated  meat  must  have  been  employed,  under  the  Government,  for  other  purposes. 

The  suggestion  has  been  put  forward  that,  if  the  frozen  beef  for  Army  purposes, 
which  is  now  imported  in  quarters,  were  "boned"  before  freezing,  and  shipped  in 
boxes,  a  saving  of  nearly  50  per  cent  would  be  effected  in  the  cubic  space  occupied  on 
board  by  the  mfeat  (i.e.,  apart  from  bone).  On  the  1916  import  of  frozen  beef  into 
Europe,  this  would  have  represented  a  saving  of  more  than  250,000  tons  of  beef  space, 
equivalent  to  80  or  90  cargoes  of  average  size.  Meat  so  prepared  would  be  transported, 
and  also  stored,  economically;  and  its  increased  cost  per  pound  would  be  fully  com- 
pensated for  by  the  savings  in  handling,  right  up  to  the  point  where  it  reaches  the 
hands  of  the  Army  cooks.  At  that  stage  it  would  have  the  further  advantage  of  equal- 
izing rations  and  saving  waste  (every  ounce  of  this  "boneless"  meat  being  edible),  and 
this  would  doubtless  tend  to  overcome  quickly  any  prejudices  which  may  now  exist  in 
favour  of  the  beef  being  delivered  in  quarters.  If  this  suggestion  gained  the  support  of 
the  Army  authorities,  even  for  part  of  their  requirements,  a  solution  might  be  found 
for  one  of  the  most  pressing  of  all  the  difficulties  of  the  present  freight  situation. 

THE  CONTINENT  OF  EUROPE. 

As  in  the  preceding  year,  the  consumption  of\  frozen  meat  in  continental  coun- 
tries was  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  armies  of  the  Allies,  and  the  regular  supply 
of  this  commodity  was  a  factor  of  immense  importance  in  the  conduct  of  the  war. 
Frozen,  as  opposed  to  fresh-killed  meat,  is  now  universally  recognized  as  an  almost 
indispensable  foodstuff,  from  the  viewpoint  both  of  utility  and  economy  in  the  com- 
missariat arrangements  of  a  modern  army ;  and,  although  the  Central  Powers  have  had 
perforce  to  rely  almost  exclusively  on  their  internal  resources,  it  is  currently  believed 
that  they  have  created  reserves  of  home-killed  frozen  meat  in  the  not  too  numerous 
cold-storage  establishments  at  their  disposal. 

The  special  character  of  the  business  which  was  transacted  with  our  Allies,  and 
the  huge  demands  arising  from  the  maintenance  under  arms  of  armies  of  unparalleled 
dimensions,  have  prevented  the  extended  use  of  frozen  meat  among  the  general  public 
on  the  Continent ;  but  the  economizing  of  the  home  herds  effected  by  the  use  of  frozen 
meat  for  the  armies  has  saved  the  public  of  France  and  Italy  from  any  really  serious 
shortage  of  meat  supplies. 

FRANCE. 

Large  quantities  of  frozen  meat  found  their  way  into  France  for  army  use.  Strictly 
speaking  there  was  no  importation  for  private  account,  although  the  French  Govern- 
ment set  free,  more  or  less  regularly,  small  quantities  for  sale  through  the  municipal 
shops  for  civil  consumption,  particularly  in  Paris. 

Insulated  tonnage  under  the  French  flag  increased  considerably  during  the  year, 
as  a  result  of  special  support  from  the  French  Government,  but  is  still  far  from  being 
equal  to  the  national  needs. 

Cold  storage  accommodation  was  extended  materially  as  an  outcome  of  war  con- 
ditions, and  the  storage  space  thus  made  available  at  the  French  ports — Marseilles, 
Bordeaux,  Boulogne,  Havre,  Dunkirk — is  likely  to  be  more  than  sufficient  for  normal 
requirements  for  a  long  time  to  come.  Many  of  the  large  towns,  however,  are  still 
deficient  in,  if  not  devoid  of,  cold  storage  facilities. 

ITALY. 

As  in  the  case  of  France,  the  scarcity  of  independent  refrigerated  tonnage 
deprived  Italy  of  free  action  in  the  matter  of  the  purchase  of  meat  from  the  various 
producing  countries;  but  the  excellently  organized  supply  centre,  established  under  the 
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segis  of  the  British  Government,  assured  to  Italy  her  fair  share  of  the  available  supplies. 
Some  advance,  however,  has  now  been  made  in  the  direction  of  obtaining  a  fleet  of 
refrigerated  steamers,  and  though  the  number  of  such  steamers  is  still  relatively  small, 
nevertheless  they  prove  of  considerable  value  at  the  present  juncture. 

The  beef  which  arrives  regularly  from  Brazil,  etc.,  finds  general  acceptance, 
although  the  higher  grade  Australian,  Argentine  and  Uruguayan  ibeef  supplied 
through  the  British  Government  still  continues  to  form  the  main  part  of  the  supply. 

The  internal  organization  for  storage  and  distribution  has  made  distinct  progress 
of  late,  the  Italian  army  administration  having  constructed  an  important  cold  store 
of  6,000  tons  capacity  in  the  naval  port  of  Spezia.  This  brings  the  storage  capacity 
of  the  Kingdom  up  to  a  total  of  about  20,000  tons,  the  other  storage  centres  being 
Genoa,  Naples,  Eome,  Milan,  Bologna  and  Venice.  Satisfactory  land  transport  of 
the  meat  has  been  assured  by  insulating  several  hundreds  of  wagons. 

NOTES  OX  VARIOUS  SOURCES  OF  SUPPLY. 

United  Kingdom. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  home  food  production,  it  is  satisfactory  to  be  able  to 
record  another  increase  in  the  flocks  and  herds  of  the  United  Kingdom,  representing 
an  appreciable  expansion  in  the  quantity  of  meat  estimated  to  be  available.  The 
number  of  cattle  on  the  farms  last  June  amounted  to  12,451,540  head,  as  compared 
with  12,171,452  head  in  the  previous  year,  an  increase  of  280,088,  or  2-3  per  cent, 
which  was  confined  to  beef  cattle,  as  cows  and  heifers  numbered  practically  the  same 
as  in  1915.  The  number  of  sheep  rose  from  28,275,970  in  1915  to  28,849,655  in  1916, 
an  increase  of  573,685  or  2  per  cent.  From  the  above  figures  it  is  evident  that  British 
farmers,  while  continuing  to  send  plentiful  supplies  of  beef  and  mutton  to  the  market 
are,  at  the  same  time,  fully  alive  to  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the  number  of  live 
stock  in  the  country.  The  high  prices  of  meat  must  have  more  than  counterbalanced 
the  increased  cost  of  feeding  stuffs  and  labour,  with  the  result  that  stock-raising 
must  have  been  a  profitable  business  during  the  past  two  years ; .  and  the  prospects 
for  a  good  supply  of  home-grown  meat  in  the  near  future  are  excellent  at  present. 
In  recent  years,  the  home-fed  supplies  of  beef,  mutton  and  lamb,  estimated  upon 
the  basis  furnished  by  the  agricultural  returns,  amounted  to  some  1,120,000  tons 
annually,  representing  from  60  to  62  per  cent  of  the  total  quantity  available  for  con- 
sumption in  the  United  Kingdom.  But  in  1916,  on  the  same  basis,  the  estimated 
honie  supply  was  1,142,910  tons,  and,  owing  to  the  reduction  in  importations,  this 
Tepre?ented  68  per  cent  of  the  totnl  consumption. 

Australia. 

The  ill-starred  drought  of  1914  and  1915  persisted  through  the  first  half  of  1916, 
with  disastrous  effect  upon  the  export  of  meat,  just  nt  a  time  when  abundant.  Empire 
supplies  were  much  wanted.  The  falling  off  in  Australian  arrivals  in  1916  amounted 
to  73,229  tons,  or  58  per  cent.  Happily  the  latter  part  of  the  year  was  favoured  by 
splendid  rains  throughout  the  Commonwealth.  The  pastures  quickly  responded,  and 
when  the  year  closed  the  situation  was  more  favourable  than  it  had  been  for  many 
seasons.  Although  the  losses  of  stock  have  been  exceedingly  heavy,  there  is  now 
every  prospect  of  the  depletions  being  rapidly  made  up  again. 

The  Imperial  Government  continued  to  take  all  the  frozen  meat  exported  from 
Australia.  Arrangements  were  completed  for  the  purchase  of  tlio  exports  from 
Queensland,  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  during  the  period  of  the  war,  and  for 
three  months  after.  The  prices  fixed  for  first  grades  of  ox  beef,  wether  mutton  and 
lamb  were  respectively  4|-d.,  5|d.,  and  6|d.  per  pound  f.o.b. — rates  which,  although 
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representing  an  advance  on  previous  figures,  are  slightly  below  those  now  paid  in 
New  Zealand,  and  considerably  less  than  those  paid  in  the  Argentine  Republic.  The 
time  saved  by  using  the  shorter  trip  to  the  Plate  as  against  the  much  longer  voyage  to 
and  from  Australia  is  necessarily  an  important  consideration  in  determining  relative 
values. 

Although  freight  was  fairly  plentiful  during  the  past  year,  there  was.  at  one 
stage,  considerable  detention  of  steamers  in  Australian  ports  as  a  result  of  the  great 
coal  strike  which  took  place  in  New  South  Wales.  The  trouble  was  only  removed 
by  making  large  concessions  to  the  strikers.  Naturally,  the  risk  of  such  occurrences 
being  repeated  cannot  be  overlooked  by  the  officials  responsible  for  allocating  refriger- 
ated tonnage  to  the  various  sources  of  supply;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  therefore,  that 
there  may  be  no  hint  of  any  similar  interruption  of  the  export  trade  during  the 
war. 

The  official  inspection  of  meat  intended  for  export  was  recently  put  upon  an 
improved  footing,  the  work  being  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  various  states  and 
placed  in  those  of  the  officers  of  the  Commonwealth  Department  of  Trade  and  Cus- 
toms, who  receive  their  instructions  from  one  centre.  All  animals  will  be  inspected 
alive,  also  in  the  carcase,  and  finally  as  frozen  meat  just  before  being  shipped.  This 
method  of  standardizing  Australian  meat  inspection  should  be  of  great  service  in 
developing  markets  on  the  continent  after  the  war. 

An  important  first  conference  of  Australian  frozen  meat  exporters1  was  held  in 
Sydney  in  August.  Many  matters  vitally  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  whole  trade 
were  discussed  at  the  meetings;  views  were  expressed,  and  resolutions  passed,  which, 
if  acted  upon,  cannot  fail  to  benefit  the  trade  on  both  sides  of  the  world. 

The  building  of  new  freezing  works  in  Australia  made  only  moderate  progress  in 
1916.  A  small  works  near  Forbes,  N.S.W.,  was  enlarged,  and  the  important  estab- 
lishment of  the  North  Australian  Meat  Co.,  Ltd.,  at  Port  Darwin,  Northern  Terri- 
tory, is  approaching  completion.  The  West  Australian  Government  works  at  Wynd- 
ham  are  reported  to  be  progressing  but  slowly. 

As  compared  with  132,090  tons  in  1915  and  171,200  tons  in  191'4,  the  shipments 
from  the  Commonwealth  in  1916  aggregated  only  104,000  tons,  made  up  of  1,297,800 
quarters  beef,  652,700  carcases  mutton,  and  558,200  carcases  lamb. 

New  Zealand. 

The  feature  of  most  interest  in  this  section  of  the  trade  was  the  improved  schedule 
of  values  agreed  to  by  the  Imperial  Government  for  the  beef,  mutton  and  lamb,  pur- 
chased for  export  to  the  United  Kingdom.  These  are  to  hold  good  during  the  war, 
and  for  three  months  after  and  include  the  following  prices,  viz. :  Prime  ox  beef.  5d. 
per  pound  f .o.b. ;  first  grade  mutton,  5|d.  per  pound;  prime  lambs,  6£d.  per  pound — 
with  other  grades  in  proportion.  As  compared  with  the  1915  prices,  they  represent 
increases  of  ^d.  per  pound  in  the  case  of  beef,  Id.  per  pound  on  mutton  and  fd.  per 
pound  on  lamb.  The  new  basis  was  unanimously  accepted  by  shippers  after  some 
discussion,  notwithstanding  that  still  higher  prices  were  being  paid  for  South  Ameri- 
can meats.  The  realization  of  surplus  supplies — principally  lambs — at  this  end,  was 
effected  at  prices  fixed  from  time  to  time  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  irrespective  of  the 
market  value  of  other  descriptions.  Thus  New  Zealand  lambs  of  all  grades  werci 
kept  stationary  at  9|d.  per. pound  for  seven  months,  while,  during  the  same  period, 
South  American  lambs  in  the  hands  of  private  traders  realized  from  9d.  up  to  Is.  Oid. 
per  pound.  Similarly,  mutton  from  New  Zealand  was  sold  at  8fd.  when  Argentine 
mutton  was  realizing  as  much  as  10hd.  per  pound.  While  it  is  fully  realized  by 
importers  that  the  relative  positions  are  entirely  artificial,  it  is  certainly  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  Dominion  that  retailers  should  have  it  suggested  to  them  that,  under 
any  circumstances,  the  values  of  New  Zealand  mutton  and  lamb  should  ever  be  lower 
than  those  of  South  American. 
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The  building  of  new  freezing  works  went  on  freely  during  1916,  especially  in  the 
North  Island.  There  are  now  some  '41  completed  works  in  the  two  islands,  exporting 
amongst  them  about  158,000  tons  of  meat.  It  wTould  be  interesting  to  know  how  much 
higher  is  the  cost  of  killing,  freezing  and  shipping  in  New  Zealand  than  in  the  Argen- 
tine Republic,  where  the  freezing  works  are  so  few  in  number  and  so  much  larger  in 
size.  One  single  freezing  establishment  in  the  Plate,  without  working  to  its  full 
capacity,  shipped  102,000  tons  of  meat  in  1916. 

The  fresh  census  of  cattle  taken  in  January,  1916,  revealed  an  increase  of  309,121 
head  as  compared  with  the  preceding  census,  taken  in  1911.  In  the  case  of  sheep,  there 
was  a  decrease  of  113,271  head  from  1915,  the  North  Island  gain  of  574,883  head  being 
more  than  set  off  by  the  reduction  of  678,154  head  in  the  South  Island.  The  actual  figures 
reported  are  as  follow,  viz.,  cattle,  2,329,292  head,  sheep  and  lambs,  24,788,150  head.  The 
past  season  was  a  good  one  on  the  whole;  and  that  now  in  progress  is  promising  well. 
The  exportation  of  frozen  meats  was  fully  maintained,  despite  some  difficulties  regard- 
ing freight,  the  total  output  of  beef,  mutton  and  lamb  last  year  being  158,123  tons,  as 
compared  with  157,988  tons  in  1915,  and  146,505  tons  in  1914.  New  Zealand  rose  to 
the  occasion  last  year  by  shipping  43,754  tons  of  beef,  as  against  only  36,796  tons  in 
1915  and  25,476  tons  in  1914.  This  could  only  be  done  by  some  sacrifice  on  the  part  of 
shippers  of  mutton  and  lamb 

Canada. 

The  latest  estimate  of  live  stock  in  Canada  gives  a  total  of  6,429,864  cattle,  or  6 
per  cent  over  the  number  recorded  in  1915,  viz.,  6,066,000.  The  increase  in  respect  of 
beef  cattle  amounts  to  427,000,  or  12-5  per  cent,  while  milch  cows  show  a  decrease, 
indicating  a  tendency  to  neglect  dairy  farming  in  favour  of  beef  production.  Sheep 
were  reduced  in  number  from  2,038,662  in  1915  to  1,965,101  in  1916,  a  shrinkage  of 
3  6  per  cent. 

A  very  considerable  export  trade  was  carried  on  throughout  the  year,  including 
the  despatch  of  a  number  of  full  cargoes  in  satisfaction  of  orders  received  from  the 
allied  Governments.  The  civilian  shipments  included  a  large  proportion  of  boned 
beef  and  cattle  sundries,  which  found  a  ready  market  here  owing  to  the  shortage  in 
all  other  description  of  imported  meat. 

The  further  development  of  this  new  trade  is  attracting  the  attention  of  the  Cana- 
dian Government  and  of  farmers  throughout  the  Dominion.  It  has  been  built  up  on  a 
foundation  of  high  prices,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  ability  of  stock-raisers 
in  more  normal  times  to  meet  the  competition  from  other  sources  supplying  the  British 
market,  though,  at  any  time  when  the  United  States  is  buying  at  full  rates,  the  export 
may  be  temporarily  diverted  to  that  market.  Proposals  have  been  put  forward  to 
establish  a  chilled  beef  trade  with  the  United  Kingdom,  and  there  seem  to  be  good 
grounds  for  assuming  that  this  could  be  done  to  advantage.  The  right  Quality  of  meat 
is  available ;  the  distance  from,  say,  Quebec  is  much  less  than  from  any  of  the  Argen- 
tine ports;  and  chilled  beef  realizes  more  money  than  frozen  beef  nine  weeks  out  of 
ten.   It  is  hoped  that  the  proposal  may  receive  influential  support. 

Exports  in  1916  are  estimated  at  21,723  tons,  as  against  6,280  tons  in  1915,  and 
practically  nil  in  1914. 

tSoutk  Africa. 

In  some  respects  this  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  sections  of  the  trade.  The 
rate  of  expansion  noted  a  year  ago  was  fully  maintained  during  last  year,  and  the 
figures,  though  still  unimpressive  beside  those  of  the  leading  sources  of  supply,  are 
noteworthy  as  indicating  considerable  vitality.  In  1914,  only  700  quarters  arrived 
from  the  Cape;  in  1915,  32,897  quarters,  and  in  1916,  116,855  quarters.  The  last- 
named  included  two  full  cargoes  sold  for  army  purposes;  and,  but  for  difficulties  in 
getting  together  a  full  shipload  on  short  notice,  another  cargo  would  have  been  sold  to 
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the  same  purchasers.  Some  disappointment  was  expressed  that  the  orders  for  supply- 
ing these  cargoes  were  not  distributed  amongst  a  larger  number  of  shippers;  but  the 
restricted  time  allowed  for  loading,  and  the  exacting  conditions  of  the  freight  con- 
tracts, made  concentration  of  responsibility  for  loading  an  essential  feature  of  each 
transaction.  The  smaller  third  cargo  failed  to  materialize  chiefly  because  supplies 
could  only  be  obtained  in  limited  quantities,  and  from  several  independent  shippers. 

Unfortunately  the  amount  of  refrigerated  space  available  by  the  regular  liners 
fell  far  short  of  the  requirements  of  shippers.  Consigning  to  London  was,  however, 
a  more  advantageous  operation  than  filling  army  orders,  because  excellent  prices  were 
realized  for  practically  every  parcel  sent  to  this  ii?arket.  These  ranged  between  7d. 
and  9-Jd.  per  pound  for  hindquarters,  and  between  5|d.  and  8Jd.  per  pound  for  fores. 
They  are,  of  course,  extreme  figures — the  result  of  great  scarcity — and  must  not  be 
looked  upon  as  being  in  any  sense  indicative  of  normal  values.  There  would  appear 
to  be  great  possibilities  ahead  for  this  young  trade.  Guided  as  it  has  been  by  shrewd 
and  painstaking  official  advisers  at  this  end,  whose  recommendations  have  been 
promptly  acted  upon,  the  mistakes  made  thus  far  have  been  few  compared  with  those 
which  were  made  when  opening  up  some  of  the  older  sources  of  supply.  There  is  no 
reason  now  why  South  Africa  should  not  go.  ahead  steadily,  and,  by  further  improv- 
ing all  the  details  of  preparation  for  shipment,  as  well  as  by  grading  for  weight  and 
quality,  get  into  a  strong  position  for  meeting  competition  wlieu  trade  becomes  normal 
again. 

The  Government  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  has  done  some  most  useful  experi- 
mental work  in  feeding  selected  animals  for  this  market,  both  at  Cedara  and  Potchef- 
stroom  Government  farms;  and  it  is  hoped  that  they  may  follow  up  these  experiments 
by  encouraging  the  cross-breeding,  selecting,  and  proper  feeding  of  larger  numbers  of 
animals  in  many  parts  of  the  Union,  with  a  view  to  these  finding  a  regular  market 
after  the  war,  not  only  in  the  United  Kingdom  but  also  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

All  questions  affecting  transport  to  freezing  works  and  handling  at  every  stage 
prior  to  shipment  call  for  constant  and  careful  attention;  so  also  does  the  question  of 
erecting  any  new  freezing  works  on  the  most  suitable  sites,  with  the  necessary  facili- 
ties for  despatching  regular  quantities  to  this  market — year  in  and  year  out  if  prac- 
ticable, but  certainly  covering  that  part  of  the  year  in  which  cargo  space  is  now  given 
up  almost  entirely  to  fruit  shippers. 

South  America. 

From  the  Argentine  Republic,  Uruguay,  Patagonia,  Brazil,  etc.,  the  total  export 
was  about  529,000  tons,  as  compared  with  471,250  tons  in  1915,  and  478,250  tons  in 
1914.  About  50  per  cent  reached  this  country,  the  balance  mostly  going  to  the  conti- 
nent. Of  these  various  sources  of  supply,  the  Argentine  Republic,  Patagonia,  and 
Brazil  exceeded  their  1915  totals,  while  Uruguay  less  than  in  the  previous  year. 

The  supplies  of  stock  available,  and  the  capacity  of  the  existing  freezing  works, 
would  have  provided  a  much  larger  export  had  not  the  freight  accommodation  pro- 
vided by  the  Governments  concerned  been  restricted  to  figures  much  below  the  require- 
ments of  shippers. 

Argentine  Republic. — Although  certain  quantities — much  reduced  from  the  1915 
total — were  imported  for  civilian  use  in  Great  Britain,  the  great  bulk  of  the  exports 
were  taken  by  one  or  other  of  the  Allied  Governments  for  army  use.  The  prices  paid 
were  for  g.a.q.  beef  5|d.  per  pound,  and  for  mutton  5£d.  per  pound  f.o.b.  with  insur- 
ance. These  rates  must  have  been  satisfactory  to  the  estancieros  and  freezing  com- 
panies, despite  the  restrictions  placed  on  freight  supplies  by  the  exigencies  of  the 
great  war;  while  the  portions  shipped  for  sale  on  the  open  market  must  have  yielded 
handsome  profits  to  all  concerned.  In  this  matter  Argentine  shippers  were  placed 
in  a  much  better  position  than  either  New  Zealand  or  Australian  shippers  to  accu- 
mulate large  reserves  of  profits,  available  for  development  and  expansion  in  new 
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markets  after  the  war.  While  some  of  the  works  were  from  time  to  time  almost  idle, 
the  majority  were  able  to  ship  fairly  steadily  throughout  the  year,  and  as  a  result  the 
total  export  is  estimated  to  have  reached  436,400  tons. 

The  season  was  not  too  favourable,  an  unusually  cold  winter  being  followed  by 
drought  in  October,  and  some  falling  off  in  quality  resulted.  It  was  generally  assumed 
that  the  check  to  exports  imposed  upon  traders  by  war  conditions  would  prove  to  be 
a  blessing  in  disguise,  by  permitting  the  herds  to  recover  from  the  excessive  drain 
upon  them  in  1913-14.  The  idea  of  imposing  an  export  tax  of  5  per  cent  on  meat 
exports  is  now  under  close  consideration  by  the  Central  Government.  The  proposal 
was  made  partly  with  a  view  to  checking  the  rise  in  cost  of  meat  for  local  consump- 
tion, but  chiefly  for  revenue  purposes. 

The  actual  figures  of  the  1914  census  have  not  yet  been  published,  and  the  official 
estimate  still  stands  at  30,800,000  cattle  and  81,500,000  sheep. 

There  was  some  expansion  in  the  freezing  power  of  the  works  in  the  Republic, 
the  fine  new  establishment  of  the  Anglo-South  American  Meat  Company,  Limited,  at 
Zarate,  having  been  opened  in  August,  with  a  killing  capacity  of  1,200  cattle  per  day. 
There  are  now  ten  works  in  all  in  operation,  with  an  aggregate  killing  capacity  of 
2,500  to  3,000  tons  of  meat  daily. 

Provided  larger  supplies  of  refrigerated  tonnage  are  available  in  1917,  this 
increased  freezing  capacity  warrants  the  anticipation  of  some  further  expansion  in 
the  total  output. 

Uruguay. — By  arrangement  amongst  the  parties  interested  in  the  Government 
contracts,  one  of  the  works  did  comparatively  little  business,  and  the  total  shipments 
effected,  amounting  to  about  43,900  tons,  compare  unfavourably  with  the  preceding 
year's  operations. 

Further  new  works  are  now  being  erected  at  Monte  Video,  and  there  are  good 
prospects  of  an  improved  output,  mainly  for  continental  markets,  provided  prices  in 
Uruguay  do  not  rise  beyond  the  parity  of  Argentine  costs. 

Patagonia. — There  was  no  scarcity  of  stock  nor  any  dearth  of  freezing  power  last 
year;  but  shipments  were  restricted  through  lack  of  freight,  this  being  in  the  control 
of  the  British  Government,  who  did  not  greatly  desire  to  import  mutton  and  lamb  so 
long  as  beef  from  other  sources  was  obtainable.  The  total  arrivals,  however,  were 
11,986  tons,  compared  with  7,863  tons  in  1915,  one  cargo  shipped  for  the  1915  market 
having  arrived  in  1916.  Very  high  prices  were  obtained  for  the  curtailed  export,  and 
on  the  whole  the  season  probably  worked  out  as  favourably  for  exporters  as  if  larger 
quantities  had  been  shipped  and  more  normal  prices  obtained. 

For  the  coming  season  arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  purchase  the  output  of  the  various  works  at  fair  prices  f.o.b.,  the  Government 
providing  the  freight. 

Another  new  freezing  works  just  completed  at  Rio  Grande,  Tierra  del  Fuego,  will 
be  in  operation  in  1917,  making  six  in  all,  four  of  which  are  in  Chilian  and  two  in 
Argentine  territory. 

Brazil. — The  high  expectations  entertained  a  year  ago  as  to  the  exporting  possi- 
bilities of  this  new  source  of  supply  are  being  fully  realized,  inasmuch  as  approximately 
33,571  tons  of  beef  were  shipped  during  1916  as  compared  with  8,362  tons  in  1915 
and  practically  nil  in  1914.  The  class  of  meat  produced  is  admirably  suited  to  French 
and  Italian  requirements,  and  the  great  bulk  of  the  exports  (27,440  tons)  went  to 
these  markets,  2,486  tons  being  shipped  to  the  United  States,  and  3,645  tons  to  the 
United  Kingdom.  From  this  source  also,  but  for  the  scarcity  of  freight,  shipments 
would  have  been  much  heavier. 

The  existing  freezing  works  have  been  extended  and  new  works  are  being  estab- 
lished. With  30,705,000  head  of  cattle  in  the  country  (1913),  a  Government  pre- 
pared to  foster  this  young  industry,  and  reasonably  good  markets  on  this  side,  it 
needs  only  time  and  a  normal  state  of  affairs  as  regards  freight  to  insure  further 
important  and  immediate  extensions  of  trade  from  this  source. 
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United  States. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  recent  revival  in  the  meat  export  trade,  notwith- 
standing the  increased  local  consumption  due  to  an  expanding  population,  is  some 
evidence  that  the  measures  started  a  few  years  ago,  with  the  object  of  conserving  the 
stocks  of  cattle  in  the  United  States,  are  beginning  to  bear  fruit.  For  the  second 
time  in  succession,  after  a  series  of  heavy  decreases,  the  number  of  cattle  recorded 
last  January  (61,441,000  head)  represented  an  increase  over  the  previous  year's  total. 
The  gain  in  this  case  amounted  to  3,112,000  head,  or  5-3  per  cent  over  the  58,329,000 
head  enumerated  in  1915.  The  number  of  sheep  receded,  however,  from  49,956,000  in 
1915  to  49,162,000  in  1916. 

Exports  of  frozen  and  chilled  meat  from  the  United  States  to  Europe  fell  short 
of  the  previous  year's  total  by  about  22,000  tons.  The  figures  were:  48,628  tons 
shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  about  31,500  tons  to  the  continent,  against 
50,241  tons  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  66,197  tons  to  the  continent  in  1915.  At  the 
same  time,  the  imports  into  the  United  States  from  the  River  Plate  and  Brazil,  which 
in  1915  amounted  to  45,000  tons,  were  reduced  to  16,000  tons,  and  were  latterly  con- 
fined to  vessels  of  American  or  Argentine  nationality. 

Other  Sources. 

Several  minor  sources  of  supply  furnished  about  17,500  tons  of  beef  in  1916.  So 
long  as  prices  remain  at  their  present  remunerative  level,  shipments  will  doubtless  be 
maintained;  but  the  ability  of  these  countries  profitably  to  supply  frozen  meat  to 
European  markets  in  normal  times  appears  to  be  somewhat  uncertain. 

THE  IMPORTED  MEAT  TRADE — AN  EMPIRE  PROBLEM. 

Until  comparatively  few  years  ago  the  United  Kingdom  was  practically  the  only 
important  market  to  which  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the  Argentine  Republic, 
then  the  chief  sources  of  supply,  could  send  their  refrigerated  meat  products.  Now 
Great  Britain  meets  with  competing  buyers  in  the  United  States,  France  and  Italy, 
while  additional  centres  of  production  now  exist  in  Uruguay,  Patagonia,  Brazil, 
Canada,  South  Africa,  etc.  The  refrigerated  meat  trade  has  become  a  world-wide 
trade  and  the  British  Empire,  whether  as  a  producer  or  as  a  consumer,  is  in  danger 
of  losing  the  predominant  position  which  at  one  time  it  occupied.  The  war  has  done 
much  to  accelerate  changes  that  were  perhaps  inevitable ;  and  it  may  be  worth  while 
endeavouring  to  gauge  as  accurately  as  possible  the  present  direction  and  extent  of 
some  of  the  developments  in  distribution. 

As  regards  the  world's  output  of  beef,  mutton  and  lamb,  the  figures  in  1916  were 
as  follow: — 


Empire  (production—  Tons. 

Australia  '.   10<4,0i53 

New  Zealand   158,123 

Canada   21,723 

South  Africa   7,928 


291,827 

Argentine  Republic  •  •   436,405 

Uruguay   43,895 

Patagonia  (Chili)   11.986 

Brazil.  .   33,571 

United  States   80,255 

Other  countries   17,441 


623,553 


These  productions  were  distributed,  approximately,  as  follow: — 

United  Kingdom   633,811 

Continental,  Mediterranean,  Eastern  and  other  markets   365,6418 

United  States   15,921 


915,380 
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From  these  figures  it  appears  that  the  import  trade  (which  only  five  years  ago  was 
British  to  the  extent  of  95  per  cent)  has  become  quite  cosmopolitan  in  character;  and 
foreign  sources  of  production  now  supply  more  than  twice  as  much  as  do  the  British 
overseas  possessions.  If  the  foregoing  comparison  were  confined  to  beef  alone,  the 
position  of  the  Empire  would  be  found  to  be  relatively  much  less  favourable  both  as 
regards  production  and  distribution. 

There  is  every  prospect  that  after  the  war,  Germany,  Austria,  Belgium,  and  prob- 
ably other  European  countries  will  require  to  import  refrigerated  meats,  thereby 
increasing  the  difficulty  of  securing  the  quantities  needed  for  this  country.  It  might 
be  expected  that  the  insufficient  supplies  produced  within  the  Empire  would  be  kept 
entirely  under  British  control,  and  made  definitely  available  for  British  consumption; 
but  even  these  are  now  being  exploited  by  powerful  foreign  interests  in  both  Australia 
and  New  Zealand,  while  the  changing  position  in  Canada  and  South  Africa  is  being 
kept  under  close  review  by  the  same  operators. 

These  foreign  interests  are  very  largely  American,  and  it  may  therefore  appear  to 
be  unnecessary  to  anticipate  trouble  in  any  such  connection;  but,  unless  British 
interests  as  such  are  preserved,  fostered  and  developed  as  against  all  others,  the  day 
cannot  be  far  distant  when  our  imported  supplies  of  meat  will  be  controlled  entirely 
by  non-British  capitalists,  with  unlimited  financial  backing.  So  long  as  Great  Britain 
was  the  only  consuming  market,  the  competition  of  foreign  countries  could  be  ignored 
almost  entirely;  but  with  large  new  consuming  markets  being  developed,  the  power 
of  these  operators  to  influence  prices,  and  to  control  the  supplies  sent  to  this  market,  is 
likely  to  be  magnified  many  times,  and  not  to  the  advantage  of  this  country. 

The  effects  of  German  penetration  in  many  British  trades  were  not  generally  per- 
ceived until  the  Great  War  exposed  their  extent  and  sinister  meaning.  Penetration  of 
the  same  kind  by  any  foreign  interest  into  any  British  import  trade,  and  especially 
into  an  important  food  trade,  must  ultimately  prove  to  be  no  less  embarrassing  and 
dangerous  to  the  public  weal,  unless  it  can  be  kept  within  safe  and  reasonable  limits. 

During  the  war  the  menace  has  been  accentuated  by  many  different  happenings, 
each  of  them,  perhaps,  quite  a  natural  development  from  the  position  existing  when 
the  war  broke  out;  but  their  cumulative  effect  has  been  to  establish  these  interests 
more  powerfully  than  ever,  as  against  their  competitors  within  the  Empire.  The  large 
profits  secured  by  supplying  the  British,  French  and  Italian  armies,  even  under 
Government  control  of  freight  and  prices,  have  greatly  strengthened  their  financial 
position — the  more  so  as  their  profits  are  not  liable  to  the  same  heavy  taxation  as 
British  profits.  They  have  also  been  able,  in  many  ways,  to  extend  and  strengthen 
their  business  connections  in  this  country  at  the  expense  of  their  British  competitors. 
The  positions  now  being  established  by  them  as  exporters  in  different  parts  of  our 
dominions  must  ultimately  make  it  very  difficult  to  differentiate  in  any  way,  as  it  is 
hoped  may  be  done  after  the  war,  in  favour  of  British  as  against  foreign  trading 
interests. 

It  cannot  be  too  forcibly  pointed  out  that,  under  these  conditions,  the  interests  of 
many  British  meat  producers  and  traders  within  the  Empire  are  likely,  if  not  certain, 
to  become  more  and  more  subordinated  to  the  aims  of  a  group  of  able  and  powerful 
foreign  capitalists.  These  men,  in  the  exercise  of  what  are  no  doubt  their  legitimate, 
though  overwhelming,  trading  rights,  can  hardly  avoid  crushing  out  of  existence  the 
smaller  independent  British  traders;  and  they  will  almost  inevitably  do  so,  unless 
their  momentum  can  be  checked  in  some  way  by  Government  action,  either  here  or  in 
the  overseas  dominions. 
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The  following  table,  showing  the  world's  production  of  meat,  frozen  and  chilled, 
and  the  importations  into  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  past  four  years,  may  be 
found  useful  in  connection  with  the  foregoing,  as  it  brings  out  clearly  the  rapid  drift 
of  the  trade,  under  war  conditions,  away  from  the  shores  of)  Britain  towards  other 

lands,  viz. : — 


Beef,  mutton  and  lamb — 

Total  production  by  foreign  countries. 
"  "  within  the  Empire.  . 


Importations    into    United    Kingdom  from 

foreign  countries  

Importations    into    United    Kingdom  from 


Beef  only — 

Total  production  by  foreign  countries . 
"  within  the  Empire .  . 


Importations  into  United  Kingdom  from 
foreign  countries  

Importations  into  United  Kingdom  from 
within  the  Empire  


1913. 
Tons. 

464,02i0 
6\j6,A\)  1 

1,914. 
Tons. 
482,614 

0  1  I  ,  t  Ol 

1915. 
Tons. 
*5i82,395 
9Q8  con 

1916. 

.Tons. 
*  623,&53 
zy  1,04 1 

n  ct  7  9 1  1 
7 b  (,oll 

oUU',0  i'o 

0'5l,U  <£) 

fill  CC  OOA 

y  lo.ooU 

447,433 

407,818 

374,634 

316,032 

0  79  0  00 

ZWb,  b'U'y 

OOIO  9Q1 

Zo'o,oy  i 

01  7  77A 

zi  i ,  1 1  y 

i  u  V,  D  D  X 

694  427 

O  O  4,  t7  i-  0 

C99  Oil 
000,011 

3*9-5,75(5 
103,363 

4,09,949 
126,784 

524,'0i5,5 
113,219,8 

562,532 
154,665 

49'9,118 

536,733 

63'7,353 

717,197 

380,135 

340,525 

32,5,453 

262,466 

79,909 

101,440 

104,526 

90,342 

460,044 

441,96,5 

429,979 

3'52,808 

Note. — The  differences  between  totals  of  production  and  totals  of  importations  into  United 
Kingdom  represent  the  quantities  supplied  to  other  countries. 


CUTLERY  TRADE  IN  CANADA. 

One  of  the  new  industries  established  as  a  result  of  the  war  is  the  manufacture 
of  cutlery.  This  is  being  undertaken  by  the  Dominion  Cutlery  Company,  Limited, 
which  has  secured  at  Westport,  Ontario,  two  buildings  of  three  stories  each  containing 
22,000  square  feet  floor  space,  and  will  manufacture  cutlery  such  as  pocket  knives, 
scissors,  razors  and  spoons.  The  last  fiscal  year  before  the  war  (1914)  Canada  imported 
cutlery  as  follows: — 

Pen-knives,  jack-knives  and  pocket-knives  of  all  kinds   $  97,358 

Knives  and  forks  of  steel,  plated  or  not,  n.o.p   332,016 

All  other  cutlery,  n.o.p   825,878 

Total  imports   $1,255,252 


CUBAN  MARKET  CONDITIONS. 

The  following  report  of  prices  ruling  at  the  Havana  Produce  Exchange  for  the 
week  ended  February  16,  1917,  has  been  furnished  by  Mr.  Enrique  R.  Margarite,  S.  en 
C,  66  San  Ignacio  street,  Havana: — 

A  great  dullness  has  been  in  evidence  during  this  week  as  a  result  of  the  present 
political  events,  but  in  accordance  with  the  official  reports  published  by  the  local 
press  a  prompt  settlement  is  expected. 


*  Including  re-exports  of  Argentina  meat  from  United  States. 
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FISH  IN  DRUMS. 

Importation — 

February  11,  ss.  Mexico,  50  drums. 

13,  ss.  Esparto,,  271  drums. 

Little  business  has  been  effected  with  fish  in  drums  at  10  cents  per  pound  for 
codfish,  10.50  for  haddock  and  9.50  for  hake. 

CODFISH  IN  OASES. 

Importation — 

February    9,  ss.  Calamares,  10'0  cases. 

12,  ss.  Chalmette,  40'0  cases. 

13,  ss.  Esparto,  1,045  cases. 

14,  ss.  Tenadores,  25  cases. 

The  prices  on  codfish  in  cases  have  fallen  off  somewhat  and  sales  were  made  at 
$11.50  to  $14.50  per  case  for  that  from  United  States  and  Canada. 

HERRINGS. 

Holders  of  bloaters  are  sustaining  a  price  of  $1.50  per  large  box. 

GOUDA  CHEESE. 

The  lack  of  arrivals  of  Gouda  cheese,  together  with  the  fact  that  there  are  very 
light  supplies  on  the  market,  has  caused  an  improvement  in  prices  to  55  cents  per 
pound,  while  that  from  United  States  sells  at  28  to  40  cents. 

POTATOES. 

Importation — 

February    9,  ss.  Calamares,  398  barrels  from  New  York. 

11,  sch.  Minas  Queen,  6,915  barrels  from  Kingsport. 

13,  ss.  Esparto,  5,930  barrels  and  8,954  bags  from  Boston. 

14,  sch.  Jost,  3,608  barrels  from  Port  Williams. 

Very  little  change  can  be  reported  on  the  market  for  potatoes  packed  in  barrels, 
because  the  price  has  declined  somewhat,  while  the  returns  for  bags  remain  unchanged. 
Potatoes  are  quoted  at  $7.75  per  barrel  and  at  4£  cents  per  pound  for  the  latter. 

EXCHANGES. 

New  York,  3  d/s.,  £  per  cent  premium. 
London,  s/d.  at  $4.77i  per  £. 


THE  FLOUR  MARKET  IN  JAPAN. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Crowe,  Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Yokohama,  has  for- 
warded the  subjoined  translation  from  the  Jiji  Shimpo  of  January  13,  1917,  relative 
to  the  situation  of  the  flour  trade  in  Japan. 

Between  October  and  December  last  the  price  of  flour,  owing  to  briskness  in 
exports  and  other  causes,  advanced  to  yen  3.00  per  bag  (49  pounds),  but  the  news  of 
the  peace  proposals  affected  the  market  considerably,  and  prices  fell  along  with  those 
of  other  commodities.  Spot  quotations  are  now  at  yen  2.58,  but  as  supplies  are  a  fixed 
quantity,  future  quotations  will  depend  on  the  amount  of  home  consumption  and 
export.  Assuming,  however,  that  peace  is  concluded  in  June  or  July  next,  i.e.  at  the 
next  harvest  season,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  consider  what  the  effect  would  be  on  the 
flour  market. 

Owing  to  the  uncertainty  that  exists  as  to  the  output  of  the  water-wheel  mills,  it 
is  impossible  to  give  exact  figures  for  the  consumption  of  flour  in  Japan,  but  judging 
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by  the  wheat  crop,  the  quantity  exported  and  imported,  the  amount  required  for  the 
manufacture  of  soy,  for  seed,  and  for  the  farmers'  own  needs,  and  also  the  imports  and 
exports  of  flour  together  with  the  stocks  of  the  companies  at  the  places  of  production 
and  consumption,  the  annual  consumption  (from  June  of  one  year  to  May  of  the  fol- 
lowing year)  works  out  approximately  as  follows: — 

Bags. 

1911   1'5, 90.0,0.00 

1912   18,200,00.0 

1913   19,600,000' 

1914   15,300,000 

1915   16,500,000 

Average  ,   17,100,000 

The  supplies  of  flour  this  year  are  as  follow : — 

*Kcku. 

Wheat  crop   •5,8'86,C00 

Stocks  from  previous  year   300,000 

Imports  (£72,000  up  to  November  last)   7O.C0O 

Imports  contracted  for  (about  10,000  tons)   64,000 

Amount  required  for  soy  manufacture   8'50y0>00 

seed  ,   350,000 

farmers'  needs..    .'   600,000 

Surplus  .'   4,520,000 

To  these  have  to  be  added: — 

f  Bags. 

Wheat  imports   18,000 

Stocks  at  June,  1916..   600,000 

Exports   380.0.00 

Exports  contracted  for   450,000 

Balance  of  wheat  supplies   18,788,000 


Failing  exports  therefore,  there  is  bound  to  be  a  surplus.  The  average  annual 
excess  is  about  1,700,000  bags  and  this  figure  has  been  increased  this  year  to  2,300,000 
bags.  The  probability  of  this  excess  was  generally  foreseen  at  the  time  of  the  last 
harvest  when  flour  quotations  fell  to  the  record  low  figure  of  yen  2.15  per  bag. 

This  of  course  brought  about  a  great  increase  in  the  consumption  of  flour  in 
Japan  and  the  mills  have  been  kept  fully  occupied  ever  since,  so  that  their  stocks  must 
by  now  be  very  much  reduced.  The  stores  throughout  the  country  too  are  much  less 
than  last  year,  while  the  quantity  in  the  hands  of  the  consumers,  judging  by  the 
orders  that  are  being  filled  by  the  mills  is  of  little  account.  It  seems  evident,  therefore, 
that  the  stocks  of  the  mills  must  be  almost  exhausted,  and  this  enables  us  to  draw  con- 
clusions as  to  the  great  increase  in  the  quantity  consumed.  The  output  of  the  mills 
up  to  December  last  was  approximately : — 

Koku. 

Nihon   650,000 

Nisshin   500,000 

Toa   150,000 

Masuda  (Kobe)  .  .  .  .'   250,000 

Toyo   100,000 

Dairi   150,000 

Seimai   ..  70,000 

Matsumoto   40,000 

Fukuya   20,000 

Nagoya   30,000 

Shikishima   40,000 

Uno  ••  50,000 

Masuda  (Osaka)   20,000 

Others  ,   100,000 

Total.  .   .   .  $2,170,000 


*Koku=4*96  bushels. 

t4*2  bags  approximately  =1  koku. 

t  About  9,200,000  bags. 
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The  output  of  the  water-wheel  mills,  which  was  formerly  reckoned  at  two-thirds 
of  the  amount  produced  by  the  ordinary^  mills,  has  this  year,  owing  to  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances, fallen  to  one-quarter  (i.e.  about  2,300,000  bags),  so  that  the  total  consump- 
tion for  the  country  works  out  at  11,500,000  bags.  The  amount  of  flour  required  until 
next  harvest  therefore  is  about  7,288,000  bags,  not  by  any  means  an  excessive  quantity. 

As  the  price  of  rice  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  sale  of  flour,  it  will  be  inter- 
esting to  compare  the  prices  of  each  during  the  past  few  years : — 

Rice.  Flour. 
Average  per  koku,       Average  per  bag. 


1910   13*75  2'57 

1911   15'3'0  2*39 

1912   19'50  2-66 

1913   19*70  2-62 

1914   16*10  2*60 

1915   14-15  2*75 

1916   14*35  2-50 

Average   16*12  2*54 


When  rice  is  at  yen  17.00  per  koku,  therefore  flour  should  be  about  yen  2.70  per 
bag.  Now  whatever  the  effects  of  a  good  harvest  may  be,  present  quotations,  owing  to 
the  large  stocks  (7,000,000  bags  as  already  stated)  left  over  from  the  previous  year, 
are  far  too  low.  As,  however,  there  are  good  prospects  of  an  export  business  being 
done,  there  is  every  probability  of  a  rise.  Fears  have  been  expressed  that  prices  may 
drop  even  lower  if  Yuasa,  Suzuki  and  others  release  their  holdings,  but  their  stocks 
are  too  small  to  affect  the  situation  to  any  extent. 

The  export  of  flour  to  England  which  took  place  was  only  rendered  possible  owing 
to  the  war,  and  the  amount  of  the  transactions  was  not  large.  Owing  to  the  difficul- 
ties of  transportation  at  the  present  time,  it  would  be  impossible  to  carry  out  contracts, 
■even  though  business  were  to  be  undertaken.  If  peace  negotiations  were  to  commence, 
the  prospects  of  an  export  to  England  would  diminish,  but  on  the  other  hand  exports 
to  China  and  the  South  Seas  would  be  more  promising  than  ever. 

Countries  which  in  the  past  have  drawn  their  wheat  supplies  from  the  United 
States  and  Australia  will  have  to  look  elsewhere  this  year,  and  Japan,  owing  to  her 
favourable  geographical  situation  will  reap  the  benefit.  Since  the  report  was  issued 
last  July  that  the  crop  in  the  United  States  was  a  poor  one  and  it  was  found  impos- 
sible to  draw  supplies  of  wheat  from  Australia,  there  have  been  numerous  inquiries 
for  Japanese  flour.  Should  the  Australian  crop  this  month  be  a  good  one,  the  export 
from  Japan  will  doubtless  be  affected,  but  in  any  case  not  seriously  until  the  next 
American  harvest  is  placed  on  the  market,  certainly  not  so  long  as  prices  are  as  low 
as  yen  2.50  to  2.60  per  bag. 

To  sum  up,  it  was  anticipated  that  there  would  be  a  large  surplus  in  Japan  owing' 
to  the  bumper  wheat  crop  last  year,  but  owing  to  various  reasons  that  surplus  has  been 
pretty  well  consumed,  and  stocks  in  hand  are  little  more  than  in  ordinary  years.  In 
the  circumstances  it  looks  as  if  future  quotations  would  depend  very  much  on  the  rise 
and  fall  in  the  price  of  rice,  and  on  the  amount  of  flour  exported.  If  flour  remains 
at  yen  2.60  per  bag  with  rice  at  yen  16  or  17  per  koku,  then  it  is  safe  to  assume  that 
the  surplus  of  flour  will  be  consumed  in  Japan,  though  of  course  there  is  bound  to  be 
a  certain  amount  of  export  business. 


WAR  INFLUENCE  ON  JAPAN'S  INDUSTRIES. 

The  Yokohama  Chamber  of  Commerce  Journal  states  that  a  severe  panic  prevailed 
in  Japan's  industrial  circles  when  the  inevitability  of  a  world  war  was  realized  by 
them,  and  a  gloomy  tone  was  in  evidence  everywhere,  but  now,  though  the  supply  of 
raw  materials  and  machinery  is  not  maintained  satisfactorily  and  industrial  activities 
are  hampered,  the  reverse  is  the  case  with  many  lines  of  industries  because  demand 
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for  substitutes  for  European  goods  has  steadily  increased,  not  only  in  the  domestic 
market  but  abroad  as  .well,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  sale  of  war  requisites  has 
favourably  influenced  those  circles. 

Those  lines  have  not  only  gained  a  good  market  overseas,  but  by  increasing  their 
income  have  been  enabled  to  stabilize  their  financial  position.  New  lines  of  industry 
have  also  been  initiated  in  this  country  with  success.  Particularly  some  chemical  indus- 
tries quite  recently  introduced  from  Europe  are  offered  a  splendid  chance  to  make  their 
position  secure  against  after-the-war  competition  from  foreign  manufacturers. 

We  go  on  to  comment  upon  some  ofi  the  new  industries  inaugurated  after  the  out- 
break of  the  present  struggle.  The  first  line  is  the  manufacture  of  artificial  dyes.  This 
line  is  quite  a  new  one,  as  no  one  dared  to  take  a  hand  in  the  business  before  the  war 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  consumption  of  stuffs  at  home  was  quite  large  and  reached 
the  following  figures : — 


The  total  value  of  those  imported  dyes  amounted  to  8,000,000  yen  in  round  figures, 
most  of  the  imports  coming  from  Germany,  as  was  the  case  with  all  countries  in 
Europe  and  America  except  Germany. 

When  the  war  broke  out  and  the  stoppage  of  supplies  from  Germany  was 
announced,  therefore,  the  public  was  alarmed  at  the  future  and  prices  at  once  began 
to  soar.  It  seemed  as  if  there  would  be  no  limit  to  prices,  and  this  brought  forth  efforts 
to  manufacture  substitutes.  Since  last  winter  there  have  been  many  enterprises  of 
the  sort  launched  but  few  have  been  successful,  because  the  knowledge  and  experience 
required  in  the  line  of  business  have  been  lacking. 

Only  the  Tokyo  Gas  Company,  the  Mitsui  Mining  Company,  and  a  few  other 
establishments  have  succeeded  in  producing  some  sorts  of  artificial  dyes,  some  of  which 
have  already  been  placed  on  the  market.  Having  learned  from  past  failures,  new 
workers  in  the  provinces  have  also  perfected  their  production  lately,  and  as  far  as 
aniline  salt  and  aniline  oil  are  concerned  Japan  now  stands  independent  of  foreign 
assistance. 

Sulphuric  stuffs  including  blacks  and  brqwns  are  not  yet  fully  perfected,  but  their 
production  has  become  fairly  large.  The  Japan  Dyestuff  Company,  which  was  floated 
some  time  ago  under  official  protection,  will  also  start  the  manufacture  of  some  special 
descriptions  of\  dyes  at  its  own  factories  which  are  now  being  completed,  though  it  will 
be  some  time  before  articles  thus  manufactured  will  actually  come  on  the  market. 
Thus  the  line  of  business  has  been  well  developed  so  far,  but  it  is  believed  that  only  a 
few  of  the  newly  established  factories  can  retain  a  footing  after  the  war  against  the 
invasion  of  foreign  manufacturers. 

The  chemical  market  stood  in  pretty  much  the  same  condition  when  the  war  broke 
out,  because  the  majority  of  chemicals  required  here  were  imported  from  Germany. 
The  Government  took  an  emergency  measure  immediately  after  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  including  the  ban  on  exports  and  the  encouragement  of  domestic  production.  The 
experiments  in  manufacture  were  conducted  at  the  Government  Laboratories  in  Tokyo 
and  Osaka  and  the  results  have  been  periodically  published.  Carbolic  acid  and  salicylic 
acid  have  also  been  manufactured  with  fair  success  by  these  laboratories.  For  the 
manufacture  of  those  lines  of  chemicals  which  can  not  be  made  except  under  official 
protection,  the  Government  has  induced  business  men  to  initiate  two  companies  on  the 
promise  of  bounties.  If  those  concerns  satisfactorily  push  on  with  their  enterprises 
there  will  be  forty  descriptions  of  chemicals  placed  on  the  market. 

Glycerine  is  also  manufactured  successfully  by  the  Japan  Glycerine  Company, 
which  has  been  floated  under  official  protection  along  with  the  Japan  Dyestuff  Com- 
pany and  other  two  chemical  companies.  When  the  company  completes  its  plant  the 
output  will  reach  1,000  tons  a  year. 

In  the  glass  market  which,  it  must  be  noted,  has  quite  recently  seen  its  own  manu- 
factures on  sale,  great  liveliness  has  been  evident  since  the  war  began,  because  British 


Aniline  and  alizaline  stuffs 
Artificial  indigo  


Kin. 
7,700,000 
1,400,000 
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India,  the  South  Seas,  Australia,  Great  Britain,  and  other  countries  have  all  become 
buyers  on  account  of  the  stoppage  of  supplies  ^rom  Germany  and  Belgium.  The  Asahi 
Glass  Company,  which  was  the  only  firm  of  window  glass  manufacturers  in  Japan 
when  the  war  began,  then  commenced  to  work  to  its  fullest  capacity,  at  the  same  time 
enlarging  its  plant  apparently  with  the  intention  that  the  foreign  market  formerly 
monopolized  by  those  European  countries  would  be  captured  permanently  for  Japan. 
When  the  company  completes  its  plant  its  annual  production  will  rise  to  700,000  cases. 
Plate  glass  is  also  being  made  by  the  Union  Glass  Company  along  with  the  Asahi  Glass 
Company  with  fair  success. 

Celluloid  manufacturers,  who  were  distressed  with  the  sustained  depression  before 
the  war,  are  now  blessed  with  great  prosperity  because  Germany,  the  greatest  supplier 
cf  these  goods,  stopped  hor  export  simultaneously  with  the  outbreak  of  the  war  and 
many  countries  in  Europe  and  Asia  are  now  sending  their  orders  here.  Japanese 
manufacturers  who  have  orders  from  Great  Britain,  France,  Russia,  America,  Austra- 
lia, South  Seas,  Brnish  India,  China,  and  other  countries,  are  energetically  enlarging 
their  plants,  but  their  combined  output  is  still  too  small  to  meet  all  the  requirements 
from  those  buyers. 

The  paper  manufacturing  industry  is,  as  a  whole,  active,  and  the  export  of  Japan- 
ese paper  is  reviving  to  some  extent.  Big  mills  turning  out  foreign  paper  have  had  a 
good  time,  and  as  there  was  only  a  limited  supply  of  raw  materials  the  prosperity  was 
enjoyed  more  fully  by  those  who  had  their  own  pulp  mills. 

The  war's  influences  have  been  best  felt  by  pulp  manufacturers,  and  when  their 
plants  are  completed  Japan  may  have  a  sufficient  supply  of  pulp  from  those  mills  in 
Hokkaido  and  Karafuto.  If  the  manufacturers  be  well  prepared  to  meet  competition 
from  foreign  producers  after  the  war,  the  vexed  problem  of  the  paper  industry's  inde- 
pendence can  be  practically  solved. 

The  phosphorus  manufacturing  industry  is  also  in  the  same  condition.  Since  the 
war  began  this  line  of  business  has  been  steadily  developed  by  the  Nippon  Chemical 
Industry  Company  and  the  Fuji  Chemical  Company.  When  they  complete  their  plants 
their  combined  output  will  be  enough  to  meet  the  whole  of  the  increased  demand  in 
the  domestic  market. 

The  development  of  the  potassium  chloride  industry  has  been  more  than  effected. 
Owing  to  the  advance  in  prices  most  of  the  manufactures  have  gained  good  profits. 
There  have  been  many  more  enterprises  launched  in  the  line  and  now  the  total  output 
is  more  than  enough  to  meet  the  home  demand. 


TRADE  NOTES  FROM  CUBA. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Manzer,  representing  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  and  the 
New  Brunswick  Government  in  Havana,  has  forwarded  the  following  trade  notes 
under  date  of  February  16,  1917: — 

Potatoes. — The  arrivals  of  potatoes  in  Havana  this  week  were  24,184  sacks  and 
barrels.  Of  this  amount  Canada  supplied  22,914  and  the  United  States  1,270.  The 
Esparta  from  Boston  arrived  on  Tuesday  with  14,569  sacks  and  barrels.  The  schooner 
Minas  Queen  from  Kingsport,  Nova  Scotia,  arrived  on  Wednesday  with  6,015  barrels, 
and  the  schooner  Jost  from  Kingsport,  Nova  Scotia,  arrived  on  Thursday  with  3,600 
barrels.  The  Canadian  potatoes  that  arrived  in  Havana  this  week  were  sold  for 
$168,255. 

Prices  are  holding  firm  and  a  few  sales  have  been  made  as  high  as  $8  for  180- 
pound  sack  c.i.f.  Havana. 

Lumber. — Great  difficulty  is  being  experienced  by  lumber  dealers  in  securing 
transportation  from  northern  ports  to  Havana  and  stocks  are  being  gradually  reduced. 
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Prices  are  firmer  on  all  grades.  The  arrivals  this  week  included  280,000  feet  of  spruce 
by  schooner  Fred.  B.  Balano  from  Liverpool,  Nova  Scotia. 

Hay. — Prices  are  firmer  on  all  grades  of  hay.  Weekly  shipments  are  coming 
forward  from  Montreal  by  way  of  Boston. 

Codfish. — There  is  good  demand  for  codfish  and  prices  are  being  maintained. 
Most  of  supplies  are  now  coming  from  Canada.  The  arrivals  this  week  included  1,350 
cases  from  Nova  Scotia. 

Malt. — This  week's  importation  included  320  packages  of  malt  from  Canada. 

Eggs. — The  egg  market  is  very  firm  and  offerings  are  not  nearly  up  to  the  demand. 
Strictly  fresh  Cuban  eggs  are  selling  for  $15  per  case  of  30  dozen  and  American  eggs 
from  $11  to  $12  per  case  of  30  dozen. 

Market  Prices  C.I.F.  Havana. 
Below  are  given  the  market  prices  this  week  c.i.f.  Havana: — 
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PRICES  OF  FRUIT  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Mr.  J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Liverpool,  will  submit 
reports  on  apple  market  conditions  which  will  appear  from  time  to  time  in  the 
Weekly  Bulletin.  By  an  arrangement  with  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
the  Fruit  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  publishes  twice  each  week  cabled 
reports  on  prevailing  fruit  prices  in  Great  Britain  as  compiled  by  Mr.  Forsyth  Smith, 
with  the  assistance  and  co-operation  of  the  Canadian  cargo  inspectors  at  Liverpool, 
London,  Glasgow  and  Bristol.  These  semi-weekly  reports  may  be  obtained  on  appli- 
cation to  the  Department.  The  cables  referred  to  will  also  appear  in  the  Weekly 
Bulletin. 

Reports  received  gave  the  following  particulars  with  respect  to  the  fruit  markets 
of  Great  Britain: — 

All  prices  quoted  here  are  wholesale  unless  otherwise  stated. 

Manchester:  Sale  of  February  20.  Three  thousand  barrels  of  Nova  Scotian 
apples  ex  ss.  "  Manchester  Shipper  " — 25  per  cent  slack,  and  showing  some  frost  injury, 
especially  to  Baldwins.  No.  1  Baldwins  (best  packs)  36s,  others  30  to  33s,  No.  2's  28 
to  30s,  No.  3's  24  to  28s;  No.  1  Ben  Davis  29  to  32s,  No.  2's  26  to  29s,  No.  3's  22  to 
25s,  large  No.  3's  28s;  No.  1  Fallawater  34s  6d,  No.  2's  34s,  No.  3's  29  to  30s;  No.  1 
Stark  (frosted)  20s  bid;*  No.  1  Golden  Russet  36s  to  37s  6d,  No.  2's  36s,  No.  3's  30 
to  34s,  large  3's  35s;  No.  1  Maine  Baldwins  36  to  40s,  Ben  Davis  35s. 

Glasgow:  Sale  of  February  21.  One  hundred  and  fifty  barrels  of  Ontario  apples 
ex  ss.  Cassandra  in  excellent  condition.  No.  1  Ben  Davis  40s,  No.  3's  31s ;  No.  1  Mann 
38s  6d,  No.  3's  29s. 

Liverpool:  Sale  of  February  23.  Two  hundred  barrels  of  Ontario  and  Nova 
Scotian  apples.  Baldwins  more  or  less  wasty.  Ben  Davis  sound,  but  only  fair  quality. 
No.  1  Baldwins  (slack)  33s  6d,  No.  2  Spy  34s,  No.  2  Ben  Davis  36s  6d,  No.  2  and 
No.  3  mixed  30s  6d,  No.  3's  28s;  mixed  lots  of  No.  1  (slack)  32s  6d,  No.  2's  34s  6d, 
No.  3's  29s  6d.    Washington  Winter  Nelis  pears  15s  to  17s. 

*  Fruit  withdrawn  from  sale. 
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GOVERNMENT  NOTICES  AFFECTING  TR*ADE. 
Great  Britain. 

PROHIBITED  IMPORTS. 

The  following  cable  has  been  received  from  the  Colonial  Office  under  date  of 
February  24  giving  a  list  of  importations  which  are  prohibited  into  the  United 
Kingdom  except  under  license: — 

Aerated  mineral  and  table  waters. 
Agricultural  machinery. 
Antimony  ware. 

Apparel,  not  waterproofed,  except  boots  and  shoes. 
Works  of  art. 

Baskets  and  Basketware  of  bamboo. 

Printed  books  and  other  printed  matter,  including  printed  posters,  and  daily 
and  weekly  and  other  periodical  publications  imported  otherwise  than  in 
single  copies  through  post. 

Boots  and  shoes  of  leather  and  materials  used  for  the  manufacture  thereof  not 
already  prohibited. 

Brandy. 

Clocks  and  parts  thereof. 
Cloisonne  ware. 
Prepared  and  raw  cocoa. 
Coffee. 

Cotton  hosiery. 

Cotton  lace  and  articles  thereof. 
Curios. 

Diatomite  and  infusorial  earth. 

Embroidery  and  needlework. 

Fancy  goods  known  as  "  Paris  "  goods. 

Ornamental  and  down  feathers. 

Fire  extinguishers. 

Artificial  flowers. 

Fresh  flowers. 

Paw  fruit  of  all  descriptions  (except  lemons  and  bitter  oranges)  and  almonds 

and  nuts  used  as  fruit. 
Glass  manufactures  not  already  prohibited. 
Gloves. 
Hats. 
Bonnets. 

Hides,  wet  and  dry.  •  ' 

Incandescent  gas  mantles. 
Eaw  jute. 

Leather,  dressed  and  undressed. 
Linen  yarns  and  manufactures. 
Lobsters,  canned. 
Mats  and  matting. 
Mops. 

Painters'  colours  and  pigments. 
Perfumery. 

Photographic  apparatus. 
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Pictures. 

Prints. 

Engravings. 

Photographs  and  maps. 
Plated  and  gilt  wares. 
Live  quails. 

Quebracho,  hemlock,  oak  and  mangrove  extracts. 
Rum. 

Salmon,  canned. 

Manufactures  of  silk,  yarns  not  included. 
Manufactures  of  skins  and  furs. 
Soya  beans. 
Stereoscopes. 

Straw  envelopes  for  bottles. 
Straw  plaiting. 

Sugar,  articles  and  preparations  containing  sugar  used  for  food,  except  con- 
densed milk. 

Tea. 

Tomatoes. 

Typewriters. 

Wine. 

Wood  and  timber  of  all  kinds,  hewn,  sawn  or  split,  planed  or  dressed. 

Prohibition  on  Publications  by  post  Removed. 

The  prohibition  of  importation  of  periodical  publications  exceeding  sixteen 

pages  in  length  otherwise  than  in  single  copies  through  post  has  been  removed. 


TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  INTERPRETATIONS. 

Russia. 

A  notice  appears  in  the  Board  of  Trade  Journal  of  February  1,  1917,  which 
states  that  until  further  notice,  no  licenses  for  the  importation  of  goods  on  private 
account  via  Vladivostok  will  be  granted. 

Applications  for  import  licenses  which  are  supported  by  the  Russian  Supply 
Committee,  as  being  of  great  importance  and  urgency  will,  however,  be  considered. 

South  Africa. 

Rebate  allowed 
upon  goods 
the  growth,  produce 
or  manufacture  of 
the  United  Kingdom 


No.  in 

Rate  of 

and  reciprocating 

Articles. 

Tariff. 

Import  Duty. 

British  Colonies. 

Beehive  quilts,  felt,  for  covering  frames  in 

114A 

3%  ad  val. 

Whole  duty. 

Carborundum    bricks,    for    hand  polishing 

114A 

3%  " 

171 

Free. 

Catechol  tannin  (a  tanning  substance)  .  . 

167 

193 

20%  ad  val. 

3%  ad  val. 

Dental  engine  and  engine  instruments .  . 

188  a 

Free. 

Dental   fountain    spittoons    attached    to  a 

188a 

188a 

Electrically   heated  photographic  mounting 

193 

20%  ad  val. 

3%  ad  val. 
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Rebate  allowed 
upon  goods 
the  growth,  produce 
or  manufacture  of 
the  United  Kingdom 


No.  in 

Rate  of 

and  reciprocati 

Articles. 

Tariff. 

Import  Duty. 

British  Colonie 

Empty  bottles  of  common  glass  for  advertis- 

ing purposes  (provided  that  they  do  not 

bear  more  than  ordinary  labels,  such  as 

Whole  duty. 

would  be  thereon  if  filled  with  wine,  etc.) 

83 

3%  " 

Fire  buckets,  suitably  painted  and  lettered 

100 

3% 

13.5  a 

3% 

" 

Foolscap    paper,    lined,    with    ruled  money 

3%  ad  val. 

53b 

25%  " 

♦Hacksaw  blades,  %a  inch  width  and  under. 

193 

2'0% 

3% 

♦Hacksaw  blades,  g  inch  width  and  over.  . 

114A 

3% 

Whole  duty. 

Hessian  line  waterproof  wrapping  paper   .  . 

193 

2.0%  " 

3%  ad  val. 

"  Ideal  stencil  machine "  for  cutting  stencil 

193 

20% 

3% 

"  Jeanette  "  cloth   (for  fixing  round  purifier 

193 

20% 

3%  " 

Laundry    machinery    for    washing  bathing 

costumes  and  towels  in  swimming  baths.. 

114A 

3% 

Whole  duty. 

Machine  for  extracting  corns  

193 

20% 

3%  ad  val. 

Muskegon  extract  (a  tanning  substance)    .  . 

167 

Free. 

Printometer      (an     electric     meter  which 

records  the  quantity  of  current   used  at 

114B 

3%  ad  val. 

Whole  duty. 

Telephone    twine    and    rubber    bands  used 

respectively  to  lace  up  cables  and  deaden 

vibration   of   telephone  transmitters.. 

136 

3% 

Ternowa  extract   (a  tanning  substance)    .  . 

167 

Free. 

Tin-mounting  machines  for  bordering  card- 

114A 

3%  ad  val. 

Whole  duty. 

*Toe  and  heel  plates  for  boots  

81 

3% 

♦Revised  decision. 

(Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 


NOTES  ON  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

REVIEW  OF  PANAMA  CANAL  TRAFFIC. 

(Panama  Canal  Record.) 

Including  the  1,253  ships  making  the  transit  in  1916,  the  total  number  of  ships 
which  used  the  canal  in  the  time  from  its  opening,  on  August  15,  1914,  to  January  1, 
1917,  was  2,780.  Their  gross  and  net  canal  tonnages  were  13,086,535  and  9,209,503, 
respectively.  The  total  quantity  of  cargo  which  was  carried  through  the  canal  was 
11,652,405  tons. 

The  total  number  of  ships  passing  through  the  canal  in  1916  exceeded  by  83  the 
number  (1,170)  making  the  transit  in  the  year  1915.  This  was  a  gain  of  7-09  per 
cent.  In  net  tonnage  and  cargo,  however,  1915  surpassed  1916.  Net  tonnage  was  less 
by  -92  of  one  per  cent  in  1916  than  in  1915,  and  cargo  was  less  by  -69  of  one  per  cent. 
It  will  be  noted  that  the  variation  in  both  cases  was  less  than  one  per  cent. 

The  canal  has  not  been  open  to  all  traffic  throughout  any  of  the  calendar  years  in 
which  it  has  been  in  operation.  In  1914  there  were  only  4£  months  of  traffic,  the  canal 
having  been  opened  on  August  15.  In  1915  traffic  was  suspended  from  the  middle  of 
September  to  the  close  of  the  year,  3£  months.  In  1916  it  was  likewise  suspended  3£ 
months,  from  the  beginning  of  the  year  until  April  15.  Of  28£  months  of  time,  the 
canal  was  open  2l£  months.    This  does  not  take  into  account  temporary  suspensions. 

The  years  1915  and  1916  are  closely  comparable  in  spite  of  the  suspensions,  since 
in  each  year  the  canal  was  open  for  a  continuous  period  of  8|  months.    An  advantage 
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may  be  conceded  to  1915,  however,  in  the  fact  that  its  period  of  suspension  was  pre- 
ceded by  months  of  continuously  developing  traffic,  both  in  1914  and  1915;  while 
traffic  in  1916  had  to  pick  up,  beginning  April  15,  from  the  inertia  of  a  complete  sus- 
pension for  seven  months  which  had  demoralized  routings.  This  suspension,  too,  had 
diverted  nearly  all  of  the  ships  which  had  been  plying  through  the  canal  in  the  United 
States  coastwise  trade  to  the  foreign  trade.  The  statistics  show  that  the  coastwise 
trade,  reckoning  on  the  basis  of  the  net  tonnage  of  the  ships,  formed  only  one-thirty- 
third  (slightly  over  3  per  cent)  of" the  total  traffic  for  the  year  1916.  In  1915  it  was 
slightly  over  27  per  cent  of  all  traffic,  and  in  the  k\  months  of  1914  it  was  41-4  per 
cent  of  all. 

The  total  tolls  from  the  coastwise  trade  in  1916  were  $59,782.45.  This  is  dispro- 
portionately low  for  the  reason  that  many  of  the  29  ships  that  went  through  the  canal 
on  this  routing  were  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  Government  and  paid  no  tolls. 
Tolls  collected  from  ships  on  other  routings  than  the  coastwise  trade  amounted  to 
$3,617,913.15.  The  aggregate  revenue  from  tolls  for  the  year  was  $3,677,695.60.  The 
cost  for  operation  and  maintenance  in  the  same  period  was  $7,142,124.05. 

RAILWAY  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  FRANCE  (iNDO-CHINA) . 

{Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

The  British  Embassy  in  Paris  has  forwarded  an  extract  from  the  French  Journal 
Officiel  of  December  10,  being  a  report  on  the  development  of  railways  in  Indo-China 
by  the  French  Minister  of  Colonies,  from  which  the  following  is  taken: — 

Line  from  Dong  Dang  to  Nacham. — Definite  plans  were  adopted  and  a  survey 
made  of  this  line  in  1914.  The  construction  of  the  permanent-way  of  the  first  section 
(6  kilometres)  is  now  being  undertaken,  but  owing  to  present  conditions  the  construc- 
tion of  the  second  section,  from  kilometre  6  to  kilometre  12,  has  been  postponed. 

Line  from  Vinh  to  Donglia. — On  the  first  section  (four  lots)  of  this  railway,  from 
Vinh  to  Tanap,  a  distance  of  92  kilometres,  the  work  of  laying  the  permanent-way  is 
proceeding  normally.  As  regards  the  larger  metal  bridges,  present  circumstances  have 
compelled  a  postponement  of  superstructural  work,  but  at  the  end  of  1915  a  Haiphong 
firm  had  commenced  the  construction  in  its  factory  of  two  compressed-air  caissons 
for  the  building  of  abutments  and  piers.  The  building  of  stations  and  goods  sheds 
was  also  undertaken,  and  at  the  end  of  1915  the  buildings  were  finished  on  the  first 
and' third  lots  and  were  in  course  of  execution  on  the  second  lot.  Orders  for  rolling 
stock,  etc.,  have  been  deferred  owing  to  the  war. 

The  construction  of  the  second  section  of  the  Vinh-Dongha  line,  namely,  from 
Dongha  to  Nganson,  which  has  been  surveyed,  has  also  been  provisionally  deferred, 
owing  chiefly  to  dearth  of  labour.  The  sums  provided  for  the  construction  of  these 
two  sections  have  been  exceeded  owing  to  the  rise  in  the  price  of  steel,  but  it  is  hoped 
that  this  excess  will  be  reduced  by  keeping  down  the  requirements  of  rolling  stock  to 
a  strict  minimum. 

The  execution  of  work  on  the  third  section  of  this  line,  from  Tanap  to  Nganson, 

a  distance  of  75  kilometres,  has  been  postponed  sine  die. 

ENEMY  METHODS  OF  TRADING  IN  MALAYA. 

{British  Export  Gazette.) 

Judged  by  the  standard  of  population,  the  3  Settlements  and  9  Federated  States 
which  are  comprehended  under  the  term  British  Malaya  are  relatively  insignificant, 
for  Europeans,  Malays,  Chinese,  and  East  Indians  who  make  up  the  cosmopolitan 
mixture  that  sit  in  bungalows  or  handle  bales  of  goods  from  all  parts  of  the  world  at 
the  ports  or  are  busily  engaged  in  mining  and  planting  operations  in  the  interior 
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number  all  told  little  more  than  a  million  and  a  half.  Neither  are  the  combined 
territories  great  in  extent,  the  total  area  being  little  more  than  28,500  square  miles, 
or  less  than  half  the  superficies  of  England  and  Wales.  Judged,  however,  by  the 
standard  of  trade  volume,  British  Malaya  is  one  of  the  most  commercially  active 
regions  of  Asia.  In  normal  years  the  trade  transacted  with  Europe,  India,  China, 
Japan,  and  the  surrounding  territories  has  reached  and  sometimes  exceeded  the  huge 
sum  of  £120,000,000,  or  £80  per  head  of  the  entire  population,  perhaps  a  higher  per 
capita  average  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  The  Straits  Settlements  in  particular 
with  an  area  of  less  than  1,000  square  miles  and  a  population  of  under  half  a  million, 
appropriating  nevertheless  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  trade,  live  for  commerce 
alone,  Europeans,  Chinese,  and  Malays  alike,  almost  to  an  individual,  being  engaged 
exclusively  in  commercial  affaiis. 

Of  course  the  great  bulk  of  this  huge  volume  of  trade  is  in  respect  of  the  important 
entrepot  business  which  Singapore,  Penang,  and  Malacca,  situated  midway  between 
the  West  and  the  Far  East,  transact  on  behalf  of  both.  But  this  does  not  comprise 
all  the  incentive  to  Malaya's  commercial  activities.  Its  tin-mining,  its  rubber  and 
cocoanut  plantations,  with  a  number  of  minor  industries,  make  the  territory  an 
exceedingly  valuable  market  for  certain  classes  of  machinery,  implements,  and  tools; 
while  the  needs  of  the  European  and  Chinese  population,  together  with  the  growing 
value  of  the  Malays  themselves  as  commercial  assets,  create  a  constant  demand  for 
every  class  of  merchandise  for  local  consumption.  Direct  imports  from  the  United 
Kingdom  dropped  somewhat  in  volume  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  but  they  now 
stand  actually  higher  than  in  the  normal  times  previously,  the  year  just  closed  show- 
ing, so  far  as  returns  are  available,  the  amount  of  such  goods  at  upwards  of  £6,500,000. 
These,  however,  are  merely  goods  reaching  Malaya  direct,  and  take  no  account  of 
those  received  via  Hong  Kong,  Calcutta,  Rangoon,  etc. 

Sidelights  on  the  German  System  of  Trading. 

It  is  small  wonder,  therefore,  that  German  enterprise  was  early  directed  to  this 
profitable  field  of  activity — German  thoroughness,  and  all  that  the  term  signifies  in 
the  peculiar  Teutonic  methods  of  competition  with  commercial  rivals.  Some  light  is 
thrown  upon  their  trading  methods  in  the  Malay  peninsula  in  the  course  of  the  follow- 
ing interview.  German  "  penetration,"  and  the  means  by  which  it  is  effected  are 
beginning  to  be  fairly  well  understood  in  England  now,  but  what  Mr.  Alfred  C.  Hunter 
has  had  to  say  to  us  will  serve  to  add  force  to  that  understanding. 

Ready  Adaptation  to  Local  Requirements. 

"  The  plan  on  which  the  British  merchant  trades  in  Malaya,"  said  Mr.  Hunter, 
"  is  pretty  much  the  same  as  that  adopted  in  the  home  market.  He  trades  through 
his  banker  on  approved  credit  of  30,  60,  and  90-day  drafts,  and  the  limit  of  his  busi- 
ness is  usually  determined  by  the  amount  of  personal  cover  he  is  able  to  introduce. 

"  And  the  German  merchant  ?    What  was  his  position  before  the  war  ? 

"  The  German  merchant  was  on  a  very  similar  footing,  but  his  position  was  a 
great  deal  more  elastic  owing  to  the  amount  of  support  he  received  at  the  direct  insti- 
gation of  Government-controlled  interests.  Whereas  an  English  merchant  was  limited 
by  his  personal  ability  to  cover  his  trade,  the  German  had  only  to  prove  the  solidity 
of  his  particular  line  of  business,  and  through  his  bank  he  got  whatever  support  was 
necessary  to  ensure  the  full  exploitation  of  any  particular  project  he  might  have  on 
hand.  This,  as  may  be  supposed,  was  a  direct  advantage  over  the  Britisher,  which  his 
competitor  enjoyed  in  Malaya  and,  indeed,  in  all  other  markets.  The  German  Gov- 
ernment secured  the  demand  for  pottery,  ironmongery,  machinery,  and  similar  pro- 
ducts in  the  world's  markets  by  studying  closely  the  conditions  and  requirements  of 
every  country  they  entered  for  trading  purposes.  The  result  of  that  careful  study 
was  that  in  all  their  manufactures  the  Germans  were  able  to  satisfy  more  accurately 
than  any  other  traders  the  native  goods  they  specialized  in.    A  German  traveller,  for 
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instance,  would  approach  a  likely  purchaser,  but  he  carried  no  samples.  His  sole 
object  was  to  find  out  in  the  course  of  friendly  conversation  what  it  was  that  the  pros- 
pective customer  really  required.  On  the  information  he  obtained,  he  visualized  the 
article,  communicated  with  his  principals  in  Europe,  and  the  firm,  even  if  they  were 
not  then  producing  such  an  article,  instantly  made  their  plans  and  began  production." 

How  the  Wants  of  Customers  were  Satisfied. 

"  And  this  was  effective,  because  it  gave  the  German  manufacturer  first  hold  on 
the  supply  of  a  particular  line  of  goods? 

"  Undoubtedly.  The  German  is  a  loathsome  animal  taken  in  the  mass,  but  it  would 
be  foolish  to  refuse  to  profit  from  a  study  of  his  business  methods,  which  were  far-and- 
away  ahead  of  ours.  The  Englishman  invariably  comes  along  with  his  samples  and 
says,  '  This  is  what  I  have  to  sell.'  If  they  happen  to  suit  the  customer  he  has  as  good 
a  chance  as  any  one  else  to  book  the  business.  If  the  sample  does  not  suit  the  traveller 
he  is  turned  down,  because  the  house  he  represents  is  generally  conservative  and  self- 
opinionated,  and  adopts  the  attitude  that  '  These  are  the  goods  which  the  customer 
ought  to  require.'  One  can  readily  see  that  it  is  an  easy  matter  for  a  German  traveller 
to  capture  trade,  because  he  knows  that  his  firm  is  always  only  too  willing  to  turn  out 
the  very  thing  which  the  customer  demands,  as  he  invariably  did  in  Malaya.  The 
sooner  British  manufacturers  and  merchants  adopt  a  similar  policy,  the  better.  They 
will  then  be  able  to  gain  and  command  trade  in  the  world's  markets." 

What  British  Shippers  May  Learn. 

"  You  think  that  in  Malaya  British  merchants  and  manufacturers  can  learn  much 
from  Germans?" 

"  I  have  always  thought  so.  My  advice  to  British  shippers — it  holds  good  now 
and  will  hold  equally  good  when  the  war  is  over — is  to  copy  German  methods  of  doing 
business  whenever  possible.  It  is  in  their  methods  that  the  former  are  at  fault.  If 
they  will  only  improve  these  the  Britisher  has  the  trump  card  in  quality,  and  this,  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  will  secure  and  hold  for  him  the  trade  that  he  desires.  The 
Japanese  and  German  cotton  industries  have  progressed  in  the  world's  markets,  not 
because  quality  has  been  better  than  or  even  so  good  as  the  British,  but  because  of  the 
financial  facilities  which  have  invariably  accompanied  the  offer  of  the  goods.  For 
instance,  a  native  trader  in  Malaya  could  purchase  cotton  on  very  long  credits.  He 
turned  his  goods  over  for  cash  quickly,  and  was  enabled  to  trade  in  his  home  market 
in  produce,  which  he  sold  to  European  exporters.  The  German  and  Japanese  credit 
system  enables  him  to  handle  money  at  a  profit  two  or  three  times  over  before  his 
draft  falls  due;  and  these  intermediate  profits  are  generally  so  substantial  that  he  can 
often  afford  to  make  a  small  loss  on  his  cotton  business.  British  firms  need  not  be 
reckless  in  extending  credit.  They  can  make  their  own  inquiries,  just  as  the  Germans 
made  theirs,  and  if  they  are  satisfied  they  ought  to  make  their  credit  facilities  as 
generous  as  possible  if  they  want  to  do  a  big  business.  The  native  trader,  as  a  rule, 
is  quite  as  honourable  a  man  as  the  European,  and,  so  far  as  Malaya  is  concerned,  I 
am  sure  that  the  proportion  of  bad  debts  made  by  German  firms  did  not  represent  any- 
thing more  than  a  reasonable  trading  percentage." 

ELECTRICAL  GOODS  IN  GUATEMALA. 

(United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 

Imports  of  electrical  goods,  wares,  supplies,  or  apparatus  of  any  description  into 
the  Bepublic  of  Guatemala  are  prohibited  unless  a  special  permit  sanctioning  the 
importation  has  been  obtained.  As  a  result,  dealers  in  electrical  goods  in  the  city  of 
Guatemala  or  elsewhere  in  the  Republic  are  required  to  make  a  separate  application 
every  time  they  desire  to  bring  such  goods.    An  application  is  made  on  Government 
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stamped  paper  at  a  cost  of  1  peso  Guatemala  currency.  It  is  filed  with  the  Secretary  of 
War,  and  the  permit  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations 
and  the  Minister  of  Fomento  (Public  Works).  Frequently  it  requires  three  weeks  to 
obtain  a  permit  after  an  application  has  been  filed. 

Notwithstanding  these  restrictions,  Guatemala  during  1915  imported  1,153  parcels 
of  electrical  goods  and  wares  of  the  value  of  $33,590  United  States  gold.  Of  this 
amount  958  parcels,  valued  at  $23,247,  were  received  from  the  United  States,  while 
electrical  supplies  of  the  value  of  $8,167  came  from  Holland,  and  goods  to  the  value  of 
$2,174  from  Germany. 

The  customs  duty  on  most  classes  of  electrical  apparatus,  motors,  etc.,  is  1  cent 
United  States  gold  and  1  cent  Guatemalan  currency  per  kilo  of  2.2  pounds.  The 
schedules  are  separately  listed  for  various  electrical  articles.  Copper  wire  and  iron  and 
steel  wire  are  listed  in  several  classifications,  and  the  duty  varies  from  1£  cents  United 
States  gold  and  1%  cents  Guatemalan  currency  to  40  cents  United  States  gold  and  40 
cents  Guatemalan  currency  per  kilo. 

The  ocean-carriage  charge  from  New  York  to  Puerto  Barrios  for  electrical  appar- 
atus is  $5  per  100  pounds.  Prior  to  the  European  war  the  bulk  of  the  electrical 
supplies  and  apparatus  came  from  Germany,  and  it  is  stated  that  the  incandescent 
lights  came  neatly  packed  in  cardboard  boxes  supplied  with  layers  of  cotton  batting, 
the  cases  being  inclosed  in  wooden  boxes,  and  the  loss  through  breakage  being  thereby 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  Now  the  bulk  of  these  goods  are  brought  from  the  United 
States. 

Dealers  as  a  rule  carry  small  stocks,  and  partially  on  account  of  the  restrictions 
thrown  around  the  imports  of  electrical  goods,  frequently  a  very  high  price  is  charged 
in  the  Guatemalan  market  for  goods  for  which  an  immediate  demand  exists.  An 
example  is  the  recent  sale  of  a  lot  of  light  dynamo  wire  at  $1.30  United  States  gold  per 
pound. 

German  goods  brought  here  before  the  European  war  were  declared  to  be  much 
cheaper  than  the  average  American  article.  The  quality,  however,  was  said  to  be  not 
so  good.  Electric  bells,  for  which  there  is  a  large  demand  in  Guatemala  city,  were 
bought  in  wholesale  quantities  in  Germany  before  the  war  for  20  cents  United  States 
gold  each.    To-day  similar  bells  are  bought  in  the  United  States  at  80  cents  each. 

TRADE  NOTES. 

(British  Export  Gazette.) 

'  Glassware  is  reaching  South  Africa  in  large  quantities  from  the  United  States, 
Sweden  and  Japan. 

Piers  and  marine  warehouses  are  being  constructed  at  Lake  Kioga  (British  East 
Africa)  by  the  Uganda  Railway  authorities. 

Playing  cards  imported  into  what  was  German  East  Africa  now  pay  an  addi- 
tional impost  of  20  cents  per  pack,  and  each  ace  of  hearts  has  to  be  stamped  with  the 
customs  stamp. 

A  new  steamship  service  is  to  be  inaugurated  by  the  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha 
between  Japan  and  South  America  via  the  Cape.  The  steamers  will  call  at  Hong 
Kong,  Singapore,  Durban,  and  Cape  Town,  the  sailings  being  every  three  months. 

Needles  for  sewing  machines  are  now  imported  into  Uruguay  duty  free. 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  New  Zealand  emphasizes  the  desirability  of 
United  Kingdom  manufacturers  appointing  agents  in  the  Dominion  at  once. 

Consignors  should  note  that  the  Russian  post  office  does  not  issue  notices  of 
non-delivery  in  regard  to  parcels  which  are  undeliverable.  The  utmost  care,  there- 
fore, should  be  taken  in  addressing. 

An  unprecedented  crop  of  cotton  is  expected  in  Uganda. 

The  cotton  crop  in  Lagos  will  amount  to  between  15,000  and  20,000  bales. 
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The  coffee  crop  in  Uganda  this  season  is  exceptionally  bright,  and  should  be  a 
bumper  one. 

A  draft  Bill  is  to  be  introduced  for  the  registration  and  licensing  of  all  foreign 
companies  carrying  on  business  in  British  East  Africa. 

Firms  opening  up  in  "  German "  East  Africa  are  subject  to  local  regulations 
and  military  restrictions,  and  permission  to  trade  may  be  withheld  without  any 
reasons  being  given. 

The  establishment  of  a  Russian  bureau  of  credit  information  is  proposed. 

A  British  company  has  obtained  a  concession  for  working  iron  ore  mines  in 
Algeria. 

There  is  more  money  about  in  the  Argentine  than  can  be  profitably  employed — so 
it  is  stated. 

The  Argentine  is  now  virtually  supplying  itself  with  bottles.  Formerly  they  were 
mostly  imported  from  Germany. 

An  agricultural  bank  is  being  established  in  Finland.  It  will  promote  the  pur- 
chase of  implements  and  machinery  by  farmers. 

We  are  advised  that  if  any  British  importing  firm  were  to  establish  itself  at 
Ciudad  Bolivar,  Venezuela,  it  would  do  good  business. 

Burma  is  the  largest  producer  of  wolfram  in  the  world.  Nearly  50,000  cwt.  are 
now  exported  annually,  against  32,000  cwt.  before  the  war. 

Brazilian  cotton  tissues  are  now  being  imported  by  the  Argentine,  the  quality 
being  similar  to  that  of  goods  formerly  obtained  from  Europe. 

Slam's  imports  for  the  first  six  months  of  1916  were  valued  at  £2,850,000,  an 
increase  of  £76,000  on  the  amount  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1915. 

British  trade  in  Brazil  continues  to  make  satisfactory  headway,  and  importers 
state  that  were  credit  better  still  further  increase  in  business  might  be  expected. 

Exporters  of  toilet  waters,  patent  medicines,  and  condiments  to  Central  America 
should  beware  of  imitations  which  are  being  put  upon  the  market. 

Imports  into  Russia  via  Vladivostok  during  the  first  six  months  of  1916  amounted 
to  344,700,000  roubles.  In  the  whole  of  1914  the  imports  through  the  port  were  only 
29,144,000  roubles. 

Cement,  plaster  of  Paris,  and  constructional  iron  may  be  imported  into  the 
Republic  of  Salvador  free  of  duty. 

Of  156,985  lamps  imported  into  Ceylon  in  1915,  101,222  came  from  Japan — 
mostly  cheap  goods.  The  better  classes  of  lamps  are  usually  drawn  from  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Shippers  should  note  that  the  customs  declaration  on  all  post  parcels  to  France, 
Corsica,  and  Algeria  must  be  complete  in  all  details,  including  the  full  name  and 
address  of  the  addressee,  and  must,  in  addition,  indicate  whether  or  not  the  contents 
are  in  connection  with  supplies  for  the  French  Government. 

REGULATING    PULP  CONSISTENCY. 

(The  World's  Paper  Trade  Review.) 

An  English  patent  has  been  granted  to  an  American  engineer,  covering  an  inven- 
tion relating  to  the  regulation  of  the  per  cent  consistency  of  wet  pulp  as  it.  is  being 
pumped  to  the  beaters  or  to  mixing  tanks,  or  of  wet  paper  stock  as  it  is  pumped  to  the 
head  box  of  the  paper  machine,  or  to  the  Jordan  engine,  where  it  is  to  be  further 
refined.  Such  pulp  or  paper  stock  commonly  consists  of  about  three  to  five  parts  of 
bone  dry  matter  in  one  hundred  parts  of  wet  pulp  or  paper  stock,  and  such  percentage 
of  bone  dry  matter  is  commonly  referred  to  as  the  per  cent  consistency,  or  simply  as 
the  consistency.  It  is  important,  in  the  manufacture  of  paper,  that  the  pulp  or  paper 
stock  should  have  the  proper  consistency,  and  that,  when  the  pulp  or  paper  stock  is  too 
thick  the  proper  amount  of  water  should  be  added  so  that  the  pulp  or  paper  stock  shall 
be  of  uniform  consistency,  and  the  resulting  paper  or  other  product  of  uniform 
weight  per  unit  area.   It  is  also  important,  when  two  different  kinds  of  pulp  or  paper 
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stock  are  to  be  mixed  with  each  other,  that  each  of  these  should  be  maintained  of  uni- 
form consistency  to  prevent  variations  in  the  composition  of  the  resulting  mixture. 
The  present  invention  relates  to  regulating  apparatus  for  determining  and  regulating 
the  per  cent  consistency  of  the  pulp  or  paper  stock  in  a  uniform  and  rapid  manner; 
so  that,  by  inspection,  the  consistency  of  the  pulp  or  paper  stock  can  be  determined,, 
and  the  amount  of  water  required  to  dilute  the  same  to  a  pre-determined  lower  con- 
sistency also  readily  determined.  The  apparatus  comprises,  briefly,  a  constant  level 
chamber,  having  a  discharge  orifice  maintained  under  a  constant  head  of  the  pulp  or 
paper  stock,  and  a  variable  level  chamber  arranged  to  receive  the  pulp  or  paper  stock 
discharged  from  said  orifice  and  provided  with  an  outlet  pipe  of  suitable  size  and  pro- 
portion to  cause  a  frictional  resistance  to  the  flow  of  the  pulp  or  paper  stock  there- 
through, and  thereby  maintain  a  head  of  the  pulp  or  paper  stock  within  the  chamber 
varying  with  its  consistency  and  frictional  resistance.  It  further  comprises  certain 
novel  combinations  of  determining  and  indicating  mechanism,  with  automatic  regulat- 
ing mechanism,  whereby  not  only  is  the  consistency  of  the  pulp  or  paper  stock  indi- 
cated so  that  it  can  be  determined  by  inspection,  but  also  the  regulation  of  the  pulp 
consistency  will  be  effected  in  a  continuous  and  automatic  manner. 

FRENCH  CAPITAL  FOR  SPANISH  INDUSTRIES. 

(Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

According  to  information  received  from  Paris  published  by  Vida  Financier® 
(Madrid)  of  10th  January,  French  capitalists  intend  to  interest  themselves  in  Spanish 
industries,  especially  as  regards  mining  business.  The  object  of  this  movement  is 
principally  to  close  the  field  to  German  enterprise  after  the  war,  and  it  is  reported 
that  for  this  purpose  a  syndicate  will  be  formed. 

The  initiators  of  the  movement  believe  that  in  a  short  time  they  will  be  able  to  put 
into  working  the  greater  part  of  the  coal  deposits  of  Spain,  so  as  to  increase  the  output 
(5,000,000  metric  tons  in  1915)  to  20,000,000  metric  tons  in  1918,  and  75,000,000  metric 
tons  in  1920.  This  forecast  is  based  on  the  fact  that  not  only  are  the  coal  regions  of 
Asturia  still  largely  undeveloped,  but  that  there  is  much  coal  in  Catalonia,  the  Vascon- 
gadas,  Aragon,  and  in  Old  and  New  Castille.  It  is  also  anticipated  that  the  working 
of  quicksilver  deposits  in  Ciudad  Real,  and  of  copper  deposits  in  Western  Spain  could 
be  greatly  developed.  In  connection  with  these  undertakings  steel  works  and  other 
metallurgical  establishments  would  be  erected. 

A  further  scheme  is  the  construction  of  a  number  of  secondary  railways  for  the 
transport  of  minerals  and  agricultural  produce  to  the  French  market  in  exchange  for 
machinery  and  industrial  products.  The  French  capitalists  also  propose  to  acquire 
large  tracts  of  land  as  yet  uncultivated,  with  a  view  to  putting  them  under  irrigation. 

AGRICULTURAL  TRACTORS  IN  RUSSIA. 

(Russian- American  Journal  of  Commerce,  January.) 

The  tractors  ordered  by  the  Russian  Department  of  Agriculture  in  the  spring  of 
1916  have  only  recently  arrived  via  Vladivostok.  The  order  was  a  trial  one  and  con- 
sisted only  of  40  tractors.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  tractors  arrived  after 
considerable  delay  and  can  be  utilized  only  in  the  coming  spring,  they  have  already 
been  eagerly  bought  up  by  different  landowners.  The  tractors  are  sold  to  the  farmers 
on  easy  terms ;  the  payments  have  to  be  made  in  three  instalments  in  the  course  of  two 
years.  The  success  of  the  trial  has  led  the  department  to  order  100  tractors,  which  are 
expected  in  April.  They  will  consist  of  two  types  of  tractors :  Large  ones  of  60  horse- 
power and  small  ones  of  8-10  horse-power.  There  is  very  little  demand  for  tractors  of 
medium  power. 

The  American  tractors  demonstrated  in  the.  presence  of  a  number  of  agricultural 
officials  and  crowds  of  peasantry  at  Samara,  it  is  reported,  have  created  a  profound 
impression.  There  is  but  one  defect  in  the  tractors,  and  that  is  that  the  ploughshares 
are  set  too  close  to  each  other,  and  in  this  way  they  are  easily  packed  with  earth. 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 

Quantity  of  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators, 
and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 

Prepared  by  Inspection  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


Week  ending  February  23,  1917. 


Fort  William— 

C.  P.R  

Consolidated  Elevatur  Co   , 

Empire  Elevator  Co  

Ogilvie  Flour  Mills  Co  

Western  Terminal  Elevator  Co. 

G.T.  Pacific  

Grain  Growers'  Grain  Co  

Fort  William  Elevator  Co  

Eastern  Terminal  Elevator  Co.  . 

Thunder  Bay  Elevator  Co   . 

Davidson  &  Smith  

Port  Arthur- 
Port  Arthur  Elevator  Co  

D.  Horn  &  Co  

Dominion  Government  Elevator. 
Grain  afloat  


Total  Terminal  Elevators. 


Saskatoon  Dom.  Govt.  Elevator . 
Moosejaw  Dom.  Govt.  Elevator  . 
Calgary  Dom.  Govt.  Elevator..  . 
Vancouver  Dom.  Govt.  Elevator. 


Total  Interior  Terminal  Elevators. 


Depot  Harbour  

Midland- 
Aberdeen  Elevator  Co  

Midland  Elevator  Co  

Tiffin,  G.T.P   

Port  McNicol  

Collingwood  

Goderich  Elev.  and  Transit  Co.  Ltd 

Grain  afloat  

Kingston — 

Montreal  Transportation  Co  

Commercial  Elevator  Co  

Port  Colborne  ,  

Prescott  . .   

Montreal — 

Harbour  Commissioners  No.  1  

»,    _       No.  2  

Montreal  Warehousing  Co  , 

Quebec  Harbour  Commissioners 

West  St.  John,  N.B  

Halifax,  N.S   


Total  Public  Elevators . 
Total  quantity  in  Store 


Wheat. 


Bushels. 

4,468,900 
1,072,009 

868,360 
1,225,476 

i»2l,853 
3,244,427 
1,268,369 

848,919 
1,032,337 

673,101 

426,902 

4,685,533 
257,669 
2,034,923 
89,245 

23,118,023 

2,250,168 
1,988,441 
886,917 
3,237 


5,128,763 


173,166 
17,961 
657,425 
491,336 

6081 80i 


2,324 
639,319 


78,019 
321,767 
286,387 
2,960 

52,260 


3,331,725 


31,578,511 


Oats. 


Bushels. 

2,082,543 
288,166 
299,758 
107,069 
326,398 

2,194,348 
812,972 
529,099 
680.472 
452,052 
224,071 

2,596,011 
152,814 
775,761 
101,331 

11,622,865 

628,933 
569,516 
1,055,329 
65,349 


2,319,127 
261,535 
72,607 


566,360 
568,016 
8,450 
166,686 
159,112 

144,992 
66,848 
1,056,540 


208,528 
373,280 
1,596,393 
255,073 
65,168 


5,572,588 


19,514,580 


Barley. 


Bushels. 

233,645 
38,772 
40,390 
36,659 
35,367 

132,086 
95,360 
28,425 
32,565 
62,897 
9,346 

417,239 
43,647 
102,692 


1,309,090 

33,558 
18,326 
64,880 


116,764 


86,730 


143,109 
51,104 


37,847 
112,163 
1,247 


29,916 
462,116 


1,887,970 


Flax. 


Bushels. 


150,575 
249,395 


476,143 

83,985 


63,050 

65,iii 


164,028 
135,446 
157,231 


1,544,994 

68,f06 
88,043 
8,102 


164,951 


t2,393 


t2,393 


1,709,94:) 
+2,393 


+  Corn. 
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Grades  of  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East,  for  the  Week  ended 
February  23,  1917. 




Terminals. 

Interior 
Terminal 
Elevators. 

Public 
Elevators, 
Eastern 
Division. 

Totals. 

Wheat- 
No.  2  Hard  

Bushels . 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

2,124 

Bushels. 

2,124 
17, 181 
3,340,958 
5,630,993 
6,033,223 
4,087,615 
996,298 
222,112 
11,158,762 

No.  1  „   

17,181 
2,051,678 
3,828,479 
4,002,239 
3,028,235 

626,715 
1,239,822 
1,338,440 
742,875 
377,577 
160,167 
643,167 

662,565 
502,692 
692,544 
316,505 
658,721 
61,945 
414,629 

No.  2   

No.  3  „   

No.  4  Wheat  

No.  5   

No.  6  m   

10,100,966 

Totals  

23,028,778 

5,128,763 

3,331,725 

31,489,266 

89,245 

89,245 

Totals  

23,118,023 

5,128,763 

3,331,725 

31,578,511 

Oats- 

ExtraNo.  1  C.W  

22,041 
41,590 
612,552 
151,482 
926, 199 
296,123 
86, 396 
182,744 

i2,934 
2,268,241 
961,653 
279,232 
271,423 
648,294 
1,130,811 

22  041 
72,149 
5,899,534 
2,205,372 
3,347,052 
567,546 
734,690 
6,664,865 

No.  1  C.W  

17,625 
3,018,741 
1,092,237 
2,041,621 

No.  2  h   

No.  3  ,,   

Ex.  No.  1  Feed  

No.  1  Feed  

No.  2  .,   

Other  

5,351,310 

11,521,534 

2,319,127 

5,572,588 

19,413,249 

101,331 

101,331 

Totals  

11,622,865 

2,319,127 

5,572,588 

19,514,580 

Barley — 

No.  3  extra  C.W  

256,195 
781,932 
534,019 
120,675 
195, 149 

No.  3  C.W  

2i7,472 
551,127 
309, 045 
78,997 
152,449 

38,723 
66,837 
3,778 
2,757 
4,669 

No.  4  h   

163,968 
221,196 
38,921 
37,031 

Feed  

Other  

Totals  

1,309,090 

1,137,418 
279, 171 
76,934 

116,764 

107,955 
31,617 
17,178 
628 
7,573 

462,116 

1,887,970 

1,245,373 
310,788 
94,112 

59,044 

Flax- 

No.  2  C.W    

No.  3  "   

Rejected  

Other  

51,471 

Totals  

1,544,994 

164,951 

1,709,945 

Corn  

2,393 

2,393 

37,594,972 

7,729,605 

9,366,429 
f2,393 

54,693,399 

t  Corn. 
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Quantity  of  Wheat  and  other  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  Public  Elevators  in  the  East  and  Afloat,  on  February 
23,  1917,  with  comparisons  for  three  years. 


Wheat. 

Other  Grain. 

Totals. 

February  23,  1917. 

Bushels. 

.  23  028  778 
89,245 
5,128,703 
3,331,725 

Bushels. 
14  S75  618 
101,331 
2,600,842 
6,037,097 

Bushels. 

37  401  3Qfi 

Ol  ,^U'i,OUO 

190,576 
7,729,605 
9,368,822 

Totals  

31,578,511 

23,114,888 

54,693,399 

■February  25,  1916.— 

21,995,776 
2,425,386 
2'074J56 
5,468,197 

10,846,820 
974,311 
65l'l3l 
4,042,244 

32,842,596 

2,725,887 
9,510,441 

Totals.'.  

31,964,115 

4,915,628 
283,132 
1,600,466 
3,446,986 
113,441 

16,514,506 
3,316,334 

48,478,621 

8,231,962 
283,132 
2,455,672 
6,322,547 
113,441 

February  25,  1915. 

855,206 
2,875,561 

.10,359,653 

10,700,086 
4,083,630 
4,534,146 
110,719 

19,428,581 

7,047,101 

7,541,787 
3,310,060 
2,853,626 

17,406,754 

18,241,873 
7,393,690 
7,387,772 
110,719 

33,134,054 

February  26,  191 4- 

13,705,473 
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TENDERS  INVITED. 

Australia. 

Mr.  Neil  Xeilson,  Trade  Commissioner  for  the  Government  of  New  South  Wales, 
419  Market  street,  San  Francisco,  U.S.A.,  has  forwarded  the  subjoined  lists  of  drugs 
and  dental  supplies  which  are  in  demand  by  the  New  South  Wales  Drug  Depot,  and 
which  are  open  to  tender  from  Canadian  firms. 

Particulars  of  the  quantities  required  may  be  obtained  from  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.    (File  17290.) 


DRUGS,  ETC.,  FOR  NEW  SOUTH   WALES  STATE  DRUG  DEPOT,  1917-18. 


Item  No.  Article. 

Windsor  Section. 

1  Acidum  Aceticum,  Glaciale. 

2  .  Acidum  Chromicum. 

3  Acidum  Citricum. 

4  Acidum  Picricum,  pulv. 

5  Acidum  Salicylicum,  B.P. 

G  Acidum  Tannicum,  B.P.  (soluble). 

7  Ammonium-Benzoas,  B.P. 

8  Ammonium-Chloridum,  comml. 

9  Ammonium-Chloridum,  pur  gran. 

10  Antifebrin. 

11  Argentum-Nitricum,  crys. 

12  Balsamum-Copaibae. 

13  Balsamum-Peruvianum. 

14  Calamina  Preparata,  B.P. 

15  Calcii-Chlor,  pur. 

16  Calcii-Lact. 

17  Collodium,  B.P. 

18  Collodium-Flexible,  B.P. 

19  Eucain  Hydrochlor. 

20  Ferri-Citras  C.  Quinina. 

21  Ferri  et  Ammoniae  Citras,  B.P. 

22  Hexamine. 

23  Iodoform,  pulv. 

24  Hyoscine  Hydrobrom. 

25  Lfiquor-Perchlor  Fortier,  B.P. 

26  Menthol,  B.P. 

27  Oleum-Menth,  pip. 

28  Oleum-Morrhuae,  No.  1. 

29  Potassa-Caustica  (sticks). 

30  Saccharinum  (pure),  B.P.  550  times. 

31  Sodii-Citras. 

32  Sodii-Hyposulphis,  B.P. 

33  Zinci-Sulph,  B.P. 

Liverpool  Section. 

34  Acidum-Boricum,  cryst. 

35  Acidum-Boricum,  pulv. 

36  Acidum-Oxalicum,  puiv. 

37  Acidum-Tartaricum,  cryst.,  parv,  B.P. 

38  Acidum-Tartaricum,  pulv. 

39  Atropina,  B.P,  in  10  grain  tubes. 

40  Bismuthi-Oxychlor  Levis. 

41  Bismuthi-Subnitras,  B.P. 

42  Borax-Pulv. 

43  Borax -Crystals. 

44  Caffeinae  Citras,  B.P. 

45  Collodin,  Surg.,  thick. 

46  Creosotum,  B.P. 

47  Cupri  Sulph.,  com. 


Item  No.  Article. 

Liverpool  Section — Continued. 

48  Cupri  Sulph.,  pur. 

49  Decoct  Sarsae,  Co.  cone.  1-8. 

50  Decoct  Scoparii,  cone,  1-7. 

51  Digitalin. 

52  Ethyl-Morph.,  Hydrochlor. 

53  Theobrom,  Sod.  Sal. 

54  Emplastrum-Cantharidum. 

55  Emplastrum- Adhesive  on  Calico. 

56  Emplastrum- Adhesive  on   Calico  (Ro- 

boran's). 

57  Emplastrum-Porous,  Belladonnae  5-inch 

x  7  h -inch. 

58  Emplastrum- Resinae,  .tS.P. 

59  Emplastrum-Sapomis,  B.P. 

60  Esserinae  Sulph. 

61  Extractum-Ergotae,  Liq. 

62  Extractum-Glycyrrh,  Liq.,  B.P. 

63  Helmitol-Substitute  for. 

64  Heroin  Hydrochlor  or  substitute. 

65  Hydrargyri-Anon,  Chlor.  pulv. 

66  Hydrargyri-Iodid,  rub,  B.P. 

67  Hydrargyri-Perchlorid,  B.P. 
6'8  Hydrargyri-Subchlor. 

69  Ichthyol  Ammon  substitute. 

70  Infusum-Gentian  Co.,  cone,  1-7. 

71  Infusum-Senegae,  cone,  1-7. 

72  Licquor  (pro  tine.)  Camphor  co.,  1-8. 

73  Licquor,  Carbonis  Detergens. 

74  Licquor  (pro  tine)   Cardamon  co.,  1-4. 

75  Licquor-Epispasticus. 

76  Licquor  (pro   syrup)     Ferri  Hypophos 

co.,  1-8. 

77  Licquor   (pro  syrup)   Ferri  Phosp.  co., 

Quinia  et  Strych.  Easton,  1-4.- 

78  Liquor-Opii  sedat. 

79  Liquor  (pro  sprup)  Pruni  Virginia,  1-8. 

80  Liquor-Santol  Plav.  C.  Buchu  et  Cueba 

(Hewlett). 

81  Liquor-Strychniae  Hydrochlor,  B.P. 

82  Liquor  (pro  tincture)   Scillne,  1-4. 

83  Liquor  (pro  syrup)  Scillae,  1-8. 

84  Liquor  (pro  tincture)    Senegae,  1-4. 

85  Liquor  (pro  syrup)    Tolutani,  1-8. 

86  Mistura-Pepsin,  Co.  (C.  Bism). 

87  Morphinae-Acetas. 

88  Morphinae-Hydrochloras,  B.P. 

89  Morphinae-.Sulphas. 

90  Morphinae-Tart. 

91  Oleum- Amygd,  dule  ang. 

92  Oleum- Anethi,  B.P. 
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drugs,  etc.,  for  new  south  wales  state  drug  depot,  1917-18 — Continued. 


Item  No.  Article. 

Liverpool  Section — Con. 


Opt. 


tubes. 


93  Oleum- Anisi,  B.P. 

94  Oleum-Cadini,  B.P. 

95  Oleum-Cajuputi. 

96  Oleum-Caryoph,  B.P. 

97  Oleum-Cassiae. 
9  8  Oleum-Chaulmoogra. 
99  Oleuim-Cinnam,  B.P. 

100  Oleum-Citronella. 

101  Oleum-Croton,  B.P. 

102  Oleum-Cubebae. 

103  Oleum-Filicis  Maris. 

104  Oleum-Gaultheria. 

105  Oleum-Gossypii. 

106  Oleum- Juniperi. 

107  Oleum-La  vand.  Exot. 

1 08  Oleum-Limonis. 

109  Oleum-Nucis  Arachis  Hypogea. 

110  Opium-Pulv.,  B.P. 

111  Pilocarpinae  Nitras,  B.P.,  15  gr. 

112  Potassii-Acat.  B.P. 

113  Potassii-Bicarb.,  pulv. 

114  Potassii-Bichromate. 

115  Potassii-Chloras,  pulv. 

116  Protargol — Substitute  for. 

117  Pyramidom. 

118  Quassiae  Lignum  incis. 

119  Quinae-Hydrochlor. 

120  Quinae-Salicylas. 

121  Radix-Rhei,  pulv. 
12?  Padb.-Zingib,  pulv. 

123  Resorcin. 

124  Saccharum-Lactis. 

125  Salicinum,  B.P. 

126  .Sanitas  (pure). 

127  Sodii-Iodide. 

128  Sodii-Phosphas,  Acida. 

129  Quinae-Sulphas. 

130  Sodii-Sulphas.  (Re-crystallized). 

131  Sodii-Sulphis.  (Re-crystallized). 

132  Spiritus-Ammon.    Arom.  B.P. 

133  Strychrina-Hydrochl. 

134  Sulphonal-Substitute. 

135  Thymol. 

136  Tinctura-Aconiti,  B.P. 

137  Tinetura-Aloss  Simpl,  B.P.,  '98. 

138  Tinctura-Arnicae,  B.P.,  '98. 

139  Tinctura-Aurantii,  B.P. 

140  Tinctura-Belladonnae,  B.P. 

141  Tincture-Benzoin,   Co.,  B.P. 

142  Tinctura-Buchu,  B.P.,  '98. 

143  Tinetura-Calumbas,  B.P.,  '98. 

144  Tinctura-Cannab,  Indie,  B.P. 

145  Tinctura-Cantharidis,  B.P. 

146  Tinctura-Capsici,  B.P. 

147  Tinctura-Cathecu,  B.P.,  '98. 

148  Tinctura-Chloroformi,  Co.,  B.P. 

149  Tinctura-Ohloroform  et  Morphin  Co., 

B.P. 

150  Tinctura-Cinchomae,  B.P.,  '98. 

151  Tinctura-Cinchonae  Co.,  '98. 

152  Tinctura-Colchici  sen.,  B.P.,  '98. 

153  Tinctura-Digitalis,  B.f. 

154  Tinctura-Gelsemii,  B.P. 

155  Tinetura-Gentian,  Co.,  B.P. 

156  Tinctura-Guaiaci  Ammoniata,  B.P.,  '98. 

157  Tinctura-Hydrastis,  B.P. 

158  Tinctura-Hyoscyami,  B.P. 

159  Tinctura-Kino,  B.P.,  '98. 

160  Tinctura-Lavand,  Co.,  B.P. 

161  Tinctura-Lobeliae  Aether,  B.P.,  '98. 

162  Tinctura-Lobeliae,  B.P. 

163  Tinctura-Myrrhae,  B.P.,  '98. 

164  Tinctura-Nucis  Volicae,  B.P. 


Item  No.  Article. 

Liverpool  Section — Con. 

165  Tinctura-Podophyllin,  B.P.,  '98. 

166  Tinctura-Quinninae  Ammoniata,  B.P. 

167  Tinctura-Rhei  Co.,  B.P.,  '98. 

168  Tinctura-Sennae  Co.,  B.P.,  '98. 

169  Tinctura-Strophanthi,  B.P.,  '98. 

170  Tinctura-Stranonii,  '98. 

171  Tinctura- Valerianae. 

172  Tinctura-Valerianae   Ammoniata,  B.P., 
'98. 

173  Tmctura-Zingiberis  fort,  B.P. 

174  Trional — Substitute  for. 

175  Veronal — Substitute  for. 

176  Vinum-Ipecac,  B.P. 

177  Xylol. 

178  Zinci-Oxidum,  B.P. 

Hurstville  Section. 

179  Acidum  Bonzoicum. 

180  Acidum  Chrysophanicum. 

181  Acidum  Cresy lie. 
1182  Acidum  Phosphoricum,  Cone. 

183  Adepas-Benzoas. 

184  Adepas-Lanae,  B.P. 

185  Adepas-Lanae,  Anhyde. 

186  Alumen-Pulv. 

187  Alumen-Pulv. 

188  Amyl-Nitris  (capsules)  2,  3,  4  and  4 

minims. 

189  Cera  Alba. 

190  Cera  Flava. 

191  Creta-Praecip. 

192  Creta-Preparata. 

193  Creta-Gallica,  pulv. 

194  Decoct.  Aloes  Co.  Cone.  B.P.  1-2. 

195  Dococt.  Cinchonae.  B.P.  Cone.  1-7. 
195a.  Decoct  Cinchonae,  Flav.  Cone.  1-7. 

196  Extractum  Belladon.  Virid  B.P. 

197  Ferri-Sulphas,  Gran. 
19'8  Gentianae  Rad.  Incisa. 

199  Glycerinum-Acid  Pepsinae. 

200  Guaiacol. 

201  Gum-Acaciae  Sorts. 

202  Gum-Acaciae  Pulv. 

203  Gum-Tragacanth. 

204  Gum-Tragacanth  Pulv. 
2'0'5'  Homatropinae  Hydrobromas,  5  gr.  tubes. 

206  Hydragyri-C.  Creta. 

207  Hydragyri-Oxid.  Rub.  B.P. 
20i8  Hydragyri-Oxid.  Flav.  B.P. 

209  Infusum-Quassiae,  Cone.  1-7. 

210  Infusum-Scoparii  Cone.  1-7. 

211  Infusum  Sennae  Cone.  1-7. 

212  Infusum  Calumbae  Cone.  1-7. 

213  Licorice  Solazzi. 

214  Linimentum  Aconiti  Meth. 

215  Linimentum  Camph,  B.P. 

216  Linimentum  Chloroform. 

217  Magnesii  Carbon  Levis. 

218  Magnesii  Carbon  Pond. 

219  Napthol  Beta. 

220  Oleum  Origana,  Opt,  Red. 

221  Oleum  Pini  Sylveetris.  B.P. 
2)22  Oleum  Rosmarini. 

223  Oleum  Theobromae. 

224  Plumbi  Acetas  (pure). 

225  Plumbi  Oxide  B.P.  (Litharge). 

226  Potassa  Sulpharata  B.P. 

227  Potassii  Carb. 

228  Potassii  Nitras  Cryst. 

229  Potassii  Nitras  Pulv. 
230.  Potassii  Sulphas  B.P. 

231  Potassii  Tartaras  B.P. 

232  Pulvis  Cretae  Aromat. 
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DRUGS,  ETC.,  FOR  NEW  SOUTH  WA; 

Item  No.  Article. 

Hurstville  Section — Con. 

233  Pulvis  Cretae  Aromat  C.  opio  B.P. 

234  Pulvis  Glycyrrhazae  Comp.  B.P. 

235  Pulvis  Ipecacuanhae  Comp. 

236  Pulvis  Jalapae  Comp. 

237  Pulvis  Pro  Mist  Creta. 
23S  Pulvis  Rhei  Comp. 

239  Sodii-Acetas  (re-crystalized). 

240  Sodii  Carb.  pure. 

241  Sodii  Nitris  Pur. 
24i2  Sodii  Phosphas.  B.P. 

243  Sodii  Sulpho-Carbolas. 

244  Spiritus  Aetheris  Co.  B.P.  '98. 
244a.  Spiritus  Aetheris,  B.P. 

245  Suliphur  Praecip.  B.P. 

246  Vinum  Antimonials. 

247  Vinum  Colchici  B.P.  '98. 

248  Zinci  Sulpho  Carbolas. 

Ashfield  Section. 

249  Aether  Ozonic  (Robbins's). 

Boston  Section. 

25'0    Acidium  Aceticum  Salicylic. 
251    Biemuthi  Salicylas. 

London  Section. 

2'5i2    Butybchloral  Hydras,  B.P. 
25  3    Chloral  Hydras,  cryst. 

York  Section. 
2i54    Chloroform — (D.  and  F's.). 

255  Chloroform — (D.  and  F's.)  (Blue  label). 

Hull  Section. 

256  Antiphlogistine,  or  substitute. 

Burwood  Section. 

257  Iodum,  B.P. 

Kent  Section. 

258  Atropinae  Sulphae,  B.P. 

Sussex  Section. 

259  Ammonium  Bromidum,  B.P. 

Balmain  Section. 

.  260    Ammonium  Carbonas,  B.P.    Resub.  in  28 
lb.  jars. 

2161    Ammonium    Carbonas,    B.P.,   in    28  lb. 
jars. 

Dover  Section. 
262    Bismuthi  Carbonas,  B.P. 

Camden  Section. 
2163    Cocaine  Hydrochlor,  B.P. 

Chicago  Section. 

264  Codeina,  Phosphas. 

Sydney  Section. 

265  Ethyl  Chloride  (Kelene)  in  tubes  of  50i0 

grammes. 

Tamworth  Section. 

266  Extractum  Cascara  Sagt.,  Liq.  B.P. 

Perth  Section. 

267  Exol. 


state  drug  depot,  1917-18 — Continued. 

Item  No.  Article. 

Melbourne  Section. 

268  Glycerinum  Belladonnae. 
Newcastle  Section. 

269  Infueum-Buchu,  cone.  1-7. 
Dublin  Section. 

270  Linimentum  Belladonnae  Meth. 

Hobart  Section. 

271  Liquor  Iodi,  Fort.,  B.P. 
Grafton  Section. 

272  Liquor  (pro  Tincture)  Opii  1-4. 
Brisbane  Section. 

273  Oleum  Ricini,  Ital.  Elect. 

Eastwood  Section. 

274  Oleum  Santal  flav.  opt. 
Waterfall  Section. 

275  Paraffin- Alb.  Molle. 

276  Paraffin-Dur.,  B.P. 

277  Paraffin  Molle.  flav. 

Cornwall  Section. 

278  Paraldehydum. 

Paris  Section. 

279  Phenacetin. 
Thames  Section. 

28  0  Phenazone. 

Belfast  Section. 

281  Potassii-Bromidum. 
Redfern  Section. 

282  Potassii-Citras. 
Glasgow  Section. 

2)8  3  Potassii-Iodidum. 

Bathurst  Section. 
284  Potassii-Permang. 

Clarence  Section. 

286  Salol. 

Penrith  Section. 
2(8'6    Santonium,  B.P. 

Lithgow  Section. 

287  Sodii-Bicarb,  B.P. 
Picton  Section. 

288  Sodii-Bromidum,  B.P. 
Eton  Section. 

289  Sodii-Salicylas. 
Bath  Section. 

290  Tinctura-Iodi,  B.P. 
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DRUGS,  ETC.,  FOR  NEW  SOUTH  WALES 

Item  No.  Article. 

Young  Section. 

291  Acidum  Carbolic  cryst. 

Ryde  Section. 

292  Pil-Aloes  et  Nucis  "Vomica. 

(Ext.  Aloes  Barb.  (gr.  1). 
(Ext.  Bellad  (1  gr.  J). 
(Ext.  Alch.). 
(Nucis  Vomica  (gr.  J). 

293  Pil-Aperient  (Richard  Sonaii,  No.  2il). 

294  Blaud,  5  grains  B.P. 

295  Pil-Calc.  Sulphid  1  gr. 

i296    Pil-Cascarae  Sagradae  Exit.  gr.  111. 

29<7    Pil-Cascarae  Sagradae  Ext.  gr.  5. 

22$    Pil-Cascarae  Sagradae  C.  Nue.  Vom. 
Bellad. 


state  drug  depot,  1917-18 — Continued. 


Item  No.  Article. 

Ryde  Section — Con. 


299 

Pil- 

-Cathartic  U.S. P. 

300 

Pil- 

■Codeiae,  \  gr. 

3'01 

Pil- 

-Colocynth,  Co.  5  gr.  B.P. 

3i02 

Pil- 

-Coloc  et  Hyosey,  5  gr.  B.P. 

3<03 

Pil- 

-Hutchinson. 

3*04 

Pil- 

-Hydrargyri,  5  gr. 

305 

Pil- 

-Hyd.  C.  creta  gr.  ij. 

3'06 

Pil- 

-Hydrarg  Colocynth  Co. 

307 

Pil- 

-Hydrarg  Subchlor  gr.  ij. 

3.08 

Pil- 

-Opii  gr.  \. 

30l9 

Pil- 

-Opii  gr.  1. 

310 

Pil- 

-Podoph  Co. 

311 

Pil- 

-Potassi  Permang.  gr.  ij. 

312 

Pil- 

-Quininae  Sulph.  gr.  iij. 

313 

Pil- 

■Rheii  Co.  B.P. 

DENTAL  REQUISITES  FOR  NEW  SOUTH  WALES'   STATE  DRUG  DEPOT,  1917-18. 


1  Arnoda. 

2  Oxipara. 

3  Smiths'  copper  cement. 

4  Amalgam  (True  Dentalloy). 

5  S.S.W.  Temporay  stopping. 
«  Waites'  Anaesthetic. 


7  S.S.W.  Redistilled  Mercury. 

8  S.S.W.  Gutta  Percha  stopping. 

9  Calxine. 

10  Cavatine,  S.S.W. 

11  Petroid  cement,  rapid  setting. 

12  Rubber  dam  (in  1  yd.  tins). 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Weekly  Bulletin  there  hare  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  relating  to  Canadian  trade.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Inquiries  Branch,  Thb 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa/'  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto,  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at 
London,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Kingston,  Brandon,  Halifax,  Montreal,  Quebec,  St. 
John,  Sherbrooke,  Vancouver,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Saskatoon, 
Regina,  Winnipeg  Industrial  Bureau,  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal  and 
Moncton,  N.B. 

Please  Quote  the  Reference  Number  when  requesting  Addresses. 


CANADIAN  EXPORTERS'  NOTE. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  prohibited  list  of  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom 
is  subject  to  change  at  any  time,  Canadian  exporters  should  communicate  with  the 
Deputy  Minister,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  before  making 
arrangements  to  ship  any  of  the  subjoined  articles  to  the  United  Kingdom. 


594.  Butter  and  cheese. — A  Leith  firm  asks  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  exporters 
of  butter  and  cheese. 

595.  Soap-making  tallows,  distilled  stearine  and  paraffin  wax. — An  Aberdeen 
soap  manufacturer  asks  for  quotations  on  the  above. 

596.  Gallon  apples. — A  Glasgow  firm  asks  for  offers  of  1,000  to  2,000  cases  of  the 
above. 

597.  Wooden  hoops. — An  Aberdeen  timber  merchant  asks  for  quotations  on  con- 
siderable quantities  of  wooden  hoops  for  herring  barrels.  Lengths  required,  6£ 
feet,  7  feet  and  71  feet.  It  is  requested  that  samples  be  sent  with  quotations.  Sample 
of  those  now  in  use  may  be  seen  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa. 

598.  Wood-pulp. — A  Leith  importer  wishes  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of 
easy  bleaching  sulphite  and  sulphate  or  soda  wood-pulp,  and  also  of  strong  sulphite 
pulp. 

599.  Eggs. — A  Leith  firm  wishes  to  be  placed  in  communication  with  exporters 
of  the  above. 

600.  Rennet  extract.— A  Glasgow  firm  inquires  for  Canadian  exporters  of  rennet 
extract  for  cheese  making,  in  40-gallon  barrels. 

601.  Osiers  or  basket  willows. — A  French  manufacturer  of  baskets  wishes  to 
secure  supplies  from  Canada  of  osiers  or  basket  willows. 

602.  Cereal  foodstuffs,  exclusive  of  wheat  and  maize. — A  Liverpool  firm  of 
produce  importers  asks  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  exporters  of  the  above. 
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603.  Eggs. — A  Liverpool  firm  wishes  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of  eggs. 

604.  Bacon,  hams,  cheese,  butter. — A  Liverpool  firm  wishes  to  get  into  touch 
with  exporters  of  the  above. 

605.  Tubing  for  metallic  bedsteads. — A  Warrington  firm  wishes  quotations  on 

the  above.    Specifications: — 

(1)  Iron-lined  lock -joint  brass-covered  tubes,  i-inch,  f-inch,  f-inch,  1-inch,  1£- 
inch  round. 

(2)  Brazed  or  seamless  iron-lined  brass-covered  tubes,  A-inch,  f-inch,  f-inch, 
f-inch,  1-inch,  11-inch,  1^-inch,  2-inch  round. 

(3)  All  brass  square  tubing,  i-inch,  iVinch,  U-inch,  f-inch,  f-inch,  1-inch,  1£- 
inch,  1^-inch,  2-inch. 

Makers  are  requested  to  quote  their  lowest  prices  delivered  c.i.f.  Liverpool  or 
Manchester,  cash  against  documents,  sending  samples  of  a  few  of  the  sizes  to  show 
the  quality,  etc. 

606.  Salt  fish,  wet  or  dry. — A  Liverpool  firm  of  fish  exporters  asks  for  offers  of 

the  above. 

607.  Wire,  wire  nails,  shoe  rivets. — A  London  firm  asks  to  be  placed  in  com- 
munication with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  wire,  wire  nails,  shoe  rivets,  etc. 

608.  Canned  fruits,  etc. — A  Liverpool  firm,  claiming  good  connection,  wishes 
to  obtain  agencies  in  Canadian  canned  fruits  and  similar  commodities. 

609.  Canned  salmon. — A  London  firm  who  are  contractors  to  the  Admiralty  are 

desirous  of  securing  the  agency  of  a  Canadian  packer  of  canned  salmon. 

610.  Steel  wire  for  music  strings. — A  London  firm  asks  to  be  placed  in  touch 
with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  steel  wire  for  music  strings. 

611.  Motor  ploughs,  motor  tractors,  farm  implements.— A  Dublin  firm  asks  to 
be  placed  in  communication  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  motor  ploughs,  motor 
tractors  and  farm  implements  generally. 

612.  Steel  rails. — A  firm  in  Siberia  desires  to  be  put  in  touch  with  Canadian 
manufacturers  able  to  consider  the  supplying  of  20,000  tons  of  steel  rails,  required  ' 
for  the  completion  of  a  railway  line  in  Central  Siberia. 

613.  Trade  with  Siberia. — A  firm  in  Siberia,  doing  a  general  agency  and  com- 
mission business,  is  anxious  to  receive  quotations  and  catalogues  from  Canadian 
manufacturers  desirous  of  doing  business  with  this  market. 

614.  Paper-mill  machinery. — The  proprietor  of  a  paper-mill  in  Siberia  expresses 
the  desire  to  receive  quotations  from  Canadian  manufacturers  able  to  supply  equip- 
ment for  a  mill,  designed  to  produce  approximately  120  tons  a  day  of  wrapping  paper 
and  news  print. 

615.  Wire  nails  and  hardware. — A  firm  of  Hong  Kong  commission  agdnts,  one 
of  whom  is  a  Canadian  with  experience  in  China  and  a  knowledge  of  the  Chinese* 
language,  wishes  to  make  arrangements  to  represent  Canadian  importers,  in  the 
Chinese  market,  and  especially  manufacturers  of  wire  nails  and  all  kinds  of  hard-,, 
ware. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 


Annual  Report. 

•Part      I. — Canadian  Trads.    (Price,  45  cents.) 

Imports  into  and  Exports  from  Canada. 
(Itemized  and  General  Statements.) 

•Part     II. — Canadian  Tradb.     (Price,  15  cents.) 

1.  With  France. 

2.  With  Germany. 

3.  With  United  Kingdom. 

4.  With  United  States. 

•Part  III. — Canadian  Trade.     (Price,  to  oents.) 

With  British  and  Foreign  Countries. 

(Except  France,  Germany,  United  Kingdom  and  United  States.) 

•Part    IV. — Miscellaneous  Information.     (Price,  5  cents.) 
Bounties. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act,  Amendment  of. 

Lumber  and  Staple  Products. 

Revenue  and  Expenditure  of  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Statistical  Record  of  the  Progress  of  Canada. 
Tonnage  tables. 

•Part     V. — Grain  Statistics.     (Price,  t5  cents.) 

•Part    VI. — Subsidized  Steamship  Service.    (Price,  to  cents.) 

•Part  VII. — Trade  of  British  and  Foreign  Countries.    (Price,  S5  cents.) 

Monthly  Reports. 

Census  and  Statistics.  (Free.) 
•Trade  and  Commerce.     (Price,  10  cents.) 

Weekly  Bulletin.  (Free.) 

(Circulated  within  Canada  only.) 

Containing  Reports  of  Trade  Commissioners  and  General  Trade  Information, 

Supplements  to  Weekly  Bulletin.  (Free.) 

Trade  of  China  and  Japan. 
Russian  Trade. 

Directory  of  Russian  Importers. 

The  German  War  and  its  relation  to  Canadian  Trade. 
Handbook  for  Export  to  South  America. 
Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 
Toy  Making  in  Canada. 

The  Timber  Import  Trade  of  Australia. 

Export  Directory  of  Canada-  (.Free.) 
Directory  of  Foreign  Importers-  (Free.) 
Canada  and  the  British  West  Indies.  (Free.) 

Canada,  the  Country  of  the  Twentieth  Century.    (Price,  cloth  cover,  $1.00 ;  paper 
cover,  75  cents.) 

•Canada  Year-Book.    (Prioe,  $1.00.) 

*  Criminal  Statistics.    (Price,  U  cents.) 

Grain  Inspection  in  Canada.  (Free.) 

List  of  Licensed  Elevators-  (Free.) 

•  May  be  had  at  the  prices  indicated  upon  application  to  the  King's  Printer,  Ottawa. 
Publications  marked  Free  may  be  had  by  those   interested  on  application  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
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COMMERCIAL   INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE. 


Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
by  Canadian  exporters  with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names 
and  addresses  of  trade  representatives.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f  at  foreign  port. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 

B.  S.  Webb,  Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos  Aires. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia. 

D.  H.  Ross,  address  for  letters — Box  140 
G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office — Stock  Exchange 
Building,  Melbourne.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados,  agent 
also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British  Guiana. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  13  Nanking  Road,  Shanghai. 
Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

A  T.  Quilez,  Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Lonja  del  Commercio,  Apartado  1290, 
Havana.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

France. 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17 
and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris. 
Cable  Address,  Stadacona. 

Japan. 

C.  F.  Crowe,  Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, P.O.  Box  109,  Yokohama.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

Holland. 

Ph.  Geleerd,  Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Zuidblaak  26,  Rotterdam.  Cable 
Adress,  Watermill. 


Newfoundland. 

W.  B.  Nicholson,  Bank  of  Montreal  Build- 
ing, Water  street,  St.  John's.  Cable  Address, 

Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Russia. 

C.  F.  Just,  Canadian  Government  Commer- 
cial Agent,  Alexandrivskaia,  plosch  9, 
Petrograd,  Russia. 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Government  Com- 
mercial Agent,  Bukhgolza  Ulitza  No.  4, 
Omsk,  Siberia. 

South  Africa. 

W.    J.     Egan,     Norwich    Union  Buildings, 

Cape  Town.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom. 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street, 
London,  E.  C,  England.  Cable  Address, 
Sleighing,  London. 

J.    E.    Ray,    Central    House,  Birmingham. 

Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
J.  Forsyth    Smith,    Acting    Canadian  Trade 

Commissioner,    87    Union   street,  Glasgow, 

Scotland.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 
F.    A.    C,   Bickerdike,    4   St.   Ann's  Square, 

Manchester.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 
J.   Forsyth   Smith,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North 

John  St.,  Liverpool.     Cable  Address,  Can- 

ti  acorn. 

N  .D.  Johnston,  Sun  Building,  Clara  street, 
Bristol.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 

Australia.  Norway  and  Denmark. 

B.    Millin,    The  Royal    Exchange    Building,   c  R  Sontum,  Grubbeged.  No.  4,  Christian!*, 
Sydney,  N.S.W.  Norway.    Cable  Addresses,  Sontums. 
British  West  Indies- 
Edgar  Tripp,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad  Spain. 

Cable  Address,  Canadian.                            jm  p    Roberts,  care  British  Consulate  General, 

It  H.  Curry,  Nasseau,  Bahamas.  Barcelona. 
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CANADIAN  HIGH  COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 
United  Kingdom. 

W.  I*  Griffith,  Secretary,  17  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W.,  England.    Cable  Address  Dominion* 
London. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of  the 
more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the  Foreign 
Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  give  information  to  Canadians  who  wish  to  consult 
them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 


Brazil: 

Bahia,  British  Consul. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  British  Consul  General. 

Chile: 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul  General. 

Colombia: 

Bagota,  British  Consul  General. 

Ecuador: 

Quitto,  British  Consul  General 
Guayquill,  British  Consul. 

Egypt: 

Alexandria,  British  Consul  General. 

France: 

Havre,  British  Consul  General. 
Marseilles,  British  Consul  General. 

India: 

Calcutta,  Director  General  of  Commercial 
Intelligence. 

Italy: 

Genoa,  British  Consul  General 
Milan,  British  ConsuL 

Mexico: 

Mexico,  British  Consul  General 


Netherlands: 

Amsterdam,  British  Consul. 

Panama: 

Colon,  British  Consul. 
Panama,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Peru: 

Lima,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Portugal: 

Lisbon,  British  Consul. 

Russia: 

Moscow,  British  Consul  General. 
Petrograd,  British  Consul. 
Vladivostock,  British  Consul. 
Odessa,  British  Consul  General. 

Spain: 

Barcelona,  British  Consul  General. 
Madrid,  British  Consul. 

Sweden: 

Stockholm,  British  Consul. 

Switzerland: 

Geneva,  British  Consul. 

Uruguay: 

Monte  Video,  British  Vice-Consul 

Venezuela: 

Caracas,  British  Vice-Consul. 
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The  Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

The  purpose  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  is  to  promote  the  sale  of 
Canadian  products  abroad  and  to  provide  Canadian  Manufacturers  and  exporters 
with  information  regarding  trade  conditions  and  opportunities  in  countries  in 
which  Canadian  goods  are  likely  to  find  a  market. 

The  Department  gathers,  compiles  and  publishes  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin  and 
supplements  thereto  a  large  volume  of  useful  commercial  information.  Persons 
desiring  it  and  interested  in  Canadian  production  or  export  may  have  their  names 
placed  on  the  regular  mailing  list  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa.  There  is  no  subscription  to  the  Weekly  Bulletin  but  its 
circulation  is  strictly  confined  to  Canada. 

The  Department  invites  correspondence  from  Canadian  manufacturers  and 
exporters  upon  all  trade  matters. 


New  Canadian  Industries. 

If  you  know  of  any  new  industry  being  started  in  Canada  at  any  time,  write 
to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch,  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa,  giving  particulars  thereof. 


[If  extracts  are  Published  the  source  should  be  mentioned. J 
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Ottawa. 

Monday,  March  12,  1917. 

No.  685- 

TIMBER  IMPORT  TRADE  OF  AUSTRALIA. 


There  have  been  published  from  time  to  time  in  the  "  Weekly  Bulletin  ",  special 
reports  on  the  Timber  trade  throughout  the  world  by  Mr.  H.  R.  MacM  illan,  Special 
Timber  Trade  Commissioner  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 

With  this  issue  of  the  "  Weekly  Bulletin  ",  we  are  enclosing  a  copy  of  Mr. 
MacMillan's  final  report— THE  TIMBER  IMPORT  TRADE  OF  AUSTRALIA— 
which  is  issued  as  a  supplement  to  the  "  Weekly  Bulletin  ". 

A  great  deal  of  interest  has  been  manifested  in  past  reports  on  the  lumber 
situation  which  have  appeared  in  this  Bulletin.  It  is  believed  that  this  last  report 
will  be  found  particularly  valuable,  especially  to  the  lumber  trade  of  British 
Columbia,  and  that  it  may  have  some  effect  in  bringing  about  an  organized  effort 
on  the  part  of  Canadian  lumbermen  to  secure  a  large  share  of  the  business  that  is 
now  going  to  Pacific  Coast  States  of  the  American  Union,  and  to  Scandinavian 
countries. 


AUSTRALIA. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  D.  H.  Ross.) 

Melbourne,  January  16,  1917. 

COMMONWEALTH  INCOME  TAX  ON  OVERSEA  FIRMS. 

The  particulars  given  in  Weekly  Bulletins  Nos.  625  and  660  relative  to  the 
responsibility  placed  upon  an  agent  in  Australia  selling  goods  for  oversea  principals, 
resulted  in  considerable  correspondence  being  received  by  this  office  from  both  the 
agents  and  Canadian  principals. 

Briefly,  the  Commonwealth  Income  Tax  Assessment  Act  made  the  Australian 
agent  responsible  for  the  payment  of  the  tax  assessed  against  the  absentee  principal. 

The  basis  of  the  tax  on  the  oversea  manufacturer  or  exporter  was  to  be  computed 
on  a  taxable  income  equal  to  5  per  cent  of  the  price  at  which  the  goods  were  sold. 
Further,  the  tax  was  made  retrospective  on  goods  sold  by  the  agent  in  Australia  after 
June  30,  1915. 

Through  persistent  and  effective  representation  made  to  the  Commonwealth  Gov- 
ernment by  the  interested  agents,  it  will  allay  considerable  anxiety  to  Canadian  manu- 
facturers and  exporters  to  be  now  advised  that  the  particular  section  (No.  15  in  the 
original  Act),  which  made  the  Australian  agent  responsible  for  the  payment  of  the 
income  tax  assessed  on  the  absentee  principal,  was  repealed  in  the  amended  Act  (in 
section  6  of  No.  39  of  1916)  assented  to  on  December  21,  1916. 

The  question  of  enforcing  the  income  tax  on  oversea  firms,  through  other  methods 
of  collection,  is  now  receiving  the  consideration  of  the  Federal  commissioner. 
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TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 


Copies  of  the  original  and  amended  Income  Tax  Assessment  Acts  are  available 
for  reference  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa  (File  No.  A-2030). 

FIXING  PRICES  OF  FOODSTUFFS  AND  NECESSARY  COMMODITIES  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

The  particulars  relative  to  the  fixing  of  wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  foodstuffs 
and  necessary  commodities  and  services  in  Australia,  which  appeared  in  Weekly 
Bulletin  No.  660,  have  caused  a  number  of  inquiries  from  Canada  requesting  more 
detailed  information  concerning  the  administration  of  the  regulations  and  the  results 
achieved. 

Action  in  regard  to  the  fixing  of  prices  of  foodstuffs  and  necessary  commodities 
was  taken  by  the  Commonwealth  Government  under  the  War  Precautions  Act  (1914- 
16).  Regulations,  known  as  the  War  Precautions  (Prices)  Regulations,  were  issued 
in  July,  1916,  to  supersede  price-fixing  measures  which  had  been  put  into  operation 
by  some  of  the  state  Governments  since  the  beginning  of  the  war. 

A  commissioner  has  been  appointed  at  the  capital  of  each  Australian  state  to 
administer  the  regulations,  and  a  Federal  commissioner  co-ordinates  the  work  and  is 
directly  in  touch  with  the  minister  in  control  of  this  section  of  Commonwealth 
activity.  The  staff  in  each  state  consists  of  a  commissioner,  an  inquiry  officer  and 
two  clerical  assistants.  The  cost  of  the  Commonwealth  scheme  is  estimated  to  approxi- 
mately £2,000  in  each  state,  independent  of  the  expenditure  of  the  Federal  commis- 
sioner and  his  staff. 

Australian  Price  Fixing  Regulations. 

A  copy  of  the  Price  Regulations  (Commonwealth  Statutory  Rules,  No.  155  of 
1916)  is  available  for  reference  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa, 
but,  for  general  information,  they  are  briefly  outlined  in  subsequent  paragraphs. 

It  is  provided  that  a  commissioner  in  any  state  may  recommend  that  a  certain 
article  of  food  or  any  other  goods  be  declared  a  foodstuff  or  necessary  commodity 
under  the  prices  regulations.  On  such  item  being  approved  it  is  proclaimed  in  the 
C ommonwealth  Gazette  and  inquiries  are  then  undertaken  by  the  commissioner  in 
the  state  specially  concerned,  or  in  all  states  if  the  item  is  one  affecting  the  interests 
of  the  whole  Commonwealth. 

The  commissioner  takes  evidence  on  oath.  In  the  case  of  an  article  manufactured 
in  the  Commonwealth  he  would  obtain  evidence  as  to  the  cost  of  the  raw  material, 
the  average  cost  of  distribution,  existing  wages  awards,  freight,  and  all  the  factors 
which  govern  the  actual  cost  of  production  and  distribution.  The  commissioner  then 
recommends  a  price,  wholesale  and  retail,  at  which  such  article  is  to  be  sold  in  the 
metropolitan  area  of  the  state,  and  for  all  other  places  the  cost  is  the  price  fixed  for 
the  metropolitan  area  plus  necessary  costs  of  transportation. 

The  procedure  is  practically  the  same  in  regard  to  goods  which  are  imported  to 
the  Commonwealth.  The  importer  is  expected  to  produce  his  original  invoices  and 
to  satisfy  the  commissioner  as  to  all  the  factors  governing  the  price  of  the  article. 

The  principle  has  been  laid  down  that  existing  channels  of  distribution,  com- 
missions or  allowances  for  same,  are  to  be  recognized  so  long  as  such  charges  are  not 
unreasonable. 

Price  Determinations  Arrived  at. 

While  the  wholesale  and  retail  prices  have  been  fixed  on  certain  lines  in  some 
of  the  states,  the  determinations  so  far  arrived  at  are  not  very  comprehensive  nor,  in 
quite  a  number  of  instances,  do  they  cover  all  the  states.  The  various  commissioners, 
however,  are  constantly  engaged  in  making  investigations,  and  hence  the  number  of 
articles,  governed  by  fixed  prices,  is  being  augmented  from  week  to  week. 
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Owing  to  transportation  charges  and  other  contributing  factors,  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  declared  prices  are  uniform  throughout  the  Commonwealth.  As  an  illustra- 
tion, the  maximum  millers'  price  of  flour  to  retail  dealers  is  that  ruling  in  (Brisbane) 
Queensland,  being  £12  7s.  6d.  ($59.98)  per  ton,  packed  in  100-pound  bags,  whereas 
the  price  varies  in  the  other  states  down  to  £10  17s.  6d.  ($52.93)  per  ton  in  (Adelaide) 
South  Australia.  The  retail  prices  for  100-pound  bags  of  flour  being  fixed  at,  respec- 
tively, 14s.  2d.  ($3.45)  in  Queensland  and  12s.  2d.  ($2.96)  in  South  Australia. 

On  foodstuffs  of  local  production  which  enter  largely  into  consumption,  an 
endeavour  is  made  to  fix  a  uniform  price.  In  this  connection,  butter  may  be  quoted 
as  an  example,  the  retail  price  (Is.  6d.  =  36  cents  per  pound)  being  the  sum  through- 
out the  Commonwealth,  while  cheese  and  other  products  are  now  being  investigated 
with  a  view  to  uniformity  in  price. 

Prices,  obviously,  may  fluctuate  from  month  to  month,  on  investigation  being 
made  by  the  commissioners  as  to  the  necessity  for  alterations.  The  price  determina- 
tion arrived  at  is  the  maximum  legal  charge  on  the  article  specified,  but  this  does 
not  prevent  the  article  being  sold  at  a  lower  wholesale  and  retail  price.  The  food- 
stuffs and  commodities  upon  which  determinations  have  already  been  made  (in  some 
of  the  states)  are: — 

Arrowroot/ barley,  bran,  bread,  butter,  bacon,  biscuits,  cheese,  cocoa,  corn- 
sacks,  -flour,  groats,  hams,  infants'  and  invalids'  foods,  jam,  milk,  both  fresh 
and  condensed;  meats,  oatmeal,  flaked  oats,  rolled  oats,  quaker  oats,  pollard, 
plum  puddings,  preserved  pineapples,  rice,  tinplates  and  soaps. 
A  schedule  of  the  price  determinations  arrived  at  up  to  this  date  has  been  forwarded 
to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

Boots  and  Shoes  Considered  Necessary  Commodities. 

An  investigation  is  now  proceeding  with  the  object  of  fixation  of  prices  on  boots 
and  shoes,  and  the  procedure  was  outlined  by  the  Victorian  commissioner.  Three  sets 
of  samples  of  footwear  were  obtained,  one  from  manufacturers,  one  from  retailers  and 
one  purchased  by  the  departmental  expert.  Kepresentatives  of  the  three  interests  will 
decide  upon  the  standard  types.  Manufacturing  costs  and  selling  prices  of  such  types 
will  be  investigated  and,  after  every  incidental  charge  associated  with  making  and  sell- 
ing has  been  considered,  the  result  aimed  at  is  an  equitable  price  to  manufacturers, 
retailers  and  the  public.  Prior  to  the  war,  local  manufacturers  held  over  90  per  cent 
of  the  boot  and  shoe  trade  of  the  Commonwealth,  but  this  is  estimated  to  have  decreased 
to  about  85  per  cent,  so  that  the  determination  to  be  arrived  at  will  chiefly  affect  one 
of  the  most  important  Australian  industries,  which  in  1914  employed  over  13,000 
operatives  and  produced  goods  to  the  value  of  £4,156,000. 

Further  Items  Under  Consideration. 

Investigation  is  now  being  made  into  the  values  of  hides,  skins  and  leather.  A 
large  number  of  items  of  foodstuffs  and  household  supplies — generally  known  as  neces- 
sary commodities — are  also  under  the  consideration  of  the  commissioners  in  the 
various  states. 

Public  Utilities. 

Provision  is  made,  under  the  regulations,  for  the  control  of  passenger  and  coastal 
freight  rates  and  such  public  utilities  as  lighting. 

Prices  Regulated  on  Exportable  Foodstuffs. 

In  the  case  of  foodstuffs  and  commodities,  of  Australian  production,  of  which 
there  is,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  the  season,  an  exportable  surplus,  steps  have  been 
taken  to  regulate  the  price  at  which  the  line  can  be  sold  within  the  Commonwealth. 
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No  permit  to  export  is  given  until  the  Australian  requirements  are  fulfilled,  after 
which  the  surplus  is  made  available  for  export  to  obtain  whatever  rates  prevail  in  the 
country  (England)  to  which  it  is  shipped  for  realization. 

The  most  pertinent  illustration  in  this  connection  is  the  item  of  butter,  the  whole- 
sale price  of  which  was  fixed  at  £7  9s.  4d.  ($36.34)  per  hundred-weight  of  112  pounds 
within  Australia,  and  the  retail  price  at  Is.  6d.  or  36  cents  per  pound  (or  at  the  rate 
of  £8  6s.  8d.  or  ($40.55)  per  112  pounds.  The  wholesale  price  of  £7  9s.  4d.  in  Australia 
for  the  best  quality  of  butter  was  fixed  when  the  same  standard  of  butter  was  realizing 
£10  4s.  Od.  per  hundredweight  in  London. 

Representations  were  made  to  the  Government,  yesterday,  to  increase  the  Aus- 
tralian wholesale  price  to  £8  3s.  4d.  as  the  prices  just  realized  in  London  were  £10 
8s.  Od.  for  salted  and  £10  12s.  Od.  for  unsalted  butter.  It  was  stated  the  local  price 
was  considerably  below  the  London  parity,  and  that  Australian  dairymen  were  now 
losing  £35,000  a  week,  making  their  aggregate  loss,  in  the  recent  15  weeks  in  which 
shipment  had  been  made,  no  less  than  £495,000. 

To  equitably  distribute  the  responsibility  of  fulfilling  local  requirements,  a  com- 
mittee of  representatives  of  the  butter  industry  has  been  formed  in  each  state  to  see 
that  every  butter  factory  contributes  its  fair  quota  to  local  requirements,  and  permis- 
sion to  export  can  only  be  secured  by  a  factory  when  it  has  satisfied  the  Common- 
wealth Government  that  it  has  contributed  its  quota. 

Traders'  Difficulties  through  Fixed  Prices. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  Australian  importers  and  manufacturers — particularly 
of  foodstuffs — have  been  much  perturbed,  since  the  inception  of  fixed  prices,  at  the 
uncertainty  as  to  whether  the  legal  rates  imposed  would  prove  remunerative,  and  in 
regard  to  future  determinations  applicable  to  orders  placed  oversea  for  forward 
deliveries. 

The  price  fixed  on  regulation  cornsacks  (required  for  wheat,  etc.)  of  9s.  6d. 
($2.31)  per  dozen  was  claimed  by  importers  to  be  unremunerative,  hence  this  very 
necessary  commodity  was  not  ordered  from  India  in  speculative  quantities  with  the 
result  that  a  very  serious  shortage  exists  during  the  present  harvesting  in  the  state  of 
Victoria. 

The  price  fixed  on  tin  plates  20-inch  by  14-inch  of  £1  15s.  Od.  ($8.52)  per  box  is 
stated  to  be  less  than  the  present  landed  cost  and,  obviously,  importers  are  not  dis- 
posed to  part  with  their  stocks  at  a  loss. 

Other  instances  have  been  quoted,  but  it  is  beyond  question  that  the  commis- 
sioners have  been  working  under  extraordinary  pressure  in  making  investigations 
desired  by  consumers,  hence,  with  greater  experience,  some  of  the  anomalies  that  exist 
may  be  rectified  in  due  course. 

Results  Claimed. 

Although  it  is  yet  too  early  to  definitely  indicate  the  extent  to  which  Australian 
consumers  have  benefited  by  the  fixing  of  prices  of  foodstuffs  and  necessary  commo- 
dities, it  is  claimed  by  the  Federal  commissioners  that  large  savings  have  been  effected 
without  subjecting  the  trading  community  to  any  material  hardship  or  denying  them 
profits  in  the  same  ratio  as  those  they  received  prior  to  the  war. 
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PURCHASING  POWER  OF  MONEY  IN  COMMONWEALTH  OF  AUSTRALIA. 

(Compiled  by  the  Commonwealth  Statistician.) 

Amounts  necessary  on  the  average  in  each  year  from  1901  to  1916  (third  quarter) 
to  purchase  in  each  capital  town  what  would  have  cost  on  the  average  £1  in  1911  in 
the  Australian  capitals  regarded  as  a  whole. 

Prices j  House-rent,  and  Cost  of  Living. 


Year. 


1901... . 
1902.... 
1903..  . 
1904.. . 
1905  . . . 
1900.. . . 
1907..  .  . 
1908... . 
1909... . 
1910.. . . 
1911*.. . 
1912..  . . 
1913..  . 
1914..  .  . 
1915...  . 
1916...  . 


Sydney. 


17  10 
1!)  7 
19  2 
17 
18 
18 
18 

1!) 
1!) 


19  11 

20  7 

22  11 

23  7 

24  1 
20  6 
27  9 


Mel- 
bourne. 


5.  d. 


18  1 

17  7 
1 
7 

0 
6 
1 

18  10 

19  0 
21  1 

21  0 

22  1 
25  6 
i'6  0 


Brisbane. 


15  9 

14  8 

15  5 
15  7 
15  11 
17  1 
17  0 

17  6 

18  4 

19  7 
19  5 
19  11 
23  3 
22  11 


Adelaide. 


s.  d. 


17  10 
17  11 
19  1 

19  10 

20  2 

21  2 
23  2 

22  5 
22  10 
25  2 
25  7 


Perth. 


s.  d. 

20  6 

21  7 
21  8 
20  10 
20  11 
20  5 


19  !) 

20  6 

22  6 

23  I 
22  6 
22  10 

24  5 

25  9 


Hobart. 


17  5 
17  10 
17  11 
17  1 

17  9 

18  0 

17  9 

18  5 

19  0 
19  0 

19  1 

20  10 

21  1 
21  10 

24  8 

25  2 


Weighted 
Average 
of  Six 
Capital 
Towns. 


17  7 

18  7 
18  2 

17  2 

18  0 

18  0 
17  11 

19  0 


20  0^ 
22  0 
22  1 
22  10 

25  7 

26  4 


The  above  tabulation  demonstrates  the  increased  cost  of  living  at  the  end  of 
September,  1916,  in  comparison  with  the  calendar  years  back  to  the  federation  of  the 
Australian  colonies  into  the  Commonwealth  in  1901. 


AUSTRALIA. 

Report  of  Commercial  Auent. 

(Mr.  B.  Millin.) 

Sydney,  N.S.W.,  January  18,  1917. 
trade  of  new  south  wales. 

A  noticeable  quietness  still  pervades  , business  circles.  Traders  in  many  cases 
report  that  their  Christmas  business  was  excellent,  but  since  then  the  numerous  inter- 
vening holidays  have  had  an  unsettling  effect  generally.  The  results  of  the  lengthy 
coal  strike,  affecting  as  it  did  so  many  wage  earners,  are  also  noticeable.  The  Sydney 
Stock  Exchange  has  just  resumed  operations  after  the  Christmas  vacation,  and  a 
fairly  good  business  in  investments  is  reported,  prices  being  steady  and  satisfactory 
taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  Commonwealth  Government  recently 
announced  the  flotation  of  a  further  loan  of  £26,000,000  for  war  purposes. 

The  building  trade  is,  however,  particularly  dull.  Very  few  large  buildings  are 
in  course  of  erection  in  Sydney  and  suburbs,  and  those  that  are  being  built  are  abso- 
lutely indispensable.    The  cost  of  building  materials  is  rising  daily  and  the  supply 
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of  steel  is  looked  upon  as  a  favour.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining  builders'  ironmongery 
and  electrical  fittings  is  daily  becoming  more  difficult.  Many  lines  are  quite  out  of 
stock  and  others  have  risen  in  price  to  a  prohibitive  degree. 

PROPOSED  ELECTRIC  POWER  SCHEME. 

The  expediency  of  carrying  out  a  scheme  for  hydro-electric  development  at  the 
Burrinjuck  dam  which  is  now  approaching  completion  has  been  referred  to  the  State 
Public  Works  Committee  for  consideration. 

Investigations  show  that  there  will  always  be  available  the  equivalent  of  165  cubic 
feet  of  water  per  second  discharged  under  a  head  of  100  feet.  This  is  equal  to  approxi- 
mately 1,460  kilowatts  at  the  Burrinjuck  dam,  or,  if  converted  into  electricity  and 
transmitted  to  a  distance  of  100  miles,  938  kilowatts,  or  9,217,000  electric  units  per 
annum. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  carry  at  present  the  power  to  Sydney,  which  is  200  miles 
distant,  but  to  utilize  it  at  country  towns  within  a  radius  of  100  miles. 

In  the  event  of  the  contemplated  work  being  proceeded  with,  care  will  be  taken 
to  give  Canadian  manufacturers  of  electrical  equipment  an  opportunity  to  tender  for 
the  necessary  plant. 

FLOODS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  QUEENSLAND. 

Following  on  the  heavy  rain  which  has  fallen  in  New  South  Wales  tropical  down- 
pours have  been  responsible  for  disastrous  floods  in  Queensland;  one  town,  Clermont, 
having  been  practically  washed  away.  The  flood-waters  arrived  so  suddenly  that 
fifty-two  persons  were  drowned.  The  sugar  districts  have  also  suffered  heavily,  and 
at  Mackay,  one  of  the  principal  sugar-growing  districts  in  that  state,  it  is  estimated 
that  in  consequence  of  a  large  quantity  of  cane  being  destroyed  the  production  of 
sugar  in  the  district  will  be  about  10,000  tons  less  than  what  was  expected. 

BIG  BUNKERING  SCHEME  AT  SYDNEY  HARBOUR. 

Half  a  million  pounds  sterling  is  the  amount  to  be  invested  in  transforming 
Ball's  Head,  Sydney  Harbour,  into  the  largest  bunkering  depot  in  the  Southern  Hemi- 
sphere. 

The  scheme  is  the  result  of  the  enterprise  on  the  part  of  the  Union  Steamship 
Company  of  New  Zealand  and  the  Federal  Steam  Navigation  Company,  Limited,  of 
London,  and  is  a  joint  venture. 

It  will  bring  into  existence  a  depot  which  will  carry  stocks  of  coal  of  50,000  tons 
and  upwards,  as  well  as  stores  up  to  12,000  tons  of  oil  fuel.  The  promoters'  engineer 
has  just  been  on  a  world's  tour  and  has  brought  back  the  latest  ideas  respecting 
machinery.  Two  large  jetties  are  to  be  built  giving  accommodation  for  ships  of  the 
maximum  tonnage  likely  to  come  to  Sydney,  with  a  depth  of  30  feet  of  water  at  low 
tide  on  the  shore  frontage  and  60  feet  at  the  jetties. 

The  coal  from  the  colliers  will  be  discharged  by  mechanical  grabs  and  sent  to 
the  stacks  by  means  of  electrical  conveyer  belts.  Electric  weighing  machines  are 
included  in  the  plant  and  will  work  in  conjunction  with  the  conveyer  belts. 

At  present  vessels  bunkering  at  Sydney  are  dependent  mainly  on  coal  received  by 
sea  from  Newcastle  (60  miles  distant),  Wollongong  (40  miles  distant),  and  Port 
Kembla  (50  miles  distant),  and  when  the  weather  is  bad  delays  occur  in  the  despatch 
of  vessels.  Another  feature  which  has  led  up  to  the  adoption  of  the  scheme  is  the 
sudden  stoppage  of  coal  supplies  when  labour  troubles  happen,  and  the  new  scheme 
will  be  a  great  boon  in  that  respect. 

The  two  companies  previously  mentioned  require  not  less  than  500,000  tons  of 
coal  per  annum,  and,  although  they  are  responsible  for  the  scheme,  it  will  be  a  separate 
entity  known  as  the  Coal  and  Bunkering  Company. 
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PRODUCTION  OF  MINERALS,  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

The  mineral  industry  of  the  state  has  experienced  a  good  year. 

A  nn<~\r*A ltirr  +/->  o  ronQT+  issued  by  the  "0 c p t t, TP. c v. %  of  IMmcc,  the  production  for 
1916  promises  that,  if  it  does  not  exceed  that  record  for  the  previous  year — £10,064,000 
— it  will  approximate  closely  to  it. 

Although  the  whole  of  the  returns  will  not  be  available  for  some  weeks  to  come, 
a  net  increase  for  the  nine  months  of  £744,089  was  shown  in  connection  with  the 
principal  minerals. 

The  aggregate  value  of  the  mineral  production  now  exceeds  £273,000,000,  of 
which  coal  has  contributed  £82,000,000,  silver-lead  £75,000,000,  and  gold  £62,000,000. 

The  gold  yield  for  the  eleven  months  was  81,915  ounces  valued  at  £347,954, 
which  is  less  by  33,067  ounces,  and  £140,461  in  value  than  for  the  same  period  in  the 
preceding  year. 

The  output  from  the  silver-lead  mines  has  been  on  an  augmented  scale,  the 
returns  for  the  first  nine  months  showing  an  increase  of  £407,030  in  value. 

The  value  of  the  copper  exported  from  the  state  shows  an  increase  of  £622,026. 

The  quantity  of  coal  exported  to  Australasian  and  foreign  ports  during  the  first 
nine  months  of  the  year  was  on  a  lessened  scale  but  this  was  caused  mainly  owing 
to  the  difficulty  of  procuring  vessels  to  take  cargoes  at  rates  which  were  not  pro- 
hibitive. A  comparative  decrease  of  774,505  tons  and  £403,900  in  value  on  that 
recorded  for  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year  was  shown.  In  1915  the  production 
amounted  to  9,449,008  tons  valued  at  £3,424,630. 

Minerals  of  New  South  Wales. 

The  mineral  resources  of  the  state  of  New  South  Wales  are  probably  more  varied 
than  those  of  any  other  state  or  colony  under  the  British  flag.  The  coal  deposits  are 
almost  of  unlimited  area.  The  Newcastle  fields  have  been  mapped  over  an  area  of 
84,000  acres  of  the  finest  coal  in  the  world.  Copper  deposits  are  widely  scattered 
through  the  state,  and  although  they  cannot  be  compared  with  other  great  copper 
deposits  they  are  of  great  national  importance,  with  considerable  areas  as  yet 
untouched.  In  regard  to  silver  the  Broken  Hill  mines  stands  in  the  position  of  being 
the  sixth  on  the  list  of  the  silver  and  lead  producers  of  the  world.  Tin  deposits  are 
wide  and  extensive.  The  supplies  of  iron  ore  available  are  estimated  to  be  53,000,000 
tons.  Other  metals  mined  include  wolfram,  scheelite,  platinum,  molybdenite,  anti- 
mony, bismuth,  chrome  and  cobalt.  Shale  in  very  large  quantities  exists  in  various 
parts  of  the  state  but  owing  to  the  high  cost  of  refining  several  extensive  attempts 
to  utilize  same  have  proved  non-payable.  Limestone,  alunite  and  various  beautifully- 
grained  marbles  and  granite  exist  in  large  deposits.  Precious  stones  are  found  all 
over  the  state.  Opal  of  very  fine  quality,  including  specimens  of  the  beautiful  black 
opal  is  extensively  mined.  Other  precious  stones  obtainable  include  diamonds, 
emeralds,  sapphires,  rubies,  garnets  and  topaz. 

PRICE  OF  COAL. 

In  the  award  recently  given  to  settle  the  trouble  with  the  coal  miners  it  was 
stated  that  the  pecuniary  loss  to  the  owners  in  connection  with  the  award  would  be 
a  matter  for  after-consideration  by  the  tribunal. 

The  president  of  the  tribunal  recently  announced,  that  for  the  present,  colliery 
proprietors  would  be  permitted  to  make  an  additional  charge  of  three  shillings  per 
ton.  It  is  provided  that  every  proprietor  must  submit  to  a  full  investigation  of  all 
his  books,  and  if  it  is  found  that  three  shillings  per  ton  is  too  much  to  be  allowed 
then  a  reduction  in  price  is  to  be  made.  The  final  amount  to  be  allowed  will  take 
some  time  to  determine,  but  in  no  case  will  it  be  more  than  sufficient  to  compensate 
the  proprietor  for  the  actual  loss  caused  by  the  granting  of  eight  hour  bank-to-bank, 
together  with  the  increased  wages  and  improved  conditions  granted. 
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FAIR  RENTS  ACT. 

The  New  South  Wales  Fair  Rents  Act  which  has  now  been  in  operation  for 
twelve  months  has  not  resulted  in  a  very  large  number  of  applications  being  made  for 
reductions  in  rent.  The  metropolitan  area  of  Sydney  contains  three-quarters  of  a 
million  inhabitants,  of  which  there  must  be  not  less  than  50,000  rent  payers,  and  it 
is  estimated  that  not  fewer  than  30,000  of  these  must  inhabit  houses  which  would 
come  under  the  purview  of  the  Act.  Of  this  number  over  516  have  invoked  the  aid 
of  the  court  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  reductions  in  rent  were  ordered. 

PURCHASE  OF  WOOL  BY  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

When  the  purchase  of  wool  by  Great  Britain  was  announced  auction  sales  ceased 
at  once.  At  the  instance  of  the  Commonwealth  Government  conferences  were  then 
held  between  the  buyers  who  previously  operated  and  the  brokers  who  handled  the  wool 
for  the  producers.  A  scheme  for  appraising  the  value  of  the  wool  was  then  submitted 
and  approved.  The  preliminary  appraisement  is  made  by  the  Government  appraisers 
— that  is,  the  buyers — and  the  next  appraisement  is  made  by  two  final  state  appraisers 
(who  have  the  catalogues  of  the  first  appraisers  to  work  upon)  in  conjunction  with  the 
selling  brokers'  wool  expert,  who  is  also  a  sworn  appraiser. 

The  best  expert  knowledge  is  brought  to  bear  upon  every  lot  of  wool  offered,  and 
the  price  put  on  each  lot  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  what  the  value  of  that  lot  is 
under  the  scheme  which  insists  that  the  whole  purchase  shall  average  15£  pence  per 
pound.  The  scheme  ensures  that  each  lot  receives  far  more  expert  examination  than 
was  ever  the  case  under  the  old  system  of  auction  selling. 

As  to  the  prices,  they  are  generally  regarded  as  highly  satisfactory,  as  they  are 
well  above  the  average  of  recent  years.  Appraisements  available  up  to  the  time  of 
writing  show  prices  up  to  27%  pence  per  pound  for  merino  greasy  wool,  which  is  only 
a  quarter  of  a  penny  per  pound  below  the  record  price  of  the  season.  The  opinion  has 
been  frequently  expressed  that  auction  sales  are  a  thing  of  the  past,  but  this,  of  course, 
remains  to  be  seen. 

(For  further  information  on  the  disposal  of  the  Australian  wool  clip,  see  'Weekly 

Bulletin  No.  679,  page  268.) 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  J.  Forsyth  Smith.) 

Liverpool,  February  10,  1917. 

green  apple  market  conditions. 

Prices  during  January  have  been  well  maintained,  with  a  somewhat  firmer  tone 
due  to  diminished  supplies.  The  Glasgow  market,  in  particular,  has  strengthened  con- 
siderably, though  its  prices  for  Nova  Scotia  apples  have  still  been  below  the  level  of 
those  paid  on  the  London  market.  Liverpool  prices,  however,  for  both  Nova  Scotia 
and  Ontario  apples  have  been  most  satisfactory.  Liverpool  receipts  of  Ontario  apples 
have  comprised  some  five  small  parcels  ranging  from  130  to  865  barrels,  while  two 
shipments  of  Nova  Scotia  apples  have  returned  excellent  values.  Manchester  received 
no  Ontario  apples,  but  one  shipment  of  Nova  Scotia  apples,  which  sold. for  prices 
about  on  a  level  with  those  prevailing  on  other  markets.    London,  as  usual,  has  paid 
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the  top  figures  for  Nova  Scotians,  comprising  arrivals  on  two  direct  boats  and  a  number 
re-shipped  from  Liverpool,  ex  ss.  Graciana.  The  condition  and  quality  of  Canadian 
apples,  generally,  have  been  satisfactory  (except  in  the  case  of  some  out-of -season 
varieties),  the  proportion  of  slack  packs  and  of  frosted  parcels  being  quite  normal. 
The  Nova  Scotia  apples  reaching  Glasgow,  ex  ss.  Saturnia,  were,  perhaps,  the  least 
satisfactory  in  this  regard. 

BARREL  APPLE  PRICES. 

The  following  table  shows  the  prices  at  which  the  principal  varieties  of  Canadian 
and  American  barrel  apples  were  sold  on  the  principal  markets  during  January: — 


Variety- 

Liverpool. 

Glasgow. 

London. 

Manche; 

Ontario — 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d.  s. 

d. 

s.  d. 

Baldwins,  1 . 

33 

0 

to  36 

6 

34 

0 

to  37 

0 



2. 

28 

6 

32 

0 

29 

6 

30 

6 

— 

3. 

.  .  21 

0 

26 

6 

25 

0 

— 

Cranberry,  1 

35 

0 

— 

2 

23 

0 

_ — 

3   .  . 

24 

6 



34 

6 

35 

6 

26 

0 

38 

0 

— 

2  

30 

0 

33 

6 

24 

6 

31 

0 

— 

0 

24 

0 

19 

6 

— 

Golden  Russets, 

1. 

.  .  37 

6 

42 

0 

— 

2. 

.  .  33 

0 

35 

0 

— 

3. 

.  .  23 

6 

26 

0 

— 

Stark,  1  

33 

6 

34 

6 

— 

2  

29 

0 

30 

0 

— 

3  

23 

0 

24 

0 

— 

Ben  Davis,  1 

,  32 

0 

29 

0 

30 

0 

— 

2 

28 

0 

29 

0 

26 

6 

— 

"           3  . 

19 

0 

23 

0 

24 

0 

— 

Mann,   1    .  . 

28 

0 

— 

2    .  .    .  . 

24 

6 

— 

3    .  .    .  . 

20 

6 

_ 

38 

0 

39 

0 

— 

2 

28 

0 

32 

0 

— 

Nova  Scotia — 

Baldwins,  1. 

28 

0 

30 

0 

24 

0 

28 

0  27 

to  31 

28  0 

"  2 

24 

0 

27 

0 

22 

0 

25 

29 

25  0 

0 

21 

0 

21 

26 

18  6 

Large,  3 .  . 

23 

0 

25 

0 

26 

— 

Starks,  1   .  . 

27 

0 

28 

0 

23 

0 

26 

0  24 

29 

26  6 

2  .  .    .  . 

24 

0 

25 

0 

20 

0 

24 

28 

23  0 

3   .  .   .  . 

20 

0 

22 

6 

21 

25 

17  9 

Mann,   1    .  . 

21 

0 

26 

0 

22 

0 

23  0 

2    .  .    .  . 

18 

0 

23 

0 

20 

0 

— 

.  15 

6 

19 

0 

17  3 

Fallawater  1 

26 

0 

27 

6 

25 

0 

24 

29 

27  0 

24 

0 

25 

0 

20 

0 

22 

0(sl.)21 

26 

3 

19 

0 

22 

0 

17 

0(sl.)22 

0  22 

Large,  3 .  . 

24 

0> 

Golden  Russets, 

1.  . 

.  36 

0 

32 

34 

34  6 

2.  . 

.  31 

6 

29 

32 

33  0 

3.  . 

.  25 

6  (si.) 

26 

28 

24  0 

Spies,  1  

2  

6 

26 

0 

KT   g  3  

19 

0 

20 

0 

23 

24 

17  3 

Greenings,  1 

.  23 

0 

21 

6 

27 

0  24 

25  0 

2 

15 

9 

22 

0 

22 

20  0 

3 

15 

16 

17  9 

Virginia — 

Albemarles,  1 

44 

0 

47 

0 

35 

0 

40 

0 

Yorks  

37 

0 

40 

0 

31 

0 

36 

0 

Bens  

28 

0 

27 

0 

33 

0 

Maine — 

Baldwins,  1 . 

31 

0 

36 

0 

26 

0 

32 

0 

2. 

.  27 

0 

28 

0 

22 

0 

26 

0        *  i] 

Ben  Davis,  1 

27 

0 

30 

0 

23 

0 

26 

o      V-  .•• 

"  2 

26 

0 

29 

0 

23 

0 

24 

0  ' 

33 

0 

3-8 

0 

29 

0 

3-0 

0 

During  January,  1916,  prices  for  No.  l's  on  all  markets  ranged  as  follows: 
Ontario.    Cranberry,  27s.  6d.;  Greenings,  26s.  to  28s.;  Golden  Russets,  28s.  to  34s.; 
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Baldwins,  24s.  to  30s.;  Ben  Davis,  23s.  to  27s.  Nova  Scotia.  Starks,  19s.  to  24s.; 
Baldwins,  17s.  to  22s.;  Manns,  14s.  to  17s.  6d.;  Fallawaters,  17s.  6d.  to  23s.  6d.;  Golden 
Russets,  20s.  to  28s. ;  Greenings,  16s.  to  18s.  Virginia.  Albemarles,  24s.  to  30s. ;  York 
Imperials,  22s.  to  80s. ;  Ben  Davis,  20s.  to  26s. 

Canadian  Box  Apples. 

No  arrivals  of  Canadian  box  apples  have  been  noted  during  the  month,  auction 
handlings  of  British  Columbia  apples  having  been  confined  to  the  sale  of  the  balance 
of  the  shipment  ex.  ss.  Scotian  in  Glasgow. 

The  prices  paid  were  as  follows:  Northern  Spies,  No.  1,  size  120,  9s.  6d..  80  to 
100,  8s.  9d. ;  Salome,  No.  1,  150  to  200,  9s.  9d. ;  New  York  Wines,  No.  1,  120  to  150, 
8s.  6d.;  Wagners,  No.  1,  70  to  90,  8s.,  100  to  170,  9s.;  Bellefleur,  No.  1,  130  to  150,  9s.; 
Rome  Beauty,  No.  1,  80  to  100,  9s.,  120,  9s.  6d.,  150,  9s.  6d.;  No.  2,  80  to  120,  8s.,  130 
to  150,  8s.  3d.;  Ben  Davis,  No.  1,  90  to  110,  7s.  9d.,  120,  8s.,  130  to  170,  8s.  6d.;  Nor- 
thern Spy,  No.  1,  50  to  80,  8s.  100  to  180,  8s.  3d.;  Greenings,  No.  1,  all  sizes,  9s.; 
Ontario,  No.  1,  70,  6s.  6d.,  80,  7s.  120  to  160,  8s.  6d. ;  Scots  Winter,  No.  1,  170  to  210,  8s. 

Some  shipments  are  understood  to  have  been  made  to  London  for  private  sale, 
on  which  report  may  be  made  later.  A  shipment  of  British  Columbia  apples  ex.  ss. 
Lalce  Michigan,  was  sold  in  London  on  January  8.  This  ship  struck  a  mine,  and, 
though  lucky  enough  to  reach  a  French  port  under  her  own  steam,  she  was  delayed  for 
some  weeks  while  making  repairs,  before  continuing  her  voyage  to  London.  The 
apples  were  not,  in  any  way,  affected  by  the  accident,  but  the  delay  resulted  in  their 
being  landed  in  a  very  wasty  .condition.  They  were  sold  in  lots  of  100  at  from  2s.  6d. 
to  6s.  per  case.  The  varieties  were  mainly  Cox's  Orange,  Grimes  Golden,  Winter  St. 
Lawrence,  Jonathan,  King,  etc.  But  for  this  unfortunate  mishap,  the  shipment  would 
have  reached  London  in  time  for  the  Christmas  trade,  where  they  would  have  met  a 
keen  demand  at  excellent  prices. 

A  Bristol  firm  reports  having  received  a  shipment  of  British  Columbia  apples 
ex  ss.  Folia,  which  were  badly  frosted,  necessitating  repacking  and  consequent  50  per 
cent  loss.    The  variety  principally  affected  was  Cox's  Orange. 

American  Box  Apples. 

Supplies  of  American  box  apples  have  continued  heavy,  but  anticipated  shortage 
in  future  shipments  has  resulted  in  considerable  strengthening  of  the  market  for  fruit 
in  sound  condition.  A  large  proportion,  however,  of  such  varieties  as  Jonathans, 
Spitzenbergs,  and  Wageners  have  been  in  unsatisfactory  condition,  with  from  six  to 
twenty  apples  per  box  showing  signs  of  deterioration,  and  have  brought  prices  corre- 
sponding to  their  condition.  Oregon  Newtowns  and  Washington  Winesaps  have,  in 
the  main,  been  of  excellent  quality  and  condition,  bringing  top  prices. 

The  range  of  prices  for  medium  sizes  has  been  as  follows:  Oregon  Newtowns, 
Extra  Fancy,  12s.  3d.  to  14s.  3d.,  Fancy,  lis.  6d.  to  14s.,  Choice,  10s.  6d.  to  13s.  6d.; 
Spitzenbergs,  Extra  Fancy,  lis.  3d.  to  13s.  3d.,  Fancy,  10s.  6d.  to  13s.,  Choice,  10s.  6d. 
to  12s.  9d. ;  Jonathans,  Extra  Fancy,  lis.  3d.  to  12s.  6d.,  Fancy,  lis.  to  12s.,  Choice, 
10s.  to  10s.  9d. ;  Winesaps,  Extra  Fancy,  lis.  9d.  to  13s.  6d.,  Fancy,  lis.  to  13s.,  Choice, 
10s.  6d.  to  12s.  6d. ;  Rome  Beauty,  Fancy,  lis.;  Wagener,  Fancy,  9s.  to  lis.;  Grimes 
Golden,  Extra  Fancy,  7s.  to  8s.;  Spy,  Fancy,  9s.  6d.;  Ortley,  Extra  Fancy,  13s., 
Fancy,  lis.  9d.,  Choice,  lis. 

The  Grimes  Golden  prices  reflect  the  unpopularity  of  this  variety  on  this  market. 

Last  year,  in  January,  American  box  apples,  medium  sizes,  sold  as  follows: 
Oregon  Newtowns,  Extra  Fancy,  9s.  to  10s.  6d. ;  Spitzenbergs,  Extra  Fancy,  9s.  to 
9s.  6d. ;  Jonathans,  Extra  Fancy,  9s.  to  10s.  6d. ;  Rome  Beauty,  Extra  Fancy,  9s.  to 
10s.  6d. ;  Winesaps,  Extra  Fancy,  9s.  to  lis. 
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APPLE  IMPORTS  INTO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

The  following  are  the  official  statistics  of  apple  imports  (in  cwts.)  into  the  United 
Kingdom  during  the  corresponding  weeks  of  the  years  1915,  1916,  and  1917 : — 


1917. 

1916. 

1915. 

137,760 

43,130 

126,848 

8,088 

4,786 

13 — Total  imported..  .. 

78,699 

50,375 

77,877 

23,401 

22,371 

20 — Total  imported..  .. 

49,452 

27,215 

130,878 

20 — From  Canada  .  . 

12,383 

5,964 

76,000 

74,833 

96,551 

"         27 — From  Canada  .  . 

33,715 

25,089 

During  January — Total  imported  

341,911 

195,553 

432,154 

77,587 

58,210 

According  to  these  statistics,  the  total  imports  during  January,  1917,  show  a  very 
decided  reduction  over  those  received  the  previous  month,  though  they  greatly  exceed 
those  arriving  during  January,  1916.  The  proportion  of  Canadian  apples  show  a 
reduction  over  that  prevailing  in  December,  being  22  per  cent  as  against  30  per  cent. 
During  January,  1916,  the  proportion  of  Canadian  apples  shown  by  these  statistics 
was  30  per  cent. 

Apple  Supply  in  Liverpool. 

It  is  no  longer  possible  to  furnish  statistics  of  apple  supply  at  the  various  ports, 
as  the  publication  of  these  figures  has  been  discontinued  in  the  Government  bill  of 
■entry,  for  war  reasons,  and  ships'  manifests  also  are  no  longer  available  to  the  public. 

Reduced  Shipping  Space. 

The  trade  report  that  the  shipping  space  available  for  apple  shipments  from 
American  ports  has  been  greatly  reduced  on  account  of  Government  action,  and  future 
arrivals  are,  therefore,  likely  to  be  cut  down.  As  a  result  of  this,  and  also  of  reported 
increases  in  box  apple  rates,  handlers  of  American  box  apples  have  received  cables 
from  New  York  instructing  them  to  hold  their  stocks  for  high  values.  A  sharp 
advance  on  all  prices  has  taken  place  since  the  end  of  the  month. 

DOCK  CONDITIONS  IN  GLASGOW. 

During  a  recent  visit  to  Glasgow,  members  of  the  fruit  trade  called  attention 
to  the  very  unfortunate  conditions  that  had  arisen  in  connection  with  the  dock 
handling  of  a  cargo  of  American  apples  ex  ss.  Saxon  Monarch.  Owing  to  dock  con- 
gestion, this  boat  was  discharged  at  no  less  than  five  berths,  and  in  most  cases  without 
quay  selection.  In  some  cases,  after  the  brokers'  men  had  spent  considerable  time  in 
selecting  according  to  mark,  grade  and  variety,  the  discharge  was  continued  on 
instructions  from  the  shipping  company,  without  any  system,  barrels  of  all  grades 
and  marks  being  piled  upon  the  selected  lots.  As  a  result,  delivery  of  parcels  bought 
was  in  many  cases  impossible,  buyers  rejected  their  purchases,  and  if  the  market  had 
not  fortunately  been  a  rising  one,  very  considerable  loss  would  have  resulted.  As  it 
was,  sales  from  this  boat  were  actually  prolonged  over  a  period  of  six  weeks,  and  many 
parcels  had  to  be  sold  as  job  lots.  The  confusion  was  such  that  in  the  end  one  firm 
of  consignees  found  that  200  barrels  of  a  particular  mark  sent  to  them  had  been 
apparently  taken  and  sold  by  other  brokers,  the  shipping  company  endeavouring  to 
induce  them  to  accept  other  marks  left  in  their  place.  As  the  apples  were  American, 
the  concern  of  a  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  was  wholly  confined  to  the  possibility 
of  similar  conditions  arising  in  connection  with  the  handling  of  Canadian  shipments 
in  the  future.  In  such  a  case,  the  results  would  be  even  more  disastrous,  as  Canadian 
apples  are  not  shipped  in  straight  lots  of  100  to  200  or  more  barrels  of  one  mark  or 
variety,  as  is  frequently  the  case  with  American  apples,  and,  consequently,  more 
classification  is  required.  It  seemed  desirable,  therefore,  to  take  the  matter  up  very 
strongly  with  the  shipping  company,  who  gave  assurances  that  the  occurrence  was  the 
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only  instance  of  the  kind  in  their  experience,  that  it  was  wholly  due  to  unforeseen 
and  unparalleled  dock  congestion,  and  that  every  effort  would  be  made  to  prevent 
Canadian  interests  suffering  in  the  future. 

The  opportunity  was  also  taken  to  impress  upon  the  shipping  company  the  vital 
importance  to  apple  shippers  of  permitting  quay  selection.  It  was  pointed  out  that 
the  best  packed  barrel  of  apples,  if  subjected  to  repeated  handling,  as,  when  quay 
selection  is  required,  is  likely  to  be  placed  on  the  market  in  the  condition  known  to 
the  trade  as  slack,  this  involving  a  direct  loss  to  the  shipper  of  an  amount  approxi- 
mating, in  many  cases,  the  total  normal  freight  rate  per  barrel.  It  was  urged  that, 
while  quay  selection  may  perhaps  demand  more  dock  space  than  jumble  stowing,  this 
should  be  fully  counterbalanced  by  the  rapid  delivery  it  makes  possible.  The  experi- 
ence and  practice  of  Liverpool  was  adduced  as  proving  that  the  furtherance  of  a 
minimum  of  handling  and  of  rapid  delivery  is  the  best  policy  in  the  end.  At  this 
port,  in  spite  of  war  conditions,  there  has  never  been  any  question  of  abrogating  the 
right  of  quay  selection,  as  'it  is  definitely  recognized  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
handle  expeditiously  quantities  running  from  15,000  to  45,000  barrels  a  week  during 
the  heavy  shipping  season,  without  proper  classification  at  the  docks.  Assurances 
were  received  that  these  representations  would  receive  every  consideration. 

THE  PEAR  AND  SOFT  FRUIT  MARKET. 

Pear  arrivals  from  America  have  been  small  and  those  sold  on  the  auction  markets 
met  with  little  demand.  Washington  Winter  Nelis  in  boxes  have  sold  in  Liverpool 
at  9s.  to  14s.,  and  New  York  Keiffers,  in  barrels,  at  22s.  6d.  to  25s.  California  pears 
in  boxes,  have  sold  in  London  as  follows :  Buerre  D' Anjou,  22s.  to  24s.  per  box ;  Cornice, 
15s.  to  18s.  per  half  case;  Easter,  10s.  to  15s.  per  half  case. 

South  African  peaches,  apricots  and  plums  have  been  on  the  London  market. 
Many  of  these  arrived  in  very  poor  condition,  frosted  and  wasty.  Wholesale  prices 
are  reported  as  follows:  Apricots,  4s.  to  6s.  per  box;  peaches,  2s.  6d.  to  6s.  per  box; 
plums,  5s.  to  7s.  per  box. 

FRUIT  IMPORTS  INTO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

The  following  quantities  of  various  fruits  were  imported  into  the  L^nited  King- 
dom during  January,  1917,  1916,  and  1915 : — 

Bananas    (bunches)   228,596  344,832  499,887 

Oranges   (cwts.)   749,324  778,086  998,417 

Pears    (cwts.)   14,215  3,822  5,120 

Apricots   and   Peaches    (cwts.)   827  2,894  1,581 


METHODS  REQUIRED  IN  THE  LYONS  MARKET. 

In  a  report  to  his  Government,- published  in  the  United  States  Commerce  Reports, 
Consul  J.  E.  Jones,  Lyons,  France,  says  that  it  is  not  sufficient  to  know  the  general 
business  characteristics  of  a  country  because  in  Europe  methods  of  doing  business 
differ  in  the  various  cities.  This  is  especially  so  in  France,  and  what  may  be  true 
in  one  city  is  not  characteristic  of  another.  Most  European  cities  adhere  to  tradi- 
tional business  methods  and  are  slow  to  adopt  new  ideas. 

Should  have  Agencies  in  Various  Cities. 

It  is  not  sufficient,  in  foreign  trade  endeavours,  to  locate  a  general  agent  at  .the 
capital  or  some  large  city  and  expect  this  man  to  cover  the  whole  of  a  country.  Busi- 
ness men  should  establish  agencies  in  all  the  large  cities,  with  a  distributor  carrying 
a  sufficient  stock  always  on  hand  at  a  convenient  point. 
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Lyons  claims  the  distinction  of  being  the  largest  manufacturing  centre  in  France. 
It  has  a  population  of  about  700,000  and  is  between  the  rivers  Rhone  and  Saone.  The 
city  is  an  important  railroad  centre  and  nine  lines  enter  it  at  nine  large  and  well- 
equipped  stations.  These  lines,  radiating  from  Lyons,  cross  the  most  important  parts 
of  France. 

Lyons  is  250  miles  from  the  seaport  of  Bordeaux,  500  miles  from  the  seaport  of 
Havre,  220  miles  from  the  seaport  of  Marseille,  with  all  three  of  which  it  is  con- 
nected by  rail.  It  is  320  miles  from  Paris,  the  great  distributing  centre  of  France 
and  is  destined  to  be  one  of  the  great  manufacturing  centres  of  Europe.  It  is  within 
easy  reach  of  Switzerland,  Germany,  and  Italy,  and  it  drew  supplies  from  all  those 
countries  before  the  war. 

Several  great  enterprises  already  are  established  at  Lyons.  The  largest  of  these 
industries  is  silk  manufacturing  which  employs  many  thousands  of  workmen,  while 
its  output  in  silk  materials  of  all  sorts  runs  into  millions  of  dollars  annually.  It  is 
easily  the  largest  silk-manufacturing  city  in  France  and  one  of  the  world''s  silk- 
manufacturing  centres.  It  is  also  the  centre  of  the  tinsel  industry,  in  which  it  easily 
leads  the  world.  Many  automobile  manufacturers  are  at  Lyons,  including  the  makers 
of  the  Berliet,  who  are  developing  an  important  plant  for  the  production  of  cheap 
motor  cars. 

Lyons  is  producing  dyestuffs  in  large  quantities.  Considerable  amounts  are 
made  for  home  consumption,  and  plans  are  under  way  for  great  exports  in  the  future. 
Other  great  works  are  projected,  and  it  is  generally  understood  that  Lyons  is  in  earn- 
est in  its  desire  to  lead  in  manufactures. 

Germans  Carefully  Studied  Requirements. 

The  merchants  of  Lyons  are  well-to-do,  and  have  been  in  the  habit  of  doing  busi- 
ness either  upon  a  cash  basis  with  reliable  discounts  or  else  upon  credits  of  three  to  six 
months.  Germany  understood  the  Lyonnaise  market  perhaps  better  than  any  other 
country.  The  result  was  that  Lyons  was  probably  the  largest  purchaser  of  German 
goods  in  France.  The  German  commercial  agents  studied  the  market  carefully, 
catered  to  the  wants  of  the  people,  even  to  the  extent  of  specialization,  and  granted 
substantial  credits. 

It  is  a  waste  of  time  to  attempt  to  sell  to  the  Lyonnaise  market  through  cata- 
logues. It  would  be  far  more  beneficial,  certainly  more  practical  and  economical,  to 
sell  the  goods  by  sample  and  live  up  to  the  sample.  If  the  goods  are  of  a  mechanical 
nature  and  parts  are  liable  to  wear  or  breakage,  the  manufacturer  should  have  in  each 
large  city  a  place  where  all  such  parts  will  be  always  for  sale. 

The  European  longshoreman  or  freight  handler  is  not  always  careful  in  his 
methods,  and  "handle  with  care"  or  "fragile"  have  little  meaning  to  him,  even 
though  written  in  his  own  language.  It  is  therefore  of  primary  importance  that  our 
goods  be  packed  in  substantial  cases  which  will  withstand  rough  usage  in  foreign 
transportation.  Nor  should  our  business  men  rest  content  with  furnishing  substantial 
cases,  for  the  greatest  care  should  be  exercised  in  checking  and  rechecking  the  con- 
tents of  each  package  to  provide  against  loss  of  parts  in  transit.  The  contents  of 
packages  should  be  made  secure,  even  at  the  expense  of  extra  labour  and  the  generous 
use  of  packing  materials. 

Breezy  Salesmen  Not  Wanted. 

Liberal  credits,  cash  against  documents,  or  c.  i.  f.  Bordeaux,  Marseille,  or  Havre 
are  keys  to  the  Lyons  market.  If  representatives  are  sent  here  to  do  business,  care 
should  be  taken  in  their  selection.  The  breezy,  insistent,  not-a-minute-to-lose  sales- 
men of  America  would  not  be  successful  here.  The  Lyons  merchant  will  not  be 
hurried.    He  wants  plenty  of  time  to  discuss  matters  pertaining  to  business^  and  he 
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insists  upon  it.  Politeness,  which  is  second  nature  to  the  French,  plays  a  most 
important  part  in  all  business  affairs,  and  misrepresentation  of  any  kind  spells  defeat 
and  loss  of  the  good  name  of  American  goods  generally. 


CONFECTIONERY  PACKING  FOR  THE  SOUTH  AFRICAN  MARKET. 

QUALITY  AND  STYLE  IN  BOXING. 

The  British  and  South  African  Gazette  states  that  according  to  Mr.  Charles  H. 
Heisler,  U.S.A.  Vice-Consul  at  Capetown,  who  has  evidently  made  a  careful  investiga- 
tion of  the  subject,  one  main  feature  which  a  study  of  the  South  African  confectionery 
market  discloses  is  the  difference  in  the  styles  of  boxes  used  by  the  American  manu- 
facturer in  comparison  with  those  employed  by  the  English  producers  who  dominate 
the  trade.  American  firms  show  a  tendency  to  pack  their  chocolates  in  boxes  which 
are  rather  high,  instead  of  a  flat  box  that  is  most  favoured  in  South  Africa.  More- 
over, as  a  rule  the  American  box  is  much  too  plain.  A  showy,  though  neat,  box  is 
desired.  Boxes  that  have  an  attractive  picture  printed  upon  them,  such  as  the  face  of 
a  pretty  girl,  are  greatly  favoured.  A  little  attention  in  this  direction  may  increase 
sales  considerably.  Most  of  the  English  firms  further  add  to  the  attractiveness  of 
their  boxes  by  tying  them  with  wide  ribbons  of  excellent  quality.  Here  again  the 
American  manufacturer  is  at  fault  in  placing  on  the  box  narrow  ribbons  of  poor 
quality.  Many  of  the  local  firms  desire  to  have  their  names  as  well  as  that  of  the  manu- 
facturer printed  on  the  box ;  for  example,  "  Gordon's  Chocolates.  Packed  especially 
for  John  K.  Jones,  Capetown."  The  better-class  English  manufacturer  will  do  this 
extra  printing  free  of  charge;  such  a  course  pleases  the  buyer,  and  tends  to  cement 
business  relations.  American  firms  have,  in  many  instances,  refused  to  do  this  extra 
printing  unless  an  added  charge  is  made. 

Care  in  Packing  Essential. 

One  of  the  points  to  which  manufacturers  should  give  close  attention  is  the  pack- 
ing of  chocolates.  These  must  be  so  packed  as  to  present  a  neat  and  attractive  appear- 
ance. They  must  not  be  thrown  into  the  box  nor  loosely  packed.  If  a  customer  shakes 
the  box,  and  the  contents  loudly  rattle,  an  unfavourable  impression  is  often  created 
that  may  tend  to  harm  the  sale  of  that  particular  brand  of  goods.  To  overcome  this 
shifting  of  the  contents  many  English  manufacturers  place  paper  shavings  around  the 
bonbons  in  a  manner  that  is  both  pleasing  and  effective.  Such  action  shows  the  manu- 
facturer's earnestness  in  his  effort  to  please  his  customers,  and  doubtless  brings 
increased  sales. 

Yegetahle  Butter  Produces  "Bloom." 

It  is  preferable  and  really  necessary,  that  the  contents  of  each  box  be  tin-foiled. 
English  firms  state  that  chocolates  in  bulk  priced  above  Is.  per  pound,  or  in  fancy 
boxes  above  36s.  per  dozen,  are  wrapped  in  tin  foil  when  required  without  extra  charge ; 
Id.  per  pound  extra  is  asked  for  tin-foiling  chocolates  costing  less  than  the  figures 
named.  In  most  instances,  goods  shipped  in  bulk  from  England  are  packed  in  tin- 
lined  cases  free  of  charge  if  the  contents  exceed  £5  in  value ;  if  below  that  sum,  the  tin 
lining  is  charged  for  at  cost.  It  is  usual  for  English  confectionery  manufacturers, 
when  shipping  goods  in  wooden  cases,  to  make  no  extra  charge  for  the  case.  The  most 
serious  fault  which  it  is  claimed  the  South  African  buyers  find  with  American  choco- 
lates is  the  blue-gray  "  bloom  "  seen  on  so  many  of  the  chocolates  made  in  the  United 
States.  This  "  bloom 93  is  said  to  be  due  to  the  use  of  cocoanut  butter.  When  such  goods 
are  placed  on  this  market  the  general  impression  created  is  that  the  confectionery  is 
stale,  and  people  refuse  to  purchase  it.  English  chocolates  do  not  have  this  "  bloom," 
and  are  of  a  rich  chocolate  appearance. 
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Prepared  by  Trade  Statistics  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


No.  1 — Summary  of  the  Trade  of  Canada. 


Twelve  Months 

Ended  December. 

1023. 

1914. 

1915. 

191G. 

Imports  for  Consumption. 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

438  ^,39  132 

309  ^Ifi  QfU 

9R1  849  173 

499  173  311 

A  Zi —  ,  X  /  O,  OX  J. 

220  524  739 

17R  K09  34^ 

1  ae  70*  fi01 

344  398  901 

Totstl  imports  Tnprcha.nd.is6 

friQ  ftftt  871 

481  31 Q  3AQ 

4^0  ^47  774 

7Rfi  ^01  ^19 

Pni n  q "n Hull  ion 

14,175,708 

132,864,585 

21,275,888 

37,352,622 

673,239,579 

614,183,894 

471,823,662 

803,854,134 

113,881,578 



81,771,651 

91,907,722 

139,002,178 

Exports. 

Canadian  produce— 

59,073,167 

53,781,132 

61,814,582 

81,281,244 

on  OQ7  Q48 

1  fi  RFiQ  OKI 

91  fi73  41  ^ 

94  34Q  83^ 
Z4,o4y,o0D 

42,532,673 

41,871,383 

49,779,509 

55,224,919 

51,612,569 

68,216,972 

94,513,460 

117,909,753 

A  crn r»nl tnra  1  TYiwinPi",Q 

208,642,660 

127,122,783 

230,644,063 

364,605,703 

54,010,873 

69,151,924 

151,751,844 

440,477,143 

108,777 

491,699 

3,952,972 

7,857,806 

T^oral    riflTiJirlian  T"»roHnpp 
lUlai)  *^  alia'  i  iaii    ^jiuu  uv/C   

A'iR  91  Q  007 

Q7fl  0(1X  Q,\  | 

07  y,^yo,o04 

HH    1  9Q  84^ 

1  HU1  70.fi  403 

±,uyi,  /uo,4uo 

VnrP  l  CfY\  TiTOfiiiPt* 

oi  Ml  170 

4y,ojy,boo 

3Q  3^8 

oy,  000,00/ 

90  738  f^QO 

ju,  /  oo,oyy 

Total  exports,  merchandise  

460,519,246 

428,315,512 

653,488,412 

1,112,445,002 

13,894,418 

19,618,773 

128,337,710 

196,468,416 

474,413,664 

447,934,285 

781,826,122 

1,308,913,418 

Aggregate  trade 

1  147  BS3  243 

1  Ofi9  118  17Q 

1  9<i3  fi49  784 

9  119  878  898 

Imports  by  Countries. 

682,471 

355,747 

3,352,623 

797,129 

511,090 

419,178 

57,845 

289,564 

6,822,383 

5,927,814 

7,925,819 

6,643,766 

2,747,925 

3,820,845 

4,746,171 

5,450,602 

h     West  Indies,  including  Bermuda  

4,245,551 

6^309,282 

5,306,601 

13,612,732 

l,00<i,UUl 

1,171,605 

1  and  ook 

i,ouo,oyo 

^,U4U,yxi 

3  266  827 

Q  fll^O  QA9 

4  513  757 

3  000,233 

139^811^893 

98  628  139 

75,508,250 

119^  104' 634 

l' 452^143 

2'716'854 

3' 685' 890 

2' 952^  126 

Argentine  Republic . . 

2, 992'  628 

3693'2?£ 

4,' 028' 847 

2^392'  280 

4'  539,'  669 

2  636  993 

63,838 

26,859 

14' 577  220 

10' 268' 33  4 

5  934  164 

6  37l' 793 

1 5  373  597 

7  917  491 

130  298 

20,934 

Holland  

2  981  010 

2' 100  782 

^,  XW,  /  Oil 

1  132  138 

1,151,141 

J apan   

9  fifil  493 

9  fil  fi  80^ 

-j,  O  1  U,  OUO 

Oj*)OJ/jT|  O 

7' 655  683 

tt      j  r*.  ,      ( Merchandise  

United  States  {Ooinafld  Bullion  

427,151,076 

308  000.271 

316,560,996 

592,088,039 

14  1  nfi  tt31 

1  39  8<V7  9fiQ 

XO^,00/  ,  *j'>«7 

1fi'fi98'469 

21 '201  659 

Other  foreign .   

97  403  Q71 

91  090  348 

1 7  1 82  088 

1 9  054  049 

HjXPORTS  BY  COUNTRIES. 

4,493,105 

5,656,590 

6,343,418 

7,240,776 

3,988,504 

4,519,582 

5,891,294 

4,529,069 

706,214 

663,475 

934,748 

1,244,031 

630,411 

601,255 

1,07 1,958 

1,000,  Duo 

it     West  Indies,  including  Bermuda  

4,744,842 

4,578,265 

4,623,537 

5,491,703 

Newfoundland  

5,004,295 

4,325,840 

4,782,573 

6,683,556 

New  Zealand   

2,075,338 

1,988,404 

3,501,173 

3,356,441 

United  Kingdom   

224,515,045 

184,224,383 

361,486,633 

718,723,567 

Other  British  

2.250,793 

2,613,122 

1,277,752 

4,822,730 

2,228,634 

603,303 

1,939,335 

1,862,211 

5,440,816 

3,418,311 

676,801 

404,953 

France  

3,451,991 

10,155,479 

30,548,443 

56,475,642 

Germany  

3,996,120 

3,321,102 

1,925 

Holland  

5,415,789 

5,545,986 

2,639,753 

1,696,227 

1,647,831 

1,158,957 

822,600 

1,388,613 

{g&SSS^-::::-:::: 

179,502,031 

184,450,053 

204,708,903 

269,967,364 

13,849,588 

19,313,577 

128,327,349 

196,268,668 

Other  foreign  

10,472,317 

10,796,601 

22,247,927 

27,222,364 

16837— a 
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No.  2. — Principal  Articles  Imported  for  Consumption  into  Canada. 


Articles  Imported. 


Ale,  beer  and  porter    

Animals,  living    

Books,  periodicals,  etc  

Breadstuffs  

Bricks,  tiles,  clays  and  manufactures  of  

Carriages,  carts,  wagons,  cars,  etc  

Cement  

Coal,  coke,  etc  ,  

Cocoa,  chocolate,  etc    

Coffee  

Cordage,  rope  and  twine  

Cottons  

Curtains  

Drugs,  dyes,  chemicals,  etc  

Earthenware,  china  and  granite  ware  

Electric  apparatus  

Fancy  goods  

Fish  

Flax,  hemp,  jute  and  manufactures  of  

Fruits      •  

Furs,  skins  and  manufactures  of  

Glass  

Gloves  and  mitts  

Grasses,  fibres  and  manufactures  of  

Grease    

Gunpowder  and  explosives  

Gutta-percha,  india-rubber  and  mfrs.  of . . . . 

Hats,  caps,  bonnets,  etc  

Hides  and  skins  other  than  fur  

Leather  and  manufactures  of   

Metals,  minerals,  etc.— Total  

Brass  and  manufactures  of  

Copper  and  manufactures  of  

Iron  and  steel  and  manufactures  of  

Tin  and  manufactures  of  

Musical  instruments  

Oils   

Oilcloth  

Paintings,  drawings,  engravings,  etc  

Paints  and  colours  

Paper  and  manufactures  of  

Precious  stones   

Provisions  

Ribbons      

Seeds  ,   

Settlers'  effects  

Silk  and  manufactures  of  

Soap   

Spirits  and  wines  

Sugar,  molasses,  etc  

Tea  

Tobacco  

Vegetables ...   

Watches  

Wood  and  manufactures  of  

Wool  and  manufactures  of  

Total  Value  of  Principal  and  other  articles 
Imported— 

Dutiable  Goods  

Free  Goods  

Total  Imports,  merchandise  

Coin  and  bullion  

Total  Imports  


Twelve  Months  Ended  December. 


1915. 


1916. 


254,072 
567,665 
5,060,642 

12,605,023 
1,538,455 
8,993,204 
47,836 

30,043,456 
2,138,320 
1,538,074 
3,412,494 

29,140,488 
317,674 

14,908,406 
1,460,010 
4,823,462 
2,779,205 
1,423,651 
7,555,019 

13,615,440 
2,177,983 
2,448,150 
1,319,161 
2,362,^25 
884,193 
971,957 
8,879,855 
3,237,540 

13,816,834 
6,165,570 

89,089,556 


3,427,315 
3,858,453 

66,165,387 
4,520,600 
1,318.612 

11,379,611 
1,106,466 
787,122 
1,744,204 
4,523,067 
856,065 
6,558,426 
1.505,584 
2,818,245 
3,795,341 
7,809,883 
1,124,308 
3,953,951 

21,970,418 
8,490,349 
5,118,163 
2,044.280 
895,487 
8,273,456 

25,742,451 


261,842,173 
188,705,6  Jl 


450,547,774 
21,275,888 


471,823,662 


Total. 


$ 

162,536 
996,537 
5,620,811 

13,417,131 
2,373,753 

16,678,596 
43,747 

40,619,562 
3,034,547 
2,170,342 
7,380,070 

48,270,488 
31)4,748 

26,581,676 
2,180,414 
5,026,235 
3,666,028 
1,921,598 
9,889,278 

18.026,785 
3,240,780 
3,979,518 
1,625,890 
3,910.035 
1,135,817 
1,005,579 

10,380,141 
4,181,436 

12,022,700 

10,316,283 
149,816,459 

5,233,346 
7,360,819 
114,188,185 
8,220,790 
2.340,527 

20,563,846 
1,678,931 
821,680 
2,960,155 
6,248,261 
1,540,578 

22,616,910 
1,887,591 
2,202,688 
4,751,917 

13,063,461 
979,104 
3,866,956 

32,373,775 
7,298,116 
6,378,641 
3,817,611 
1,784,679 

11,189,435 

43,329,370 


422,173,311 
344,328,201 


"66,501,512 
37,352,622 


803,851,134 


From  United 
Kingdom. 


92,542 
114,730 
1,082,655 
341,703 
274,284 
101,201 
239 
26,020 
729,691 
120,011 
311,463 
15,824,410 
260,497 
3,362,531 
1,372,367 
184,468 
1,098,699 
107,402 
4,600,124 
1,182,980 
239,945 
175,305 
6,>2,889 
108,115 
15,326 
140,879 
4,021,606 
1,050,163 
1,059,249 
1,075,741 
6,951,595 


129,178 
19,464 

4,652,223 

1,330,188 
134,947 
854,922 
675,246 
201,838 
419,401 
784,904 

1,341,615 
321.922 
911,292 
231,133 
484,042 

3,758,783 
98,780 

2,206,981 
380,065 

3,827,989 
729,298 
66,308 
79,309 
364,659 
30,188,371' 


72,065,476 
30,891,360 


102,956,836 
16,147,298 


119,104,634 


From  United 
States. 
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No.  3. — Principal  Articles  of  Canadian  Produce  Exported  from  Canada. 


Articles  Exported. 


Animals,  living— Total. 


Cattle . 
Horses . 
Sheep. , 


Breadstuffs— Total . 


Barley     

Bran  

Cereal  foods  

Oats   

Oatmeal  

Wheat  

Wheat  flour  

Coal,  coke,  cinders  and  charcoal 
Cordage,  rope  and  twine  


Fish -Total 


Cod,  etc.,  dry-salted 
Lobsters,  canned .... 
Salmon,  canned . . 


Fruits— Total 


Apples,  fresh  :  

Furs,  skins  and  manufactures  of. 

Hay  

Hides  and  skins,  other  ihan  fur. 


Leather  and  manufactures  of — Total. 

Sole  and  upper  

Metals,  minerals,  etc.— Total  


Aluminium  in  bars,  blocks,  etc. ...   

Asbestos  

Copper  

Gold-benring  quartz,  dust,  etc  

Tron  and  steel  and  manufactures  of  

Nickel  

Silver  

Paper  

Potatoes    ,  

Provisions — Total  

Butter  

Cheese       

Meats — Bacon  and  hams    

Seeds  

Settlers'  effects  :  

Whisky  '  

Wood  and  manufactures  of — Total  

Logs  

Lumber— Deals,  pine   

•i     Spruce  and  other  

Laths,  palings  and  pickets  

Planks  and  boards  

Shingles  

Timber,  square  

Wood  blocks  for  pulp  .   

Wood-pulp  

Total  value  of  principal  and  other  Articles  Exported: 

Canadian  produce  

Foreign  produce   

Total  exports,  merchandise  

Coin  and  bullion  

Total  Exports  


Twelve  Months  Ended  December. 


1915. 

1916. 

Total. 

To  United 
Kingdom . 

To  United 
States. 

$ 

17,225,406 

$ 

13,571,555 

$ 

2,547,833 

$ 

9,791,981 

13,071,370 

2,653,005 
595,591 

7,799,802 
4,745.340 
480,816 

7,663,624 
1.126,243 
481,011 

2,547,373 

216,805,101 

2,927,555 
1,427,578 
1,928,192 
10,394,919 
293,909 
106,409,710 
31,461,125 
5,587,239 
1.074,825 

330,495,138 

256,901,186 

20,580,874 

7,488,282 
2,025,980 
1,881,192 
35.312,502 
552,978 
239,012,039 
40,009,048 
7,300,341 
1,785,542 

6,858,831 
19,281 
1,700,850 
28,512,699 
539^469 
190, 784, 4S  9 
26,769,497 
424, 4C  3 
288,953 

472,032 
1,835,508 
54,924 
1,631,922 
12,067 
20,024,264 
1,' 253,' 538 
5,036,980 
720,987 

21,287,611 

23,983,528 

7,815,829 

74,005 
2,108,952 
5,281,859 

9,603,510 

1,617,814 
974, 104 
21,345 

197,510 

5,187,997 
2,764,291 
5,938,356 

5,547,979 
3,724,004 
6,530,856 

3,336,514 

2,563,294 

2,065,556 

2,081,406 
3,930,732 
4.113,521 
7,179,500 

1,901,987 
5.020,925 
5,765,488 
6,949,634 

1,665,666 
958,267 
4,775,558 
8,616 

25,574 
3,940,356 
132,409 
6,927,190 

18,191,619 
6,816.312 
104,444,709 

6,600,713 
4,564,473 
147,743,421 

5,201,060 

3,872,463 
21,H03.258 
18,382,903 
58,977,740 

8,002,179 
15,037,885 
23,510,410 

1,424,519 

2,438,582 

1,824,700 

55,314,160 

3,405,904 
015,426 
989,695 

3,825,005 

2,523,351 

75,587,222 

1,793,108 
2,830,044 
20,313,563 
18,382,903 
7,581,217 
6,993,175 
4,957,244 
19,925,403 
585,745 

3,333,726 
2,734,095 
12,460,356 

16,52*,  143 
41,737,823 
7,394,410 
1    81  9  n^Q 

L0,0  1  4,UtW 

18,452,708 
506,302 
61,015,440 

36,145,809 
1,669,004 

10,250,208 
1,023,920 
2 

87,346,045 

82,172,065 

1,717,982 

1,059.704 
25,112,854 
23,578,830 
3,480,129 
4,174,236 
888,974 

2,406,2'i3 
33,(582,808 
39,075,986 
10,725,077 
4,293,135 
2,127,334 
73,753,955 

2,099,931 
33  36?  370 
38,955,176 
684  007 

v/O  T?  \J\J  i 

325,055 
1,028,959 

72,910 
24,213 
42,064 
10,010,887 
3,894,193 
903,355 

59,951,741 

10,081,942 

52,172,963 

1,315,254 
1,288,422 
9,843  717 
2,356,8*1 
22,005,396 
3,624,218 
478,958 
6,164,113 
9,279,414 

831,826 
1,503,' 809 
9,360,881 
2,237,355 

3,737,410 
183,476 
6,866,669 
17,344,242 

09  714 
1,439)119 
7,923,152 

14,299 
2,248,324 

7<i1  599 
60,348 
287,449 
2,215,459 
22,30/ ,249 
3,693,434 
34,929 
6,866,609 
14,275,185 

145,002 

2,266,585 

014,129,845 
39,358,507 

1,091,706,403 
20,738,599 

709,506,907 
9,156,600 

200,924,864 
9,042,500 

053,488,412 
128,337,710 

1,112,445,002 
190,408,410 

718,723,567 

209,967,864 
196,268,668 

781,820,122 

1,308,913,418 

718,723,567 

466,236,032 

16837— 2£ 
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BRITISH  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCE  IMPORTS. 

This  account,  taken  from  the  Board  of  Trade  Journal,  shows  the  quantities  of 
certain  kinds  of  agricultural  produce  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  week 
ended  January  27,  1917,  together  with  quantities  imported  the  corresponding  week 
of  the  previous  year: — 

Week  ended — 
January  31,   January  30,   January  29,   January  27, 


Animals,  living — 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

Oxen,  bulls,  cows,  and  calves. 

.    .  .  Number. 

6 

15 

21 

27 

— 

— 

Horses  

295 

75 

1 

2 

Fresh  meat — 

Beef     (including  refrigerated 

and 

frozen)  

 Cwt. 

129,116 

128,616 

136,113 

65,293 

Mutton   (including  refrigerated 

and 

frozen)  

45,967 

63,293 

90,420 

06,564 

Pork    (including  refrigerated 

and 

23,401 

17,580 

1,422 

5,252 

Meat    unenumerated,    fresh  (including 

refrigerated  and  frozen)    .  . 

11,872 

8,174 

4,730 

19,141 

Salted  or  preserved  meat — 

Bacon  

98,811 

US, 253 

185,798 

202,829 

Beef  

789 

831 

1,205 

893 

Hams  

14,948 

16,147 

43,532 

38,690 

4,504 

2,388 

2,269 

519 

2,616 

3,359 

300 

237 

Meat,  preserved,  otherwise  than  by  salt- 

ing (including  tinned  and  canned)   .  .  " 

9,968 

35,823 

25,068 

15,880 

Dairy  produce  and  substitutes — 

Butter  

88,722 

103,906 

35,858 

83,410 

32,825 

40,509 

53,191 

59,285 

31,852 

33,206 

14,239 

100,278 

Milk,  fresh,  in  cans  or  drums.  . 

75 

"  cream  

217 

349 

341 

25,599 

23.335 

35,896 

21,275 

"     preserved,  other  kinds  .  . 

478 

437 

1,662 

895 

Eggs  

.   .  .  Gt.  hndr. 

264,385 

231,238 

323,064 

111,501 

.    .  .Value  £ 

46,242 

29,270 

44,831 

1,921 

4,035 

1,008 

81 

1,813 

Rabbits,  dead  (fresh  and  frozen)  . 

 Cwts. 

3,071 

4,720 

156 

37,613 

73,471 

50,220 

54,055 

Corn,  grain,  meal  and  flour — 

Wheat  

  "  : 

Oats  

Particulars 

discontinued 

temporarily. 

Fruit,  raw — 

Apples  

38,938 

96,551 

74,833 

76,000 

46 

1,805 

3,067 

1,799 

607 

197 

421 

Hay  i  

 Tons. 

911 

48 

14 

44 

10 

1,654 

1,347 

456 

220 

1,368 

5,676 

5,620 

1,167 

47,360 

29,759 

200 

Vegetables,  raw — 

204,008 

162,807 

98,020 

75,356 

..  ..Cwts. 

6,394 

713 

86 

21 

17,461 

7,017' 

19,716 

23,109 

9,225 

6,928 

8,900 

2,067 

 Cwts. 

2,992 

26,095 

18,900 

28,230 

"         preserved  by  canning 

12,029 

15,296 

32,592 

2,686 
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ANGLO-RUSSIAN  TRADE. 

With  further  reference  to  articles  which  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  on  the 
potentialities  of  the  Kussian  market,  the  following  paragraphs  from  the  London  Times 
Russian  Section  will  be  of  additional  interest  to  any  Canadian  concerns  contemplating 
the  execution  of  orders  in  this  direction: — 

Russia  as  a  field  for  British  enterprise  and  for  the  employment  of  British  capital 
is  attracting  the  attention  of  our  manufacturers  and  financiers  to  an  extent  never 
known  before  in  the  commercial  history  of  this  country.  The  war  is,  of  course, 
responsible  for  this  awakened  interest,  and  for  the  mutual  desire  of  the  Russian  and 
British  Governments  and  peoples  to  witness,  when  peace  is  concluded,  a  preferential 
exchange  of  trade  between  the  two  nations.  A  lively  anticipation  of  the  results  likely 
to  accrue  from  this  closer  commercial  intercourse  has,  however,  led  certain  well- 
intentioned  but  indiscreet  journalists  and  speakers  into  the  employment  of  expressions 
which  are  calculated  to  wound  the  susceptibilities  of  every  patriotic  Russian. 

One  refers,  of  course,  to  the  use  of  such  language  as  "  Replacing  Germany," 
"  British  Manufacturers  to  invade  Russia,"  "  Annexing  Russian  Trade,"  "  Conquering 
the  Russian  Markets,"  etc. — phrases,  which,  though  innocent  enough  to  British  ears 
and  quite  devoid  of  any  sinister  meaning,  create  in  Russia,  when  literally  translated 
into  the  vernacular,  a  thoroughly  bad  impression. 

This  feeling  has  been  accentuated  by  the  measures  it  has  been  necessary  to  take 
during  the  war  for  the  purchase  of  supplies  in  co-operation  with  the  British  Govern- 
ment in  order  to  avoid  unnecessary  competition  and  consequent  driving  up  of  prices. 
To  the  average  Russian  this  appears  to  be  the  first  step  towards  economic  penetration 
by  Great  Britain. 

This  view,  of  course,  is  incredible  to  a  Britisher,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
England  has  given  the  Russian  people  very  little  opportunity  of  studying  her  com- 
mercial methods.  They  know  those  only  of  Germany. 

And  Russia  does  not  want  to  "  replace  Germany "  by  Britain  or  by  any  other 
country.  She  has  endured  German  domination  of  her  industries  and  commerce  long 
enough  not  to  desire  to  see  any  other  nation  installed  in  Germany's  place.  What 
Russia  does  desire  is  a  single-minded  co-operation  by  the  British  in  the  development 
of  her  limitless  natural  resources.  She  will  welcome  with  open  arms  the  assistance  of 
British  capitalists,  manufacturers,  and  merchants  in  this  gigantic  task.  But  any 
suggestion  that  Russia's  markets  shall  be  "  annexed "  by  Britain,  or  that  they  shall 
afford  a  dumping  ground  for  the  surplus  goods  of  British  manufacturers,  or  that  any 
British  or  other  domination  of  her  industries  shall  perpetuate  her  previous  dependence 
upon  foreign  manufacturers,  is  a  highly  distasteful  doctrine  to  every  self-respecting 
Russian. 

And  the  Russians  are  a  singularly  sensitive,  proud,  and  reticent  people,  not  given 
to  bluff  and  bluster  like  the  Germans,  but,  on  the  contrary,  enduring  much  before  being 
moved  to  speech  or  action. 

THE  GERMAN  DOMINATION. 

Russia,  though  she  has  long  resented  the  aggressive  character  of  German  com- 
mercial activity  within  her  borders,  has  tolerated  it  because  she  needed  goods  which 
she  could  not  as  yet  produce  for  herself.  To  do  the  Teuton  justice,  he  did  at  all  events 
make  a  close  study  of  Russian  markets,  whereas  no  other  nation  seemed  to  think  it 
worth  while  so  to  do.  But  with  characteristic  arrogance  the  Germans  sought  to 
monopolize  and  dominate  instead  of  co-operating.  They  made  Russian  interests  sub- 
serve their  own,  and  aimed  at  nothing  short  of  the  complete  commercial  subjugation 
of  their  eastern  neighbour. 
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So  far  from  assisting  Russia  along  the  line  of  self-development  the  Germans 
indulged  in  unashamed  exploitation  of  the  people  and  of  the  country.  It  was  no  part 
of  their  policy  at  any  time  to  encourage  Russia  to  manufacture  for  herself  goods 
which  might  be  made  in  German  workshops,  nor  was  it  ever  the  practice  of  Germany 
to  establish  factories  where  they  would  best  serve  Russia's  needs. 

When  the  Germans  built  factories  in  Russia  it  was  political  expediency  and 
private  convenience  that  dictated  their  location,  with  the  result  that  they  built  them 
always  near  the  German  frontier,  where  the  half-manufactured  materials  and  the 
machinery  (supplied  by  Germany)  might  be  cheaply  transported,  leaving  the  Russian 
consumer  to  pay  for  the  heavy  cost  of  distribution  of  the  finished  article  over  the 
Russian  Empire. 

A  new  era  is  now  dawning.  The  war  forced  by  Germany  upon  Europe  has'  given 
Russia  an  opportunity  to  emancipate  herself  from  dependence  upon  the  Germans  for 
the  bulk  of  her  manufactured  imports.  The  barbarities  practised  by  the  Germans  in 
the  war  have  so  outraged  public  opinion  that  Russia  now  wishes  to  rid  herself  com- 
pletely of  the  Teuton  and  all  his  works. 

It  can  be  well  understood,  therefore,  that  any  tactless  use  of  words  on  the  part  of 
the  press  of  this  country  which  might  suggest  that  the  British  are  looking  forward  to 
"  replacing  Germany  "  in  the  Russian  industrial  field,  strikes  a  wrong  note  and  is  not 
likely  to  stimulate  the  enthusiasm  of  our  great  ally  for  a  closer  entente. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized  that  the  right  attitude  for  Britishers  to 
adopt — one  that  will  be  heartily  reciprocated  by  the  Russian  people — is  to  offer  every 
assistance  in  our  power  in  developing  Russia's  almost  illimitable  natural  wealth  and  in 
promoting  her  growth  as  an  industrial  country.  We  should  use  every  endeavour  to 
assure  our  ally  that  the  English  is  not  the  German  method,  that  we  fully  believe  a 
development  of  Russia's  resources  will  be  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  both  nations; 
and  that  our  desire  to  help  is  not  motived  by  political  considerations,  but  by  a  sincere 
desire  to  increase  the  welfare  of  one  of  the  noblest  races  in  Europe. 

All  these  points  illustrate  the  necessity  for  an  intensive  study  of  the  economic 
conditions  of  Russia  as  well  as  of  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  Russian  people  in  their 
many  diverse  aspects,  if  Great  Britain  is  to  take  advantage  of  the  tremendous  oppor- 
tunity now  lying  before  her. 

THE  GEOGRAPHICAL  FACTOR. 

This  is  rendered  all  the  more  necessary  when  we  consider  the  advantages  which 
Germany  enjoys  in  regard  to  her  geographical  position.  Having  constructed  her 
strategic  railways  as  part  of  her  plan  of  commercial  conquest,  Germany  could  send 
forward  goods  within  24  hours  to  any  part  of  the  Russian  Empire,  whereas  the  cargo 
service  from  England  is  not  only  less  frequent,  but  more  difficult  and  takes  at  least  five 
to  seven  days. 

Telegraphic  facilities  were  also  in  Germany's  favour,  the  rate  to  Russia  being  2d. 
per  word,  as  against  4^d.  from  England. 

Germany's  proximity  also  enabled  her  to  carry  out  a  well-devised  and  highly 
successful  system  of  commercial  travelling,  by  which  even  the  remotest  markets  of  the 
Empire  were  visited  not  less  frequently  than  once  a  month.  Greater  still  were  Ger- 
many's geographical  advantages  when  it  became  necessary  for  a  representative  of  any 
firm  to  proceed  to  a  client  for  the  purpose  of  remedying  a  breakdown  or  for  supplying 
spare  parts. 

*  If  Great  Britain  is  to  offer  Russia  the  same  efficiency  of  service,  though  of  course 
without  any  taint  of  the  ulterior  objects  which  impelled  German  activity,  some  well- 
organized  scheme  will  have  to  be  put  into  execution.  The  necessity  for  quick  means  of 
:  communication  between  the  user  and  the  supplier  makes  reference  to  headquarters  in 
Great  Britain  in  most  cases  impossible.    Too  much  time  -is  lost  in  the  process.  To 
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avoid  such  delay  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  establish  in  well  chosen  centres  in  Russia, 
offices,  showrooms  and  ancillary  departments,  from  which  representatives  and 
mechanics- can  be  despatched  at  shortest  notice  to  any  part  of  the  Russian  Empire. 

A  careful  study  of  the  disposition  of  the  mining,  manufacturing  and  agricultural 
areas  in  Russia  shows  that  the  above  requirements  can  be  met  by  placing  establish- 
ments at  the  following  centres :  Petrograd,  Moscow,  Archangel,  Ekaterinburg, 
Samara,  Kharkov,  Rostov-on-Don,  Odessa,  Baku  in  European  Russia,  and  at  Omsk  and 
Vladivostok  in  Siberia.  With  headquarters  situated  at  these  points  it  would  be 
possible  to  cover  the  whole  of  European  Russia  with  an  efficient  service  which  would  be 
within  12  hours'  call  of  any  prospective  buyer. 

In  order  to  satisfy  the  demand  of  the  Russian  people  actually  to  see  the  goods  they 
are  about  to  purchase,  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  at  each  of  these  points  a  large 
showroom,  where  the  various  types  of  machines  suitable  for  use  in  the  particular  dis- 
trict could  be  exhibited.  At  these  centres  also  should  be  located  a  staff  of  technical 
experts  competent  to  undertake  the  repair  of  breakdowns. 

A  full  stock  of  spare  parts  should  also  be  kept  in  these  establishments,  as  it  is 
impossible  to  expect  the  Russian  buyer  to  let  his  machine  lie  idle  until  the  spare  parts 
arrive  from  Great  Britain.  Further,  the  interest  of  the  people  could  be  stimulated  by 
arranging  demonstration  courses  at  which  the  advantages  and  "  talking  points  "  of  any 
machine  on  exhibition  could  be  forcibly  put  forward. 

The  choice  of  the  above-named  centres  satisfies  the  natural  division  of  the  Russian 
Empire  into  areas  in  which  the  industries  take  a  specialized  form.  From  Moscow  it 
would  be  possible  to  attend  to  the  agricultural  needs  of  Voronezh,  Smolensk,  Tula, 
Tver ;  from  Ekaterinburg  the  mining  and  other  activities  of  Zlataoust,  Perm,  Kourgan, 
Petropavlovsk ;  from  Samara  the  varied  wants  of  Kazan.  Uralsk,  Saratov,  Orenburg, 
Tsaritsin,  Ufa;  from  Kharkov  the  manufacturing  districts  of  Ekaterineslav,  and 
Kherson  from  Rostov,  the  agricultural  requirements  of  that  immense  district;  from 
Baku  the  oil  and  other  industries  centred  at  Vladikavkas,  Batoum,  Tiflis,  Grozny; 
from  Omsk  the  whole  of  the  Western  Siberian  plain  and  from  Vladivostok  the  Far 
East. 

Russia's  immensities. 

The  tremendous  diversity  of  climate  and  soil  within  the  Russian  Empire,  and 
their  respective  influence  upon  the  mode  of  life  and  needs  of  the  people,  is  perhaps  too 
little  appreciated  in  this  country.  Take  first  the  physical  facts,  viz.,  that  Russia's  8i 
million  square  miles  cover  one-seventh  of  the  total  land  surface  of  the  globe,  that 
without  a  break  it  stretches  half-way  round  the  world,  that  Russia  contains  more  miles 
of  navigable  rivers  than  any  other  country,  and  presents  climatic  variations  ranging 
from  Arctic  to  sub-tropical,  whilst  her  natural  treasures  are  so  vast  as  to  baffle  all 
description. 

Her  immense  forests,  for  example,  will  be  able  to  supply  the  European  market,  and 
perhaps  others,  for  many  generations,  especially  under  able  forestry  administration; 
whilst  with  85  per  cent  of  her  population  engaged  in  agriculture,  as  compared  with  23 
per  cent  in  Great  Britain,  and  with  an  output  of  200,000,000  tons  of  cereals,  Russia 
may  well  be  termed  the  Old  World's  Granary.  Her  mineral  deposits  are  not  less 
imposing — reserves  of  coal,  which  would  satisfy  the  world's  demand  for  two  centuries, 
and  vast  deposits  of  iron,  manganese,  copper,  tin  and  zinc  among  the  base  metals ;  gold, 
silver,  platinum  aird  radium  among  the  precious  metals.  The  enormous  petroleum 
deposits  of  the  Caucasus  with  its  hitherto  unexploited  resources  of  "white  coal,"  will 
presently  make  her  independent  of  coal,  except  for  iron  and  steel  manufacture. 

Then  look  at  Russia's  human  resources,  at  her  teeming  population  of  nearly  180 
millions  increasing  at  the  net  rate  of  2|  million  souls  per  annum.  The  measures  lately 
introduced  for  the  reduction  of  infantile  mortality,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the 
better  conditions  of  living,  consequent  on  higher  wages  and  the  vodka  prohibition,  will, 
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it  is  estimated,  raise  the  net  increase  of  population  to  the  amazing  figure  of  over  three 
^million  persons  per  annum.  Yet  there  is  ample  room  for  all,  as  the  density  of  popula- 
tion is  only  20  per  square  mile,  as  compared  with  United  Kingdom's  376. 

Here,  then,  is  a  country  capable  of  providing  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  raw 
materials  for  British  workshops  and  an  equally  inexhaustible  market  for  every  possible 
class  of  manufactured  goods.  Russia,  indeed,  presents  an  unrivalled  field  for  British 
enterprise  and  for  the  profitable  investment  of  British  capital  in  assisting  to  build  up 
those  industries  which  ought  to  be  found  in  a  land  so  rich  in  undeveloped  wealth. 
From  every  point  of  view — economical  and  political — it  would  be  best  for  us  to  supply 
Russia  with  capital  and  the  machinery  for  establishing  her  industries  in  their  natural 
habitat. 

RECIPROCAL  BENEFITS. 

It  would,  indeed,  be  but  a  short-sighted  policy  to  endeavour  to  keep  industrial 
Russia  in  leading  strings,  under  the  impression  that  she  would  cease  to  be  a  customer 
of  this  country  when  once  her  own  factories  had  become  sufficiently  productive  to 
supply  her  own  requirements.  No  greater  economic  fallacy  can  be  conceived  than  to 
imagine  that  by  assisting  Russia  to  secure  her  own  industrial  future  we  should  be  doing 
what  is  detrimental  to  ourselves. 

Human  progress  does  not  run  upon  these  lines.  Trade  begets  trade.  Scientific 
invention  is  ever  creating  new  wants,  and  new  trades  spring  up  to  satisfy  those  wants. 

Russia  has  a  vast  leeway  to  make  up.  At  first  she  will  require  large  quantities  of 
the  simpler  labour-saving  machines.  The  more  her  people  become  accustomed  to  the 
employment  of  machinery  instead  of|  hand  labour,  the  greater  subsequently  will  be  the 
opening  for  the  highly  specialized  machinery  manufactured  in  this  country. 

Russia,  after  the  war,  will  turn  first  to  Great  Britain  to  supply  her  needs.  If  the 
resolutions  of  the  Paris  Conference  are  adopted  by  the  Russian  Government,  German 
and  Austrian  goods  will  have  no  place  in  the  Russian  market.  Belgium,  that  hive  of 
industry,  is  unfortunately  laid  low.  France  will  be  engaged  in  rebuilding  her  own 
factories.  Great  Britain,  who  has  been  spared  the  horrors  of  invasion,  and  who  will 
not  have  to  devote  here  time  to  reconstructing  her  own  works,  is,  therefore,  in  a  position 
to  assist  Russia  and  other  Allies.  The  munition  factories  which  have  sprung  up  in 
such  a  phenomenal  way  in  Great  Britain  will  find  useful  and  profitable  employment  if 
they  turn  their  attention  to  satisfying  the  needs  of  the  Tsar's  people.  Poland  will 
require  rebuilding,  as  well  as  many  other  parts  on  the  frontier.  The  Russian,  imbued 
with  a  new  sense  of  efficiency,  will  do  his  utmost  to  expand  his  industries  and  run  them 
on  modern  lines.  New  factories  will  everywhere  have  to  be  built  and  equipped;  and 
the  British  manufacturer,  by  helping  to  build  up  Russian  trade,  will  be  creating  a 
business  for  himself  that  will  increase  steadily  and  prove  highly  profitable. 

It  is  "  up  to  99  Britons  not  to  lose  this  golden  opportunity.  America,  Sweden,  and 
Japan  are  on  the  alert,  and  Germany  by  the  underground  means  with  which  she  is  so 
familiar  still  hopes  to  recover  a  share  of  her  lost  trade ;  the  imports  before  the  war  into 
Russia  from  Germany  exceeded  £60,000,000  in  value  per  annum. 

Russia's  enhanced  purchasing  power. 

The  war  has  enormously  enhanced  the  purchasing  power  of  the  Russian  nation. 
Whilst  the  prohibition  of  alcohol  has  put  hundreds  of  millions  of  pounds  a  year  into 
the  people's  pockets,  it  has  also  increased  the  earning  capacity  of  the  Russian  peasant. 
Not  only  is  he  receiving  higher  wages,  but  he  is  also  getting  treble  and  sometimes  ten 
times  the  pre-war  prices  for  his  products. 

Whereas  wages  ten  years  ago  for  loading  and  discharging  were  as  low  as  1.25- 
1.50  roubles  for  a  working  day  of  10-14  hours,  the  rate  has  now  risen  to  4  roubles  per 
day  in  the  remoter  districts  up  to  10-12  roubles  in  the  more  thickly  populated  centres, 
whilst  the  hours  of  labour  per  diem  have  at  the  same  time  been  considerably  reduced. 
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Furthermore,  since  Russia  is  not  a  manufacturing  nation  and  since  imports, 
except  of  war  materials,  are  made  impossible,  the  workpeople  cannot  spend  their 
wages  on  unnecessary  luxuries. 

All  these  factors  have  combined  to  augment  greatly  the  purchasing  power  of 
Russia's  population  and  thus  to  ensure  the  ability  of  the  Empire  to  pay  for  the  increas- 
ing amount  of  manufactured  goods  which  it  demands  and  with  which  it  cannot  supply 
itself  through  its  home  industries. 

THE  EDUCATIVE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  WAR. 

Apart  from  the  beneficial  effect  of  higher  wages  upon  the  standard  of  living,  the 
powerfully  educative  influence  and  experience  of  the  soldiers  in  the  war  must  also  be 
taken  into  account.  Millions  of  Russia's  male  population  have  for  the  first  time  in 
their  life  gone  beyond  the  bounds  of  their  native  village  and  seen  the  great  world. 
They  have  received  in  a  short  time  a  singularly  effective  form  of  education.  Many  of 
them  have  for  the  first  time  visited  the  large  towns  and  have  been  introduced  to  all  the 
conveniences  which  are  found  there.  They  have  travelled  upon  railways,  they  have 
ridden  in  trams,  they  have  seen  electric  lighting  and  power  systems,  telegraphs,  tele- 
phones, canals,  whilst  huge  numbers  of  them  when  in  training  or  when  at  the  front 
have  been  taught  the  use  of  machinery. 

This  war  has  been  one  very  largely  of  technique,  and  the  engineering  experience 
acquired  in  the  employment  of  the  implements  of  war,  used  either  by  their  own  army 
or  by  their  enemies,  will  beyond  all  doubt  have  induced  in  the  Russian  peasant  a  new 
desire  for  rapid  execution  of  work  by  mechanical  means.  Indeed,  a  prosperous  future 
lies  alone  in  front  of  the  makers  of  all  kinds  of  labour-saving  appliances,  the  value  of 
which  was  not  appreciated  by  the  Russian  peasant  before  the  war. 

Then  again  the  wounded  soldiers  have  had  the  additional  experience  of  hospital 
life,  and  when  convalescent  they  often  have  become  the  temporary  inhabitants  of  large 
houses  or  even  palaces  where  they  have,  with  the  keen  observation  characteristic  of 
their  race,  gained  an  insight  into  the  amenities  of  life  at  the  disposal  of  the  wealthy 
classes.  All  this  will  tend  to  encourage  among  the  people  a  proper  desire  for  a  higher 
standard  of  living  when  war  ceases  than  they  have  ever  dreamed  of  before. 

Numbers  again  have  acquired  valuable  experience  in  an  otherwise  much-to-be- 
regretted  captivity.  The  organization  and  technical  thoroughness  of  the  German 
cannot  be  gainsaid,  and  the  Russian  contact  with  Germans  and  with  the  execution  of 
work  under  German  supervision  will  lead,  on  the  conclusion  of  peace,  to  the  release 
of  a  large  body  of  men  full  of  ideas  as  to  the  lines  upon  which  their  own  country  could 
be  developed  more  efficiently  than  before. 

MUNICIPAL  SERVICES  WANTED. 

The  tremendous  scope  for  development  may  be  gauged  from  such  statistics  as  are 
available  in  regard  to  the  equipment  of  the  1,231  municipal  areas  in  Russia.  Of  these 
only  162  are  lighted  by  electricity,  128  by  gas,  while  1,028  depend  upon  the  kerosene 
lamp.  In  respect  to  other  services,  219  municipalities  have  a  system  of  aqueducts;.  65 
only  have  a  main  drainage  system ;  54  a  service  of  tramways ;  32  only  are  equipped  with 
telegraphs,  and  314  with  telephones. 

In  addition  to  these  administrative  municipal  areas  there  are  large  numbers  of 
so-called  villages  with  a  population  of  20,000  to  30,000.  All  these  towns  and  villages 
will  begin  to  demand  the  same  municipal  services  and  amenities  as  the  returned 
soldiers  have  seen  to  be  regarded  as  indispensable  amongst  other  communities,  and  in 
this  work  of  social  progress  British  engineers  and  manufacturers  ought  to  take  no 
little  share. 
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AN  IMPROVED  PLANT  EVERYWHERE. 

The  men  also  from  the  agricultural  districts  will  undoubtedly  seek  a  better  tech- 
nical equipment  on  their  farms.  The  savings  now  accumulating — for  as  said  above  it 
is  impossible  to  spend  them — amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  not  less  than  £500,000,000 
in  the  States  Savings  Bank,  in  the  Rural  Credit  Banks,  as  well  as  in  certain  private 
banks  and  co-operative  institutions,  will  furnish  funds  for  the  acquisition  of  this 
improved  plant  and  for  the  purchase  of  labour-saving  appliances. 

Cheap  articles,  in  which  labour  accounts  for  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  cost,  and 
which  therefore  cannot  bear  transportation  charges,  will  have  to  be  manufactured  in 
Russia,  and  factories  for  this  purpose  might  well  be  laid  down  by  British  capital. 
Great  Britain  would,  however,  continue  to  supply  the  more  complicated  and  more  costly 
types  of  agricultural  machinery,  the  demand  for  which  would  be  generated  and  stimu- 
lated by  the  general  use  of  the  simpler  but  less  efficient  machines.  What  is  true  of 
agriculture  holds  good  also  in  every  other  form  of  trade. 

In  a  territory  so  vast  as  Russia,  having  areas  distinctively  marked  out  by  nature 
for  specific  activities — agriculture,  mining,  lumbering,  etc.,  the  conditions  which 
govern  the  development  of  the  various  industries  differ  widely  from  those  which  apply 
to  our  own  kingdom.  This  differentiation  into  specific  zones  is  of  extraordinary  import- 
ance to  the  British  manufacturer  whose  output  is  small. 

Hitherto  such  a  one,  owing  to  lack  of  capital,  has  felt  himself  unable  to  enter  the 
Russian  field  by  reason  of  its  vastness,  but  the  very  fact  that  the  wants  of  these  various 
areas  in  Russia  are  localized,  renders  it  possible  for  a  group  of  manufacturers  to  com- 
bine to  supply  particular  articles  to  the  whole  of  the  Empire,  each  member  of  the 
group  taking  under  his  care  the  production  of  some  line  of  goods  adapted  for  a  specific 
locality. 

LARGE  ORGANIZATIONS  ESSENTIAL. 

It  is  practically  impossible  for  any  British  firm  to  cover  the  whole  of  Russia 
single-handed,  and  the  custom  hitherto  adopted  of  appointing  a  representative,  say,  in 
Petrograd  or  Moscow,  and  giving  him  the  sole  agency  for  this  enormous  Empire  should 
be  avoided.  The  physical  difficulties  of  the  situation  render  such  a  practice  absolutely 
futile.  The  industrial  districts  to  which  he  is  supposed  to  attend  are  often  a  fortnight's 
journey  apart  and  they  must  be  visited  regularly  if  trade  is  to  be  done,  for  the  Russian 
is  not  willing  simply  to  buy  on  the  strength  of  catalogues  and  correspondence,  but 
likes  to  see  the  article  he  is  proposing  to  purchase  and  have  a  personal  chat  about  it. 

He  likes  to  witness  a  demonstration  of  the  machine's  performance,  and  to  be  con- 
vinced that  it  is  exactly  suited  to  his  purpose.  The  British  seller  must  realize  that 
whilst  as  a  manufacturer  he  has  supreme  confidence  in  his  own  article,  he  cannot 
expect  a  stranger  to  be  satisfied  with  a  picture  in  a  catalogue  or  a  descriptive  letter. 

A  plough,  for  instance,  well  adapted  for  English  clay  soils  is  far  too  heavy  both 
for  the  Russian  horse  which  has  to  draw  it  and  for  the  friable  'earth  with  which  it  has 
to  deal.  Similarly  a  motor  tractor,  eminently  efficient  on  hard  English  roads,  will  sink 
to  its  axle  trees  in  the  unballasted  tracks  that  too  often  do  service  for  roads  in  Russia. 

For  these  and  other  reasons  it  will  not  be  sufficient  to  leave  the  consideration  of 
Anglo-Russian  trade  until  after  the  war.  Germany  must  not  be  allowed  to  regain  her 
hold  upon  Russian  trade;  but  she  cannot  be  kept  out  of  this  market  unless  steps  are 
taken  here  and  now  to  provide  for  the  coming  needs  of  Russia.  A  preliminary  organ- 
ization must  be  carried  out  as  soon  as  possible  in  order  that  no  gap  may  be  left  on  the 
conclusion  of  peace  through  which  Germany  may  leap  unchallenged.  We  must  provide 
our  Russian  ally  with  munitions  of  peace  just  as  we  now  provide  her  with  munitions 
of  war.  Her  requirements,  though  different  in  kind,  will  be  just  as  urgent  and  greater 
even  in  volume  than  they  are  at  present. 

A  complete  breach  must  be  made  with  the  bad  old  system.  It  is  obvious  that  an 
agency  without  a  widespread  organization  throughout  Russia  cannot   hope   to  sell 
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cheaply  to  the  ultimate  consumer.  The  only  way  orders  can  be  secured  without  such 
organization  is  through  sub-agents  or  commission  houses  in  the  various  sections  of 
Russia,  these  houses  frequently  having  again  to  work  through  a  series  of  smaller  agents. 
The  result  is  that  an  article  after  passing  through  the  hands  of  two  or  three  forward- 
ing agents  and  half  a  dozen  other  middlemen  before  it  reaches  the  actual  consumer, 
has  its  price  advanced  by  100-200  per  cent.  Much  more  direct  dealing  between  supplier 
and  user  must  be  secured. 

OUSTING  THE  MIDDLEMAN. 

The  middleman,  who  has  hitherto  battened  upon  the  old  discredited  system,  does 
not,  of  course,  like  to  be  eliminated  and  views  the  new  method  with  undisguised 
hostility. 

But  the  obvious  advantages  of  the  new  method  have  now  demonstrated  them- 
selves, and  the  long  train  of  intermediaries  who  have  stood  in  the  path  of  Russia's 
industrial  progress  must  retire,  as  gracefully  as  may  be,  from  the  scene. 


THE  LYONS  FAIR. 

In  confirming  his  cable  with  reference  to  the  date  of  the  Lyons  Fair  being  changed 
from  March  1,  191?,  to  March  18,  1917,  Honourable  Philippe  Roy,  Canadian  Com- 
missioner General,  Paris,  states  that  this  change  was  made  necessary  owing  to  the 
severe  weather  which  has  prevailed  in  France  of  late. 

It  is  also  intimated  that  the  prolongation  referred  to  will  give  a  better  opportunity 
to  intending  Canadian  exhibitors  to  forward  their  goods  to  Lyons. 

The  fair  will  close  on  April  1,  1917. 


CANNED  APPLES  MAY  BE  IMPORTED  INTO  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

TOMATOES  PROHIBITED. 

A  cable  has  been  received  from  Mr.  Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, London,  to  the  effect  that  direct  importers  in  Great  Britain  will  be  allowed  to 
import  Canadian  canned  apples  to  the  extent  of  fifty  per  cent  of  these  quantities 
imported  in  1916.  In  the  same  cable  Mr.  Watson  states  that  tomatoes  are  entirely 
prohibited. 


CUBAN  MARKET  CONDITIONS. 

The  following  report  of  prices  ruling  at  the  Havana  Produce  Exchange  for  the 
week  ended  February  23,  1917,  has  been  furnished  by  Mr.  Enrique  R.  Margarite,  S.  en 
C,  66  San  Ignacio  street,  Havana: — 

FISH  IN  DRUMS. 

Importation — 

February  20,  ss.  Limon,  844  drums  from  Boston. 

21,  ss.  Havana,  325  drums  from  New  York. 
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The  business  effected  during  this  week  on  fish  in  drums  has  been  of  no  importance 
at  all.  In  consequence,  the  prices  have  fallen  off  and  a  further  decline  can  be  pre- 
dicted, as  arrivals  are  too  heavy  for  the  consumption  at  the  present  time.  Codfish  is 
quoted  at  9.50,  haddock  at  10  cents  and  hake  at  9  cents  per  pound. 

CODFISH  IN  CASES. 

Importation — 

February  17,  ss.  Motto  Castle,  258  cases. 

"  19,  ss.  Excelsior,  737  cases. 

"  21,  ss.  I  Anion,  806  cases. 

"  21,  ss.  Metapan,  100  cases. 

A  very  light  demand  has  prevailed  this  week  for  codfish  in  cases  and,  although 
the  same  prices  of  $11.50  to  $14  per  case  for  cod  from  the  United  States  of  America 
and  Canada,  are  being  quoted,  these  may  be  considered  as  nominal  figures. 

HERRINGS. 

The  price  of  $1.50  per  large  box  still  prevails  on  bloaters,  but  no  sales  have  been 
made  this  week. 

GOUDA  CHEESE. 

There  has  been  no  arrival  of  Gouda  cheese  this  week,  yet  the  price  of  50  cents  per 
pound  has  remained  unchanged.  This  also  applies  to  American  cheese,  as  the  price  of 
28  to  40  cents  continues  in  evidence. 

POTATOES. 

Importation — 

February  19,  schooner  M.  A.  Vellivean,  2,679  barrels  from  Halifax. 

"        21,  steamer  Limon,  6,831  bags  and  1,477  barrels  from  Boston. 

A  light  demand  has  been  in  evidence  for  potatoes,  but  as  a  result  of  news  received 
from  purchasing  centers  which  indicate  higher  prices  and  an  upward  tendency,  local 
holders  have  succeeded  in  quoting  at  $9  per  barrel  and  at  6  to  7  cents  per  pound  for 
those  packed  in  bags. 

EXCHANGES. 

New  York,  3  d/s.  \  per  cent  premium. 
London,  s/d.  at  $4.77|  per  £. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  MONTHLY  REPORT  FOR 'OCTOBER. 

The  Monthly  Eeport  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  for  October,, 
which  is  just  issued,  and  which  will  be  supplied  on  application  to  the  King's  Printer, 
Ottawa  (price,  20  cents),  contains  tables  giving  details  of  the  trade  of  Chili,  China, 
Cuba  and  New  Zealand  during  the  latest  years  for  which  statistics  are  available.  Com- 
parisons of  the  trade  of  each  of  these  countries  during  preceding  years  are  also  given. 
These  statistics  are  summarized  in  the  introduction  to  the  same  report,  which  reads 
in  part  as  follows: — 

Trade  of  Chili,  1915. 

Statistical  tables  respecting  the  trade  of  Chili  during  the  year  ended  December 
31,  1915,  will  be  found  on  pages  5  to  17  of  the  Monthly  Eeport  for  October,  from 
which  it  will  be  noted  that  the  total  trade  in  1915  was  less  than  that  recorded  since- 
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the  year  1904.  The  total  trade  for  the  year  1915  was  valued  at  475,420,775  pesos 
(peso  =  36-5  cents)  as  compared  with  564,078,103  pesos  in  the  previous  year,  1913, 
a  decrease  during  the  year  of  88,657,328  pesos  or  about  15-7  per  cent.  The  imports 
in  1915  were  valued  at  153,211,557  pesos  as  against  an  import  in  1914  of  269,756,699 
pesos,  a  decrease  of  116,545,142  pesos  or  about  76-1  per  cent;  while  the  exports  were 
valued  at  322,269,218  pesos  as  compared  with  294,321,404  pesos  in  the  previous  year, 
1914,  showing  an  increase  for  the  year  of  27,947,814  pesos  or  about  9-5  per  cent.  The 
large  decrease  in  the  imports  during  the  year  was  principally  due  to  decreased  imports 
from  Belgium  (10,262,250  pesos),  France  (6,864,998  pesos),  Germany  (61,112,827 
pesos),  and  the  United  Kingdom  (24,728,392  pesos) ;  while  the  increase  in  the  exports 
was  chiefly  due  to  increased  exports  to  the  Argentine  Eepublic  (5,478,878  pesos), 
Australia  (4,977,510  pesos),  Denmark  (2,765,081  pesos),  Egypt  (3,689,123  pesos),  Italy 
(2,658,502  pesos),  Japan  (2,619,536  pesos)  Spain  (4,403,133  pesos),  and  the  United 
"States  (51,410,964  pesos) ;  which  increase  more  than  counterbalanced  the  decreased 
exports  to  Belgium  (9,437,146  pesos),  Germany  (49,531,468  pesos),  and  the  Nether- 
lands (5,061,282  pesos).  During  the  year  1915  the  balance  of  trade  was  in  favour  of 
Ohili — exports  exceeding  imports  by  168,997,661  pesos. 

The  imports  into  Chile  in  1915  were  valued  at  153,211,557  pesos,  a  decrease  during 
the  year  of  116,545,142  pesos.  From  1914  to  1915  the  imports  from  nearly  every 
principal  country  show  a  decrease.  The  principal  countries  to  share  in  the  decrease 
were:  United  States,  55,201,578  pesos  to  51,064,260  pesos;  United  Kingdom,  61,190,- 
776  pesos  to  36,462,384  pesos;  Peru,  14,740,329  pesos  to  13,048,061  pesos;  Germany, 
70,930,879  pesos  to  9,818,052  pesos :  Italy,  5,415,104  pesos  to  4,747,645  pesos ;  France, 
11,523,582  pesos  to  4,658,584  pesos;  Australia,  17,176,382  pesos  to  3,298,099  pesos; 
and  Belgium,  11,373,623  pesos  to  1,111,273  pesos.  On  the  other  hand  the  imports  from 
the  Argentine  Republic  increased  from  5,931,331  pesos  to  6,730,634  pesos ;  from  India 
from  5,423,211  pesos  to  7,585,315  pesos;  and  from  Brazil  from  1,988,971  pesos  to 
3,235,474  pesos. 

The  decrease  in  the  imports  of  116,545,142  pesos  from  1914  to  1915  was  made  up 
largely  of  decreased  importation  of  animals  and  their  products,  15,769,104  pesos  to 
12,255,874  pesos;  arms,  ammunition  and  explosives,  23,668,904  pesos  to  3,027,600 
pesos;  machines,  implements  and  tools,  26,919,724  pesos  to  12,467,117  pesos;  mineral 
products,  43,761,422  pesos  to  18,189,146  pesos;  oils,  varnishes,  blackings,  combustibles 
and  paints,  50,625,153  pesos  to  25,338,710  pesos;  perfumery,  pharmaceutical  and 
chemical  products,  7,001,461  pesos  to  4,271,438  pesos ;  textile  materials,  raw  and  manu- 
factured, 48,871,553  pesos  to  31,197,189  pesos ;  and  vegetable  products  from  38,799,996 
pesos  to  36,265,692  pesos. 

The  following  table  shows  by  large  groups  the  imports  into  Chili  in  1915,  with 
the  portions  received  from  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States  and  Germany, 
with  totals  for  the  five  preceding  years: — 

Imports  from    Imports  from  Imports 
Total  United  United  from 

Imports.        Kingdom.  States.  Germany. 

Classification.  Pesos.  Pesos.  Pesos.  Pesos. 

Animals  and  their  products   12,255,874        1,101,042        2,476,874  205,923 

Arms,  ammunition  and  explosives   3;0'27,600  9.24,383        1,142,951  9*08,992 

Beverages   2,223,471  861,727  31,80^  59,781 

Machines,  implements,  tools  and  apparatus.     12,467,117        2,245,383        6,884,886  2,198,074 

Mineral  products   18,18i9,146        5,834,674        8,0.33,814  1.921,707 

Oils,   varnishes   and   blackings,  combustibles 

and  paints   25, 338, 710        5,&59,563      13,179,724  272,220 

Paper,  cardboard  and  manufactures  thereof.      5,2i21,318  &66,694        1,131,9^5  661,423 
Perfumery,  pharmaceutical  and  chemical  pro- 
ducts                                                                    4,271,43i8        1,257,741        1,718,760  362,44>5 

Textile  materials,  raw  and  manufactured   .  .     31,197,18i9      14,303,091        2,918,199  1,928,148 

Vegetable  products   36,265,692        2,826,199      12, 775, 238  5.02,041 

Various   2i,7i5i4,0'0'2  791,887  770,0:59  797,2i98 

Total  imports,  1915   153,211,55i7  36,462,384  51.064,26'0'  9,818.0'52 

1914   269,7'5i6,69.9  61,190.776  515,201,578  70,930^.879 

1913   32i9,5H7,811  98,929,344  55,'038,790  81,03'5,99'5 

1912   334,45.5,000  10,5, 799, 000  46,045,00*0  90>929.000 

1911   348,990,0'00  111,794,000  43,221,0'0>0  8-9,579, 0^0 

1910   297,486,0.00  94,084,0*00  3'6, 6  2<9, 0'OO  72,044,000 
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For  further  information  relative  to  the  articles  which  made  up  the  large  classes 
of  imports  in  1913,  1914  and  1915,  with  portions  received  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  United  States  and  Germany,  see  table  No.  3,  page  8,  of  the  October  Monthly- 
Report.  It  would  appear  reasonable  to  expect  from  a  study  of  this  table  that  Canada 
might  with  a  little  effort  improve  her  position  in  the  Chilean  market,  as  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  goods  obtained  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  Germany,  and  espe- 
cially from  the  United  States,  are  similar  to  those  that  Canada  exports.  According 
to  Chilian  trade  statistics  the  imports  from  Canada  in  1915  amounted  to  284  pesos, 
and  consisted  of  leather  gloves  75  pesos,  plants  and  seeds  2  pesos;  books  9  pesos,  paper 
141  pesos,  and  other  articles  57  pesos. 

From  1914  to  1915  the  export  from  Chili  increased  from  294,321,404  pesos  to 
322,269,218  pesos,  an  increase  during  the  year  of  27,947,814  pesos.  The  exports  to  the 
United  States  increased  from  86,121,208  pesos  to  137,532,172  pesos;  to  the  United 
Kingdom  from  109,702,210  pesos  to  111,184,687  pesos;  to  Argentine  Republic  from 
to  Chilian  trade  statistics  the  imports  from  Canada  in  1915  amounted  to  284  pesos; 
co  Australia  from  424,050  pesos  to  5,401,560  pesos;  to  Japan  from  2,256,160  pesos  to 
4,875,696  pesos;  to  Italy  from  2,023,267  pesos  to  4,681,769  pesos;  to  Spain  from  9,250 
pesos  to  4,412,383  pesos;  and  to  Denmark  from  1,393,540  pesos  to  4,158,621  pesos. 
During  the  same  interval  the  exports  to  France  decreased  from  11,630,488  pesos  to 
9,737,237  pesos;  to  the  Netherlands  from  9,016,426  pesos  to  3,955,144  pesos;  to  Ger- 
many from  49,531,468  pesos  to  nil;  and  to  Belgium  from  9,437,146  pesos  to  nil. 

The  following  table  shows  by  large  groups  the  exports  from  Chili  in  1915,  with 
portions  sent  to  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States  and  Germany  with  totals  for 
the  five  preceding  years. 


Exports  to 

Exports  to 

Exports 

Total 

United 

United 

to 

Exports. 

Kingdom. 

States. 

Germany. 

Classification. 

Pesos. 

Pesos. 

Pesos. 

Pesos. 

  23,737,600 

16,482,607 

5,806,880 

936 

3,324 

Mineral  products  

  273,0i84,234 

83,950,277 

131,213,778 

Vegetable  products  

  19,8-11,574 

10,73'0,3S7 

412,370 

  338,227 

20,48-0 

95,820 

Total  exports,  1915  

.  .    ....  322,209,218 

111,184,687 

137, 532,172 

1914  

  294,321,404 

109,702,210 

86,121,208 

49,531,468 

1913  

  391,237,197 

152,187,236 

83,324,345 

84,308,884 

1912  

  377,10-5,000 

150,966,000 

67,163,000 

76,879,0'0-0 

1911  

  33-0,621,000 

145,913,000 

53,567.000 

71,780,000 

1910  

 317,213.0'0i0 

131,056,000 

67,619,00-0 

63,40-5,000 

The  principal  exports  from  Chili  in  1915,  with  portions  sent  to  the  United  King- 
dom, the  United  States  and  Germany  were  as  follows: — 


Total 

To  United 

To  United 

To 

Exports. 

Kingdom. 

States. 

Germany. 

Articles  Exported. 

Pesos. 

Pesos. 

Pesos. 

Pesos. 

  213,647,009 

64,547,589 

92,267,640 

  30,934,494 

10.262,618 

20,597,685 

  13,010,769 

5,213,218 

3,027,62-9 

  11,738,694 

6,657,447 

4,171,714 

  9,712,529 

7,060,397 

  7,192.350 

7,192,350 

  4,577,397 

2.337,172 

1,731,475 

  4,511,740 

482,821 

4,02-8,919 

  3,444,362 

3,444.362 

  2,526,521 

2,179,918 

  1,56.5,80.9 

1,512,469 

  1,029,326 

1,410- 

The  exports  from  Chili  to  Canada  in  1915  according  to  Chilian  trade  statistics, 
amounted  to  127,902  pesos,  the  exports  of  nitrate  of  soda  accounted  for  127,782  pesos 
of  this  amount.  For  further  details  respecting  the  exports  from  Chili  in  1913,  1914 
and  1915,  with  portions  sent  to  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States  and  Germany, 
see  table  TSTo.  4,  page  17,  of  the  Monthly  Keport  for  October. 
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Trade  of  China,  1915. 

On  pages  18  to  31  of  the  October  Monthly  Keport  will  be  found  statistical  tables 
respecting  the  trade  of  China  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1915.  From  these  tables 
it  will  be  observed  that  the  total  trade  of  China  during  the  year  1915  amounted  to 
895,925,169  Hk.  taels  (Hk.  tael  =  62  cents),  compared  with  940,435,632  Hk.  taels  in 
1914,  showing  a  decrease  during  the  year  of  44,510,463  Hk.  taels.  The  decrease  in 
the  total  trade  was  confined  entirely  to  the  imports — imports  showing  a  decrease  of 
107,144,998  Hk.  taels  and  the  exports  an  increase  of  62,634,535  Hk.  taels.  During 
the  year  1915,  according  to  Chinese  trade  statistics,  the  British  Empire  supplied  about 
56-0  per  cent  of  the  total  imports,  which  corresponds  to  the  proportion  for  1914,  while 
the  exports  to  the  British  Empire  made  up  about  37-0  per  cent  of  the  total  exports; 
which  proportion  was  about  the  same  as  last  year. 

The  imports  into  China  in  1915  were  valued  at  477,064,005  Hk.  taels  as  against 
an  importation  in  1914  valued  at  584,209,003  Hk.  taels,  a  decrease  of  107,144,998  Hk. 
taels.  This  decrease  was  principally  due  to  decreased  imports  from  the  United  King- 
dom (33,648,845  Hk.  taels),  Hong  Kong  (19,557,663  Hk.  taels),  Germany  (16,536,487 
Hk.  taels),  Belgium  (14,475,536  Hk.  taels),  and  Japan  (6,870,478  Hk.  taels).  From 
1914  to  1915  the  imports  from  Japan  decreased  from  127,119,992  Hk.  taels  to 
120,249,514  Hk.  taels;  Hong  Kong  from  167,993,852  Hk.  taels  to  148,436,189  Hk. 
taels;  United  Kingdom  from  105,207,580  Hk.  taels  to  71,558,735  Hk.  taels;  United 
States  from  41,231,654  Hk.  taels  to  37,043,449  Hk.  taels ;  Kussia  from  22,275,398  Hk. 
taels  to  17,027,203  Hk.  taels ;  Straits  Settlements  from  7,663,720  Hk.  taels  to  5,381,386 
Hk.  taels;  Belgium  from  17,940,243  Hk.  taels  to  3,464,707  Hk.  taels;  France  from 
4,951,471  Hk.  taels  to  2,430,599  Hk.  taels,  and  Germany  from  16,696,945  Hk.  taels  to- 
160,458  Hk.  taels.  During  the  same  period  the  imports  from  India  increased  from 
39,149,254  Hk.  taels  to  40,753,196  Hk.  taels;  Corea  from  4,500,579  Hk.  taels  to 
6,446,167  Hk.  taels;  Dutch  Indies  from  6,594,211  Hk.  taels  to  6,726,728  Hk.  taels;  and 
the  Philippines  from  1,994,177  Hk.  taels  to  3,644,483  Hk.  taels.  Imports  from 
British  Australasia  decreased  from  1,038,996  Hk.  taels  to  767,704  Hk.  taels  and  from: 
Canada  from  1,166,944  Hk.  taels  to  886,263  Hk.  taels. 

The  principal  imports  into  China  in  1915  were  bags,  6,426,888  Hk.  taels;  beans,, 
pease,  etc.,  3,325,369  Hk.  taels;  bran,  2,988,795  Hk.  taels;  butter,  525,255  Hk.  taels;. 
candles,  472,034  Hk.  taels;  cement,  699,768  Hk.  taels;  cereals,  •  25,694,788  Hk.  taels 
(chiefly  rice);  cigarettes,  12,234,535  Hk.  taels;  clocks  and  watches,  582,341  Hk.  taels v 
clothing,  3,807,854  Hk.  taels;  coal,  8,416,485  Hk.  taels;  raw  cotton,  6,874,412  Hk. 
taels;  dyes,  colours  and  paints  7,255,953  Hk.  taels  (principally  artificial  indigo,. 
4,120,737  Hk.  taels  and  paints,  1,214,457  Hk.  taels);  electrical  apparatus,  2,085,039 
Hk.  taels;  fishery  products  14,926,083  Hk.  taels;  flour,  833,803  Hk.  taels;  fresh  fruits, 
622,337  Hk.  taels;  furniture,  455,142  Hk.  taels;  ginseng,  3,854,009  Hk.  taels;  glass, 
810,292  Hk.  taels;  haberdashery,  683,921  Hk.  taels;  hosiery,  947,471  Hk.  taels;  lamps 
and  lampware,  751,175  Hk.  taels;  leather,  6,141,903  Hk.  taels;  macaroni  and  vermicelli, 
1,158,441  Hk.  taels;  machinery,  4,828,735  Hk.  taels;  manures,  799,268  Hk.  taels; 
matches,  5,283,589  Hk.  taels;  medicines,  3,793,078  Hk.  taels;  metals,  21,191,438  Hk. 
taels  (made  up  principally  of  iron  and  steel,  10,989,504  Hk.  taels;  tin  in  slabs,  2,055,705 
Hk.  taels  and  tinned  plates,  3,199,303  Hk.  taels);  milk,  condensed,  7^2,654  Hk.  taels; 
oils,  30,595,825  Hk.  taels  (chiefly  kerosene);  opium,  25,643,822  Hk.  taels;  paper, 
6,375,765  Hk.  taels;  railway  materials,  3,467,591  Hk.  taels;  sandalwood,  1,074,958  Hk. 
taels;  soap,  2,341,438  Hk.  taels;  soda,  1,460,123  Hk.  taels;  stationery,  896,567  Hk. 
taels;  sugar,  29,912,441  Hk.  taels;  tea,  5,243,037  Hk.  taels;  textiles,  157,482,394  Hk. 
taels ;  (consisting  chiefly  of  cotton  goods  of  a  value  of  151,437,267  Hk.  taels) ;  timber, 
3,500,681  Hk.  taels;  tobacco,  1,526,618  Hk.  taels;  umbrellas,  1,304,555  Hk.  taels; 
vehicles,  3,737,608  Hk.  taels ;  and  wines  and  spirits,  2,2'2<6,541  Hk.  taels.    For  further 
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details  of  the  imports  into  China  with  the  portions  received  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  United  States  and  Canada  during  the  year  1914  and  1915,  see  table  No.  2,  page 
20  of  the  Monthly  Keport  for  October. 

During  the  year  1915  the  principal  imports  from  Canada  were,  cigarettes, 
287,419  Hk.  taels  (probably  of  United  States  origin);  fish,  99,963  Hk.  taels;  musical 
instruments,  35,656  Hk.  taels;  machinery,  44,369  Hk.  taels;  metals,  125,602  Hk.  taels; 
railway  material,  4,754  Hk.  taels;  textiles  of  cotton,  108,694  Hk.  taels;  and  timber, 
107,526  Hk.  taels. 

It  will  be  observed  by  referring  to  table  No.  2,  page  20  of  the  report,  that  the 
various  classes  of  goods  imported  into  China  from  the  United  States  are  similar  in 
character  as  a  rule  to  tho.se  that  Canada  exports.  The  principal  imports  from  the 
United  States  in  1915  in  which  Canadians  are  interested  were  as  follows:  asbestos, 
books,  building  materials,  candle  making  materials,  cheese,  clothing,  confectionery, 
electrical  materials,  fish,  leather  wares,  machinery,  medicines,  metal  wares,  con- 
densed milk,  paper,  railway  materials,  shooks,  stationery,  cotton  goods,  timber  and 
vehicles. 

One  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the  import  trade  in  1915  was  the  large  decrease 
in  the  imports  of  flour.  From  1914  to  1915  the  imports  of  flour  decreased  from 
9,261,533  Hk.  taels  to  833,803  Hk.  taels.  The  imports  of  flour  from  United  States 
decreased  from  2,637,796  Hk.  taels  to  65,031  Hk.  taels  while  the  imports  from  Canada 
decreased  from  85,808  Hk.  taels  to  6,096  Hk.  taels. 

The  exports  from  China  during  the  year  1915  amounted  to  418,861,164  Hk.  taels, 
and  in  1914  to  366,226,629  Hk.  taels,  showing  an  increase  during  the  year  of  62,634,535 
Hk.  taels.  The  exports  to  the  following  principal  countries  from  1914  to  1915  show 
increases ;  Hong  Kong,  94,428,571  Hk.  taels  to  104,169,938  Hk.  taels ;  Japan,  64,616,059 
Hk.  taels  to  77,676,817  Hk.  taels;  United  States,  40,213,0*65  Hk.  taels  to  60,579,257  Hk. 
taels;  Eussia,  43,339,313  Hk.  taels  to  59,398,648  Hk.  taels;  United  Kingdom,  22,576,781 
Hk.  taels  to  31,934,621  Hk.  taels;  France,  25,590,924  Hk.  taels  to  30,470,688  Hk. 
taels;  and  Italy,  5,765,644  Hk.  taels  to  9,340,675  Hk.  taels.  During  the  same  period 
the  imports  from  the  following  principal  countries  show  decreases;  Germany,  12,063,329 
Hk.  taels  to  85  Hk.  taels ;  Netherlands,  5,080,256  Hk.  taels  to  2,155,740  Hk.  taels ;  and 
Belgium,  5,440,908  Hk.  taels  to  nil.  The  exports  to  British  Australasia  increased 
from  497,069  Hk.  taels  to  1,030,832  Hk.  taels  and  to  Canada  from  794,061  Hk.  taels 
to  1,465,226  Hk.  taels. 

The  principal  exports  from  China  in  1915,  with  portions  sent  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  United  States  and  Canada  were  as  follows: — 


To  United 

To 

Articles  Exported. 

Total  Exports. 

Kingdom. 

United  States. 

To  Canada. 

Hk.  taels. 

Hk.  taels. 

Hk.  taels. 

Hk.  taels. 

20,218,916 

818,159 

6,466 

4,875,135 

1,918,419 

1,171,727 

10,019 

40,785 

41,381 

210 

Coal  

6,074,666 

11,847 

552 

21 

13,700,496 

402,293 

2,077,782 

4,864,925 

2,723,784 

1,415,413 

2,685.419 

97,507 

60,626 

1,641 

Feathers  

652,775 

133,860 

139,587 

420,237 

338,483 

2,353,932 

Grass  cloth  

1,318,661 

100 

2,126,214 

178,604 

148,104 

1,213 

2,776,378 

■  5,858 

4,329,837 

1,359,49'8 

895 

3,176,244 

2,646 

6,131 

2,276 

9.246.S12 

5,957 

Oils  

16,583,051 

3,326,790 

3,299,025 

25,982 

4,261,052 

6,240 

309 
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the  principal  exports  from  china  in  1915 — •Continued. 


Articles  Exported. 


Total  Exports. 
Hk.  taels. 


To  United 
Kingdom. 
Hk.  taels. 


United  States.    To  Canada. 


Hk.  taels.       Hk.  taels. 


To 


Seeds  

Silk,  raw  and  waste 

Silk  goods  

Skins,  undressed.  .  . 

Straw  braid  

Tallow  

Tea  

Wool,  raw .  .   .  .   .  .  . 


16,249,390 
78,407,474 
22,393,243 
21,430,972 
2,863,387 
3,124,423 
55,538,465 
11,128,652 


3,233,045 
2,582,320 
2,315,726 
811,125 
388,338 
831,459 
5,536,630 
16,875 


20,068,157  26,794 

1,294,092  237,430 
9,382,947  11,131 

805,939  38,341 
630,446  — 


6,410,493  795,405 
S, 516.27S  — 


136,410  43 


For  further  details  respecting  the  exports  from  China,  with  portions  sent  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  United  States  and  Canada  in  1914  and  1915,  see  table  No.  3, 
page  28  of  the  Monthly  Report  already  referred  to. 


Statistical  tables  respecting  the  trade  of  Cuba  during  the  year  ended  June  30, 
1915,  will  be  found  on  pages  32  to  41  of  this  same  report.  From  these  tables  it  will 
be  found,  that  the  balance  of  trade  was  in  favour  of  the  Island — the  imports  amount- 
ing to  $122,810,818  and  the  exports  of  Cuban  produce  to  $214,144,518,  an  excess  of 
exports  over  imports  of  $91,333,700.  The  total  trade — imports  of  merchandise  and 
exports  of  Cuban  produce — amounted  to  $336,955,336  as  against  $301,326,557  for  the 
previous  year  1914,  an  increase  during  the  year  of  $35,62S,779.  This  increase  was 
confined  to  the  exports,  as  the  imports  show  a  decrease  of  $9,010,486,  and  the  exports 
an  increase  of  $44,639,205.  During  the  year  1915  the  total  trade  of  the  Island, with 
the  United  States  was  valued  at  $256,365,035  or  about  76-0  per  cent  of  the  total— 
the  imports  amounting  to  $74,052,186  or  about  60  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  and 
the  exports  to  $182,312,849  or  about  80-0  per  cent  of  the  total  exports. 


The  enormous  trade  which  exists  between  Cuba  and  the  United  States  is  due  in 
large  measure  to  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  which  went  into  effect  in  1903.  The  tariff 
concession  granted  to  goods  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  the  United  States  by 
Cuba  under  the.  provisions  of  this  treaty  practically  gives  the  United  States  a 
monopoly  of  the  trade  of  the  island. 

Under  Reciprocity  Treaty  of  1903,  all  Cuban  products  on  importation  into  the 
United  States  are  to  enter  at  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent,  from  the  rate  of  duty  imposed 
on  such  merchandise.  In  return  Cuba  grants  a  reduction  on  all  dutiable  imports 
from  the  United  States  (except  tobacco,  which  enjoys  no  rebate  of  duty)  of  not  less 
than  20  per  cent  and  in  some  instances  the  rebate  is  greater  than  20  per  cent.  The 
following  articles  are  entitled  to  a  reduction  of  more  than  20  per  cent: 

Reduction  of  25  per  cent. — Machinery  and  apparatus  of  copper  or  its  alloys  or 
machines  and  apparatus  in  which  copper  or  its  alloys  enter  as  the  component  of  chief 
value;  cast  iron,  wrought  iron,  and  steel,  and  manufactures  thereof;  articles  of 
crystal  and  glass,  except  window  glass;  ships  and  water-borne  vessels  of  all  kinds,  of 
iron  or  steel;  whiskeys  and  brandies;  fish,  salted,  pickled,  smoked  or  marinated;  fish 
or  shell  fish,  preserved  in  oil  or  otherwise  in  tins;  articles  of  pottery  or  earthenware, 
now  classified  under  paragraphs  21  and  22  of  the  Customs  Tariff  of  the  Republic  of 
Cuba. 

Reduction  of  SO  per  cent. — B utter,  the  flour  of  wheat,  corn,  the  flour  of  corn  or 
corn  meal,  chemical  and  pharmaceutical  products  and  simple  drugs,  malt  liquors  in 
bottles,  non-alcoholic  beverages,  cider,  mineral  waters,  colours  and  dyes,  window  glass, 
complete  or  partly  made  up  articles  of  hemp,  flax,  pita,  jute,  henequin,  ramie,  and 
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other  vegetable  fibres  now  classified  under  the  paragraphs  of  groups  2,  class  V,  of  the 
Customs  Tariff  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba ;  musical  instruments,  writing  and  printing 
paper,  .except  for  newpapers ;  cotton  and  manufacturers  thereof,  except  knitted  goods ; 
all  articles  of  cutlery,  boots,  shoes  and  slippers,  now  classified  under  paragraphs  197  and 
198  of  the  Customs  Tariff  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba;  gold  and  silver  plated  ware, 
drawings,  photographs,  engravings,  lithographs,  chromo-lithographs,  oleographs,  etc., 
printed  from  stone,  zinc,  aluminium  or  other  material  used  as  labels,  flaps,  bands, 
wrappers  for  tobacco  or  other  purposes,  and  all  the  other  papers  (except  paper  for 
cigarettes,  and  excepting  maps  and  charts),  pasteboard  and  manufactures  thereof, 
now  classified  under  paragraphs  157  to  164,  inclusive,  of  the  Customs  Tariff  of  the 
Republic  of  Cuba;  common  or  ordinary  soaps,  now  classified  under  paragraph  105, 
letters  "  A "  and  "  B  "  of  the  Customs  Tariff  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba ;  vegetables, 
pickled  or  preserved  in  any  manner;  all  wines  except  those  now  classified  under  para- 
graphs 279  (A)  of  the  Customs  Tariff  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba. 

Reduction  of  JfO  per  cent. — Manufactures  of  cotton,  knitted,  and  all  manufactures 
of  cotton  not  included  in  the  preceding  schedules;  cheese,  fruits,  preserved;  paper 
pulp,  perfumery  and  essences,  articles  of  pottery  and  earthenware  now  classified  under 
paragraph  20-  of  the  Customs  Tariff  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba;  porcelain,  soaps,  other 
than  common,  now  classified  under  paragraph  105  of  the  Customs  Tariff  of  the 
Republic  of  Cuba;  umbrellas  and  parasols,  dextrine  and  glucose,  watches,  wool  and 
manufactures,  silk  and  manufactures,  rice  and  cattle. 

The  imports  into  Cuba  in  1915  were  valued  at  $122,810,818  as  against  an  import 
in  1914  of  $131,821,304,  showing  a  decrease  during  the  year  of  $9,010,486.  From 
1914  to  1915  the  imports  from  principal  countries  increased  as  follows:  United  States, 
$70,985,742  to  $74,052,186;  British  India,  $2,896,929  to  $3,023,206;  Norway,  $1,419,925 
to  $2,186,724;  Netherlands,  $992,353  to  $1,779,861;  and  Mexico,  $1,353,249  to 
$1,708,957.  On  the  other  hand  the  imports  from  the  following'  countries!  show 
decreases:  United  Kingdom,  $15,618,673  to  $15,003,714;  Spain,  $10,155,674  to  $9,090,- 
749  ;  France,  $6,937,297  to  $3,840,155;  Porto  Rico,  $2,987,510  to  $2,427,750;  Germany, 
$8,275,766  to  $2,218,556;  Uruguay,  $1,714,298  to  $1,588,847;  Canada,  $1,664,902  to 
$1,30-9,457;  Argentine  Republic,  $1,457,633  to  $888,244;  and  Belgium,  $2,636,924  to 
$334,452. 

Those  interested  in  the  classes  of  goods  imported  into  Cuba  are  directed  to  table 
No.  2,  page  34,  of  the  October  Monthly  Report,  which  shows  the  imports  into  Cuba, 
with  portions  received  from  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States  and  Canada  for 
the  years  1913,  1914  and  1915.  From  a  study  of  this  table  it  will  be  noted  that  the 
classes  of  goods  imported  from  the  United  States  in  most  instances  are  similar  in 
character  to  those  that  Canada  has  for  export.  The  imports  from  Canada  consists 
largely  of  articles  of  which  the  United  States  has  not  a  large  surplus.  In  1915,  the 
principal  imports  from  Canada  were  as  follows:  Butter,  $3,170;  canned  meats,  $4.7.V> ; 
codfish,  $458,018;  fresh  fruits,  $4,328;  hay,  bran  and  fodder,  $34,037;  herrings,  $10,646; 
lumber,  $236,852 ;  oats,  $97,452 ;  potatoes,  $401,380 ;  and  printing  paper,  $9,098. 

During  the  year  1915  the  exports  of  Cuban  merchandise  amounted  to  $214,144,518, 
and  in  1914  to  $169,505,253,  showing  an  increase  in  the  exports  from  1914  to  1915  of 
$44,639,265.  Exports  from  Cuba  to  the  United  States,  from  1914  to  1915,  increased 
from  $135,947,212  to  $182,312,849;  to  the  United  Kingdom  from  $18,227,988  to  $24,- 
209,682;  to  Spain  from  $958,169  to  $1,466,095;  and  to  the  Netherlands  from  $374,585 
to  $794,759.  During  the  same  period,  the  exports  to  Canada  decreased  from  $2,061,632 
to  $1,415,396;  to  France  from  $2,640,423  to  $849,326;  to  Germany  from  $4,374,992  to 
$644,582;  to  the  Argentine  Republic  from  $962,476  to  $582,969;  to  Belgium  from 
$561,896  to  $21,513 ;  and  to  Japan  from  $985,174  to  $1,548. 

The  increase  of  $44,639,265  in  the  exports  during  1915,  compared  with  1914,  was 
made  up  chiefly  of  increased  exports  of  raw  sugar,  $119,742,942  to  $175,610,914. 
Tobacco  leaf  and  twist  were  the  only  export  items  to  show  any  considerable  decrease, 
tobacco  leaf  decreased  from  $15,506,576  to  $11,449,593,  and  tobacco  twist  from  $12,- 
985,393  to  $7,715,506. 
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The  principal  exports  from  Cuba  in  1915,  with  portions  sent  to  the  United  King- 
dom, the  United  States  and  Canada,  were  as  follows: — 


To  United 

To 

Articles  Exported. 

Total  Exports. 

Kingdom. 

United  States. 

To  Canada. 

Tobacco  leaf  

$175,610,914 
11,449,593 

$20,340,757 
58,423 

$154,183,346 
8,452,496 

$638,898 
345,848 

Twist  tobacco  

7,715,506 

2,604,277 

3,048,064 

335,299 

Stems  and  cuttings  (tobacco) .  . 

3,187,710 

2,365 

3,016,017 

92,178 

Molasses  

2,726,956 

710,405 

2,016,421 

Z,d41,  /  1U 

2,083,688 
1,53'0,700 
1,331,171 
866,612 
459,225 

2,083,688 

1,530,700 

1,331,781 

866,647 

544,359 

7,120 

529,477 

500,634 
18,208 
322,388 

454,292 
323,708 

250,626 
298 

1,022 

TRADE  IN  NEW  ZEALAND,  1915. 

The  attention  of  Canadians  interested  in  the  trade  of  New  Zealand  is  directed 
to  the  statistical  tables  respecting  the  trade  of  that  Dominion  for  the  year  ended 
December  31,  1915,  to  be  found  on  pages  42  to  58  of  the  Monthly  Report  for  October. 
It  will  be  observed  by  reference  to  these  tables  that  the  foreign  commerce  of  the 
Dominion  of  New  Zealand  is  the  largest  ever  recorded,  the  imports  amounting  to 
£21,728,834  (£=$4.87)  and  the  exports  to  £31,042,862,  an  excess  of  exports  over 
imports  of  £9,314,028.  The  total  trade  in  1915  amounted  to  £52,771,696  as  against 
£47,840,813  in  the  previous  year,  1914,  showing  an  improvement  during  the  year  of 
£4,930,883.  Of  the  total  imports  into  New  Zealand  in  1915  about  76-0  per  cent  was 
obtained  from  the  British  Empire  and  24-0  per  cent  from  foreign  countries,  while 
about  92-0  per  cent  of  the  total  exports  was  destined  for  the  Empire  and  8-0  per  cent 
for  foreign  countries.  The  Department  desires  to  remind  Canadians  interested  in  the 
export  trade  that  New  Zealand  accords  preferential  treatment  in  tariff  matters  to 
British  Dominions  on  a  special  list  of  articles.  The  preferential  treatment  gives  the 
Canadian  exporter  a  considerable  advantage  over  the  United  States  exporter  and  the 
exporter  of  other  non-British  countries.  The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce 
will  be  pleased  to  quote  the  Customs  Tariff  of  New  Zealand,  both  general  and  pre- 
ferential, on  any  article  or  list  of  articles,  on  application. 

The  imports  into  New  Zealand  in  1915  were  valued  at  £21,728,834  as  compared 
with  £21,856,096  in  the  corresponding  period  in  1914,  showing  a  slight  decrease  for  the 
year,  £127,262.  This  decrease  was  confined  entirely  to  foreign  countries,  as  the  imports 
from  British  countries  show  an  increase  of  £207,823.  From  1914  to  1915  the  imports 
from  the  United  Kingdom  decreased  from  £11,257,720  to  £10,623,426;  from  Germany 
from  £1,016,016  to  £88,284;  from  the  Netherlands  from  £150,557  to  £124,200;  from 
'Belgium  from  £135,514  to  £27,185 ;  and  from  Austria-Hungary  from  £49,872  to  £6,890 ; 
while  the  imports  from  the  United  States  increased  from  £2,537,545  to  £2,862,537; 
from  Australia  from  £2,682,218  to  £2,786,174;  from  Fiji  from  £738,428  to  £1,120,379; 
from  Canada  from  £455,468  to  £795,617;  from  British  India  from  £534,596  to  £581,766'; 
from  Ceylon  from  £420,181  to  £431,818;  from  France  from  £399,259  to  £423,373;  and 
from  Switzerland  from  £217,507  to  £279,399. 

It  will  be  observed  by  reference  to  table  No.  3,  page  46  of  this  report,  showing  the 
imports  into  New  Zealand,  with  portions  received  from  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
United  States  and  Canada  for  the  years  1914  and  1915,  that  an  importation  is  shown 
from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  for  nearly  every  article  in  the 
import  classification.    It  will  also  be  noted  that  the  articles  imported  from  the  United 
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'Kingdom  and  the  United  States  are  similar  in  character  in  most  instances  to  the 
classes  of  goods- that  Canada  exports.  The  articles  which  made  up  the  imports  from 
the  United  States  in  1915  were  much  greater  in  volume  than  similar  articles  from 
Canada,  with  the  exception  of  bar,  bolt  and  rod  iron  and  steel;  calcium  carbide;  clover 
and  grass  seed ;  hsh,  preserved ;  furniture,  mowers,  printing  paper,  reapers  and  binders, 
tubes,  pipes  and  fittings  of  iron,  wheat,  and  wrapping  paper.  The  list  of  articles 
imported  into  New  Zealand  from  all  countries  and  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
United  States  in  particular  are  too  extensive  to  be  given  in  a  short  review.  Those 
specially  interested  in  this  feature  of  the  import  trade  are  directed  to  table  No.  3,  page 
46  of  the  October  Report. 

The  principal  articles  imported  into  New  Zealand  in  1915  from  Canada 
were  as  follows:  Agricultural  implements,  £25,234;  apparel,  £20,554  (chiefly 
boots  and  shoes,  £6,645  and  corsets,  £4,595);  apples,  fresh,  £8,911;  bar,  bolt  and 
rod  of  iron  and  steel,  £16,787 ;  calcium  carbide,  £5,541;  clover  and  grass  seed,  £11,637 ; 
fish,  £41,031;  flour  of  wheat,  £31,539;  leather,  except  boots  and  shoes,  £20,372;  milk 
and  cream,  preserved,  £2,345 ;  nails,  £13,598 ;  paper  hangings,  £5,058 ;  printing  paper, 
£150,004;  tubes,  pipes  and  fittings  of  iron  and  steel,  £81,367;  vehicles,  motor,  bodies 
for,  £38,139 ;  vehicles,  motor,  chassis  for,  £96,442 ;  vehicles,  motor,  rubber  tires  for, 
£13,763;  wheat,  £139,153 ;  wire,  £6,499 ;  wrapping  paper,  £12,522;  and  wood,  £15,032 
(chiefly  furniture,  £6,683). 

During  the  year  1915  the  exports  of  New  Zealand  produce  amounted  to  £31,042,862 
as  against  £25,984,717  in  the  previous  year,  1914,  an  increase  during  the  year  of 
£5,058,145.  This  increase  was  divided  between  British  and  foreign  countries  as 
follows:  British,  £4,611,614;  foreign,  £446,531.  From  1914  to  1915  the  exports  to  the 
United  Kingdom  increased  from  £21,333,410  to  £25,231,121;  to  Australia  from 
£1,786,880  to  £2,396,263;  to  the  United  States  from  £1,019,770  to  £2,002,026;  to 
Canada  from  £592,351  to  £723,452 ;  to  Japan  from  £59,471  to  £137,292 ;  to  Egypt  from 
£51,531  to  £112,050;  to  Fiji,  from  £56,011  to  £74,099;  and  to  Ceylon  from  £41,877  to 
£57,403;  while  the  exports  to  Uruguay  decreased  from  £23,773  to  £16,838;  to  South 
African  Union  from  £60,621  to  £11,279;  to  France  from  £227,018  to  £2,160;  to 
Germany,  from  £455,410  to  £4;  and  to  Belgium  from  £33,243  to  £1. 

The  increase  in  the  exports  of  £5,058,145  in  1915,  compared  with  1914,  was  prin- 
cipally due  to  increased  exports  of  beef,  frozen,  £1,029,520  to  £1,626,157;  butter, 
£2,338,576  to  £2,700,625;  cheese,  £2,564,125  to  £2,730,211;  gold  in  bars,  dust,  etc., 
£859,092  to  £1,672,760 ;  lamb,  frozen,  £2,555,039  to  £3,007,202 ;  mutton,  frozen,  £2,148,- 
288  to  £2,967,150 ;  and  wool,  £9,318,114  to  £10,387,875.  The  principal  articles  exported 
from  New  Zealand  in  1915,  with  portions  sent  to  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  wore  as  follows: — 


To  United 

To 

Articles  Exported. 

Total  Exports. 

Kingdom. 

United  States. 

To  Canada. 

Wool,  raw  

£10,387,875 

£9,548,762 

£    414, 4S0 

£194,143 

3,007,202 

3,004,842 

1,757 

2,967,150 

2,964,403 

179 

444 

Cheese  

2,730,211 

2,676,396 

696 

10 

Butter  

2,700,625 

2,356,051 

500 

114,266 

1,672,760 

1,031 

1,181,843 

Beef,  frozen  

1,626,157 

1,623,380 

90 

3 

Hides,  pelts  and  skins  

1,452,521 

913,060 

19,249 

391,592 

Tallow.  .  

780,82<8 

776,054 

126 

571,621 

369,872 

56,703 

5,635 

318,000 

35,530 

200,000 
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TO  RECONSTRUCT  RUSSIA'S  TRADE  AND  PRODUCTION. 

PROGRAMME  OF  THE  FINANCIAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  COMMISSION. 

A  detailed  programme  of  questions  that  will  be  considered  in  connection  with  the 
development  of  Russia's  productive  forces  after  the  war  by  the  Financial  and  Eco- 
nomic Commission  under  the  presidency  of  the  State  Controller,  Mr.  Pokrovski,  which 
appeared  in  a  late  issue  of  Russia,  is  given  herewith. 

Heading  this  programme  are  questions  concerning  the  transition  of  the  national 
production  agencies  from  war  to  peace.  For  industry,  the  commission  will  have  to 
deal  with  plans  for  establishing  in  efficient  operation  under  peace  conditions  the  enter- 
prises which  are  now  engaged  in  work  for  State  defence,  and  especially  those  enter- 
prises which  have  been  developed  exclusively  by  war  conditions  and  demands.  Some 
of  the  questions  that  will  arise  in  connection  with  these  enterprises  concern  their  equip- 
ment with  machinery  suited  to  peace  products,  and  the  supply  of  fuel  and  of  raw 
materials.  With  both  the  agricultural  and  the  industrial  groups  there  are  connected 
very  important  problems  of  better  marketing  facilities.  The  programme  also  includes, 
in  relation  to  these  two  groups  of  production,  the  working  out  of  a  plan  for  organizing 
and  making  use  of  the  labour  of  discharged  soldiers  and  sailors  at  the  close  of  the  war. 

THE  PROGRAMME  IN  DETAIL. 

Iii  the  section  of  the  commission's  work  just  summarized,  the  following  matters 
are  included: — 

1.  Foreign  Trade  Policy. — Determination  of  the  possible  capacity  of  the  markets 

of  allied  and  neutral  states  for  Russian  products,  and  the  quantities  of  the  principal 
commodities  that  can  be  exported  after  satisfaction  of  the  home  demand.  Commercial 
treaties  with  allied  and  neutral  states,  and  the  bases  of  customs  imposts  on  imports 
from  such  countries. 

2.  Enlistment  of  Foreign  Capital. — Bases  and  methods  of  securing  foreign  capital. 
Definition  of  the  branches  of  industrial  activity  for  the  development  of  which  it  is 
desirable  to  attract  foreign  capital. 

3.  Development  and  Improvement  of  Ways  of  Communication. — Financial 
measures  connected  with,  carrying  out  plans  of  development  of  railway  and  waterway 
construction.  Measures  for  the  co-ordination  of  railroad  and  water  transport.  Com- 
mercial navigation  and  harbour  construction  (establishment  of  a  plan  for  the  creation 
of  a  merchant  marine,  improvement  of  conditions  of  harbour  construction  and  com- 
mercial navigation ;  and  development  of  sea  communications,  especially  by  the  northern 
sea  route). 

4.  Development  and  Betterment  of  Agriculture. — Establishment  of  a  plan  of 
amelioration  work,  diffusion  of  agricultural  knowledge  and  agronomic  assistance 
among  the  people,  and  in  addition  the  organization  of  experiment  and  meteorological 
stations.  Measures  directed  to  the  development  of  agricultural  insurance.  Organiza- 
tion of  agricultural  credit.  Encouragement  of  agricultural  co-operatives.  Legislation 
on  the  lease  of  arable  lands.  Legislation  on  the  hire  of  agricultural  labourers,  measures 
to  secure  the  mobility  of  labour,  mediation  in  the  hire  of  labourers,  etc.  Measures  of 
co-operation  in  individual  branches  of  agriculture. 

5.  Development  of  Industry. — Revision  of  legislation  on  joint  stock  companies,, 
mining  and  industrial  statutes.  Measures  for  the  protection  of  labour,  organization 
of  labour  exchanges,  boards  of  conciliation,  professional  unions,  and  development  of 
labour  insurance.  Settlement  of  questions  relating  to  promotion  agreements  (syndi- 
cates and  trusts).  Organization  of  industrial  credit.  Promotion  of  small  and  average 
industry.  Measures  concerning  individual  branches  of  industry,  and  promotion  of  new 
branches  for  the  manufacture  of  articles  which  are  now  imported  from  abroad. 
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6.  Regulation  of  Internal  and  External  Trade. — Measures  for  promotion  of  the 
sale  of  Russian  goods,  organization  of  continuous  official  mediation  and  information 
organizations  in  Russia  and  abroad  for  foreign  trade ;  establishment  of  plan  of  develop- 
ment of  consular  institutions,  and  amalgamation  of  procedure  of  monetary  settlements 
in  foreign  trade.  Promotion  of  individual  branches  of  domestic  and  foreign  trade — 
grain,  timber,  etc.  Revision  of  commercial  legislation,  and  institution  of  commercial 
and  industrial  chambers. 

7.  Measures  directed  to  the  utilization  of  natural  resources  and  development  of 
industrial  life  in  the  north  of  European  Russia,  and  in  various  parts  of  Asiatic  Russia. 

8.  Measures  in  the  Domain  of  b 'tat e  Husbandry. — Measures  for  the  expansion 
and  improvement  of  the  timber  industry.  Methods  of  utilization  of  petroleum  lands, 
salt  mines,  gold-bearing  areas,  and  other  State  properties,  and  the  question  of  mon- 
opolizing individual  branches  of  trade  and  industry. 


PRICES  OF  FRUIT  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Mr.  J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Liverpool,  will  submit 
reports  on  apple  market  conditions  which  will  appear  from  time  to  time  in  the 
Weekly  Bulletin.  By  an  arrangement  with  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
the  Fruit  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  publishes  twice  each  week  cabled 
reports  on  prevailing  fruit  prices  in  Great  Britain  as  compiled  by  Mr.  Forsyth  Smith, 
with  the  assistance  and  co-operation  of  the  Canadian  cargo  inspectors  at  Liverpool, 
London,  Glasgow  and  Bristol.  These  semi-weekly  reports  may  be  obtained  on  appli- 
cation to  the  Department.  The  cables  referred  to  will  also  appear  in  the  Weekly 
Bulletin. 

Reports  received  gave  the  following  particulars  with  respect  to  the  fruit  markets 
of  Great  Britain: — 

All  prices  quoted  here  are  wholesale  unless  otherwise  stated. 

Glasgow:  Sale  of  February  27.  Two  thousand  cases  of  Oregon  apples.  Extra 
Fancy  Newtowns  (size  125  to  163)  18s  6d,  Fancy  17s.  Virginia  Ben  Davis  41s, 
Albermarle  Pippins  54s,  York  Imperial  38s  to  41s  6d,  Yellow  Newtown  62s. 

Liverpool:  Sale  of  February  28.  Embargo  causing  strong  competitive  bidding 
Two  hundred  and  fifty  barrels  of  Nova  Scotian  apples  offered.  No.  1  Ben  Davis  (off 
colour)  41s,  No.  2's  39s,  No.  3's  34s  6d ;  mixed  lots  of  No.  3  35s  to  36s.  Three  hundred 
and  fifty  barrels  of  Ontario  apples  ex  ss.  Southland.  No.  1  Ben  Davis  51s,  No.  2's  49s, 
No.  3's  38s  6d  to  40s.  Extra  Fancy  Oregon  Newtowns  (size  125  to  163)  20s  to  21s 
6d.  California  Newtowns  16s  to  18s  9d.  No.  1  Maine  Ben  Davis  47s  to  51s,  No.  1 
Starks  (best  packs)  54s,  others  48s.  No.  1  Baldwins  (best  packs)  57s,  others  47s  to 
50s,  boxes  17s  to  18s.    Virginia  Albermarle  Pippin  70s  to  76s,  Newtowns  71s. 

Liverpool:  Sale  of  March  2.  Twenty-seven  hundred  barrels  of  Nova  Scotian 
apples  ex  ss.  Graciana,  generally  sound.  No.  1  Ben  Davis  42  to  44s,  No.  2's  40s,  No. 
3's  36s;  No.  1  Fallawater  44s;  No.  1  Golden  Russet  56s,  slacks  49s,  No.  2's  54  to  55s, 
slacks  47s,  No.  3's  42  to  44s,  slacks  40s;  No.  2  Salome  36s,  No.  3's  (slacks)  27  to  28s; 
No.  2  Nonpareil  40s,  No.  3's  35  to  36s;  No.  3  Baldwins  35  to  37s;  No.  3  Stark 
(slack)  38s. 

London :  Sale  of  March  3.  Nova  Scotian  apples  ex  ss.  Salerno.  Deck  loads 
saturated  with  sea  water.  No.  1  Baldwin,  best  48s,  others  40  to  45s,  No  2's  40  to  43s, 
No.  3's,  best  39s,  others  30  to  33s;  No.  1  Ben  Davis  45s,  No.  2's  42  to  44s,  No.  3's 

32  to  35s;  No.  1  Nonpareils  43  to  46s,  No.  2's  40  to  43s,  No.  3's  31  to  34s;  No.  1 
Golden  Russet  48  to  53s,  No.  2'<s,  best  51s,  others  43  to  46s,  No.  3's,  best  49s,  others 

33  to  37s;  No.  1  Fallawater  43  to  48s,  No.  2's  40  to  43s,  No.  3's,  best  40s,  others  33 
to  35s. 
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Glasgow:  Sale  of  March  3.  Ontario  apple?  ex  ss.  Tuscania  very  badly  frosted. 
Extra  Fancy  Oregon  Newtowns  (size  125  to  163)  21s  6d  to  22s,  Fancy  20s  6d ;  Extra 
Fancy  Arkansas  Black  19s  to  20s.  Virginia  Newtowns  63  to  68s,  Albermarle  Pippin 
60  to  63s.  ' 


GOVERNMENT  NOTICES  AFFECTING  TRADE. 

Great  Britain. 

PROHIBITED  IMPORTS. 

Licenses  must  be  Obtained  from  the  Controller  of  Import  Restrictions  in  London. 

As  is  now  well  known,  there  are  many  articles  which  the  British  Government  has 
declared,  for  various  reasons  arising  out  of  the  war,  shall  not  be  imported  into  the 
United  Kingdom  without  a  license  therefor  being  granted  by  the  Controller  of  Import 
Restrictions,  22  Carlisle  Place,  Westminster,  London,  S.W.  Such  import  restrictions, 
however,  were  issued  with  a  view  to  controlling  the  imports  rather  than  prohibiting 
them.  These  British  import  restrictions  apply  to  British  dominions  as  well  as  to 
foreign  countries.  Applications  for  permission  to  import  such  goods  into  the  United 
Kingdom  must  be  made  to  the  Controller  of  Import  Restrictions  by  the  United  King- 
dom importer. 

It  has  been  the  practice,  however,  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  at 
Ottawa  to  assist  Canadian  exporters,  through  the  Canadian  High  Commissioner's 
office  in  London,  whenever  possible  in  connection  with  difficulties  which  have  arisen 
by  reason  of  such  British  import  restrictions. 

The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  has  no  power  to  grant  licenses  to  import 
goods  into  the  United  Kingdom.  It  can  only  assist,  and  will  do  so  when  the  case  so 
justifies  it,  in  presenting  the  facts  to  the  High  Commissioner  so  that  he  may  endea- 
vour to  prevail  on  the  Controller  of  Import  Restrictions  to  issue  a  permit  for  the 
import  of  the  goods  desired. 

For  all  information  in  connection  therewith  further  application  should  be  made 
to  the  Deputy  Minister,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

List  of  Prohibited  Imports. 

The  following  is  a  revised  (revised  to  March  1,  1917),  consolidated  and  alpha- 
betically arranged  list  of  articles,  the  importation  of  which  into  Great  Britain  is  pro- 
hibited or  otherwise  restricted: — 

A 

Accessories  for  filing  cabinets. 

Acetic  acid,  all  kinds. 

Aerated  mineral  and  table  waters. 

Air  guns  and  rifles,  sporting  guns  and  carbines,  as  from  August  7. 
Agricultural  machinery. 

Alabaster  (except  where  admitted  as  works  of  art). 
Aluminium  manufactures. 
Aluminium  powder. 
Antimony  ware. 

Apparel — Articles  made  of  wool,   worsted  and  cotton,   except  cotton  hosiery,   as  cotton, 

woollen  and  worsted  manufactures. 
Apparel — Not  waterproofed  except  boots  and  shoes. 

Artificial  flowers.     (If  made  wholly  or  mainly  of  cotton  as  cotton  manufactures.) 
Art,  works  of 

Automatic  machines  for  retail  sale  of  any  article. 
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B 

Balances,  sash  as  hardware. 

Ball  bearings,  steel. 

Balls,  tennis. 

Balloons,  india-rubber. 

Banners  and  pennants,  decorated. 

Barrels,  tops  and  bottoms  of. 

Barrels,  wooden  hoops  for. 

Basalt,  lava  stones. 

Baskets  and  basketware. 

Bath  chairs,  motor. 

Baths  of  metal. 

Beans,  Soya. 

Beech. 

Beer. 

Bells  and  buizers,  hand,  call  and  door. 

Bicycle  accessories  (celluloid  metal  and  wood). 

Birch  timber  in  logs  from  Canada,  Labrador  and  Newfoundland. 

Birch  in  blocks  or  squares  for  making  bobbins,  reels,  shuttles  and  spools. 

Birds,  live — other  than  poultry. 

Black  wadding. 

Bladders. 

Blankets,  printing  machine. 

Block  fasteners.    (Spring  for  shoe  lasts.) 

Blotting  stone. 

Blow  lamps  and  parts. 

Bobbins,  reels,  shuttles  and  spools. 

Bone  and  manufactures  of. 

Bonnets, 

Books,  printed  matter,  including  printed  and  other  printed  posters  and  daily  and  weekly 
and  other  periodical  publications  imported  otherwise  than  in  single  copies  through  the 
post. 

Boot  button  fasteners. 

Boot  protectors,  wood  and  metal. 

Boots  and  shoes  of  leather  and  materials  used  for  the  manufactures  thereof  not  already 

prohibited. 
Box  boards. 
Box  shooks. 

Boxes,  soap — iron  nickeled. 
Brandy. 

Brandy,  imitation. 

Brass  caps  for  electric  metal  filament  lamps. 

Brassieres,  i.e.,  corset  covers. 

Brass  parts,  component  for  electric  lighting. 

Brass  oil  containers  and  founts.     (Used  for  lamps.) 

Bread  making  machines. 

Brooms. 

Broom  handles  as  a  finished  product.     (Admitted  in  the  rough  or  square  state.) 
Brushes. 

Buckles,  papier-mache  (with  metal  bar  and  prong). 
Bulbs. 

Bull  rings,  copper. 

Buttons  (nickeled,  steel,  india-rubber  covered,  etc.). 
Butts,  steel. 

C 

Cabbage  (savoy)  powder. 

Camel  hair  cloth,  all  woollen  goods. 

Canned,  dried  and  bottled  vegetables  and  pickles,  as  in  the  case  fruits. 

Canned  lobsters. 

Canned  salmon. 

Can  openers. 

Canvas-lined  rattan. 

Canvas,  solution  coated. 

Caps,  for  bottles. 

Cardboard,  including  strawboard,  pasteboard,  millboard,  and  wood-pulp,  and  manufactures 
thereof. 

Carpet  cleaners,  hand  or  vacuum. 

Carpet  sweepers. 

Carrot  powder. 

Case  board. 

Cash  registers. 

Casings,  bladder. 

Casings,  for  sausages,  meats,  etc. 
Castors,  furniture  and  truck. 
Ceiling  shades,  enamelled  iron. 
Celluloid  and  manufactures  of. 
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Cement. 

Chair  parts,  lacquered. 
Cherry  juice. 

Chestnut  extract,  as  from  August  21,  1916. 

Chinaware,  earthenware  and  pottery  (not  including  cloisonne  wares). 

Cigarette  holders,  wooden. 

Circular  blades. 

Clips,  fountain  pen,  paper. 

Clocks  and  parts  thereof. 

Clothes  clips,  pins  (wooden,  and  dryers). 

Cloisonne  wares. 

Clothing  parcels. 

Clothing,  ready-made  suits. 

Cloth,  cotton  knitted  aercel  (sanitary  towel). 

Cocaine,  as  from  July  28,  1916. 

Cocoa,  prepared  and  raw. 

Coffee. 

Coffee  percolators,  as  hollow-ware. 

Coffee  making  machines.  , 

Coil  holders  as  hardware. 

Colour,  painters'  colour  and  pigments. 

Cooking  pots. 

Cork  pullers. 

Cotton  fabric,  rubber  faced. 
Cotton  hosiery. 

Cotton  lace  and  articles  thereof. 

Cotton  manufactures  of  all  kinds,  except  hosiery  and  lace. 

Cotton  duck  for  belting  weighing  18  ounces  and  upward  per  square  yard. 

Cotton  rags. 

Cotton  piece-goods. 

Cotton  yarn. 

Cranberry  sauce. 

Crystal  granulated  quartz. 

Curios. 

Curtain  rod,  metal. 
Cutlery. 

D 

Dates  from  Basra  and  Mohammera. 
Dextrine. 

Diatomite  and  infusorial  earth. 
Dolls. 

Door  bells. 
Drawing  pins. 

E 

Egg  beaters. 

Electric  light  accessory  (porcelain)  with  no  brass  filament. 
Electric  bells  and  buzzers  (telephone  use). 

"       flat  iron. 

"       heating  grill. 

"       heater   or  radiator  (portable). 
Electric  heated  pot  plate. 

"       heated  shaving  or  teapot  (as  hollow- ware) . 
"       toaster  (as  hardware). 
"       stoves  and  ranges. 

Elm. 

Embroidery  and  needlework. 
Empties,  returned,  bona  fide. 

Empty  cases,  made  of  soft  iron  scrap,  for  pocket  flash  lamps. 
Enamelware. 

Enamelled  iron  ceiling  shades. 

"    reflectors,  electric  light. 

Engravings. 

Envelope  fasteners,  steel. 
Envelopes  for  bottles,  straw. 
Esparto  grass. 
Extinguishers  (fire). 
Evaporated  horse  radish. 

F 

Fancy  goods  known  as  Paris  goods. 
Farina. 

Fasteners,  spring  block  fop  shoe  lasts. 
Fatty  acids. 

Feathers   (ornamental  and  down). 
Felt  for  paper  making  machines. 
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Felt  hoods. 

Filing  cabinet  accessories. 

Filing  cabinet,  steel. 

Fire  clay  goods. 

Fire  extinguishers. 

Flat  iron,  electric,  as  laundry  iron. 

Flooring  boards,  planed  and  prepared,  tongued  and  grooved  (of  non-prohibitive  woods). 

Flower  roots. 

Flowers  (artificial),  fresh. 

Flowers,  artificial  (if  made  wholly  or  mainly  of  cotton). 
Fly  traps  and  killers. 
Food  choppers. 
Fountain  pen  clips. 
Forks,  garden. 

Frames,  metal,  bag  and  pouch. 

Fruit  (raw,  of  all  descriptions  except  lemons  and  bitter  oranges)  and  almonds  and  nuts 
used  as  fruit. 

Fruits  (canned,  bottled,  dried  and  preserved,  except  currants). 
Furniture,  manufactured  by  joinery. 
Furniture  woods. 

Furniture  as  imposed  by  proclamation  of  March  30  as  from  August  21. 
Furs  and  skins,  manufactures  of. 

G 

Garden  forks,  hoes,  rakes  with  handles. 
Garlic  (dried). 

"Garlock"  packing  (for  refrigerating  plants). 
Gas,  Incandescent  mantles. 
Gilt  and  plated  wares. 

Glass,  window  and  sheet  glass  as  plate  glass,  glass  table  ware  (as  from  August  21,  1916). 

Glass,  manufactures  not  already  prohibited. 

Gloves. 

Gloves,  woven  fabric,  cut  and  pieced. 

Gold,  unmanufactured  and  manufactured  including  gold  coins  and  articles  consisting  partly 
of  or  containing  gold.  Gold  consigned  for  delivery  and  sale  to  Bank  of  England 
accepted. 

Granulated  crystal  quarts. 

Grill,  electric  heating. 

Grinding  stones. 

H 

Hair  clippers. 

Hand  grinders. 

Hand  vacuum  cleaners. 

Hardware.     (Goods  under  that  heading  in  General  Railway  Classification.) 

Hardwoods  and  veneers. 

Hasps. 

Hats. 

Heater  or  radiator,  electric,  portable. 
Hides,  wet  and  dry. 
Hinges  of  all  metals. 
Hoes,  garden. 

Holders,  coil  (metal),  for  twine,  etc. 

Hollow-ware. 

Hops. 

Hoofs. 

Hooks,  brass  picture. 

"    shoe  lacing. 
H.  O.    slides  (same  as  Domes  of  Silence). 
Horns,  rhinoceros. 
Horn  and  manufactures  of. 
Horse  radish. 
Hosiery,  needles. 
Hosiery,  woollen. 
Hospital  shears  or  scissors. 
Hot  plate,  electrically  heated. 
Household  scales. 

I 

Ice. 

Imitation  brandy  and  rum. 
Implement  brackets/ 
Infusorial  earth. 

Insulating  silks  and  cloths  for  electrical  works. 

Ivory,  vegetable. 

Ivory  and  manufactures  of. 
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J 

Jerseys,  as  hosiery. 
Jewellery  of  any  description. 
Jute,  raw. 

K 

Key  blanks. 
Key  rings,  steel. 
Kirschwasser. 
Kitchen  utensils. 

L 

Lacquered  umbrella  handles  ex.  Japan. 

Lacquered  ware  such  as  was  specially  exempt  fr^m  prohibition,  as  from  August  21,  1^15. 

Lanterns,  tubular,  for  farm  use. 

Laundry  irons. 

Laundry  tablets,  La  France. 

Lawn  mowers. 

Lawn  sprinklers. 

Leather,  dressed  and  undressed. 

Leather,  manufactures  of,  other  than  belting,  boot,  shoes  and  gloves. 
Linen  yarns  and  manufactures. 
Linen  rags. 
Lodar  casings. 
Lobsters,  canned. 

Loose  leaf  ledger  binder,  complete. 

M 

Machines,  agricultural,  implements  and  parts  thereof. 

"         button  sewing  on. 

"         over  edge  sewing 
Magnesite. 
Mandalay  sauce. 

Mangrove  extracts,  quebracho,  hemlock,  oak  and 

Manicure  sets   (scissors,  nail  files,  tweezers  and  polishers,  etc.). 

Mantles,  incandescent  gas. 

Maps,  photographs  and 

Maple  blocks  and  squares,  for  making  bobbins,  reels,  shuttles  and  spools. 
Matches. 

Mats  and  matting. 

Mattress  ticks  (Belgium,  cotton,  flax  or  cotton  mixed). 

Measuring  tapes  and  rules. 

Medical  supplies. 

Metal  lever  fittings,  for  files. 

"      mounts,  for  icebags. 
Metals  screw  caps,  for  bottles. 
Metal  soap  boxes,  iron,  nickeled. 
Meat  chopper  and  sausage  filler. 
Metal  trinkets  as  toys. 

Mem.  index.     (Small  card  index  cabinet.) 
Millboard  and  manufactures  thereof. 
Mops. 

Motor  bath  chairs. 
Motor  boats. 

Motor  cars,  chassis,  motor  cycle  parts  and  accessories  (other  than  tires,  with  the  exception 
of  motor  cars,  chassis  accessories  and  parts  at  present  exempt  from  import  duty  under 
section  13,  (4)  of  Finance  (No.  2)  Act,  1915. 

Moss  litter. 

Mower  machine  oil  cans. 

Musical  instruments,  including  gramophones,  pianolas  and  other  similar  instruments  and 

accessories,  component  parts  and  records  thereof. 
Muslins,  cotton. 

Mustard,  prepared  for  the  table. 

N 

Needles,  sewing  machine. 
Needlework. 

O 

Oak,  quebracho,  hemlock,  oak  and  mangrove  extracts. 

Oars  made  from  ash  wood. 

Oilcloth. 

Oil  containers  or  founts,  brass,  for  lamps. 
Oil  stone.  _ 
Oil  stoves. 
Oleine. 

Onion  powder. 

Opium,  as  July  28,  1916. 

Over-edge  sewing  machines. 
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P 

Painters'  colour  and  pigments. 
Paper  clips. 

Paper  and  manufactures  thereof. 

Paris  goods  (fancy  goods  known  as). 

Pasteboard  (fancy  goods  known  as). 

Pastry  boards. 

Pencil  sharpeners,  metal. 

Pencil  tips,  brass. 

Pennants  and  banners,  decorative. 

Percolators,  coffee. 

"  Perfectol." 

Perfumery. 

Persimmon  blocks  and  squares  for  making  bobbins,  reels,  shuttles  and  spools. 

Photographs  and  maps. 

Photographic  apparatus. 

Pickles. 

Pictures. 

Pigments,  painters'  colour  and 

Pine  blocks  for  matchmaking. 

Pins,  drawing. 

Pistols. 

Plants. 

Plated  and  gilt  wares. 
Plum  water. 
Plywood. 

Pocket  flash  lamp  cases  made  of  soft  iron  scrap. 
Porcelain  electric  light  accessories. 
Porcelain  tableware. 
Potato  flour. 

Poultry  farming,  iron  ware  and  furniture. 
Printing  machine  blankets. 

Printed  books,  and  other  printed  matter,  including  printed  posters,  and  daily,  weekly,  and 
other  periodical  publications  imported  otherwise  than  in  single  copies  through  the  post. 
Prints. 

Pulleys,  wooden. 

Pumice  stone  and  powder  from  Italy. 

Pumps,  bicycle,  celluloid,  or  as  in  hardware  list. 

Q 

Quails,  live. 

Quarts,  granulated  crystal. 

R 

Rattan,  canvas  lines. 

Reflectors,  enamelled  iron  (electric  light). 

Registers. 

Revolvers. 

Ribbons,  typewriter. 

Rifles  and  carbines  (military  and  cadet). 
Rivets. 

Rubber-faced  cotton  fabric. 
Rum. 

Rum,  imitation. 

S 

Salmon  canned. 
Salt. 

Sand  stone  (Scotch  stone). 
Sanitary  towels.     (See  Cloths.) 
Sapolio  as  soap. 
Sash  balances. 

Sauces,  cranberry,  tomato  fish. 

Sausage  skins. 

Saw  screws. 

Scales,  household. 

Scissors. 

Screws  and  rivets. 

Screw  caps  for  bottles. 

Sewing  machines. 

Sharpening  stone. 

Shaving  pot,  electrically  heated. 

Shears  or  scissors,  hospital.  / 

Shoddy,  blankets  of. 

Shoe  laces,  cotton. 

Shrub. 
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Silk,  manufactures  of,  yarns  not  included. 

Silver,  all  manufactures  of,  other  than  silver  watches  and  silver  watch  cases. 

Skins  and  furs,  manufactures  of. 

Slates. 

Soap. 

Sock  suspender  fittings. 
Solution  coated  canvas. 
Sparterie — imitation,  cotton  and  gum. 

Spirits  and  strong  waters  of  all  kinds,  except  brandy  and  rum. 
Splints  for  match  making. 

Sporting  guns,  carbines  and  rifles,  as  from  August  7,  1916. 

Spring  block  fasteners  for  shoe  lasts. 

Starch. 

Stearine. 

Steel  cooking  utensils. 

Steel  envelope  fasteners. 

Steel  soles  for  gardening  clogs,  etc. 

Steel  tapes. 

Stereoscopes. 

Stockinette. 

Stones. 

Stoves  and  ranges. 

Stoves,  electric,  as  stoves  and  ranges. 

Strawboard  and  manufactures  thereof. 

Straw  envelopes  for  bottles. 

Straw  plaiting. 

Sugar  articles  and  preparations  containing  sugar  used  for  food  except  condensed  milk. 
Sultanas. 

Surgical  dressings,  absorbent  cotton,   surgeon's  lint  and   other   medical  requirements  of 
cotton  manufacture. 

T 

Tack  lifters. 
Tapes,  steel. 
Tea. 

Tea  pot,  electric. 
Tennis  balls. 

Timber  of  beech,  birch,  elm  and  oak. 

Timber,  wood,  of  all  kinds  hewn,  sawn  or  split,  planed  or  dressed. 

Tin  boxes  for  typewriting  sundries. 

Tinned  wire  and  steel  cooking  utensils. 

Toaster,  electric. 

Tobacco. 

Tobacco  (unmanufactured  and  manufactured,  including  cigars  and  cigarettes). 

Toilet  articles  containing  glycerine. 

Tombstones. 

Tomatoes. 

Tomatoes,  canned. 

Tomatoes,  chutney. 

Tomatoes,  fish  sauce,  catsup,  paste. 

Tool  handles  of  ash  and  hickory. 

Toys,  playing  cards  and  games. 

Travelling  comforts  or  stoves. 

Trees. 

Trinkets — small,  metal  (as  toys). 
Trucks,  warehouse. 
Typewriters. 

Typewriter  ribbons  and  spools. 

V 

Vacuum  cleaners. 

Valves,  pneumatic  tire,  unless  fixed  in  tubes. 

Vegetables  (canned,  bottled,  dried  and  preserved)  and  pickles. 

Veneers  and  hardwoods. 

Ventilators. 

Visca  chenilles. 

W 

Wadding,  black. 
Warehouse  trucks. 

Wheels,  iron  cog  (as  hardware).  ~ 
Wire. 

Wire  hat  and  coat  hooks. 

Wire  paper  clips. 

Wood  grips  for  electric  lamps. 

Wood  manufactures  (except  lacquered  wares). 

Wood  and  timber  of  all  kinds,  hewn,  sawn  or  split,  planed  or  dressed. 
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Wood  moulds. 

Wood  parquet   (manufactured  wood). 

Wooden  pulleys. 

Wood-pulp. 

Wood  board  and  manufactures  thereof. 
Wood-pulp  tubs,  etc. 

Woollen  and  worsted  manufactures  of  all  kinds,  except  yarns. 
Wringers  and  mangles. 

Y 

Yarns,  linen  and  manufactures. 
Yeast. 

BRITISH  EXPORT  RESTRICTIONS. 

Important  Changes  made  in  the  Procedure  to  he  Followed  in  order  to  Obtain  Goods 

from  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  following  regulations  in  regard  to  the  supply  to  Canadian  firms  of  all  goods 
on  the  British  list  of  restricted  exports  for  which  priority  certificates  are  necessary 
take  effect  immediately. 

The  British  Ministry  of  Munitions  in  London  has  asked  the  Governments  of  the 
various  British  dominions,  colonies  and  dependencies  to  set  up  one  or  more  local 
priority  authorities  in  each  country.  The  work  of  the  local  priority  authority  in 
Canada  will  be  undertaken  by  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  and  Cana- 
dian firms  wishing  to  import  from  the  United  Kingdom  goods  on  the  British  restricted 
list  for  which  priority  certificates  are  necessary,  should  observe  the  following  regula- 
tions : — 

(1)  Apply  to  the  Priority  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa,  for  blank  forms  of  application  for  priority  assistance.  Four  forms  are  needed 
for  each  order. 

(2)  If  possible  keep  orders  intended  for  war  purposes  separate  from  orders  for 
general  commercial  purposes,  and  send  in  separate  affidavits  in  quadruplicate  for 
each. 

(3)  Fill  in  each  affidavit  fully  in  quadruplicate,  being  careful  to  give  all  the  infor- 
mation asked  for.   Delay  will  be  caused  unless  this  is  done. 

(4)  Upon  receipt  of  the  forms  properly  filled  up  and  sworn  to,  if  the  information 
given  is  found  to  be  satisfactory,  the  Deputy  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  will 
endorse  on  all  four  copies  his  recommendations  for  the  guidance  of  the  British  Minis- 
try of  Munitions,  and  return  one  copy  to  the  Canadian  applicant,  who  will  send  it 
to  the  British  firm  with  whom  his  order  is  placed.  It  is  advisable  when  possible,  to 
attach  the  application  form  to  the  order.  The  British  firm  will  be  required  to  send 
the  Canadian  application  form  to  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  when,  asking  for  a 
priority  certificate.  The  Ministry  of  Munitions  will  not  consider  applications  for  the 
grant  of  priority  certificates  in  the  absence  of  a  definite  recommendation  from  the 
Canadian  local  priority  authority. 

Two  copies  will  be  sent  direct  from  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  to 
the  British  Ministry  of  Munitions,  and  the  fourth  copy  will  be  retained  for  reference 
on  the  files  of  this  Department. 

(5)  Any  Canadian  firm  who  may  hereafter  place  orders  for  goods  for  which 
priority .  certificates  are  required  with  any  British  firm,  without  first  applying  to  the 
Priority  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  for  assistance,  will  be 
notified  by  the  British  firm  to  do  so,  and  no  further  steps  will  be  taken  towards  filling 
the  order, until  the  Department  has  received  and  endorsed  the  usual  applications  for 
priority  assistance. 

(6)  Any  person  making  the  affidavit  contained  in  the  application  form  above 
referred  to  who  knowingly  includes  therein  any  false ,  statement  or  information  with 
intention  to  mislead  is  guilty  of  an  indictable  offence,  and  liable  to  seven  years' 
imprisonment  under  section  175  of  the  Criminal  Code.  , 
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(7)  Where  there  is  an  exceptionally  strong  case  of  urgency,  or  a  supply  that  is 
deemed  to  be  specially  important,  the  reasons  for, special  consideration  should  be  fully 
indicated,  and  the  latest  date  by  which  delivery  must  be  pressed  for. 

(8)  In  cases  of  extreme  urgency  and  importance  an  order, may  be  placed  by  cable 
and  supported  by  the  Priority  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
at  the  expense  of  the  applicant.  Full  information  should  be  .  furnished  the  Priority 
Branch  before  this  is  done,  and  the  order  should  follow  by  the  next  mail. 

(9)  All  communications  relating  to  matters  that  have  been  at  any  time  before 
the  Priority  Branch  should  bear  the  file  number  and  the  priority  serial  number,  so 
that  there  may  be  no  delay  or  confusion  in  referring  to  the  previous  papers.^ 

(10)  It  will  be  necessary  to  send  in  applications  for  assistance  in  obtaining  any 
article  for  which  a  priority  certificate  is  required  by  the  British  manufacturer;  such 
as  steel  wire,  wire  rope,  high-speed  steel,  small  tools,  machinery  and  parts  thereof, 
copper  wire  and  cable,  Bessemer  and  open-hearth  steel,  corrugated  sheets,  tin  plates, 
terne  plates,  black  plates,  tinned  sheets,  lead-coated  sheets,  spring  steel  and  similar 
articles. 

(11)  The  British  Ministry  of  Munitions  most  earnestly  appeals  for  the  patriotic 
temporary  sacrifice  of  their  own  interests  by  the  merchants  and  public  of  the  dom- 
inions and  depenencies'in: — 

(a)  Endeavouring  to  do  without  such  supplies  as  priority  is  necessary  for. 

(b)  Realizing  that  priority  is  only  refused  with  great  reluctance  in  order  to  con- 
serve the  maximum  supplies  for  hastening  the  allied  victory  and  a  satisfac- 
tory peace. 

(c)  Avoiding  the  importation  of  such  supplies  from  other  countries  as  cannot 
be  allowed  from  the  United  Kingdom  in  order  to  protect  British  markets 
from  being  .captured  by  other  countries  while  the  normal  British  supplier  or 
manufacturer  is  forcibly  shut  out. 

(12)  Any  further  information  will  be  furnished  on  application  to  the  Priority 
Branch,  Depar  frnent  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


DEALINGS  IX  HIDES. 


(Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

The  Secretary  of  the  War  Office  announces  that  regulations  have  been  made  by 
the  Army  Council  under  the  Defence  of  the  Realm  (Consolidation)  Regulations,  1914, 
respecting  dealings  in  all  hides,  cow,  ox,  and  bull,  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom 
of  the  following  weights: — 

Wet-salted   45  lb.  and  upwards. 

Dry-salted..   25  "  " 

.  Dry.   18  " 

The  effect  of  these  regulations  will  be  to  ensure  the  use  for  military  purposes  of 
all  hides  suitable  for  the  production  of  army  leather,  and  to  limit  the  price  at  which 
they  may  be  sold  to  tanners  to  a  figure  of  1  per  cent  in  advance  of  the  importer's  sale 
price.  No  sales  may  be  made  to  tanners  without  a  guarantee  being  given  by  the 
tanners  that  the  hides  will  be  put  into  work  for  the  production  of  leather  suitable 
for  military  requirements,  and  all  parties  to  every  transaction  are  required  to  satisfy 
themselves  that  the  specified  rate  of  profit  has  not  been  unlawfully  increased.  An 
exception  is  made  in  the  case  of  certain  brokers,  who  will  be  permitted  to  charge  their 
customary  selling  brokerage  of  one-half  per  cent.  Special  permits  will  be  issued  to 
brokers  of  this  class  in  cases  where  the  circumstances  justify  it,  and  all  buyers  are 
required  to  satisfy  themselves  in  cases  where  the  price  charged  is  found  to  be  greater 
than  the  importer's  sale  price  by  more  than  1  per  cent,  that  the  hides  in  question 
have  in  fact  pascad  through  the  hands  of  a  broker  holding  a  special  permit  to  charge 
the  higher  rate. 
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All  inquiries  relating  to  these  regulations  should  be  addressed  by  letter  to  the 
Director  of  Army  Contracts,  Kaw  Materials  Section,  Imperial  House,  Tothill  Street, 
Westminster,  London,  S.W. 

RESTRICTIONS  ON  DEALINGS  IN  AND  PURCHASE  OF  SOFT  SAWN  TIMBER. 

(Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

The  Secretary  of  the  War  Office  notified,  under  date  4th  February,  that  the  Army 
Council  had  taken  steps,  under  the  Defence  of  the  Realm  Eegulations,  to  assume  con- 
trol of  all  stocks  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  soft  sawn  timber  both  planed  and  unplaned 
including  sleepers,  in  order  to  safeguard  supplies  for  military  purposes  and  to  prevent 
further  inflation  of  prices.  All  dealings  in  stocks  of  timber  of  these  descriptions  was 
prohibited  until  further  notice  subject  to  the  proviso  that  deliveries .  might  be  made 
under  existing  contracts  or  that  sales  might  be  made  to  any  one  person  of  not  more 
than  two  standards  at  prices  not  exceeding  those  current  during  the  week  ended  31st 
January,  1917.  The  purchase  of  timber  of  these  descriptions  not  already  in  stock 
in  the  United  Kingdom  was  also  prohibited  until  further  notice. 

In  a  subsequent  notification,  dated  6th  February,  the  War  Office  announced  that 
dealings  in  soft  wood  may  be  resumed  forthwith,  subject,  inter  alia,  to  the  following 
conditions : 

(1.)  Deliveries  may  be  made  under  existing  contracts ; 

(2.)  Lots  of  under  one  standard  may  be  sold  provided  the  price  does  not  exceed 
that  current  for  similar  transactions  during  the  week  ended  31st  January,  1917. 

(3.)  Fresh  contracts  for  one  or  more  standards  for  sale  at  prices  not  exceeding 
those  current  during  the  week  ended  31st  January,  1917,  may  be  made  provided  that 
a  certificate  be  obtained  from  the  intending  purchaser  that  the  timber  is  required  for 
a  Government  contract,  or  that  the  seller  is  satisfied  that  the  wood  is  actually  required 
for  work  of  national  importance.  Cases  of  doubt  should  be  referred  to  the  Director 
of  Army  Contracts,  Imperial  House,  Tothill  Street,  S.W. 

Applications  for  licenses  to  buy  and  sell  and  1o  offer  to  buy  and  sell  soft  wood, 
excluding  pitprops,  not  in  stock  in  the  United  Kingdom  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Director  of  Army  Contracts,  as  above. 

South  Africa. 

PATENTS,  DESIGNS,  TRADE  MARKS,  AND  COPYRIGHTS. 

Adverting  to  information  under  the  above  caption,  rendered  in  Weekly  Bulletin 
No.  650,  page  97,  and  No.  661,  page  730,  a  notice  appears  in  the  Board  of  Trade  Journal 
of  February  8,  1917,  to  the  affect  that  all  chapters  of  the  South  African  Patents, 
Designs,  Trade  Marks  and  Copyright  Act  would  come  into  operation  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1917. 

TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  INTERPRETATIONS. 

Canada. 

PROHIBITED  EXPORTS. 

Under  date  of  February  13,  1917,  His  Excellency  the  Governor  General  in  Council 
under  and  in  virtue  of  the  provisions  of  War  Measures  Act,  hereby  orders  as  follows: — 

The  exportation  of  the  following  goods  is  hereby  prohibited  to  all  destinations 
abroad  other  than  the  United  Kingdom,  British  Possessions  and  Protectorates,  viz. : — 
Strontium,  all  salts  of. 

Strontium  compounds  and  mixtures  containing  strontium  compounds. 
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NOTES  ON  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

IMPORTS  OF  READY-MADE  SHIRTS  BY  BRAZIL. 

(United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 

An  inquiry  has  been  received  at  the  Rio  de  Janeiro  consulate  concerning  the 
proper  method  of  packing  shirts,  collars,  and  cuffs  for  export  to  Brazil,  with  the  state- 
ment that  a  certain  American  manufacturer  of  these  articles  had  been  packing  them 
in  tarred  gauze,  and  feared  it  was  not  sufficient  protection  against  tropical  rain.  This 
differs  from  the  prevailing  practice  in  exporting  such  goods  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  which 
Serves  a  large  part  of  the  Brazilian  market  for  these  articles.  Shirts  reach  here,  as  they 
reach  most  other  seaports,  wrapped  in  paper  and  packed  in  cardboard  boxes,  which  are 
later  enclosed  in  wooden  cases.  Care  is  invariably  taken  in  shipping  to  Brazil  to  avoid 
all  unnecessary  weight,  as  this  considerably  increases  the  expense  to  the  importer  in 
customs  duties  and  other  items. 

While  there  is  a  domestic  cotton-spinning  industry  in  Brazil,  and  some  shirtings 
are  produced,  their  use  in  local  shirt  making  is  not  important.  The  cheaper  grades  of 
shirts  and  those  valued  up  to  $3  United  States  currency  are  chiefly  produced.  The 
majority  of  shirts  are  imported.  Most  of  the  collars  and  cuffs  seen  upon  the  market 
are  imported. 

The  price  of  shirts  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  varies*  from  about  $1.75  United  States 
currency,  which  represents  what  would  be  called  a  60-cent  shirt  in  the  United  States, 
or  $2.25,  representing  the  98-cent  shirt  of  our  American  retail  stores,  to  $3,  $4.50,  and 
$7.50.  The  $3  shirt  is  about  what  would  be  sold  for  $1.50  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  $4.50  shirt  would  cost  about  $2.50  at  retail.  Shirts  above  that  figure  are  entirely 
an  article  of  luxury,  and  are  imported  chiefly  from  Paris  or  Portugal.  In  cheap  shirts 
the  market  has  been  divided  between  a  native-made  article  manufactured  from  cheap 
English  shirting,  and  an  Austrian,  French,  Portuguese,  or  Italian  article  of  the  very 
cheapest  description.  The  Italians  just  prior  to  the  war  had  been  rapidly  coming  to 
the  front  in  this  line.  In  all  high-priced  shirts  the  French  and  English  seem  to  have 
the  market  to  themselves. 

Sometimes  shirts  of  American  make  are  seen  on  this  market.  The  quality  that 
sells  in  the  United  States  from  $9  to  $15  per  dozen  is  considered  completely  outstripped 
here  in  competition  by  the  Austrian,  French,  Portuguese  or  Italian  article  of  the  same 
grade.  Three  large  dealers  here  insist  that  the  American  medium-priced  shirt  comes 
to  them  with  an  occasional  crooked  seam,  and  with  a  great  deal  of  uncertainty  as  to 
length  of  sleeve  and  size  of  collar,  which  causes  complaints  among  their  customers. 
The  claim  is  made  that  our  American  shirt  makers  will  not  offer  the  shirt  that  is  liked 
on  this  market,  insisting  upon  removing  the  little  front  tab  which  is  approved  by  the 
public  here,  and  inflicting  upon  it  "  coat  shirts  "  and  other  novelties  which  Brazilians 
regard  as  entirely  fantastic.  The  Austrians,  Italians,  and  Portuguese,  on  the  other 
hand,  send  shirts  which  are  of  the  requisite  pattern  to  suit  the  native  taste — the 
Portuguese  shirt  even  his  little  buttons  over  the  biceps  so  that  the  sleeve  may  be  pulled 
up  and  fastened — and  which  are  remarkably  low-priced  and  well  finished. 

A  prominent  local  firm  of  importers  states  that  some  years  ago  it  imported  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  American  shirtings,  but  that  these  dropped  out  of  the  market, 
partly  because  of  a  removal  of  the  25  per  cent  reduction  which  was  formerly  allowed 
on  cotton  clothing  from  the  United  States,  and  partly  because  the  thread  used  in  the 
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United  States  appears  heavier  than  that  of  England  or  Germany,  and  therefore  makes 
the  goods  heavier  in  weight  and  more  costly  to  the  importer  in  customs  duty.  Another 
firm,  confirming  this  statement,  adds  that  the  "  overhead  "  charges  (i.e.,  expenses  other 
than  those  incidental  to  actual  production)  are  so  heavy  in  the  United  States  as  to 
make  shirtings  very  costly;  that  our  American  manufacturers  have  not  always  been  as 
dependable  as  the  European  exporters,  and  that  when  samples  were  sent  them  they 
were  inclined  to  substitute  colours,  or  not  to  match  the  samples  exactly. 

Whether  or  not  these  allegations  are  all  correct,  it  may  be  well  for  our  American 
manufacturers  to  know  of  them  and  to  realize  that,  in  this  market  at  least,  the 
European  makers  of  shirts  seem  decidedly  more  inclined  to  conform  to  local  styles  and 
decidedly  more  skilful  in  catering  to  the  peculiar  wants  of  the  customer.  The  foreign 
makers,  as  is  easily  learned  from  their  invoices,  make  a  much  closer  study  of  tariffs 
than  our  exporters  do,  and  are  much  more  careful  in  fulfilling  to  the  letter  a  customer's 
order,  simply  because  they  know  by  experience  that  any  little  variation  or  departure 
from  what  is  ordered  may  increase  the  cost  to  their  customer. 

Two  cases  are  typical,  and  may  be  very  interesting  as  illustrations  of  what  care- 
fully filling  an  order  and  carefully  studying  a  foreign  tariff  may  mean.  One  is  that  of 
a  firm  here  which  ordered  from  the  United  States  some  "  white  voile  "  to  be  of  a  certain 
weight  per  metre  and  thus  to  come  within  a  specific  item  in  the  Brazilian  tariff.  The 
American  factory  appears  to  have  starched  the  goods  more  heavily  in  its  subsequent 
shipments  than  in  its  first,  with  the  result  that  the  material  weighed  slightly  more, 
received  an  entirely  different  classification,  and  paid  a  considerably  higher  specific 
duty.  The  same  care  is  required  in  filling  orders  for  American  textiles  which  it  is 
provided  shall  be  of  "  so  many  threads  to  the  millimetre."  This  is  intended  to  have 
them  pass  under  a  certain  time  in  the  tariff,  and  a  variation  of  one  thread  too  many 
invariably  causes  expense  and  hard  feeling. 

The  second  case  is  that  of  a  shoe-top  cloth  (a  woollen  textile)  which  was  sent 
successfully  to  this  country  by  a  certain  American  firm  for  some  time,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  it  paid  a  very  heavy  duty  of  8  milreis  (about  $2  United  States  currency)  per 
kilo  (2-2-  pounds).  Recently  the  firm  sent  a  clever  salesman  to  Brazil,  and  he  dis- 
covered that  the  cloth  was  never  used  here  without  a  backing,  and  that  if  it  were 
backed  before  being  exported  it  would  weigh  so  much  more  that  it  would  come  under 
an  entirely  different  class  of  woollen  goods  in  the  tariff  and  would  cost  just  about  one- 
half  in  duties  of  what  it  cost  when  left  unbacked.  There  can  be  no  better  illustration 
of  the  advisability  of  sending  an  energetic  and  intelligent  man  over  the  ground,  and 
of  having  one's  foreign  customers  feel  that  their  own  interests  as  well  as  the  exporter's 
are  being  studied. 


ESTIMATED  SUGAR  PRODUCTION  IN  JAPAN. 

(Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

The  British  Commercial  Attache  at  Yokohama  (Mr.  E.  F.  Crowe,  C.M.G.)  reports 
under  date  20th  November,  that,  owing  to  very  favourable  weather  conditions,  the 
second  estimate  of  the  1916-17  season's  sugar  crop  in  Formosa  shows  a  considerable 
increase  over  the  first  forecast.  The  total  output  of  sugar  from  the  crop  is  now 
expected  to  be  *6,261,218  piculs,  as  compared  with  an  actual  output  of  4,866,000  piculs 
for  the  1915-16  season,  and  3,440,000  piculs  for  the  1914-15  season.  No  estimate  is 
given  of  the  probable  output  of  "  brown  sugar '" ;  it  may,  however,  be  presumed,  adds 
Mr.  Crowe,  that  this  also  will  show  a  marked  increase  over  the  previous  season. 


*  Picul  =  133£  pounds. 
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(British  Export  Gazette.) 

China  ware  stocks  in  South  America  are  very  low. 
Scheelite  is  being  extensively  mined  in  New  Zealand. 
•  A  steel  industry  is  being  developed  in  Santiago,  Chili. 
American  cotton  goods  are  making  steady  headway  in  Australia. 
No  intoxicating  liquors  can  now  be  imported  into  Newfoundland. 
Electric  passenger  vehicles  are  likely  to  show  a  growing  market  in  Costa  Rica. 
Coating  preparations  for  preserving  woodwork  have   an   increasing   vogue  in 
China. 

Tasmanian  imports  from  the  United  States  are  now  half  as  much  as  those  from  the 
United  Kingdom. 

At  the  end  of  1916  there  were  6,000  motor  cars  registered  in  Copenhagen.  In 
1912  there  were  only  1,500. 

Deposits  of  talc  are  found  in  various  parts  of  Brazil,  and  a  beginning  has  been 
made  in  working  some  of  them. 

India  exported  600,000  tons  of  jute  in  the  year  ended  March,  1916,  against 
500,000  tons  in  the  previous  12  months. 

A  Chinese  has  invented  a  typewriter  for  his  native  language,  and  obtained  a 
patent  for  five  years.    It  has  4,000  characters. 

Stocks  in  the  Omsk  district  of  Asiatic  Russia  are  very  low,  and  supplies  of 
imported  goods  of  all  descriptions  are  urgently  needed. 

Glassware  and  crockery  are  now  becoming  an  important  item  of  demand  among 
the  natives  of  the  western  part  of  the  Belgian  Congo. 

Spain  imported  merchandise  during  the  first  nine  months  of  1916  to  £35,500,000, 
against  £29,900,000  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1915. 

A  legal  decision  in  Costa  Rica  will  have  the  effect  of  preventing  the  misappro- 
priation of  foreign  trade  marks  even  when  not  registered. 

New  Zealand's  imports  for  the  third  quarter  of  1916  amounted  to  £7,313,000,  com- 
pared with  £6,450,000  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1915. 

Transhipment  of  goods  arriving  at  Singapore  is  only  permitted  in  the  case  of 
articles  consigned  to  a  country  in  Asia  and  for  consumption  there. 

New  Zealand's  increasing  prosperity  is  evidenced  by  its  bank  deposits,  amounting 
at  the  end  of  1916  to  £36,750,000,  against  £30,900,000  a  year  previously. 

Italy's  imports  during  the  first  eight  months  of  1916  amounted  to  £146,500,000,  an 
increase  of  £32,000,000  over  the  amount  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1915. 

In  1913  Western  Australia  imported  from  enemy  countries  goods  to  the  value 
of  £480,800,  as  follows :  Germany,  £460,008;  Austria,  £16,823 ;  and  Turkey,  £3,970. 

Of  £835,000,  the  value  of  motor  car  chassis  imported  into  Australia  during  the 
first  six  months  of  1916,  the  United  States  contributed  £541,000  and  the  United 
Kingdom  £60,000'. 

Large  American  undertakings  have,  during  the  last  20  years,  set  up  research 
laboratories  in  increasing  numbers.  Great  Britain  is  doing  the  same  thing  as  rapidly 
as  she  can  in  the  circumstances. 

Siam  imports  perfumery  and  cosmetics  to  the  value  of  about  £30,000  annually 
and  soap  to  about  £20,000.  Toilet  soaps,  by  the  way,  are  beginning  to  find  favour 
among  the  Siamese  and  Chinese  population. 
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BERMUDA'S  INCREASED  DEMAND  FOR  PHONOGRAPHS. 

(United  States  Consul  Carl  K.  Loop,  Hamilton,  in  Commerce  Reports.) 

Talking  machines  are  popular  in  Bermuda  and  the  demand  for  them  has  been 
steadily  increasing  for  several  years.  It  is  estimated  that  the  value  of  machines  and 
records  imported  annually  is  about  $10,000.  At  least  90  per  cent  is  of  American  manu- 
facture, and  the  remaining  10  per  cent  British.  Both  machines  and  records  sell  in 
Bermuda  at  the  prices  at  which  they  are  retailed  in  the  United  States,  no  advance 
being  made  to  cover  freight  and  duty.  The  latter  item  is  at  the  rate  of  11  per  cent 
ad  valorem.  One  firm  alone  sells  from  60  to  70  machines  annually,  the  value  ranging 
from  $15  to  $100.  There  is  very  little  demand  for  those  worth  more  than  $100.  A 
few  are  brought  down  by  tourists  or  imported  directly  by  local  residents.  The  better 
qualities  of  machines  and  records  meet  with  a  stronger  demand  than  the  cheaper  grade. 

Methods  of  Packing  for  Shipment. 

The  woodwork  of  the  majority  of  the  machines  sold  is  of  oak,  while  the  cabinets 
are  usually  finished  with  mahogany  veneer.  Machines  and  cabinets  are  usually  packed 
in  boxes  without  excelsior  and  are  protected  from  the  sides  and  tops  of  the  boxes  by 
corks  saturated  with  tallow,  and  fastened  to  the  bottoms  of  the  boxes  by  bolts. 

The  predominating  prices  of  the  records  on  the  market  are  $0.75,  $1,  and  $1.25. 
Some  higher-priced  records  are  sold,  but  usually  on  special  order. 

/ 

BERMUDA'S  IMPORT  TRADE. 

(British  Export  Gazette.) 

Although  Bermuda  merchants  have  never  been  dependent  upon  British  manufac- 
turers for  the  bulk  of  their  stocks,  the  United  States  being  their  chief  source  of  supply, 
the  recent  inability  of  firms  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  fill  orders  has  nevertheless 
caused  considerable  embarrassment  to  importers  at  Hamilton,  St.  George's,  Somerset, 
and  other  centres  of  trade  in  the  islands.  As  in  other  parts  of  the  Empire,  they  will 
heartily  welcome  a  full  resumption  of  the  British  share  of  the  trade  as  soon  as  circum- 
stances permit.  Bermuda  is  essentially  an  import  market,  its  exports  being  negligible 
in  volume,  and  rarely  exceeding  £100,000  in  the  12  months.  Imports,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  valued  at  something  like  six  times  that  amount,  Great  Britain  and  Canada 
having  before  the  war  provided  over  one-third  towards  the  total,  while  the  United 
States  supplied  practically  the  remainder.  It  is  the  tourist  traffic  that  keeps  the  trade 
of  Bermuda  at  so  high  a  level  for  a  population  of  only  22,000,  two-thirds  of  whom  are 
coloured.  The  wealthy  Americans  that  swarm  into  the  islands  every  season  are  con- 
sumers not  only  of  many  necessary  classes  of  goods  but  a  great  many  luxuries  as  well, 
all  of  which  have  to  be  imported.  It  is  surprising  that  so  little  attention  has  been  paid 
to  agriculture,  which  is  mainly  confined  to  the  cultivation  of  potatoes,  onions,  and 
other  vegetables,  together  with  lily  bulbs,  and  is  carried  on  very  largely  by  Portuguese 
immigrants.  Even  its  arrowroot,  which  is  of  a  very  superior  quality,  is  almost  a  negli- 
gible quantity.  The  use  of  agricultural  implements  is,  therefore,  practically  confined 
to  garden  tools,  and  even  these  are  of  the  simplest  character.  There  are  no  manufac- 
turing industries,  albeit  machinery  is  imported  to  about  £6,000  yearly,  Great  Britain 
contributing  nearly  half.  In  regard  to  other  industrial  materials,  there  is  a  fair  demand 
for  cement,  electrical  goods,  fertilizers  and  building  materials.  As  we  have  indicated, 
Bermuda  is  only  a  small  market,  but  being  located  on  the  route  between  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  West  Indies  it  is  well  worthy  of  attention,  and  in  our  opinion  British 
interests  in  it  might  be  considerably  extended  after  the  war.  For  one  thing,  German 
goods  appear  to  be  unknown  in  the  islands,  which  is  so  much  to  the  credit  of  importers. 
Several  have  their  own  buying  houses  in  England. 
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OPPORTUNITY  FOR  AMERICAN  CANDY  IN  ENGLAND. 

(United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 

Proprietors  of  stores  selling  confectionery  here  state  that  there  is  a  big  demand 
for  such  goods. 

The  "  Naval  "  peppermint  is  made  in  the  Netherlands  and  is  sold  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom  by  an  agent  in  Manchester.  The  "  Clarnico  Lemonade  Refresher" 
is  made  in  London.  Similar  goods  in  various  flavours  are  also  produced.  The  pine- 
tree  lozenges  are  manufactured  in  Liverpool.  The  wholesale  prices  are:  Naval 
peppermint,  $1.88  per  gross  packets  less  per  cent;  lemonade  refresher,  $1.94  per 
gross  less  2£  per  cent;  and  pine-tree  lozenges,  56  cents  per  box  of  three  dozen. 

A  strong  mint  lozenge  manufactured  by  a  firm  in  Liverpool  and  put  up  in  tin 
boxes  containing  50  and  100  finds  a  ready  sale  here.  The  boxes  retail  at  9  and  15 
cents,  and  the  wholesale  prices  are  85  cents  and  $1.33  per  dozen. 

It  is  important,  in  considering  the  trade  here,  to  know  whether  an  American 
package  at  5  cents  would  offer  proportionate  value  to  one  sold  here  at  2  cents. 

CONGESTION  AT  THE  PORT  OF  KOBE,  JAPAN. 

(Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

The  British  Commercial  Attache  at  Yokohama  (Mr.  E.  F.  Crowe,  C.M.G.)  writes, 
under  date  December  16,  that,  according  to  a  recent  issue  of  the  Japan  Chronicle,  the 
trade  of  Kobe  is  expanding  at  such  a  remarkable  rate  that  there  is  a  danger  of  serious 
congestion  unless  measures  are  taken  to  facilitate  the  handling  of  cargo  arriving  at 
and  shipped  from  the  port.  Kobe  has  been  coming  to  the  front  as  Japan's  premier 
port  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  during  the  war  there  has  been  an  extraordinary  increase 
in  the  foreign  trade  of  the  port.  In  1916  imports  and  exports  at  Kobe  increased  in 
bulk  by  about  1,000,000  tons,  or  about  3,000  tons  daily  as  compared  with  1915.  The 
result  is  that  every  available  shed  and  go-down  is  filled,  and  lighters  loaded  with 
cargo  remain  out  in  the  harbour  for  seven  or  ten  days  before  being  able  to  land  their 
goods.  This  makes  it  urgently  necessary  to  expedite  the  new  harbour  works  and  to 
improve  and  extend  the  arrangements  for  the  safe  and  rapid  handling  of  cargo  at  the 
port.  -  ■  - 

TRADE  NOTES  OF  INTEREST. 

(Kelly's  Monthly  Trade  Review.) 
Germany. 

A  new  composition,  called  galalith,  a  bone-like  substance  very  much  like  cellu- 
loid, is  now  on  the  German  market,  protected  by  three  patents,  and  is  reported 
to  be  one  of  the  best  insulating  materials  ever  discovered,  and  can  be  utilized  either  in 
a  cold  state  or  after  it  has  been  softened  by  using  hot  water.  It  is  free  from  odour 
and  is  not  so  inflammable  as  celluloid,  but  we  understand  that  it  cannot  be  manufac 
tured  in  very  thin  sheets.  The  owners  and  manufacturers  are  the  International  Gala- 
lith Gesellschaft,  Harburg. 

Galalith  is  manufactured  from  casein  by  means  of  formaldehyde.  A  solution  ot 
casein  is  obtained  by  treating  skimmed  milk  with  caustic  alkali  or  carbonate  of  alkali. 
This  solution  is  clarified  and  the  casein  precipitated  by  means  of  acids  and  then  filtered. 
The  water  is  then  partly  extracted  by  pressure  and  the  product  dried  very  slowly.  The 
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drying  process  extends  over  a  period  of  several  weeks.  The  casein  plates  thus  obtained 
are  thoroughly  saturated  with  formaldehyde  and  dried  again.  The  product  obtained 
is  somwehat  transparent,  of  a  yellowish-white  colour,  and  very  similar  to  horn. 

If  a  coloured  or  mottled  product  is  desired,  colouring  matter  is  added  to  the  solu- 
tion of  casein,  or  powdered  cork,  soot,  wood  pulp,  earth,  etc.,  are  kneaded  into  the  pre- 
cipitated casein. 

Acetate  of  lead  is  also  used  in  the  precipitating  process.  The  specific  weight  of 
galalith  is  1-317  to  1-35;  the  hardness  is  2-5,  according  to  the  Mohs  scale. 

South  Africa. 

Our  correspondent  writes  that  there  is  a  constant  demand  for  paper  bags,  as  the 
local  consumption  has  not  been  met  for  quite  a  long  time. 

The  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  of  paper  bags  amounted  to  £35,036  in  1915. 

The  import  into  South  Africa  of  musical  instruments  and  accessories  amounted 
during  1914  to  £192,612,  and  in  1915,  £80,926.  Needless  to  say  the  decrease  was  chiefly 
caused  through  the  stoppage  of  all  imports  through  Germany  during  the  year  1915, 
and  therefore  there  is  a  large  field  for  the  British  manufacturer  to  do  good  business. 
Of  course  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  local  branch  in  South  Africa  and  to  advertise  goods 
extensively.  The  retail  price  for  a  pianola  varies  from  £350  to  £154,  for  pianos  £250 
to  £73,  while  gramophones  cost  about  £35  to  £20.  There  is,  however,  a  demand  for  a 
cheaper  piano  costing  about  £200  to  £52. 

Straits  Settlements. 

The  demand  for  canned  milk  is  quite  considerable  here  and  quite  in  excess  of  the 
present  supply.  The  total  imports  of  canned  milk  into  the  Straits  Settlements  during 
1915  were  valued  at  £548,735,  and  a  local  dealer  assures  us  that  this  sum  could  be 
considerably  increased. 

Russia. 

There  are  now  33  grain  elevators  with  a  total  capacity  for  handling 
12,000,000  bushels,  and  the  Russian  State  Bank  has  recently  decided  to  construct 
another  77  grain  elevators  with  a  total  capacity  of  40,000,000  bushels.  So  far,  the 
average  capacity  of  the  Russian  elevator  has  not  exceeded  one  million  bushels,  whilst 
the  railway  grain  elevator  averages  1,500,000  bushels.  The  new  type  of  grain  elevator 
contemplated  by  the  State  Bank  will  handle  3,500,000  bushels. 

INCREASED  PRODUCTION   OF  PAPER   YARN  IN  GERMANY. 

(Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

The  British  Minister  at  Stockholm  has  forwarded  a  translation  of  an  article  in 
a  recent  issue  of  Affarsvarlden  relative  to  the  paper  yarn  industry  in  Germany. 

For  a  considerable  time,  it  is  stated,  Germany  has  been  a  large  buyer  of  Swedish 
sulphate  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  substitutes  for  jute  and  other  raw  materials 
for  textiles.  There  has  been  a  considerable  expansion  of  the  sulphate  industry  in 
Sweden  of  late  years,  a  number  of  new  sulphate  factories  having  been  built,  but  the 
demand  is  greater  than  the  production.  The  greater  part  of  the  output  goes  to 
Germany,  and  a  portion  is  now  exported  to  the  United  States. 

Long  before  the  war  Germany  and  Austria  had  invented  methods  of  manufactur- 
ing paper  yarns,  but  the  introduction  of  these  products  was  resisted  by  the  jute 
industry.  Conditions  have  changed,  however,  owing  to  the  stoppage  of  imports  of 
textile  materials  into  Germany,  and,  with  improved  methods  of  manufacture,  an 
enormous  expansion  has  taken  place  in  the  production  of  paper  yarn  and  manufactures 
thereof  as  substitutes  for  jute,  linen,  hemp  and  cotton. 
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The-  home  production  of  sulphate  in  Germany  is  considerable  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  increased  so  as  to  cover  the  greater  part  of  the  require- 
ments of  German  textile  manufacturers,  who  anticipate  considerable  difficulty  in  secur- 
ing supplies  of  Indian  jute  after  the  war. 

Owing  to  the  high  price  of  sulphate  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  mix  sulphite 
with  it  in  the  production  of  paper  yarn,  and  preparations  are  being  made  by  one 
German  firm  for  the  introduction  of  an  impregnated  yarn  of  sulphite  alone,  which  is 
expected  to  be  a  more  suitable  substitute  for  linen. 

The  leading  firm  in  this  new  industry,  in  addition  to  importing  sulphate,  manu: 
factures  this  commodity  at  Graft  Krappitz,  and  has  factories  for  the  production  of 
paper  yarn  and  textiles. 

In  the  process  of  manufacture  the  paper  is  cut  into  strips  by  special  machines, 
then  impregnated  to  increase  its  toughness.  The  strips  are  spun  on  special  machines, 
but  machines  formerly  used  for  jute  spinning  are  also  utilized.  At  first  the  paper  was 
spun  together  with  other  materials,  but  now  paper  alone  is  used  in  most  cases. 

The  price  of  paper  yarn  has  lately  risen  in  Germany.  According  to  the  Frank- 
furter Zeitung,  however,  the  ordinary  kinds  of  paper  yarn,  with  15  per  cent  moisture, 
sell  at  a  maximum  price  of  2-40  marks  per  kilo,  (about  Is.  Id.  per  lb.  taking  the  mark 
at  par),  which  cannot  be  considered  high. 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 

Quantity  of  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators, 
and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 


Prepared  by  Inspection  B  ranch  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


Week  ending  March  2,  1917. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

Bushels. 

2,102  397 
251,632 
294,139 
89,927 
320,800 

2,204,080 
810,470 
525,087 
666.520 
428,812 
252,383 

2,589,727 
117,401 
769,249 
101,331 

Barley. 

Flax. 

Totals. 

Fort  William— 
C.P.R    

BusheK 

4,544,204 
1,060,468 

859,010 
1,187,067 

903,895 
3,243,615 
1,254,764 

830,128 
1,040,477 

676,657 

529,624 

4,697,147 
255,140 
2,051,632 
89,245 

Bushels. 

233,652 
38,772 
40,390 
36,659 
35,366 

133,497 
95,360 
28,425 
32,505 
02,877 
20,718 

419,919 
29,852 
90,972 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

6,880,253 
1,530,033 
1,442,497 
1,313,053 
1,733,909 
5,005,177 
2,160,594 
1,446,758 
1,739,502 
1,234,433 
792,725 

7,271,801 
707,839 

3,070,191 
190,576 

Consolidated  Elevator  L/O   ... 

Empire  Elevator  Co  

Ogilvie  Flour  Mills  Co   ... 

Western  Terminal  Elevator  Co  

Grain  Growers'  Grain  Co  

Fort  William  Elevator  Co  

Eastern  lerminal  Elevator  Co  

Thunder  Bay  Elevator  Co  

Davidson  &  Smith   

Port  Arthur — 

Port  Arthur  Elevator  Co  

Canadian  Government  Elevator. .  ... 
Grain  afloat  

179,761 
248,958 

"473^848 
83,985 

63,118 

 •    •  ■  • 

66,087 

165,068 
135,446 
152,338 

Total  Terminal  Elevators  

Moosejaw  Can.  Govt.  Elevator  

Calgary  Can.  Govt.  Elevator  

Vancouver  Can.  Govt.  Elevator  

23,223,073 

2,251,706 
1,988,441 
951,283 
4,758 

5,196,188 

11,553,955 

656,949 
569,516 
1,151,297 
60,855 

2,441,617 

l,29o.024 

34,373 
18,320 
92,910 

1,568,009 

07,079 
88,013 
12,379 

37,040,(101 

3,010,107 
2,004,320 
2,210,879 
65,613 

7,950,925 

Total  Interior  Terminal  Elevators. . 

145,619 

167,501 



261,535 
67,635 

264,535 

278,805 
17,961 
1,238,005 
908,600 
8,450 
685,021 
144,162 

144,992 
60,672 
1,604,095 

218,571 
640,354 
1,492.517 
246,256 
166,399 

Midland- 
Aberdeen  Elevator  Co  

173,166 
17,961 
585,166 
471,403 

38,001 

Tiffin,  G.T.P   

509,730 
386,093 
8,450 
103,720 
144,162 

144,992 
5S,348 
965,509 

143,109 
51.104 

Port  McNicol  

Goderich  Elev.  and  Transit  Co.  Ltd  . . . 

581,301 

Kingston — 

Montreal  Transportation  Co  

Commercial  Elevator  Co  

2^3  24 
639,586 

Montreal — 

15,872 
377,433 
284,294 
2,960 
132,520 

184,813 
152,614 
1,206,976 
240,903 
2,957 

17,886 
110,307 
1,247 

No.  2  

Montreal  Warehousing  Co  

Quebec  Harbour  Commissioners  

t2,393 

West  St.  John,  N.B  

29,916 

Halifax,  N.S  

Total  Public  Elevators  

3,283,992 

4,441,437 

391,573^ 

t2,393 

8,119,395 

31,703,253 

18,437,009  . 

1,832,216 

1,730,110 

+2,393 

53,710,981 

t  Corn. 
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Grades  of  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East,  for  the  Week  ended 
March  2,  1917. 


Uraaes. 

Terminals. 

Interior 
Terminal 
Elevators. 

Public 
Elevators, 
Eastern 
Division. 

Totals. 



Wheat- 

Bushel; . 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

30,454 

Bushels. 

36,454 
15,007 
3,199,020 
5,75l',393 
0,072,558 
4,086,628 
.  901,372 
218,466 
11,333,110 

No.  1  ,.   

15,007 
1,997,301 
3,887,979 
3,980,893 
3,077,407 

617.682 
1,247,858 
1,360,200 
763,016 
388,625 
161,321 
657,486 

584,037 
615,556 
725.465 
246,205 
512,747 
57,145 
'  506,383 

No.  2  m   

No.  3  „   

No.  4  Wheat  

No.  5   

No.  6  m   

10,109,241 

Totals  

23,133,828 

.  5, 196,  IS- 

3,283,992 

31,614,008 

89, '245 

89,215 

Totals  

23,223,073 

5,196,18- 

3,283,992 

31,703,253 

Oats- 
Extra  No.  1  C.W  

17,041 

35,736 
623,546 
164,017 
995,00ii 
326,80- 

91,231 
188,232 

.  .  .  9,053 
2,050,661 
543,765 
192,970 
235,923 
529,556 
879,509 

17,041 
59,609 
5,656,897 
1,808,057 
3,260,959 
.  562,731 
620,787 
6,349,597 

No.  1  C.W  

No.  2   

No.  3  „   

Ex.  No.  1  Feed  

No.  1  Feed  

14,«20 

2,fts2,6«0 
1,100,270 
2,072,983 

Other  

Totals  

5,281,850 

11,452,624 

2,441,617 

4,441,437 

18,335,678 

101,331 

101,331 

Totals    

11,553,955 

2,441,617 

1,441,437 

18,437,009 

Barley- 

250,355 
814,843 
458,033 
115,532 
193,453 

1,832,216 

1,258,642 
318,760 
98,888 

59,192 

No.  3  C.W   

215,2)1 
550,609 
305,045 
75,156 
148,963 

35, 104 
97.521 
3,779 
2,756 
6,459 

No.  4  h   

166,713 
149,209 
37,620 
38,031 

Feed   

Other  

Totals    

1,295,021 

1,153,001 
285,345 
78,644 

'  5^619 

145,619 

105,641 
33,415 
20,244 
028 
7,573 

391,57;- 

Flax- 

No.  2  C.W  

No.  3  "   

Other  

Totals  

1,568,609 

167,501 

1,736,110 

Corn  

2,393 

2,393 

37,640,661 

7,950,925 

8,119,395 

53,710,981 

t  Corn. 
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Quantity  of  Wheat  and  other  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  Public  Elevators  in  the  East  and  Afloat,  on  March  2,  1917, 
with  comparisons  for  three  years. 


Wheat. 

Other  Grain. 

Totals. 

March  2,  1917. 

Bushels. 

23,133,828 
89,245 
5,196,188 
3,283,992 

Bushels. 

14,316,257 
101,331 
2,754,737 
4„835403 

Bushels. 

37,450,085 
190,576 
7,950,925 
8,119,395 

Totals  

31,703,253 

22,007,728 

53,710,981 

March  8,  1916. 

a  rt  i   rri  •  ^  "1  ^ 

Totals  

22,972,696 
2,425,386 
1,442,518 
5,062,610 

11,133,505 
974,311 
549,092 
3,604,349 

34,106,201 
3,399,697 
1,991,610 
8,666,959 

31,903,210 

16,261,257 

48,164,467 

March  4,  1915. 

5,496,214 
283,132 
1,695,870 
2,907,950 
113,441 

3,539,981 

9,036,195 
283,132 
2,575,858 
5,410,400 
113,441 

879,988 
2,502,450 

10,496,607 

6,922,419 

17,419,026 

March  5,  1914. 

10,565,681 
4,083,630 
3,975,399 
110,719 

7,620,142 
3,310,060 
2,818,718 

18,185,823 
7,393,690 
6,794,117 
110,719 

Totals  

18,735,429 

13,748,920 

32,414,349 
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TENDERS  INVITED. 

Australia. 

Melbourne,  February  5,  1917. 

Tender  forms  and  indents  have  been  forwarded  by  Mr.  D.  H.  Ross,  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner,  Melbourne,  for  equipment  required  by  the  Victorian  Railways, 
Melbourne;  the  New  South  Wales  Railways,  Sydney;  the  New  South  Wales  Stores 
Supply  Committee,  Sydney,  and  the  Postmaster-General's  Department,  Adelaide. 
These  tender  forms  are  open  to  the  inspection  of  Canadian  manufacturers  at  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa  (refer  File  No.  17424).  Particulars 
of  the  requirements,  together  with  the  date  on  which  the  tenders  close  at  Melbourne, 
are  briefly  outlined  thus : — 

VICTORIAN  RAILWAYS. 

No.  Date  Closing.  Particulars. 

30,750.  May  23,  1917. — 8,250  incandescent  electric  lamps. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES  RAILWAYS. 

The  following  indents  have  been  forwarded  by  the  New  South  Wales  Government 
Railways,  Sydney,  to  the  Agent-General  for  New  South  Wales,  123  Cannon  street, 
London,  E.C.,  England: — 


No.  Date.  Particulars.  Estimated  Cost. 

£      S.  d. 

3/17  January    9. — 300,000  horseshoe  seals  and  wires   242    0  0 

4/17  "       12. —       500  carbon  brushes   25  15  0 

5/17  "       16. —       120  feet  hard  fibre  tube   24    0  0 


NEW  SOUTH  WALES  GOVERNMENT  STORES  SUPPLY  COMMITTEE. 

The  following  indents  have  been  forwarded  by  the  New  South  Wales  Stores  Sup- 
ply Committee,  Sydney,  to  the  Agent-General  for  New  South  Wales,  123  Cannon 
street,  London,  E.C.,  England: — 


No.  Date.  Particulars.  Estimated  Cost. 

£      s.  d. 

B.A.  1565  January  27 — 12,400  boxes  paper  binders   475    0  0 

B. A.  1565  "       27 —     160  bibles,  as  specified   25    0  0 


POSTMASTER-GENERAL'S  DEPARTMENT,  ADELAIDE. 

Tenders  addressed  to  the  Deputy  Postmaster-General,  Adelaide,  are  as  follows: — 

No.  Date  Closing.  Particulars. 

460  May  23,  1917 —    8  millimmeters,  moving  coil  type. 

460  "    23,  1917 —    6  polarized  differential  B.P.O.  relays. 

460  "    23,  1917 — 140  morse  sounders. 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Weekly  Bulletin  there  hare  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  relating  to  Canadian  trade.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Inquiries  Branch,  Thb 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa/'  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto,  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at 
London,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Kingston,  Brandon,  Halifax,  Montreal,  Quebec,  St. 
John,  Sherbrooke,  Vancouver,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Saskatoon, 
Regina,  Winnipeg  Industrial  Bureau,  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal  and 
Moncton,  N.B. 

Please  Quote  the  Reference  Number  when  requesting  Addresses. 


CANADIAN  EXPORTERS'  NOTE. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  prohibited  list  of  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom 
is  subject  to  change  at  any  time,  Canadian  exporters  should  communicate  with  the 
Deputy  Minister,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  before  making 
arrangements  to  ship  any  of  the  subjoined  articles  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

See  list  of  Prohibited  Imports  into  Great  Britain  page  645  of  this  number  of 
the  Weekly  Bulletin. 


616.  Jute  rope. — An  exporter  of  sponges  in  the  Bahamas  requires  jute  rope  for 
baling  the  same  and  would  be  glad  to  secure  supplies  from  Canada. 

617.  Telephones. — A  Newfoundland  merchant  inquires  for  Canadian  manu- 
facturers of  telephones  for  departmental  stores. 

618.  Carriage  supplies. — A  carriage  manufacturer  in  Newfoundland  requests  to 
be  put  into  communication  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  wagon  axles  of  various 
kinds,  lf-inch.  5  leaf  side  springs,  eliptic  springs  and  malleable  cast  iron  and  fittings. 

619.  Whitewood,  etc. — A  manufacturer  of  heavy  and  light  wagons  in  St.  John's 
inquires  for  the  names  of  Canadian  exporters  of  carriage  whitewood  and  basswood. 

620.  Canned  salmon. — A  Liverpool  firm  who  trades  with  Spain,  Portugal,  the 
Mediterranean  and  South  America  is  desirous  of  hearing  from  actual  Canadian 
packers  of  canned  salmon,  prepared  to  appoint  buying  agents. 

621.  Starch  powder,  milk  powder,  maize  flakes,  farina  and  all  kinds  of 
farinaceous  goods.  A  Liverpool  produce  importer  wishes  to  get  into  touch  with 
Canadian  producers  of  the  above. 

622.  Dried  peas. — A  Liverpool  firm  is  in  the  market  for  considerable  quantities  of 
dried  blue  and  marrowfat  peas,  white  or  splitting  peas  not  desired.  Samples  should 
accompany  all  offers. 

623.  Canned  vegetables. — A  Liverpool  firm  wishes  to  deal  with  Canadian  exporters 
of  the  above. 

624.  Canned  salmon. — A  Liverpool  firm  wishes  to  get  into  touch  with  packers  of 
good  red  salmon  for  business  on  a  large  scale. 

625.  Magnesia  pipe  coverings. — A  Liverpool  firm  of  engineers'  merchants  wishes 
to  get  into  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  magnesia  sectional  pipe  covering-  and 
magnesia  plastic  for  boiler  and  steam  pipe  covering. 

626.  Asbestos  goods. — A  Liverpool  firm  is  in  a  position  to  place  very  substantial 
orders  for  asbestos  cloth  unproofed,  asbestos  twine,  asbestos  rope  and  asbestos  fibre. 
Samples  and  prices  are  asked  for. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 


Annual  Report. 

•Part      I. — Canadian  Trade.    (Price,  \5  cents.) 

Imports  into  and  Exports  from  Canada. 
(Itemized  and  General  Statements.) 

•Part     II. — Canadian  Trade.    (Price,  15  cents.) 

1.  With  France.  . 

2.  With  Germany. 

3.  With  United  Kingdom. 

4.  With  United  States. 

•Part  III. — Canadian  Tradb.    (Price,  to  cents.) 

With  British  and  Foreign  Countries. 

(Except  France,  Germany,  United  Kingdom  and  United  States.) 

•Part    IV. — Miscellaneous  Information.     (Price,  5  cents.) 
Bounties. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act,  Amendment  of. 

Lumber  and  Staple  Products. 

Revenue  and  Expenditure  of  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Statistical  Record  of  the  Progress  of  Canada. 
Tonnage  tables. 

•Part     V. — Grain  Statistics.     (Price,  15  cents.) 

•Part    VI. — Subsidized  Steamship  Service.    (Price,  to  cents.) 

•Part  VII. — Trade  or  British  and  Foreign  Countries.    (Price,  85  cents.) 

Monthly  Reports. 

Census  and  Statistics.  (Free.) 
•Trade  and  Commerce.     (Price,  20  cents.) 

Weekly  Bulletin.  (Free.) 

(Circulated  within  Canada  only.) 

Containing  Reports  of  Trade  Commissioners'  and  General  Trade  Information. 

Supplements  to  Weekly  Bulletin.  (Free.) 

Trade  of  China  and  Japan. 
Russian  Trade. 

Directory  of  Russian  Importers. 

The  German  War  and  Its  relation  to  Canadian  Trade. 
Handbook  for  Export  to  South  America. 
Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 
Toy  Making  in  Canada. 

The  Timber  Import  Trade  of  Australia. 

Export  Directory  of  Canada.  {Free.) 
Directory  of  Foreign  Importers.  (Free.) 
Canada  and  the  British  West  Indies.  (Free.) 

Canada,  the  Country  of  the  Twentieth  Century.    (Price,  cloth  cover,  $1.00;  paper 
cover,  75  cents.) 

•Canada  Tear-Book.    (Prioe,  $1.00.) 

•Criminal  Statistics.    (Price,  U  cents.) 

Grain  Inspection  in  Canada.  (Free.) 

List  of  Licensed  Elevators-  (Free.) 

•  May  be  had  at  the  prices  indicated  upon  application  to  the  King's  Printer,  Ottawa. 
Publications  marked  Free  may  be  had  by  those  interested  on  application  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
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COMMERCIAL   INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE. 


Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
by  Canadian  exporters  with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  name* 
and  addresses  of  trade  representatives.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  st 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f  at  foreign  port. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 

B.  S.  Webb,  Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos  Aires. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia. 

D.  H.  Ross,  address  for  letters — Box  140 
G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office — Stock  Exchange 
Building,  Melbourne.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados,  agent 
also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British  Guiana. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  13  Nanking  Road,  Shanghai. 
Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

A  T.  Quilez,  Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Lonja  del  Commercio,  Apartado  1290, 
Havana.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

France. 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17 
and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris. 
Cable  Address,  Stadacona. 

Japan. 

C.  F.  Crowe,  Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, P.O.  Box  109,  Yokohama.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

Holland. 

Ph.  Geleerd,  Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Zuidblaak  26,  Rotterdam.  Cable 
Adress,  Watermill. 


Newfoundland. 

W.  B.  Nicholson,  Bank  of  Montreal  Build- 
ing, Water  street,  St.  John's.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  Address.  Cana- 
dian. 

Russia. 

C.  F.  Just,  Canadian  Government  Commer- 
cial Agent,  Alexandrivskaia,  plosch  9, 
Petrograd,  Russia. 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Government  Com- 
mercial Agent,  Bukhgolza  Ulitza  No.  4, 
Omsk,  Siberia. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Norwich  Union  Buildings, 
Cape  Town.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom. 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street, 
London,  E.  C,  England.  Cable  Address, 
Sleighing,  London. 

J.    E.    Ray,    Central    House,  Birmingham. 

Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
J.  Forsyth    Smith,    Acting    Canadian  Trade 

Commissioner,    87   Union   street,  Glasgow, 

Scotland.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 
F.    A.    C    Bickerdike,    4    St.    Ann's  Square, 

Manchester.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 
J.   Forsyth    Smith,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North 

John  St.,  Liverpool.     Cable  Address,  Can- 

ti  acorn. 

N  .D.  Johnston,  Sun  Building,  Clara  street, 
Bristol.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 


Australia. 

Royal  Exchange 


B.    Millin,  The 
Sydney,  N.S.W. 

British  West  Indies- 
Edgar  Tripp,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad 

Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
R.  H.  Curry,  Nasseau,  Bahamas. 


Building, 


Norway  and  Denmark. 

C.  E.  Sontum,  Grubbeged,  No.  4,  Christian!*, 
Norway.    Cable  Addresses,  Sontums. 


F.  Roberts, 
Barcelona. 


Spain. 

British  Consulate  General, 
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CANADIAN  HIGH  COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 
United  Kingdom. 

W.  L  Griffith,  Secretary,  17  Victoria  Street,  London.  S.W..  England.     Cable  Address  Dominion, 
London, 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of  the 
more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the  Foreign 
Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  give  information  to  Canadians  who  wish  to  consult 
them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 


Brazil: 

Bahia,  British  Consul. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  British  Consul  General. 

Chile: 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul  General. 

Colombia: 

Bagota,  British  Consul  General 

Ecuador: 

Quitto,  British  Consul  General 
Guayqulll,  British  Consul. 

Egypt: 

Alexandria,  British  Consul  General. 

France: 

Havre,  British  Consul  General. 
Marseilles,  British  Consul  General 


Netherlands: 

Amsterdam,  British  Consul. 

Panama : 

Colon,  British  Consul 
Panama,  British  Vice-Consul 

Peru: 

Lima,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Portugal: 

Lisbon,  British  Consul. 

Russia: 

Moscow,  British  Consul  General. 
Petrograd,  British  Consul. 
Vladivostock,  British  Consul. 
Odessa,  British  Consul  General. 

Spain: 

Barcelona,  British  Consul  General. 
Madrid,  British  Consul. 


India: 

Calcutta,  Director  General  of  Commercial 
Intelligence. 

Italy: 

Genoa,  British  Consul  General 
Milan,  British  Consul 

Mexico: 

Mexico.  British  Consul  General 


Sweden: 

Stockholm,  British  Consul. 

Switzerland: 

Geneva,  British  Consul. 

Uruguay: 

Monte  Video,  British  Vice-Consul 

Venezuela: 

Caracas,  British  Vice-Consul 
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The  Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

The  purpose  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  is  to  promote  the  sale  of 
Canadian  products  abroad  and  to  provide  Canadian  Manufacturers  and  exporters 
with  information  regarding  trade  conditions  and  opportunities  in  countries  in 
which  Canadian  goods  are  likely  to  find  a  market. 

The  Department  gathers,  compiles  and  publishes  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin  and 
supplements  thereto  a  large  volume  of  useful  commercial  information.  Persons 
desiring  it  and  interested  in  Canadian  production  or  export  may  have  their  names 
placed  on  the  regular  mailing  list  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa.  There  is  no  subscription  to  the  Weekly  Bulletin  but  its 
circulation  is  strictly  confined  to  Canada. 

The  Department  invites  correspondence  from  Canadian  manufacturers  and 
exporters  upon  all  trade  matters. 


New  Canadian  Industries. 

If  you  know  of  any  new  industry  being  started  in  Canada  at  any  time,  write 
to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch,  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa,  giving  particulars  thereof. 


[If  extracts  are  Published  the  source  should  be  mentioned.] 
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GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Keport  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  Harrison  Watson.) 

London,  February  13,  1917. 

FOREIGN  TRADE  IN  JANUARY. 

Foreign  trade  in  J amiary  again  attained  very  high  figures  by  valuation,  and  while 
the  increase  is  largely  due  to  the  steady  advance  in  prices,  imports  reached  the  abso- 
lutely record  total  of  £90,565,311,  while  British  exports  at  £46,860,542  fell  but  little 
short  of  the  previous  best,  and  when  combined  with  re-exports  the  aggregate  £55,291,857 
stands  high  in  the  list. 

The  official  figures  issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade  are  in  comparison  with  those  of 
January,  1916,  and  December,  1916 : — 

•   January,  1917.    December,  1916.   January,  1916. 


Imports   £  90,565,311  £  75,406,306  £  74,9*8,241 

Exports   46,860,542  39,928,460  36,757,167 

Re-exports   8,431,315  6,018,633  8,830,172 


Totals    ..    ..    £145,857,168  £121,353,399  £120,535,580 


It  should  be  explained  that  the  somewhat  abnormal  increase  over  December  is 
partly  due  to  the  month  containing  three  more  working  days  than  the  previous  one, 
but  while  the  January  results  are  satisfactory  in  so  far  that  trade  was  well  main- 
tained despite  increasing  difficulties  of  navigation,  a  less  favourable  feature  was  the 
increase  of  the  "  adverse  balance  "  of  trade  from  roughly  £30,000,000  to  £35,000,000, 
while  in  January,  1916,  it  amounted  to  only  £29,000,000. 

In  further  comparison  with  a  year  ago  it  is  clear  that  the  increase  in  value  of 
imports,  which  amounted  to  just  over  £15,500,000,  is  wholly  caused  by  the  all-round 
advance  in  prices  during  the  past  twelve  months,  while  the  growth  in  exports,  which 
equals  about  £10,000,000,  is  similarly  affected,  although  not  to  quite  the  same  extent, 
by  this  cause. 

Of  the  augmented  value  of  imports  over  January,  1916,  £15,629,570,  no  less  than 
£13,500,000  are  represented  by  raw  materials  and  partly  manufactured  articles,  the 
chief  contributors  being  cotton,  £6,000,000,  and  wool,  £3,000,000,  while  oils,  etc., 
covered  the  remaining  £2,500,000. 

Food  and  drink  showed  an  increase  of  about  £2,500,000,  principally  attributable  to 
bacon  and  butter,  because  the  receipts  of  grain  and  flour  marked  a  considerable  reduc- 
tion. 

The  value  of  wholly  manufactured  goods  fell  away  by  nearly  £500,000  from 
January,  1916. 

As  to  exports  it  is  again  satisfactory  to  learn  that  over  £9,000,000  of  the  increase 
of  £10,000,000  in  the  produce  and  manufactures  of  the  United  Kingdom  related  to 
wholly  manufactured  goods,  and  while  the  outstanding  increases  were  £5,000,000  in 
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cotton  yarns  and  fabrics,  and  £1,500,000  in  woollen  goods,  there  was  a  very  general 
advance  in  the  list  all  round. 

The  augmentation  of  between  £1,250,000  and  £1,500,000'  in  raw  materials,  etc., 
is  wholly  due  to  coal. 

The  trade  returns  were  so  exhaustively  analyzed  only  a  month  ago  that  it  will 
suffice  to  note  here  that  in  comparison  with  January  a  year  ago  there  was  a  very 
heavy  decrease  in  the  receipt  of  several  staple  Canadian  lines. 

The  receipts  of  wheat  and  eggs  fell  away  by  practically  two-thirds  in  quantity 
in  each  case,  and  of  flour  by  a  half. 

Upon  the  other  hand  barley  increased  50  per  cent  in  quantity;  bacon  75  per 
cent  and  cheese  300  per  cent. 

Trade  with  Leading  Countries. 

With  the  January  accounts  the  Board  of  Trade  publishes  statistics  showing  the 
trade  by  valuation,  both  import  and  export,  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
principal  countries  of  the  world,  for  the  calendar  year  1916. 

The  figures  relative  to  Canada  and  to  most  of  the  leading  countries  are  repro- 
duced below  for  last  year  and  also  for  1913  for  purposes  of  comparison. 

Table  showing  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom — i.e.,  Imports,  Exports  {the  produce 
of  the  United  Kingdom),  and  Re-exports  {the  produce  of  Foreign  Countries, 
and  other  portions  of  the  British  Empire) — with  the  countries  indicated. 


Canada—  1914.  1915.  1916. 

Imports   £31,484,638  £40,988,851  £58,629,639 

Exports   17,380,671  13,292,713  18,008,089 

Re-exports  .   3,118,936  2,739,917  3,552,845 


Total   £51,984,245        £57,021,481  £80,190,573 


Australia — 

Imports   £36,852,879  £45,190,148  £36,195,380 

Exports                                         ..  33,641,929  28,965,698  35,898,514 

Re-exports   3,446,791  2,902,628  3,158,948 


Total   £73,941,599        £77,058,474  £75,252,842 


Union  of  South  Africa — 

Imports   £10,820,118  £11,043,936  £12,064,208 

Exports   18,828,748  10,291,308  23,079,585 

Re-exports   1,737,577  1,563,580  1,704,754 


Total   £31,386,443        £22,898,824  £36,848,547 


British  West  Indies — 

Imports   £2,372,802  £4,074,142  £5,003,041 

Exports   2,342,065  1,837,185  2,138,495 

Re-exports   380,836  400,034  337,951 


Total   £5,095,703  £6,311,361  £7,479,487 


British  India- 
Imports   £43,348,176  £62,213,614  £72,341,373 

Exports   62,888,506  45,603,792  52,808,682 

Re-exports   946,608  1,295,410  1,577,954 


Total   £107,183,290      £109,112,816  £126,728,009 


Egypt — 

Imports   £17,096,154  £21,791,363  £26,611,824 

Exports   7,758,671  8,052,552  11,234,841 

Re-exports   175,075  507,371  577,367 


Total   £25,029,900        £30,351,286  £38,424,032 
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Table  showing  Trade  of  United  Kingdom,  etc. — Continued. 


France —  1914.  1915.  1916. 

Imports   £37,774,178  £31,427,740  £26,648,351 

Exports   25,780,138  69,558,277  93,095,149 

Re-exports   9,272,122  11,671,102  14,772,333 


Total   £72,826,438      £102,657,119  £134,515,833 


Russia — 

Imports   £28,092,527  £21,424,998  £18,305,406 

Exports   14,441,322  13,432,172  24,990,651 

Re-exports   7,350,864  11,465,116  9,374,876 


Total   £49,884,713        £46,322,286  £52,670,933 


Belgium — 

Imports   £16,105,820  £1,577,804  £1,291,766 

Exports   8,279,400  189,444  255,581 

Re-exports     4,973,2S1  45,717  15,682 


Total   £29,388,501  £1,812,965  £1,563,029 


Italy- 
Imports   £  8,699,496  £11,258,452  £11,276,013 

Exports   12,867,782  13,929,053  20,454,622 

Re-exports   1,044,804  3,698,183  3,537,014 


Total   £22,612,082        £28,885,688  £35,267,649 


Sweden — 

Imports   £14,121,270  £19, S01, 659  £20,596,779 

Exports   7,768,329  6,278,672  6,581,077 

Re-exports   1,261,079  3,881,712  2,340,345 


Total   £23,153,678        £29,962,043  £29,518,201 


Norway — 

Imports   £  7,701,806  £13,690,481  £16,674,233 

Exports   6,420,194  •    7,286,938  10,890,867 

Re-exports   757,064  2,065,008  1,362,523 


Total   £14,879,064        £23,042,427  £28,927,623 


Netherlands — 

Imports   £24,310,821  £23,418,757  £22,187,044 

Exports   13,365,644  18,036,837  24,056,270 

Re-exports   7,306,079  12,439,424  8,931,722 


Total   £44,982,544        £53,895,018  £55,175,036 


Denmark — 

Imports   £25,376,023  £22,569,927  £21,944,779 

Exports   5,837,553  7,778,962  11,430,010 

Re-exports   1,322,629  4,095,928  2,789,585 


Total   £32,536,205        £34,444,817  £36,164,374 


Switzerland — 

Imports   £10,064,436  £15,251,744  £15,507,696 

Exports   2,988,141  3,601,939  4,579,657 

Re-exports   572,988  499,457  1,064,029 


Total   £13,635,565        £19,353,140  £21,151,382 


Spain — 

Imports   £14,114,182  £18,864,493  £25,021,532 

Exports   6,378,604  6,190,270  8,524,288 

Re-exports   763,457  1,263,186  1,662,528 


Total   £21,256,243        £26,317,949  £35,208,348 


Portugal — 

Imports   £3,167,158  £3,980,092  £  5,272,277 

Exports   2,753,047  3,203,709  4,101,525 

Re-exports   546,254  829,258  915,567 


Total   £6,466,459  £8,013,059  £10,289,369 
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Table  showing  Trade  of  United  Kingdom,  etc. — Continued. 

United  States—  1914.  1915.  1916. 

Imports   £138,575,284  £237,773,576  £292,073,303 

Exports   34,035,430  26,167,551  32,689,730 

Re-exports   30,004,245  30,346,307  31,898,403 


Total   £202,614,959      £294,287,434  £356,661,436 


Argentina — 

Imports                                    ..  £37,219,290  £63,876,814  £51,591,959 

Exports  .   14,578,341  11,516,158  13,953,156 

Re-exports   502,327  595,012  650,107 


Total   ..    ..        £52,299,958        £75,987,984  £66,195,222 


Brazil — 

Imports   £  7,978,632  £  8,256,879  £  9,035,123 

Exports   6,265,453  5,151,470  6,716,852 

Re-exports    335,758  428,946  394,617 


Total   £14,579,843        £13,837,295  £16,146,592 


China- 
Imports   £  4,718,854  £  7,034,852  £  8,334,787 

Exports   •       13,014,437  8,545,505  10,698,727 

Re-exports                                   ..  122,595  76,247  157,486 


Total   £17,855,886        £15,656,604  £19,191,000 


Japan — 

Imports   £4,105,214  £  9,379,432  £12,491,059 

Exports   8,354,485  4,876,655  7,501,180 

Re-exports   206,290  302,769  467,650 


Total   £12,665,989        £14,558,856  £20,459,889 


Germany — 

Imports   £47,049,343  £200,880  £102,980 

Exports   23,080,268    — 

Re-exports   13,357,005    — 


Total   £83,486,616  £200,880  £102,980 


Austria-Hungary — 

Imports   £4,421,712  £48,531  £6,681 

Exports   2,676,345   

Re-exports                                   ..  753,590    — 


Total   £7,851,647  £48,531  £6,681 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
{Mr.  J.  E.  Ray.) 

Birmingham,  February  9,  1917. 

CONDITION  OF  THE  BRITISH  EGG  MARKET. 

An  enormous  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  imported  eggs  was  recorded  during  the 
year  1916,  and  this  was  accompanied  by  a  phenomenal  increase  of  values  compared 
with  pre-war  prices.  Imports  in  1913  were  179,833  tons;  but  last  year  they  fell  to 
55,053  tons.  In  the  former  year,  63  eggs  per  unit  of  the  population  were  imported, 
and  in  1916  they  numbered  only  nineteen,  a  decline  of  4-1  eggs  per  head  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

The  total  number  of  eggs  imported  during  1913  was  2,589,594,000,  and  in  1916, 
792,769,320,  a  decrease  of  nearly  70  per  cent. 
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Prices  of  Eggs. 

The  following  table  illustrates  the  rise  in  values  since  1900: — 

Per  great  hundred. 

1900   6s.     5£d.        $1  57 

1906   7s.    6|d.         1  82 

1913   8s.  lOJd.         2  14 

1916   14s.    4£d.         3  48 

It  will  be  seen  that  from  1913  (a  pre-war  year)  to  1916,  the  advance  was  5s.  6d. 
($1.33)  per  120. 

IMPORTS  OF  DEAD  POULTRY. 

Imports  of  dead  poultry  last  year  declined  by  over  50  per  cent  compared  with 
1913.    The  respective  quantities  and  values  were: — 

Quantities.  Values.  (Approx.) 
Cwt.                     £  $ 

1913   278, 465  954,540  4,772,700 

1916   137,382  635,986  3,179,930 

The  imports  from  Russia,  Great  Britain's  main  source  of  supply  in  normal 
times,  fell  from  $1,700,000  in  1913  to  $280,000  last  year.  The  packers  of  the  United 
States-  have  taken  advantage  of  the  situation,  as  imports  from  that  country  which 
were  valued  in  1913  at  $1,000,000,  rose  in  1915  to  $1,580,000,  and  last  year  to  $1,310,000 
(a  slight  decrease  compared  with  1915).  Canadian  packers  have  also  considerably 
increased  their  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom,  sales  having  increased  from  $55,000 
in  1912  to  $126,000  in  1915.  In  the  official  statistics  relating  to  imports  in  1916,  the 
quantities  and  values  received  from  Canada  are  not  quoted.  They  are  included  in 
M  Other  Countries  "  which  item  records  a  substantial  increase  over  1915. 

Larger  quantities  than  usual  were  imported  from  Canada  last  year  by  firms  in 
this  district,  and  the  feeling  among  poultrymen  is  that  Canadian  packers  will  be 
called  upon  for  additional  supplies  this  year  if  the  present  condition  of  scarcity  con- 
tinues, which  is  more  than  probable. 

DEMAND  FOR  WOOD  MANUFACTURES. 

The  demand  for  small  wood  manufactures,  spade,  fork,  shovel  and  pick-handles 
continues,  but  importers  have  little  hope  of  obtaining  adequate  supplies  owing  to 
conditions  only  too  well  known  to  all  those  who  are  engagjed  in  commercial  enter- 
prise. 


RUSSIA. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  C.  F.  Just.) 

Petrograd,  January  22,  1917. 

LAW  FOR  THE  TRANSFER  OF  COMMERCIAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  UNDERTAKINGS. 

The  absence  of  a  law  regulating  the  transfer  of  commercial  and  industrial  under- 
takings has  hitherto  given  much  cause  for  trouble  and  uncertainty  as  the  fictitious 
transfer  of  a  business  was  always  considered  by  persons  wanting  to  evade  liability 
for  their  debts  as  the  best  way  to  cover  such  fraud. 

A  new  law  promulgated  on  July  16,  1916,  makes  a  continuance  of  such  fraudulent 
action  impossible.  Agreements  concerning  transfers  of  this  character  must  now  be 
made  before  a  notary  and  must  be  fully  registered  in  the  notarial  books.    The  agree- 
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ment  must  be  accompanied  by  a  very  detailed  list  giving  all  the  debts  and  liabilities 
of  the  undertaking  with  a  full  list  of  the  creditors  and  of  the  amounts  due.  The 
notary  is  bound  within  three  days'  time  after  the  conclusion  of  the  agreement  to 
publish  a  notice  in  the  Official  Gazette;  the  same  notice  to  be  furnished  also  to  certain 
authorities,  and  a  special  notice  in  writing  to  each  of  the  creditors  enumerated  in  the 
said  list  advising  them  of  the  transfer.  As  regards  liabilities  both  seller  and  purchaser 
assume  joint  responsibility  for  them.  The  liability  of  the  purchaser  for  the  debts  of 
the  undertaking  remains  in  force  during  five  years  from  the  date  of  the  transfer 
deed.  In  case  of  a  commercial  and  industrial  undertaking  belonging  to  a  single 
individual  being  transferred  into  a  private  or  limited  liability  company,  the  new 
company  is  responsible  for  all  the  liabilities  which  it  has  acquired. 

If  the  purchaser  be  the  husband  or  a  near  relative  of  the  seller,  then  the 
responsibility  of  the  purchaser  remains  in  force  during  ten  years.  The  same  rule 
applies  in  cases  when  a  transfer  of  an  undertaking  has  been  made  in  contravention 
of  the  new  law. 

Exemptions  from  New  Law. 
Exemptions  from  the  operation  of  the  new  law  apply  to : — 

(a)  Small  shops  having  only  one  shop  assistant,  or  not  more  than  four  workmen; 

(b)  To  the  transfer  of  undertakings  belonging  to  the  Crown; 

(c)  To  the  transfer  of  one  liability  company  to  another. 

As  regards  (a)  it  was  not  thought  worth  while  to  enforce  these  complicated 
formalities  for  very  small  concerns,  and  as  for  (Z>)  and  (c)  the  position  of  the  Crown 
and  the  laws  on  limited  liability  companies  provide  sufficient  guarantee  for  fair  dealing. 

Protection  of  Creditors  for  Recovery  of  Debt. 

The  new  law  contains  rules  concerning  the  declaration  of  nullity  of  all  fraudulent 
agreements  under  which  inter  alia  the  court  can  order  the  restitution  to  the  creditor 
of  the  debtor's  property  which  has  been  transferred  to  a  third  party;  award  damages 
to  a  person  who  suffers  damage  from  the  declaration  of  nullity  of  agreement  he  has 
entered  into  with  a  debtor;  the  heirs  of  persons  with  whom  the  agreement  has  been 
entered  into  are  made  liable  to  the  creditor  in  the  same  way  as  the  deceased  person. 

Punishment  for  Infringement  of  Law. 

The  penal  clauses  of  the  law  impose  imprisonment  for  a  term  of  from  two  months 
to  one  year,  and  four  months  for  cases  of  contravention  of  the  law. 

The  foregoing  summary  has  been  prepared  from  an  article  dealing  with  this 
law  by  W.  A.  J.  Halpern,  advocate  of  the  Court  of  Appeal,  Petrograd,  in  the  December, 
1916,  issue  of  "The  International  Law  Notes"  (Baker,  Yoorhis  &  Co.,  New  York), 
a  copy  of  which  can  be  seen  in  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
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AUSTRALIA. 

Eeport  of  Commercial  Agent. 
(Mr.  B.  Millin.) 

Sydney,  N.S.W.,  February  7,  .1917. 

TRADE  OF  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

Balance  sheets  of  corporations  for  the  half  year  ended  31st  December  last,  illustrate 
the  trend  of  trade  during  these  times. 

Profits  shown  by  the  banking  representatives  are  slightly  beyond  normal,  while 
profits  shown  by  shipping  companies  and  those  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  war 
requirements  are  well  beyond  normal.  On  the  other  hand — although  there  are  excep- 
tions— other  companies  exhibit  profits  which  are  notably  below  their  capital  earnings 
of  the  pre-war  period. 

The  figures  of  the  balance  sheets,  together  with  the  known  facts  of  the  financial 
situation,  give  some  indication  of  what  we  may  look  for  this  year.  With  less  money 
spent  on  public  works  many  people  in  the  mass  will  have  less  money  to  spend  and  this 
indicates  a  period  of  slack  trade  and  lower  profits. 

With  values  high,  and  the  future  of  prices  extremely  difficult  to  forecast,  it  is 
natural  that  operations  are  conducted  with  the  utmost  caution.  Prices  are  high 
in  the  world's  markets  and  practically  every  shipment  from  overseas  shows  increased 
cost.  Spot  prices  have  a  general  tendency  to  harden,  and  in  several  lines  stocks  are 
abnormally  low.  This  state  of  affairs  is  attributable  to  the  fact  that  indents  have  been 
curtailed  to  the  smallest  dimensions  for  many  months  past. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES  WOOLLEN  MILLS. 

New  South  Wales  woollen  mills  have  never  known  such  an  active  year  in  all  their 
history  as  last  season.  The  mills  have  concentrated  their  whole  endeavours  in  supply- 
ing the  enormous  demand  for  khaki,  blankets,  and  underclothing  for  the  military 
authorities.  Manufacturing  has  been  exclusively  from  crossbred  wools  of  which  khaki 
goods  and  blankets  have  engaged  the  entire  attention  of  the  trade. 

The  wool  top  making  industry  has  experienced  a  very  busy  season  and  the  two 
mills  at  Sydney  have  been  kept  going  at  their  fullest  capacity. 

Under  the  Commonwealth  Bounties  Act  of  1907,  bounties  were  payable  on  combed 
wool  or  tops  exported  from  the  Commonwealth,  provided  they  were  produced  therein. 
The  maximum  amount  of  bounty  paid  may  not  exceed  £10,000  per  annum,  but  any 
unexpended  sum  not  paid  may  be  carried  forward  and  be  available  for  the  following 
years. 

In  the  past  five  years  the  bounties  earned  amounted  to  £56,000,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  industry  has  now  been  placed  on  such  a  firm  footing  that  some  manufac- 
turers feel  quite  independent  of  the  payment  of  future  bounties. 

A  modern  carbonizing  plant,  for  the  treatment  of  inferior  wools  is  now  being  con- 
structed at  Sydney  which  will  have  a  material  effect  on  values  of  very  faulty  wools, 
the  bulk  of  which  were  treated,  in  pre-war  times,  in  Belgium  and  Germany. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES  BUILDING  TRADE. 

The  year  1916  was  the  dullest  in  the  building  trades  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 
Bricks  are  generally  used  for  walls  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  delivery  of  bricks  for 
the  year  1916  showed  a  falling  off  of  56  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  previous  year. 
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There  has  been  no  improvement  so  far  this  year,  and  as  much  work  as  possible  is 
being  held  up  until  the  war  is  over,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  architects  hold  a 
considerable  number  of  plans  for  contemplated  buildings.  Although  a  large  number  of 
mechanics  are  out  of  work  there  has  been  no  lowering  of  wages,  and,  obviously,  no 
reduction  in  the  cost  of  building  materials. 

The  opinion  is  generally  expressed  that  after  the  war  is  over  freights  will  be  easier, 
but  materials  will  be  scarce.  According  to  many  architects  and  builders,  those  who 
postpone  building  operations  will  not  be  in  any  better  position  for  some  considerable 
time  after  the  war  is  over  than  they  are  at  present. 

NEW   SOUTH   WALES  RAILWAY  DEPARTMENT. 

An  interesting  exhibition  has  just  been  held  to  illustrate  how  the  war  has  impelled 
the  Railway  and  Tramway  Department  to  manufacture  many  articles  which  were  pre- 
viously imported.  The  articles  manufactured  were  principally  stampings  and  castings, 
both  of  steel  and  brass,  and  the  officers  of  the  department  state  that,  with  the  experience 
gained,  the  importation  of  numerous  fittings  is  no  longer  necessary.  In  many  cases 
the  articles  were  turned  out  at  a  lesser  cost  than  the  imported  goods.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  supplies  for  the  Commonwealth  Government's  railways,  all  goods  imported  for 
the  state-owned  (and  private)  railways  are  subject  to  the  payment  of  the  regular  tariff 
rates  of  customs  duty. 

THE  PUBLIC  WORKS  POLICY. 

The  State  premier  recently  announced  that  as  the  outcome  of  shortened  loan 
funds  some  measure  of  shrinkage  in  the  volume  of  public  works  is  unavoidable. 

The  annual  rate  of  expenditure  has  been  £8,000,000.  It  is  now  being  reduced  to 
£6,000,000.  The  general  plan  will  be  to  press  on  at  present  with  works  that  are  near 
completion.   If  any  works  have  to  be  suspended  it  will  be  those  in  the  beginning  stages. 

RUSSIAN  TRADE  AMBASSADORS. 

The  possibility  of  Russia  establishing  considerable  business  with  Australia  is  now 
the  subject  of  inquiry  by  two  trade  ambassadors — representing  merchants  in  Eastern 
Russia — who  have  just  arrived  at  Sydney. 

The  nature  of  their  business  is  chiefly  in  connection  with  the  purchase  of  raw 
materials,  tallow  being  one  of  the  most  important. 

It  is  stated  by  them  that  Russia  can  supply  timber,  veneers,  furniture,  cutlery, 
glassware,  perfumery,  dry  goods,  and  many  other  manufactured  articles,  and  requires 
Australian  wool,  tallow,  hardwoods,  and  other  commodities. 

TRADE  WITH  INDIA. 

New  South  Wales  commercial  houses  doing  business  with  India  are  somewhat 
alarmed  at  the  possibility  of  business  being  brought  to  a  standstill  owing  to  the  pro- 
hibition on  the  exportation  of  gold,  which  prevents  Indian  traders  from  receiving 
the  balances  on  their  credit  notes.  The  position  has,  however,  been  momentarily 
relieved  through  the  banks  of  India  agreeing  to  receive  moderate  drafts.  How  long 
such  a  system  of  financing  will  last  cannot  be  foreseen.  New  South  Wales  trade  with 
India  is  relatively  a  large  slice  of  the  total  trade.  The  total  value  of  imports  from 
India  in  1915-16  was  £1,521,000,  whilst  goods  valued  at  £485,768=  were  exported.  The 
balance,  therefore,  in  favour  of  exporters  in  India  is  very  considerable. 
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Following  are  some  of  the  principal  lines  imported: — 


Value. 

Bran  bags   £161,267 

Corn  and  flour  sacks   426,049 

Ore  bags   4,867 

Woolpacks   15.5,049 

Hessian   144,297 

Rice  (undressed)   96,193 

"     (cleaned)   104,529 

Timber   12,243 

Tea   143,275 

Goatskins,  etc   26,091 

Linseed  oil   3,549 

Lubricating  oil   3,010 


New  South  Wales  exports  horses,  copper  ingots,  pig-lead,  silver  and  gold  bullion, 
meals  in  tins,  jam  and  tallow. 


THE  NEXT  WHEAT  CROP. 

The  New  South  Wales  Government  in  order  to  encourage  the  growth  of  food- 
stuffs for  the  Empire,  has  decided  to  guarantee  a  minimum  of  three  shillings  per 
bushel  for  wheat  grown  for  the  1917-18  harvest.  This  guaranteed  price  is  for  f.a.q. 
standard  wheat  delivered  at  country  railway  stations.  The  scheme,  briefly,  is  that 
no  farmer  shall  get  less  than  three  shillings  per  bushel  net  for  his  wheat  at  the  harvest 
railway  station,  while  he  will  be  fully  entitled  to  any  more  that  may  be  realized.  The 
Government  considers  that  it  owes  a  duty  to  the  Imperial  Government  and  the  British 
Empire  to  encourage,  as  far  as  lies  in  its  power,  the  growing  of  food  supplies  for  the 
Empire. 

Basing  the  calculation  upon  crops  of  various  capacities,  the  financial  responsibility 
of  the  Government  will  be  as  follows: — 

For  a  30,000,000  bushel  crop   £4,500,000 

40,000,000            "    6,000,000 

50,000,000            "    7,500,000 

60,000,000            "   9,000,000 


A  further  expenditure  would  also  be  involved  in  handling  the  wheat  and  convey- 
ing it  to  the  seaport,  and  reckoning  this  at  seven  shillings  per  bushel,  the  additional 
financial  responsibility  of  the  Government  will  be: — 

For  a  30,000,000  bushel  crop   £  875,000 

40,000,000            "        .'   1,166,000 

50,000,000            "    1,458,600 

60,000,000            "    1,750,000 


Thus,  with  a  crop  estimate  of  50,000,000  bushels,  the  Government  will  be  liable 
up  to  the  extent  of  £9,000,000. 
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DEMAND  FOR  SPANNERS  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Under  date  of  January  8,  1917,  Mr.  W.  J".  Egan,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner, 
Cape  Town,  writes  that  there  is  a  demand  from  all  centres  in  South  Africa  for  a 
supply  of  spanners  from  Canada. 

Johannesburg  and  district  purchase  these  tools  in  large  quantities.  The  illustra- 
tion No.  1  is  for  a  Clyburn  spanner,  and  some  idea  of  the  quantity  imported  is  shown 
in  the  following  figures,  which  represent  the  sales  for  six  months  by  one  firm  of  agents 
and  importers  in  the  Johannesburg  district: — 

Size.  6".  8".             10*.  12".  14".  16".  18". 

Quantity   88  187             100  523  1,0-2,8  194  352 

Present  price.   ..each.  3s.  3d.  3s.  lOd.  4s.  8d.  5s.  9d.  6s.  4d.  7s.  3d.  7s.  9d. 

Pre-war  price  .  .    "  4s.  3d.  4s.    9d.  6s.  Od.  7s.  Od.  8s.  Od.  9s.  6d.  lOd.  Od. 

The  pre-war  price  was  subject  to  a  discount  of  52^  per  cent. 

Both  the  present  and  pre-war  prices  are  f.o.b.  English  port,  packing  extra. 


Spanners  as  demanded  in  South  Africa. 


The  illustration  No.  2  shows  a  drop-forged  single-end  spanner,  which  is  sold  in 
good  quantities,  and  the  illustration  No.  3  shows  a  drop-forged  double-end  spanner. 

If  there  are  any  Canadian  manufacturers  prepared  to  export  these  tools  their 
attention  is  drawn  to  Trade  Inquiry  No.  032',  published  in  this  issue  of  the  Weekly 
Bulletin,  making  demand  for  supply  of  spanners  and  wrenches.  Samples  and  other 
particulars  sent  to  this  office  will  have  immediate  attention. 


BRITISH  OPENING  FOR  BENT-WOOD  HOOPS  FOR  TRUNKS. 

Mr.  Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  London,  in  a  report  to 
this  Department  states  that  upon  several  occasions  during  the  past  two  years  refer- 
ence has  been  made  to  the  demand  created  among  manufacturers  of  trunks  in  this 
country  for  a  new  source  of  supply  of  bent-wood  hoops,  resulting  from  the  cutting 
off  of  shipments  from  Austria,  from  which  these  bends  were  formerly  obtained  almost 
exclusively. 

Although  the  manufacture  of  trunks,  hat  boxes,  etc.,  has  fallen  off  considerably, 
owing  to  reduced  travelling  facilities,  the  shortage  of  hoops  has  grown  because  it  is 
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understood  that  attempts  made  to  produce  them  in  this  country  have  been  so  far 
unsuccessful.  This  is  said  to  be  partly  due  to  the  absence  of  suitable  home-grown  wood 
.and  the  difficulty  of  treating  imported  timber  owing  to  the  necessity  of  the  bending 
being  done  before  it  loses  its  moisture,  and  partly  because  the  process  used  in  Austria 
is  a  special  one,  details  of  which  are  not  known  here. 

While  these  bends  are  mainly  made  from  beech  wood,  elm,  if  white  in  colour,  is 
considered  a  suitable  substitute,  and  ash  could  also  be  used,  and  as  Canada  produces 
in  any  case  considerable  quantities  of  elm,  one  of  the  above  obstacles  would  be  over- 
come in  so  far  that  the  wood  could  be  treated  while  the  sap  is  in  it. 

Under  these  circumstances,  and  as  the  consumption  of.  these  bends  is  a  large 
one,  the  opening  which  is  likely  to  be  a  permanent  one  should  be  of  considerable 
interest  to  Canada,  so  it  is  thought  desirable  to  supplement  information  previously 
transmitted  by  more  elaborate  details  which  have  been  kindly  furnished  by  a  firm 
which  previously  imported  large  quantities  of  the  hoops  from  Austria,  and  state  their 
willingness  and  ability  to  handle  large  quantities  from  Canada  if  a  satisfactory 
article  can  be  supplied  at  a  reasonable  price. 

Six  standard  sizes  are  used  in  the  trade,  generally  known  by  the  ISTos.  2,  3,  4,  5, 
6  and  7.  The  line  mostly  in  demand  is  that  with  flat  tops  suitable  for  "  cabin  "  and 
"Imperial"  trunks.  There  is  another  with  oval  tops  used  for  "basket"  trunks,  for 
which,  however,  the  demand  is  not  very  large. 

The  measurements  for  "  cabin  "  and  "  Imperial "  hoops  are  as  follows : — 


No.  2. 

No.  3. 

No.  4. 

No.  5. 

No.  6. 

No.  7 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

18| 

19 

20 

21 

22 

5 

5 

6 

6 

7 

Cabin  bottoms,  inside   depth.  .  . 

9 

9 

9 

10 

10 

11 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Imperial  bottoms,  inside  depth.  . 

.    .  .  14 

15 

15 

16 

17 

19 

The  measurement  of  width  is  essential  and  must  be  exact. 

The  section  of  the  wood  is  half-round,  measuring  1|  inches  by  §  and  the  hoops 
mostly  in  demand  are  unpolished  ones,  but  must  be  smooth  and  sandpapered  on  the 
surface. 

The  hoops  are  sold  in  pairs — one  "  cabin  "  top  and  one  "  cabin  "  bottom  making 
one  pair  of  "  cabin "  hoops ;  one  "  Imperial "  top  and  one  "  Imperial "  bottom 
making  one  pair  of  "  Imperial "  hoops. 

The  following  diagram  illustrates  the  method  of  measurements  set  forth  in  the 
table  :— 


Methods  of  measurement  of  trunk  hoops. 


Turning  to  prices,  while  any  estimate  must  obviously  be  only  of  a  general  nature, 
it  is  stated  that  quotations  before  the  war  made  by  Austria  and  Germany  were  as 
follows : — 

"  Cabin  hoops/'  28s.  per  100  pairs,  unpolished.  "  Imperial  hoops.,"  3>2s.  per  100 
pairs,  unpolished.    Free  delivery  London. 
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It  is  further  suggested  that  at  the  present  time  the  following  prices  could  be 
realized : — 

"  Cabin  hoops,"  48s.  per  100'  pairs,  unpolished.  "  Imperial  hoops,"  50s.  per  100 
pairs,  unpolished.    Free  delivery  London. 

As  regards  quantities  the  importer  furnishing  the  above  information  states  that 
his  pre-war  sales  exceeded  500,000  pairs  per  year,  and  as  this  is  only  one  of  several 
houses  known  to  be  importing  the  bends,  the  number  used  in  the  whole  country 
under  normal  conditions  must  be  very  considerable. 


TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  IN  CHINA. 

In  its  February  issue  the  American  Exporters'  Review  states  that  if  we  want  the 
trade  of  China  we  must  go  there  to  get"  it  or  at  least  work  through  trade  organiza- 
tions effectively  established  in  that  field.  China's  foreign  trade  is  handled  through 
foreign  organizations  in  China.    Very  little  indeed  of  this  trade  is  direct  trade. 

China  presents  to  us  probably  the  greatest  potentialities  for  our  foreign  trade  of 
any  country  in  the  world.  She  is  now  at  the  inception  of  a  vast  industrial  develop- 
ment. She  is  now  in  a  receptive  mood  in  her  attitude  toward  things  western.  With 
a  territory  nearly  a  third  again  as  large  as  the  United  States,  a  population  three  and 
a  half  times  as  great,  and  a  store  of  undeveloped  mineral  resources  probably  greater 
than  that  of  our  country,  China  to-day  asks  for  our  capital  to  assist  in  giving  her  the 
prosperity  and  advantages  which  the  nations  of  the  West  enjoy.  She  is  in  crying  need 
of  railways  as  she  has  but  6,000  miles  compared  to  our  240,000  miles.  She  has  coal 
in  probably  greater  abundance  than  the  United  States,  yet  she  to-day  imports  coal 
from  Japan.  She  has  iron,  tin,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  mercury,  antimony,  etc.,  in  great 
abundance,  but  must  have  foreign  capital,  machinery  and  engineering  skill  to  open 
these  vast  storehouses  of  treasure. 

The  new  China  wants  also  machinery  and  metal  products  of  all  descriptions 
to  assist  in  ushering  in  the  factory  age.  Her  industries  are  still  of  the  household 
sort  and  the  country  is  predominantly  agricultural.  With  the  average  wage  at  about 
ten  cents  a  day,  with  a  dense  population  of  industrious,  peace-loving  people,  and  with 
an  enormous  market  among  her  own  people,  China  is  well  adapted  to  manufacturing 
industries  and  will  have  them.    Somebody  will  furnish  the  machinery. 

Trade  follows  the  loan  in  China.  Those  furnishing  the  capital  will  build  China's 
railways,  develop  China's  marvelous  mineral  wealth,  and  equip  her  factories.  One 
of  the  disadvantages  under  which  we  have  in*  the  past  laboured  in  connection  with 
our  efforts  to  further  our  foreign  trade  lies  in  the  fact  that  our  bankers  and  our 
manufacturers  have  failed  to  co-operate. 

We  would  be  blind  indeed  if  we  failed  to  see  that  which  placed  Great  Britain 
in  the  front  ranks  of  the  nations  of  the  world  in  foreign  trade.  No  nation  has 
understood  better  the  significance  of  the  expression  "trade  follows  the  loan "  than 
lias  Great  Britain.  There  is,  however,  such  a  thing  as  an  intelligent,  as  distinguished 
from  an  unintelligent,  loan  in  this  connection.  Trade  will  only  follow  the  loan  when 
the  loan  is  so  made  as  to  encourage  it.  In  other  words,  we  should  use  intelligent  dis- 
crimination in  making  our  loans,  so  that  we  may  put  our  money  where  the  trade 
potentialities  are  greatest. 

Our  manufacturers  and  trade  interests  get  but  little  advantage  in  what  may  be 
termed  pure  banking  loans,  loans  which  permit  the  other  party  to  do  the  business 
and  simply  give  us  the  banker's  commission  or  return.  China  offers  to  us  one  of  the 
most  fertile  fields  in  the  world  for  our  capital,  for  the  reason  that  this  capital  will 
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assist  in  developing  work  which  will  bring  enormous  opportunities  for  the  use  of 
American  manufactured  products.  I  believe  I  am  right  in  the  statement  that  no 
other  country  in  the  world  offers  as  vast  opportunities  in  this  direction  as  does  China. 
Kailways  built  in  China  with  American  capital,  and  China  needs  upwards  of  100,000 
miles,  mean  American  materials  for  construction  and  rolling  stock.  Mines  opened  in 
China  with  American  capital  spell  opportunities  for  American  machinery  ^nd 
engineering  •  skill  and  also  afford  us  supplies  of  raw  material  greatly  needed  in  this 
country.  Industrial  plants  built  by  the  assistance  of  American  capital,  and  China 
needs  thousands  of  them,  mean  stupendous  opportunities  for  American  machinery, 
hardware  and  many  varied  lines  of  manufactured  products. 

Truly  China  is  reeking  in  opportunities  for  us  in  a  foreign  trade  way,  but  to 
avail  ourselves  of  these  opportunities  we  must  advance  capital,  skill  and  materials 
against  her  vast  wealth  of  undeveloped  resources.  This  means  that  our  bankers 
and  manufacturers  must  work  together.  This  means  that  we  must  approach  the 
China  trade  direct  and  not  loan  our  money  to  our  competitors  to  do  it  for  us.  Chicago 
has  shown  the  right  spirit  in  this  direction  in  negotiating  the  recent  loan  with  China. 
This  is  an  excellent  beginning,  but  it  is  only  a  beginning,  and  a  very  small  one. 
China  asks  that  it  be  followed  up  with  further  and  bigger  loans. 

When  I  met  the  President  of  China  in  personal  interview  last  summer  he  told 
me  that  his  people  welcome  very  heartily  American  capital,  materials  and  skill  in  the 
building  of  the  New  China.  China  looks  upon  America  as  her  friend,  and  not  only 
invites  but  begs  American  participation  in  the  developments  now  at  their  inception. 

Our  manufacturers  should  bear  in  mind  that  those  who  furnish  the  material  dur- 
ing the  early  stages  of  this  new  development  will  succeed  in  establishing  their  standards 
and  trade  marks  and  have  easy  going  in  the  future,  whereas  those  who  wait  for  others 
to  demonstrate  the  value  of  the  market,  will  find  themselves  crowded  out  later  by  the 
establishment  of  the  standards  of  their  competitors.  Take  your  eyes  off  of  war  orders 
for  a  few  moments  and  look  into  the  future,  and  where  can  you  find  a  brighter  prospect 
for  our  trade  than  among  the  industrious,  peace-loving  people  of  China,  now  awakened 
to  wonders  of  modern  industrialism  and  in  a  receptive  mood  to  what  the  West  has  to 
offer,  and  last  but  not  least  distinctly  friendly  to  Americans  and  things  American. 

We  are  missing  our  big  opportunities  in  trade  for  the  future  by  failing  to  avail 
ourselves  of  what  China  has  now  to  offer  us.  Let  us  get  busy  while  the  European 
war  is  still  on,  so  that  when  the  war  is  over  we  may  find  ourselves  well  entrenched 
in  what  will  prove  to  be  one  of  the  biggest  markets  in  the  world  for  our  wares.  Bankers 
and  manufacturers  must  work  together  if  this  trade  is  to  succeed  and  take  on  big 
proportions. 
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CANADIAN  PRODUCE  PRICES  IN  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  has  furnished  the  following  market 
(] notations  for  Canadian  produce  for  the  weeks  ended  January  10,  17,  24,  and  31, 
1917  :— 

FOR  WEEK  ENDING  JANUARY  10,  1917. 

Cheese- 
Bristol   133/  136/   per  cwt. 

Liverpool   132/G  135/6 

London   135/  138/ 

Glasgow    134/  136/ 

Butter- 
Bristol    -  -     per  cwt. 

Liverpool   -  -  u 

London   -  n 

Glasgow   204  206/  ., 

Bacon  (sides) — 

Bristol   110/  112/   per  cwt. 

Liverpool  ■   107/  112/ 

London                                                  ,   106/  112/ 

Glasgow   110/  112/ 

Hams  (long  cut,  green) — 

Bristol   -  -     per  cwt. 

Liverpool    -  -  ri 

London    106/  110/ 

Glasgow       -  -  ii 

FOR  WEEK  ENDING  JANUARY  17,  1917. 

Cheese — 

Bristol                                               ..  .    136/  138     per  cwt. 

Liverpool   136/  138 

London   136/  140/ 

Glasgow   -  138/ 

)• ' '  Butter- 
Bristol       -  -  ■» 

Liverpool     -  - 

London  . .    -  -  » 

Glasgow     -  204  n 

Bacon  (sides) — 

Bristol   112/  114/ 

Liverpool   110/  114/ 

London   114/  116/ 

Glasgow   114/  116/ 

Hams  (long  cut,  green) — 

Bristol   -  -  ii 

Liverpool   104/  110/ 

London   108/  114/ 

Glasgow      -  -  ii 

FOR  WEEK  ENDING  JANUARY  24,  1917. 

Cheese — 

Bristol   140/-  144/ -per  cwt. 

Liverpool    140/6  142/- 

London   140/-  144/- 

Glasgow   -  140/-  M 

Butter — 

Bristol  

Liverpool   

London    

Glasgow   -  200/-    per  cwt. 
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for  week  ending  January  24,  1917.. — Continued. 


Bacon  (sides)— 

Bristol. .                                                                 . .  .  114/-      116/-per  cwt. 

Liverpool   Ill/-  115/- 

Loudon     110/-  116/- 

Glasgow   -         116/-  ii 

Hams  (long  cut,  green)— 

Bristol    

Liverpool   105/-  112/- 

London. . .  —   110/-  116/-     per  cwt. 

Glasgow    -         -  H 

FOR  WEEK  ENDING  JANUARY  31,  1917. 

Cheese — 

Bristol   144/-       148-per  cwt. 

Liverpool   144/6       146/-  " 

London    142/-      146/-  u 

Glasgow  ,     -         144/-  n 


Butter- 
Bristol  . 
Liverpool 
London . . 
Glasgow . , 


Bacon  (sides)— 

Bristol   115/-  117/-  „ 

Liverpool    113/-  117/-  .. 

London   Ill/-  116/-  ., 

Glasgow   -  120/-  „ 

Hants—  (Long  cut,  green) — 

Bristol    -  - 

Liverpool    106/-  113/-  ,. 

London  .'   108/-  114/-  „ 

Glasgow  
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BRITISH  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCE  IMPORTS. 

This  account  furnished  by  the  Canadian  HigJi  Commissioner's  office  in  London, 
shows  the  quantities  of  certain  kinds  of  agricultural  produce  imported  into  the  United 

Kingdom  in  the  week  ended  February  3,  1917,  together  with  quantities  imported  the 
corresponding  week  of  the  previous  year: — 


Quantities. 

lyio. 

Animals  living — 

  No. 

14 

8 

Fresh  Meat- 
Meat,  unenumerated — 

 Cwt. 

*82,177 

xfZ, Zoo 
6,816 

1  K  COR 

10,  boo 

*  99,224 

*i  or*  oki 

9,191 

on  no  i 

Salted  or  Preserved  Meat — 

Pork  

Meat,  unenumerated — 

Meat  preserved  otherwise  than  by  salting  (including  tinned  and  canned) 

164,200 
2,373 
32,715 
688 

85 
18,067 

102,957 
355 
10.613 
172 

144 
11,903 

Dairy  Produce  and  Substitutes — 

39,128 
54,061 
35,446 

43,727 
28,912 
9,229 

Kggs  

 Gt.  Hnd. 

 Value  £ 

43,161 
61 

182,699 
5,584 
110 

10,383 

66,126 
1,231 
473 

 Cwt. 

4,767 
39,816 

13,610 
13,817 

Corn,  Grain,  Meal  and  Flour — 

Particulars 
discontinued 
temporarily. 

Fruit,  raw — 

Hops  

35,303 
1,244 
14 
5,512 

31,803 
2,107 

*  Including  certain  importations  made  in  previous  weeks,  particulars  of  which  could  not 
be  given  at  the  time. 
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THE  COMMERCIAL  POSITION  OF  SWEDEN,  NORWAY  AND  DENMARK 

AFTER  THE  WAR. 

In  discussing  the  negotiations  of  the  Swedish  Commission  which  lately  visited 
Great  Britain  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  trade  between  the  two  countries,  Kelly's 
Monthly  Trade  Review  goes  on  to  consider  the  prospective  commercial  and  trading 
outlook  with  Scandinavia  and  Denmark,  of  which  the  subjoined  particulars  are  taken. 

Sweden  faces  Russia  and  for  years  distrusted  her.  Germany,  prosperous,  efficient 
and  highly  organized,  has  for  long  been  exploiting  that  distrust.  Germans  have  per- 
meated many  of  Sweden's  trade  activities  and  Stockholm,  within  twenty-four  hours 
of  Berlin,  has  been  within  Teuton  influence.  But  the  Germany  of  after-the-war  will 
be  a  changed  factor.  She  will  be  burdened  by  her  debts,  staggering  under  the  colossal 
task  of  recuperation  and  unable  to  threaten  attack  for  a  long  time  to  come.  To-day 
Mr.  Branting  expresses  the  view  that  "  the  sympathy  of  all  the  labour  movement  in 
Sweden  is  with  the  Allies."  That  labour  movement  includes  a  large  majority  of 
Sweden's  people  which  the  latest  census  analyzes  thus: — 


Agriculture  and  fishing   2,663,000 

Industry   1,831,000 

Trade  and  transport  .-   670,000 

Public  service  and  professions   358,00'0 


Sweden's  position  now  is  that  in  the  absence  of  general  agreement  with  the  Allies, 
the  necessary  restrictions  have  retarded  certain  of  her  trades.  The  margarine  fac- 
tories, for  instance,  are  at  a  standstill  because  copra  is  not  to  be  obtained  from  over- 
seas. Lack  of  wool  and  cotton  has  injured  textile  industries.  The  stone  and  granite 
trade  has  been  stopped  and  10,000  people  thrown  out  of  work. 

But  the  war,  on  the  other  hand,  has  extended  many  industries.  The  wood  trade  is 
very  active.  Iron  industries  have  developed  enormously,  so  much  that  Mr.  Wahlberg, 
chief  of  the  Iron  Trade  Association,  recently  said :  "  We  have  not  enough  men  and 
cannot  get  them  although  wages  have  risen  from  15  per  cent  to  25  per  cent  in  some 
cases."  As  stated,  on  the  balance,  Sweden  is  not  losing  by  the  war.  The  figures  of  her 
national  income  show: — 


Kronor. 

1912   1,675,689,896 

1913   1,802,345,381 

1914   1,935,958,777 

1915   1,931,958,027 


It  is  for  Sweden  under  such  a  generally  favourable  outlook  to  prepare  the  way  so 
that  she  shall  not  recede  from  prosperity  after  the  war.  Her  first  essential  is  improved 
means  of  communication  with  contiguous  nations.  The  greater  prosperity  alike  of 
Sweden,  Norway  and  Denmark  lies  in  the  recognition  of  their  favourable  geographical 
positions  as  the  halfway  houses  of  the  great  manufacturing  interests  of  the  West  and 
the  colossal  natural  resources  of  the  East. 

The  Swedish  Government  is  alive  to  the  possibilities,  and  with  great  enterprise 
has  elaborated  a  scheme  of  steamship  ferries  and  has  offered  financial  assistance  in 
co-operation  with  the  Swedish  State  railways  for  its  development.  Under  these  tenta- 
tive proposals,  daily  steamer-ferries  would  be  established  between  English  ports  and 
Gothenburg  to  link  up  with  the  State  railways  to  Stockholm ;  connect  with  the  steamer- 
ferry  to  the  Finnish  coast  near  Helsingfors,  and  complete  the  journey  over  the  present 
Russian  railways  to  Petrograd  and  other  Russian  centres. 

The  first  advantage  would  be  the  elimination  of  German  railways  as  a  tap  for  the 
Empires  east  and  west.    Time  would  be  saved,  for  travellers  greater  comfort  would  be 
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assured  ;•  customs  examinations  and  delays  would  be  reduced,  and  business  for  Scan- 
dinavia would  increase.  Set  out  in  tabular  form,  the  advantages  of  the  new  proposals 
as  between  England,  Norway,  Sweden  and  Russia  are  apparent: — 

Present  Route.  ,  Suggested  Route. 

Newcastle  |  Newcastle  .  .  }  Train  ferry. 

Bergen.  .  .  .  j"  By  steamer.  Gothenburg.  J 

Christiana.  Gothenburg.  \ 

Charlottenberg  (customs).  Stockholm..)   State  railway. 

Hallsberg.  Stockholm  ] 

Stockholm.  t0  (   Train  ferry. 

Bracke.  Helsingfors. 

Boden.  J 

Haparanda  (customs). 

Tornea  (customs).  Then  by  ordinary  railway 

Viborg.  route  to  Petrograd. 

Petrograd. 

The  new  train-ferry  proposals  would  make  it  possible  for  a  through  carriage  to 
travel  with  goods  or  passengers  from  any  centre  in  England  right  through  to  any 
centre  on  the  Russian  railways,  and  vice  versa.  Sweden  would  take  the  place  occupied 
by  Germany  before  the  war  as  carrier  east  and  west,  and  Stockholm  of  Berlin  as  the 
greatest  railway  centre  en  route.  There  are  grounds  for  the  belief  that  this  or  some 
similar  scheme  will  be  in  working  immediately  after  the  war,  for  Mr.  Wallenberg,  the 
Foreign  Minister,  said  on  October  30 :  "  We  desire  England  to  take  part  in  our  State- 
aided  steamer  scheme." 

The  Swedish-German  commercial  treaty  expires  at  the  end  of  1917  with  one  year's 
notice.  It  is  in  the  interests  of  Sweden,  it  is  suggested,  that  notice  of  termination 
should  be  given  with  a  view  to  renewal  on  terms  more  favourable.  But  it  is  further 
suggested  that  Sweden's  now  friendlier  feeling  towards  Russia  may  evolve  an  agiee- 
ment  in  the  near  future  which  will  end  constant  commercial  and  trade  frictions  between 
the  two  countries.  The  vision  of  Scandinavia's  commercial  and  trading  prosperity 
after  the  war  lies  westward,  on  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  and  the  United  States; 
eastward,  on  the  gigantic  tapped  and  untapped  wealth  of  Russia;  and  within  her,  in 
the  virility  of  her  own  people  and  her  splendid  national  resources. 

There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  this  triplice  of  northern  kingdoms  joining  the 
Germanic  Zollverein.  Danish  products  are  in  direct  market  conflict  with  those  of 
Prussia.  England  is  still  the  best  purchaser  of  Danish  butter,  bacon  and  eggs,  of 
Swedish  iron  ores,  iron,  steel,  timber,  woodwork,  and  wood-pulp,  and  of  Norway's  fish, 
timber  and  agricultural  produce. 

Russia  has  no  desire  to  be  the  foe  of  Sweden ;  Germany  can  never  be  the  friend  of 
Denmark;  Norway  has  been  treated  as  the  enemy  of  the  central  powers,  her  shipping 
indiscriminately  sunk  and  her  aspirations  wantonly  ignored. 

England  welcomes  Scandinavian  products  and  offers,  and  will  increasingly  offer 
British  capital  for  their  development  if  needs  be,  because  its  markets  and  resources 
are  favourably  situated  for  our  needs.  Sweden,  for  instance,  is  one  of  the  best  pro- 
ducers of  cement  and  machinery,  which  have  gained  great  favour  in  recent  years, 
and  the  demand  is  rising.  Russia  is  a  big  importer  of  these  commodities.  After  the 
war  it  is  in  Sweden's  interests  to  expand  her  output  to  market  requirements,  which  will 
lie  on  her  facilitated  routes  to  Russia  and  England. 

Sweden's  exports  to  this  country  between  1909  and  1913  showed  increases  in  agri- 
cultural products: — 

Butter   £1,800,000  to  £2,047,600 

Eggs   125,700  183,400 

Y/heat,  etc   65,500  235,900 

Her  harvest  this  year  is  of  the  estimated  value  of  £87,670,000  against  an  average 
yield  of  £43,835,000. 

Sweden  teems  with  interest  to  the  British  importer  and  exporter  alike.  Already 
British  banks  for  trade  are  being  established  and  promise  much  greater  development 
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after  the  war.  Between  England,  Sweden  and  Russia  are  incalculable  opportunities 
with  existing  steamship  lines,  such  as  the  Transatlantic,  the  Asiatic,  Sweden- America- 
Mexico  fleet,  and  the  Johnson  steamers.  It  is  the  aim  of  England  to  develop  the  vast 
possibilities  of  these  three  great  friendly  northern  countries,  just  as  it  is  the  desire  of 
Scandinavians  and  Danes  to  be  brought  to  the  threshold  of  the  trade  and  commerce 
of  London,  Liverpool,  Hull,  Glasgow,  Manchester,  Huddersfield,  Bradford,  Leeds  and 
other  centres. 

We  are  important  customers  each  of  the  other,  for  pre-war  returns  show  that 
England  bought  from  Sweden  annually  manufactured  and  wrought  steel,  £642,390; 
copper,  £15,790;  machinery  parts,  £74,594;  textile  machinery,  £99,100;  electrical  mach- 
inery, £48,300 ;  general  machinery,  £63,100 ;  and  tin,  £140,000. 

Nor  is  the  case  of  Norway  greatly  dissimilar  to  that  of  Sweden.  Her  people,  like 
those  of  Sweden,  are  not  to  be  cajoled.  They  are  independent,  outspoken,  shrewd  and 
business-like.  During  the  war  the  mercantile  marine  of  Scandinavia  has  made  big 
profits.  It  will  do  so  after  the  war,  if  the  several  "  ships  of  State  "  are  well  managed. 
Before  the  war,  the  charge  for  carrying  a  quarter  of  corn  from  America  to  Norway 
was  3s.  6d.  In  the  middle  of  November  last  it  was  20s.  Norwegian  speculators  have 
placed 1  orders  in  America  for  steamers  aggregating  a  tonnage  of  16,000,000,  with 
delivery  up  to  three  years  hence.  That  enterprise  is  not  only  an  excrescence  of  genuine 
trade  prosperity  now,  but  an  expression  of  expectancy  for  the  years  after  the  war. 

There  are  2,500,000  people  in  Norway  of  whom  agriculture  claims  1,000,000;  fish- 
ing and  shipping  industries,  200,000,  and  general  industry,  1,000,000.  Apart  from 
present  commercial  activities  due  to  the  war,  there  are  enormous  industrial  develop- 
ments proceeding.  War  profits  have  gone  towards  great  extensions  of  waterfall  power 
for  electricity,  and  this  in  the  immediate  future  must  provide  an  increasing  demand 
for  labour  and  a  consequent  greater  output  for  the  world's  markets.  Peasant  farmers 
are  making  a  good  deal  of  money  and  many  have  entered  what  is  popularly  termed 
"  the  shipping  gamble."  The  shares  of  one  shipping  company  in  May,  1915,  were 
worth  £30.    They  have  since  paid  a  dividend  of  £12,  and  to-day  their  market  value  is 


Only  this  summer  seven  Norwegian  wool  factories  have  formed  a  combine  known 
as  the  "  United  Wool  Factories  "  and  are  increasing  their  business  in  wool  from  Eng- 
land and  Argentina.  Bergen's  cod-liver  oil  grades  in  1914  totalled  70,000  barrels;  value 
£248,737,  which  in  1915  had  increased  to  139,300  barrels,  value  £1,105,000. 

At  Christiania  the  Norsk  Aluminium  Company  has  recently  been  formed,  with  a 
capital  of  10,000,000  kronor  (£552,750)  to  produce  4,000  tons  of  aluminium  annually. 
At  Drammen  a  very  big  zinc  extracting  plant  has  been  set  up. 

Consider  these  evidences  of  the  new  business  spirit  of  Norway  with  the  facts  that 
in  the  normal  pre-war  year  she  sent  to  England  alone  butter  valued  at  £200,000  and 
large  quantities  of  margarine  and  poultry.  Her  fish  supplies  to  the  United  Kingdom 
increased  from  £757,000  in  1909  to  £1,058,000  in  1913 ;  while  "  other  foods  "  forwarded 
were  worth  £80,000  in  the  latter  year.  In  return  Norway  took  of  British  goods  in  1913 
implements  and  tools  valued  at  £250,000;  iron  and  steel  products,  £836,000;  general 
machinery,  £65,400;  electrical  machinery,  £26,700,  and  machinery  parts,  £18,800. 

Her  national  income  has  increased  as  follows : — 


Both  Norway  and  Sweden  are  drawn  to  England  and  the  Allies  by  every  consider- 
ation of  commercial  prosperity.  In  the  middle  ages  Germany  ruled  Norway  with  a 
rod  of  iron.  To-day  she  is  suffering  from  Hun  brutality.  Years  ago  the  German  com- 
mercial system  dominated  and  enslaved  the  Norwegian  nation.  The  almost  hopeless 
struggle  between  Norwegian  nationalism  and  German  exploitation  forms  the  staple  of 
early  Norwegian  as  of  early  Danish  history,  so  now  Norwegian  ships  are  sunk  ruth- 


£300. 


Kronor. 


1913 
1914 
1915 


831,000,000 
929,000,000 
995,000,000 
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lessly  and  Norwegian  sailors  drowned  because  Norway  has  exercised  her  rights  as  a 
neutral  sovereign  state.  Norwegian  national  sentiment  after. the  war  must  naturally 
turn  towards  the  Allies  if  her  prosperity  is  to  continue. 

Denmark,  by  virtue  of  her  position  and  her  industries,  is  a  pivotal  nation  set  in 
the  seas,  and  most  favourably  so,  for  the  custom  of  surrounding  nations.  At  the 
moment  her  internal  trade  is  very  good.  An  arrangement  after  negotiations  similar 
to  those  of  the  Swedish  Commission  was  entered  into  with  England.  That  has  resulted 
in  her  internal  trade  developing  and  her  external  business  surpassing  that  of  the  pre- 
war period.  Avenues  of  productive  effort  have  been  opened  which  certainly  will  not  be 
closed  when  peace  comes  again.  The  Danes  do  not  easily  let  opportunities  slip.  The 
national  income  of  Denmark  to-day  is  probably  double  what  it  was  before  the  war.  The 
nation  actually  has  too  much  money.  Large  blocks  of  new  fortunes  are  being  safely 
invested.  In  July,  1912,  Danish  Government  bonds  to  the  extent  of  941,000,000  kronor 
were  in  foreign  hands.  In  May,  1916,  that  amount  had  been  decreased  by  private  pur- 
chases to  about  500,000,000  kronor.  That  means  a  paying  off  of  debt  and  a  propor- 
tionate increase  of  permanent  assets  for  Denmark. 

As  in  Sweden  and  Norway,  a  section  of  the  population  is  feeling  the  pressure  of 
a  36  per  cent  rise  in  the  cost  of  living;  and  wages  have  only  risen  10  per  cent.  But  the 
fact  remains  that  there  is  admittedly  extra  wealth  pouring  into  Denmark.  Take  the 
recent  returns  of  three  important  companies,  the  profits  of  the  Danish  Pig  Slaughter- 
ing Company  showed  increased  profits  on  the  year  of  £15,000,  of  the  United  Shipping 
Company  an  increase  of  nearly  £1,300,000,  and  the  United  Export  Company  in  1915, 
as  compared  with  1913,  of  £16,000,  or  130  per  cent.  The  estimated  national  income 
for  1913  was  £52,250,000,  and  for  1915  over  £70,000,000,  while  1916  will  show  a  great 
increase  on  the  latter  figure. 

What  does  all  this  point  to  if  not  to  the  developing  importance  of  Denmark,  a 
development  which  Norway  and  Sweden  may  take  as  an  example  of  what  an  arrange- 
ment by  negotiation  with  England  means? 

Denmark  as  the  land  of  the  small  farmer,  and  Sweden  and  Norway  as  rich  stores 
of  natural  resources  and  manufactures  of  rising  importance,  form  a  triplice  comple- 
mentary to  England  and  the  needs  of  the  West,  and,  in  a  large  measure,  of  Kussia. 
England  took  but  £18,250,000  worth  of  goods  from  Denmark  in  1909,  but  in  the  year 
before  the  war  £23,250,000.  The  value  of  Danish  eggs  alone  increased  in  those  years 
from  £1,698,300  to  £2,296,000,  and  bacon  from  £5,800,000  to  £8,865,600. 

On  the  other  hand,  Great  Britain  supplied  to  Denmark  in  1913  £476,400  as  wrought 
or  manufactured  steel;  £66,500  general  machinery;  £72,900  agricultural  machinery; 
£32,500  implements  and  tools;  £243,000  electrical  machinery,  etc.,  and  nearly  £16,000 
worth  of  parts  of  machinery. 

On  April  1  last  the  Danish  bank  balances  totalled  £96,525,000  and  deposits  were 
and  still  are  increasing.  The  National  Bank  alone  had  £82,100,000  in  gold  coin.  Thus 
the  wants  of  Denmark  are  no  longer  money  and  credits,  but  merchandise.  Her  com- 
merce needs  stimulation  and  "goods  instead  of  gold"  is  the  call  of  the  peninsula 
kingdom. 

Such,  then,  as  a  brief  resume  of  the  commercial  and  trading  position  and  pros- 
pects of  Sweden,  Norway  and  Denmark  with  their  greater  neighbours  east  and  west. 
An  era  of  golden  opportunity  is  opening,  opportunity  which  lies  in  the  direction  of 
the  policy,  possibilities,  and  undoubted  sympathy  of  interests  with  the  Allied  nations. 
Strongly  and  wisely  handled,  with  wide  vision,  as  no  doubt  it  will  be  by  the  commer- 
cial leaders  and  statesmen  of  this  triplicate  of  friendly  northern  kingdoms,  the  commer- 
cial position  of  these  countries  will  leave  little  to  be  desired. 

The  failure  to  seize  this  opportunity  now,  to  remove  irritations  which  hold  up 
goods,  to  develop  transport,  to  attract  British  capital,  and  generally  to  work  with  cor- 
responding sympathy  with  the  Allied  nations  cannot  but  eventually  result  in  a  set- 
back of  Scandinavian  and  Danish  interests  alike. 
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POSITION  OF  CANADIAN  COMPANIES  ESTABLISHING  THEMSELVES 

IN  RUSSIA. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Just,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Petrograd,  writes  that  the  posi- 
tion in  Russia  of  any  Canadian  company  wishing  to  start  auxiliary  works  or  otherwise 
take  part  in  the  development  of  Russian  resources  is  not  a  satisfactory  one. 

Only  joint  stock  companies  formed  by  subjects  of  those  nations  with  whom  Russia 
has  concluded  a  special  company  convention  are  acknowledged  by  Russian  law,  and 
can  thereby  bring  actions  in  the  courts. 

The  United  Kingdom  concluded  such  a  convention  with  Russia  in  1904,  but  as  it 
does  not  specifically  mention  any  other  part  of  the  British  Empire  in  its  provisions, 
Canadian  firms  desiring  to  establish  themselves  in  Russia  would  have  to  register  under 
the  English  Companies'  Act  in  order  to  acquire  the  necessary  status. 

THE  LEGAL  POSITION  OF  ENGLISH  COMPANIES  IN  RUSSIA. 

The  agreement  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  Russia  respecting  joint  stock 
companies  and  other  commercial,  industrial  and  financial  associations,  was  signed  at 
St.  Petersburg,  29  (16)  December,  1904,  and  is  as  follows: — 

The  Government  of  His  Britannic  Majesty  and  the  Imperial  Russian  Govern- 
ment having  deemed  it  expedient  to  define  reciprocally  the  position  of  joint  stock 
companies  and  other  commercial,  industrial  and  financial  associations  in  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  in  the  Empire  of  Russia,  the  undersigned, 
in  virtue  of  the  powers  conferred  upon  them,  have  agreed  as  follows: — 

1.  Joint  stock  companies  and  other  commercial,  industrial  and  financial  associa- 
tions domiciled  in  either  of  the  two  countries  shall,  provided  that  they  have  been  duly 
constituted  in  accordance  with  the  laws  in  force,  be  recognized  as  having  a  legal 
status  in  the  other,  and  in  particular  shall  have  there  the  right  of  appearing  before 
the  tribunals  either  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  an  action  or  of  defending  themselves 

2.  In  any  case  the  said  companies  and  associations  shall  enjoy  in  the  other 
country  the  same  rights  as  are  or  shall  be  accorded  to  similar  companies  of  any  other 
country. 

3.  It  is  understood  that  the  foregoing  provision  does  not  affect  the  question  of 
determining  whether  any  such  company  constituted  in  one  of  the  two  countries  shall 
or  shall  not  be  admitted  to  carry  on  its  trade  or  industry  in  the  other  country,  this 
admission  remaining  always  subject  to  the  existing  regulations  on  this  point  in  the 
latter  country. 

4.  It  is  understood  that  the  foregoing  provisions  are  applicable  both  to  companies 
and  associations  constituted  before  the  signature  of  the  present  agreement  as  well  as 
to  those  which  may  be  constituted  subsequently. 

The  present  agreement  will  come  into  effect  from  the  day  of  signature  and  shall 
remain  in  force  for  one  year  after  its  denunciation  by  either  party. 
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PRICES  OF  FRUIT  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Mr.  J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Liverpool,  will  submit 
reports  on  apple  market  conditions  which  will  appear  from  time  to  time  in  the 
Weekly  Bulletin.  By  an  arrangement  with  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
the  Fruit  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  publishes  twice  each  week  cabled 
reports  on  prevailing  fruit  prices  in  Great  Britain  as  compiled  by  Mr.  Forsyth  Smith, 
with  the  assistance  and  co-operation  of  the  Canadian  cargo  inspectors  at  Liverpool, 
London,  Glasgow  and  Bristol.  These  semi-weekly  reports  may  be  obtained  on  appli- 
cation to  the  Department.  The  cables  referred  to  will  also  appear  in  the  Weekly 
Bulletin. 

Reports  received  gave  the  following  particulars  with  respect  to  the  fruit  markets 
of  Great  Britain: — 

All  prices  quoted  here  are  wholesale  unless  otherwise  stated. 

Liverpool:  Sale  March  7.  Over  seven  thousand  barrels  of  Nova  Scotian  apples 
ex  ss.  Durango.  No.  1  Nonpareil  38s  6d  to  41s,  slacks  34  to  35s,  No.  37  to  38s, 
slacks  32s,  No.  3's  30  to  33s;  No.  1  Fallawater  39s,  slacks  36s,  No.  2's  (slack)  36s, 
No.  3's  34  to  3-5s  6d;  No.  1  Golden  Russet  48s,  slacks  39  to  42s,  No.  2's  45s,  slacks 
37s,  No.  3?s  (slack)  32s  6d;  No.  1  Stark  32s  6d;  No.  1  Ben  Davis  36  to  41s,  slacks 
31s,  No.  2's  33  to  3'6s,  slacks  27s,  No.  3's  27  to  30s,  slacks  25  to  27s ;  No.  1  Baldwins, 
best,  41s,  others  37  to  39s,  slacks  32  to  35s,  No.  2's  35  to  38s,  slacks  29  to  30s,  No.  3's 
30  to  32  s,  slacks  24s.  Sixteen  hundred  barrels  of  Ontario  apples  ex  ss.  Lake  Mani- 
toba. No.  1  Ben  Davis  43s,  slacks  39s,  No.  2's  39s,  slacks  35  to  36s,  No.  3's  30  to  33s ; 
No.  1  Baldwins  46  to  51s,  No.  2's  43  to  44s,  No.  3's  35s  6d,  slacks  27  to  28s;  No.  2 
Spies  36s  6d,  slacks  35s,  No.  3's  32s  6d. 

Glasgow:  Last  report  quoted  Ontario  apples  ex  ss.  Tuscania.  These  were  ex  ss. 
Carthaginian  and  very  badly  frosted,  selling  as  follows:  No.  1  Spies  19s  6d,  No.  2's 
20s,  No.  3's  20s;  No.  1  Ben  Davis  20s,  No.  3's  21s  6d.  Many  rejections  necessitated 
sales  as  low  as  5s. 

Liverpool:  Sale  of  March  9.  Virginia  Albermarles  67s,  Maine  Ben  Davis,  No. 
1,  38s  to  43s,  Baldwins  37s  to  41s  per  barrel,  and  15s  6d  to  16s  per  box.  Starks  39s 
to  44s,  Greenings  37s  to  39s.  Washington  Winesaps  (size  125  to  163)  Fancy  17s  to 
18s,  choice,  13s  to  14s,  Oregon  Newtowns  Extra  Fancy  19s  3d  to  19s  9d,  Fancy  18s 
to  19s. 


RECORD  RICE  CROP  REPORTED  IN  JAPAN  FOR  1916. 

YIELD  EXCEEDED  ALL  ESTIMATES  OF  GOVERNMENT,  SAYS  DEPARTMENT'S  REPORT. 

Mr.  E.  F.  Crowe,  Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Yokohama,  has  dis- 
patched the  underlying  information  in  regard  to  the  Japanese  rice  crop  in  1916: — 

The  rice  crop  for  1916  exceeded  all  expectations,  according  to  the  report  issued 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  Friday  afternoon. 

The  report  says  that  in  spite  of  the  damage  done  to  the  plants  soon  after  the 
transplantation,  and  the  abnormal  weather  conditions  that  prevailed  in  Kanto, 
Tohoku  and  Hokunku  provinces  in  the  "  doyo  "  season,  the  weather  and  temperature 
in  autumn  were  exceptionally  favourable  so  that  the  crop  was  remarkably  great.  The 
crop  actually  gathered  is  now  calculated  to  have  been  58,301,680  koku,  showing  an 
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increase  of  1,924,426  koku  as  compared  with  the  figures  of  the  second  Government 
estimate,  and  an  increase  of  2,377,090  koku,  or  4-2  per  cent  as  compared  with  the 
actual  crop  in  1915.  The  1916  crop  is  also  an  increase  of  6,191,188  koku,  or  11-8  per 
cent,  when  compared  with  the  average  crop  for  the  past  seven  years.  Following  are 
the  figures  for  the  last  decade: — 

♦Koku. 


1907..  ..   .'   49,052,065 

1908   51,933,893 

1909   52,437,662 

1910    46,633,376 

1911   51,712,433 

1912   5<0, 222,509 

1913   50,255,267 

1914             .        .    57,006,541 

1915   55,924,590 

1916   58,301,680 

First  estimate  for  1916   55,607,454 

Second  estimate  for  1916   56,337,254 

Average  crop   52,110,492 


*  Koku  equals  4*96005  bushels. 

The  average  crop  means  the  average  for  the  seven  years  ending  1915.  Of  these 
seven  years,  the  biggest  and  the  smallest  figures  are  eliminated  and  the  average  is 
taken  for  the  other  five  years. 

In  publishing  the  report  on  the  rice  crop  for  1916,  Mr.  Doke,  Director  of  the 
Agricultural  Bureau,  stated  that  the  crop  was  unusually  good  and  surpassed  the 
former  high  record  of  1914  by  about  1,300,000  koku.  The  noticeable  feature  of  the 
report  is  that  the  actual  crop  was  found  to  be  bigger  than  the  first  and  second  estimates 
made  last  autumn.  In  the  past  it  has  been  usual  that  the  actual  crop  was  far  below 
previous  estimates.  The  excess  of  rain  in  the  harvest  season  in  the  Kanto  and 
Tohoku  provinces  caused  anxiety,  but  the  damage  from  this  cause  proved  slight. 
Weather  conditions  and  temperature  were  good  during  July,  August  and  September 
in  Chugoku,  Kyushu  and  Shikoku  provinces,  and  the  good  results  in  these  provinces 
compensated  for  what  little  was  lost  in  the  other  provinces. 

Improvements  in  the  methods  of  investigation  and  handling  figures  by  local 
officials  may  partly  be  the  cause  for  the  good  results,  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  farmers  have  recently  made  improvements  in  the  selection  of  seeds,  methods  of 
farming  and  the  prevention  of  damage  from  natural  causes. 

A  rice  expert  is  quoted  in  the  Jiji  as  saying  that  the  result  of  the  crop  as 
announced  Friday  by  the  Government  was  in  striking  contrast  with  the  general 
expectation  in  the  rice  exchange  market.  It  will  be  remembered  that  after  the 
announcement  of  the  second  Government  estimate  last  autumn,  the  weather  conditions 
were  far  from  what  was  to  be  desired,  and  all  expected  that  a  short  crop  would  be 
inevitable.  This  has  caused  the  prices  to  go  up  in  spite  of  the  harvest  season  last 
year,  and  this  feeling  has  been  maintained  up  to  the  present  moment. 

Now  that  the  Government  has  made  sure  of  the  fact  of  last  year's  record  crop, 
it  is  beyond  doubt  that  the  rice  market  will  tend  to  relax. 


THE  CUBAN  REVOLT. 

Mr.  J.  O.  Manzer,  representing  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  and 
the  New  Brunswick  Government  in  Havana,  writing  under  date  of  March  2,  1917, 
says  that  the  revolt  in  Cuba  is  being  gradually  quelled  by  the  Government  forces. 

The  city  of  Camaguey  is  now  occupied  by  the  Government  troops  and  only  part 
of  the  province  of  Oriente  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  revolutionists. 

The  Government  claim  that  in  a  very  short  time  they  will  be  able  to  restore 
order  in  the  whole  island. 
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With  the  exception  of  a  few  bridges,  which  have  been  blown  up  to  prevent  move- 
ment of  the  troops,  there  has  been  very  little  destruction  of  property. 

All  the  sugar  mills  are  in  operation,  but  in  many  cases  with  greatly  reduced  out- 
put on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  labourers,  and  the  difficulty  in  getting  transporta- 
tion by  rail  between  different  points  on  the  island. 

The  revolt  has  greatly  hampered  business  as  it  was  very  difficult  to  secure  trans- 
portation of  goods  from  ports  to  inland  towns. 

As  Havana  is  the  distributing  point  for  a  large  part  of  the  island,  goods  destined 
for  inland  towns  have  been  accumulating  in  this  city  for  the  last  three  weeks  and  on 
perishable  goods  of  which  there  is  an  enormous  quantity,  there  has  been  a  very  serious 
loss. 


IMPORT  TRADE  OF  BRITISH  INDIA  IN  1915-16. 

The  following  particulars  relative  to  competition  with  British  goods'  in  India 
are  taken  from  the  report  of  the  Director  of  Statistics  to  the  Indian  Government 
reviewing  the  trade  of  India  for  the  year  ended  March  31,  1916  : — 

The  total  imports  into  British  India  of  private  merchandise  and  government 
stores  (excluding  treasure),  amounted  to  1,37,52,00,00  rupees  in  1915-16  as  compared 
with  1,44,93,00,000  rupees  in  the  previous  year.  Manufactured  articles  constituted 
over  77  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  imports  in  1914-15  and  over  71  per  cent  of  the 
total  in  the  year  under  review. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  some  of  the  principal  imports  of  manu- 
factured articles  into  British  India  in  the  years  ended  March  31,  1914,  1915,  1916: — 


Year  ended  March  31, 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

Manufactured  Articles. 

Rupees. 

Rupees. 

Rupees. 

25,041,000 

16,182,000 

17,639,000 

Arms,  ammunition,  and  military  stores.  . 

3,551,000 

3,210,000 

2,936,000 

Carriages  and  carts,  including  cycles  and 

21,340,000 

13,804,000 

15,870,000 

Chemicals,   drugs  and  medicines..    ..  .. 

24,085,000 

22,265,000 

28,727,000 

Cutlery,    hardware,    implements  (except 

machine  tools),   and  instruments.. 

64,367,000 

42,902,000 

40,882,000 

22,664,000 

16,052,000 

12,967,000 

Furniture,  cabinetware,  and  manufactures 

3,365,000 

2,4  6i8,0OO 

2,53-3,000 

Glassware  and  earthenware  

25,930,000 

14,171,000 

15,50<2, 000 

Hides  and  skins,  tanned  or  dressed,  and 

4,000,0.00 

2,932,000 

3,323,000 

Machinery  of  all  kinds,  including  belting 

82,626,000 

64,615,000 

52,571,000 

Metals — Iron     and     steel,     and  manu- 

159,949,000 

97,505,000 

91,852,000 

Metals,   other  than   iron  and  steel,  and 

60,162,000 

30,867,000 

19,591,000 

22,87>5,000 

18,389,000 

20,104,000 

100,347,000 

100,826,000 

42,185,000 

Yarns  and  textile  fabrics — 

662,992,000 

480,989,000 

432,756,000 

31,013,000 

19,380,000 

27,592,000 

16, 998,000 

8,673,000 

9,586,000 

3<8,523,000 

18,847,000 

9,735,000 

6,874,000 

5,980,000 

7,237,000 

75,839,000 

69,619,000 

81,542,000 

1,461,541,000 

1,066,6815,000 

935,129,000 

Rupee  =  32  cents. 


The  report  points  out  that  the  importance  and  extent  of  India's  foreign  trade  are 
sometimes  not  appreciated.  In  1915,  for  example,  the  imports  of  merchandise  into 
the  United  Kingdom  from  India  were  greater  than  from  any  other  country,  except  the 
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United  States  and  Argentina,  whilst  the  exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  of  domestic 
merchandise  to  India  in  the  same  year  were  also  larger  than  those  to  any  other 
country,  except  France. 

The  share  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  total  import  trade  of  India  in  1915-16 
was  59-4  per  cent,  as  compared  with  67-4  per  cent  in  the  preceding  year.  The 
percentage  share  of  the  United  States  increased  from  3-5  per  cent  in  1914-15  to  6  per 
cent,  while  that  of  Japan  increased  from  3-3  per  cent  to  5-7  per  cent. 

Imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  in  1915-16  were  valued  at  £52,053,000,  as  com- 
pared with  £61,959,000  in  the  previous  year  and  £78,388,000  in  1913-14.  The  principal 
classes  of  merchandise  imported  from  the  United  Kingdom  are  (in  order  of  import- 
ance) cotton  manufactures,  metals  and  machinery  ,and  railway  plant,  these  items 
accounting  for  £38,000,000  in  1915-16. 

The  import  trade  with  enemy  countries  decreased  to  about  £1,000,000  in  the 
year  under  review,  consisting  principally  of  prize  cargoes,  as  compared  with  £12,000,000 
in  1913-14.  Full  particulars  of  the  goods  formerly  comprising  this  trade  were  given 
in  the  "  Keview  of  the  Trade  of  India  in  1914-15." 

The  increase  in  imports  from  Japan  was  chiefly  in  cotton  and  silk  piece-goods, 
matches,  sugar,  toys,  machinery  and  millwork,  rubber  tires  and  tubes,  and  cement. 
This  increase,  however,  is  not  large  when  regard  is  had  to  the  volume  of  imports 
supplied  by  Continental  countries  which  has  been  cut  off  owing  to  the  war.  Japan  is 
competing  with  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  supply  of  glass  and  glassware,  as  shown 
hy  the  fact  that  in  1913-14  Japan  supplied  8  per  cent  of  the  imports  of  glass  and 
glassware,  while  the  United  Kingdom  supplied  41  per  cent ;  the  percentages  in  1915-16 
were  33  and  43  respectively. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  some  of  the  principal  imports  into  India 
from  Japan  during  the  last  three  years: — 


1913-14. 

1914-15. 

1915-16. 

£  83,000 

£  109,000 

£  139,000 

274,000 

254,000 

108,000 

Cotton  yarn  and  manufactures.    .  . 

703,000 

736,000 

958,000 

Glass  and  glassware  

105,000 

131,000 

400,000 

41,000 

33,000 

117,000 

260,000 

461,000 

70>5,00O 

Silk  yarn  and  manufactures   .  . 

966,000 

626,000 

991,000 

Sugar,  16  Dutch  standard  and  above 

2,000 

14,000 

248,000 

£3,187,000 

£2,9'66,000 

£4,998,000 

Trade  with  the  United  States  has  made  considerable  strides,  as  in  the  case  of 
Japan,  in  the  way  of  replacing  articles  hitherto  obtained  from  countries  with  which 
India's  trade  relations  have  ceased  owing  to  the  war.  Imports  from  the  United 
States  increased  by  68  per  cent  over  1914-15,  iron  and  steel  sheets  and  sheet  bars, 
cotton  piece-goods,  hardware  and  cutlery,  instruments  and  apparatus,  lubricating  oil, 
and  motor  cars  being  the  most  important  contributors  to  this  increase. 

The  two  directions  in  which  the  United  States  have  been  making  most  rapid 
progress  are  in  the  iron  and  steel  trade  and  in  motor  cars  and  vehicles.  As  regards 
the  former  the  United  States  are  for  the  time  being,  at  any  rate,  taking  the  place  of 
Germany  and  Belgium,  the  imports  of  iron  and  steel  from  the  United  States  into 
India  in  1915-16  amounting  to  £1,600,000,  as  compared  with  only  £368,000  in  1914-15. 
In  the  case  of  motor-cars  the  number  imported  increased  from  510  cars,  of  an  average 
value  of  2,192  rupees  per  car  in  1914-15,  to  2,136  cars,  of  an  average  value  of  2,441 
Tupees,  in  the  year  under  review. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  some  of  the  principal  classes  of  imports 
into  India  from  the  United  States  during  the  last  three  years : — 


1913-14. 

1914-15. 

1915-16. 

Cotton  piece-goods  

£  173,000 

£  173,0<00 

£  257,0.00 

2'5<5,000 

155,000 

292,000 

Instruments  and  apparatus  

97,000 

48,000 

79,00.0 

28<2,00'0 

368,000 

1,600,000 

168,000 

173,00.0 

•  191,00.0 

Motor  cars  

14'0,000 

75,000 

347,000 

1,540,000 

1,6  4  7,  (MM) 

1,670,00>0 

Railway  plant  and  rolling  stock  .  . 

2,000 

85,000 

61,0'00 

£3,194,000 

£3,12-0,000 

£5,247,000 

Apart  from  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States  and  Japan,  the  only  other 
country  taking  any  considerable  share  in  the  import  trade  of  India  is  Java,  the 
imports  from  that  country  amounting  to  £8,959,000,  or  10-2  per  cent  of  the  total 
imports  in  1915-16,  as  compared  with  £5,480,000,  or  5-9  per  cent  in  1914-15.  Practically 
the  whole  of  these  imports,  however,  consisted  of  sugar. 

With  regard  to  imports  by  provinces,  Bengal  took  practically  40  per  cent  of  the 
total  imports  into  India  in  1915-16,  the  proportion  into  Bombay  being  about  34  per 
cent.  As  compared  with  1914-15,  imports  into  Bengal,  Bombay  and  Madras  showed 
decreases,  while  those  into  Sind  and  Burma  increased. 


A  MOTOR-CAR  CENSUS. 

Mr.  Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  London,  has  forwarded  the 
following  clipping  from  the  London  Times,  relative  to  the  number  of  motor-cars  in 
the  United  Kingdom  in  1916,  compared  with  1914  and  1915: — 

HEAVY  DECREASE  SINCE  WAR  BEGAN. 

A  census  of  automobilism  in  Great  Britain  since  the  war  began  shows  that  in 
1914  there  were  536,747  motor  vehicles  of  all  kinds  registered  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland;  of  these,  471,585  were  registered  in  England  and  Wales,  40,961  in  Scotland, 
and  24,201  in  Ireland.  It  is  probable  that  the  marked  decrease  in  the  total  number 
of  registered  motor  vehicles  for  the  following  year  was  due  to  the  wholesale  com- 
mandeering for  Government  purposes  which  went  on  in  the  latter  part  of  1914,  to 
the  action  of  many  owners  who  laid  up  their  cars  "  for  the  duration  of  the  war,"  and 
to  the  voluntary  offering  of  vehicles  by  their  owners  for  national  service,  whether  in 
England  or  abroad. 

The  total  number  of  registrations  for  1915  was  300,626,  thus  distributed :  England 
and  Wales,  248,418 ;  Scotland,  33,743 ;  Ireland,  18,465.  The  summary  given'  below 
shows  the  heavy  f alling-off  in  all  classes  of  vehicle ;  the  licenses  of  144,109  motor-cars, 
of  86,477  motor-cycles,  and  6,5135  commercial  motors  were  not  renewed — a  total 
decrease,  as  compared  with  1914,  of  236,121.  A  slight  increase  took  place  in  1916. 
when  150,249  motor-cars,  160,290  motor-cycles,  and  21,358  commercial  motors  were 
registered;  the  number  of  the  last-named  being  only  a  few  hundred  below  that  in 
1914. 

On  the  whole,  the  numbers  in  the  country  districts  show  a  falling-off,  but  in  the 
new.  munition  areas  and  the  manufacturing  towns  big  increases  have  taken  place. 
In  Birmingham,  for  example,  4,089  new  vehicles  were  registered  in  1915,  and  a  further 
3,648  in  1916.  Detailed  investigations  have  brought  to  light  the  fact  that  a  great 
number  of  people  are  owners  of  fleets  of  cars— by  a  fleet  being  meant  any  number 
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above  four — and  that  the  great  majority  of  the  motor  vehicles  in  the  country  are  now 
employed  in  some  form  or  other  of  national  service.  Certainly  not  more  than  20  per 
cent  are  used  for  purely  private  and  non-essential  purposes.  Typical  cases  are  a 
Sussex  owner  who  has  two  Rolls-Royce  cars,  one  Daimler,  one  20-30  horse-power  Pan- 
hard,  one  15-20  horse-power  Panhard,  all  being  employed  in  ambulance  work,  and 
a  Southampton  owner  who  has  lent  a  35  horse-power  Renault  and  12-16  horse-power 
Motpbloc  to  the  Hants  Automobile  Club,  while  for  his  own  and  household  use  he  is 
using  a  car  of  cheap  American  make. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  figures  for  the  years  mentioned: — 


Commercial 


1914— 

Motor-cars. 
246,862 
21,769 
12,544 

Motor-cycles 
204,365 
17,780 
11,236 

Motors. 
20,358 
1,412 
421 

Total. 
471,586 
40,961 
24,201 

281,175 

233,381 

22,191 

536,747 

1915— 

England  and  Wales    (counties)  .  . 
England    and    Wales    (county  bor- 

72,861 
38,453 

74,315 
50,146 

6,710 
5,933 

153,886 
94,532 

Total  England  and  Wales  .  . 

111,314 
16,398 
9,354 

124,461 
14,810 
8,633 

12,643 
2,535 
478 

248,418 
33,743 
18,466 

Grand  total  

137,066 

147,904 

15,656 

300,626 

1916— 

England  and  Wales  (counties)    .  . 
England    and    Wales    (county  bor- 

73,668 
44,009 

74,120 
57,685 

9,247 
7,9'54 

157,035 
109,648 

Total,  England  and  Wales.  . 
Scotland  

117,677 
22,421 
10,151 

131,805 
19,147 
9,338 

17,201 

3,630 
627 

266,683 
45,098 
20,116 

150,249 

160,290 

21,358 

331,897 

CUBAN  MARKET  CONDITIONS. 

The  following  report  of  prices  ruling  at  the  Havana  Produce  Exchange  for  the 
week  ended  March  2,  1917,  has  been  furnished  by  Mr.  Enrique  R.  Margarite,  S.  en  C, 
66  San  Ignacio  street,  Havana : — 

FISH  IN  DRUMS.  / 

Importation — 

February  27,  ss.  San  Jose,  360  drums. 

As  a  result  of  the  fact  that  the  political  disturbances  in  this  country,  already 
referred  to  in  previous  reports,  still  are  in  evidence,  there  is  a  great  dullness  in  all 
kinds  of  business,  and  as  this  is  an  article  of  easy  deterioration,  holders  have  had  to 
lower  their  prices  to  animate  the  demand,  but  without  any  success.  Codfish  is  quoted 
at  9.50,  haddock  at  9.50,  and  hake  at  8.25  cents  per  pound. 

CODFISH  IN  OASES. 

Importation — 

February  25,  ss.  Panuco,  50  cases  from  Seattle. 

27,  ss.  San  Jose,  100  cases  from  Boston. 
28,.  ss.  Saratoga,  33  cases  from  New  York. 

A  very  light  demand  has  prevailed  for  codfish  in  cases,  yet  the  prices  for  this 
fishstuff  remain  unchanged,  at  $11.50  to  $14.50  per  case  for  that  from  United  States 
or  Canada,  while  the  market  continues  without  supplies  of  Norwegian  cod. 
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HERRINGS. 

The  price  on  bloaters  continues  as  last  week  at  $1.50  per  large  box,  with  a  very- 
light  demand  prevailing. 

GOUDA  CHEESE. 

The  market  on  Gouda  cheese  from  Holland  is  nominal,  as  there  is  no  stock  avail- 
able of  this  article.  A  similar  sort  from  the  United  States  is  t>eing  sold  at  30  to  4Q 
cents  per  pound,  with  almost  no  demand  prevailing. 

POTATOES. 

Importation — 

January  26,  ss.  Atenas,  1,000  bags  from  New  Orleans. 

In  consequence  of  the  lack  of  demand  for  potatoes,  the  stocks  on  the  market  are 
too  heavy.  Prices,  however,  have  been  sustained,  due  principally  to  the  fact  that  the 
news  from  producing  centres  indicate  further  strengthening  on  their  quotations. 
Potatoes  sell  at  $10  per  barrel,  and  from  6.50  to  7  cents  per  pound  for  those  packed  in 
bags. 

EXCHANGES. 

New  York,  3  d/s.,  one-eighth  per  cent  premium. 
London,  s/d.  at  $4.77  per  £. 


GOVERNMENT  NOTICES  AFFECTING  TRADE. 

Canada. 

PROHIBITED  EXPORTS. 

The  Deputy  Governor  General  in  Council  under  and  in  virtue  of  the  provisions 
o£  section  291  of  the  Customs  Act  and  section  6  of  the  War  Measures  Act,  1914,  is 
pleased  to  order  as  follows: — ■ 

The  exportation  of  the  following  goods  is  hereby  prohibited  to  all  destinations 
abroad  other  than  the  United  Kingdom,  British  Possessions  and  Protectorates,  viz. : — 

Cyanide  of  sodium,  and  compounds  and  mixtures  containing  cyanide  of  sodium. 

Great  Britain. 

PROHIBITED  IMPORTS. 

Licenses  must  he  Obtained  from  the  Controller  of  Import  Restrictions  in  London. 

As  is  now  well  known,  there  are  many  articles  which  the  British  Government  has 
declared,  for  various  reasons  arising  out  of  the  war,  shall  not  be  imported  into  the 
United  Kingdom  without  a  license  therefor  being  granted  by  the  Controller  of  Import 
Restrictions,  22  Carlisle  Place,  Westminster,  London,  S.W.  Such  import  restrictions, 
however,  were  issued  with  a  view  to  controlling  the  imports  rather  than  prohibiting 
them.  These  British  import  restrictions  apply  to  British  dominions  as  well  as  to 
foreign  countries.  Applications  for  permission  to  import  such  goods  into  the  United 
Kingdom  must  be  made  to  the  Controller  of  Import  Restrictions  by  the  United  King- 
dom importer. 

It  has  been  the  practice,  however,  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  at 
Ottawa  to  assist  Canadian  exporters,  through  the  Canadian  High  Commissioner's 
office  in  London,  whenever  possible  in  connection  with  difficulties  which  have  arisen 
by  reason  of  such  British  import  restrictions. 
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The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  has  no  power  to  grant  licenses  to  import 
goods  into  the  United  Kingdom.  It  can  only  assist,  and  will  do  so  when  the  case  so 
justifies  it,  in  presenting  the  facts  to  the  High  Commissioner  so  that  he  may  endea- 
vour to  prevail  on  the  Controller  of  Import  Restrictions  to  issue  a  permit  for  the 
import  of  the  goods  desired. 

For  all  information  in  connection  therewith  further  application  should  be  made 
to  the  Deputy  Minister,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


BRITISH  EXPORT  RESTRICTIONS. 

Important  changes  made  in  the  Procedure  to  be  followed  in  order  to  obtain  Goods 

from  the  United  Kingdom.. 

The  following  regulations  in  regard  to  the  supply  to  Canadian  firms  of  all  goods 
on  the  British  list  of  restricted  exports  for  which  priority  certificates  are  necessary 
take  effect  immediately. 

The  British  Ministry  of  Munitions  in  London  has  asked  the  Governments  of 
the  various  British  dominions,  colonies  and  dependencies  to  set  up  one  or  more  local 
priority  authorities  in  each  country.  The  work  of  the  local  priority  authority  in 
Canada  will  be  undertaken  by  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  and  Canadian 
firms  wishing  to  import  from  the  United  Kingdom  goods  on  the  British  restricted 
list  for  which  priority  certificates  are  necessary,  should  observe  the  following  regula- 
tions : — 

(1)  Apply  to  the  Priority  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa,  for  blank  forms  of  application  for  priority  assistance.  Four  forms  are 
needed  for  each  order. 

(2)  If  possible  keep  orders  intended  for  war  purposes  separate  from  orders  for 
general  commercial  purposes,  and  send  in  separate  affidavits  in  quadruplicate  for 
each. 

(3)  Fill  in  each  affidavit  fully  in  quadruplicate,  being  careful  to  give  all  the 
information  asked  for.    Delay  will  be  caused  unless  this  is  done. 

(4)  Upon  receipt  of  the  forms  properly  filled  up  and  sworn  to,  if  the  information 
given  is  found  to  be  satisfactory,  the  Deputy  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  will 
endorse  on  all  four  copies  his  recommendations  for  the  guidance  of  the  British 
Ministry  of  Munitions,  and  return  one  copy  to  the  Canadian  applicant,  who  will  send 
it  to  the  British  firm  with  whom  his  order  is  placed.  It  is  advisable  when  possible 
to  attach  the  application  form  to  the  order.  The  British  firm  will  be  required  to 
send  the  Canadian  application  form  to  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  when  asking  for 
a  priority  certificate.  The  Ministry  of  Munitions  will  not  consider  applications  for 
the  grant  of  priority  certificates  in  the  absence  of  a  definite  recommendation  from 
the  Canadian  local  priority  authority. 

Two  copies  will  be  sent  direct  from  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce 
to  the  British  Ministry  of  Munitions,  and  the  fourth  copy  will  be  retained  for  refer- 
ence on  the  files  of  this  Department. 

(5)  Any  Canadian  firm  who  may  hereafter  place  orders  for  goods  for  which 
priority  certificates  are  required  with  any  British  firm,  without  first  applying  to  the 
Priority  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  for  assistance,  will  be 
notified  by  the  British  firm  to  do  so,  and  no  further  steps  will  be  taken  towards  filling 
the  order  until  the  Department  has  received  and  endorsed  the  usual  applications  for 
priority  assistance. 

(6)  Any  person  making  the  affidavit  contained  in  the  application  form  above 
referred  to  who  knowingly  includes  therein  any  false  statement  or  information  with 
intention  to  mislead  is  guilty  of  an  indictable  offence,  and  liable  to  seven  years' 
imprisonment  under  section  175  of  the  Criminal  Code. 
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(7)  Where  there  is  an  exceptionally  strong  case  of  urgency,  or  a  supply  that  is 
deemed  to  be  specially  important,  the  reasons  for  special  consideration  should  be 
fully  indicated,  and  the  latest  date  by  which  delivery  must  be  pressed  for. 

(8)  In  cases  of  extreme  urgency  and  importance  an  order  may  be  placed  by 
cable  and  supported  by  the  Priority  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce, at  the  expense  of  the  applicant.  Full  information  should  be  furnished  the 
Priority  Branch  before  this  is  done,  and  the  order  should  follow  by  the  next  mail. 

(9)  All  communications  relating  to  matters  that  have  been  at-  any  time  before 
the  Priority  Branch  should  bear  the  file  number  and  the  priority  serial  number,  so 
that  there  may  be  no  delay  or  confusion  in  referring  to  the  previous  papers. 

(10)  It  will  be  necessary  to  send  in  applications  for  assistance  in  obtaining  any 
article  for  which  a  priority  certificate  is  required  by  the  British  manufacturer  such 
as  steel  wire,  wire  rope,  high-speed  steel,  small  tools,  machinery  and  parts  thereof, 
copper  wire  and  cable,  Bessemer  and  open-hearth  steel,  corrugated  sheets,  tin-plates, 
terne  plates,  black  plates,  tinned  sheets,  lead-coated  sheets,  spring  steel  and  similar 
articles. 

(11)  The  British  Ministry  of  Munitions  most  earnestly  appeals  for  the  patriotic 
temporary  sacrifice  of  their  own  interests  by  the  merchants  and  public  of  the 
dominions  and  dependencies  in: — 

(a)  Endeavouring  to  do  without  such  supplies  as  priority  is  necessary  for. 

(b)  Realizing  that  priority  is  only  refused  with  great  reluctance  in  order  to  con- 
serve the  maximum  supplies  for  hastening  the  Allied  victory  and  a  satisfactory 
peace. 

(c)  Avoiding  the  importation  of  such  supplies  from  other  countries  as  cannot 
be  allowed  from  the  United  Kingdom  in  order  to  protect  British  markets 
from  being  captured  by  other  countries  while  the  normal  British  supplier 
or  manufacturer  is  forcibly  shut  out. 

(12)  Any  further  information  will  be  furnished  on  application  to  the  Priority 
Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


RESTRICTIONS,  ON  IMPORTS  OF  PAPER. 

(The  Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

The  Royal  Commission  on  Paper  announces  that  in  view  of  the  probability  that 
the  Government  will  further  curtail  the  importation  of  paper  and  paper-making 
materials,  importers  are  advised  so  to  restrict  their  arrangements  for  importing  after 
March  1  that  they  may  not  find  themselves  in  difficulty  with  regard  to  licenses,  should 
these  licenses  be  curtailed  beyond  the  amount  mentioned  in  the  recent  regulations. 

The  commission  hope  to  be  able  to  make  a  definite  announcement  shortly  with 
reference  to  the  extent  of  the  restriction  that  may  be  necessary  after  March  1. 

SPLITTING  OF  HIDES. 

(Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

The  Army  Council  have  issued  an  order,  under  date  February  12,  requiring  that 
ail  persons  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  leather  from  any  hides  (ox,  cow  or  bull), 
whether  produced  in  or  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom,  shall  comply  with  the 
following  regulation,  that  is  to  say : — 

No  person  shall  split,  or  cause  to  be  split,  any  hides  of  the  description  aforesaid, 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  substance  of  the  grain  in  the  crust  state  may  be  less  than 
2  m/m. 
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PRICE  OF  POTATOES. 

Mr.  Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  London,  writes  that  the 
British  Government,  after  conferring  with  the  representatives  of  the  wholesale  and 
retail  trade,  issued  the  following  proposals,  which  have  been  approved  by  the  War 
Cabinet  and  are  being  satisfactorily  received  by  the  trade : — 

"  The  price  which  the  growers  will  be  entitled  to  charge  to  dealers  and  merchants 
for  potatoes  delivered  after  the  present  date  (February  19)  up  to  the  31st  March  will 
be  £9  (nine  pounds)  per  ton  free  on  rail  or  free  on  board.  After  that  date  the  cor- 
responding price  will  be  £10  (ten  pounds).  The  price  at  which  the  growers  or  any 
other  person  may  sell  to  the  retailer  will  be  ten  guineas  until  the  31st  March,  and 
eleven  pounds  ten  shillings  thereafter,  in  addition  to  the  cost  of  carriage.  The  price 
which  the  retailer  may  charge  will  be  three  half -pence  per  pound  up  to  31st  March, 
and  one  penny  three  farthings  per  pound  thereafter  to  the  end  of  June." 


RESTRICTIONS  ON  SUGAR  DEALINGS. 

{Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

The  Food  Controller  has  issued  three  new  orders  relating  to  sugar.  The  Dealings 
in  Sugar  (Eestriction)  Order,  1917,  provides  that: — 

No  person  shall  on  or  after  the  15th  February,  1917,  without  a  permit  issued 
under  the  authority  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Sugar  Supply,  either  on  his 
own  behalf  or  on  behalf  of  any  other  person: — 

(a)  buy,  sell,  or  deal  in,  or 

(b)  offer  or  invite  an  offer,  or  propose  to  buy,  sell,  or  deal  in,  or 

(c)  enter  into  negotiations  for  the  sale  or  purchase  of  or  other  deal- 

ing in, 

any  sugar  outside  the  United  Kingdom,  whether  or  not  the  sale,  purchase  or  dealing, 
is  or  is  to  be  effected  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

If  any  person  acts  in  contravention  of  this  order,  or  aids  or  abets  any  other 
person,  whether  or  not  such  other  person  is  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in  doing  any- 
thing which  if  done  in  the  United  Kingdom  would  be  a  contravention  of  this  order, 
that  person  is  guilty  of  a  summary  offence  against  the  Defence  of  the  Realm  Regu- 
lations, and  if  such  .person  is  a  company  every  director  and  officer  of  the  company 
is  also  guilty  of  a  summary  offence  against  those  regulations  unless  he  proves  that 
the  contravention  took  place  without  his  knowledge  or  consent. 

The  order  does  not  prohibit  the  insurance  of  sugar. 

The  other  two  orders  relate  to  brewing  sugar. 

The  Brewers'  Sugar  Order,  1917,  provides  broadly  that  no  brewers'  sugar  may 
be  delivered  from  any  warehouse  except  under  the  authority  of  the  Food  Controller, 
and  that  all  brewers'  sugar  now  in  transit  must  be  delivered  into  a  warehouse.  Cer- 
tain exceptions,  however,  to  this  provision  are  made,  especially  as  regards  sugar  sold 
to  a  brewer  or  brewers'  sugar  manufacturer,  and  to  sugar  imported  for  brewing  pur- 
poses under  special  licenses  issued  by  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Sugar  Supply. 
It  is  further  provided  that  no  brewing  sugar  shall  be  sold  retail  at  prices  exceeding 
current  retail  prices  for  granulated  sugar. 

The  Brewers'  Sugar  (Returns)  Order,  1917,  requires  persons  who,  at  8th  Feb- 
ruary, 1917,  own  or  have  power  to  dispose  of  stocks  of  brewers"  sugar  exceeding  three 
tons  in  weight  to  make  a  return  on  or  before  22nd  February  to  the  Food  Controller 
on  a  form  to  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Ministry  of  Food,  Grosvenor  House, 
W. 

"  Brewers'  sugar  "  is  defined  as  sugar  not  above  89  degrees  of  polarization. 
17201—3 
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In  connection  with  these  two  orders  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Sugar  Supply 
announces  that  the  granting  of  licenses  for  the  importation  of  sugars,  under  89 
degrees  of  polarization  is  suspended  until  further  notice.  This  announcement  does 
not  apply  to  sugar  already  afloat,  or  to  British  West  Indian  Grocery  Crystallized, 
British  West  Indian  Muscovados,  or  British  West  Indian  Grocery  Syrup  Sugar. 


TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  INTERPRETATIONS. 
New  Zealand. 


Under  date  of  November  8,  1916,  the  New  Zealand  Customs  Department  issued 
the  following  customs  decisions: — 

Rate  of  Import  Duty. 

On  Goods  the  produce 
On  Foreign     or  Manufacture  of 


Articles. 


Tariff  Item. 


Articles  and  materials  suited  only  for,  and  to  be 
used  solely  in,  the  fabrication  of  goods  in 
the  Dominion — 
Blind  or  shade  pulls,  plaited,  with  or  with- 
out cords  attached   482 

Kumeras   219 

Machinery,  n.o.e.,  viz. — 

Packing  machine  (the  "Lightning  Pack- 
age Packer")  for  packing  powdered, 
granulated,  or  fibrous  substances  into 
small  packages  (claimed  as  flour- 
milling  machinery)  ;  182 

Oil  baizes,  plain  colours   291 

Pot-scourers,   "  Presto "   and   similar,  being 

metal  shavings  in  rough  unbound  bundles.  483 
Tire-pressure  gauge  or  indicator  (Schrader's 

"  Universal  ")   194  (A) 

Wooden  boxes  or  caskets,  clasped,  contain- 
ing cigars,  if  dovetailed,  satin-lined,  or 
otherwise  specially  finished  so  as  to  be 
suitable  for  permanent  use...    ..    ..    ..  201 


Goods. 


Free. 
£1  per  ton. 


30%  ad  val. 
Free. 


Free. 


20%  ad  val. 


30%  ad  val. 


any  part  of  the 
British  Dominions. 


Free. 
£1  per  ton. 


20%  ad  val. 
Free. 

Free. 

10%  ad  val. 


20%  ad  val. 


— (Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 


NOTES  ON  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

COMMERCIAL  POSSIBILITIES  AND  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  SIBERIA. 

(The  British  Export  Gazette.) 

When  considering  the  future  opportunities  for  extending  British  trade  in  Russia, 
it  cannot  be  too  often  insisted  that  it  is  essential  not  to  overlook  the  pressing  claims 
of  Siberia  in  this  direction,  and  particularly  that  section  known  as  Western  Siberia 
lying  between  the  Ural  mountains  and  the  Yenesei  river.  Already  this  vast  region  is 
supporting  a  population  of  9,000,000  out  of  a  total  of  11,500,000  for  the  whole  of 
Siberia,  but  it  is  reliably  estimated  that  five  times  the  present  population  of  European 
Russia,  or  at  least  800,000,000  could  be  comfortably  settled  in  the  rich  black  earth 
region  between  latitudes  55  and  57  of  that  portion  of  the  Russian  Empire.  That  is  a 
prospect  the  hugeness  of  which  is,  of  course,  almost  beyond  visualizing,  but  it  is  suffi- 
ciently distinct  to  emphasize  such  a  demand  after  the  war  for  every  class  of  agricul- 
tural necessities  as  should  alone  be  adequate  to  keep  makers  of  implements,  machinery, 
and  appliances  fully  employed  for  many  years  to  come  in  satisfying  the  needs  of  the 
Russian  market  alone,  to  say  nothing  of  the  requirements  of  both  town  and  country 
populations  in  regard  to  general  merchandise.  Canada — which  is  destined  to  become 
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a  great  export  country  in  many  classes  of  export  goods — should  be  well  able  to  share 
this  trade  in  conjunction  with  Great  Britain  and  our  Allies. 

Naturally,  the  "prospect  of  800,000,000  settlers  cannot  be  realized  for  many  decades 
to  come,  but  it  is  noteworthy  that  during  the  ten  years  previous  to  the  outbreak  of  war 
emigration  to  Western  Siberia  from  European  Russia  was  already  proceeding  at  the 
rate  of  300,000  per  annum.  The  rate  is  likely  to  be  considerably  accentuated 
after  peace,  and,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  ever-increasing  number  of 
births  natural  to  a  land  of  such  remarkable  productiveness,  it  will  be  easily 
realized  that  the  opportunities  for  a  steady  and  expanding  trade  are  by 
no  means  over-stated.  Even  before  the  war  this  vast  district  was  not  only 
supporting  itself,  but  the  surplus  of  agricultural  products  available  for  dis- 
tribution on  the  European  Russian  market  and  for  export  had  attained  large 
dimensions,  and  was  rapidly  increasing.  Western  Siberia  is  also  extremely  rich  in 
mineral  deposits,  especially  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  and  coal;  and  when,  after  peace, 
the  present  lack  of  transport  facilities  is  remedied — and  it  may  be  taken  for  granted 
that  that  is  already  one  of  the  first  considerations  of  the  Government — the  principal 
hindrance  to  unlimited  development  will  have  been  removed.  Much  was  being  done 
and  more  contemplated,  in  respect  of  railway  construction  when  Germany  set  out  to 
devastate  Europe,  and  even  during  the  war  many  important  schemes,  such  as  the 
Kulundin  railway,  200  miles  in  extent,  have  been  completed.  The  Altai  railway,  514 
miles;  the  first  section  of  the  Kolchugino  railway,  200  miles;  and  the  Minusinsk  rail- 
way, 27  G  miles,  have  also  been  constructed;  so  that  in  completing  1,190  miles  of  rail- 
way it  will  be  seen  the  Russian  Government,  despite  its  many  pre-occupations  in 
other  directions,  has  been  anything  but  idle  during  the  intervening  period.  These 
public  works,  however,  are  infinitesimal  when  compared  with  the  gigantic  programme 
which  is  to  be  undertaken  both  in  the  interests  of  commerce,  agriculture,  and  mining 
so  soon  as  conditions  permit. 

The  fostering  and  development  of  this  region  by  the  Government  is,  however,  by 
no  means  being  limited  to  the  provision  of  railways.  The  policy  of  building  grain 
elevators  of  enormous  storage  capacity  in  the  southwest  provinces  of  European  Russia 
is  to  be  extended  to  Western  Siberia,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  concessions  for  the 
erection  of  these  elevators  will  be  granted  by  the  Imperial  State  Bank,  which  has  been 
entrusted  with  the  responsibility  of  carrying  out  the  details  of  the  scheme.  The  Gov- 
ernment is  also  bent  upon  the  vigorous  organization  of  cold  storage  on  a  comprehensive 
scale,  a  fact  of  which  British  manufacturers  of  refrigerating  equipment  should  take 
due  note.  Already  1,300  refrigerating  cars  have  been  put  into  service  for  transporting 
Siberian  butter  alone,  and,  in  addition,  ice-house  reservoirs  have  been'  established  all 
along  the  lines  of  railway.  This  again,  however,  is  only  the  beginning  of  things,  and, 
according  to  our  advices,  the  Imperial  Duma  has  now  under  consideration  wide-reach- 
ing schemes  which,  when  realized,  will  give  to  Western  Siberia  a  cold  storage  system 
and  grain  storage  second  to  none  in  the  world. 

All  these  developments  suggest  commercial  possibilities  which  it  would  be  unwise, 
not  to  say  foolish,  to  ignore.  The  trade  of  the  territory  in  question  is,  more  or  less, 
under  the  influence  of  European  Russia,  and  is  chiefly  carried  on  by  the  great  mer- 
chant houses  at  Moscow,  but  that  fact  should  not  prevent  British  firms  interested  from 
making  a  personal  study  of  the  market.  There  is,  indeed,  every  encouragement  for 
them  to  do  so.  As  we  have  said,  not  only  will  there  be  huge  demands  for  agricultural, 
mining,  and  domestic  requirements,  but  the  illimitable  timber  resources  and  the 
equally  boundless  fisheries  will  also  in  due  time  receive  the  attention  they  deserve, 
with  the  result  that  the  general  needs  of  all  sections  of  the  community  must  steadily 
develop  and  trade  increase  with  unparalleled  rapidity.  As  it  is,  Siberian -farmers  and 
peasants  are  relatively  more  progressive  than  those  of  European  Russia,  and  articles 
formerly  considered  as  luxuries  now  show  constant  increase  in  sales.  Finally,  it  can- 
not be  too  strongly  emphasized  that  every  manufactured  article,  whatever  it  may  be, 
has  to  be  imported  into  Western  Siberia,  as  up  to  the  present  manufacturing  industries 
are  practically  non-existent. 
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ROAD  BUILDING   AND   MAINTENANCE   IN   SOUTH  AFRICA. 

(United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 

Railroad  construction  in  South  Africa,  as  in  the  United  States,  has  almost 
completely  overshadowed  road  making.  While  the  necessity  of  providing  great  national 
traffic  arteries  has  long  been  appreciated,  the  value  of  roads  and  highways  as  feeders 
and  substitutes  has  been  largely  overlooked.  South  Africa  has  not,  however,  totally 
neglected  this  question,  for  some  of  the  old  roads  over  the  mountains  still  arouse  the 
admiration  of  experts.  Roads  and  bridges  have  greatly  increased  the  importance  of 
certain  sections,  but  neglect  has  prevented  the  advancement  of  others. 

The  municipality  of  Johannesburg  has  spared  no  effort  to  bring  about  the  best 
results  with  the  material  and  funds  available.  The  area  of  the  municipality  is  81-75 
square  miles;  39-8  per  cent  is  laid  out  as  townships;  20-8  per  cent  is  mining  ground; 
and  39-4  per  cent  is  agricultural  land,  bare  veld,  etc.  The  total  length  of  roads  is 
775-4  miles.  They  vary  in  width  from  41  to  124  feet,  with  an  average  of  about  59 
feet.  The  street  area,  therefore,  is  26-6  per  cent  of  the  total  area  of  the  townships. 
In  some  instances  the  percentage  of  street  area  is  as  high  as  42'- 22  per  cent.  The 
upkeep  of  these  roads  is  a  heavy  burden  upon  the  population,  which  in  1911  was 
248,875. 

The  growth  of  this  city  has  been  extremely  rapid.  Thirty  years  ago  the  ground 
upon  which  it  stands  was  bare  veld,  so  that  road  making  had  a  comparatively  recent 
origin.    Previous  to  1901  the  area  of  the  municipality  was  only  5-1  square  miles. 

Very  little  rock  suitable  for  road  making  is  found  in  the  municipal  area,  and 
what  is  obtainable  consists  principally  of  sandstone,  shale,  and  quartzite,  with  deposits 
of  granite  to  the  north  of  this  city  and  diabase  some  distance  to  the  south.  The 
last-mentioned  material  is  unsuitable  for  macadam,  as  it  comes  away  from  the  crusher 
in  flat  and  conchoidal  pieces  instead  of  in  the  form  of  a  cube.  Granite  also  proved 
unsatisfactory  on  account  of  its  irregular  formation  and  large  quantity  of  overburden. 
The  cost  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  of  2|-inch  stone  for  quarrying  and  breaking  was 
4s.  6d.  (equal  to  $1.09  United  States  currency),  exclusive  of  development  charges. 

The  material  of  which  roads  are  now  made  is  waste  rock  obtained  from  the  mines, 
known  locally  as  "blue  bar."  The  surface  is  coated  with  tar  and  other  similar 
materials.  It  lasts  well  on  suburban  roads,  but  soon  goes  to  pieces  on  the  busy 
thoroughfares.  The  point  in  its  favour  is  its  cheapness.  This  permits  more  roads  to 
be  constructed  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case.  In  remetalling  the  roads  constructed 
of  stones  from  the  mines  it  has  been  found  that  the  stones  below  the  surface  are  badly 
worn  and  that  replacement  is  frequently  necessary. 

Mine  stone  of  2J  inches  costs  about  38  cents  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  when 
delivered  in  carts;  at  the  municipal  breakers,  34  cents  per  ton.  One  ton  of  2|-inch 
stone  is  equal  to  22-88  cubic  feet. 

Many  streets  in  the  central  part  of  the  city,  as  well  as  some  of  the  arterial  roads, 
have  foundations  consisting  of  rough  mine  stone  varying  in  size  from  9  inches  by 
4 J  inches  to  44-inch  cube.  Careful  observation,  however,  has  proved  that  roads  with 
foundations  have  given  no  better  results  than  those  without.  The  natural  foundation 
is  regarded  as  sufficient,  and  the  excavation  to  a  hard  bottom  as  a  useless  expenditure. 

All  roads  recently  constructed  were  first  properly  graded  and  formed  to  the 
required  foundation.  They  were  then  rolled.  On  this  a  layer  of  2^-inch  stone  was 
spread,  so  that  when  consolidated  the  thickness  should  be  6  inches  at  the  crown  and 
5  inches  at  the  sides.  Before  rolling  was  commenced  a  small  quantity  of  binding 
material  was  used,  thereby  preventing  creeping  and  causing  the  rolling  to  be  easier. 
After  rolling  a  few  times,  more  binding  material,  which  consists  of  ironstone  gravel, 
was  spread  over  the  surface.  This  was  worked  into  the  interstices  of  the  stone  by 
water  and  creeping.  After  proper  consolidation  the  surface  was  covered  with  a  thin 
layer  of  i-inch  screenings.  The  roads  were  then  opened  to  traffic  after  a  period  of 
three  or  four  days. 
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The  labour  employed  in  construction  is  that  of  the  native  South  Africans.  They 
are  paid  about  40  cents  a  day.    White  overseers  are  in  charge. 

The  macadamizing  of  roads,  as  a  rule,  is  carried  out  departmentally.  Very  little 
work  has  been  done  by  contract.  The  cost>  by  contract  varied  from  12  cents  to  85 
cents  per  square  yard;  the  present  cost  of  departmental  work  is  55  cents  per  square 
yard.    The  city  erected  a  stone-breaker  plant  in  1910. 

As  Johannesburg  suffers  particularly  from  dust,  many  experiments  have  been 
made  for  the  prevention  of  dust  on  roads.  Water  was  the  only  means  adopted  for  a 
long  time.  Then  came  the  use  of  oil,  but  this  was  found  too  expensive.  The  most 
satisfactory  means  was  found  to  be  the  use  of  tar  coating.  The  quantity  of  tar 
actually  used  during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1915,  was  257,300  gallons.  Fluxphalte 
is  also  being  used  and  good  results  obtained. 

Many  methods  have  been  adopted  by  the  municipality  to  improve  the  streets  and 
roads.  Wooden  blocks  were  tried  in  certain  parts  of  the  city.  Asphalt  pavement  gave 
the  most  satisfactory  results,  except  that  it  became  soft  in  hot  weather,  and  resulted 
in  uneven  surfaces.  Practically  all  these  pavements  have  now  been  removed  and 
replaced  by  the  material  already  described. 

The  item  of  maintenance  of  the  macadamized  roads  is  a  heavy  one.  In  some  cases 
it  works  out  about  20  cents  per  square  yard.  The  initial  cost  at  present  averages 
about  $12,847  per  mile,  12  yards  wide,  and  the  cost  of  maintenance  is  about  $4,282 
per  mile  per  annum  within  the  central  areas. 

In  all,  there  are  more  than  750  miles  of  road  in  this  city  to  be  kept  in  good  condi- 
tion, a  great  part  of  which  is  paved.  Johannesburg  is  well  connected  with  the  surround- 
ing towns  and  cities.  Good  roads  invariably  bring  the  suburbs  in  touch  with  the 
central  part  of  the  city.  Pretoria,  the  seat  of  government  and  administration  of  the 
Union  of  South  Africa,  is  about  35  miles  distant  from  this  city,  and  there  is  a  good 
road  all  the  way.   This  highway  is  a  favourite  one  with  automobilists  and  motorcyclists. 

JAPANESE  TRADE  ENTERPRISE  ASD  EXPANSION. 

(Melbourne  Argus.) 

One  example  of  many  will  show  how  closely  the  Japanese  are  following  these 
methods  (i.e.,  learning  what  the  buyer  wants  and  then  taking  pains  to  supply  it). 
Hypodermic  syringes  used  to  be  imported  into  Australia  exclusively  from  Germany. 
With  the  outbreak  of  war,  of  course  the  supply  stopped,  and  there  was  a  great  dearth 
of  syringes  in  Melbourne.  A  Japanese  commercial  traveller  was  asked  by  a  local  firm 
if  his  countrymen  could  make  the  syringe,  and  he  was  shown  a  German  one  as  a 
sample.  The  salesman  asked  for  an  order  and  received  a  trial  commission  for  100 
hypodermic  syringes.  Before  long  the  syringes  were  delivered  to  Melbourne  absolutely 
true  to  model  and,  it  is  said,  superior  to  it  in  some  respects.  Larger  orders  have 
since  been  given  to  the  Japanese  manufacturer. 

Christmas  shoppers  in  Melbourne  found  Japanese  goods  on  every  hand.  There 
were  toys  ranging  from  the  crudest  kinds  to  well-made  dolls  of  European  feature  and 
complexion.  Dolls  that  would  cost  7s.  6d.  ($1.85)  if  of  English  make  were  sold  in 
Melbourne  during  the  Christmas  season  for  4s.  6d.  ($1.10).  They  were  made  in  Japan 
but  few  would  have  guessed  it. 

For  the  manufacture  of  porcelain  and  chinaware  the  Japanese  have,  of  course, 
long  been  famous.  While  maintaining  their  output  of  purely  Japanese  art  work, 
the  manufacturers  are  now  making  ornaments  of  European  design,  beautifully  glazed 
and  prettily  decorated  with  peach  blossoms.  At  a  well-known  Bourke  street  establish- 
ment the  past  few  weeks  ornaments  of  tasteful  design  were  sold  for  2s.  6d.  ($0.60) 
each.  If  the  vases  had  been  of  European  manufacture  they  would  probably  have  cost 
between  4  and  5  shillings  (roughly,  $1  and  $1.25  each). 

The  Japanese  have  been  at  pains  to  cater  for  the  Christmas  season  and  apparently 
have  not  had  the  time  needed  to  reach  the  standard  of  excellence  of  which  they  long 
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ago  showed  themselves  capable  in  other  articles  of  trade.  Standing  side  by  side  with 
bottles  of  perfume  from  Paris,  and  indistinguishable  from  them  except  for  the  words 
"  made  in  Japan  "  upon  the  label,  were  bottles  of  perfume  distilled  from  flowers.  The 
perfume  was  not  so  sweet  as  that  from  France,  but  it  cost  only  about  one-third  as 
much  and  no  doubt  would  tempt  many  buyers. 

Women's  silk  stockings  and  linen  underclothing  made  in  Japan  are  now  being 
sold  in  large  quantities  in  Melbourne.  The  material  and  workmanship  are  said  to  be 
good,  though  in  many  cases  the  sizes  of  the  underclothing  are  rather  small  for  Aus- 
tralian women.  These  are  faults  which  the  Japanese  may  be  trusted  to  remedy  very 
soon.  Men's  linen  and  cotton  underclothing  is  also  being  made  in  Japan  for  the  Aus- 
tralian market,  and  salesmen  in  some  of  the  Melbourne  shops  say  they  have  little 
underclothing  of  other  kinds  to  offer. 

It  is  the  same  with  dental  and  medical  instruments  and  chemicals.  Menthol 
made  in  Japan  is  now  on  this  market.  Picture  post  cards,  Christmas  and  New  Year 
cards,  antimony  ware  of  excellent  workmanship,  carved  ivory,  embroidered  silks,  house- 
hold ironmongery,  and  tools  (made  in  Japan,  but  of  European  design)  are  being 
imported  into  Australia  in  increasing  amounts.  Thermos  flasks  of  medium  quality 
are  also  being  made  by  Japan.  Even  Fox's  navy  blue  serge  is  being  copied,  and 
while  inferior  to  the  British  article  no  doubt  the  quality  will  improve. 

CHINA  MAY  ABOLISH  LIKIN  TA,X. 

(Exporters'  Review.) 

Pelcing. — 'China's  likin  system  (tax  on  internal  trade)  may  go,  and  her  whole 
tariff  scheme  may  be  revised,  if  plans  now  under  consideration  materialize,  as  is 
reported  likely.  The  likin  tax  for  many  years  has  been  one  of  the  most  serious  draw- 
backs to  the  development  of  trade  in  China,  and  while  its  abolition  will  mean  a 
serious  loss  of  revenue  to  the  Government,  it  is  considered  necessary  now  to  do  away 
with  it  in  the  interest  of  China's  trade  growth.  Officials  long  at  work  on  the  problem 
have  devised  a  revision  of  the  present  revenue  tariff  to  compensate  the  Government 
for  the  loss  suffered  from  likin.  According  to  treaties  with  foreign  powers  years 
ago,  before  she  understood  international  relations,  China  agreed  not  to  tax  imports 
from  foreign  countries  more  than  5  per  cent,  the  value  of  the  different  commodities 
being  at  that  time  fixed.  Prices  have  so  increased  since  the  beginning  of  the  war 
that  the  5  per  cent  duty  on  the  original  fixed  value  amounts  in  reality  to  about  3 
per  cent,  resulting  in  a  great  loss  to  the  Government.  It  is  estimated  that  if  the  real 
value  of  commodities  were  taxed  at  5  per  cent,  the  Government  revenue  would  be 
increased  by  between  twenty  and  thirty  millions  of  dollars.  But  so  far  the  nations 
have  held  China  to  her  bad  bargain,  though  the  United  States  has  been  ready  more 
than  once  to  revise  the  treaties  giving  China  much  greater  control  of  her  customs 
duties.  By  other  treaties  made  in  1903  and  1904  by  China  with  Japan,  England, 
Portugal  and  the  United  States,  respectively,  it  was  agreed  that  if  China's  likin 
system  were  abolished  this  5  per  cent  revenue  tax  could  be  increased  to  12>£  per  cent. 
This  would  mean  a  gain  of  fifty  million  dollars  a  year  in  China's  revenue  collections, 
and  would  compensate  for  the  loss  of  the  likin.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  estimated 
that  the  increased  volume  of  trade  resulting  from  the  abolition  of  likin  will  more 
than  compensate  foreign  nations  for  the  payment  of  a  large  import  tax. 

THE  AUSTRALIAN  PAPER  AND  TOY  INDUSTRIES. 

(Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

According  to  a  bulletin  issued  by  the  South  Australian  Department  of  Chemistry, 
the  probability  of  a  famine  in  certain  classes  of  paper,  owing  to  the  dislocation  of 
trade  and  transport  caused  by  the  war,  has  led  to  an  investigation  being  undertaken 
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into  the  prospects  of  establishing  a  paper-making  industry  in  South  Australia.  As 
indicative  of  the  demand  which  exists  in  South  Australia,  it  is  stated  that  the  t6tal 
value  of  paper  imported  into  the  state  in  1913  amounted  to  £136,943,  while  that  of 
millboard,  strawboard,  etc.,  was  £9,364.  The  opinion  is  expressed  that  the  principal 
material  to  be  used  must  be  straw,  of  which  a  quantity,  amounting  to  half-a-million 
tons,  is  available  annually  within  a  hundred-mile  radius  of  the  principal  seaport. 
From  the  results  of  preliminary  tests  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  South  Aus- 
tralian straw  will  yield  satisfactory  pulp  for  the  production  of  paper  of  ordinary 
qualities.  As  a  result  of  the  investigation  it  is  stated  that  the  prospects  of  estab- 
lishing a  paper-making  industry  in  the  state  appear  to  be  sufficiently  attractive  to 
make  the  subject  worthy  of  further  attention. 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  for  Australia  has  forwarded  an  extract  from 
the  Argus  (Melbourne)  of  November  14,  which  states  that  the  question  of  manufac- 
turing mechanical  wood-pulp  in  Victoria  was  discussed  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
newly-formed  Institute  of  Victorian  Industries. 

The  Government  Printer  stated  that  he  had  obtained  information  from  Norway 
which  showed  that  the  cost  of  installing  an  experimental  plant  capable  of  producing 
ten  tons  of  pulp  daily  would  be  £4,500;  this  amount  would  be  increased  to  £5,500 
if  the  plant  were  erected  where  motive  power  would  have  to  be  provided.  As  this 
sum  does  not  include  buildings  and  labour,  it  was  estimated  that  a  thorough  and 
exhaustive  trial  would  entail  an  expenditure  of  £10,000. 

The  matter  was  referred  to  a  committee  for  further  consideration. 

Toys. 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  has  forwarded  a  further  extract  from  the  Mel- 
bourne press  of  December  21  relative  to  the  increase  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
toys  of  Australian  make. 

Two  years  ago,  it  is  stated,  very  few  toys  were  made  in  the  Commonwealth,  and 
when  German  goods  were  .^hut  out  in  1914,  and  supplies  had  to  be  sought  elsewhere, 
France,  America  and  Japan  were  largely  drawn  upon.  Certain  Australian  firms,  how- 
ever, have  now  commenced  to  manufacture  toys  on  well-known  continental  models, 
and  it  is  computed  that  20  per  cent  of  the  toys  displayed  in  Melbourne  during  the 
past  Christmas  season  were  of  Australian  manufacture.  Most  of  these  home-made 
toys  were  of  wood.  Local  craftsmen  have  not  yet  been  very  successful  in  the  manu- 
facture of  dolls. 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  states  that  the  manufacture  of  toys  in  the 
Commonwealth  is  likely  to  increase. 

morocco's  commercial  evolution. 

(British  Export  Gazette.) 

Morocco's  progress  as  a  consumer  of  European  manufactures  becomes  steadily 
more  pronounced,  and  not  even  the  scarcity  of  freights,  difficulties  of  exchange,  or 
other  untoward  conditions  imposed  by  the  war  have  proved  able  to  stem  it.  Morocco 
is,  indeed,  waking  up  to  its  commercial  possibilities.  Economic  missions  have  been 
sent  to  Europe  to  study  what  classes  of  goods  are  most  suitable  to  Northwest 
African  needs  or  tastes ;  trade  museums  have  been  established  at  various  centres,  where 
classified  samples  can  be  examined  and  information  obtained;  Moroccan  firms  were 
represented  at  the  Lyons  fair,  and  a  Franco-Moorish  exhibition  was  recently  held  at 
Casablanca.  All  these,  and  there  are  many  others,  are  clear  indications  of  a  commer- 
cial renaissance  which,  though  initiated  by  British,  French,  and  Spanish  enterprise, 
has  now  a  strong  hold  upon  the  Moors  themselves,  and  is  therefore  eminently  encourag- 
ing in  every  sense. 
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Without  going  elaborately  into  figures,  it  is  sufficient  to  note  that  in  the  first  nine 
months  of  last  year,  the  latest  period  for  which  returns  are  available,  Great  Britain 
shipped  goods  to  Morocco  to  £1,319,617,  against  £1,073,486  and  £832,663  in  the  corre- 
sponding periods  of  1915  and  1914.  The  total  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with 
Morocco  has  increased  by  50  per  cent  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  that  of  France 
to  a  similar  extent,  and  Spain's,  in  respect,  however,  of  a  much  smaller  volume,  to  70 
per  cent.  In  1915  the  value  of  Morocco's  import  and  export  trade  rose  to  £10,810,000, 
of  which  £7,150,000  was  transacted  with  France  and  England.  In  1914  the  total  trade 
was  only  worth  £8,427,000,  which  included  commerce  with  Germany  valued  at  £511,000, 
the  share  of  France  and  England  in  that  year  being  slightly  under  £5,000,000.  Even 
granting  the  advantage  which  has  been  taken  of  Germany's  elimination  from  the  mar- 
ket, this,  it  will  be  admitted,  is  a  record  of  no  mean  development. 

It  is,  however,  when  the  details  of  this  progressive  trade  are  studied  that  its  Euro- 
pean tendencies  are  fully  revealed.  For  instance,  motor-cars,  typewriters,  sewing 
machines,  motors,  glassware,  hardware  and  household  articles,  boots  and  shoes,  watches, 
patent  medicines,  paper,  soap,  tea,  and  wine  are  all  goods  which  are  now  being  imported 
in  large  quantities,  and  in  ever-increasing  volume.  Novelties  of  all  kinds  are  likewise 
becoming  popular,  not  merely  at  the  ports  but  in  the  interior.  There  must,  for  example, 
be  few  native  villages  that  are  not  possessed  of  gramophones.  Traction  engines  are 
already  doing  good  work  for  transport  wherever  there  are  roads  that  will  permit  their 
use,  and  the  Moor  on  a  motor-cycle  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  sight.  These  are  the 
tendencies,  and  it  is  remarkable  to  what  an  extent  England  and  France  have  been  able 
to  foster  them  during  the  war.  When  peace  comes  Morocco  promises  to  be  only  second 
to  Egypt  as  a  market  for  European  goods  in  North  Africa.  So  far  the  United  States 
has  hardly  made  an  impression  on  this  field  of  commercial  activity,  the  total  American 
shipments  thither  never  having  totalled  much  beyond  £100,000  in  a  single  year.  By 
opportune  preparation,  manufacturers  in  the  Allied  countries  may  safely  be  left  to  see 
to  it  that  the  important  hold  they  now  have  on  this  expansive  market  is  still  further 
improved  as  opportunity  permits. 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  TRADE  NOTES. 

(British  South  African  Export  Gazette.) 

Each  year  lard  to  the  value  of  about  £42,000  is  imported  by  South  Africa.  Lard 
substitutes  represent  about  £20,000. 

Four-fifths  of  the  total  exports  and  three-fifths  of  the  total  revenue  of  the  Union 
are  derived  from  the  gold  mining  industry. 

At  most  agricultural  shows  in  South  Africa,  Swedish  cream  separators  and  dairy 
appliances  practically  monopolize  the  exhibits  of  that  description. 

It  should  not  be  difficult  to  find  capitalists  in  South  Africa  willing  to  put  up  the 
money  for  the  full  development  of  "  ready-made  "  land  holdings  on  the  lines  adopted 
in  Canada  and  elsewhere. 

Mechanical  haulage  now  plays  a  prominent  part  in  the  cartage  service  of  the 
South  African  railways.  Mechanically-propelled  vehicles  are  in  use  at  Jeburg,  Cape 
Town,  Durban,  Port  Elizabeth,  and  East  London. 

There  are  now  about  100,000  European  farmers  in  South  Africa. 

The  manufacture  of  biscuits  has  become  one  of  the  most  prosperous  industries  in 
South  Africa. 

The  South  African  railways  are  still  patiently  waiting  for  a  great  deal  of  rolling 
stock  for  which  orders  were  placed  long  ago  in  Great  Britain. 

South  Africa's  export  trade  will  grow,  but  it  will  grow  more  rapidly  with  a  larger 
immigration  and  closer  settlement  of  the  land. 

United  States  manufacturers  have  made  notable  headway  in  their  exports  to 
South  Africa  of  the  following  goods :  Motor-cars  and  motor-cycles,  rubber  tires,  cotton 
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goods,  iron  and  steel,  agricultural  machinery  and  implements,  barbed  and  plain  wire, 
cutlery,  tools  of  all  kinds,  hardware,  typewriters,  lubricating  oils,  etc. 

It  is  believed  that  there  are  enormous  quantities  of  waste  material  in  South 
Africa's  wattle  plantations  which  could  be  used  for  the  manufacture  of  potash. 

It  is  said  to  be  cheaper  by  £40  to  buy  a  motor-car  from  the  United  States  at  full 
retail  price  and  import  it  than  to  buy  the  same  car  from  the  accredited  agents  of  the 
manufacturer  in  South  Africa. 

Notwithstanding  the  extensive  contracts  placed  oversea  and  the  improved  output 
of  Union  railway  shops,  the  increase  in  rolling  stock  equipment  has  not  been  propor- 
tionate to  the  expansion  in  business. 

BRITISH   IMPORTS  OF  DAIRY  PRODUCE. 

The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  has  furnished  the  following  return  of 
the  registered  supply  of  butter,  cheese  and  eggs  from  abroad  in  the  United  Kingdom 
in  the  months  of  December,  1915  and  1916,  showing  the  countries  of  consignment  and 
the  ports  of  importation  : — 

Butter.  Cheese.  Eggs. 


1915. 

1916. 

1915. 

1916. 

1915. 

1916. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Gt.  Hnds. 

Gt.  Hnds. 

Russia  

S7.764 
897 

196,122 
1,620 
462 

Norway  

1,273 
88,336 
1 

17 

Denmark  

83,231 

2 

176,329 

70,566 

1 

Netherlands  

55 

6,360 

498 

37,486 

4,507 

4,116 

19,729 

5,552 

607 

990 

Switzerland  

216 

2 

960 

1,950 

Italy  

2,704 

22 

Egypt  

113,346 
17,952 
28,212 

162,644 
2,043 

163,843 

Morocco  

China.  :  

60 

111,044 
180 
50 
7,749 

United  States  

Argentine  Republic    .  . 
Channel  Islands   .  . 

2,101 
13,744 

7,463 
7,350 

7,120 
10 

8,060 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.  . 
Natal  

2,136 
5,058 

1,655 
193 

26 

2,700 

Australia — 

South  Australia..  .. 

235 

2,552 
21,308 

5,883 

1,559 
39,393 

3,870 

25,835 
3,741 

New  South  Wales  .  . 

New  Zealand  

83,865 
400 

68,968 
120,672 

6,761 
132,848 

181,932 

366,615 

278,002       186,3'69       200,813       186,171       895,273  726,923' 
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PORTS  OF  IMPORTATION. 

Butter.  Cheese.  Eggs. 


1915. 

1916. 

1915. 

1916 

1915. 

1916. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

VxL.  XXI1U.O. 

London 

158  748 

88  510 

137  93  9 

Xo  4  , uo u 

110  943 

979  8^1 

181  03^ 
X  o  X ,  u  0  □ 

6,691 

30,716 

35,128 

180,185 

195,564 

"Rristol 

725 

346 

15  239 

15  043 

8  250 

11  940 

C'arrliff 

226 

Folkestone 

7D 

9 

40 

454 

—  • 

Grimsby  

33,893 

32,166 

68 

55,404 

37,112 

Harwich 

7 

164 

120 

Hull 

21  692 

18  964 

1  855 

3  333 

1 1  3  nn^ 

X  J.  O  y  \J  \J  O 

89  420 

— ■ 

6 

100 

2,766 

5,006 

39,429 

26,220 

Newcastle 

19  241 

13,344 

13 

32,067 

7,454 

Southampton 

19  727 

5,552 

2,2-60 

900 

50 

Weymouth  

10 

19 

809 

6,456 

3,769 

94,560 

166,444 

JLeith  

19,662 

19,847 

3,960 

11,284 

99,402 

11,684 

Belfast  

76 

278,002 

186,36-9 

200,818 

186,171 

895,273 

726,923 

Deduct  to  correct — 

5 

278,002 

186,369 

200,813 

186,171 

895,273 

726,923 

RUSSIAN  COMBINE  FOR  TRADE  AND  INDUSTRY. 

(Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

The  Acting  British  Consul-General  at  Odessa  reports,  under  date  30th  December, 
the  formation  of  the  "  Russian  Combine  for  Trade  and  Industry."  The  objects  of 
the  combine  are  as  follows: — 

(a)  The  development  of  Russian  trade  and  commerce;  (b)  the  systematic 
organization  of  inland  trade  and  exchange  of  goods;  (c)  the  familiarizing  of  Russian 
merchants  and  manufacturers  with  foreign  markets,  particularly  those  of  friendly 
powers;  (d)  the  study  of  conditions  of  sale  of  Russian  goods  in  foreign  markets  and 
of  the  import  of  foreign  goods  into  Russia;  (e)  the  organization  of  the  export  of 
Russian  goods,  and  of  imports  into  Russia  from  foreign  countries;  (/)  the  establish- 
ment in  the  Russian  Empire  of  trade  and  industry  museums  and  exhibitions  of 
samples,  and  the  arranging  of  congresses  of  experts  on  various  questions  concerning 
trade  and  industry;  and  (g)  the  opening  of  information  bureaux  to  give  advice  on  all 
questions  affecting  trade  and  industry. 

Foreigners,  with  the  exception  of  enemy  subjects,  can  be  members  of  the  combine. 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 

Quantity  of  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators, 
and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 

Prepared  by  Inspection  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


Week  ending  March  9,  1917. 


Fort  William— 

C.  P.R.  

Consolidated  Elevator  Co  

Empire  Elevator  Co  

Ogilvie  Flour  Mills  Co  

Western  Terminal  Elevator  Co. 

G.T.  Pacific  ,  

Grain  Growers'  Grain  Co  

Fort  William  Elevator  Co  

Eastern  Terminal  Elevator  Co. 

Thunder  Bay  Elevator  Co  

Davidson  &  Smith  

Port  Arthur — 
Port  Arthur  Elevator  Co  

D.  Horn  &  Co  

Canadian  Government  Elevator. 
Grain  afloat  


Total  Terminal  Elevators. 

Saskatoon  Can.  Govt.  Elevator  . 
Moosejaw  Can.  Govt.  Elevator  . 
Calgary  Can.  Govt.  Elevator. . . 
Vancouver  Can.  Govt.  Elevator. 


Total  Interior  Terminal  Elevator? 


Depot  Harbour  ,  

Midland- 
Aberdeen  Elevator  Co  

Midland  Elevator  Co  

Tiffin,  G.T.P  

Port  McNicol  

Collingwood  

Goderich  Elev.  and  Transit  Co.  Ltd 

Western  Canada  Flour  Mills  Co. . . 

Kingston — 

Montreal  Transportation  Co  

Commercial  Elevator  Co  

Port  Colborne  

Prescott   

Montreal — 

Harbour  Commissioners  No.  1  

No.  2  

Montreal  Warehousing  Co  

Quebec  Harbour  Commissioners 

West  St.  John,  N.B  

Halifax,  N.S   


Total  Public  Elevators . . 
Total  quantity  in  Store . 


Wheat. 


Bushels. 

4,558,271 
1.033,785 

841,647 
1,174,051 

907,767 
3,240,888 
1,234,283 

832,943 
1,033,088 

675,836 

603,989 

4,690,718 
267,784 
2,018,539 
89,245 


23,205,834 

'  2,209,952 
2,072,845 
976,023 
4,758 


5,203,578 


173,166 
17,961 
459.288 
464,391 

556j20i 
262,260 


2,240 
606,249 


12,939 
404,520 
236,261 
2,960 
111,570 


3,315,006 


31,784,418 


Oats. 


Bushels. 

2,126,112 
238,839 
299,695 
68,793 
296,006 

2,202,249 
779,649 
456,514 
575.238 
381,238 
252,383 

2,559,421 
143,401 
724,047 
101,331 


11,204,916 

666,967 
571,857 
1,166,620 
57,051 


2,462,495 


264,535 
183,420 


432,971 
834,848 
8,450 
178,083 
37,402 

144,992 

58,804 
803,668 


135,463 
103,652 
1,062,223 
245,548 
2,957 


4,497,016 


18,164,427 


Barley. 


Bushels. 

228,587 
38,772 
40,390 
35,409 
35,367 

132,679 
96,266 
28,425 
28,163 
60,376 
12,533 

417,452 
29,852 
87,597 


1,271,868 

37,132 
21,491 
99,835 


158,458 


93,109 
51,104 
*17,793 


17,886 
61,767 
1,247 


29,916 
272,822 


1,703,148 


Flax. 


Bushels. 


179,761 
253,915 


479,357 
83,986 


63,118 
66,087 


166,039 
140,473 
146,029 


1,578,765 

67,079 
97,634 
12,379 


177,092 


1,755,85/ 


Totals. 


Bushels. 

6,912,970 
1,491,157 
1,438,647 
1,278,253 
1,718,497 
5,659,802 
2,110,198 
1,381,000 
1,636,489 
1,383,537 
868,905 

7,833,630 
581,510 

2,976,212 
190,576 


37,261,383 

2,981,130 
2,763,827 
2,254,857 
61,809 


8,061,623 


264,535 

356,586 
17,961 

985,368 
1,355,343 
26,243 

734,284 

299,662 

144,992 
61,044 
1,409,917 


166,288 
569,939 
1,294.731 
248,508 
144,443 


8,084,844 


53,407,850 


*  Rye  17,793  bushels  included. 
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Grades  of  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East,  for  the  Week  ended 
March  9,  1917. 


Grades. 

Terminals. 

Interior 
Terminal 
Elevators. 

Public 
Elevators, 
Eastern 
Division. 

Totals. 

- 

Wheat- 
No.  2  Hard  

Bushel? . 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

41,159 

Bushels. 

41,159 
15,007 
3,131,129 
5,819,823 
6,109,640 
4,043,728 
943,129 
217,262 
11,374,296 

No.  1   

15,007 
1,987,398 
3,903,937 
3,980,002 
3,072,168 

622,299 
1,277,233 
1,372,345 
765,054 
391,208 
155,317 
680,122 

521,432 
638,653 
757,293 
206,506 
551,921 
61,945 
536,097 

No.  2  ,«   

No.  3  ,  

No.  4  Wheat  

No.  5   

No.  6   

10,158,077 

Totals  

23,116,589 

5,263,578 

3,315,006 

31,695  173 

89,245 

89,245 

Totals  ;  

23,205,834 

5,263,578 

3,315,006 

31,784,41  S 

Oats- 
Extra  No.  1  C.W   ...  

17,041 
37,445 

618,048 

172,488 
1,001,427 

327,870 
86,458 

201,718 

17,041 
338,166 
5,397,981 
1,519,386 
3,319,649 
604,267 
540,598 
6,326,088 

No.  1  C.W  

12,878 
2,808,733 
1,034,689 
1,999,155 

287,843 
1,971,200 
311,209 
319,067 
276,397 
454,140 
876,160 

No.  2  h   

No.  3   

Ex.  No.  1  Feed  

No.  1  Feed  

No.  2  „   

5,248,130 

11,103,585 

2,462,495 

4,497,016 

18,063,096 

101,331 

101,331 

Totals  

11,204,916 

2,462,495 

4,497,016 

18,164,427 

Barley — 

252,086 
824,794 
323,924 
109,124 
193,220 

No.  3  C.W  

214,001 

550,608 
303,843 
73,760 
129,656 

38,085 
106,099 
3,778 
2,756 
7,740 

No.  4  h   

168,087 
16,303 
32,608 

*55,824 

Feed  

1,271,868 

1,156,484 
289,918 
80,158 

158,458 

*272,822 

1,703.148 

1,271,536 
322,222 
101,693 
628 
59,778 

Flax- 

115,052 
32,304 
21,535 
628 
7,573 

Rejected  

52,205 

1,578,765 

177,092 

1,755,857 

37,261,383 

8,061,623 

*  8,084,844 

53,407,850 

*  Includes  Rye  17,793  bushels. 
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Quantity  of  Wheat  and  other  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  Public  Elevators  in  the  East  and  Afloat,  on  March  9,  1917, 
with  comparisons  for  three  years. 


Wheat. 

Other  Grain. 

Totals. 

Bushels. 

37,070,807 
190,576 
8,061,623 
8,084,844 

March  9,  1917. 

Totals  

Bushels. 

23,110,589 
89,245 
5,263,578 
3,315,006 

Bushels. 

13,954,218 
101,331 
2,798,045 
4,769,838 

31,784,418 

21,623,432 

53,407,850 

March  10,  1916. 

Totals  

24,025,102 
2,425,386 
3,895,281 
4,654,528 

11,287,846 
974,311 
1,067,972 
3,402,203 

35,312,948 
3,399,697 
4,963,253 
8,056,731 

35,000,297 

16,732,332 

51,732,629 

March  11,  1915. 
Terminal  Elevators  

5,994,311 
283,132 
1,513,336 
2,575,380 
113,441 

3,810,824 

9,805,135 
283,132 
2,371,523 
4,784,398 
113,441 

Interior  Terminals    

Public  Elevators  in  the  East  

1,858,187 
2,209,018 

Totals  

10,479,600 

10,950,594 
4,083,630 
3,964,690 
110,719 

19,109,633 

7,878,029 

7,896,590 
3,310,060 
2,541,770 

17,357,629 

18,847,184 
7,393,690 
6,506,460 
110,719 

32,858,053 

March  12,  1914. 

Afloat  Terminals.. .   

Afloat  

Totals  

13,748,420 
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Number  of  Cars  of  Grain  and  Total  Quantities  Inspected  at  Winnipeg  and  other 
Points  in  the  Western  Division  for  the  Undermentioned  Periods. 


Month  of 
February, 
1917. 

Six  Months 
ended 

February, 
1917. 

Six  Months 
ended 

February, 
1916. 

Wheat,  opring — 

No. 

No. 

54 

No. 
2,050 
1 

83,929 
29,445 
22,565 
9,918 
3,171 
925 
231 
2,184 
16,236 
4,484 
11 
21 

3 

One  TTr, rrl  WViifo  Tfifo 

267 
1,110 
1,157 
672 
293 
182 
154 
31 
2,207 
60 
7 

A 

no 
109 
50 
± 

13,464 
20,962 
18,932 
8,404 
4,239 
2,866 
5,405 
456 
12,861 
2,262 
44 
41 
4,653 
3,868 
2,345 
5 

Rejected  

No  6  m 

r  p„_0 

Total  Spring  Wheat  {^Lil 

°  ^x>usneis  

^Vheat,  AVinter — 

flno   A     T?  W 

7,381,850 

100,861 
115,990,150 

175,174 
210,208,800 

1 

31 

233 
37 
5 
4 

3 
2 
85 
7 

Twr*  A     P  W 

1  9 
LZ 

Do 

4 
2 
8 
3 

TVir-cm    A      R  \KT 

A 

1 

TTr»ni»  T?  \A7 

One  White  Winter  •  

Two  m   

Three 

1 

Two  

2 

Four  White  Winter  

3 

Total  Winter  Wheat   { 

(  Pom 

Total  Wheat   iBnle'i; 

6 

6,900 

128 
147,200 

408 
489,600 

6,425 
7,388,750 

100,989 
116,137,350 

175,582 
210,698,400 

Oats — 

4 
60 
7,972 
2,822 
3,608 
1,790 
2,377 
520 
6,344 
43 
399 
1 

158 
11,789 
4,790 
1,365 
600 
2,338 
429 
4,286 
1 

332 
1 

Three  .,   

4 

124 
519 
209 
121 
49 
1,103 
1 
40 

Two  "   

Total0ate  {BSeis:::::::::::::::::.:: 

2,552 
4,976,400 

25,940 
50,583,000 

26,088 
53,480,400 
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Number  of  Cars  of  Grain  and  Total  Quantities  Inspected  at  Winnipeg  and  other 
Points  in  the.  Western  Division  for  the  Undermentioned  Periods — Concluded. 


8 . .  — 

Month  of 
February, 
1917. 

Six  Months 
ended 

February, 
1917. 

Six  Months 
ended 
February, 
1916. 

Barley — 

Three  C.W  

rN  o. 

1 

53 
101 
13 

66 

i.1  o. 

38 
1  420 
1,820 
253 
733 
1,384 

136 

9  70S 

1,407 
303 

1,246 
173 
1 

FourC.W    

Feed  

24 

m  .  i  -r>   i                    (  Cars  

Total  Barley  {  Bushels   

Flaxseed— 

2  C.  W   

258 
335,400 

5,648 
7,342,400 

5,974 
8,064,900 

199 
33 
20 
4 

15 

2  654 
'381 
157 
19 
63 
1 

1  624 
'  45 
33 
5 

.  8 

Total  Flaxseed             {  Sarl"  *i 

±uu*i  j?i«*A»t;tja  \  Bushels  

ft„0                                            l  Cars   

271 
298,100 

3,275 
3,602,500 

1,715 
1,972,250 

18 
18,000 

136 
136,000 

99 
99,000 

We  {  Bushels  

Screenings {Bushels  

 {EuSeis::::::.::::::: 

21 
21,000 

231 
231,000 

178 
178,000 

Recapitulation. 

Grain — 

W"eat   {gfc; 

 {SS:: 

 {S3:: 

*>■»» d  {bS:. 

Ky«  {&:: 

Screenings  '  {§3" 

**•  

6,425 
7,388,750 

2,552 
4,976,400 
258 

271 
298,100 
18 
18,000 
21 
21,000 

100,989 
116,137,350 
25,940 
50,583,000 
5,648 

7  ^49  400 

3,275 
3,602,500 
136 
136,000 
231 
231,000 

175,582 
210,698,400 
26,088 
53,480,400 
5,974 
q  nfi4  900 
1,715 
1,972,250 
99 
99,000 
178 
178,000 
1 

1,000 

Totai8rain  {&:: 

Canadian  Nortnern  Railway  

Total  

y,  o-to 
13,037,650 

.loo, 
178,032,250 

274,493,950 

4,199 
976 

3,098 
523 
739 

75,856 
4,654 

39,482 
1,404 

14,823 

115,070 
3,285 

58,695 
3,116 

29,471 

9,545 

136,219 

209,637 
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RECAPITULATION— COMPARATTVE  FIGURES  FOR 


Six  Months  ended  February  31. 


Total  Number 
of  Cars. 


1901-  2. . 

1902-  3. . 

1903-  4. . 

1904-  5. . 

1905-  6. . 

1906-  7. . 

1907-  8. . 

1908-  9. . 

1909-  10. 

1910-  11. 

1911-  12. 

1912-  13. 

1913-  14. 

1914-  15. 

1915-  16. 

1916-  17. 


36,558 
36,111 
26,615 
29,556 
47,130 
40,774 
45,562 
66,955 
80,381 
64,315 
109,426 
128,194 
149,524 
89,480 
209,637 
136,219 
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TENDERS  INVITED. 
Australia. 

Tender  forms  have  been  forwarded  by  Mr.  D.  PI.  Koss,  Canadian  Trade  Com- 
missioner, Melbourne,  for  equipment  required  by  the  Department  of  Public  Works, 
Sydney;  and  the  Victorian  Government  Departments,  Melbourne.  These  tender 
forms  are  open  to  the  inspection  of  Canadian  manufacturers  at  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

PUBLIC  WORKS  DEPARTMENT,  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

Tenders  close  at  the  Department  of  Public  Works,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
on  May  14,  1917,  for  the  supply,  delivery,  and  erection  of  electrical  equipment 
required  for  transformer  substations  at  the  Cordeaux  Dam  Construction  Works.  (Refer 
File  No.  A-1316.) 

VICTORIAN  GOVERNMENT  DEPARTMENTS,  MELBOURNE. 

Tenders  will  be  received  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Tender  Board,  State  of  Vic- 
toria Treasury,  Melbourne,  up  to  April  11,  1917,  for  the  supply  of  writing  and  print- 
ing papers,  envelopes,  and  bookbinders'  leathers  and  materials,  etc.,  as  per  schedule 
No.  1  and  samples  to  be  seen  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa, 
in  the  quantities  supplied  as  may  be  required,  from  July  1,  1917,  to  June  30,  1918, 
as  follows: — 


11,490  reams    Printing-  papers. 

240      "    Cover  papers. 

70      "    Lithographic  papers. 

6,125      "    Writing  papers. 

132  gross    Pasteboards. 

164      "    Cardboards. 

26      "    Surfaceboards. 

352  bundles    Grey  millboards. 

914      "    Strawboards. 

340  reams   Brown  paper. 

20      "    Manila.  t 

3  skins   Bookbinders'  leather  (Russia). 

139  dozen   Bookbinders'  leather. 

as  specified    Bookbinders'  cloth. 

22  reams   Drawing  paper. 

8      "    Cyclostyle. 

3      "    Drying. 

As  specified   .  Cloth  lined  paper. 

283  reams   Blotting  paper. 

345      "    Cartridge  paper. 

221  gross   System  boards. 

50  reams   Reinforced  paper. 

100      "    Copying  paper. 

1,000,000    Blue  laid  envelopes. 

860,000   Cream  laid  envelopes. 

2,100,000    Printing  envelopes. 

56,500    Cartridge  envelopes.  . 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Weekly  Bulletin  there  hare  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  relating  to  Canadian  trade.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Inquiries  Branch,  Thb 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa/'  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto,  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at 
London,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Kingston,  Brandon,  Halifax,  Montreal,  Quebec,  St. 
John,  Sherbrooke,  Vancouver,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Saskatoon, 
Regina,  Winnipeg  Industrial  Bureau,  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal  and 
Moncton,  N.B. 

Please  Quote  the  Reference  Number  when  requesting  Addresses. 


CANADIAN  EXPORTERS'  NOTE. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  prohibited  list  of  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom 
is  subject  to  change  at  any  time,  Canadian  exporters  should  communicate  with  the 
Deputy  Minister,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  before  making 
arrangements  to  ship  any  of  the  subjoined  articles  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

See  list  of  Prohibited  Imports  into  Great  Britain,  page  645  of  Weekly  Bulletin 
No.  685. 


627.  Galvanized  roofing  sheets —A  London  firm  asks  to  be  placed  in  touch  with 

Canadian  manufacturers  of  galvanized  roofing  sheets  of  which  they  wish  to  purchase 

supplies. 

628.  Bentwood  hoops. — A  Birmingham  importer  of  all  kinds  of  accessories  used 
by  manufacturers  of  trunks  wishes  to  secure  large  supplies  of  bentwood  hoops  from 
Canada  for  regular  delivery  from  time  to  time.    See  Mr.  Harrison  Watson's  article 

on  page  682. 

629.  Bentwood  hoops. — A  London  dealer  in  all  kinds  of  trunk  fittings  wishes  to 

secure  Canadian  supplies  of  bentwood  hoops  for  trunks.  See  Mr.  Harrison  Watson's 

article  on  page  682. 

630.  Telegraph  and  telephone  poles  and  railway  sleepers. — An  important  French 

company  desires  Canadian  quotations  on  telegraph  and  telephone  poles  and  railway 

sleepers. 

631.  Structural  steel,  building  hardware,  machine  tools,  etc.,  etc. — A  firm  of 

commission  agents  in  Paris  wishes  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  producers  or  manu- 
facturers of  the  following  articles :  Structural  steel,  building  hardware,  machine  tools, 
agricultural  implements,  electrical  apparatus,  boots  and  shoes,  building  and  joinery 
lumber. 

632.  Spanners  and  wrenches.— A  Johannesburg  firm  with  long-established  con- 
nection on  the  Rand  mines,  seeks  the  representation  of  Canadian-made  wrenches  and 

spanners.    See  article  Demand  for  Spanners  in  South  Africa,  page  682. 
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633.  Confectionery. — A  Cape  Town  firm  of  commission  agents  seek  the  repre- 
sentation of  a  Canadian  sweet  and  chocolate  manufacturer.  They  seek  representation 
for  the  whole  of  South  Africa,  but  import  all  orders  taken  on  their  own  account. 
Samples  requested  with  first  letter. 

634.  Grocers'  proprietary  lines. — A  South  African  firm  of  commission  agents 
covering  all  centres  of  South  Africa  is  prepared  to  take  up  the  representation  of  all 
lines  suitable  to  the  grocery  and  provision  trade. 

635.  Agricultural  machinery. — A  Natal  firm  covering  all  of  Natal  and  part  of 
the  Orange  Free  State  is  prepared  to  take  up  Canadian  agricultural  machinery  in 
such  lines  as  windmills,  cultivators,  mowers  and  hay  rakes. 

636.  Apple  graders. — An  agricultural  implement  and  machinery  agent  in  South 
Africa  now  handling  standard  Canadian  lines  has  a  market  for  a  Canadian-made 
apple  grader.  Catalogues  and  full  details  re  packing,  price  and  commission  allowed 
are  requested  at  earliest  opportunity. 

637.  Malleable  pipe  fittings. — A  South  African  agent  covering  all  centres  of 
South  Africa  is  in  a  position  to  handle  to  advantage  the  agency  for  Canadian-made 
malleable  pipe  fittings.  The  inquirer  is  now  handling  in  a  successful  way  other 
Canadian  lines. 

638.  Chairs. — A  Cape  Town  agent  covering  all  centres  of  South  Africa  and  in 
close  touch  with  the  furniture  trade  is  prepared  to  take  up  the  representation  in  South 
Africa  of  Canadian-made  kitchen  and  folding  chairs. 

639.  Metal  bearings. — A  Johannesburg  firm  of  agents  and  importers  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  place  orders  in  large  quantities,  and  is  prepared  to  take  up  the  representation 
of  Canadian  brands  in  metal  bearings. 

640.  Zinc  photo  plates. — A  Johannesburg  firm  of  importers  and  agents  asks  for 
samples  and  prices  on  zinc  photo  plates. 

641.  Bedstead  tubing. — A  Staffordshire  firm  inquires  for  large  quantities  of 
bedstead  tubing  of  various  lengths,  also  bends,  etc.  Full  specification  is  on  file  at  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

642.  Wood  meal. — A  London  company  who  wish  to  purchase  considerable  quan- 
tities of  wood  meal  invite  samples  and  quotations  from  Canadian  manufacturers  who 
can  supply  it. 

643.  Hardwood  dowels  (not  ash). — A  timber  merchant  at  Manchester  wishes  to 
get  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  hardwood  dowels  of  the  following  dimen- 
sions: Length,  30-inch,  36-inch,  42-inch;  diameter,  iVinch,  iVinch,  i-inch,  i-inch, 
}-inch,  fs-inch,  f-inch,  f-inch. 

644.  Wire  nails  and  hoon  iron. — A  Liverpool  firm  wishes  to  secure  supplies  of 
the  above  in  five-  and  ten-ton  lots. 

645.  Laths. — A  Liverpool  firm  wishes  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  Canadian 
exporters  of  laths. 

646.  Peas  and  beans. — A  Liverpool  firm  makes  inquiry  for  marrowfat  peas  and 
haricot  beans. 

647.  Screenings,  feed  wheat,  fowl,  and  cattle  feeds. — A  Liverpool  firm  asks  to 
be  placed  in  communication  with  exporters  of  the  above. 

645.  Dried  calves'  stomachs. — A  London  firm  desires  the  addresses  of  Canadian 
shippers  who  can  offer  dried  calves'  stomachs  as  used  in  cheese-making. 

649.  Canadian  agencies  in  groceries,  provisions  and  grain. — A  business  man  in 
Scotland,  who  claims  expert  knowledge  of  the  grocery,  provision  and  grain  trades  and 
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an  established  connection  among  buyers,  is  desirous  of  securing  Canadian  agencies 
after  the  war. 

650.  Hardware  agency. — A  South  African  commission  house  covering  all  centres 
of  South  Africa  seeks  the  representation  of  Canadian  manufacturers  in  all  lines  of 
household  and  building  hardware.  They  are  also  in  a  position  to  place  in  a  big  way 
nails. 

651.  Cart  and  carriage  material  wood. — A  South  African  firm  of  agents  calling 

regularly  on  the  cart  and  carriage  trade,  seeks  the  representation  of  Canadian  manu- 
facturers in  wheels,  hubs,  spokes,  rims  and  other  wooden  parts. 

652.  Iron  and  steel  cart  and  carriage  material. — A  South  African  firm  of  com- 
mission agents  seeks  the  representation  of  Canadian  manufacturers  in  bolts  and  nuts, 
and  other  iron  and  steel  cart  and  carriage  material. 

6631.  Farriers'  requisites. — A  Cape  Town  firm  of  commission  agents  covering  all 
centres  of  South  Africa  is  prepared  to  take  up  the  representation  of  Canadian  manu- 
facturers in  such  lines  as  horseshoes,  horseshoe  nails  and  other  lines. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 


Annual  Report. 

•Part      I. — Canadian  Tradh.     (Price,  45  cents.) 

Imports  into  and  Exports  from  Canada. 
(Itemized  and  General  Statements.) 

•Part     II. — Canadian  Tradh.     (Price,  15  cents.) 

1.  With  France. 

2.  With  Germany. 

3.  With  United  Kingdom. 

4.  With  United  States. 

•Part  III. — Canadian  Trade.     (Price,  SO  cents.) 

With  British  and  Foreign  Countries. 

(Except  France,  Germany,  United  Kingdom  and  United  States.) 

•Part    IV. — Miscellaneous  Information.     (Price,  s  cents.) 
Bounties. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act,  Amendment  of. 

Lumber  and  Staple  Products. 

Revenue  and  Expenditure  of  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Statistical  Record  of  the  Progress  of  Canada. 
Tonnage  tables. 

•Part     V. — Grain  Statistics.     (Price,  15  cents.) 

•Part    VI. — Subsidized  Steamship  Service.    (Price,  20  cents.) 

•Part  VII. — Trade  of  British  and  Foreign  Countries.    (Price,  35  cents.) 

Monthly  Reports. 

Census  and  Statistics.  (Free.) 
•Trade  and  Commerce.    (Price,  10  cents.) 

Weekly  Bulletin.  (Free.) 

(Circulated  within  Canada  only.) 

Containing  Reports  of  Trade  Commissioners  and  General  Trade  Information. 

Supplements  to  Weekly  Bulletin.  (Free.) 

Trade  of  China  and  Japan. 
Russian  Trade. 

Directory  of  Russian  Importers. 

The  German  War  and  its  relation  to  Canadian  Trade. 

Handbook  for  Export  to  South  America. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

Toy  Making  in  Canada. 

The  Timber  Import  Trade  of  Australia. 

Export  Directory  of  Canada.  (Free.) 

Directory  of  Foreign  Importers.  (Free.) 

Canada  and  the  British  West  Indies.  (Free.) 

Canada,  the  Country  of  the  Twentieth  Century.    (Price,  cloth  cover,  $1.00 ;  paper 
cover,  75  cents.) 

•Canada  Year-Book,    (Prioe,  $1.00.) 

*  Criminal  Statistics.    (Price,  U  cents.) 

Grain  Inspection  in  Canada.  (Free.) 

List  of  Licensed  Elevators-  (Free.) 

•  May  be  had  at  the  prices  indicated  upon  application  to  the  King's  Printer.  Ottawa. 
Publications  marked  Free  may  be  had  by  those  interested  on  application  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
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COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE. 


Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
by  Canadian  exporters  with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names 
•  nd  addresses  of  trade  representatives.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f  at  foreign  port. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 

B.  S.  Webb,  Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos  Aires. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia. 

D.  H.  Ross,  address  for  letters — Box  140 
G.P.O,  Melbourne.  Office — Stock  Exchange 
Building,  Melbourne.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Britis'h  West  Indies. 

B.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados,  agent 
also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British  Guiana. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  13  Nanking  Road,  Shanghai. 
Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

A  T.  Quilez,  Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Lonja  del  Commercio,  Apartado  1230, 
Havana.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

France. 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17 
and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris. 
Cable  Address,  Stadacona. 

Japan. 

C.  F.  Crowe,  Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, P.O.  Box  109,  Yokohama.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

Holland. 

Ph.  Geleerd,  Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Zuidblaak  26,  Rotterdam.  Cable 
Adress,  Watermill. 


Newfoundland. 

W.  B.  Nicholson,  Bank  of  Montreal  Build- 
ing, Water  street,  St.  John's.  Cable  Address, 

Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Russia. 

C.  F.  Just,  Canadian  Government  Commer- 
cial Agent,  Alexandrivskaia,  plosch  9, 
Petrograd,  Russia. 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Government  Com- 
mercial Agent,  Bukhgolza  Ulitza  No.  4, 
Omsk,  Siberia. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Norwich  Union  Buildings, 
Cape  Town.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom. 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street, 
London,  E.  C,  England.     Cable  Address, 

Sleighing,  London. 
J.    E.    Ray,    Central    House,  Birmingham. 

Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
J.  Forsyth    Smith,    Acting    Canadian  Trade 

Commissioner,    8  7    Union   street,  Glasgow, 

Scotland.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 
F.    A.   C,   Bickerdike,   4   St.   Ann's  Square, 

Manchester.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 
J.   Forsyth   Smith,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North 

John  St.,  Liverpool.     Cable  Address,  Can- 

ti  acorn. 

N  .D.  Johnston,  Sun  Building,  Clara  street, 
Bristol.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Australia. 

Royal  Exchange 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 

Norway  and  Denmark. 


B.    Millin,  The 
Sydney,  N.S.W. 

British  West  Indies. 
Edgar  Tripp,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad 

Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
&  H.  Curry,  Nasseau,  Bahamas. 


Building, 


E.  Sontum,  Grubbeged,  No.  4,  Christiania, 
Norway.    Cable  Addresses,  Sontums. 


J.  F. 


Spain. 

Roberts,  care  British  Consulate  General, 


Barcelona. 
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CANADIAN  HIGH  COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 
United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary,  17  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W.,  England.    Cable  Address  Dominion, 
London. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of  the 
more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the  Foreign 
Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  give  information  to  Canadians  who  wish  to  consult 
them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 


Brazil: 

Bahia,  British  Consul. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  British  Consul  General. 

Chile: 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul  General. 

Colombia: 

Bagota,  British  Consul  General. 

Ecuador: 

Quitto,  British  Consul  General. 
Guayquill,  British  Consul. 

Egypt: 

Alexandria,  British  Consul  General. 

France: 

Havre,  British  Consul  General. 
Marseilles,  British  Consul  General. 

India: 

Calcutta,  Director  General  of  Commercial 
Intelligence. 

Italy: 

Genoa,  British  Consul  General. 
Milan,  British  Consul 

Mexico: 

Mexico,  British  Consul  General. 


Netherlands: 

Amsterdam,  British  Consul. 

Panama: 

Colon,  British  Consul. 
Panama,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Peru: 

Lima,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Portugal: 

Lisbon,  British  Consul. 

Russia: 

Moscow,  British  Consul  General. 
Petrograd,  British  Consul. 
Vladivostock,  British  Consul. 
Odessa,  British  Consul  General. 

Spain: 

Barcelona,  British  Consul  General. 
Madrid,  British  Consul 

Sweden: 

Stockholm,  British  Consul. 

Switzerland: 

Geneva,  British  Consul. 

Uruguay: 

Monte  Video,  British  Vice-Consul 

Venezuela: 

Caracas,  British  Vice-ConsuL 
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The  Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

The  purpose  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  is  to  promote  the  sale  of 
Canadian  products  abroad  and  to  provide  Canadian  Manufacturers  and  exporters 
with  information  regarding  trade  conditions  and  opportunities  in  countries  in 
which  Canadian  goods  are  likely  to  find  a  market. 

The  Department  gathers,  compiles  and  publishes  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin  and 
supplements  thereto  a  large  volume  of  useful  commercial  information.  Persons 
desiring  it  and  interested  in  Canadian  production  or  export  may  have  their  names 
placed  on  the  regular  mailing  list  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa.  There  is  no  subscription  to  the  Weekly  Bulletin  but  its 
circulation  is  strictly  confined  to  Canada. 

The  Department  invites  correspondence  from  Canadian  manufacturers  and 
exporters  upon  all  trade  matters. 


New  Canadian  Industries. 


If  you  know  of  any  new  industry  being  started  in  Canada  at  any  time,  write 
to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch,  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa,  giving  particulars  thereof. 


[If  extracts  are  Published  the  source  should  be  mentioned.] 

WEEKLY  BULLETIN 

Issued  Every  Monday  by  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


Ottawa.  Monday,  March  26,  1917.  No.  687 

CHINA. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  J.  W.  Ross.) 

Shanghai,  February  7,  1917. 

HEATING  STOVES  IN  CHINA. 

The  present  unusually  cold  winter  for  this  part  of  China  has  no  doubt  caused 
.many  people  to  consider  the  extremely  inadequate  system  of  house-heating  which 
is  employed  in  this  country.  In  fact  no  system  at  all  has  been  studied,  and  the  great 
majority  of  houses  are  not  adapted  for  any  other  form  of  heating  than  that  by  open 
grates.  An  architect  when  planning  a  house  usually  makes  no  provision  whatever 
for  a  system  of  flues  or  chimneys  into  which  a  stove-pipe  might  be  passed.  It  is 
therefore  not  an  uncommon  sight  to  see  stove-pipes  projecting  through  window  frames 
from  which  a  pane  of  glass  has  been  removed.  This  may  be  observed  at  the  present 
moment  in  a  leading  consulate  building,  a  large  public  school  and  in  many  offices 
and  commercial  houses.  In  those  places  the  heating  capacity  of  open  grates  has  been 
found  to  be  so  insufficient  that  in  the  absence  of  any  other  form  of  heating,  stoves 
of  some  sort  are  necessary,  and  being  without  any  system  of  flues  the  pipes  are  made 
to  pass  through  a  window  with  the  concomitant  untidy  result.  This  is  probably  one 
of  the  reasons  why  stoves  which  are  so  generally  employed  in  Canada,  and  which  are 
used  also  in  Russia,  have  met  with  such  a  relatively  small  demand  in  China;  and 
their  future  success  must  largely  depend  upon  the  manner  in  which  buildings — in 
the  matter  of  suitable  flues — are  adapted  to  their  employment. 

a  popular  form  of  stove. 

On  account  of  the  general  lack  of  knowledge  concerning  our  modern  Canadian 
stoves,  and  to  carry  out  the  idea  of  a  grate,  and  also  from  the  absence  of  stove-pipe 
flues  in  all  houses  a  type  of  stove  has  been  introduced  here  within  recent  years  which 
has  become  quite  popular.  The  appended  illustrations  will  fully  explain  the  principle 
of  this  type  of  stove,  which  while  conforming  in  appearance  to  a  grate  has  a  some- 
what better  heating  capacity,  as  it  consumes  hard  or  anthracite  coal,  requires  less 
attention  and  retains  the  fire  longer.  It  is  also  cleaner  than  the  ordinary  grate,  and 
is  easily  attached  to  an  open  fire-place  chimney.  There  are  several  patterns  of  this 
stove  with  varying  prices;  a  few  illustrations  only  need  be  given. 
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No.  1 


The  above  (No.  1)  is  the  most  popular  size  and  style  of  this  class  of  stove,  of 
which  the  dimensions  are : — 

Height,  29£  inches;  width,  24J  inches;  depth,  17  inches;  heating  capacity,  5,000 
cubic  feet. 

The  retail  price  in  Shanghai  is  Mex.,  $100,  or  $50  Canadian  currency.  This 
stove  is  manufactured  in  France  and  is  supplied  in:  Plain  black,  plain  black  with 
nickel  trimmings,  highly  nickelled,  ceramic  enamel,  richly  enamelled  with  gilt 
ornaments. 
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No.  2. 

This  model  (No.  2)  of  the  same  height  as  the  former  pattern  but  2^  feet  in  width 
instead  of  2  feet,  holds  twice  as  much  fuel  and  gives  double  the  heat.  (Heating 
capacity,  10,000  cubic  feet.)  It  is  suitable  only  for  very  large  apartments,  halls, 
studios,  etc.,  and  is  supplied  only  in  plain  black  or  enamelled  with  gilt  ornaments. 
The  retail  price  in  Shanghai  is  Mex.  $130,  $65  Canadian  currency  (approximately). 


No.  3. 

The  above  (No.  3)  is  an  English  manufactured  stove  but  upon  the  same  principle 
as  the  French  stove  preceding.    This  is  a  plain  type  and  is  furnished  in  several  sizes 
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varying  in  price  from  $25  to  $50  Canadian  currency.  The  dimensions  of  this  stove 
are:  Height  over  all,  27  inches;  width,  20  inches;  depth,  above  ash  tray,  15  inches. 

There  is  a  still  smaller'  size,  26  inches  in  height,  which  sells  at  taels  30 ;  about 
$22.50  Canadian  currency. 


No.  4. 


This  (No.  4)  is  a  popular  model,  also  of  English  manufacture,  it  is  furnished  with 
a  surround  at  the  back,  giving  this  stove  a  more  handsome  appearance. 

It  is  supplied  in  4  styles,  but  in  only  two  dimensions  as  follows:  Height,  28  and 
30  inches;  width,  22i  and  25}  inches;  depth,  14£  and  15  inches  respectively.  The 
retail  price  of  this  stove  is  from  taels  40  to  taels  60,  or  $30  to  $45  Canadian  currency. 
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No.  5. 

The  foregoing  illustrations  (Xo.  5)  show  the  manner  in  which  these  stoves  are 
fitted  to  existing  fire-places. 

Dimensions,  smaller  size :  Height  over  all,  27  inches ;  width,  20  inches ;  heating 
capacity,  2,000  cubic  feet. 

Dimensions,  larger  size:  Height  over  all,  29|  inches;  width,  23  inches;  heating 
capacity,  3,500  cubic  feet. 

An  examination  of  these  illustrations  would  seem  to  show  one  objectionable 
feature;  which  is  the  very  small  feed  aperture  at  the  top,  this  must  entail  the  use 
of  rather  small  coal  and  make  feeding  a  somewhat  long  process,  but  this  fault  could 
doubtless  be  improved  upon. 

To  any  manufacturer  who  is  seeking  an  overseas  market  for  his  products  the 
merits  of  these  stoves  are  well  worth  considering,  for  without  doubt  they  are  becom- 
ing popular  in  certain  markets,  and  are  well  adapted  to  those  countries  in  which  the 
winters,  though  fairly  cold,  are  not  severely  so. 
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DEMAND  FOR  CANADIAN  STOVES. 

Notwithstanding  what  has  been  written  above  there  is  a  certain  demand  in  China 
for  Canadian  stoves,  more  especially  among  missionaries  and  others  in  the  colder  por- 
tions of  China,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  demand  may  continue  to 
increase,  once  their  advantages  become  known,  and  the  prejudices  against  them 
removed.  This  must  come  about  with  time,  and  eventually  houses  will  be  provided 
with  proper  chimneys  to  accommodate  this  form  of  heating. 


No.  6. 


The  foregoing  (No.  6)  is  an  illustration  of  a  type  of  upright  stove  which  would  be 
well  adapted  to  the  Chinese  market,  particularly  on  account  of  its  simplicity  and  ease 
of  management.  It  is  presumed  that  either  hard  or  soft  coal  could  be  burned  in  this 
stove,  which  could  be  obtained  in  several  sizes,  and  of  different  degrees  of  ornamen- 
tation. The  very  elaborate  and  high-priced  base-burning  stoves  so  frequently  seen 
in  Canada  are  not  adapted  to  this  country.  A  Chinese  house  coolie  would  be  quite 
unable  to  manage  one  and  it  would  be  constantly  going  out  on  his  hands,  with  the 
usual  unpleasant  results  attendant  upon  its  relighting. 

Ranges. 

The  importation  of  cooking  ranges  into  China   is   extremely   small;   this  is 

accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  Chinese  can  manufacture  a  fairly  good  range  at 
half  the  cost  of  the  imported  article.    Chinese  stove  shops  are  to  be  found  in  every 
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port  where  there  are  any  foreigners,  and  in  addition  to  cooking  stoves  they  turn  out 
a  great  many  small  pot  stoves  which  can  be  purchased  for  a  very  small  sum  and  are 
much  in  demand. 

Stoves  only  Used  by  Foreigners. 

A  point  to  be  considered  in  respect  to  a  possible  market  for  foreign  stoves  in 
this  country  is  that  they  are  used  by  the  foreign  population  only;  very  few  Chinese 
ever  have  any  heat  in  their  houses,  no  matter  how  cold  the  weather  may  be;  there 
may  be  a  brazier  of  charcoal  some  place  about,  but  that  is  all.  Even  in  the  far  north 
where  it  is  nearly  as  cold  as  in  Canada  all  they  have  is  a  "  Kong,"  which  is  a  species 
of  oven;  on  top  of  which  bedding  is  spread  where  the  people  sleep.  A  fire  of  kaoling 
stalks  or  brushwood  is  made  at  one  end  of  the  kong  and  the  smoke  and  heat  passes 
the  whole  length  and  escapes  at  the  other  end.  In  the  daytime  they  all  wear  heavy 
clothing  and  several  coats. 

Demand  Must  Increase. 

As  is  the  case  with  many  other  lines  of  foreign  manufacture,  a  demand  for 
stoves  may  eventually  be  cultivated  among  the  Chinese  people.  The  wealthier  classes 
observing  the  comfort  to  be  derived  from  their  use  may  be  encouraged  to  introduce 
them  into  their  dwellings,  and  the  fashion  will  probably  spread;  but  as  yet  the  sale 
of  stoves  for  a  country  so  densely  populated  as  this  with  much  of  its  territory 
situated  in  high  latitudes  and  consequently  being  quite  cold  during  several  months 
of  the  year,  is  extremely  small. 

COLD  WEATHER  IN  MANCHURIA. 

The  following  letter  from  a  correspondent  in  Kirin,  a  large  city  in  Manchuria, 
to  the  North  China?  Daily  News  of  Shanghai,  would  seem  to  show  that  stoves  should 
meet  with  a  demand  in  that  country  if  properly  introduced. 

"  Kirin,  January  22,  1917. — How  to  keep  warm  is  the  perennial  subject  of  con- 
versation at  this  season  of  the  year.  It  takes  one  a  good  many  years  to  adapt  one- 
self to  the  climatic  conditions  of  central  and  northern  Manchuria.  Some  foreigners 
I  am  afraid  never  recognize  their  limitations.  The  Japanese,  for  example,  may  often 
be  seen  going  about  with  bare  legs  and  wooden  sandals  even  in  the  depth  of  winter. 
Southern  Chinese  seem  to  find  it  almost  as  difficult  as  foreigners  to  concede  appear- 
ances to  comfort  and  one  often  sees  them  with  their  heads  muffled  in  cravats  and 
summer  shoes  on  their  feet.    Frostbite  is  very  common." 

Government  Schools  in  Manchuria. 

"  The  Government  schools  here  to  save  fuel  take  their  long  vacation  in  winter 
and  close  for  over  two  months.  The  ordinary  method  of  heating  houses  is  by  k'angs 
but  this  utterly  fails  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  room  much  above  freezing,  so 
some  of  the  well-to-do  supplement  them  with  foreign  iron  stoves  and  charcoal  braziers. 
For  foreign-built  houses,  brick-built  Russian  furnaces  with  open  fire-places  in  addi- 
tion, seem  to  be  best.  The  heat  is  uniform  and  not  too  dry.  The  furnaces  are  fired 
only  once  in  twenty-four  hours  and  there  is  very  little  dust.  Ventilation  is  secured 
by  the  fire-places,  the  lack  of  which  makes  Eussian  houses  very  stuffy.  The  building 
of  the  furnaces  and  their  management  require  a  little  skill  but  this  is  easily  acquired. 

"  Steam  heating  has  two  serious  drawbacks.  In  the  first  place  it  requires  a  con- 
siderable initial  expense,  and  also  if  it  goes  out  of  order  the  whole  house  may  be 
rendered  uninhabitable  for  a  time  and  skilled  mechanics  are  required  to  put  it  right. 
Wood  and  coal  are  fortunately  both  procurable  here  at  moderate  expense.    Good  local 
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coal  costs  $12  or  $13  Mex.  ($6  to  $6.50  CO.)  per  ton,  but  notwithstanding,  the  winter 
being  so  long,  our  heating  bill  is  enormous.  It  is  essential  to  have  double  glass 
windows  for  all  the  rooms.  The  living  rooms  should  face  south  and  the  verandah  be 
high  enough  to  admit  the  winter  sun." 

How  much  more  comfortable  those  people  would  evidently  be  if  they  would  only 
introduce  some  sensible  Canadian  stoves  into  their  houses  and  public  buildings. 


SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Eeport  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  W.  J.  Eg  an.) 

Cape  Town,  January  8,  1917. 

RETROSPECT  OF  CAPE  TRADE. 

The  Cape  Times  have  published  two  articles  reviewing  the  trade  of  1916  for  this 
district  in  a  special  way,  and  in  general  as  regards  South  African  trade. 

These  special  articles  are  the  result  of  interviews  with  prominent  city  merchants, 
who  express  very  optimistic  views  regarding  trade  prospects. 

A  few  extracts  should  prove  of  interest  to  Canadian  exporters,  serving  also  to 
compare  with  reports  despatched  from  this  office  during  1916. 

The  merchants  interviewed  were  strongly  of  the  opinion  that,  in  view  of  the 
world-wide  conflict  now  being  waged,  South  Africa  had  every  reason  to  be  thankful 
for  the  position  in  which  she  had  found  herself  during  the  past  year. 

GOOD  BUSINESS  DONE  IN  1916. 

One  of  the  leading  merchants  interviewed  said :  "  We  will  take  a  glance  at  the 
returns  for  the  past  ten  months,  and  compare  them  with  the  figures  for  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  1915.  First  of  all,  if  you  turn  to  imports  you  will  notice  that  the  total 
was  £33,310,913,  against  £24,050,802  for  1915.  Textiles  disclose  a  very  striking 
increase.  The  imports  of  cotton  manufactures  alone  have  gone  up  by  close  upon  two 
millions  sterling,  viz.,  from  £2,634,000  to  £4,565,000.  Wearing  apparel  has  increased 
from  £1,561,000  to  £2,497,000.  Boots  and  shoes  also  show  an  increase  of  a  little  over 
half  a  million. 

Becoming  more  Self -supporting. 

"  In  some  directions  one  finds,  it  is  true,  decreases,  but  these,  in  the  main,  are 
in  articles  as  to  which  this  country  ought  to  be  able  to  supply  its  own  requirements. 
To  that  extent,  therefore,  these  reductions  must  be  viewed  with  satisfaction.  For 
instance,  butter  shows  a  falling  off  from  £122,000  in  1915  to  £18,000  last  year.  In 
the  same  way  ihe  importation  of  cheese  has  dropped  from  £138,000  to  about  £90,000. 
Again,  in  regard  to  sugar,  we  imported  £36,900  worth  last  year,  as  compared  with 
£101,000  worth  in  1915.  We  will  pass  now  to  the  exports.  Here  again,  we  see 
evidence  of  a  decided  improvement.  The  total  exports  for  the  ten  months  ended  last 
October  were  £15,949,000,  against  £11,831,000  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1915. 
Let  us  pick  out  a  few  items  just  to  shofw  how  really  gratifying  these  figures  are. 
Blasting  compounds  were  exported  to  the  value  of  about  £416,000,  as  compared  with 
£140,500  in  the  previous  year.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this  country  we 
exported  butter  on  quite  a  considerable  scale.  The  value  was  nearly  £33,000 — £32,879, 
to  be  exact — while  in  the  previous  year  it  was  £5,315,  and  in  1912-13,  £2,711.  The 
same  story  of  expansion  has  to  be  told  in  reference  to  maize  and  maize  meal.  The 
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export  of  these  articles  was  £801,000,  £350,000  more  than  it  was  in  1915.  Other  items 
which  may  be  mentioned  are:  Frozen  meat,  £212,000  (£110,000  in  1915);  potable 
spirits,  £123,000  (£21,000  in  1915);  wines,  £27,000  (£11,000  in  1915);  skins, 
£1,853,000  (£1,295,000  in  1915);  tobacco,  £87,000  (£39,000  in  1915),  and  wool, 
£4,570,000  (£3,920,000  in  1915). 

An  Extremely  Good  Year. 

'■  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  there  was  a  substantial  increase  in  the  volume  of  trade 
during  1916  as  compared  with  the  previous  year.  In  fact,  generally  speaking,  I  think 
it  may  be  said  that,  from  a  business  point  of  view,  South  Africa  fared  extremely  well 
in  1916.  It  is  true  that  the  farmers  in  the  midland  districts  suffered  very  severely  on 
account  of  the  prolonged  drought,  but  I  think  any  losses  which  may  have  been 
incurred  by  that  were  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  excessively  high  prices  which 
the  farming  community  obtained  for  their  produce,  especially  wool,  skin  and  hide  i. 
Then  the  grain  farmers  have  done  well.  In  normal  times  20s.  is  looked  upon  as  a 
very  good  price  for  -wheat.  Last  year  wheat  went  up  to  28s.,  and  to-day  it  is  up  to 
35s.,  and  I  doubt  very  much  if  you  could  obtain  it  just  now  at  that  figure." 

Building  Material. 

According  to  the  representative  of  a  leading  firm  of  city  merchants,  the  trade  in 
building  materials  during  the  past  year,  so  far  as  actus!  volume  was  concerned, 
showed  a  distinct  falling  off  as  compared  with  1915,  though,  owing  to  the  advance  in 
prices,  the  turnover  in  pounds,  shillings  and  pence  was  more  than  made  up.  Merchants 
had,  on  the  whole,  been  able  to  cope  fairly  well  with  demands,  as  long  as  customers 
hnd  been  prepared  to  pay  the  enhanced  prices. 

As  an  instance  of  the  way  in  which  costs  have  gone  up,  it  might  be  mentioned 
that  galvanized  iron  is  now  more  than  double  pre-war  prices,  and  it  is  included  in  the 
list  of  prohibited  articles.  It  seems  very  probable  that  the  near  future  will  see  a 
further  hardening  of  prices. 

Largely  at  the  root  of  these  high  figures  is  the  enormous  increase  in  shipping 
freights.  In  a  trade  which,  relatively  to  value,  makes  such  great  demands  upon  ships' 
tonnage,  these  increases  have  been  severely  felt.  Prior  to  the  war,  it  was  possible  to 
import  timber  at  a  rate  of  freight  which  almost  corresponded  in  amount  to  the  cost 
of  the  timber  before  shipment.  Nowadays  the  freight  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
cost  of  timber.  The  rate  is  nearly  six  times  as  high  as  it  used  to  be,  so  far  as  the 
American  Pacific  coast  is  concerned,  while  from  Norway  and  Sweden  it  is  about  four 
times  as  high  as  formerly. 

The  result  of  high  prices  has  been  to  restrict  transactions  in  a  very  considerable 
measure,  especially  so  far  as  regards  the  country  trade.  Country  storekeepers  have, 
particularly  during  the  latter  half  of  the  year,  reduced  their  stocks  as  far  as  possible. 
In  the  city,  however,  no  doubt  owing  to  the  general  prosperity,  and  the  excellent 
demand  for  houses,  this  feature  has  not  been  noticeable  to  any  appreciable  extent. 

With  regard  to  the  future,  the  firm's  representative  said  that  the  outlook  is  one 
of  immense  uncertainty.  The  trade  is  practically  dominated  by  the  freight  market, 
from  wThich  all  present  indications  go  to  show  that  they  cannot  expect  to  obtain  relief 
in  the  near  future. 

Thanhs  to  the  Navy. 

A  well-known  wholesale  grocer  said :  "  One  has  every  cause  for  thankfulness  that 
business  has  been  so  good  as  it  has.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  uncertainty  as  to  the 
stocks  that  would  be  available  in  the  earlier  months  of  the  war,  and  in  addition 
there  was  considerable  difficulty  in  getting  supplies.  All  purchases  have  had  to  be 
made  on  the  basis  that  prices  would  be  fixed  at  the  date  of  shipment  so  that  the 
merchants  here  did  not  know  what  the  goods  were  going  to  cost.    Underlying  the 
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whole  position,  however,  was  the  feeling  of  security  due  to  the  navy  which  made 
business  possible;  without  the  protection  of  the  British  Navy,  business  would  have 
been  utterly  impossible,  not  only  from  the  United  Kingdom,  but  from  other  parts  of 
the  world,  including  the  East  and  the  North  American  Continent.  South  African 
trade  has  not  been  handicapped  by  the  higher  freights  except  to  a  very  small  extent, 
and  that  has  been  more  than  compensated  for  by  the  higher  prices  obtained  for  all 
classes  of  South  African  produce." 

A  Sound  Position. 

"  The  present  position  in  my  opinion,  is  as  sound  as  it  has  ever  been.  Locally 
we  had  very  strong  proof  of  this  a  few  months  back,  when  most  of  the  retailers  in  the 
peninsula — and  even  further  afield — undoubtedly  were  overstocked,  and  yet  merchants 
found  that  the  retailers  made  their  payments  up  to  date.  In  the  ordinary  way  over- 
stocking means  monetary  difficulty,  but  the  fact  that  those  difficulties  were  not 
experienced  demonstrates  the  financial  strength  of  South  Africa.  The  country  store- 
keeper is  doing  very  well,  although  he  is  grumbling  as  usual  about  the  farmer  not 
paying  him,  but  the  money  is  there  all  the  same.  As  far  as  the  future  is  concerned  I 
think  there  is  nothing  to  fear,  but  there  seems  very  little  doubt  that  we  shall  have  to 
face  a  shortage  of  stocks  in  those  lines  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  obtaining  from 
England  and  the  continent.  The  conscription  of  the  manhood  of  the  United  Kingdom 
must  result  in  the  restriction  of  the  output,  and  we,  in  common  with  others,  must 
suffer.  It  remains  to  be  seen  what  effect  the  submarine  menace  will  have  on  freights 
to  South  Africa.  At  the  moment  c.i.f.  quotations  are  coming  forward  quite  freely 
from  places  outside  the  United  Kingdom." 

Increase  of  Imports  from  Canada. 

"  From  America  and  Canada — and  increasingly  from  the  latter — we  are  obtaining 
certain  varieties  of  foodstuffs  and  hardware  that  we  used  to  import  from  Europe. 
Japan  has  also  reaped  a  fair  amount  of  benefit  from  the  war,  and  we  may  expect 
developments  in  trade  relations  between  the  Union  and  "  the  land  of  the  rising  sun." 
The  difficulty  of  obtaining  wood  has  been  considerable,  and  prices  have  increased  to 
such  an  extent  that  importers  have  restricted  their  orders,  they  being  afraid  to  follow 
the  market." 

South  African  Timber. 

A  large  firm  of  wood  merchants  when  asked  to  review  the  situation,  said  that 
trade  during  1916,  although  perhaps  not  as  great  in  volume  as  the  previous  year,  had 
exceeded  it  in  value. 

There  had  been  increased  activity  in  sales  of  timber  for  mining  purposes,  and 
Cape  Town  was  now  getting  its  share  in  some  lines  of  this  business,  partly  owing  to 
stocks  in  other  parts  of  the  Union  being  less  procurable,  and  in  some  instances  run 
out.  Naturally  the  box  trade  for  fruit  had  fallen  considerably,  owing  to  lack  of  facili- 
ties for  its  export.  This  had  been,  however,  compensated  for  by  the  demand  for  other 
kinds  of  boxes  which  could  no  longer  be  imported. 

One  good  result  accruing  from  the  high  freights  now  charged  for  timber  cargoes 
had  been  the  introduction  of  South  African  woods  on  a  somewhat  large  scale,  and 
those  who  had  been  foreseeing  and  wise  enough  to  plant  timber  in  past  years  were  now 
reaping  their  reward.  This  is  a  golden  opportunity  (said  one  of  the  partners)  for 
those  who  have  stocks  of  unsold  timber  to  dispose  of  it  now,  for  there  would  be  little 
opportunity  of  finding  so  favourable  a  market  when  the  war  is  over. 

The  reply  in  answer  to  a  question  was  that,  if  the  supply  from  overseas  ceased  to 
come  forward,  the  South  African  product  would  not  be  likely  to  meet  the  demand  for 
more  than  three  or  four  years.  Given  a  much  longer  period,  he  did  not  think  there 
would  be  a  tree  of  any  commercial  size  left  in  the  Union.    Some  of  the  Government 
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forest  reserves  were  now  reaching  maturity  and  this  timber  was  being  placed  on  the 
market.  It  was  to  be  deplored  that  forestry  had  never  received  the  amount  of  atten- 
tion which  its  importance  to  the  country  demanded,  as  was  now  being  made  evident. 
South  Africa  was  a  country  with  great  possibilities  in  regard  to  timber-growing,  but 
these  had  not  been  taken  advantage  of. 

Looking  heyond  their  Day. 

The  growth  of  forests  was  slow  but  sure,  and  though  the  results  were  not  seen  dur- 
ing the  existence  of  any  single  ministry  or  parliament — in  fact,  during  a  considerable 
number  of  ministries  and  parliaments — it  was  none  the  less  a  duty  of  legislatures  to 
look  beyond  their  day  and  provide  for  the  future  needs  of  the  country.  He  hoped  the 
lesson  taught  by  the  present  scarcity  of  timber  would  not  be  lost  on  members  of 
parliament. 

With  regard  to  building  operations,  he  could  say  nothing  definitely,  but  the  high 
price  of  building  materials  was  undoubtedly  restraining  the  Government,  public  bodies 
and  speculators  from  spending  money  in  all  but  necessary  work.  In  conclusion,  our 
informant  was  not  apprehensive  that  supplies  of  timber  would  not  be  forthcoming 
from  the  Baltic  and  elsewhere,  though  the  increasing  cost  of  freight  would  naturally 
have  the  effect  of  lessening  the  importations. 

Cape  Farmers  and  the  War. 

The  summing  up  of  several  interviews  in  the  produce  trade  by  the  Cape  Times 
representative  is  as  follows: — 

"The  farmers  are  on  velvet,"  said  one  merchant;  "the  wool  farmers  have  done 
extremely  well,  and  the  farmers  in  the  western  province  have  done  very  well  indeed," 
remarked  another ;  while  a  third  summed  up  the  position  as  follows :  "  Taken  all 
round,  the  farmers  have  been  having  the  best  innings  they  have  had  for  a  long  time." 

It  is  true  that  fertilizers  and  agricultural  implements  cost  more  than  they  did  in 
the  piping  times  of  peace,  but  this  has  not  affected  the  pastoralist. 

One  significant  fact  emerged  from  the  interviews,  for  some  months  prior  to  the 
'outbreak  of  hostilities,  German  agents  both  here  and  in  England,  bought  large  stocks 
'of  wool  suitable  for  the  making  of  uniforms  at  prices  which  the  English  merchants 
would  not  pay,  while  large  shipments  of  wool  were  made  direct  from  Cape  Town  to 
'Germany  in  German  ships.  "  The  price  was  no  object  to  the  Germans  "  stated  our 
informant,  "  for  they  wanted  the  short  classes  of  clothing  wool,  and  were  determined 
to  have  it." 

Record  Prices  for  Produce. 

Some  interesting  figures  showing  the  big  increase  that  has  taken  place  in  the 
price  of  western  province  produce  were  supplied  by  one  leading  dealer. 

"  Grease  wool  before  the  war  varied  from  8|d.  to  lOd.  per  pound,  and  now  it  is 
just  double;  in  fact,  some  of  the  better  class  wools  fetch  up  to  2s.  Id.,  while  ordinary 
lines  of  grass  veld  and  Caledon  wools  have  been  sold  at  from  Is.  lOd.  to  Is.  lid.  per 
pound.  Before  the  war  there  were  no  scoured  wools  on  our  market,  the  shorter  wools 
being  shipped  to  Germany  in  the  grease,  but  now  that  the  war  has  closed  that  market, 
the  wool  is  being  scoured  here.  Scoured  wools  have  practically  doubled  in  price 
since  August,  1914. 

"Heavy  goatskins  were  selling  at  Is.  per  pound  in  July,  1914;  now  the  price  is 
2s.  per  pound.  Light  goatskins,  which  were  12fd.  per  pound,  are  now  quoted  at  2s. 
4d.  per  pound.  Capeskins,  which  were  from  2s.  to  3s.  per  skin  before  the  war,  are 
commanding  from  5s.  6d.  to  6s.  6d.  All  these  prices  are  easily  world's  records,  skins 
never  before  having  attained  such  high  prices. 

"  The  volume  of  trade  has  remained  about  normal ;  if  anything  there  has  been 
a  slight  increase  so  far  as  the  western  province  is  concerned.      Competition  has 
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increased  four  or  five  fold,  people  coming  into  the  trade  because  they  think  there  is 
a  fortune  in  it,  and  the  farmers  reap  the  benefit  of  all  this  competition.  During  the 
last  few  months  prices  have  jumped  up  weekly,  and  there  has  been  a  feverish  anxiety 
on  the  part  of  buyers  to  obtain  supplies.  From  the  end  of  November  to  the  end  of 
December  there  was  a  rise  of  5d.  in  goatskins  and  Is.  on  capes. 

"Hides  have  gone  up  very  materially  for  whereas  in  July,  1914,  they  were  10-o-d. 
per  pound,  they  are  now  15d.  per  pound." 

Pretty  much  the  same  story  was  told  in  regard  to  the  wheat  farmers.  A  repre- 
sentative of  a  well-known  milling  company  stated  that  he  believed  that  the  grain  crop 
in  South  Africa  would  be  rather  under  the  normal;  but  whereas  the  normal  price 
was  29s.  Gd.  last  year,  and  18s.  before,  the  war,  farmers  were  now  getting  about  33s. 
per  203  pounds,  which  price  was  never  before  obtained  within  his  recollection 
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Keport  of  Trade  Commissioner. 

(Mr.  J.  Forsyth  Smith.) 

Liverpool,  February  13,  1917. 

The  following  interesting  report  on  flour  and  wheat  conditions  in  the  Liverpool 
district  during  1916  has  been  furnished  by  the  courtesy  of  the  editor  of  BrnnmhalVs 
Corn  Trade  News: — 

LIVERPOOL  FLOUR  MILLING  TRADE  1916. 

Although  the  war  has  prevented  any  great  development  of  the  milling  industry 
of  the  Mersey  area,  which  is  now  second  only  to  Minneapolis  as  a  milling  centre,  the 
past  year  has  decidedly  not  been  without  incident  as  far  as  the  millers  of  Liverpool 
and  district  are  concerned.  There  have  been  no  new  mills  actually  completed  during 
the  year,  but  there  are  three  either  in  process  of  erection  or  in  contemplation  at  the 
present  time.  The  latest  development  in  the  progress  of  the  port  as  a  milling  centre 
is  the  acquirement  of  land  on  the  West  Float  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  another 
large  flour  mill  immediately  after  the  end  of  the  war  for  the  Co-operative  Whole- 
sale Society.  When  these  mills  are  completed  the  capacity  of  the  Mersey  area  will 
be  well  over  1,000  sacks  (280  pounds)  per  hour. 

The  flour  trade  during  the  jrear  has  not  been  particularly  eventful,  the  rapid 
fluctuations  and  difficult  markets  having  discouraged  speculation  on  the  part  of 
bakers.  In  September,  the  employees  at  all  the  mills  but  one  struck  and  refused  all 
attempts  at  compromise  and  negotiation.  They  never  had  public  opinion  behind  them, 
however,  and  after  keeping  the  mills  idle  for  about  three  weeks  went  back  to  work  on 
the  terms  originally  offered  by  the  millers.  The  trouble  was  organized  from  outside, 
and  it  did  not  betoken  ill-will  between  the  millers  and  their  men.  The  foreign  flour 
trade  has  been  fluctuating  in  extent.  Sometimes  a  great  deal  of  business  has  been 
done  in  a  few  days,  and  then  for  a  considerable  time  together  exporting  mills  have 
been  out  of  line.  Of  course  the  promulgation  of  the  new  flour  regulations  at  the  end 
of  the  year  and  the  necessity  for  all  foreign  flour  arriving  to  conform  to  a  standard 
not  precisely  defined,  severely  checked,  indeed  nearly  brought  to  an  end,  business  in 
foreign  flour  during  the  last  two  months  of  the  year.  The  effect  of  this  handicap  on 
arrivals  will  only  be  felt  in  the  first  part  of  1917.  Last  year  the  imports  of  flour  into 
Liverpool  amounted  in  all  to  506,743  sacks  (280  pounds),  of  which  369,556  sacks  came 
from  Atlantic-American  ports,  82,265  sacks  from  Canadian  ports,  and  2,150  sacks 
from  Pacific  ports.  These  totals  compare  with  503,506  sacks,  total  imports  for  1915, 
and  485,186  for  1914. 
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In  November  the  new  milling  regulations  were  issued.  The  Liverpool  mills, 
which  are,  of  course,  the  best  equipped  in  the  country,  adapted  themselves  to  the  new 
conditions  surprisingly  soon,  and  the  flour  turned  out  was  so  exceedingly  good  that 
to  the  layman  the  loaves  produced  from  it  seemed  in  no  way  inferior  to  those  ordin- 
arily sold. 

.  SPOT  PRICES  IN  LIVERPOOL  DURING  1916. 

Average  Monthly  Minimum. 


Manitoba  Wheat  per  100  pounds. 
No.  1  Northern.    No.  2  Northern.    No.  3  Northern. 


No.  4  Northern. 
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Flour,  per  280  pounds. 
Canadian  Spring  Patent, 
s.  d. 
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Oats,  per  45  pounds. 

Canadian. 

s.  d. 

4  llj 
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NORWAY  AND  DENMARK. 

Report  of  Commercial  Agent. 
(Mr.  C.  E.  Sontum.) 

Christiania,  Norway,  January  20,  1917.  ■ 

THE  WHALE  OIL  PRODUCTION  OF  NORWAY  IN  1916. 

On  account  of  a  great  many  Norwegian  whaling  companies  having  taken  advant- 
age of  the  high  freight  rates  and  let  their  transport  vessels  go  into  the  freight  trade, 
and  as  a  result  of  having  laid  up  their  catching  boats,  while  other  companies  experi- 
enced a  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  necessary  transport  vessels,  the  whale  oil  produc- 
tion of  1916  has  been  considerably  less  than  in  previous  years.  It  proves  now  that 
the  total  production  for  1916  has  been  only  367,400  barrels,  as  against  475,000  in 
1915,  575,000  in  1914,  and  600,000  in  1913.  One  has  to  go  clear  back  to  1911  to  find  so 
small  a  production  as  in  1916. 

During  1916  the  catch  off  South  Shetland  brought  195,000  barrels,  off  South 
Georgia  136,700  barrels,  while  off  Australia,  Africa,  the  Faroe  islands  and  Alaska  it 
brought  only  34,800  barrels.    The  catch  on  all  other  fields  was  thus  very  small. 
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The  world's  production  of  whale  oil  amounted  in  1916  to  634,500  barrels,  of  which 
216,000  barrels  came  from  South  Shetland,  329,000  from  South  Georgia,  40,000  from 
Africa,  13,000  from  Australia,  and  18,000  barrels  from  Alaska.  In  1915  the  world's 
total  production  of  whale  oil  was  630,000  barrels,  in  1914,  735,000  barrels,  and  in  1913, 
775,000  barrels.  Norway  in  1916  produced  about  58  per  cent,  in  1915  about  75  per 
cent,  in  1914  about  78  per  cent,  and  in  1913  about  77  per  cent  of  the  world's  total 
production  of  whale  oil. 

The  production  by  Norwegian  whaling  companies  of  whale-guano  (fertilizer) 
was  for  the  season  1916,  100,000  sacks,  of  which  60,000  were  produced  in  South 
Georgia,  19,000  in  South  Shetland,  4,000  in  the  Faroe  islands,  5,000  in  Alaska,  and 
12,000  in  Africa  and  Australia. 

THE  PULP  AND  PAPER  MARKET. 

The  Norwegian  trade  paper  Farmand  says  in  the  December  23  edition: — 

The  paper  market  is  lifeless  with  dropping  prices.  A  number  of  contracts  have 
been  made  for  delivery  of  strong  sulphite  cellulose,  January-March  delivery,  at  $136 
to  $138.67  f.o.b.  per  ton. 

Shipments  of  mechanical  wood-pulp  are  heavy  at  present,  and  there  is  a  keen 
demand  from  different  countries,  United  Kingdom,  Holland,  France  and  Spain. 
'Several  sales  have  been  concluded,  both  for  prompt  delivery,  and  for  delivery  over  the 
■first  half  of  1917,  at  firm  prices.  A  much  larger  business  might,  however,  have  been 
'done  if  it  were  not  for  the  difficulty  of  arranging  the  transport.  Not  only  is  steamer 
tonnage  scarce,  but  the  receiving  ports  are  so  congested  that  they  cannot  cope  with 
'large  additional  supplies.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  fortunate  for  the  Nor- 
wegian mills  that  there  are  good  prospects  of  selling  further  quantities  of  mechanical 
pulp  to  the  United  States. 

The  trade-paper  Affarsvarlden  says  in  a  recent  edition: — 

"  Mechanical  Wood-pulp. — There  has  been  a  demand  for  dry  wood-pulp  and  some 
parcels  have  been  sold  for  prompt  delivery  at  $53.33  to  $54.67  per  ton,  net,  f.o.b., 
inclusive  of  the  usual  agents'  commission,  i.e.,  at  the  same  prices  that  have  prevailed 
for  the  last  three  or  four  weeks.  As  far  as  we  know,  nothing  has  been  done  in  wet 
pulp  for  the  last  few  days,  but  prices  are  firm  and  unaltered. 

"  Chemical  Wood-pulp. — As  was  to  be  expected,  after  the  close  of  navigation  to 
the  Norrland  harbours  there  has  been  little  demand  lately  for  sulphite  wood-pulp,  and 
at  present,  the  results  of  negotiations  with  England  are  being  waited  for  with  the 
greatest  interest.  As  regards  sulphate  wood-pulp,  it  is  stated  that  there  is  a  great 
demand  in  the  United  States  for  so-called  kraft-pulp,  but,  in  consequence  of  the 
unfavourable  value  of  the  dollar,  no  fresh  sales  have  been  concluded,  as  the  sulphate 
manufacturers  still  obtain  better  prices  for  their  produce  in  the  German  and 
Austrian  markets.  It  is  stated,  however,  that  the  American  buyers  have  lately  raised 
their  offers,  so  that  there  exists  a  prospect  of  bringing  buyers'  and  sellers'  prices  into 
accord." 

GRAIN  AND  FLOUR  PRICES  VERY  HIGH. 

The  grain  market  keeps  very  firm.  Especially  has  the  price  for  wheat  gone  up 
considerably  of  late.  The  flour  prices  have  been  steadily  rising  as  a  consequence  here- 
of, but  still  are  considerably  under  the  calculated  cost  figured  on  the  present  grain 
prices  and  the  enormous  freights.  Wheat  flour  has  now  advanced  to  such  a  price  that 
importers  only  supply  their  greatest  demands. 

OPENING  FOR  RYE  FLOUR. 

The  price  of  rye  flour  is  also  very  high.  Eye  is  the  principal  breadstuff  in  Nor- 
way, and  since  the  previous  European  sources  have  been  closed,  there  has  been  a  con- 
siderable import  of  rye  flour  from  America.  Canadian  makers  and  exporters  of  this 
article  should  therefore  have  their  attention  drawn  to  this  opening  for  rye  flour. 
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THE  HARVEST  RESULTS  FOR  DENMARK  IN  1916. 

The  Danish  Statistical  Bureau  in  December  sent  out  the  usual  statement  of  the 
harvest  results  for  the  year,  from  which  the  following  is  an  extract: — 
!  As  regards  the  grain  crop,  it  turned  out  smaller  than  was  expected.  Both  the 
"oats  and  barley  turned  out  considerably  below  normal.  Wheat  and  rye  also  did  not 
come  up  to  the  average.  The  total  yield  of  all  kinds  of  grain  taken  together  is  about 
10  per  cent  below  that  of  1915. 

The  crop  of  hay  on  the  other  hand  was  unusually  large  and  the  crop  of  straw 
fodder  was  somewhat  larger  than  the  normal. 


DEMAND  FOR  PAPER  IN  JAPAN. 

A  communication  recently  received  from  a  publisher  in  Japan  includes  the 
following  inquiry: — 

"  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  can  put  me  in  communication  with  Canadian  paper 
exporters  who  would  like  to  open  trade  with  Japan.  If  they  could  send  me  samples 
and  prices  with  freight  rates  of  printing  and  writing  paper,  I  might  be  able  to  send 
some  good  orders.  Paper  of  all  kinds  is  rather  scarce  here  and  high  too.  I  am  much 
interested  in  paper,  especially  that  used  for  typewriting  and  stationery,  which  is 
difficult  to  get  in  suitable  quality."    (See  Trade  Inquiry  No.  659.) 


HINTS  ON  TRADING  WITH  BRAZIL. 

The  London  Times  Trade  Supplement  in  its  March  issue,  states  that  some  British 
traders  being  ignorant  of  the  methods  employed  at  the  port  of  Santos,  the  most 
important — next  to  Rio — in  Brazil,  have  suffered  both  disappointment  and  loss.  The 
regulations  at  Santos  differ  in  many  respects  from  those  in  force  in  other  South 
American  ports,  and  it  should  be  well  worth  the  while  of  British  exporters  to  make 
a  note  of  some  of  them..  No  goods  may  be  brought  into  the  port  of  Santos  without 
the  engagement  of  a  native  custom-house  broker.  He  must,  moreover,  be  a  Govern- 
ment employee,  but  he  looks  for  his  payment  to  the  merchant  using  his  services.  He 
is  called  upon  to  see  that  weights  and  descriptions  exactly  conform  to  the  bill  of 
lading  and  the  invoice,  which,  again,  must  be  in  accordance  with  the  published  classi- 
fications of  the  Government.  Some  merchants,  through  their  ignorance  of  the  pre- 
vailing rules,  and  especially  through  the  incautious  employment  of  dishonest  brokers, 
have  been  heavily  fined  by  the  custom-house  officials.  It  is  best  to  ask  the  assistance 
of  the  British  Consul  at  Santos,  unless  the  exporter  has  confidence  in  the  native 
broker  who  is  employed  to  represent  him.  To  expedite  the  classification  of  the  goods 
by  the  Brazilian  officials,  the  exporter  should  accompany  his  consignments  by  a 
statement,  or  letter,  setting  forth  exactly  the  classification  they  are  intended  to  come 
under.  It  is  useless  to  generalize.  In  connection  with  the  bills  of  lading,  consular 
invoices,  etc.,  these  must  be  properly  authenticated  by  the  Brazilian  Consul  at  the 
British  port  of  departure,  and  great  care  should  be  taken  that  all  packages  or  parcels 
should  bear  on  the  outside  the  net  weight  of  the  article,  the  weight  plus  the  interior 
packing,  and  the  gross  weight  of  the  article  both  with  and  without  its  accompanying 
packing. 
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CANADIAN  PRODUCE  PRICES  IN  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  has  furnished  the  following  market 
quotations  for  Canadian  produce  for  the  week  ended  February  7,  1917 : — 
Cheese — 

Bristol   147/  150/    per  cwt. 

Liverpool     147/  149/ 

London   148/  152/ 

Glasgow  ...   -  148/  m 

Butter- 
Bristol   -  -     per  cwt. 

Liverpool   -  -  n 

London    -  -  *i 

Glasgow   -  -  ii 

Bacon  (sides) — 

Bristol   117/  120/    per  cwt. 

Liverpool   117/  120/ 

London                                                  ,   110/  120/ 

Glasgow   120/ 

Hams  (long  cut,  green) — 

Bristol   -  -     per  cwt. 

Liverpool   110/  115/  n 

London   112/  116/ 

Glasgow                                                                     .  -  -  ii 
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BRITISH  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCE  IMPORTS. 

This  account  furnished  by  the  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  in  London, 
shows  the  quantities  of  certain  kinds  of  agricultural  produce  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom  in  the  week  ended  February  12,  1917,  together  with  quantities  imported  the 
corresponding  week  of  the  previous  year: — 


Quantities. 

1916. 

1917. 

Animals  living — 

Sheep  and  lambs  

  No. 

9 

19 

Swine  

1 

Fresh  Meat- 
Pork  

Meat,  unenumerated — 

 Cwt. 

•151,384 
*11 6,363 
4,166 

10,064 

•132,098 
*48,172 
1,853 

6,119 

Salted  or  Preserved  Meat — 

Beef  

Pork  

Meat,  unenumerated — 

Salted     .. 

Meat  preserved  otherwise  than  by  salting  (including  tinned  and  canned)  h 

100,463 
1,161 
21,722 
1,656 

1,066 
12,441 

199,035 
2,251 
30,658 
1,716 

510 
14,011 

Dairy  Produce  and  Substitutes — 

  M 

62,379 
43,085 
43,294 

19,278 
46,164 
40,179 

JOT?  

Poultry  

  Gt.  Hnd. 

  Value  £ 

  ii 

570 
28,299 
1,045 
145,014 
12,682 
139 

26,158 

76,546 
44,870 

 Cwt. 

10,002 
30,130 

280 
46,142 

Corn,  Grain,  Meal  and  Flour — 

Wheat  

Wheat  meal  and  flour    

Beans    

Maize  or  Indian  corn  

  ii 

1,111,800 
95,800 
415,900 
289,800 
15,460 
31,880 
495,800 

2,766,200 
92,000 
104,600 
192,200 
26,910 
14,600 
1,069,300 

Fruit j  raw — 

Hay  

 Ton. 

26,841 
330 

53,250 
10 

 Cwt. 

1,555 

206 

•  Including  certain  importations  made  in  previous  weeks,  particulars  of  which  could  not 
be  given  at  the  time. 
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THE  BRITISH  PAPER  TRADE  IN  1915-1916. 

(The  Paper-maJcer  and  British  Paper  Trade  Journal.) 

A  COMPREHENSIVE  REVIEW  OF  IMPORTANT  EVENTS  AND  DEVELOPMENTS. 

The  Paper-malcing  Industry  and  the  War. 

The  greatest  war  in  the  world's  history  has,  of  course,  affected  all  industries  to 
a  greater  or  smaller  extent,  and  British  paper  manufacturers  have  been  no  exception 
to  the  rule.  Difficulties  incidental  to  the  great  increase  in  the  cost  of  raw  materials, 
coal,  chemicals,  and  labour  were  supplemented  by  a  serious  reduction  in  working 
staffs,  owing  to  so  many  paper  mill  employees  having  responded  to  the  call  of  their 
King  and  country.  Owing  to  the  depletion  of  their  staffs  many  mills  have  found  it 
impossible  to  keep  their  plants  running  at  anything  like  full  capacity,  while  paper- 
makers  have  also  been  increasingly  handicapped  by  the  necessity  of  locking  up  a 
greater  amount  of  capital  in  raw  material,  stocks  of  which  have  to  be  twice  the  size 
of  those  in  pre-war  times  and  have  generally  to  be  paid  for  at  sight.  Prices  of  rags, 
esparto,  and  chemical  and  mechanical  pulps  have,  of  course,  materially  advanced,  and 
it  occasions  no  surprise  to  those  acquainted  with  conditions  in  the  paper-making 
industry  that  prices  of  all  grades  of  paper  should  have  advanced,  in  some  cases  as 
much  as  50  per  cent. 

Towards  the  end  of  1915,  a  number  of  workers  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
paper,  including  beatermen,  machinemen,  calendermen,  etc.,  were  placed  on  the  list 
of  reserved  occupations,  but  subsequently,  despite  the  strong  representations  of  the 
Paper-makers'  Association,  this  concession  was  nullified  by  the  action  of  the  Reserved 
Occupations  Committee,  which,  however,  furnished  the  association  with  a  letter, 
which  proved  to  be  of  considerable  usefulness  before  the  local  tribunals,  as  to  the 
necessity  of  enabling  paper  mills  to  keep  going. 

The  action  of  the  Swedish  Government  early  this  year  in  prohibiting  the  export 
from  Sweden  of  chemical  pulp  had  a  very  disturbing  effect  upon  the  British  paper- 
making  industry.  Since  that  period  the  export  of  a  limited  quantity  of  chemical 
pulp  has  been  permitted  from  Sweden,  but  when  it  is  stated  that  the  total  quantity 
of  dry  chemical  pulp  imported  from  that  country  during  the  first  seven  months  of 
1916  amounted  to  only  21,469  tons,  compared  with  117,293  tons  in  the  same  period 
of  1914,  and  134,451  tons  in  1'915  (January  to  July),  it  will  be  seen  that  in  this 
country  there  was  a  tremendous  shortage  of  an  essential  raw  material,  especially  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  other  sources  of  supply,  notably  Norway  and  Canada,  were  only 
partially  able  to  supply  the  deficiency.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  total  imports  of 
chemical  pulp  during  the  first  seven  months  of  this  year  amounted  to  only  102,801 
tons,  as  against  201,506  tons  in  1914  and  194,785  tons  in  1915. 

Even  more  serious  from  the  paper  trades'  point  of  view  was  the  decision  of  the 
British  Government  in  January  to  restrict  the  importation  of  all  paper-making 
materials  and  of  paper  in  order  to  relieve  the  tonnage  pressure,  to  ease  the  freight 
market  and  to  provide  transport  for  military  purposes.  This  decision,  which  was 
loyally  and  patriotically  acquiesced  in  by  British  paper-makers  of  all  degrees,  was 
followed  by  the  appointment  of  a  Royal  Commission  on  Paper,  which  was  empowered 
to  grant  licenses  for  the  importation  of  such  quantities  as  the  Board  of  Trade  might 
from  time  to  time  direct,  and  to  arrange  for  the  importation  of  this  quantity  or  pro- 
portion and  for  the  distribution  of  the  imports  among  paper-makers  and  paper  users 
on  such  terms  as  might  appear  to  the  commission  to  be  equitable.  A  commission  of 
eleven  members,  with  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Thomas  Whittaker,  M.P.,  as  chairman,  was 
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formed,  and  on  February  16,  the  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade  issued  instructions 
that  the  importation  of  paper  and  paper-making  materials  was  to  be  reduced  by  33£ 
per  cent. 

The  regulations  to  which  reference  has  been  made  came  into  force  on  March  1 
last,  and  it  may  be  interesting  to  examine  the  effect  of  their  application  during  the 
first  four  months  of  their  operation,  viz.,  March,  April,  May,  and  June,  on  British 
imports  of  chemical  and  mechanical  pulp  and  of  paper.  Under  the  regulations  these 
goods  were  to  be  imported  in  quantities  equivalent  to  two-thirds  of  the  quantities 
imported  in  1914.  Upon  this  basis  imports  of  wood-pulp  during  the  four  months 
mentioned  might  have  amounted  to  176,478  tons,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  quantity 
imported  only  amounted  to  164,018  tons,  the  imports  from  Sweden  totalling  12,335 
tons,  compared  with  a  legitimate  maximum  of  62,738  tons.  The  explanation  as  to  the 
deficiency  is  probably  due  partially  to  the  fact  that  importers  did  not  utilize  their 
licenses  to  the  full  extent,  and  partly  to  the  effect  of  the  Swedish  embargo.  In  the 
latter  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  imports  of  Swedish  dry  bleached  and 
unbleached  sulphite  pulp  during  the  period  mentioned  reached  a  total  of  only  2,508 
tons,  compared  with  69,132  tons  in  the  same  period  of  1914.  During  November  the 
Board  of  Trade,  through  the  Paper  Commission,  announced  their  decision  to  reduce 
the  imports  of  paper-making  materials  by  one-half,  instead  of  one-third,  of  the  imports 
during  1914,  the  new  order  taking  effect  from  January  1st. 

With  regard  to  the  imports  of  paper  and  boards  during  the  four  months  referred 
to,  the  following  figures  abstracted  from  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  may  be  of  interest : 


Aggregate. 
(March- June). 


From  Sweden. 
(March- June). 


Printing  or  writing  paper   (on  reels)  .  . 
"  :  "  "     (not  on  reels). 

Packing   or   wrapping  papers  

Hangings  

Other  printed  or  coated  papers    .  . 

Strawboard  

Millboards,  etc  

Unenumerated  


Total 


1914. 

1916. 

1914. 

1916. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

26,743 

21,471 

4,771 

•2,705 

15,936 

9,626 

1,642 

1,225 

72,520 

62,270 

23,508 

29,390 

1,039 

54 

1,470 

635 

60,842 

64,853 

23,802 

14,933 

2,581 

1,575 

204,953 

175,417 

29,921 

33,320 

The  significance  of  the  foregoing  figures  lies  in  the  fact  that  notwithstanding  the 
imperative  need  of  releasing  tonnage  for  transport  and  other  purposes,  and  the  necessity 
for  reducing  imports  of  both  pulp  and  paper  by  33J  per  cent,  there  was  actually  an 
increased  importation  of  strawboard,  while  from  Sweden — the  country  which  had 
prohibited  the  export  of  a  staple  raw  material  for  our  British  paper  mills — the  import 
of  packing  and  wrapping  papers  was  actually  5,882  tons  in  advance  of  that  imported 
from  that  country  during  March- June,  1914.  During  the  first  four  months  of  the 
commission's  existence  it  was,  we  believe,  arranged  that  considerable  latitude  should 
be  permitted  to  importers,  and  that  the  quantities  should  subsequently  be  adjusted  to 
the  basis  of  two-thirds  of  those  received  in  the  standard  year.  This,  no  doubt,  partially 
accounts  for  the  excess,  but  unfortunately  the  position  with  regard  to  imports  from 
Sweden  of  "  news  "  and  packing  and  wrapping  papers  during  July,  August,  and  Sep- 
tember became  aggravated,  for  in  that  period  Swedish  exports  of  "  paper  on  reels  "  to 
this  country  was  789  tons  in  excess  of  that  for  the  same  period  ofi  1914,  while  those  of 
packings  and  wrappings  exceeded  the  quantities  of  two  years  ago  by  no  less  than 
7,310  tons. 

The  aggregate  of  imports  of  printed  or  coated  paper  (other  than  hangings)  was 
also  greater  than  during  July- September,  1914,  while  those  of  strawboards,  etc.,  were 
practically  normal. 

Not  unnaturally,  British  paper  manufacturers,  in  view  of  all  the  circumstances, 
felt  that  they  had  a  serious  grievance,  and  made  strong  efforts  to  get  it  remedied.  The 
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efforts  of  the  Paper-Makers'  Association  were  strongly  supported  by  the  workers' 
organizations,  but  it  was  not  until  October  that  the  authorities  saw  fit  to  take  any 
steps  in  the  direction  of  reducing  importations  of  paper  to  the  extent  of  50  per  cent 
instead  of  33J  per  cent  of  those  in  1914.  Further  regulations  were  issued  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  with  a  view  to  bringing  the  importation  of  paper  and  paper-making 
materials  in  1917-18  to  approximately  50  per  cent  of  the  1914  figures. 

Another  source  of  difficulty  to  the  paper-making  industry  was  the  calling  up  of 
indispensable  men  for  military  service.  So  great  was  the  depletion  of  paper  mill 
staffs  that  manufacturing  operations  were  considerably  reduced,  and  many  mills  were 
only  able  to  keep  running  with  difficulty,  and  then  only  upon  a  limited  scale.  Repre- 
sentations by  the  Paper-Makers'  Association  resulted  in  machinemen,  backtenters, 
beatermen,  calendermen,  and  others  being  exempted  from  military  service,  but  as  a 
rule  it  may  be  said  that  the  industry  is  still  being  carried  on  with  a  great  shortage  of 
labour.  > 

Manufacturing  Costs  and  the  Prices  of  Paper. 

The  difficulties  under  which  the  British  paper-maker  has  laboured  may  further 
be  illustrated  by  the  great  advance  in  the  cost  of  manufacturing  operations.  Prices 
of  practically  all  raw  materials  have  soared  to  unheard-of  heights.  Sulphite  pulp 
(easy  bleaching),  which  in  pre-war  days  cost  about  £8  per  ton,  rose  at  the  end  of 
1915  to  nearly  £15,  and  by  December,  1916,  stood  at  something  like  £40  per  ton  c.i.f. 
Moist  mechanical  pulp,  which  was  obtainable  for  50s.  per  ton,  now  commands  double 
the  price,  while  rags  and  esparto  have  greatly  increased  in  value,  many  grades  of  the 
former  being  nearly  100  per  cent  higher  than  in  July,  1914.  Advances  of  from  400 
to  500  per  cent  upon  the  ordinary  cost  of  dyes  have  had  to  be  faced,  and  the  renewal  of 
coal  contracts — an  important  item  in  the  economy  of  a  paper  mill — has  only  been 
possible  at  what  would  once  have  been  considered  ruinous  figures.  From  the  paper 
mills  of  Great  Britain  thousands  of  skilled  and  unskilled  workmen  have  gone  forth  at 
the  call  of  King  and  Country  to  fight  for  liberty  and  righteousness,  while  many  are 
toiling  in  the  munition  factories  which  have  sprung  up  like  mushrooms  all  over  the 
land.  A  great  shortage  of  labour  has  consequently  been  experienced  in  the  paper- 
making  industry,  with  the  natural  result — apart  from  the  responsibility  of  employers 
in  regard  to  assisting  their  workpeople  to  bear  the  increased  cost  of  living — that  wages 
advanced  materially.  In  many  instances,  too,  curtailed  production  by  no  means  meant 
reduced  standing  charges.  Valuable  and  expensive  machinery  was  frequently  standing 
idle  two  or  three  days  a  week  through  the  shortage  of  material  and  labour,  but  a 
fair  measure  of  activity  was  maintained  by  the  employment  of  elderly  men,  boys  and 
women,  and  in  view  of  all  the  circumstances  it  is  surprising  that  the  output  has  been 
so  high  as  it  has. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  adverse  influences  with  which  they  have  had  to  contend 
it  is  undeniable  that  many  paper  mills  have  very  considerably  strengthened  their 
financial  position.  This  is  evident  from  the  company  reports  which  have  from  time 
to  time  been  issued,  and  it  is  a  result  upon  which  they  are  to  be  congratulated,  for 
quite  a  number  of  them  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  been  in  the  enjoyment  of  much 
prosperity  for  a  number  of  years.  The  advance  in  paper  prices  is,  of  course,  mainly 
responsible  for  the  improvement  which  has  been  effected.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that 
some  paper  mills  continued  to  sell  at  the  old  prices  so  long  as  their  stocks  of  raw 
materials,  purchased  before  enhanced  values  were  the  rule,  lasted. 

Once  the  industry  and  trade  of  the  country  had  fairly  settled  down  to  war  con- 
ditions, prices  of  paper,  in  the  main,  have  borne  intelligible  relation  to  the  laws  of 
supply  and  demand.  During  1915  there  was  a  substantial  advance,  exceeding  in  many 
instances  30  per  cent.  "  News  "  which  advanced  to  2d.  per  lb.  in  the  early  months 
of  the  war,  eased  to  something  like  lfd.,  but  in  the  following  year  the  shortage  of 
sulphite  pulp,  due  to  the  Swedish  embargo,  made  prices  harden  materially,  until  in 
July  it  was  3d.  and  even  3-|d.  per  pound.  These  were  probably  extreme  figures,  but  it 
is  significant  that  later  in  the  year — about  October — the  Paper  Commission,  acting  as 
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arbitrators,  in  one  case  decided  that  the  price  of  "  news  "  supplied  by  makers  to  a 
Manchester  consumer  should  be  2§d.  per  pound,  delivered  free.  Of  other  classes  of 
paper  it  may  be  said  that  by  July,  1916,  white  printings  had  reached  6d.  per  pound, 
compared  with  2d.  a  year  previously,  cheap  super-calendered  papers,  4d.,  as  against 
l§d.,  poster  papers,  6|d.,  as  against  2d.  Kraft  and  wrapping  papers  have  attained 
extraordinary  values;  quite  recently  £33  to  £35  per  ton  has  been  mentioned  for  the 
former  grade,  and  the  latest  price  for  greaseproof  was  £41  per  ton,  less  5  per  cent, 
delivered  free  in  British  ports. 

In  no  part  of  the  British  Empire,  or  of  the  world,  do  the  pulp  and  paper-making 
industries  appear  to  be  making  greater  strides  than  in  Canada,  and  certainly  no  inci- 
'dent  could  have  given  them  a  greater  impetus  than  the  Swedish  prohibition  of  the 
export  of  chemical  pulp.  Within  a  remarkably  short  space  of  time  came  rumours  of 
numerous  projected  developments  having  for  their  object  the  erection  of  pulp  and 
•paper  mills  in  various  parts  of  the  Dominion.  Great  as  the  strides  which  the  wood- 
pulp  industry  has  made  in  Newfoundland  within  recent  years  its  potentialities  in  the 
•near  future  are  more  remarkable.  Huge  timber  areas  have  been  or  are  being  acquired 
by  British  and  other  financial  and  manufacturing  groups,  among  the  most  recent 
projects  being  that  of  the  Newfoundland  corporation,  which  is  said  to  be  about  to  erect 
a  sulphite  pulp  mill  of  a  capacity  of  36,000  tons  annually.  Attention  is  also  being 
directed  to  the  forest  wealth  of  Labrador,  which  will  probably  soon  be  exploited  in  the 
interests  of  the  wood-pulp  industry.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  vast  timber  areas 
of  the  Russian  Empire,  while  in  the  United  States  several  new  pulp  mills  are  nearing 
completion. 

With  reference  to  the  manufacture  of  paper  a  great  impetus  has  been  given  to  the 
industry  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  particularly  in  Canada,  where  huge  develop- 
ments are  on  foot.  In  the  United  States  also,  new  undertakings  in  the  "news"  industry 
are  well  advanced.  In  Scandinavia,  Russia  and  Finland  new  mills  for  the  production  of 
pulp,  paper  and  boards  are  being  erected,  and  even  in  far-off  Australia  there  are  indi- 
cations of  future  development,  among  other  proposals  being  the  erection  of  a  pulp  mill 
at  Yarraman,  Queensland,  and  of  a  State  paper  mill  in  New  South  Wales.  New 
Zealand  has  also  ambitions  in  the  direction  of  paper-making,  as  may  be  gathered  from 
the  fact  that  a  Christchurch  company,  having  secured  large  areas  of  bush  land  in  the 
Rotomanu  district,  propose  to  erect  a  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  20  tons  of  "  news  " 
paper  daily.  Japan  too,  is  quite  alive  to  the  needs  of  the  near  future,  and  among  the 
new  paper  mills  which  are  projected  is  one  in  which  it  is  intended  to  utilize  the  stems 
of  Kaoliang  for  pulp-making  purposes. 

The  Trade  Associations. 

The  period  covered  by  this  review  has  been  one  of  peculiar  difficulty  for  the  paper- 
making  industry,  and  the  trade  associations  have  played  an  extremely  useful  part  in 
assisting  their  members  to  solve  many  of  the  problems  which  have  arisen.  In  this 
respect  the  Paper-Makers'  Association  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  has  rendered 
yeoman  service  to  the  trade,  especially  in  dealing  with  the  numerous  demands  made 
upon  it  through  the  exigencies  of  the  war.  The  release  of  skilled  mechanics  for  muni- 
tion making,  trade  policy  after  the  war,  the  problems  arising  from  recruiting  for  army 
service,  the  effect  of  the  Paper  Commission  on  the  British  paper  trade,  the  Swedish 
embargo  on  exports  of  chemical  pulp,  and  the  importation  of  Swedish  paper  are  among 
the  numerous  questions  upon  which  the  association  has  had  to  take  action,  and  often 
with  useful  results.  The  past  year  has,  indeed,  been  an  extremely  arduous  one  for  the 
executive  and  officials  of  the  association,  who  have  earned  the  gratitude  of  all  asso- 
ciated with  the  industry. 

The  British  Wood-pulp  Association  has  also  been  active  in  the  interests  of  its 
members,  and  has  had  its  share  of  the  difficulties  inseparable  from  the  conditions 
under  which  commerce  and  industry  has  now  to  labour.  Of  this,  ample  evidence  was 
adduced  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  association  held  in  December. 
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On  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association  con- 
tinues to  grow  in  influence  and  usefulness,  and  not  the  least  interesting  development 
is  the  formation  under  its  auspices  of  a  technical  section,  which  has  already  proved 
its  value. 

New  Patents  and  Inventions. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  times  in  which  we  live  have  continued  largely  to  focus 
the  genius  of  the  world  upon  the  devising  of  new  and  terrible  engines  of  destruction 
for  the  use  of  contending  forces  on  the  field  of  battle,  efforts  have  not  been  altogether 
lacking  in  the  interests  of  industry.  Among  the  new  inventions  which  have  been 
given  to  the  world  are  several  which  are  calculated  to  be  of  considerable  benefit  to  the 
paper-making  industry.  To  Mr.  Samuel  Milne,  of  Edinburgh,  is  due  the  credit  of 
having  effected  a  number  of  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  pulp  from 
esparto,  etc.,  the  object  being  to  produce  pulp  of  purer  and  better  quality,  free  from 
"  shieve,"  at  less  cost,  and  with  less  labour  than  hitherto.  Yet  another  example  of 
his  fertile  ingenuity  was  an  invention  relating  to  machines  for  "linenizing  paper  or 
the  like,  and  consisting  in  the  construction  and  arrangement  of  the  parts  of  such 
machines,  whereby  excellent  results  are  obtained  without  difficulty  and  with  great 
economy." 

Messrs.  Jackson  &  Brother,  Ltd.,  of  Wharf  Foundry,  Bolton,  and  Mr.  Peter 
Rothwell-Jackson,  a  director  of  the  company,  are  associated  in  an  invention  relating 
to  improvements  in  calender  bowls,  and  having  for  its  object  the  binding  and  uniting 
of  the  several  layers  of  paper,  papier  mache,  or  the  like,  compressed  between  metal 
ends  in  one  homogeneous  body  in  order  to  prevent  slipping  or  creeping  between  the 
sheets. 

Mr.  Herman  Arledter,  of  Frodsham,  Cheshire,  has  effected  a  number  of  small 
improvements  on  a  previous  patent  enabling  him  to  apply  it  to  all  kinds  of  fibrous 
materials  and  not  merely  wood-pulp,  and  to  utilize  it  for  an  improvement  on  the  well- 
fcnown  bleaching  processes  in  which  electrified  chlorine  and  oxygen  hypochlorites  or 
bleaching  powder  are  used. 

An  invention  of  great  interest  is  that  which  has  been  patented  by  Mr.  Robert 
^Marx,  of  Finsbury  Pavement,  London,  E.C.,  who  claims  to  have  solved  the  difficulty 
experienced  by  paper-makers  in  extracting  sufficient  moisture  from  the  sheet  during 
,and  after  its  formation  on  the  making  wire  and  also  during  the  passage  of  the  sheet 
through  the  couch  press,  over  the  wet  felts  and  through  the  wet  presses.  In  many 
cases  Mr.  Marx  states  that  he  can,  by  the  use  of  his  invention,  dispense  with  the 
couch  roll  and  yet  take  the  sheet  to  the  wet  press  as  dry,  or  drier,  than  it  has  been 
possible  to  do  hitherto  with  the  use  of  the  couch  press.  Mr.  Marx  is  also  associated 
with  Mr.  A.  J.  Newell,  of  Holyoke,  Mass.,  in  a  patent  for  an  invention  relating  to 
electro-magnetic  devices  for  extracting  foreign  substances  from  paper  pulp. 

The  opening-up  of  vegetable  fibres  for  the  manufacture  of  cellulose  by  means  of 
acid  sulphite  solutions  has  hitherto  been  attended  with  only  a  small  degree  of  success, 
but  Dr.  Carl  Custav  Schwalbe,  a  well-known  German  chemist,  claims  with  some  justi- 
fication to  have  solved  the  difficulties  hitherto  presented. 

1  Mr.  Wm.  Raitt,  F.C.S.,  a  British  cellulose  expert  of  high  repute,  also  deserves 
mention  for  his  invention  of  an  improved  method  of  isolating  and  extracting  cellulose 
•or  paper  pulp  from  fibrous  vegetable  materials  such  as  bamboo,  wood,  grass,  straw,  etc., 
in  which  the  non-cellulose  parts  of  such  materials  are  attacked  and  removed  in  sepa- 
rate groups. 

Several  other  inventions  of  an  interesting  description  might  also  be  mentioned, 
but  sufficient  has  been  said  to  show  that  "  progress  "  is  still  the  watchword  which 
animates  paper  manufacturers  and  engineers  alike. 
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CURRENT  EVENTS  OF  INTEREST  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Mr.  G.  Mallett,  of  Valparaiso,  Chile,  has  forwarded  the  subjoined  notes  on  com- 
mercial conditions  in  Chile  and  Argentina : — 

.      A  NEW  MARITIME  ROUTE. 

Special  preference  has  been  allotted  in  the  Chilean  Senate  for  the  discussion 
and  prompt  dispatch  of  the  Bill  authorizing  the  cutting  of  the  proposed  canal  through 
the  isthmus  of  Of  qui,  in  the  Taitao  peninsula,  thereby  insuring  safe  passage  at  all 
seasons  between  Punta  Arenas  (straits  of  Magellan)  and  the  Archipelago  of  Chiloe, 
to  Port  Montt. 

To  facilitate  the  cutting  of  this  waterway,  it  is  proposed  to  follow  the  course 
of  the  river  Tadeo  and  Eio  Negro  (Black  river)  from  San  Quintin  cove  across  the 
isthmus  at  the  Desecho  (where  the  Indians  carry  their  canoes  across)  into  San  Rafael 
bay. 

Once  the  route  is  open  it  will  form  a  safe  passage  in  all  weathers  instead  of 
having  to  brave  the  perilous  operation  of  rounding  the  Tres  Montes  peninsula,  and 
will  consequently  open  up  a  very  valuable  territory  in  Western  Patagonia  which  is  • 
at  present  uninhabited  and  to  a  great  extent  unexplored  owing  to  its  isolation  and 
difficulties  of  travelling. 

This  progressive  project  has  been  under  consideration  for  about  twelve  years 
during  which  soundings,  levels,  plans,  etc.,  have  been  prepared  at  considerable  trouble 
and  expense.  Financial  difficulties  however  before  and  since  the  outbreak  of  war 
have  delayed  its  execution.  It  is  now  proposed  to  raise  the  necessary  funds  by  the  sale 
by  public  auction  of  fiscal  lands  in  Southern  Patagonia  and  Terra  del  Fuego.  This 
has  already  received  Government  sanction. 

The  joining  up  of  the  chain  of  radio-telegraph  stations  on  the  west  coast  from 
Arica  to  Punta  Arenas  connecting  with  the  Falklands  in  the  extreme  south  and  the 
Peruvian  stations  on  the  north  is  now  an  accomplished  fact. 

The  Port  Montt  terminus  of  the  longitudinal  railway,  and  the  construction  of  the 
railway  on  Chiloe  from  Ancud  to  Castro  has  shortened  the  obligatory  sea  voyage  by 
several  days. 

PROPOSED  IRRIGATION   WORKS   IN  CHILE. 

A  considerable  impetus  will  be  given  to  Chilean  agriculture  by  the  execution 
of  the  numerous  irrigation  works  under  consideration  amongst  which  the  following 
bid  fair  to  be  realized  in  the  near  future: — 

Bio  Bio  Canal. — Forty  miles  long,  estimated  to  cost  from  1£  to  2  million  pesos; 
water  to  be. taken  from  the  Bio  Bio  river. 

River  Maule  Canal. — Two  hundred  kilometres  long,  to  supply  water  to  40,000 
hectares;  estimated  to  cost  $8,943,942. 

Melado  Canal. — Seventy  kilometres  long,  to  irrigate  27,000  hectares;  estimates 
being  prepared. 

El  Laja  Canal. — To  irrigate  50,000  hectares. 

Studies  have  been  made  for  the  damming  of  the  lake  in  the  river  Turbio  Coquimbo 
at  a  cost  of  $328,000  to  hold  42,000,000  cubic  metres  of  water  sufficient  to  irrigate 
the  whole  valley. 

ARGENTINE   AGRICULTURAL  TROUBLES. 

Telegrams  from  the  Argentine  Kepublic  dated  January  30,  1917,  report  a  very 
serious  outbreak  of  carbuncle  amongst  the  Argentine  cattle,  especially  in  the  province 
of  Buenos  Aires.    In  the  refrigerating  establishments  of  La  Plata  the  cattle  are 
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reported  to  be  dying  at  the  rate  of  100  per  day. 

The  Minister  of  Agriculture  reports  that  he  has  received  appeals  for  assistance 
from  over  5,000  agriculturists. 

In  addition  to  these,  applications  have  been  received  from  farmers  for  the  loan 
of  seed  up  to  15  million  kilogrammes. 

NEW  CABLE  SERVICE. 

The  Central  and  South  American  Telegraph  Company  have  obtained  Govern- 
ment authorization  for  the  extension  of  their  cables  from  New  York  to  Brazil  and 
Argentina,  the  time  limits  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  monopoly 
having  expired.    The  new  service  will  reach  Brazil  via  Chile  and  Argentina. 

Uruguay. — The  maize  crop  is  considered  lost  in  the  whole  of  this  Kepublic. 

ARGENTINA   MENACED  BY  FAMINE. 

Latest  news  from  Argentina  published  in  Chilian  newspapers  announces  in 
unmistakable  language  the  threatened  proximity  of  famine  and  misery. 

The  crops  which  had  succeeded  in  surviving  the  terrible  drought  have  been  cleaned 
up  by  an  invading  army  of  locusts  the  like  of  which  was  never  known. 

La  Epoca  reports  that  rapid  and  energetic  intervention  of  the  Argentine  Govern- 
ment is  imperative  in  order  to  avoid  general  disaster. 

From  Buenos  Aires,  Entre  Bios,  Santa  Fe,  Cordoba,  and  San  Luis  comes  the 
alarming  news  of  thousands  of  homes  threatened  with  misery. 

To  the  north  of  the  province  of  Buenos  Aires  agriculturists  have  been  the  victims 
of  the  drought,  the  plague  of  locusts,  and  a  host  of  minor  scourges  which  follow  in 
their  train.  Here  the  farmers  have  sown  wheat  and  have  failed;  continuing  the 
struggle  they  have  planted  maize  and  lost,  repeated  the  operation  and  the  crops  have 
dried  up  or  have  been  eaten  by  locusts. 

South  of  Santa  Fe,  after  the  almost  total  loss  of  the  wheat  and  flax,  the  disaster 
has  been  crowned  with  the  total  loss  of  the  maize.  Dead  stock  such  as  implements, 
furniture,  and  plant,  are  being  sold  to  provide  necessaries  for  the  coming  winter,  but 
no  one  will  buy  horses  because  of  the  inability  to  provide  food.  Owing  to  the  custom 
of  paying  farm  rents  on  the  basis  of  a  percentage  on  crops,  the  landowners  are  also 
in  the  general  vortex. 

The  south  of  Cordoba  has  been  especially  afflicted  by  the  drought,  the  like  of 
which  has  never  been  known  there.  The  crops  are  reported  to  be  wholly  and  com- 
pletely lost  in  the  entire  zone. 

A  veritable  panic  is  raging  in  Bio  Cuarto  where  the  starving  cattle  cannot  be 
sold  at  any  price. 

The  trade  winds  have  carried  the  sandstorms  inland,  converting  miles  and  miles 
of  fertile  lands  into  hopeless  wastes.  Here,  to  quote  the  words  of  another  correspon- 
dent, "the  mortality  is  enormous  and  the  misery  indescribable." 

Another  report  from  Buenos  Aires  states  that  over  50  per  cent  » f  the  entire  maize 
crop  of  Argentina  is  considered  irretrievably  lost. 

Removal  of  Duty  on  Paper. 

Simultaneously  with  the  cable  announcement  from  Ottawa  that  Canadian  exports 
of  paper  will  not  be  reduced,  the  Argentine  Chamber  of  Deputies  approved  the  Bill 
for  the  removal  of  the  duty  on  printing  paper. 

Important  Discoveries. 

Further  discoveries  are  reported  from  the  Argentine  Transandine  railway,  about 
50  kilometres  this  side  of  Mendoza  of  coal  beds,  iron  ore,  tin,  talc,  manganese,  and  pig- 
ments for  paints. 
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CHILIAN  MINING  NOTES. 

New  ooal  deposits  of  good  quality  are  reported  from  the  islands  of  Lemuy  and 
Puqueldon,  in  the  archipelago  of  Chiloe.  The  indications  commence  in  a  sheltered 
harbour,  Ichuac,  in  the  island  of  Lemuy. 

Coal  beds  have  also  been  discovered  over  on  the  Argentine  frontier,  about  15 
kilometres  from  Mendoza,  but  on  account  of  its  isolated  position  and  the  probable 
broken  condition  of  the  veins  from  the  seismic  disturbances  so  prevalent  in  that 
district,  it  will  probably  be  confined  to  local  consumption  firewood,  timber  being 
scarce  there. 

Several  petroleum  borings  are  in  active  operation  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Chilian  port  of  Mejillones. 

Saltpetre  Industry. 

The  production  of  saltpetre  amounted  in  1916  to  63,313,770  *quintals.  During 
the  same  period  64.787,514  quintals  were  exported.  The  difference  of  1,473,744  quin- 
tals was  taken  from  stock. 

The  German  "  Oficinas "  produced  7,710,140  quintals  included  in  the  foregoing 
total. 

Stocks  existing  on  the  coast  on  the  31st  December,  1916,  amounted  to  15,108,000 
quintals,  of  which  the  German  oficinas  held  4,838,000. 

Owing  to  diminishing  stocks  there  has  been  a  rapid  rise  in  price  for  prompt 
delivery.  Instead  of  the  usual  average  of  9s.  6d.  a  small  cargo  was  recently  booked 
at  9s.  9d.,  another  consignment  for  immediate  delivery  was  promptly  taken  up  at  10s., 
and  several  subsequent  deals  have  been  registered  at  the  same  price.  Yesterday 
10s.  2d.  was  paid,  also  for  prompt  delivery.  Quotations  are  made  for  delivery  July- 
December  at  9s.  and  for  January-December,  1918,  at  8s.  4d. 

Coal  Market. 

All  coal  prices  have  been  driven  upwards  by  a  combination  of  events  such  as 
temporary  trouble  again  in  the  Panama  canal  affecting  American  coal,  scarcity  of 
freights  on  the  coast,  and  a  report  from  the  Chilian  Consul-General  in  Australia  that 
owing  to  the  strike  there  the  stocks  had  been  confiscated,  paralyzing  exportation  to 
Chile. 

A  cargo  of  Seaham  coal  to  arrive  next  month  at  67s.  was  reported  last  week  to 
have  been  resold  for  another  port  at  77s.;  this  has  again  changed  owners  at  85s. 

American  Coal. 

A  large  consignment  of  "  Fairmont 99  for  delivery  in  Antof agasta  about  May  has 
been  sold  at  69s. 

A  North  American  syndicate  domiciled  in  New  York  have  acquired  the  Chilian 
gold  workings  known  as  Cerro  Pillay,  in  the  department  of  San  Javier,  at  a  cost  of  a 
million  pesos.    The  deed  of  transfer  has  been  signed  in  Santiago. 

A  North  American  syndicate  are  treating  for  the  purchase  of  an  important  exten- 
sion of  lands  in  Oran,  in  the  province  of  Salta,  in  Argentina,  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing a  paper  factory  with  a  capital  of  $2,000,000. 

Shipping  Notes. 

The  firm  of  Lamport  &  Holt  have  chartered  the  Mallory  Company's  steamers 
Nechea  and  Medina,  of  3,300  tons  each,  on  a  year's  contract  at  $67,500  a  month  each 
for  incorporation  in  their  New  York-Buenos  Aires  line. 

The  Brazilian  Government  has  prohibited  the  sale  of  any  craft  under  200  tons. 

The  ss.  Chipana  has  disembarked  25  automobiles  in  Punta  Arenas  (Magellan) 
from  New  York.  This  progressive  "  farthest  south  "  city  now  boasts  of  300  modern 
cars. 


♦Quintal  =  2.20.46  pounds. 
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THE  FLOUR  MARKET. 

Rendered  possible  by  the  rise  in  Chilian  exchange,  Californian  flour  is  again  in 
evidence.  Some  1,250  tons  have  arrived  at  our  northern  ports  at  prices  from  19  to 
22  pesos  per  100  pounds. 

SUGAR. 

Due  to  the  stoppage  of  German  competition  the  price  of  refined  sugar  has 
remained  abnormally  high.    The  transport  Maipo  is  on  the  way  from  Peru  with  10,000 

t<>;. p. 


TRADE  CONDITIONS  IN  PERU. 

The  acting  British  Consul  at  Iquitos  (Mr.  H.  B.  Harrison)  writes  in  the  Board 
of  Trade  Journal  that  conditions  of  payment  in  Peru  depend  on  terms  agreed  upon 
before  ordering.  If  orders  are  sent  direct  to  makers,  goods  usually  are  accompanied 
by  bills  at  30  or  60  days'  sight,  payable  in  Peru.  The  larger  proportion  of  orders,  how- 
ever, goes  through  shippers  and  commission  agents  in  Europe,  and  in  this  case  the 
importer  receives  his  goods  on  account  current  with  his  shipping  firm. 

The  following  German  and  Austrian  goods  were  formerly  in  demand  in  the 
Iquitos  district: — 

Soft  Goods. — Shirts,  underwear,  ladies'  lace  and  embroidery,  blouses,  cheap  table 
covers,  coloured  cotton  bed  covers  (Jacquard  style),  and  cheap  and  medium  priced 
hosiery. 

Leather  and  Rubber  Goods. — Mackintoshes,  rubber  heels,  football  bladders,  rubber 
balls,  and  other  rubber  toys,  the  goods  being  of  poorer  quality  than  British  and  French 
goods;  men's  belts,  for  which  there  is  a  fair  market;  men's  and  women's  boots  and 
shoes,  for  which  there, is  a  very  good  market,  good  quality  and  shapes  being  required; 
and  Gladstones  and  handbags,  which  have  a  small  sale. 

Enamelled  Ware. — There  was  a  very  good  sale  for  enamelled  ware,  which  was 
obtained  from  Silesia.   All  enamelled  ware  for  kitchen  use  is  very  saleable  in  Peru. 

Miscellaneous  Goods. — Cheap  hand  mirrors,  coloured  beads,  pearl  beads,  fancy 
Bohemian  glassware,  terra-cotta  goods,  toilet  articles,  etc.;  cheap  musical  instruments, 
such  as  concertinas,  accordions,  violins,  guitars,  and  mouth  organs;  cheap  cutlery, 
penknives,  etc.;  lead  pencils,  coloured  trimmings,  ivory  and  cloth  buttons,  wire  nails, 
wire  netting,  shaving  brushes,  silver-plated  goods,  etc.;  also  felt  hats  and  caps,  cheap 
and  medium  priced,  for  which  there  is  stated  to  be  a  good  market ;  and  horn  dressing 
combs,  six  inches  long,  for  which  there  is  a  good  sale. 

The  Acting  Consul  adds  that  American  firms  are  now  making  an  effort  to  get  a 
hold  on  the  Peruvian  market,  which  was  comparatively  neglected  by  them  before. 
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CANADIAN  EXPORT  TRADE  POINTERS. 

EXPORTERS   SHOULD   SEND   PRICE  LISTS. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Egan,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Cape  Town,  South  Africa,  in  a 
recent  communication  to  this  Department  states  that  an  old  established  firm  in  that 
city  has  impressed  upon  him  the  necessity  of  advising  all  Canadian  manufacturers 
that  catalogues  without  price  lists  and  discount  sheets  are  of  no  use. 

It  is  most  important  that  manufacturers,  looking  to  overseas  markets  for  orders, 
should  always  send  price  lists  and  discount  sheets  together  with  their  catalogues. 
This  practice  should  be  followed  also,  when  despatching  catalogues  to  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioners. 


THRESHING  MACHINES  IN  ARGENTINA. 

Mr.  B.  S.  Webb,  Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Buenos  Aires,  Argen- 
tine Republic,  referring  to  a  statement  in  a  British  trade  journal  that  the  British 
type  of  threshing  machines  are  more  popular  in  the  Argentine  Republic  than  the 
type  of  machine  made  in  Canada  and  the  United  States,  says  statistics  show  that 
during  the  six  years  from  1910  to  1915  inclusive,  2,820  threshing  machines  were 
imported  from  the  United  States;  1,331  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  29  from 
Canada.  Since  the  year  1913  there  has  been  a  great  falling  off  in  imports  of  thresh- 
ing machines.  The  value  of  threshing  machines  imported  in  1913  was  $1,427,100. 
For  the  year  1914  the  total  value  of  threshing  machines  imported  was  $81,287. 

Mr.  Webb  says  in  reference  to  the  falling  off  in  the  demand  for  threshers :  "  The 
threshing  machine  is  necessary  for  threshing  the  grain  for  export,  but  prior  to  the 
boom  of  1912  a  large  proportion  of  this  work  was  done  by  village  mechanics  who 
owned  one  or  more  outfits  and  threshed  for  the  district.  It  is  a  luxury  to  the  grower 
who  does  not  wish  to  have  to  wait  his  turn,  but  rather  prefers  to  have  his  own  outfit. 
In  1911,  1912  and  1913,  the  prosperity  of  the  agricultural  class  was  such  that  large 
numbers  of  them  invested  in  threshing  and  steam  or  motor-ploughing  outfits. 
Naturally  enough  the  thing  was  overdone  and  when  the  crisis  set  in  the  trade  in 
threshing  machinery  was  one  of  the  first  to  be  affected.  I  imagine  that  the  trade 
in  threshing  machinery  will  not  reach  its  former  proportions  for  many  years  to  come. 
The  importations  during  3915  were  valued  at  $350,000,  whilst  those  for  the  year  just 
closed  will  probably  reach  a  slightly  higher  figure." 


CUBAN  MARKET  CONDITIONS. 

The  following  report  of  prices  ruling  at  the  Havana  Produce  Exchange  for  the 
week  ended  March  9,  1917,  has  been  furnished  by  Mr.  Enrique  R.  Margarite,  S.  en 

C,  66  San  Ignacio  street,  Havana: — 

FISH  IN  DRUMS. 

Importation — 

March  6,  ss.  Esparta,  488  drums. 

Very  little  business  has  been  made  with  fish  in  drums,  this  being  specially  the 
case  with  codfish,  and  as  a  natural  result,  the  prices  have  declined  again.  Codfish 
is  quoted  at  9.25,  haddock  at  9.25  and  hake  at  8  cents  per  pound. 
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CODFISH  IN  CASES. 

Importation — 

March  5,  ss.  Excelsior,  400  cases  from  New  Orleans. 
6,  ss.  Esparto,  567  cases  from  Boston. 
6,  ss.  Havana,  120  cases  from  New  York. 
6,  ss.  Calaviares,  100  cases  from  New  York. 

The  market  on  codfish  in  cases  remains  unchanged  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
demand  was  extremely  light.  This  fishstuff  is  quoted  at  $11.50  to  $14.50  per  case 
for  that  from  Canada  and  United  States,  while  the  price  for  Norwegian  cod  con- 
tinues nominal,  because  there  is  no  supply  available. 

HERRINGS. 

With  a  very  light  demand  prevailing,  the  same  price  of  $1.50  per  large  box  of 
bloaters  is  still  in  evidence. 

GOUDA  CHEESE. 

While  the  market  is  nominal  on  Gouda  cheese  for  lack  of  supplies,  a  similar 
sort  from  the  United  States  commands  from  34  to  40  cents  per  pound. 

POTATOES. 

Importation — 

March  6,  ss.  Excelsior,  2,058  barrels  from  Boston. 

Recent  arrivals  have  been  light,  but  in  consequence  of  the  lack  of  demand  for 
potatoes,  prices  have  fallen  off  to  $9  per  barrel  and  to  5f  cents  per  pound  for  those 
packed  in  bags. 

EXCHANGES. 

New  York,  3  d/s.  I  per  cent  premium. 
London  s/d.  at  $4.77^  per  £. 


THE  SEARCH  FOR  NEW  PAPER-MAKING  FIBRES. 

In  its  annual  number,  The  British  Paper  Trade  Journal  says  that  nothing 
within  recent  years  has  more  greatly  tended  to  stimulate  the  search  for  new  fibres  for 
paper-making  purposes  than  the  difficulties  which  the  war  has  brought  in  its  train  with 
reference  to  supplies  of  such  staple  raw  materials  as  wood-pulp,  rags  and  esparto.  The 
shortage  in  imports  of  chemical  wood-pulp  as  a  consequence  of  the  embargo  on  exports 
of  that  commodity  from  Sweden  has  had  the  important  effect  of  making  British  paper 
manufacturers  not  only  look  to  other  quarters  of  the  world,  notably  Canada,  for  their 
supplies,  but  also  to  evince  a  deeper  interest  in  the  possibilities  of  other  fibres,  the 
claims  of  which  are  continually  being  put  forth.  So  difficult  has  been  the  situation 
that  many  of  them  have  resorted  to  the  re-pulping  of  old  paper,  one  result  being  that 
waste  papers  of  the  better  grades  have  attained  a  value  which  is,  we  imagine, 
unprecedented  in  the  history  of  the  industry. 

Of  the  more  recently  discovered  fibres  which,  to  a  greater  or  smaller  degree,  have 
come  to  be  regarded  as  presenting  possibilities  for  conversion  into  paper  pulp,  none 
is  so  firmly  established  in  favour  as  bamboo.  It  is  now  being  successfully  employed  in 
the  production  of  excellent  paper  in  India  and  the  Far  East,  and  it  is  by  no  means 
improbable  that,  as  a  well-known  expert  observed  at  a  recent  meeting  of  British  paper 
manufacturers,  before  long  they  would  have  to  consider  the  use  of  Indian  bamboo  pulp 
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as  a  practical  and  feasible  raw  material.  Hitherto  the  chief  impediment  against  its 
use  in  British  mills  has  been  the  high  freights,  but  such  a  high  authority  as  Mr.  Wm. 
Kaitt  is  convinced  that  the  low  manufacturing  costs  would  more  than  compensate  for 
them. 

Investigations  as  to  the  paper-making  possibilities  of  the  Kaing  grass  of  Burmah 
have  been  made  for  several  years,  and  it  is  now  announced  that  the  conversion  of  this 
grass  into  pulp  and  subsequently  into  paper  can  be  made  in  a  simple  and  economical 
manner.  It  is,  indeed,  expected  that  arrangements  will  soon  be  completed  for  the 
collection  of  the  grass,  its  conversion  into  pulp,  and  its  shipment  in  this  form  to 
paper-makers  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Calculated  on  the  air-dry  grass,  the  yield  of 
unbleached  pulp  is  39  per  cent,  compared  with  43  per  cent  from  esparto.  Kaing  grass 
grows  in  great  profusion  in  all  parts  of  Burmah,  frequently  reaching  a  height  of  10 
feet.  The  quality  of  the  pulp  derived  is  not  quite  so  good  as  that  obtained  with 
esparto,  but  it  is  stated  that  by  systematic  cutting  over  properly  preserved  areas  a  finer 
grass  of  uniform  quality  can  be  obtained  in  a  very  short  time. 

A  French  horticulturist,  Mons.  K.  de  Noyer,  advocates  the  cultivation  of  spinach 
for  paper-pulp  making  purposes.  The  stems  of  spinach,  he  states,  yields  46  per  cent 
of  cellulose,  and  from  experiments  he  has  made  somewhat  upon  the  methods  of  the 
Grenoble  Paper-making  School,  he  has  obtained  a  product  of  remarkable  consistency 
equal  to  any  Japanese  product.  His  observations  lead  him  to  the  conclusion  that  with 
spinach  stems,  after  £our  or  five  months  of  culture,  an  economy  of  50  per  cent  may  be 
realized  on  the  wood-pulp,  which  is  ordinarily  employed  alone,  and  paper  of  good 
quality  is  obtained,  as  may  be  seen  by  samples  in  his  possession. 

Within  recent  years  many  fibres  have  been  subjected  to  experimental  tests  with  a 
view  to  discovering  whether  they  may  be  successfully  applied  to  paper  manufacturing 
purposes.  Among  the  most  promising  of  these  the  following  may  be  mentioned:  the 
Savannah  grasses  of  Northern  and  Central  India;  Moya  grass,  which  grows  over  large 
areas  in  the  hills  of  the  Central  Provinces  of  India;  Lallang,  and  Hedychium  Coron- 
arium,  from  which  latter  Mr.  Clayton  Beadle  and  Dr.  Stevens  have  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing, without  the  addition  of  sizing  material,  strong  kraft  paper  from  the  living 
plant  to  the  finished  paper  in  four  hours.  Marran  grass,  occurring  on  most  of  the 
sandy  shores  of  the  British  coast  line;  Papyrus  grass,  Tambookie  grass,  Elephant 
grass,  Spanish  reed,  Nipa  palm,  Bear  grass,  Delta  grass,  etc.,  have  also  been  success- 
fully experimented  with,  and  excellent  paper  has  been  made  from  cotton  seed  cotton, 
obtained  from  the  down  of  the  cotton  seed  by  a  process  of  dry  mechanical  separation, 
while  pulp  made  from  maize  leaves,  which  is  stated  to  have  been  already  adopted  in 
some  cigarette  paper  mills,  is  said  to  make  a  very  strong  paper  without  much  sizing. 

Another  aspirant  to  pulp-making  honours  is  a  certain  grass  grown  in  the  Tarai 
(India),  known  locally  as  "  ulla."  It  was  experimented  with  at  the  Allahabad  Exhi- 
bition, and  was  most  favourably  reported  upon  by  a  pulp  expert.  The  pulp  then  pro- 
duced was  afterwards  brought  to  this  country,  and  some  paper  manufacturers  are 
stated  to  have  declared  it  to  be  of  as  fine  a  quality  as  any  produced  in  any  quarter  of 
the  world.  From  the  Dutch  West  Indies  comes  intelligence  of  a  project  for  the  export 
of  possentry  wood,  with  the  object  of  preparing  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  fit  it  for  the 
manufacture  of  paper.  Mr.  R.  W.  Sindall  is  stated  to  have  spoken  highly  of  its  possi- 
bilities. Attention  has  also  been  called  to  Zacaton  grass,  which  grows  from  California 
and  Texas  southward  to  the  Argentine  Andes,  as  a  suitable  paper-making  material. 
Laboratory  tests  conducted  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  show  that 
it  can  be  chemically  reduced  to  paper  stock  by  the  soda  process  more  easily  and  with 
less  expense  than  is  necessary  to  produce  poplar  wood-pulp. 

The  green  stem  of  the  banana  has  also  been  considered  as  a  possible  source  of 
paper  stock,  but,  according  to  Messrs.  Clayton  Beadle  &  Stevens,  inasmuch  as  the  mean 
figure  for  the  green  weight  to  be  handled  is  no  less  than  132-4  tons  per  ton  of  paper, 
and  that  fibre  of  this  class  would  have  to  undergo  some  mechanical  process  of  treat- 
ment on  the  field  or  very  near  to  the  gathering  ground  in  order  that  the  necessary 
chemical  treatment  could  be  effected  in  an  economical  manner,  there  seems  to  be  little 
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probability  of  its  being  successfully  adapted  to  paper-making  purposes,  at  any  rate  for 
some  time  to  come. 

Among  new  wood  fibres  which  are  being  introduced  to  supplement  spruce,  hemlock, 
and  other  timbers  now  in  more  or  less  general  use  is  that  of  chestnut,  which  is  now 
being  based  on  a  considerable  scale  in  two  plants  in  the  Appalachian  Mountain  region 
of  the  United  States.  The  process  used  is  named  after  its  inventor,  Omar  Carr,  and  is 
a  modification  of  the  soda  process.  Though  not  considered  of  the  highest  technical 
value  for  paper-making,  chestnut  pulp  is  said  to  make  excellent  book  papers.  Difficulty 
has  been  found  in  extracting  all  the  tannic  acid  from  the  wood,  and  the  opinion  of 
paper  manufacturers  seems  to  be  that  its  conversion  into  paper  pulp  is  expensive,  as 
owing  to  its  dark  colour  it  requires  much  bleaching. 

Mr.  Clayton  Beadle  and  Dr.  H.  P.  Stevens  a  few  years  ago  examined  fifty-five 
papers  produced  from  different  kinds  of  United  States  pulpwoods  hitherto  unused  in 
the  manufacture  of  paper.  Among  them  was  the  Southern  (or  Longleaf )  pine,  which 
gives  an  unusually  long  fibre,  and  is  being  used  in  the  manufacture  of  kraft  paper  of 
high  strength  and  resistance  to  wear. 

According  to  a  recent  bulletin  issued  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry,  semi-commercial  paper-making  tests  have  been  conducted  in  conjunction 
with  a  paper  manufacturer  on  hemp  hurds,  or  the  woody  inner  portion  of  the  hemp 
stock,  broken  into  pieces  and  separated  from  the  fibre  in  the  process  of  breaking  and 
scutching.  After  several  trials,  under  conditions  of  treatment  and  manufacture 
which  are  regarded  as  comparable  with  those  used  with  pulpwood,  paper  was  produced 
which  received  very  favourable  comment  both  from  investigators  and  from  the  trade, 
and  which,  according  to  official  tests,  would  be  classed  as  a  No.  1  machine-finish  print- 
ing paper.  Henequen  stalks  and  waste  also,  it  is  claimed,  are  capable  of  conversion 
into  wrapping  and  bag  paper  equal,  if  not  superior  to  that  made  from  imported  kraft 
stock.  Indeed,  a  company  is  reported  to  have  been  organized  to  build  and  operate  a 
pulp  mill  at  Yucatan,  which  will  have  a  capacity  of  30  tons  a  day. 

The  Argentine  Bureau  of  Forestry  has  been  doing  useful  work  in  conducting 
experiments  with  several  woods  from  the  pine-bearing  areas  of  the  Republic,  and  has 
demonstrated  that  Araucaira  pine  from  the  Neuguen  territory,  and  pine  from  Mis- 
siones  can  be  successfully  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  paper.  Though  the  two 
pines  possess  different  characteristics  they  gave  practically  identical  results.  The 
fibre  of  the  former  was  longer,  but  that  of  the  Neuguen  pine  was  more  resistant,  and 
in  both  cases  half-a-ton  of  pulp  can  be  obtained  from  a  ton  of  wood.  When  treated 
with  bisulphate  the  Missiones  fibre  gave  a  pulp  surpassing  in  whiteness  that  of  the 
paper  materials  imported  from  Europe. 

From  Australasia  comes  news  of  a  determined  search  for  paper-making  fibres, 
and  attention  is  being  directed  to  such  woods  as  the  mountain  ash,  the  hoop  pine,  and 
the  flame  tree  of  New  Zealand,  as  well  as  certain  marine  fibres;  while  recent  experi- 
ments made  by  Mr.  Joseph  Campbell,  of  Kamma,  near  Cairns,  North  Queensland, 
with  Chinese  burr,  Sida  Retusa,  and  blady  grass  are  considered  to  have  shown  that 
Australia  already  possesses  valuable  fibres  which,  properly  utilized,  would  do  much  to 
make  her  less  dependent  upon  other  countries  for  her  supplies  of  paper.  Mr.  Campbell 
claims  to  have  proved  that  Chinese  burr  and  Sida  Retusa  makes  a  capital  tough  wrap- 
ping paper,  while  sugar  cane  tops  are  convertible  at  a  small  cost  into  excellent  pulp 
suitable  for  "  news  "  and  wrapping  paper.  The  paper  made  from  blady  grass,  too,  is 
held  to  be  equal  to  that  made  from  esparto. 

Until  more  definite  information  is  available,  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  say 
in  what  'proportion  many  of  the  new  fibres  to  which  we  have  referred  can  be  commer- 
cially used  in  the  manufacture  of  paper.  Several  considerations  enter  into  the  sub- 
ject, not  the  least  important  of  which  are  associated  with  the  extent  and  regularity  of 
the  supply,  the  cost  of  conversion  inter  pulp,  or  half -stuff,  and  other  points  relating  to 
manufacture.  The  commercial  value  of  many  of  the  fibres  we  have  mentioned  may 
prove  to  be  no  greater  than  that  to  which  Mr.  Gladstone  referred  in  the  course  of  his 
Budget  speech  in  1860,  when  he  introduced  his  proposals  for  the  abolition  of  the  duty 
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on  paper.  He  stated  that  he  had  been  told  that  in  an  inland  town  in  this  country 
champagne  was  being  manufactured  from  rhubarb,  and  that  the  suggestion  had  been 
made  that  after  the  champagne  had  been  extracted  from  the  rhubarb  the  residue  of 
pulp  or  fibre  should  be  made  into  paper.  So  far  as  we  know  the  suggestion  was  never 
acted  upon,  but  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  so  long  as  fifty-seven  years  ago  the 
great  statesman  expressed  his  belief  that  "whatever  grows  and  has  fibre  might  with  skill 
and  enterprise,  probably,  in  course  of  time,  be  made  available  in  one  mode  or  another 
for  the  purposes  of  paper,  if  it  were  not  for  the  necessary  obstructions  offered  by  the 
regulations  of  the  Excise  Department." 


PRICES  OF  FRUIT  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Mr.  J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Liverpool,  will  submit 
reports  on  apple  market  conditions  which  will  appear  from  time  to  time  in  the 
Weekly  Bulletin.  By  an  arrangement  with  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
the  Fruit  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  publishes  twice  each  week  cabled 
reports  on  prevailing  fruit  prices  in  Great  Britain  as  compiled  by  Mr.  Forsyth  Smith, 
with  the  assistance  and  co-operation  of  the  Canadian  cargo  inspectors  at  Liverpool, 
London,  Glasgow  and  Bristol.  These  semi-weekly  reports  may  be  obtained  on  appli- 
cation to  the  Department.  The  cables  referred  to  will  also  appear  in  the  Weekly 
Bulletin. 

Beports  received  gave  the  following  particulars  with  respect  to  the  fruit  markets 
of  Great  Britain: — 

All  prices  quoted  here  are  wholesale  unless  otherwise  stated. 

Liverpool:  Sale  of  March  14.  Seventeen  hundred  barrels  of  Maine  apples.  No. 
1  Ben  Davis  39  to  41s,  No.  2's  33  to' 36s;  No.  1  Starks,  best  42s,  others  35  to  38s; 
No.  1  Baldwins,  best  46s,  others  35  to  39s,  No.  2's  32s  6d,  boxes  16s  wanted;  No.  1 
Golden  Bussets  42s.  Sixty-eight  hundred  boxes  Oregon  apples  also  offered.  Fancy 
Newtowns  (size  125  to  163)  16  to  18s  9d,  choice  13  to  14s;  Fancy  Spitzenberg  12s. 

Liverpool :  Sale  March  16.  Six  hundred  barrels  Maine  apples.  No.  1  Baldwins 
41s,  No.  2's  36s,  boxes  16s;  No.  1  Golden  Bussets  41s;  No.  1  Stark  41s;  No.  1  Ben 
Davis  41s. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  MONTHLY  REPORT  FOR  NOVEMBER. 

The  Monthly  Beport  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  for  November, 
which  is  just  issued,  and  which  will  be  supplied  on  application  to  the  King's  Printer, 
Ottawa  (price,  20  cents),  contains  tables  giving  details  of  the  trade  of  the  Argentine 
Bepublic  during  the  latest  years  for  which  statistics  are  available.  Comparisons  of 
the  trade  of  this  country  during  preceding  years  are  also  given.  These  statistics 
are  summarized  in  the  introduction  to  the  same  report,  which  reads  in  part  as 
follows: —  '  i 

TRADE  OF  ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC,  1914. 

On  pages  370  to  384  of  the  November  Monthly  Beport  will  be  found  statistical 
tables  respecting  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  Argentine  Bepublic  during  the  year 
ended  December  31,  1914.   It  will  be  noted  by  reference  to  these  tables  that  the  total 
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trade  of  Argentina  for  the  year  1914  was  considerably  less  than  that  recorded  during 
the  past  four  years.  .  From  1903  to  1913  the  percentage  of  increase  in  the  foreign 
commerce  of  Argentina  exceeded  that  of  any  other  country.  The  increase  in  the. 
imports  was  221-35  per  cent,  in  the  exports  118 -79  per  cent,  and  in  the  total  trade 
156-92  per  cent.  During  the  year  1914  the  total  trade  amounted  to  621,072,041  pesos 
(peso  =  96-5  cents)  as  against  a  total  trade  in  1913  of  904,857,080  pesos,  showing  a 
decrease  during  the  year  of  283,785,048  pesos  or  31-3  per  cent.  From  1913  to  1914 
the  imports  decreased  from  421,352,542  pesos  to  349,254,141  pesos  and  the  exports 
from  433,504,547  pesos  to  271,817,900  pesos,  showing  a  decrease  in  the  imports  of 
72,098,401  pesos  and  in  the  exports  of  211,686,647  pesos.  According  to  preliminary 
returns  of  the  trade  of  Argentina  for  the  year  1915  the  imports  amounted  to  226,- 
892,733  pesos  and  the  exports  to  558,280,643  pesos,  showing  a  further  decrease  in 
the  imports,  while  the  exports  show  a  very  substantial  increase.  For  some  years  the 
balance  of  trade  has  been  in  favour  of  the  Argentine  Kepublic.  In  1914  the  excess 
of  exports  over  imports  was  77,436,241  pesos  and  in  1915  the  excess  of  exports  over 
imports  was  331,387,910  pesos. 

The  decrease  in  the  imports  from  1913  to  1914  of  72,098,401  pesos  was  shared 
in  by  every  principal  country.  The  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  decreased 
from  130,886,587  pesos  to  92,474,681  pesos;  from  Germany  from  71,311,628  pesos 
to  39,996,133  pesos;  from  the  United  States  from  62,032,853  pesos  to  36,684,446 
pesos;  from  Italy  from  34,789,741  pesos  to  24,872,105  pesos;  from  France  from 
38,075,811  pesos  to  22,393,554  pesos ;  from  Belgium  from  21,953,910  pesos  to  12,137,524 
pesos;  from  Spain  from  12,389,607  pesos  to  8,603,991  pesos;  from  the  Netherlands 
from  4,074,104  pesos  to  2,801,243  pesos ;  from  Austria-Hungary,  from  5,933,444  pesos 
to  2,547,553  pesos;  and  from  Sweden  from  3,123,889  pesos  to  1,884,244  pesos.  During 
the  same  period  the  imports  from  Canada  decreased  from  1,651,810  pesos  to  482,519 
pesos. 

Agriculture. — The  imports  into  the  Argentine  Republic  in  1914  under  this  head- 
ing were  valued  at  3,239,156  pesos,  of  which  the  United  Kingdom  was  credited  with 
supplying  177,888  pesos,  the  United  States  1,977,479  pesos  and  Canada  25,578  pesos. 
Compared  with  1913  the  total  imports  under  this  heading  show  a  decrease  of  5,885,476 
pesos,  made  up  chiefly  of  decreased  imports  of  binder  twine,  reaping  machines,  thresh- 
ing machines  and  ploughs.  During  the  same  interval  the  imports  of  agriculture 
from  the  United  Kingdom  show  a  decrease  of  676,000  pesos,  from  the  United  States 
a  decrease  of  3,915,000  pesos  and  from  Canada  a  decrease  of  348,443  pesos. 

Animals,  living. — In  1914  the  imports  of  animals  into  the  Argentine  Republic 
amounted  to  1,244,271  pesos  and  in  1913  to  1,419,290  pesos,  showing  a  decrease  during 
the  year  of  175,019  pesos.  Importations  of  horses  and  sheep  were  principally  respon- 
sible for  this  decrease.  The  imports  of  animals  from  the  United  Kingdom  from 
1913  to  1914  decreased  from  394,000  pesos  to  92,000  pesos,  while  the  imports  from 
the  United  States  were  practically  the  same,  viz. :  4,415  pesos. 

Beverages. — The  imports  into  the  Argentine  Republic  under  this  heading,  from 
1913  to  1914,  show  a  decrease  of  5,911,085  pesos,  the  imports  in  1913  amounting  to 
14,042,158  pesos,  and  in  1914  to  8,131,073  pesos.  The  principal  articles  to  show 
decreases  during  the  year  were  bitters,  brandy,  wines  and  mineral  waters.  Imports 
under  this  head  from  the  United  Kingdom  decreased  from  624,000  pesos  to  395,366 
pesos  and  from  the  United  States  from  46,000  pesos  to  36,236  pesos.  There  were  no 
imports  under  this  head  from  Canada  in  1914. 

Building. — Under  this  heading  the  total  imports  in  1913  were  valued  at  35,775,580 
pesos  and  in  1914  at  17,935,161  pesos,  showing  a  decrease  during  the  year  of  17,840,419 
pesos.  Cement,  iron  beams,  iron  tubes,  and  wood  were  the  principal  imports  to  show 
large  decreases.  The  imports  under  this  head  from  the  United  Kingdom,  from  1913 
to  1914,  decreased  from  5,014,000  pesos  to  2,800,995  pesos,  from  the  United  States  from 
12,326,000  pesos  to  6,099,170  pesos  and  from  Canada  from  1,153,975  pesos  to  415,318 
pesos. 
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Chemical  products. — During  the  year  1914  the  imports  of  chemical  and  pharma- 
ceutical substances  and  products  were  valued  at  11,109,655  pesos  as  compared  with 
an  importation  in  1913  of  15,193,658  pesos,  a  decrease  of  4,084,003  pesos.  The  imports 
under  this  heading  from  the  United  Kingdom  decreased  from  2,876,000  pesos  to 
2,237,071  pesos,  and  from  the  United  States  from  2,544,000  pesos  to  1,903,992  pesos. 
The  total  imports  from  Canada  in  1914  under  this  heading  amounted  to  262  pesos. 

Electricity. — In  1913  the  imports  into  the  Argentine  Kepublic  under  the  heading 
of  electricity  amounted  to  10,110,088  pesos  and  in  1914  to  7,023,547  pesos,  showing  a 
decrease  from  1913  to  1914  of  3,086,541  pesos.  The  principal  articles  under  this 
heading  to  show  large  decreases  were  dynamos  and  motors,  meters  and  wire.  From 

1913  to  1914  the  imports  of  electricity  from  the  United  Kingdom  decreased  from 
3,481,000  pesos  to  2,265,598  pesos,  and  from  the  United  States  from  598,058  pesos  to 
266,678  pesos.    There  were  no  imports  from  Canada  under  this  heading  in  1914. 

Food  products. — The  imports  of  food  products  into  the  Argentine  Kepublic  in 

1914  were  valued  at  23,324,382  pesos  and  in  1913  at  34,933,955  pesos,  a  decrease  during 
the  year  of  11,609,573  pesos.  This  decrease  was  made  up  chiefly  of  decreased  imports 
of  cheese,  malt,  rice,  sardines  and  sugar.  From  1913  to  1914  the  imports  under  this 
group  from  the  United  Kingdom  decreased  from  1,971,000  pesos  to  1,553,524  pesos  and 
from  the  United  States  from  571,000  pesos  to  544,875  pesos.  The  imports  of  food  pro- 
ducts from  Canada  in  1914. were  valued  at  6,814  pesos  and  consisted  wholly  of  canned 
fish. 

Leather  goods. — From  1913  to  1914  the  imports  under  this  heading  decreased  from 
4,610,560  pesos  to  2,652,159  pesos.  In  1913  the  United  Kingdom  was  credited  with 
supplying  leather  goods  of  a  value  of  993,000  pesos  and  the  United  States  leather  goods 
of  a  value  of  1,616,000  pesos,  whereas  in  1914  the  imports  under  this  heading  from  the 
United  Kingdom  had  decreased  to  636,488  pesos  and  from  the  United  States  to 
964,462  pesos. 

Locomotion. — The  imports  into  the  Argentine  Republic  under  this  heading  from 
1913  to  1914  show  a  decrease  of  14,264,683  pesos,  the  imports  in  1913  amounting  to 
37,223,336  pesos  and  in  1914  to  22,958,653  pesos.  The  decrease  in  the  imports  under 
this  heading  was  largely  made  up  of  decreased  imports  of  carriages  and  parts,  motor 
cars,  railway  cars  and  steel  rails.  In  1914  the  imports  of  locomotion  from  the  United 
Kingdom  amounted  to  12,974,308  pesos  as  against  an  import  in  1913  of  15,926,000 
pesos  and  from  the  United  States  to  1,907,493  pesos  as  compared  with  an  importation 
in  1913  of  5,646,000  pesos.  The  imports  under  the  heading  of  locomotion  from  Canada 
in  1914  amounted  to  7,391  pesos,  made  up  principally  of  carriages  of  a  value  of  7,111 
pesos. 

Metals. — During  the  year  1914  the  imports  of  metals  into  the  Argentine  Republic 
were  valued  at  42,806,288  pesos  as  compared  with  an  importation  in  1913-  of  64,298,224 
pesos.  Of  the  total  imports  under  the  heading  of  metals,  iron  and  steel  products 
account  for  over  80  per  cent.  The  imports  of  metals  into  Argentina  from  the  United 
Kingdom  from  1913  to  1914  decreased  from  21,694,000  pesos  to  16,623,921  pesos,  and 
from  the  United  States  from  9,754,000  pesos  to  5,535,579  pesos.  The  imports  of  metals 
from  Canada  in  1914  were  valued  at  13,413  pesos.  In  view  of  the  decrease  in  the 
imports  of  metals  from  Germany  from  19,156,000  pesos  to  11,128,000  pesos  from  1913 
to  1914,  and  the  possibility  of  a  further  decrease  in  this  trade  in  the  future,  it  should 
be  of  interest  to  Canadian  manufacturers  of  iron  and  steel  wares  to  pay  greater 
attention  to  the  Argentine  market.  The  attention  of  those  interested  in  the  metal 
trade  of  Argentina  is  directed  to  table  No.  2,  pages  376  to  378  of  the  Monthly  Report 
for  November,  showing  details  of  the  imports  of  metals  into  that  country. 

Oils  and  greases. — The  imports  under  this  head  in  1914  amounted  to  20,053,399 
pesos  as  against  an  import  in  1913  of  23,778,926  pesos.   From  1913  to  1914  the  imports 
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of  oils  and  greases  from  the  United  Kingdom  decreased  from  1,296,000  pesos  to  663,587 
pesos,  and  from  the  United  States  from  15,742,000  pesos  to  11,943,988  pesos.  There 
were  no  imports  under  this  heading  from  Canada  in  1914. 

Paints  and  dyes. — The  imports  of  paints  and  dyes  into  Argentina  in  1914 
amounted  to  1,670,577  pesos,  of  which  amount  the  United  Kingdom  supplied  795,350 
pesos  and  the  United  States  174,659  pesos.  Compared  with  1913  the  imports  of  paints 
and  dyes  from  all  countries  show  a  decrease  of  864,860  pesos,  while  the  imports  from 
the  United  Kingdom  show  a  decrease  of  290,650  pesos  and  from  the  United  States  a 
decrease  of  112,341  pesos. 

Paper. — From  1913  to  1914  the  imports  of  paper  show  a  decrease  of  2,481,073 
pesos,  the  imports  in  1913  amounting  to  9,901,985  pesos  and  in  1914  to  7,420,912  pesos. 
The  imports  of  paper  in  1914  from  the  United  Kingdom  were  valued  at  1,247,263 
pesos  and  from  the  United  States  at  861,815  pesos,  showing  a  decrease  compared  with 

1913  of  54,737  pesos  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  of  167,185  pesos  from  the  United 
States.  The  imports  from  Canada  in  1914  amounted  to  4,179  pesos,  made  up  chiefly 
of  printing  paper  of  a  value  of  4,166  pesos. 

Stone,  glassware,  clay  and  ceramic  products. — The  imports  into  the  Argentine 
Eepublic  under  this  heading  were  valued  at  36,577,931  pesos  in  1913  and  at  28,847,454 
pesos  in  1914,  showing  a  decrease  during  the  year  of  7,730,477  pesos.  The  imports 
under  this  heading  from  the  United  Kingdom  from  1913  to  1914  decreased  from 
29,156,000  pesos  to  23,457,638  pesos,  while  the  imports  from  the  United  States  increased 
from  806,000  pesos  .to  1,404,151  pesos.  Asbestos  of  a  value  of  80  pesos  made  up  "the 
total  imports  under  this  heading  from  Canada.  The  largest  import  into  the  Argentine 
Eepublic  under  this  heading  was  coal  of  a  value  of  23,950,682  pesos  in  1914  and  of  a 
value  of  28,323,946  pesos  in  1913. 

Textiles. — The  imports  of  textiles  in  1913  amounted  to  89,560,214  pesos,  and  in 

1914  to  52,517,281  pesos,  a  decrease  from  1913  to  1914  of  37,042,933  pesos.  During 
the  same  period  the  imports  of  textiles  from  the  United  Kingdom  decreased  from 
35,747,000  pesos  to  22,441,721  pesos  and  from  the  United  States  from  959,000  pesos 
to  488,869  pesos.  The  imports  under  this  heading  from  Canada  in  1914  were  valued 
at  290  pesos,  made  up  entirely  of  braces. 

Tobacco. — From  1913  to  1914  the  imports  of  tobacco  decreased  from  7,038,055 
pesos  to  5,908,466  pesos.  The  imports  under  this  heading  from  the  United  Kingdom 
decreased  from  2,003,000  pesos  to  1,336,732  pesos  and  from  the  United  States  from 
686,000  pesos  to  545,713  pesos. 

Wood. — In  1913  the  imports  of  wood  products,  except  for  building,  amounted  to 
10,828,939  pesos,  and  in  1914  to  5,861,143  pesos,  showing  a  decrease  during  the  year 
of  4,967,796  pesos.  From  1913  to  1914  the  imports  of  wood  products  from  the  United 
Kingdom  decreased  from  807,000  pesos  to  635,173  pesos  and  from  the  United  States 
from  2,624,000  pesos  to  1,497,811  pesos.  The  imports  of  wood  products  from  Canada 
in  1914  amounted  to  5,324  pesos. 

The  Argentine  Eepublic,  it  would  therefore  appear,  offers  an  excellent  field,  within 
certain  limits,  for  the  expansion  of  Canadian  export  trade.  For  further  information 
as  to  the  extent  and  character  of  this  market  and  the  possible  openings  for  Canadian 
goods,  the  attention  of  those  interested  is  directed  to  Table  No.  2,  page  372  of  the 
Monthly  Eeport  for  November,  showing  the  imports  into  the  Argentine  Eepublic, 
with  the  portions  received  from  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States  and  Canada 
during  the  year  1914. 

During  the  year  1914  the  exports  from  the  Argentine  Eepublic  amounted  to 
349,254,141  pesos,  as  compared  with  483,504,547  pesos  in  1913,  showing  a  decrease  of 
211,686,647  pesos.  This  decrease  in  the  exports  in  1914  was  shared  in  by  practically 
every  country  of  any  importance.   From  1913  to  1914  the  exports  to  the  United  King- 
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dom  decreased  from  120,367,811  pesos  to  102,149,424  pesos ;  to  Germany,  from  57,915,- 
S43  pesos  to  30,731,42®  pesos;  to  France,  from  37,718,537  pesos  to  19,971,(329  pesos; 
to  Belgium,  from  32,731,869  pesos  to  17,505,887  pesos;  to  Brazil,  from  24,309,114 
pesos  to  15,707,656  pesos;  to  the  Netherlands,  from  22,623,773  pesos  to  11,173,077 
pesos ;  to  Italy,  from  20,038,893  pesos  to  8,548,690  pesos ;  to  Uruguay,  from  6,300,568 
pesos  to  4,717,573  pesos,  and  to  Spain,  from  4,818,289  pesos  to  2,405,117  pesos.  On 
the  other  hand  the  exports  to  the  United  States  increased  from  22,894,809  pesos  to 
42,866,995  pesos. 

The  exports  from  the  Argentine  Republic  in  1914  for  orders  amounted  to  82,623,- 
619  pesos,  countries  not  specified.  The  exports  of  linseed,  maize  and  wheat  made  up 
a  very  large  proportion  of  exports  for  orders  in  1914.  There  is  no  doubt  but  a  large 
proportion  of  the  exports  for  orders  ultimately  reached  Belgium,  France,  Germany 
and  the  United  Kingdom,  thereby  largely  increasing  the  figures  stated  as  representing 
the  exports  of  Argentine  products  to  those  countries.  There  were  no  exports  recorded 
in  the  Argentine  trade  statistics  to  Canada  in  1914.  According  to  Canadian  trade 
statistics,  Canada  imports  a  considerable  quantity  of  goods  from  Argentina,  the  value 
of  whi<*h  in  1915  amounted  to  $3,364,787.  The  principal  articles  imported  that  made 
up  this  amount  were:  corn,  $722,236;  hides  and  skins,  $2,627,851;  meats,  $9,451,  and 
wool,  $5,213.  It  is  apparent  that  Canada  receives  a  considerable  amount  of  Argentine 
products,  which  are  credited  to  that  country  in  the  Canadian  trade  statistics,  but  as 
these  goods  arrive  in  Canada  after  a  series  of  transhipments  through  other  countries, 
the  United  States  or  some  other  country  is  credited  with  the  export  in  the  Argentine 
trade  statistics. 

Cattle,  hides,  linseed,  maize,  oats  and  wheat  were  the  principal  articles  respons- 
ible for  the  decrease  of  211,686,647  pesos  in  the  exports.  Cattle  decreased  from 
6,848,830  pesos  to  3,482,990  pesos;  hides,  from  46,210,260  pesos  to  37,573,908  pesos; 
linseed,  from  49,910,201  pesos  to  42,948,375  pesos;  maize,  from  112,292,394  pesos  to 
77,704,108  pesos;  oats,  from  20,447,278  pesos  to  8,862,021  pesos;  and  wheat,  from 
102,631,143  pesos  to  37,165,851  pesos. 

The  principal  articles  exported  from  the  Argentine  Republic  in  1914,  with  por- 
tions sent  to  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States  and  Canada,  were  as  follows: — 


Total 

To  United 

To  United 

To 

Artices  Exported. 

Exports. 

Kingdom. 

States. 

Canada 

Pesos. 

Pesos. 

Pesos. 

Pesos. 

77,704,108 

8,514,232 

3,458,000 

Wool  

46,967,658 

10,527,242 

6,880,333 

42,948,375 

5,638,287 

102,797 

37,573,908 

2,305,624 

20,672,296 

Wheat  

37,165,851 

7,530,905 

29,139 

36,896,726 

30,825,143 

5,931,999 

Oats  

8,862,021 

3,972,677 

5,290 

Grease  and  tallow  

7,546,981 

2,355,004 

540,947 

5,199,622 
5,186,946 

4,826,583 
2,303,744 

Quebracho   wood,    extract   of.  . 

855,147 

4,695,001 

4,192,594 

462,220 

4,480,649 

96,260 

21,670 

4,255,226 

990,355 

207,907 

Cattle  

3,482,990 
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GOVERNMENT  NOTICES  AFFECTING  TRADE. 

Great  Britain. 

(Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

IMPORTS  OF  MANUFACTURES  OF  WIRE. 

With  reference  to  the  list  of  goods  prohibited  to  be  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  to  the  rulings  and  decisions  respecting  prohibitions  of  import,  it  is 
notified  by  the  Department  of  Import  Restrictions. that  the  general  license  permitting 
the  importation  of  all  manufactures  of  wire  is  revoked,  and  that  a  general  license  is 
substituted  therefor  permitting  the  importation  only  of  wire  hooks,  other  than  coat 
or  hat  hooks,  wire  nails,  wire  pins,  wire  screws,  and  wire  staples. 

In  giving  effect  to  this  amended  general  license,  goods  in  transit  before  March  1 
may  be  held  to  fall  under  the  general  license  now  withdrawn. 


IMPORTS  OF  AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY. 

In  connection  with  the  prohibition  on  the  import  of  agricultural  machinery,  the 
Board  of  Trade  announce  that  the  intention  is  to  control  the  importation  in  order 
to  ensure  that  the  machinery  it  is  desired  to  import  is  of  the  right  type,  fulfils  the 
most  useful  purposes,  and  is  distributed  over  the  country  in  the  districts  where  it  is 
most  required. 

Applications  for  licenses  will  be  considered  by  the  Department  of  Import  Restric- 
tions, 22  Carlisle  Place,  Westminster,  S.W.,  if  previously  approved  by  the  Director  of 
Agricultural  Machinery  Branch,  Ministry  of  Munitions,  Hotel  Victoria,  Northum- 
berland avenue,  W.C.,  to  whom  importers  should  first  apply,  giving  full  particulars 
of  the  machinery  they  desire  to  import. 

The  term  agricultural  machinery  includes  any  machine,  implement,  vehicle  or 
other  article,  or  any  part  thereof,  designed  or  adapted  or  commonly  used  for  agri- 
cultural or  dairy  purposes. 

MINISTRY  OF  FOOD. 

New  Orders. 

Announcement  of  the  issue  of  the  following  orders  has  been  made  by  the  Food 
Controller : — 

Manufacture  of  Flour  and  Bread  Order  (No.  2),  1917. 

The  new  flour  and  bread  order  makes  it  compulsory  on  all  millers  to  extract 
from  the  wheat  not  less  than  81  per  cent  of  flour.  Admixture  with  some  other  sub- 
stance is  compulsory  to  the  extent  of  an  additional  5  per  cent.  Materials  allowed  to 
be  mixed  are  rice,  barley,  maize,  semolina,  oats,  rye  or  beans,  and  the  Food  Con- 
troller reserves  power  to  add  any  other  cereal.  Further  admixture  to  the  extent  of 
an  additional  10  per  cent  is  permitted.  Mixtures  must  be  made  by  the  millers  before 
selling  their  flour. 

The  order  comes  into  effect  as  regards  millers  on  March  12,  and  as  regards  the 
vendors  of  bread  on  March  26. 
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The  Bread  Order,  1917. 

This  order  deals  with  the  sale  and  manufacture  of  bread,  and  the  effect  of  it  is 
that  bread  must  be  in  the  shape  of  a  one-piece  oven  bottom  loaf  or  a  tin  loaf  or  a  roll, 
and  may  not  be  sold  unless  it  is  at  least  12  hours  old;  that  no  currant,  sultana,  or 
mill?;  bread  may  be  sold;  and  that  no  sugar  may  be  used  in  making  bread.  Bakers  are 
also  prohibited  from  exchanging  new  bread  for  old.  Further,  it  is  provided  that  all 
bread  shall  be  sold  by  weight  and  that  the  loaves  must  weigh  either  1  pound  or  an 
even  number  of  pounds,  and  loaves  not  weighing  the  prescribed  amount  may  be  cut 
up  and  sold  by  weight.  Rolls  must  weigh  2  ounces.  At  any  time  within  30  hours  of 
the  completion  of  the  baking,  bread  may  be  weighed  by  the  Food  Controller's  officers, 
who  are  authorized  to  weigh  bread  exposed  in  shops  or  in  course  of  delivery  by  bakers. 

The  Seed  Potatoes  (Prices)  Order,  1917. 

Under  this  order  it  is  laid  down  that  the  maximum  price  chargeable  for  seed 
potatoes  by  any  person  other  than  the  grower  shall  be,  in  the  case  of  the  sale  of  \  cwt. 
or  less  of  any  variety,  3d.  per  pou'nd.  In  the  case  of  sales  of  a  greater  amount  the 
maximum  price  shall  be  that  given  in  the  schedule  to  the  order  as  the  price  to  be 
charged  by  the  grower  for  the  particular  variety,  plus  all  sums  actually  paid  for  trans- 
port by  rail  -or  water,  together  with  £2  10s.  per  ton  if  the  sale  is  vover  \  cwt.  but  less 
than  10  cwt.,  £1  5s.  per  ton  if  the  sale  is  of  10  cwt.  or  over  but  less  than  4  tons,  and 
£1  per  ton  if  the  sale  is  of  4  tons  or"  over ;  no  additional  charge  may  be  made  for  plac- 
ing the  potatoes  on  rail  or  on  wharf.  It  is  expressly  laid  down  that  no  perso'n  shall 
enter  into  any  fictitious  or  artificial  transaction  or  impose  or  attempt  to  impose  any 
condition  relating  to  any  other  article,  in  the  sale  of  seed  potatoes. 


TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  INTERPRETATIONS. 

South  Africa. 

CURRENT  VALUE  ON  INVOICES,  NEW  RULING  AS  TO  TIME  LIMIT. 

The  Board  af  Trade  Journal  have  received  a  communication  from  the  office  of 
the  High  Commissioner  f6r  South  Africa  relative  to  the  current  value  specified  on 
invoices  for  goods  intended  for  importation  into  the  Union  of  South  Africa.  It  is 
stated  therein  that  in  view  of  representations  made  by  various  chambers  of  com- 
merce and  firms  in  the  United  Kingdom  as  to  the  great  inconvenience  and  wasted 
labour  often  entailed  in  carrying  out  the  Union  of  South  Africa  Customs  ruling 
under  section  7  of  the  Union  Customs  Act,  1914,  that  suppliers'  invoices  of  goods 
shipped  to  South  Africa  must  bear  a  date  not  more  than  30  days  previous  to  the  date 
on  which  the  vessel  sails  which  carries  the  goods,  the  High  Commissioner  approached 
the  Union  Government  and  he  has  now  received  an  intimation  from  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Customs  that,  under  the  present  extraordinary  conditions,  the  time  may  be 
extended  to  two  months. 

Notification  as  to  Declaration  of  Home  Consumption  in  Value  on  Invoices. 

A  further  communication  has  been  received  from  the  High  Commissioner  stat- 
ing that  he  has  received  a  telegram  from  the  Commissioner  of  Customs  of  the  Union 
of  South  Africa,  requesting  that  the  attention  of  suppliers  and  manufacturers  be 
drawn  to  the  provisions  of  Section  7,  Act  No.  26  of  1914,  and  stating  that  the  declara- 
tion of  home  consumption  value  must  show  prices  current  at  date  of  invoice,  and  not 
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that  current  when  order  was  accepted  or  contract  entered  into,  and  that  unless  decla- 
rations are  correctly  framed  the  commissioner  intends  to  impose  penalties  in  accord- 
ance with  the  law. 

As  an  example  of  the  above,  the  commissioner  refers  to  a  shipment  of  red  lead, 
the  invoice  for  which,  dated  June  19,  showed  the  selling  price  and  home  market  value 
as  being  43s.  6d.  per  cwt,  whereas  the  current  home  price  at  that  date  was  55s.  per 
cwt. 

NOTES  ON  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

(The  British  Export  Gazette.) 

ANGLO-ITALIAN  TRADE. 

It  is  still  too  early  to  endeavour  to  gauge  the  extent  to  which  commercial  relations 
between  Italy  and  Great  Britain  are  likely  to  be  permanently  improved  as  a  result  of 
the  former  having  regained  economic  freedom  by  breaking  the  bonds  that  had  for 
years  held  her  in  the  position  of  commercial  vassal  to  Germany.  Even  as  it  is,  how- 
ever, the  official  returns  issued  subsequently  to  Italy's  previous  rupture  with  Austria- 
Hungary  show  distinct  indications  of  expansion  in  Anglo-Italian  trade  relations.  In 
1915  British  exports  to  Italy  rose  to  £13,928,429,  as  against  £12,867,782  in  the  previous 
year,  an  advance  of  over  £1,000,000;  while  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1916  the  total 
was  as  much  as  £14,597,173,  against  £8,984,462  in  1915. 

It  would  be  futile  to  disguise  that  much  of  this  increase  is  due  to  military  supplies 
and  to  the  all-important  item  in  British  shipments  to  Italy  of  coal;  but  there  is  good 
ground  for  asserting  that  many  British  lines  which  cannot  have  the  remotest  connec- 
tion with  the  war  are  in  far  greater  request  than  they  were  previously,  and  that  a 
number  of  English  firms,  mastering  the  admitted  difficulties  of  the  present  situation, 
are  already  doing  a  not  unimportant  trade  in  what  was  before  an  unknown  market  to 
them.  That  they  will  reap  the  full  benefit  of  their  enterprise  when  the  war  is  over  is 
a  foregone  conclusion.  All  British  firms  cannot,  however,  hope  to  be  so  immediately 
successful  in  securing  a  share  in  Italy's  great  trade,  labour  shortage  and  army  demands 
naturally  militating  against  deliveries  in  bulk;  but  most  important  for  the  moment 
is  careful  organization  for  trade  expansion  after  the  war,  and  in  the  case  of  Italy 
this  means  something  more  than  is  ordinarily  required  in  export  trade.  Germany's 
success  in  the  market  was  undoubtedly  due  to  perseverance  and  adaptation,  helped  by 
trade  banks  and  an  octopus-hold  upon  the  commercial  finance  of  the  country.  As  a 
result,  Italian  imports  from  Germany  in  1913  rose  to  no  less  than  £23,170,000,  exclusive 
of  coal,  against  only  £10,500,000  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Naturally,  Great  Britain 
has  no  desire  to  emulate  the  tactics  of  our  common  enemy  by  effecting  financial 
strangulation  of  our  ally,  but  the  trade  banks  are  in  being  and  are  promised,  while 
for  the  rest  it  remains  with  British  merchants  and  manufacturers  to  exercise  the  same 
perseverance  and  adaptability  as  distinguished  German  trade  enterprise  if  they  would 
have  the  smallest  desire  to  emulate  German  success  in  the  market. 

We  have  it  on  excellent  authority  that  the  better  class  of  Italian  merchants  and 
importers  would,  without  question,  prefer  to  do  business  with  the  United  Kingdom 
than  with  Germany,  quite  apart  from  any  sentimental  predisposition;  but  their  diffi- 
culty in  the  past,  and  we  have  referred  to  it  almost  ad  nauseam,  was  that  British  firms 
— a  large  proportion  of  them,  at  any  rate — seemed  to  make  any  business  deal  with  Italy 
a  matter  of  the  greatest  difficulty  to  put  through,  whereas  it  was  the  invariable  practice 
of  the  German  to  facilitate  operations  in  every  conceivable  way.  To  recapitulate 
briefly  what  has  so  often  been  stated  in  these  columns,  the  German  manufacturer  either 
made  personal  visits  to  the  market  or  sent  well-trained  representatives,  with  full 
technical  knowledge  of  the  lines  handled,  and  speaking  the  Italian  language  fluently. 
All  quotations  were  in  Italian  currency,  and  weights  and  measures  in  the  metric 
system.  Delivery  was  frequently  offered  franco  domicile,  or  at  least  c.i.f.  port  of  dis- 
embarkation, and  owing  to  personal  contact  with  customers,  credit  was  often  of  an 
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extremely  easy  character,  and  the  risk  practically  nil.  Beyond  all  this,  the  system  of 
trade  grouping  adopted  by  German  manufacturers  enabled  them  to  undertake  con- 
tracts for  practically  everything,  which  would  be  impossible  in  the  case  of  individual 
firms. 

It  can  scarcely  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that  our  enemies  were  able  to  insinuate 
themselves  into  the  market  with  a  success  that  could  not  be  approached  by  British 
manufacturers,  whose  methods,  it  might  be  said,  were,  in  the  large  majority  of  cases, 
diametrically  opposite  to  those  of  their  rivals.  They  preferred  to  conduct  their  busi- 
ness with  Italy  by  correspondence  often  in  English,  instead  of  by  personal  visits  of 
Italian-speaking  agents;  their  quotations  were  in  English  currency  and  weights  and 
measures;  delivery  was  invariably  offered  f.o.b.,  causing  the  prospective  customer  con- 
siderable trouble  in  calculating  the  total  cost;  credit  terms  were  generally  onerous, 
and  in  many  cases  quite  prohibitive;  and  the  system  of  trade  grouping  was  unknown. 
ISTo  one  can  contrast  the  systematic  methods  of  the  Huns  with  the  haphazard  procedure 
adopted  by  many  British  firms  without  appreciating  the  business  advantages  of  the 
former.  Yet  the  British  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  Italy,  in  a  recent  bulletin,  refers 
to  the  deadlock  which  still  exists  between  British  manufacturers  or  shippers  and 
would-be  clients  in  Italy,  because  the  former  continue  to  insist  upon  terms  which  the 
Italian  merchant  regards  as  unreasonable.  Of  course,  there  may  be  cases  in  which 
the  Italian  importer  seeks  more  facilities  than  he  is  justly  entitled  to  claim;  but  it 
may  be  taken  for  granted  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  the  British  firm  who  is 
obstinately  unyielding,  for  no  better  reason  than  that  in  giving  way  he  would  be 
departing  from  an  old-fashioned  custom.    Thus  trade  is  lost. 

Of  course,  adaptation  must  be  wedded  to  discrimination.  It  is  not  reasonable  to 
urge  that,  as  one  English  firm  puts  it,  "  British  exporters  should  do  everything  the 
Italian  buyer  wants,  on  the  principle  of  1  all  give  and  no  take.' "  Perhaps  it  is  true 
that  the  Germans  have  spoilt  the  market  for  every  one  else  by  the  long  credits  they 
have  accorded,  and  by  their  deliveries  franco  domicile.  So  far  as  the  former  is  con- 
cerned, however,  the  fact  that  it  is  rare  that  German  manufacturers  have  suffered 
serious  loss  as  a  result  of  their  credit  leniency,  suggests  that  it  was  the  system  behind 
the  credit  that  counted — the  system  of  personal  touch  with,  and  intimate  knowledge 
of,  the  market ;  and  that  made  it  possible  to  know  where  to  extend  and  where  to  with- 
hold credit.  This  system  had  its  ramifications  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  No  district 
was  too  remote  for  the  German  commercial  to  visit,  no  importer  too  small  to  accept  as 
a  customer.  The  orders  obtained  might  be  individually  small,  but  booked  by  the  score 
they  made  a  total  well  'worth  the  trouble  of  the  itinerary,  even  though  the  majority 
were  assorted  orders.  It  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the  Italian  market  is  rapidly 
improving.  It  is  still  a  poor  country — a  condition  which  is  the  heritage  of  its  past 
division  into  petty  kingdoms,,  republics,  and  other  states ;  but  United  Italy  has  made  as 
rapid  progress  during  half  a  century  as  any  state  in  Europe,'  and  when  British  traders 
come  into  line  with  that  fact,  instead  of  regarding  the  market  in  the  light  of  its 
political  dissensions  and  its  consequent  commercial  anarchy  of  fifty  years  ago,  they 
will  realize  how  vast  is  the  opportunity  offered  at  the  present  time. 


MARKET  FOR  LAMPS.  AND  LANTERNS  AT  ADEN. 

(United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 

Several  million  people  in  this  consular  district  use  oil  lamps  and  candles  for 
illumination.  Even  in  Aden  there  is  no  electric  light,  available  except  from  the  few 
small  plants  installed  by  individuals  or  business  establishments  for  private  use. 

Most  of  the  imports  of  metal  lamps  formerly  came  from  Austria  and  Germany. 
Later,  Aden  merchants  were  able  to  draw  upon  the  large  stock  of  Austrian  lamps  held 
in  Bombay.  There  was  an  excellent  profit  in  this  business,  because  the  demand  for 
a  well-known  line  of  Austrian  lamps  was  such  that  lamps  that  formerly  had  been  sold 
at  $0.96  each  were  then  sold  for  $1.28. 
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In  the  year  1914-15  Great  Britain  supplied  approximately  two-thirds  of  the  total 
imports  of  metal  lamps.  That  was  the  first  year  that  the  Port  Trust  returns  showed 
imports  of  metal  lamps  from  the  United  States.  It  is  said  that  these  returns  covered 
imports  of  a  well-known  American  hurricane  lantern.  This  particular  make  of 
lantern  had  been  well  known  and  liked,  but  owing  to  its  higher  price  had  formerly 
been  unable  to  gain  a  foothold  against  che  cheaper  German  and  Austrian  goods.  A 
mark  by  which  the  native  recognizes  the  American  lantern  is  the  small  raised  ellipse 
stamped  in  each  side  of  the  metal  top.  Within  these  designs  the  trade  name  of  the 
maker  is  also  stamped  in  the  metal  in  raised  letters. 

Learning  that  the  native  associated  the  superior  quality  of  the  American  lantern 
\vith  this  design  stamped  in  the  metal,  some  makers  of  other  lanterns  are  said  to  have 
imitated  it  to  the  extent  of  stamping  a  similar  elliptical  design  with  their  own  trade 
name  in  the  same  place  on  lanterns  made  in  the  same  general  shape  as  the  American 
lantern.  Inasmuch  as  the  average  native  could  not  read,  the  design  was  sufficient  to 
make  him  believe  he  was  getting  a  superior  American  lantern  at  the  lower  price  of  the 
make  he  had  been  accustomed  to  buy. 

Austria  had  long  supplied  50  per  cent  or  more  of  the  glass  lamps  sold  in  Aden, 
but  in  1915-16  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  supplied,  respectively,  37 
per  cent  and  34  per  cent  of  the  total  imports.  Glass  lamps  are  not  so  much  in  demand 
except  as  a  substitute  for  the  metal  lamp,  of  which  there  have  recently  been  but 
limited  supplies. 

During  the  year  1915-16  the  total  importation  of  glass  lamps  was  10,379,  valued 
at  $3,922,  as  compared  with  8,101,  valued  at  $1,536  for  the  previous  year,  and  15,996, 
valued  at  $3,562,  for  the  year  1913-14. 

Importations  of  metal  lamps  for  1915-16  amounted  to  2,977,  valued  at  $2,799, 
against  6,967,  valued  at  $6,133,  for  1914-15,  and  19,723,  valued  at  $6,987,  for  1913-14. 

The  lantern  demand  is  being  well  taken  care  of  by  American  goods,  although  the 
Aden  importers  are  complaining  of  a  recent  25  per  cent  increase  in  price  and  the  fact 
that  they  are  forced  to  buy  through  Bombay,  at  an  increased  price,  instead  of  getting 
supplies  direct. 

It  is  believed  that  the  imports  of  metal  lamps  credited  to  India  in  1915-16  were 
mostly  American  lanterns,  of  the  well-known  make  already  referred  to,  supplied 
through  Bombay  agents. 

A  popular  size  and  style  of  this  lantern  that  retailed  at  $0.56  two  years  ago  now 
costs  $0.72.  This  is  more  than  many  of  the  natives  can  pay  and  dealers  are  now 
looking  for  a  cheaper  lantern.  The  American  lantern  may  thus  lose  its  present 
control  of  the  market  unless  more  regular  supplies  can  be  made  available  at  the  old 
prices. 

An  Indian  importer,  who  is  now  averaging  sales  of  1,000  dozen  lanterns  per  year, 
seems  to  be  the  only  person  now  able  to  get  supplies  of  this  well-known  American 
lantern.  The  shopkeepers  say  he  is  working  the  market  to  his  own  advantage  by 
holding  his  stock  until  the  retailers  experience  a  shortage  and  then  selling  limited 
supplies  to  the  highest  bidders.  This  practice  undoubtedly  does  the  American  trade 
harm.  The  representative  of  a  well-known  American  firm  in  Aden  states  that  his 
firm  once  imported  these  lanterns  direct,  believing  that  it  had  the  sole  agency,  but 
that  native  importers,  such  as  the  one  mentioned  above,  seemed  to  have  no  trouble 
in  buying  and  importing  supplies  of  the  same  goods,  so  that  the  business  ceased  to 
be  profitable  for  his  firm  and  was  given  up. 

There  is  now  an  active  demand  in  the  metal  lamp  market.  As  the  supplies  of 
Austrian  lamps  have  become  exhausted  attempts  have  been  made  to  replenish  stocks 
from  Great  Britain,  but  British  lamp  manufacturers  seem  unable  to  fill  orders  from 
this  market  at  present.  Dealers  are  looking  to  the  United  States  to  supply  this 
market  with  lamps  of  the  styles  and  prices  desired. 

The  most  popular  lamps  ever  sold  in  this  market  are  said  to  have  been  the  lines 
ot  the  Austrian  manufacturer,  Ditmar.  The  Ditmar  hanging  lamp  No.  15,  at  $1, 
and  the  Ditmar  table  lamp  No.  10,  at  $1.46,  were  the  two  best  sellers,  but  all  Dit- 
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mar  lamps  sold  well.  It  has  been  suggested  that  if  American  manufacturers  could 
supply  a  lamp  similar  to  the  Ditmar  in  style  and  price  they  would  undoubtedly  acquire 
a  large  and  permanent  share  of  the  business. 

The  Hinks  lamps,  of  British  manufacture,  were  active  competitors  of  the  Dit- 
mar lamps,  but  are  now  temporarily  unobtainable.  A  popular  Hinks  lamp  was  the 
No.  4500,  steel,  electro-brassed  and  Hi  inches  tall.  It  was  last  quoted  at  $7.50  per 
dozen,  c.i.f.  Bombay.  The  Hinks  No.  4300,  polished,  9f  inches  tall,  punkha  style 
(that  is,  with  patent  contrivance  at  the  top  to  break  the  effect  of  air  currents)  was 
also  popular.  It  was  last  quoted  at  $13.30  per  dozen,  c.i.f.  Bombay.  Lamps  of  these 
two  styles,  as  well  as  Nos.  3667,  3660,  and  2381  in  the  Hinks  catalogue  have  a  good 
sale  here.    The  Hinks  lanterns  have  also  sold  well  here. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  a  metal  lamp  of  attractive  finish,  either  nickeled 
or  having  that  appearance,  as  nearly  rustproof  as  possible,  and  selling  at  from  75 
cents  to  $2  would  best  meet  the  requirements  of  this  market.  The  styles  include 
table,  wall,  and  hanging  lamps.  The  hanging  lamps  should  have  shades  and  containers 
to  correspond.  The  greatest  demand  is  for  low-priced  lamps  and,  if  attention  is  paid 
to  the  special  styles  indicated,  the  American  lamp  should  do  as  well  as  the  American 
lantern  which  now  leads  in  this  market. 

There  would  also  be  a  limited  demand  for  higher-priced  lamps  used  by  Europeans 
and  wealthy  natives.  There  are  no  special  suggestions  as  to  style  or  price.  One  of 
the  most  popular  expensive  lamps  now  sold  here  is  the  "Blanchard,  patent,  high- 
power  incandescent  oil  lamp  7'  which  retails  in  Aden  from  $15  up.  This  lamp  is  of 
British  manufacture. 

Quotations  should  be  c.i.f.  Aden,  in  English  or  Indian  currency.  Customary 
credit  terms  are  30  to  60  days. 

GERMAN  AND  AUSTRIAN  BUSINESS  METHODS  IN  MOROCCO. 

{The  Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

The  Department  of  Commercial  Intelligence  has  received  a  copy  of  a  pamphlet, 
which  has  been  issued  by  the  Economic  Service  of  the  Residence-General  in  Morocco, 
containing  advice  to  French  merchants  and  traders  wishing  to  do  business  in 
Morocco.  The  following  is  a  free  translation  of  a  portion  of  the  pamphlet,  which 
describes  the  methods  adopted  by  German  and  Austrian  firms  in  carrying  on  business 
in  that  country: — 

The  success  obtained  by  German  importers  in  Morocco  was  chiefly  due  to  the 
following  reasons:  (1)  the  activity  of  their  commercial  representatives  and  local 
agents,  who  frequently  and  regularly  visited  their  customers  (native  and  European) ; 
(2)  the  cheapness  of  the  articles  offered  (generally  of  very  poor  quality) ;  and  (3) 
the  favourable  conditions  of  despatch  and  packing,  combined  with  facilities  for  pay- 
ment, including  long  credits. 

German  firms  endeavoured  to  persuade  their  customers  that  they  could  give  a 
much  more  expeditious  delivery  of  goods  than  their  competitors  in  other  countries. 
As  a  result  of  the  organization  of  the  transit  of  goods  and  postal  parcels,  German  and 
Austrian  merchandise  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  delivered  speedily,  and  these  deli- 
veries compared  advantageously  with  those  from  other  European  countries.  Freights 
by  one  shipping  company  were  generally  low,  and  were  automatically  diminished 
by  rebates. 

The  Moors,  like  native  races  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  willingly  sacrifice 
quality  in  goods  to  appearance,  and  seek  cheapness  before  all  things.  Their  wants 
were  appreciated  and  catered  for  by  the  Austro-German  manufacturers  and  com- 
mission agents  who  engaged  in  the  "  muck  and  truck  "  trade,  and  by  this  means  the 
goodwill  of  a  clientele  with  primitive  tastes  and  always  susceptible  to  low  prices  was 
secured. 

With  regard  to  facilities  for  payment,  German  business  houses  in  Morocco  would 
not  protest  a  bill  when  the  customer  furnished  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  its  eventual 
settlement;  the  minimum  interest  for  deferred  payment  was  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent 
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per  annum,  whilst  the  German  firm  was  able  to  obtain  advances  from  German  banks 
at  from  4  to  5  per  cent. 

Most  of  the  Austro-German  houses  in  Morocco  engaged  in  the  import  trade  were 
agents  for  either  German  or  Austro-Hungarian  manufacturers,  but,  more  frequently, 
for  large  commission  houses  located  in  Hamburg.  These  shipping  houses  endeav- 
oured to  keep  their  customers  in  ignorance  of  the  name  of  the  maker  and  of  the  place 
of  manufacture  of  the  goods  they  sold.  Frequently,  those  articles  bore  only  the  label 
of  a  commission  agent  of  Hamburg  or  some  other  town,  who  worked  in  connection 
with  German  firms  in  Morocco,  and  it  was  therefore  impossible  to  tell  the  name  of 
the  manufacturer  of  the  goods.  The  price  was  generally  an  inclusive  one  for  delivery 
in  the  roadstead  of  a  Moroccan  port. 

IMPORTS  OF  FRESH  AND  REFRIGERATED  MEAT  INTO  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  following  return,  furnished  by  the  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  in 
London  shows  the  registered  supply  of  fresh  and  refrigerated  meat  from  abroad  in 
the  months  of  December,  1915  and  1916,  and  also  the  countries  of  consignment  and 
the  ports  of  importation  in  the  United  Kingdom: — 
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china's  "truck"  trade. 

(The  British  Export  Gazette.) 

With  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  conservative  market  in  the  world,  China 
is,  on  the  contrary,  really  a  country  of  commercial  surprises.  The  West,  it  is  true,  has 
only  recently  awakened  to  this  fact,  but  having  at  last  done  so  it  should  never  be  for- 
gotten or  ignored  in  all  prospective  business  enterprises  in  the  Republic.  It  is  indeed 
rarely  possible  to  forecast  whether  a  line  introduced  will  become  popular  on  the  market 
or  not,  everything  depending  upon  the  way  in  which  it  strikes  the  Chinese  fancy. 
Who,  for  instance,  could  have  foretold  that  the  time  would  come  when  the  whilom 
pig-tailed  millions,  with  their  close-fitting  silk  headgear,  would  clip  their  queues  and 
almost  universally  don  the  familiar  European  cloth  caps?  Or  who,  with  fixed  ideas 
of  Chinese  domestic  life,  derived  perhaps  from  pictures  on  porcelain  and  fans,  would 
credit  the  market  with  a  demand  for  almost  as  great  a  variety  in  Western  manufac- 
tures, from  safety  pins  to  sewing  machines,  and  from  fancy  soap  to  ice-boxes,  as  may 
be  found  in  the  European  menaget 

It  is  true  that  a  good  proportion  of  the  articles  included  in  this  trade  is  in  respect 
of  those  which  can  only  be  classed  under  the  comprehensive  word  "  truck."  Neverthe- 
less they  bulk  to  a  very  large  volume,  and  while  the  lower  grades  will  naturally  fall 
to  the  share  of  our  Japanese  allies  as  successors  to  the  Germans,  a  large  section  of 
the  trade  is  quite  within  the  capacity  of  British  firms.  Many  of  the  lines  are  very 
profitable  propositions,  so  that  if  properly  dealt  with  they  should  afford  opportunities 
which  would  lead  to  a  considerable  and  ever-expanding  business.  Hun  manufacturers, 
at  any  rate,  ranked  the  Chinese  "  truck  "  trade  as  well  worth  time  and  attention,  and 
it  is  certainly  wounding  to  English  amour  propre  to  know  that  Hamburg  shippers 
before  the  war  were  actually  able  to  dispose  of  British-made  goods  in  China  with  far 
more  success  than  London  firms  could  sell  them  in  the  same  market.  That  suggests 
that  though  the  goods  were  suitable,  British  marketing  methods  were  defective. 

As  a  matter  of  fact — and  every  one  conversant  with  the  Ear  East  knows  it — the 
Chinese  importer  in  every  case  wants  to  see  what  he  is  going  to  buy.  This  German 
merchants  readily  enabled  him  to  do,  whereas  English  shippers  invariably  relied  upon 
catalogues  to  effect  sales.  As  the  Chinaman  in  the  majority  of  cases  could  not  under- 
stand them,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Huns  should  score,  or  that  British  firms 
failed.  Coloured  posters  or  pictures  are  useful  in  introducing  a  new  line,  and  they 
can  frequently  be  used  with  striking  results;  but  samples  of  the  real  thing  are  far 
more  successful,  particularly  in  the  "  truck  "  trade.  There  is  the  possibility,  and  it 
is  not  always  the  manufacturer's  fault,  that  the  article  itself  does  not  on  occasions 
fulfil  the  expectations  raised  by  the  elaborately  drawn  and  coloured  illustration  of  it. 
We  in  the  West  have  learned  to  value  such  illustrations  at  their  true  worth;  but  the 
Chinaman  is  apt  to  regard  himself  as  tricked — and  he  is  fully  aware  of  the  meaning 
of  the  word.  Samples — honest  ones  such  as  we  believe  English  firms  would  always 
send  out — cannot  be  open  to  this  objection.  Eurther,  as  we  have  always  counselled, 
personal  representation  in  the  market  is  also  required.  It  is,  at  any  rate,  satisfactory 
to  learn  that  the  activity  recently  displayed  by  British  merchants  and  manufacturers 
in  this  direction  in  the  illimitable  Chinese  market  is  having  unexpectedly  good  results. 
Trade  has  developed  in  many  lines  that  would  have  been  considered  quite  unsaleable 
in  the  market  a  few  years  back.  German  methods  are  being  copied,  and  in  practice 
they  are  found  to  be  methods  that  tell. 
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IMPORTATION  OF  LIVE  ANIMALS  INTO  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  following  account,  furnished  by  the  High  Commissioner's  office  in  London, 
shows  the  registered  supply  of  live  animals  from  abroad  in  the  months  of  December, 
1915  and  1916,  the  countries  of  consignment,  and  the  ports  of  importation  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 
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RAILWAY  WORKS  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

(Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

The  Imperial  Trade  Correspondent  at  Adelaide  (Mr.  J.  K.  Samuel),  has  for- 
warded a  copy  of  the  loan  estimates  of  the  South  Australian  Government,  showing 
the  estimated  expenditure  from  loan  for  the  financial  year  ending  June  30,  1917. 
The  amount  to  be  spent  on  railway  works  is  £998,878,  and'  of  this  amount  £481,000 
is  put  down  for  railway  accommodation.  The  works  to  be  carried  out  include  rail- 
way accommodation  for  the  show  grounds  at  Wayville  West;  furnaces  for  rolling 
mills  at  Islington;  barracks  at  Morgan,  etc.  The  principal  additional  works 
authorized  this  year  are  the  relaying  of  considerable  portions  of  the  southern  line 
with  heavier  plant,  and  also  portions  of  the  Port,  Western,  Port  Pirie  and  South- 
eastern lines. 

Additional  rolling  stock  will  absorb  £175,000.  The  stock  now  under  construc- 
tion consists  of  broad  and  narrow-gauge  locomotives,  wagons,  insulated  vans,  sub- 
urban carriages,  sheep  vans,  water  tanks,  etc. 

The  sum  of  £115,000  is  allotted  for  the  construction  of  a  new  line  from  Bal- 
hannab  to  Mount  Pleasant,  and  for  rolling  stock,  etc.  The  construction  of  the 
Booleroo  Centre  and  Wilmington  line  is  completed,  but  £24,000  is  allotted  for  rolling 
stock  and  the  purchase  of  land  and  sundry  works. 


TRADE  NOTES. 

(The  British  Export  Gazette.) 

Sulphate  of  aluminium  is  now  being  manufactured  in  the  Argentine. 
A  beet  sugar  industry  is  being  established  at  Mukden,  Manchuria. 
The  trade  and  commerce  of  the  Sudan  amounted  to\  nearly  £3,500,000  in  1916. 
There  is  not  a  single  province  in  China  in  which  coal  is  not  known  to  occur. 
Surveys  have  been  completed  for  a  new  main  line  railway  from  Harbin  to  Sak- 
halin. 

The  industry  of  pencil-making  in  the  Madras  Presidency  is  making  great  head- 
way. 

The  island  of  Curagoa,  with  a  population  of  33,000,  has  at  present  only  two 
motor  trucks. 
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The  production  of  a  new  dye  material  known  as  algarrobin  is  a  new  industry  in 
the  Argentine. 

No  attestation  of  invoices  is  required  for  imports  into,  Gambia  not  exceeding 
£10  in  value. 

At  Seoul,  Chosen,  the  British  trade  in  grey  sheetings  has  been  entirely  captured 
by  the  Japanese. 

The  importation  of  alcohol,  spirits,  and  liqueurs  from  foreign  countries  into 
Tunis  is  prohibited. 

The  transmission  of  merchandise  by  pqist  to  Russia  otherwise  than  by  parcel 
post  is  strictly  prohibited. 

Siberia  imports  40,000  ploughs  and  60,000  other  classes  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments annually  in  normal  times. 

Italy  has  denounced  her  commercial  treaties  with  Japan,  Eumania,  Russia, 
Serbia,  Spain,  and  Switzerland. 

A  corporation  has  been  established  in  Chile  for  the  transaction  of  a,  commercial 
credit  and  commission  business. 

The  production  of  Japanese  Portland  cement  amounted  to  about  4,466,000  bar- 
rels in  1916,  against  3,943,000  in  1915. 

British  firms  interested  in  the  export  tirade  to  Finland  are  advised  to  pay  more 
attention  to  wrapping  and  packing. 

During  the  first  nine  months  of  1916  Japan  exported  toys  to  the  value  of  £307,- 
267,  against  £222,631  for  the  whole  of  1915. 

Some  300,000  ploughs  were  imported  annually  inlo  Italy  before  the  war.  A 
"  plough  famine  "  is  said  to  have  supervened  now. 

Turbans  for  Hindus  and  Moslems  in  India  are  now  being  made  in  the  United 
States,  and  are  actively  competing  with  the  native  maker. 

Before  foreign  medicines  may  be  imported  into  Italy  or  sold  there  permission 
must  be  granted  by  the  Consiglio  Superiore  di  Sanita. 

Modifications  of  the  regulations  under  which  commercial  travellers  may  exer- 
cise their  calling  in  the  Argentine  are  under  consideration. 

Japanese  penknives,  pocket  knives,  and  table  knives  are  finding  a  market  even  in 
the  United  States.    They  are  said  to  he  well  finished  and  low  in  price. 

Manufacturers  should  note  that  fountain  pens  imported  into  France  must  bear 
the  initials  of  the  French  agent  together  with  a  symbol  selected  by  him. 

There  are  only  three  British  firms  established  in  Chosen,  and  Seoul  itself  has  over 
240,000  inhabitants,  and  is  the  capital  of  a  country  with  a  population  of  16,000,000. 

The  growth  of  the  dyestuff  companies  in  Japan  has  caused  an  over-supply  of 
various  dyes  in  the  local  market.  The  Government  is  being  asked  to  cancel  the  ban  on 
exports. 

Knarrevik,  near  Bergen,  on  the  west  coast  of  "Norway,  promises  to  be  an  important 
industrial  centre.    Numerous  new  manufacturing  plants  are  approaching  completion. 

No  application  for  priority  certificates  for  the  manufacture  and  export  of  goods 
to  Australia  will  be  entertained  unless  endorsement  has  been  obtained  from  the 
Director  of  Munitions,  Collins  House,  Collins  Street,  Melbourne. 

A  Swiss  "  Sample  "  Fair  is  to  be  held  at  Basle  in  April.  Toys,  watches,  jewellery, 
machinery,  electrical  articles,  chemical  products,  canned  goods,  chocolate,  and  dairy 
products  of  Swiss  manufacture  will  be  included  among  the  exhibits. 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  is  asking  for  ten 
suitable  men  to  act  as  Trade  Commissioners  and  Special  Agents,  and  to  investigate 
foreign  markets  for  American  goods.  The  advertised  remuneration  is  about  £3  a  day 
with  travelling  expenses. 

Electrical  goods  were  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom  in  December  to  India 
to  the  value  of  £49,931;  to  Australia  to  £59,927;  to  New  Zealand  to  £19,313;  to  South 
Africa  to  £20,062 ;  to  Canada  and  Newfoundland  to  £23,966 ;  and  to  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments to  £4,346. 
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In  order  to  render  the  military  railways  in  the  French  zone  of  Morocco  more 
useful  to  commerce,  it  has  been  decided  to  unify  the  tariff  of  rates  on  the  different  rail- 
ways, the  modification  of  existing  tariffs,  the  suppression  of  limitations  as  to  weights 
carried,  and  the  waiving  of  special  permits  to  send  goods  by  the  trains. 

SUPPLY  OF  HOPS  TO  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  High  Commissioner's  office  has  furnished  the  following  statement  of  the  regis- 
tered supply  of  hops  from  abroad  in  the  months  of  December,  1914,  1915  and  1916, 
showing  the  countries  of  consignment  and  the  ports  of  importation  in  the  United 
Kingdom : — 

1914.  1915.  1916. 
Cwts.        Cwts.  Cwts. 


Netherlands                                                                      21  139  — 

Belgium   2,157  2,816 

France                                                                            716  478  — 

United  States                                                             18,610  12,326  — 

Tasmania       172 

New  Zealand   17  699 

Canada                                                                        450  369  — 


Total   19,797         15,486  m  3,687 


London                                                                       19,040  14,567  3,687 

.Liverpool   253    — 

Cardiff   38  — 

Folkestone                                                                      270  98  — 

Goole   7    — 

Littlehampton   226  — 

Glasgow  '                              227  557  — 


Total   19,797         15,486  3.6S7 


THE  COMMERCE  AND  TRADE  OF  TUNIS. 

(The  British  Export  Gazette.) 

All  things  considered,  the  Colonies  and  Protectorates  of  our  French  Allies  have, 
in  spite  of  huge  withdrawals  of  man-power  for  the  war,  made  excellent  progress  during 
the  last  year  or  two.  The  Protectorate  of  Tunis,  for  example,  has  advanced  both  com- 
mercially and  industrially.  The  mere  fact  that  the  banks  of  Tunis  waived  their 
privileges  under  the  moratorium  decrees,  and  have  been  paying  depositors  in  full,  is 
ample  evidence  not  only  of  prosperity  but  of  complete  confidence  as  to  the  economic 
position.  Disorganization  there  was  at  the  outbreak  of  war,  as  in  almost  every  country 
of  the  world ;  but  year  by  year  since  Tunis  has  consistently  improved  its  position,  and 
although  the  full  returns  of  the  trade  for  1916  are  not  yet  available,  it  is  significant 
as  indicating  the  general  tendency  that  Great  Britain's  share  in  the  import  trade  should 
have  risen  from  £494,851  in  1913,  the  year  before  the  war,  to  £787,690  in  1916.  In 
1913  the  total  trade,  import  and  export,  of  Tunis  had  risen  to  £12,000,000.' 

Agriculture  and  Mining  Activities. 

Tunis  is  probably  the  most  progressive  country  in  North  Africa.  With  an  uneven 
rainfall  and  a  land  surface  that  does  not  lend  itself  to  ordinary  methods  of  irrigation, 
the  Protectorate  is,  nevertheless,  remarkably  successful  agriculturally,  and  particularly 
so  as  regards  the  production  of  oil  from  its  vast  olive  plantations,  which,  next  to 
phosphates,  is  its  staple  item  of  export.  The  most  up-to-date  systems  adaptable  are 
readily  adopted  and  assimilated,  and  just  now  dry-farming  is  being  assiduously 
studied;  steam  and  motor  tractors  and  other  modern  farming  appliances  are  being 
gradually  introduced,  and  as  labour  is  withdrawn  to  the  colours  the  demand  for 
labour-saving  agricultural  plant  steadily  increases.    Cereals  ar^  produced  to  about 
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£1,500,000,  but  are  capable  of  much  greater  extension.  Mining  progress  is  equally 
pronounced,  the  output  of  coal,  iron,  zinc,  lead,  and  phosphates  becoming  larger  every 
year.  Phosphates  alone  are  exported  to  a  value  of  about  £2,000,000  annually,  and  the 
shipments  of  lead,  zinc,  and  iron  aggregate  to  nearly  £1,000,000.  The  war,  therefore, 
far  from  diminishing  industrial  enterprise,  has  merely  served  to  quicken  the  demand 
for  many  descriptions  of  labour-saving  machinery. 

An  Enterprising  Mercantile  Community. 

At  the  port  of  Tunis,  the  capital,  the  mercantile  community  is  particularly  enter- 
prising, quite  a  number  of  importers,  both  there  and  at  Sfax,  Susa,  etc.,  having 
European  buying  houses,  and  several  have  their  own  connections  in  England.  Ports 
other  than  Tunis,  such  as  Sfax,  Susa,  Kairwan,  Gabes,  and  Bizerta,  are  growing  in 
importance,  and  some  of  them  as  termini  for  caravan  routes  that  stretch  far  into  the 
interior  of  Africa,  are  well  worth  attention  as  markets  for  an  enormous  variety  of 
miscellaneous  merchandise  of  kinds  favoured  by  the  inland  tribes,  and  which  Birming- 
ham, for  instance,  can  readily  produce.  Business  with  many  of  the  houses  at  these 
ports  is  quite  safe  when  conducted  on  proper  lines,  and  Germany  transacted  a  con- 
siderable trade  with  them ;  but  hitherto  British  firms  have  treated  the  market  as  a 
whole  with  more  ultra-caution  than  necessary. 

Why  Local  Agents  Should  be  Appointed. 

Still,  notwithstanding  this  aloofness,  the  imports  into  the  Protectorate  of  British 
cotton  goods  advanced  from  £182,000  in  1913  to  £270,000  in  1915,  evidence,  therefore, 
of  the  sympathetic  interest  with  which  local  merchants  are  seeking  to  cultivate  closer 
relation  with  their  English  Allies.  Metal  goods,  machinery,  and  chemicals  are  also 
imported  in  considerable  volume  from  Great  Britain,  and  if  advantage  be  taken  of  the 
position  as  opportunity  permits,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  English  share  of  the  trade 
should  not  be  materially  augmented. 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 

Quantity  of  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevaton, 
and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 

Prepared  by  Inspection  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


Week  ending  March  16,  1917. 


Fort  William— 

C.  P.  R  

Consolidated  Elevator  Co  

Empire  Elevator  Co  

Ogilvie  Flour  Mills  Co  

Western  Terminal  Elevator  Co. 

G.  T.  Pacific  

Grain  Growers'  Grain  Co  

Fort  William  Elevator  Co  

Eastern  Terminal  Elevator  Co.  . 

Thunder  Bay  Elevator  Co  

Davidson  &  Smith  

Port  Arthur — 

Port  Arthur  Elevator  Co  

D.  Horn  &  Co  

Dominion  Government  Elevator 
Grain  afloat  

Total  terminal  elevators 


Saskatoon  Dom.  Government  Elevator. 
Moosejaw  Dom.  Government  Elevator.. 

Calgary  Dom.  Government  Elevator  

Vancouver  Dom.  Government  Elevator. 

Total  interior  terminal  elevators 


Depot  Harbour  

Midland- 
Aberdeen  Elevator  Co  

Midland  Elevator  Co  , 

Tiffin,  G.  T.  P  

Port  McNicol  

Collingwood  

Goderich   

Western  Canada  Flour  Mills  Co. 

Kingston — 
Montreal  Transportation  Co.  . . 
Commercial  Elevator  Co  

Port  Colborne  

Prescott  

Montreal — 
Harbour  Commissioners  No.  1. 

No.  2. 

Montreal  Warehousing  Co  

Quebec  Harbour  Commissioners . , 

West  St.  John,  N.B  

Halifax,  N.S    


Total  public  elevators . 
Total  quantity  in  store . 


Wheat. 


Bushels. 

4,575,037 
1,051,250 

879,075 
1,220,390 

915,812 
3,236,312 
1,243,425 

852, 241 
1,070,111 

684,132 

649,413 

4,683,076 
271,694 
2,028,965 
89.245 


23,451,378 


2,082,847 
2,047,028 
1,000,428 
4,758 


5,135,061 


173,166 
'15, 961 
425,054 
151,091 


462,755 
208,663 


2,237 
573,066 


7,336 
363, 179 
189,498 

2,960 
144,819 
70,600 


3,090,385 
31,676,824 


Oats. 


Bushels. 

2,169,830 
237,179 
255,126 
74,724 
248,398 

2,202,483 
729,519 
432,873 
476,601 
348,425 
257 , 575 

2,544,526 
147,104 
632,491 
101,331 


10.858.18S 


574,430 
582,464 
1,198,689 
59,269 


2,414,852 


2(54,535 
165, 430 


361,522 
355,348 
650 
146,033 
32,540 

144,992 
35,937 
7.06,847 


128,573 
200, 498 
915,399 
194,991 
4,954 


3,658,249 
16,931,289 


Barley. 


Bushels. 

228,588 
38,772 
39,140 
35,409 
35, 36' 
134,162 
100,454 
28,425 
30, 749 
55,251 
9,783 

412,298 
28,591 
89,030 


1,266,019 


35,152 
21,491 
104,789 


161,432 


93,109 
51,104 


17,886 
67,383 
1,247 


13,947 


244,676 


1,672,127 


Flax. 


Bushels. 


179, 761 
256,091 


489,373 
83,985 


54^90 
'61,651 


165,357 
141,032 
148,838 


1,581,578 


71,231 
98,011 
13,040 


182,282 


1,763,860 


Totals. 


Bushels. 

6,974,055 
1,506,962 
1,430,032 
1,330,523 
1,688,950 
5,655,942 
2,073,398 
1,368,429 
1,577,461 
1,149,459 
916,771 

7,805,257 
589,021 

2,899,327 
190,576 


37* 157, 163 


2,763,660 
2,748,994 
2,316,946 
64,027 


,893,627 


264,535 

338,596 
15,961 
879,685 
857,543 
650 
608,788 
241,203 

144,992 
37, 174 
1,279,913 


1 53, 795 
031,080 
1,106,144 
197,951 
163,720 
70, 600 


6,993,310 
52,044,100 


+  Corn 
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Grades  of  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East  for  the  Week  ended 
March  16,  1917. 


Grades. 

Terminals. 

Interior 
Terminal 
Elevators. 

Public 
Elevators, 
Eastern 
Division. 

Totals. 



Wheat- 
No.  2  Hard  

Bushel: . 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

138,566 

Bushels. 

138,566 
15,007 
3,098,493 
5,720,466 
5,979,981 
4,081,362 
922,271 
202,746 
11,428,687 

No.  1  H   

15,007 
2,001,200 
3,950,867 
4,033,471 
3,129,312 

618,558 
1,220,480 
1,285,641 
769,145 
381,350 
148,001 
711,886 

478,735 
549,119 
660,869 
182,905 
540,921 
54,745 
484,525 

No.  3   

No.  4  Wheat  

10,232,276 

23,362,133 

5,135,061 

3,090,385 

31,587,579 

89,245 

89,245 

23,451,378 

5,135,061 

3,090,385 

31,676,824 

Oats- 
Extra  No.  1  C.W  

17,041 

35,520 
629,418 
168,376 
944,712 
342,098 

90,622 
187,065 

17,041 
53,069 
4,920,516 
1,696,949 
3,032,874 
c46,303 
470,403 
6,092,803 

No.  1  O.W  

10,767 
2,684,190 
992,174 
1,862,995 

6,782 
1,606,908 
536,399 
225,167 
20-J,205 
379,781 
699,007 

Ex.  No.  1  Feed  

5,206,731 

10,756,857 

2,414,852 

3,658,249 

16,829,958 

101,331 

101,331 

Totals  

10,858,188 

2,414,852 

3,658,249 

16,921,289 

Barley- 
No.  3  extra  O.W  

248,653 
816,102 
97,168 
326,062 
185,142 

No.  3  C.W  

214,083 
547,925 
74,942 
290,698 
138,371 

34,570 
111,689 
4,677 
2,756 
7,740 

156,488 
17,549 
32,608 
38,031 

1,266,019 

1,157,719 
291,222 
81,500 

161,432 

244,676 

1,672,127 

1,277,975 
324,271 
103,462 
627 

57,525 

Flax- 

120,256 
33,049 
21,962 
627 
6,388 

No  3  " 

51,137 

1,581,578 

182,282 

1,763,860 

37,157,163 

7,893,627 

6,993,310 

52,044,100 
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Quantity  of  Wheat  and  other  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  Public  Elevators  in  the  East  and  Afloat,  for  the  week 
ending  March  16,  1917,  with  comparisons  for  three  years. 


Wheat. 

Other  Grain. 

Totals. 

March  16,  1917. 

Afloat  Terminals  

Interior  Terminals  

Totals  

Bushels. 

23,302,133 
89,245 
5,135,061 
3,090,385 

Bushels. 

13,604,454 
101,331 

2,758,566 
3,902,925 

Bushels. 

36,966,587 
190,576 
7,893,627 
6,993,310 

31,676,824 

20,367,276 

52,044,100 

March  17,  1916. 

Terminal  Elevators  

Totals  

24,142,569 
2, 147,386 
4,903,437 
4,305,217 

11,837,829 
974,311 
1,347,915 
3,303,635 

35,980,398 
3,421,697 
6,251,352 
7,608,852 

35,798,609 

17,463,690 

53,262,299 

March  18,  1915. 

Terminal  Elevators  

Afloat  Terminals  

Afloat 

6,640,585 
283,132 
1,389,433 
2,424,457 
113  441 

4,011,270 

726J53 
2,182,814 

10,651,855 
283,132 
2,115,586 
4,607,271 
113,441 

Totals  

10,851,048 

11,41^,382 
4,083,630 
2,918,469 
110,719 

6,920,237 

8,537,189 
3,310.060 
2,412,892 

17,771,285 

19,955,571 
7,393,690 
5,331,361 
110,719 

March  19,  1914. 

Terminal  Elevators  

Afloat  Terminals   

Interior  Terminals  

Public  Elevators  in  the  East  ...  .   

Totals  

18,531,200 

11,260,141 

32,791,341 
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TENDERS  INVITED. 


Australia. 

Melbourne,  February  14,  1917. 

Indents  have  been  forwarded  by  Mr.  D.  H.  Ross,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner, 
Melbourne,  for  equipment  required  by  the  New  South  Wales  Railways,  Sydney,  and 
the  New  South  Wales  Stores  Supply  Committee,  Sydney.  These  indents  are  open 
to  the  inspection  of  Canadian  manufacturers  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce, Ottawa.    (Refer  File  No.  17424.) 


NEW  SOUTH  WALES  RAILWAYS. 


The  following  indents  have  been  forwarded  by  the  New  South  Wales  Govern- 
ment Railways,  Sydney,  to  the  Agent-General  for  New  South  Wales,  123  Cannon 
street,  London,  E.C.,  England: — 


No.                       Date.                          Particulars.  Estimated  Cost. 

Underframe —  £  s.  d. 

6/17.              December  14. —  6  steel  channels   45  0  0 

6/17.                     "         14. — 10      "    angles   15  0  0 

6/17.                     "         14. —  3      "    zed   bars   18  0  0 

6/17.                     "        14. — 25      "    plates  and  bars   45  0  0 

6/17.                     "        14. —  1  wrought  iron  bar   400 

Bogies — 

6/17.                     *'        14. —  8  wagon  wheels   with   tires   106  0  0 

6/17.                    "        14. —  4      "      axles                                        ..  39  0  0 

6/17.                     "        14. —  2  steel  "I"  beams   6  0  0 

6/17.                    "        14. —  1      "    channel   8  00 

6/17.                     "        14. —  2      "    angles   5  00 

6/17.                     "        14. —  6      "    bars   18  0  0 

6/17.                     "        14. —  4  wrought-iron  bars   22  0  0 

Hoppers — 

6/17.                     "        14. —  6  steel  angles   3  00 

6/17.                     "        14. —  7      "    plates..   11  0  0 

Body — 

6/17.                    "        14.— 10      "    angles   6  0  0 


NEW  SOUTH  WALES  GOVERNMENT  STORES  SUPPLY  COMMITTEE. 


The  following  indents  have  been  forwarded  by  the  New  South  Wales  Stores 
Supply  Committee,  Sydney,  to  the  Agent-General  for  New  South  Wales,  123  Cannon 
street,  London,  E.C.,  England: — 

No.  Date.  Particulars.  Estimated  Cost. 

£    s.  d. 


B.  2155.  January  30 —     15  rolls  drawing  paper 

B.  2155.  "       30 —  262      "     tracing  paper.. 

B.  2155.  "       30 —     49      "     cartridge  paper. 

B.A.  1967.  "       31—5,500  yards  khaki  drill   .  . 


190    0  0 

B.A.   1967.  "       31—4,000      "         "      cotton  cord   580    0  0 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Weekly  Bulletin  there  hare  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  relating  to  Canadian  trade.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Inquiries  Branch,  Thb 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto,  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at 
London,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Kingston,  Brandon,  Halifax,  Montreal,  Quebec,  St. 
John,  Sherbrooke,  Vancouver,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Saskatoon, 
Regina,  Winnipeg  Industrial  Bureau,  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal  and 
Moncton,  N.B. 

Please  Quote  the  Reference  Number  when  requesting  Addresses. 


CANADIAN  EXPORTERS'  NOTE. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  prohibited  list  of  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom 
is  subject  to  change  at  any  time,  Canadian  exporters  should  communicate  with  the 
Deputy  Minister,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  before  making 
arrangements  to  ship  any  of  the  subjoined  articles  to  the  United  Kingdom. 


654.  Asbestos. — A  British  firm  in  Yokohama  desires  to  be  put  into  communi- 
cation with  manufacturers  of  asbestos  goods  in  Canada. 

655.  Wire  rope. — A  leading  manufacturers'  agent  in  St.  John's,  Newfoundland, 
is  open  to  contract  for  the  following: — 

Flexible  galvanized  steel  wire  rope  12  wires  each,  with  hemp  cord,  500  fathoms, 
|  inch;  500  fathoms,  f  inch;  300  fathoms,  \  inch;  200  fathoms,  §  inch;  100  fathoms, 
1  inch. 

656.  Sheet  iron. — A  manufacturers'  agent  in  Newfoundland  requires  ten  bundles 
galvanized  sheet  iron  2  feet  6  inches  by  6  feet  18-gauge,  20  bundles  black  sheets  2 
feet  by  6  feet  by  24-gauge,  15  bundles  black  sheets  2  feet  by  6  feet  by  26-gauge. 

657.  Bar  iron. — A  Newfoundland  firm  asks  for  quotations  on  20  tons  bar  iron, 
1  inch  by  f  inch;  200  tons,  1  inch  by  \  inch;  60  tons,  3  inches  by  1  inch;  20  tons, 
4  inches  by  1  inch;  20  tons,  4  inches  by  \\  inch;  10  tons,  6  inches  by  1  inch;  20 
tons,  21  inches  by  f  inch;  40  tons,  2-}£  inches  by  \  inch;  2  tons,  \  inch  square  iron; 
4  tons,  \\  inch  round  iron  (good  quality)  ;  4  tons,  1  inch  round  mild  steel.  Shippers 
to  effect  ordinary  marine  and  war  risk  insurance. 

658.  Foxes. — An  inquiry  has  been  received  from  Japan  for  Canadian  breeding 
foxes.  Quotations  are  asked  for  pairs  of  silver-black,  black,  grey,  brown  and  white 
foxes. 

659.  Paper. — A  Canadian  residing  in  Japan  would  like  to  receive  sam 
together  with  prices  of  printing,  writing,  and  typewriting  papers,  with  a  view  to 
placing  orders  therefor. 
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660.  Mining  supplies. — An  old-established  firm  dealing  direct  with  the  mining 
interests  of  South  Africa,  is  prepared  to  take  up  Canadian  agencies  in  any  line  of 
mine  supplies  except  timber.  Will  arrange  to  act  as  agents  or  purchase  direct. 
Immediate  correspondence  requested,  if  only  in  preparation  for  supply  after  the 
war. 

661.  Foodstuffs. — A  Durban  commercial  agent  handling  foodstuffs  only  is  pre- 
pared to  take  up  the  representation  of  Canadian  lines  for  Natal  only.  Flour,  pre- 
served fish,  condensed  milk,  specially  interesting. 

662.  Builders'  hardware. — A  Port  Elizabeth  firm  of  wholesale  merchants  asks 
for  catalogues  and  price  lists,  and  discount  sheets,  on  any  line  of  builders'  iron- 
mongery.   Catalogues  without  price  lists  and  discount  sheets  are  useless. 

663.  Household  hardware. — A  Port  Elizabeth  firm  of  hardware  dealers  requests 
catalogues,  price  lists  and  discount  sheets  from  Canadian  manufacturers  in  all  house- 
hold hardware  lines  including  kitchen  goods,  such  as  enamelware. 

664.  Brushware. — A  South  African  firm  with  headquarters  at  Port  Elizabeth 
requests  catalogues,  price  lists  and  discount  sheets  from  brushware  manufacturers. 

665.  Paints. — A  Port  Elizabeth  firm  asks  for  colour  cards,  price  lists  and  dis- 
count sheets  of  ready-mixed  paints,  in  one  and  two-pound  tins  (cheap  quality)  ;  also 
full  particulars  re  dry  paints  and  paints  in  oil  packed  in  seven  and  fourteen-pound 
gross  tins  or  drums.    One  sample  tin  of  each  line  will  be  helpful  towards  immediate 

business. 

666.  Spades,  shovels,  forks  and  other  tools. — A  Port  Elizabeth  firm  asks  for 
catalogues  from  Canadian  manufacturers  in  any  of  the  above  lines.    Price  lists  and 

discount  sheets  must  be  sent  with  catalogues. 

667.  Steel. — A  Port  Elizabeth  firm  requests  particulars  from  Canadian  manu- 
facturers prepared  to  export  octagon,  spring  steel  and  iron. 

668.  Drugs  and  druggists'  sundries.— An  Australian  firm,  now  representing  some 

English  manufacturers,  is  desirous  of  obtaining  the  representation  of  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  drugs,  sundries,  and  lines  suitable  for  the  medical  profession. 
Samples,  quotations  and  printed  matter  are  invited,  together  with  agency  proposals. 

669.  Fancy  goods  and  novelties. — An  old-established  firm  in  Queensland  is 

desirous  of  receiving  catalogues  and  samples  of  goods  suitable  for  their  fancy  depart- 
ment. Inquiry  is  made  for  such  lines  as  bags,  purses,  pocket-books,  dressing-cases, 
brushes,  scents,  toilet  requisites,  stationery  and  general  notions. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 


Annual  Report. 

•Part      I. — Canadian  Trade.     (Price,  70  cents.) 

Imports  into  and  Exports  from  Canada. 
(Itemized  and  General  Statements.) 

•Part     EL — Canadian  Trade.     (Price,  15  cents.) 

1.  With  France. 

2.  With  Germany. 

3.  With  United  Kingdom. 

4.  With  United  States. 

•Part  III. — Canadian  Trade.     (Price,  to  cents.) 

With  British  and  Foreign  Countries. 

(Except  France,  Germany,  United  Kingdom  and  United  States.) 

•Part    IV. — Miscellaneous  Information.     (Price,  5  cents.) 
Bounties. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act,  Administration  of. 
Lumber  and  Staple  Products. 

Revenue  and  Expenditure  of  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Statistical  Record  of  the  Progress  of  Canada. 
Tonnage  tables. 

•Part      V. — Grain  Statistics.      (Price,  t5  cents.) 

•Part    VI. — Subsidized  Steamship  Service.     (Price,  10  cents.) 

•Part  VII. — Trade  or  British  and  Foreign  Countries.     (Price,  $5  cents.) 

Monthly  Reports. 

Census  and  Statistics.  (Free.) 
•Trade  and  Commerce.    (Price,  10  cents.) 

Weekly  Bulletin.  (Free.) 

(Circulated  within  Canada  only.) 

Containing  Reports  of  Trade  Commissioners  and  General  Trade  Information. 

Supplements  to  Weekly  Bulletin.  (Free.) 
Trade  of  China  and  Japan. 
Russian  Trade. 

Directory  of  Russian  Importers. 

The  German  War  and  its  relation  to  Canadian  Trade. 

Handbook  for  Export  to  South  America. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

Toy  Making  in  Canada. 

The  Timber  Import  Trade  of  Australia. 

Export  Directory  of  Canada.  (Free.) 

Directory  of  Foreign  Importers.  (Free.) 

Canada  and  the  British  West  Indies.  (Free.) 

Canada,  the  Country  of  the  Twentieth  Century.    (Price,  cloth  cover,  $1.00;  papei 
cover,  75  cents.) 

•Canada  Tear-Book.    (Prioe,  $1.00.) 

Census  Returns.    (Price  of  volumes  vary.) 

•Criminal  Statistics.    (Price,  t6  cents.) 

Grain  Inspection  in  Canada.  (Free.) 

List  of  Licensed  Elevators.  (Free.) 

•  May  be  had  at  the  prices  indicated  upon  application  to  the  King's  Printer,  Ottawa. 
Publications  marked  Free  may  be  had  by  those  interested  on  application  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
by  Canadian  exporters  with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names 
and  addresses  of  trade  representatives.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f  at  foreign  port. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 

B.  S.  Webb,  Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos  Aires. 
Cable  Address ,  Canadian. 

Australia. 

D.  H.  Ross,  address  for  letters — Box  140 
Q.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office — Stock  Exchange 
Building,  Melbourne.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

British  West  Indies. 

8.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados,  agent 
also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British  Guiana. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  13  Nanking  Road,  Shanghai. 
Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

A  T.  Quilez,  Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Lonja  del  Commercio,  Apartado  1290, 
Havana.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

France. 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17 
and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris. 
Cable  Address,  Stadacona. 

Japan. 

E.  F.  Crowe,  Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, P.O.  Box  109,  Yokohama.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

Holland. 

Ph.  Geleerd,  Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Zuidblaak  26,  Rotterdam.  Cable 
Adress,  Watermill. 


Newfoundland. 

W.  B.  Nicholson,  Bank  of  Montreal  Build- 
ing, Water  street,  St.  John's.  Cable  Address, 

Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Russia. 

C.  F.  Just,  Canadian  Government  Commer- 
cial Agent,  Alexandrivskaia,  plosch  9, 
Petrograd,  Russia. 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Government  Com- 
mercial Agent,  Bukhgolza  Ulitza  No.  4, 
Omsk,  Siberia. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Norwich  Union  Buildings, 
Cape  Town.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom. 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street, 
London,   E.   C,   England.     Cable  Address, 

Sleighing,  London. 
J.    E.    Ray,    Central    House,  Birmingham. 

Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
J.  Forsyth    Smith,    Acting    Canadian  Trade 

Commissioner,    S7   Union  street,  Glasgow, 

Scotland.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 
F.    A.    C    Bickerdike,    4    St.    Ann's  Square, 

Manchester.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 
J.   Forsyth   Smith,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North 

John  St.,  Liverpool.     Cable  Address,  Can- 

ti  acorn. 

N  .D.  Johnston,  Sun  Building,  Clara  street, 

Bristol.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 


B.  Millin, 
Sydney, 


The 
N.S.W, 


Australia. 

Royal  Exchange 


Building, 


British  West  I 
ffidgax  Tripp,  Port  of  Spain, 


Indies 
Trinidad 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
R  H.  Curry,  Nasseau,  Bahamas. 


Norway  and  Denmark. 

C.  E.  Sontum,  Grubbeged,  No.  4,  Christian!*, 
Norway.    Cable  Addresses,  Sontums. 


F.  Roberts, 
Barcelona. 


Spain. 

British 


Consulate  General, 
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CANADIAN  HIGH  COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 
United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary.  17  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W..  England.     Cable  Address  Dominie*, 
London. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of  the 
more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the  Foreign 
Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  give  information  to  Canadians  who  wish  to  consult 
them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 


Brazil: 

Bahia,  British  Consul. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  British  Consul  General. 

Chile: 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul  General. 

Colombia: 

Bagota,  British  Consul  General. 

Ecuador: 

Quitto,  British  Consul  General. 
Guayquill,  British  Consul. 

Egypt: 

Alexandria,  British  Consul  General. 

France: 

Havre,  British  Consul  General. 
Marseilles,  British  Consul  General 

India: 

Calcutta,  Director  General  of  Commercial 
Intelligence. 

Italy: 

Genoa,  British  Consul  General 
Milan,  British  Consul 

Mexico: 

Mexico,  British  Consul  General 


Netherlands: 

Amsterdam,  British  Consul. 

Panama: 

Colon,  British  Consul. 
Panama,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Peru: 

Lima,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Portugal: 

Lisbon,  British  Consul. 

Russia: 

Moscow,  British  Consul  General 
Petrograd,  British  Consul. 
Vladivostock,  British  Consul. 
Odessa,  British  Consul  General. 

Spain: 

Barcelona,  British  Consul  General. 
Madrid,  British  Consul. 

Sweden: 

Stockholm,  British  Consul. 

Switzerland: 

Geneva,  British  Consul. 

Uruguay: 

Monte  Video,  British  Vice-Consul 

Venezuela: 

Caracas,  British  Vice-Consul 
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The  Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

The  purpose  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  is  to  promote  the  sale  of 
Canadian  products  abroad  and  to  provide  Canadian  Manufacturers  and  exporters 
with  information  regarding  trade  conditions  and  opportunities  in  countries  in 
which  Canadian  goods  are  likely  to  find  a  market. 

The  Department  gathers,  compiles  and  publishes  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin  and 
supplements  thereto  a  large  volume  of  useful  commercial  information.  Persons 
desiring  it  and  interested  in  Canadian  production  or  export  may  have  their  names 
placed  on  the  regular  mailing  list  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa.  There  is  no  subscription  to  the  Weekly  Bulletin  but  its 
circulation  is  strictly  confined  to  Canada. 

The  Department  invites  correspondence  from  Canadian  manufacturers  and 
exporters  upon  all  trade  matters. 


New  Canadian  Industries. 

If  you  know  of  any  new  industry  being  started  in  Canada  at  any  time,  write 
to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch,  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa,  giving  particulars  thereof. 


[If  extracts  are  Published  the  source  should  be  mentioned.] 


WEEKLY  BULLETIN 


Issued  Every  Monday  by  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


Ottawa. 

Monday,  April  2,  1917. 

No.  688 

NOTICE  TO  RECIPIENTS  OF  THE  WEEKLY  BULLETIN. 

As  readers  will  have  observed,  the  "  Weekly  Bulletin  "  is  now  reaching  them 
without  being  inclosed  in  an  envelope. 

Owing  to  the  great  shortage  and  consequent  high  cost  of  paper,  this  has  been 
adopted  as  a  measure  of  economy.  It  is  possible  that  some  copies  may  thus  become 
mutilated  in  the  mails.  The  Department  will  be  glad  to  replace  such  copies  out 
of  its  reserve  stock  as  far  as  possible,  though  it  cannot  promise  to  complete  sets  of 
the  "  Weekly  Bulletin  "  if  any  considerable  time  is  allowed  to  elapse  before 
application  for  such  extra  copies  is  made. 

The  saving  effected  in  not  using  envelopes  for  the  "  Weekly  Bulletin  " 
amounts  to  over  $2,000  per  annum. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
{Mr.  Norman  D.  Johnston.) 

Bristol,  February  20,  1917. 

THE  PAPER  TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

The  amount  of  paper  used  in  the  Ignited  Kingdom  is  very  great,  and  large  quan- 
tities of  paper  and  articles  of  paper  are  imported  annually.  The  total  imports  in  the 
year  1915  amounted  to  11,726,029  cwts.  with  a  value  of  £6,647,268,  which  is  a  decrease 
as  compared  with  the  years  1912,  1913  and  1914.  The  following  figures  will  show  the 
quantity  and  value  of  paper  and  articles  of  paper  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom 
from  the  year  1911  to  1915  :— 

Paper  and  Articles  of  Paper  Imports. 


Quantity.  Value. 

Cwt.  £ 

1911                                                                                11,072,394  6,574,550  ' 

1912                                                                                12,217,807  7,234,437 

1913                                                                               12,881,747  7,674,419 

1914                                                                               11,817,417  6,791,191 

1915.                                                                              11,726,029  6,647,268 


Of  these  quantities  the  following  were  the  amounts  obtained  from  British  posses- 
sions in  comparison  with  those  from  foreign  countries.  It  will  be  seen  that  although 
the  trade  secured  by  Canada  and  the  other  British  possessions  has  gradually  increased 
each  year,  the  percentage  is  still  very  small:— 


Value  of  Imports.                          1911.            1912.           1913.            1914.  1915. 

From  foreign  countries   £6,166,282    £6,698,813  £7,104,849  £6, 153,594  £5,971,056 

"     British  possessions                             408,268         535,624         569,570         637,597  676,212 

Total   £6,574,550     £7,234,437  £7,674,419  £6,791.191  £6,647,268 
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IMPORTS  OF  PRINTING  AND  WRITING  PAPER. 

The  following  tables  will  indicate  the  imports  of  paper  for  printing  or  writing 
purposes,  printed  paper  hangings,  and  other  printed  or  coated  papers  during  the  years 
1913,  1914  and  1915,  showing  countries  of  origin: — 


Paper  for  Printing  or  Writing — on  Reels, 


1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

32,533 

447,212 

286,743 

240,078 

883,102 

854,688 

647,585 

172,806 

107,096 

30,640 

87,796 

88,175 

5,797 

4,220 

8,804 

2,480 

881 

2,173 

Austria-Hungary  

36,812 

19,383 

United  States.  

41,418 

142,039 

98,822 

Other  foreign  countries  

11,367 

5,596 

1,815 

Newfoundland   and   Labrador.  . 

860,123 

1,034,256 

955,792 

57,686 

65,702 

90,715 

Total  

2,628,869 

2,640,933 

2,133,959 

The  total  imports  show  a  decrease  in  1915  as  compared  with  1914  of  506,974  cwts., 
and  with  1913  of  494,910  cwts.  Previous  to  the  war  the  largest  suppliers  were  Norway, 
Sweden,  Newfoundland,  the  coast  of  Labrador,  and  Germany.  The  United  States, 
the  Netherlands,  and  the  British  possessions  also  sent  good  quantities.  In  1915,  how- 
ever, Newfoundland,  the  coast  of  Labrador,  Norway  and  Sweden  sent  the  greatest 
quantities  to  the  United  Kingdom,  while  supplies  were  entirely  stopped  from  Eussia, 
Germany  and  Austria-Hungary.  The  imports  from  the  British  possessions,  not 
including  Newfoundland  and  the  coast  of  Labrador,  increased  in  1915  by  25,013  cwts 
over  1914  and  by  33,029  cwts.  over  1913. 


Paper  for  Printing  or  Writing — Not  on  Reels. 


1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

Cwts. 

Cwts 

Cwts. 1 

9,676 

4,762 

141,615 

118,406 

171,258 

348,558 

342,975 

287,435 

301,744 

182,564 

13 

28,941 

56,357 

83,374 

96,918 

64,735 

33,789 

10,648 

8,473 

23,872 

2,959 

1,643 

4,358 

9,159 

1,567 

Japan   (including  Formosa  and  Japanese 

leased  territories  in  China)    .  . 

3,688 

2,377 

2,856 

45,015 

42,221 

31,579 

2,506 

2,512 

2,856 

766 

1,573 

8,858 

2 

1,002,193 

830,169 

649,029 

Canada's  share  of  this  trade  increased  greatly  in  1915  over  previous  years,  the 
imports  in  1915  from  Canada  being  more  than  five  times  those  in  1914  and  over 
eleven  times  those  in  1913.  Her  share,  however,  is  very  small  in  comparison  with 
the  quantities  received  from  Norway  and  Sweden,  which  are  the  greatest  suppliers. 
Large  amounts  of  these  classes  of  paper  were  also  obtained  from  Germany  before 
the  war  but  supplies  from  that  source  practically  ceased  in  1915. 
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Printed  Paper  Hangings. 


1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

38,210 

24,720 

44 

,     .  .  3&5 

284 

36 

.  .    .  .  14,853 

9,024 

1,784 

1,806 

557 

Switzerland  •  .  . 

263 

200 

118 

United  States  

961 

926 

1,593 

.  .    . .  866 

936 

1,052 

2 

Total  

.  .    .  .  57,304 

37,896 

3,400 

This  trade  was  practically  in  the  hands  of  Germany  before  the  war,  although 
Belgium  obtained  a  fair  share.  With  the  commencement  of  hostilities  imports  from 
these  sources  practically  stopped,  with  the  result  that  the  quantities  entering  the 
United  Kingdom  ports  from  outside  countries  decreased  from  57,304  cwts.  in  1913 
and  37,896  cwts.  in  1914  to  3,400  cwts.  is  1915. 


Other  Printed  or  Coated  Papers  {except  Sensitized  Photographic  Paper). 


1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

  53,440 

30,134 

  1,971 

1,900 

2,490 

  34,568 

141,706 

31.102 

  3,662 

3,096 

5,315 

  8,232 

4,133 

6,816 

  916 

90'2 

432 

British  possessions  

....  159 

182 

195 

Total  

  102,948 

60,055 

46,350 

These  papers  were  also  largely  supplied  by  Germany  and  Belgium.  The  imports 
from  the  former  ceased  in  1915,  while  the  quantities  received  from  the  latter  during 
1915,  although  a  little  below  1913,  increased  considerably  over  1914.  The  total 
imports,  however,  on  account  of  the  cessation  of  German  supplies,  decreased  from 
102,948  cwts.  in  1913  to  60,055  cwts.  in  1914  and  46,350  cwts.  in  1915,  or  a  decrease 
of  56,598  cwts.  in  the  two  years. 

TRADE  IN  GREASEPROOF  PAPER. 

The  United  States,  Holland  and  Scandinavian  countries  have  been  exporting 
greaseproof  papers  to  this  country.  The  quotations  received  from  Canada  are  con- 
siderably in  excess  of  the  prices  for  similar  papers  made  in  Scandinavia  or  the  United 
States.  The  pre-war  prices  on  Scandinavian  and  American  greaseproof  varied  from 
three  to  four  cents  per  pound  f.o.b.  steamer.  The  present  prices,  however,  are  from 
6  to  7  cents. 

If  Canadian  firms  wish  to  do  an  export  business  with  the  United  Kingdom  it  is 
no  use  quoting  net  cash  against  documents  at  the  bank  where  the  mill  is  located. 
Importers  prefer  prices  based  on  placing  goods  f.o.b.  steamer  and  the  terms  should 
be  based  on  the  acceptance  of  sight  draft  attached  to  documents  presented  through  a 
bank  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Several  samples  of  Norwegian  imitation  greaseproof  parchments,  greaseproofs, 
bleached  greaseproofs,  and  vegetable  parchments,  showing  the  approximate  pre-war 
prices,  have  been  forwarded  to  the  Department  of  Trade  'and  Commerce,  Ottawa, 
where  they  may  be  inspected  on  application. 
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IMPORTS  OF  PACKING  AND  WRAPPING  PAPER. 

The  imports  of  packing  and  wrapping  paper  into  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
countries  supplying  same  during  the  years  1913,  1911  and  1915  may  be  seen  in  the 
following  table: — 


1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Russia  *  

.  .    .  .  262,799 

181,028 

16,451 

Sweden  

.  .    .  .  1,366,507 

1,218,994 

1,640,421 

Norway  ,. 

.  .    .  .  1,059,005 

1,184,485 

1,547,238 

.  .    .  .  892,483 

623,656 

418 

.  .    .  .  175,879 

166,790 

157,807 

.  .    .  .  280,782 

197,708 

60,802 

.  .    .  .  21,269 

22,198 

18,859 

Austria-Hungary  

.  .    .  .  8,138 

6,305 

United  States  

.  .    .  .  11,107 

9,600 

75,383 

Other  foreign  countries  

.  .    .  .  11,335 

12,588 

72,710 

....  992 

1,945 

19,612 

Total  

.  .    .  .  4,090,296 

3,625,297 

3,609,201 

In  this  trade,  which  is  one  of  the  most  important,  the  supplies  obtained  from 
British  possessions,  which  amounted  in  1911  to  only  257  cwts,.,  rose  in  1912  to  928 
cwts.;  in  1913  to  992  cwts;  in  1914  to  1,945  cwts.;  and  in  1915  to  19,612  cwts.,  or 
an  increase  of  17,669  cwts.  in  1915  over  1914.  Sweden  and  Norway  were  the  prin- 
cipal sources  of  supply,  while  imports  from  Germany  dwindled  down  from  a  high 
position  to  very  small  proportions.  The  supplies  from  the  United  States  greatly 
increased  in  1915,  but  those  from  Belgium  declined  to  about  one-third,  while  the 
quantities  received  from  the  Netherlands  slightly  decreased. 

THE   MACHINE  GLAZED  SULPHITE  PAPER  TRADE. 

The  samples  of  M.  G.  sulphite  papers  which  have  been  submitted  from  Canada 
are  of  a  good  quality.  These  papers  should  be  100  per  cent  sulphite,  but  if  any  mech- 
anical is  used  this  fact  ought  to  be  stated  when  quoting.  The  pre-war  prices  for  Scan- 
dinavian papers  were  about  3  cents  per  pound  f.o.b.  steamer,  but  the  present  prices  are 
from  6  to  7  cents  per  pound.  In  quoting  it  must  be  remembered  that  freights  are  lower 
from  the  Scandinavian  countries  than  from  Canada.  Quotations  should  be  given  on 
the  basis  of  f.o.b.  steamer  and  cash  against  documents  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

A  book  of  samples  has  been  forwarded  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa,  containing  Swedish  machine-glazed  strong  striped  green,  heliotrope,  checkered, 
and  strong  striped  grey  papers,  which  sold  before  the  war  at  about  £14  ($68.13)  a  ton 
c.i.f.  Bristol. 

SAMPLES   OF  COLOURED   TISSUE   PAPERS  FORWARDED. 

A  small  book  of  coloured  tissue  papers,  which  were  supplied  by  Sweden  before  the 
war  at  about  £19  ($92.47)  a  ton  c.i.f.  Bristol,  have  been  forwarded  to  Ottawa,  where 
they  may  be  seen  on  application  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce.  These  are  used  by  florists  and  others  for  wrapping  pur- 
poses. 

TRADE  IN  KRAFT  AND  SEALING  PAPERS. 

Kraft  and  sealing  papers  are  coming  into  this  market  from  Canada  in  large  quan- 
tities and  are  of  a  very  good  standard.  Several  of  the  Canadian  mills  manufacturing 
these  grades  have  agents  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  are  therefore  more  familiar  with 
English  terms,  methods  of  packing,  and  other  factors  of  importance.  Some  of  the 
firms  in  Canada  are  supplying  paper  which  is  giving  every  satisfaction,  but  it  is  stated 
that  the  products  coming  through  at  the  present  time  from  certain  other  concerns  are 
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not  equal  in  finish  and  appearance  to  the  samples  upon  which  the  orders  were  placed. 
Other  complaints  have  also  been  received  and  it  would  be  well  if  these  manufacturers 
would  give  special  attention  to  the  particulars  given  in  the  latter  part  of  this  report  if 
they  wish  to  retain  their  English  connection  after  the  war,  as  the  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries, Holland  and  the  United  States  are  large  competitors  in  the  United  Kingdom 
market.  Canadian  prices  are  about  the  same  as  the  Scandinavian  quotations.  It  is 
stated  that  the  Canadian  papers  are  better  than  those  received  from  the  United  States. 

Samples  of  Scandinavian  machine-glazed  striped  kraft  paper,  as  well  as  similar 
paper  supplied  by  Scandinavia  or  Finland,  and  imitation  ribbed  kraft  paper  made  in 
England  to  match  that  made  in  Germany  and  Norway,  with  approximate  pre-war 
prices,  have  been  sent  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

MARKET  FOR  CAP  PAPERS. 

Large  quantities  of  cap  papers  are  used  in  the  United  Kingdom  by  drapers,  toy 
shops,  and  dealers  in  small  articles  for  wrapping  purposes  of  which  Norway  and  Sweden 
are  the  largest  exporters  to  this  market;  some  kinds  are  also  made  in  England.  A 
sample  book  of  different  kinds  of  cap  papers,  giving  approximate  pre-war  prices  (rang- 
ing from  £9  ($43.80)  to  £16  ($77.87)  a  ton  c.i.f.  Bristol)  have  been  sent  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  where  they  may  be  seen  on  application  to  the 
Commercial  Intelligence  Branch. 

IMPORTS    OF    STRAW' BOARD. 

The  following  table  will  indicate  the  imports  of  strawboard  into  the  United  King- 
dom during  the  years  1913,  1914  and  1915,  with  the  countries  whence  consigned : — 


1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

29,616 

17 

Netherlands  

  3,452,556 

3,162,631 

3,5 

515,842 

Belgium  

  17,343 

11,850 

  771 

3,487 

2,717 

Other  foreign  countries  

  2,398 

804 

722 

British  possessions  

  5,211 

740 

3,307 

Total  

  3,530,432 

3,209,128 

3,{ 

522,605 

THE  STRAWBOARD  TRADE. 

The  trade  in  strawboard  has  been  practically  in  the  hands  of  the  manufacturers  in 
Holland,  where  they  are  very  expert  in  the  production  of  different  kinds  of  strawboard 
and,  as  seen  in  the  above  table,  supply  most  of  the  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom. 

Strawboards  are  bought  on  a  basis  of  from  6  ozs.  to  20  ozs.  22  by  32,  for  which  the 
pre-war  price  was  £4  ($19.47)  per  ton  c.i.f.  Bristol,  although  the  present  price  is  around 
£12  ($58.40).  An  extra  charge  of  15s.  ($3.65)  was  generally  made  for  20  ozs.  and 
upwards.  When  the  strawboards  are  lined  the  lining  is  calculated  on  the  following 
scale : — 


6  oz   50s.  ($12.16)  per  ton. 

8  oz  '  ;  .  3'5s.  ($8.52) 

10  oz   30s.  ($7.30) 

16  oz   25s.  ($6.09) 


The  boards  above  20  ozs.  are  pasted,  for  which  purpose  the  manufacturers  in  Hol- 
land use  water-glass.  In  order  that  undamaged  shipments  may  be  made  from  the  con- 
tinent to  the  United  Kingdom  the  boards  are  tied  up  in  bundles  of  half  a  hundred- 
weight with  cord  and  a  small  piece  of  strawboard  is  used  to  prevent  the  cord  cutting 
the  boards. 

The  importers  here  are  very  desirous  of  dealing  within  the  British  Empire,  and 
an  important  firm  in  Bristol  recently  stated,  when  speaking  of  obtaining  strawboard 
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manufactured  in  Canada,  "  we  use  very  large  quantities  and  would  certainly  prefer  to 
buy  these  boards  from  Canada,  rather  than  get  them  from  the  continent." 

The  following  samples  have  been  forwarded  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa: — 

(1)  Strawboard  as  supplied  by  Holland  before  the  war  at  about  £4  ($19.47) 
per  ton,  c.i.f.  Bristol. 

(2)  Strawboard  with  lining  (Holland)  pre-war  price  same  as  (1),  plus  cost  of 
lining. 

(3)  Strawboard,  kraft  lined  to  imitate  leather  board  (Holland),  pre-war  price 
same  as  (1),  plus  cost  of  lining. 

MILLBOARD  AND  WOOD-PULP   BOARD  IMPORTS. 

The  quantities  of  millboard  and  wood-pulp  board  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom  from  outside  countries  during  the  years  1913,  1914,  and  1915  may  be  seen  in 
the  following  table: — 


Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

Russia  

  412,598 

492,346 

141,656 

  366,493 

398,389 

495,679 

93,770 

267,903 

  178,098 

115,796 

1,697 

Netherlands  

  16,608 

20,824 

15,790 

  3,321 

4,342 

3,887 

  18,056 

6,032 

  28,136 

32,270 

67,206 

  6,131 

3,891 

6,636 

  225,615 

169,802 

211,722 

  600 

1,200 

806 

..    ..  1,319,078 

1,2,75,6'62 

1,212,982 

The  imports  from  Russia,  which  was  the  largest  supplier  of  these  products  before 
the  war,  fell  off  from  429,346  cwts.  in  1914  to  141,656  cwts.  in  1915,  or  a  decline  of 
287,690  cwts.  The  quantities  received  from  Sweden,  on  the  other  hand,  show  a 
gradual  increase  each  year  and  in  1915  she  obtained  much  the  largest  share  of  the 
trade,  having  sent  495,679  cwts.  to  this  country.  Norway  also  shipped  largely 
increased  amounts  while  the  supplies  from  Germany  greatly  diminished.  Canada  and 
the  United  States  both  show  an  increase  in  1915  over  1914,  but  although  Canada's 
share  of  the  trade  in  1915  was  greater  than  in  1914,  yet  a  decrease  is  shown  as  com- 
pared with  1912  or  1913.  The  imports  of  millboard  and  wood-pulp  board  from 
Canada  from  1911  to  1915  were  186,159  cwts.  in  1911,  213,982  cwts.  in  1912,  225,615 
cwts.  in  1913,  169,802  cwts.  in  1914,  and  211,722  cwts.  in  1915. 

MARKET  FOR  WHITE  AND  COLOURED  BOX-BOARDS. 

As  some  Canadian  mills  are  in  a  position  to  produce  the  body  material  it  would 
seem  possible  to  develop  a  trade  in  the  completed  white  and  coloured  box-boards. 
The  pre-war  prices  of  Scandinavian  duplex  manillas  were  a  little  less  than  three 
cents  per  pound,  free  delivered  to  English  warehouse ;  the  pre-war  prices  for  Scandina- 
vian enamelled  manillas  were  about  3|  cents  per  pound,  free  delivered  English  ware- 
house, and  coloured  enamelled  manillas  were  about  one-half  cent  per  pound  extra. 
The  prices  at  present  ruling  are  more  than  double  the  pre-war  prices. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Scandinavian  boards  have  been  found  to  be  much  more  rigid 
than  the  United  States  product  in  equivalent  substances.  The  question  of  the  count 
of  the  boards  per  cwt.  is  a  factor  which  enters  very  largely  into  the  consideration  of 
the  price,  and  it  is  considered  that  in  this  connection  the  Scandinavian  manufacturers 
have  shown  better  value  than  the  American  mills.  If  Canadian  manufacturers  wish 
to  compete  in  the  United  Kingdom  market  they  would  do  well  to  examine  the 
Scandinavian  product  closely,  as  well  as  their  methods  of  packing. 
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TRADE   IN    LEATHER  BOARD. 

Finland  produces  a  leather  board  which  sells  in  large  quantities  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  This  board  is  made  of  wood-pulp  in  vats  by  hand,  and  sold  before  the  war 
for  about  £9  10s.  ($46.23)  per  ton.  c.i.f.  Bristol.  In  Sweden  and  Germany  a  water- 
proof leather  board  is  made  by  machinery,  which,  previous  to  the  commencement  of 
hostilities,  sold  for  about  £10  10s.  ($51.10)  per  ton,  c.i.f.  Bristol.  Holland,  on  the 
other  hand,  produces  an  imitation  leather  board  which  is  a  mixture  of  straw  and 
wood-pulp,  and  was  quoted  before  the  war  at  about  £7  ($34.07)  a  ton,  c.i.f.  Bristol. 
Samples  of  all  these  products  have  been  forwarded  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa,  where  they  may  be  seen  on  application  to  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  Branch. 

IMPORTS  OF  BOXES  AND   CARTONS   OF   PAPER   OR  CARDBOARD. 

The  following  table  will  indicate  the  imports  of  boxes  and  cartons  of  paper  or 
cardboard  into  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  years  1913,  1914,  and  1915,  showing 
the  countries  of  origin: — 


1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

2,220 

577 

455 

United  States  

.  .    .  .  1,283 

1,017 

3,927 

..    ..  1,424 

2,276 

423 

British  possessions  

50 

70 

Total  

..    ..  9,389 

6,145 

4,875 

Previous  to  the  year  1914,  Germany  did  the  largest  export  trade  to  the  United 
Kingdom  in  these  products,  although  the  United  States  had  quite  a  good  share.  In 
1915,  however,  the  imports  from  Germany  ceased  and  the  United  States  obtained  the 
bulk  of  the  trade. 

UNENUMERATED   PAPER  IMPORTS. 

The  imports  of  all  the  other  classes  of  paper  and  articles  of  paper  which  are  not 
enumerated  separately  in  the  British  trade  returns  are  given  in  the  following  table, 
with  the  countries  whence  these  products  were  consigned,  during  the  years  1913, 
1914,  and  1915:— 


1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

  10,649 

13,480 

3'7,588 

Germany  

  51,647 

36,686 

428 

  45,235 

41,490 

53,925 

United  States  

  20,248 

26,428 

125,364 

  12,937 

14,014 

17,927 

  522 

36 

8,396 

Total  

  141,238 

132,134 

243,628 

ESSENTIALS  TO  INCREASE  THE  PAPER  TRADE. 

A  great  many  Canadian  paper  and  board  manufacturers  do  not  appear  to  give 
close  enough  attention  to  the  requirements  of  the  importers  in  the  United  Kingdom 
in  respect  to  bills  of  lading,  basis  of  quotations,  specifications,  packing,  etc.  Although 
these  matters  might  appear  to  be  unimportant  they  are  very  essential  if  Canadian 
producers  wish  to  secure  and  maintain  an  increasing  trade  in  these  commodities. 
The  Scandinavian  houses  cater  very  minutely  to  the  customs  of  the  English  market 
and  this  fact  has  a  very  important  bearing  in  the  matter  of  securing  future  orders. 
Attention  is,  therefore,  directed  to  the  following  points,  which,  if  noted  and  acted 
upon,  ought  to  materially  assist  Canadian  paper  and  board  manufacturers  to  obtain 
an  increasing  business  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
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The  Fulfilling  of  Contracts. 

Some  Canadian  mills  are  giving  entire  satisfaction  with  regard  to  their  treat- 
ment of  the  English  importers  to  whom  they  have  sold  their  products,  but  serious 
criticism  has  been  directed  against  the  methods  of  other  Canadian  firms  in  dealing 
with  contracts.  The  opinion  is  expressed  here  that  contracts  have  probably,  been 
taken  without  regard  to  the  actual  capacity  of  the  mill,  and  that  certain  mills  doing- 
business  with  the  United  Kingdom  have  largely  over-sold  their  production,  with  the 
result  that  shipments  have  been  delayed  and  details  have  been  ignored.  A  contract 
having  once  been  taken  should  be  fulfilled  as  rapidly  as  possible,  no  matter  how  the 
market  may  change  before  delivery  is  completed.  It  has  also  been  brought  to  the 
notice  of  this  office  that  some  Canadian  firms  were  stating  last  year  that  all  contracts 
not  completed  at  the  end  of  the  year  were  automatically  terminated.  This  fact  was 
not  mentioned,  so  it  is  stated,  when  the  Canadian  mills  began  to  do  business  in  Great 
Britain.  If  this  custom  is  persisted  in  it  will  stop  all  possibilities  of  continuous  busi- 
ness. It  will  be  a  very  serious  obstacle  to  trade  if  the  idea  becomes  prevalent  in  the 
United  Kingdom  that  Canadian  mills  will  not  fully  honour  all  obligations.  With 
regard  to  the  fulfilling  of  contracts  the  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  received 
from  one  of  the  largest  paper  firms  in  the  United  Kingdom: — 

"  As  you  know,  we  are  far  from  pleased  with  the  result  of  our  efforts  to  buy 
paper  from  Canada.  In  nearly  every  case  inferior  quality  has  been  supplied,  and  it 
happens  that  the  last  letter  we  have  given  out  is  dealing  with  another  serious  case 
of  this  kind.  It  is  all  very  regrettable  because  in  connection  with  such  unsatisfactory 
business,  not  only  the  Canadian  suppliers,  but  our  bona-fides  are  called  into  question, 
and  you  will  appreciate  that  we  cannot  afford  to  have  our  name  associated  with 
unsatisfactory  transactions. 

"  We  think  this  point  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  upon  Canadian  suppliers. 
It  makes  us  very  shy  of  their  products. 

"  Of  course  there  is  an  immense  market  in  this  country  for  the  output  of  Cana- 
dian paper  mills,  but  a  share  of  this  trade  will  only  be  held  by  straightforward  deal- 
ing. Already  we  have  lived  to  regret  the  purchases  of  Canadian  paper  we  have  made 
since  the  war. 

"  As  you  know  we  are  only  too  anxious  to  do  everything  possible  to  foster  trade 
between  this  country  and  Canada,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  we  feel  the  more  sore 
over  the  treatment  that  we  are  receiving  from  Canadian  houses. 

"  There  are  great  possibilities  of  business  developments,  but  it  is  essential  that 
in  the  first  place  a  foundation  of  confidence  between  all  parties  concerned  should  be 
established." 

Packing. 

The  method  of  packing  paper  for  the  Canadian  domestic  market  is  not  suitable 
for  export  to  the  United  Kingdom.  All  paper,  with  the  exception  of  rolls,  should  be 
ream  wrapped  in  every  size  and  then  press  packed  in  bales  of  about  5  cwt.  The 
custom  prevalent  on  the  continent  is  to  use  boards  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  bales, 
and  to  surround  them  with  iron  bands.  Importers  in  this  country  prefer  quotations 
to  include,  not  only  the  first  cost  of  the  paper,  but  the  cost'  of  packing,  and  all  charges 
up  to  the  time  of  putting  the  goods  on  board  the  ship. 

Quotations. 

Quotations  have  been  and  are  being  received  from  Canadian  firms  with  prices 
"  f .o.b.  mills,"  "  f .o.b.  steamer,"  "  f .o.b.  wharf,"  and  other  concerns  simply  quote 
"  f .o.b."  without  specifying  their  meaning  of  the  term.  All  quotations  should  be 
based  on  f.o.b.  steamer  terms,  as  the  United  Kingdom  importer  is  accustomed  to  have 
the  term  "  f.o.b."  mean  "  free  on  board  steamer,"  and  all  the  charges  up  to  the  time 
the  goods  are  placed  on  board  the  steamer  put  to  the  seller's  account.  '  This  custom 
is  followed  by  the  European  mills  doing  business  with  this  country  and  Canadian 
paper  producing  concerns  should  do  likewise  in  order  to  meet  competition  in  the 
United  Kingdom  market. 
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Specifications  and  Weights. 

Specifications  giving  gross  and  net  weight  of  each  roll  or  bale  should  be  sent 
with  all  invoices.  When  the  paper  is  below  the  nominal  weight  exporters  should  not 
charge  the  nominal  weight  as  English  importers  are  accustomed  to  the  European 
method  of  charging  actual  scale  weight  when  the  paper  is  below  the  nominal  weight, 
and  nominal  weight  only  when  the  actual  scale  weight  is  above  the  nominal. 

With  regard  to  rolls,  charges  should  not  be  based  on  the  gross  weight,  including 
centres,  cores,  wrappers,  etc.,  and  treated  as  net  weight.  The  European  method  is 
to  charge  net  weight  only,  and  the  weight  of  the  wrappers,  cores,  centres,  etc.,  are 
deducted  from  the  gross  weight,  the  balance  being  the  net  chargable  weight.  The 
buyers  here  are  accustomed  to  this  method,  and  Canadian  mills  should  adopt  this 
system  if  a  continuity  of  trade  is  desired. 

Out-turn  Sheets. 

The  question  of  supplying  out-turn  sheets  may  appear  to  be  a  small  matter,  but 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  trade  in  the  United  Kingdom  it  is  really  an  important 
factor.  An  out-turn  sheet  should  be  sent  with  the  specification  of  every  order  which 
is  ready  for  shipment.  If  this  is  not  supplied  the  quality  of  the  paper  shipped  cannot 
le  tested  until  the  bulk  actually  reaches  the  warehouse  and  the  bales  or  rolls  are 
opened.  The  custom  of  sending  out-turn  sheets  is  generally  followed  by  continental 
mills. 

Freight  Charges  on  Bills  of  Lading. 

The  English  custom  in  regard  to  charging  freight  is  that  only  the  actual  amount 
paid  to  the  shipping  companies  is  charged  to  the  customer,  and  the  bills  of  lading 
show  this  amount.  The  continental  mills  observe  this  method.  It  is  stated,  however, 
that  bills  of  lading  connected  with  shipments  of  paper  from  Canadian  mills  frequently 
do  not  show  the  rate  of  freight  per  cubic  foot  or  per  ton  dead  weight,  and  some  simply 
state  "  at  contract  rate  "  and  show  only  the  aggregate  amount  of  freight  for  the  ship- 
ment. It  is  thus  impossible  for  the  English  importer  to  check  the  amount  of  freight 
mentioned  on  the  invoices.  It  would  be  well  to  remedy  this  custom  if  the  trade  is 
to  be  increased. 

In  conclusion  let  it  be  said  that  Canadian  paper  manufacturers  should  cater  as 
much  as  possible  to  the  foregoing  requirements  of  the  market  if  a  continuity  of  trade 
is  to  be  maintained  between  Canada  and  the  United  Kingdom. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Keport  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  J.  Forsyth  Smith.) 

Liverpool,  March  5,  1917. 

GENERAL  APPLE  MARKET  CONDITIONS. 

Apple  supplies  from  all  sources  during  February  were  much  less  than  during 
January,  and  prices,  accordingly,  advanced  considerably,  all  markets  reacting  to 
the  supply  situation. 

Liverpool  received  many  small  shipments  of  Ontario  apples,  but  the  sinking  of 
the  ss.  Tabasco  deprived , this  market  of  an  important  Nova  Scotia  shipment  expected 
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during  the  first  days  of  the  month,  and  there  were  no  further  arrivals  from  that 
province  until  a  small  part  of  the  cargo  of  the  Graciana  was  placed  on  sale  on 
February  28. 

London  received  two  important  shipments  of  Nova  Scotia  apples  ex  ss.  Kanawha 
and  Sachem,  and  Manchester  two  shipments  of  three  thousand  each  ex  ss.  Manchester 
Corporation  and  Manchester  Shipper. 

Glasgow  received  three  small  shipments  of  Ontario  apples  but  none  from  Nova 
Scotia. 

Many  of  the  Canadian  arrivals  have  shown  frost,  but,  in  general,  the  condition 
has  been  very  satisfactory  considering  the  season.  Some  parcels,  though  ice-coated, 
were,  nevertheless,  quite  sound,  and  brought  excellent  prices.  A  shipment  of  Ontario 
apples  to  Glasgow  for  private  sale,  ex  ss.  Pretorian  were  so  badly  frosted  as  to  be 
almost  worthless.  The  shipment  of  Ontario  apples  to  Liverpool  ex  ss.  Metagama 
was  also  very  badly  frosted,  many  selling  at  job-lot  prices.  The  quality  and  condi- 
tion of  the  Nova  Scotia  consignment  to  London  ex  ss.  Sachem  varied  considerably, 
there  being  many  fine  lots,  together  with  some  very  inferior  packs.  Some  of  the 
Golden  Russets  landed  in  particularly  wasty  condition  due  to  frosting. 

The  outstanding  event  of  the  month  has  been  the  action  of  the  Government  in 
prohibiting  the  importation  of  apples  as  from  February  24,  in  order  to  save  tonnage 
space  for  products  regarded  as  more  essential  to  the  community.  Prices  rose  very 
considerably,  at  once,  though  the  only  Canadian  shipments  affected,  this  month,  were 
the  first  landings  from  the  ss.  Graciana  in  Liverpool.  The  cargo  of  the  ss.  Selerno 
was  not  placed  on  the  London  market  till  the  first  days  of  March. 

Barrel  Apple  Prices. 

In  Liverpool,  the  price  range  for  sound  Ontario  fruit  has  been  as  follows: 
Baldwins,  ones,  41s.  to  48s.,  twos,  37s.  to  44s.,  threes,  27s.  to  32s.;  Starks,  ones,  36s. 
to  41s.,  twos,  37s.  to  38s.  6d.,  threes,  27s.  to  32s.  6d. ;  Ben  Davis,  ones,  36s.  to  51s., 
twos,  34s.  to  49s.,  threes,  27s.  to  40s.;  Golden  Russets,  ones,  50s.,  twos,  47s.-,  threes, 
34s.  6d.  The  Ben  Davis  only  sold  after  the  apple  embargo  had  caused  a  considerable 
advance  in  prices.  This  accounts  for  the  extremely  wide  range  of  value  for  this 
variety.  In  Glasgow,  Ontario  apples  have  sold  as  follows:  Manns,  ones  38s.  to  41s., 
threes,  29s.;  Salome,  ones,  35s  to  41s..,  twos,  30s.  to  36s.;  Baldwins,  ones,  38s.;  Ben 
Davis,  ones,  35s.  to  40s.,  twos,  32s.,  threes,  25s.  to  31s.  None  of  these  prices  were 
paid  after  the  imposition  of  the  apple  embargo. 

The  price  range  for  Nova  Scotia  apples  has  been  as  follows : — 


Variety. 

London. 

Manchester. 

to  36s. 

30s. 

to  36s. 

2 

  27s. 

33  s. 

28s. 

36s. 

3  ,  ,   .  . 

  24s. 

29s. 

24s. 

28s. 

Golden  Russets, 

1  

  34s. 

40s. 

36s. 

41s. 

2  

  32s. 

37s. 

30s. 

37s. 

3  

  26s. 

33s. 

28  s. 

34s. 

Ben  Davis,  1  , 

  26s. 

32s. 

29s. 

32  s. 

2 

  24s. 

30s. 

26s. 

29s. 

3 

  24s. 

27s. 

21s. 

25s. 

  28s. 

34s. 

32s. 

34s. 

2..  .. 

  26s. 

32  s. 

28s. 

30s. 

3.  .   .  . 

  24s. 

28s. 

25s. 

29s. 

Fallawaters,  1 . 

  30s. 

34s. 

32s. 

34s. 

2 

  26s. 

32s. 

3  is. 

34s. 

3 

  25s. 

27s. 

26s. 

30s. 

The  above  prices  were  all  made  before  the  apple  embargo  was  announced  on  Feb- 
ruary 23.  In  Liverpool,  a  few  Nova  Scotian  apples  ex  ss.  Graciana  were  sold  on  the 
28th,  all  in  mixed  lots  except  the  Ben  Davis,  which  brought  41s.  for  No.  l's,  39s.  for 
No.  2's,  and  34s.  6d.  for  No.  3;s. 

American  apples  have  sold  as  follows:  Maine  Baldwins,  ones,  30s.,  57s.;  Starks, 
ones,  31s.,  54s.;  Bens,  ones,  31s.  6d.,  51s.;  Virginia  Albemarles,  40s.,  70s;  Newtowns, 
62s.,  7ls.  In  the  case  of  all  these  varieties,  the  extreme  high  prices  were  caused  by  the 
apple  embargo. 
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During  February,  1916,  prices  for  No.  l's  on  all  markets  were  as  follows :  Ontario 
Golden  Russets..  30s.  to  36s.;  Baldwins,  25s.  to  35s.;  Starks,  28s.  to  32s.;  Ben  Davis, 
25s.  to  27s.  6d.  Nova  Scotia  Baldwins,  18s.  to  26s. ;  Starks,  19s.  to  25s. ;  Golden  Rus- 
sets, 25s.  to  32s.;  Fallawaters,  19s.  to  24s.;  Mann,  17s.  6d.  to  23s.;  Ben  Davis,  16s.  6d. 
to  23s.;  Virginia  Albermarles,  27s.  to  38s.;  Ben  Davis,  22s.  to  30s.;  York  Imperials, 
23s.  to  30s. ;  New  York  Baldwins,  23$.  to  31s. ;  Golden  Russets,  24s.  to  31s.  6d. 

CANADIAN   BOX  APPLES. 

No  Canadian  box  apple  arrivals  have  been  noted  during  the  month.  Nova  Scotia 
box  Wageners  and  Wellingtons  are  reported,  however,  as  selling  in  London  at  13s.  and 
12s.  respectively,  private  sale.  Some  remnants  of  British  Columbia  shipments  were 
also  noted  in  London.  The  agent-general  for  Ontario  has  received  large  shipments  of 
Ontario  box  apples  for  distribution  to  Canadian  troops.  A  considerable  number  of 
these,  also,  were  lost  in  transit.  London  dealers  report  the  loss  of  expected  shipments 
from  British  Columbia  ex  ss.  Mount  Temple. 

AMERICAN   BOX  APPLES. 

Stocks  of  American  apples  have  been  considerably  reduced  and  prices  showed  a 
marked  increase  throughout  the  month,  with  a  jump  of  4s.  to  5s.  at  the  last  after  the 
announcement  of  the  apple  embargo. 

The  range  of  prices  for  sound,  extra  fancy,  medium  sizes  has  been  as  follows: 
Oregon  Newtowns,  14s.  to  21s.  6d. ;  Winesaps,  13s.  9d.  to  15s.  3d.;  Rome  Beauty,  14s. 
to  14s.  6d. ;  Jonathans,  14s.  to  14s.  9d. ;  Delicious,  15s.;  Spitzenberg,  13s.  to  15s.;  Cali- 
fornia Newtowns,  13s.  to  18s.  9d.  The  only  varieties  of  which  sales  have  been  recorded 
since  the  apple  embargo  are  Oregon  and  California  Newtowns. 

Last  year,  in  February,  American  box  apples  extra  fancy,  medium  sizes,  sold  as 
follows:  Oregon  Newtowns,  lis.  to  15s.;  Washington  Winesaps,  10s.  6d.  to  lis.  3d.; 
Jonathans,  10s.  to  14s.;  California  Newtowns,  8s.  6d.  to  10s.  6d. 

APPLE  IMPORTS  INTO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

The  following  are  the  official  statistics  of  apple  imports  (in  cwts.)  into  the  United 
Kingdom  during  the  corresponding  weeks  of  the  years  1915,  1916,  and  1917: — 


1917. 

1916. 

1915. 

Week  ending  February    3 — Total 

imported.    .  . 

31,803 

35,303 

133,595 

3 — From 

8,438 

10— Total 

imported.    .  . 

53,250 

26,841 

173,636 

10 — From 

Canada. .    .  . 

24,969 

12,912 

17 — Total 

imported.    .  . 

67,590 

23,959 

77,3  05 

"         17 — From 

Canada. .    . . 

26,790 

4,039 

24— Total 

imported .    .  . 

20,751 

75,250 

111,773 

24 — From 

6,613 

38,510 

During  February — Total  imported 

173,394 

161,353 

496,301 

"              "      — From  Canada. 

65,954 

63,899 

According  to  these  statistics,  the  total  imports  during  February,  1917,  were  only 
a  little  over  half  those  received  during  the  previous  month,  though  they  slightly  exceed 
receipts  during  February,  1916.  The  proportion  of  Canadian  apples  is  much  greater 
than  in  January,  being  39  per  cent  as  against  22  per  cent.  During  February,  1916,  the 
proportion  of  Canadian  apples  was,  also,  39  per  cent. 

THE  APPLE  EMBARGO. 

The  Imperial  Government  has  announced  the  prohibition  of  apple  importations 
from  all  sources,  as  from  February  23.  A  step  of  so  radical  -a  nature  was  quite 
unexpected  by  the  trade,  as  it  was  believed  that  the  recognized  food  value  of  the 
-apple,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  so  largely  exported  by  the  Dominion  would  obtain  special 
•consideration  for  it.    The  committees  that  interviewed  the  Government  last  year  when 
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fruit  restrictions  were  first  proposed  had  been  left  with  the  impression  that  the 
apple  would  not  be  harshly  dealt  with,  and  the  worst  that  was  feared  was  that  there 
might  be  a  certain  restriction  in  the  quantities  permitted  to  enter.  The  Premier's 
announcement,  however,  was  most  uncompromising,  and,  as  he  stated  that  all 
restrictive  steps  had  been  taken  after  full  consultation  with  the  dominions,  allied  and 
neutral  countries  affected,  and  made  it  clear,  also,  that  urgent  necessity  alone  dictated 
his  action,  the  first  impression  was  that  no  modification  of  this  policy  could  be  hoped 
for.  On  further  reflection,  however,  it  appeared  advisable  to  represent  to  the  author- 
ities, as  strongly  as  possible,  the  very  serious  effect  that  the  embargo  would  have  upon 
British  dealers  and  overseas  shippers,  and  resolutions  of  protest  have,  accordingly, 
been  passed  by  fruit  trade  organizations  at  the  principal  distributing  centres. 

As  the  official  representative  of  the  Canadian  apple  industry  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner  placed  before  Sir  George  Perley,  K.C.M.G, 
M.P.,  Acting  Canadian  High  Commissioner,  a  statement  of  the  unfortunate  conse- 
quences that  would  result  to  Canadian  apple-growers,  if  their  export  outlet  were  cut 
off,  and  they  were  forced  to  sell  their  whole  crop  on  a  glutted  home  market.  Reference 
was  made  to  the  serious  conditions  that  prevailed  during  the  large  crop  year,  1914 
(when  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  export  market  absorbed  its  full  share  of  the  output, 
an  unprecedently  large  crop  on  the  American  continent  so  reduced  home-market 
prices,  that  values  fell,  in  very  many  cases,  considerably  below  the  cost  of  production), 
and  it  was  shown  that  worse  conditions  would,  undoubtedly,  prevail,  if  the  present 
restrictions  remained  in  force  during  the  season  of  1917-18.  As  regards  the  balance 
of  the  present  season,  it  was  pointed  out  that  growers  would  find  it  very  difficult,  at 
short  notice,  to  dispose  of  stocks  destined  for  overseas,  and  it  was  urged  that  some 
concession  might  be  sought  either  in  the  direction  of  advancing  the  date  for  the 
taking  effect  of  the  restrictions  till  the  end  of  March,  or  of  a  liberal  interpretation  of 
the  import  license  clause.  Negotiations  are  now  in  progress,  and  it  is  believed 
that  there  is  some  likelihood  of  a  favourable  result. 

Apart  from  any  concessions  that  may  be  secured,  the  present  situation  is:  (1) 
That  all  apples  shipped  on  or  before  February  23  will  be  allowed  to  enter  without 
restriction.  (2)  That  apples,  in  connection  with  which  it  can  be  shown  that  they 
have  been  paid  for  in  full  by  British  importers  on  or  before  that  date  will  be  granted 
import  licenses.  (3)  That,  in  general,  apples  consigned  for  sale  on  shippers'  account 
will  not  be  allowed  to  enter.  It  is  not  yet  quite  clear  what  will  be  the  position  of 
apples  which  were  to  be  consigned  for  sale  on  shippers'  account,  and  on  which  British 
importers  have  made  advances.  The  insistence,  however,  of  the  Department  of 
Import  Restrictions  on  proof  of  "  payment  in  full before  the  licenses  are  issued 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  no  concession  will  be  made  in  such  cases.  The  trade 
anticipate  considerable  difficulty  in  furnishing  proof  of  the  purchase  of  particular 
parcels  of  fruit. 

FRUIT  IMPORTS  INTO  THE  UXJTED  KINGDOM. 

The  following  quantities  of  various  fruits  were  imported  into  the  'United 
Kingdom  during  February,  1917,  1916,  and  1915: — 


1917.  1916.  1915. 

Bananas  bunches.       257,457  366,2'99  408,113 

Oranges  cwt.       498,506  855,993  789,511 

Pears  "             1,515  3,185  6,309 

Plums  "                736  568  49S 

Apricots  and  peaches.  .   "             1,0-51  1,201  1,012 


The  pears  above  include  fruit  from  the  United  States  as  well  as  from.  South 
Africa.    The  plums,  apricots  and  peaches  were  all  from  the  Cape. 

ANNUAL  TIMBER  REPORT. 

An  important  Liverpool  firm  of  timber  brokers  have  issued  an  annual  report  on 
their  business,  from  which  the  following  interesting  extracts  are  made: — 
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The  volume  of  business  in  the  timber  trade  for  Liverpool,  other  Mersey  ports, 
and  the  Manchester  canal  for  the  past  year  falls  much  short  of  pre-war  seasons,  but 
taking  into  account  the  many  difficulties  encountered,  the  results  of  trading,  on  the 
whole,  were  satisfactory.  The  demand,  with  some  slight  lapses,  continued  steady 
throughout,  almost  entirely  confined,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  government  require- 
ments. Freight  rates  were  the  all-important  factor,  and  the  most  serious  matter  with 
which  to  contend.  Tonnage,  especially  steam,  was  scarce,  and  chartering  difficult,  a 
noticeable  feature  being  the  large  number  of  sailing  ships  engaged.  Imports,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  notably  pitch-pine,  were  on  a  much  reduced  scale  compared  to  previous 
years,  the  import  restrictions  accounting  very  largely  for  the  reduction  in  hardwoods. 
Stocks  all  round  are  moderate,  and  in  some  articles  light.  It  is  satisfactory  that 
the  stock  of  spruce  is  only  slightly  less  than  1915.  Values  for  almost  all  descriptions 
were  very  high  and  advancing  throughout  the  year. 

Quebec  Yellow  Pine  Timber. — This  timber  was  quite  neglected,  and  with  the 
exception  of  a  small  quantity  to  Manchester  no  import.  Square  pine  and  red  pine: 
No  movement  worth  noting.  Oak:  The  import,  amounting  to  162,000  cubic  feet, 
again  went  to  Manchester,  largely  on  merchants'  account.  The  demand  was  fairly 
steady,  and  deliveries  exceeded  the  import,  leaving  the  stock  low.  Practically  nothing , 
in  first  hands.  Second-class  was  in  poor  request.  Elm  (square  rock)  :  Freight  diffi- 
culties again  prevented  Liverpool  receiving  supplies,  and  the  entire  import  went  to 
Manchester,  meeting  with  a  good  reception.  Stocks,  entirely  held  by  importers,  are 
not  heavy.  Values  very  high.  Round  rock  elm:  The  import  moderate,  and  with  a 
steady  demand,  stocks  are  within  moderate  compass.  Ash :  There  is  little  call  for  this 
timber. 

Quebec  Birch  (logs)  :  The  import  fell  much  short  of  last  year,  viz.,  109,000 
cubic  feet,  against  191,000  cubic  feet  in  1915.  The  demand  was  intermittent,  and 
deliveries  failed  to  keep  pace  with  the  arrivals,  leaving  stocks  sufficient,  but  not  too 
heavy,  fairly  evenly  distributed  between  Liverpool  and  Manchester.  Values  were  on 
a  high  basis  throughout  the  year.  Planks  and  boards:  A  strong  demand  existed  for 
government  requirements,  and  the  moderate  import  went  largely  into  consumption. 
Stocks  are  not  heavy ;  values  very  high  and  firm.  Maple  (logs)  :  Inquiries  for  good, 
sound,  round,  fresh  logs  of  large  dimensions.  Flooring  (planed)  :  Business  was  on  a 
restricted  scale;  stocks  very  light;  price  dear. 

Quebec  Pine  Deals,  etc. — The  arrivals  of  pine  deals,  boards,  red  pine,  etc.,  were 
on  a  smaller  scale  than  1915.  Spruce  deals:  The  import  was  on  a  slightly  larger 
scale  than  the  preceding  year,  and  mostly  went  direct  into  consumption,  leaving 
stocks  practically  on  all-fours  with  the  same  time  last  year.  The  demand  was  good, 
and  values  on  a  high  scale. 

New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia,  etc.,  Timber. — St.  John  and  other  ports'  pine 
were  not  imported.  Birch :  Logs  from  St.  John,  N.B.,  and  Halifax,  N.S.,  etc.  Imports 
were  on  a  much  smaller  scale  than  the  previous  season,  etc.,  viz.,  12,000  cubic  feet, 
compared  with  95,000  cubic  feet  in  1915.  The  demand  was  disappointing,  but  values 
are  firm,  due  to  high  freights  and  difficulty  of  securing  tonnage.  Stocks  are  not  too 
heavy.  Birch  planks  arrived  freely,  and  met  with  good  reception  at  full  rates.  Stocks 
are  not  excessive;  prices  high.    Birch  squares:  The  demand  is  limited. 

New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  Spruce  and  Pine  Deals. — Spruce  deals:  The 
arrivals  to  the  Mersey  and  Manchester  ship  canal  are  much  below  those  of  the 
previous  year,  viz.,  65,850  standards,  compared  with  95,770  standards  in  1915,  dis- 
tributed in  the  proportion  of  about  44  per  cent  to  Liverpool,  Birkenhead  and  Garston, 
56  per  cent  to  the  Manchester  canal.  Stocks  were  fairly  heavy  at  the  beginnii 
the  year,  but  fair  progress  was  made  with  contracting.  The  consumption  has  been 
satisfactory,  slightly  exceeding  the  import.  Throughout  the  year  the  demand  con- 
tinued steady,  largely  owing  directly  or  indirectly  to  government  requirements. 
Stocks  appear  full,  amounting  to  29,330  standards,  but  the  actual  available  stock  is 
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not  heavy.  Pine  deals,  chiefly  from  Miramichi  and  Bathurst,  arrived  to  a  moderate 
extent,  generally  in  good  condition,  and  met  with  favour.  Stocks  are  light,  and  values 
very  high. 

British  Columbian  and  Oregon  Pine. — Logs  and  planks:  About  210,000  cubic 
feet  imported,  compared  with  327,000  cubic  feet  for  last  year.  Square  timber:  The 
small  supply  went  direct  into  consumption,  and  the  market  is  again  bare  of  stock. 
There  was1  a  good  demand,  but  freight  rates  are  exorbitant,  and  space  extremely 
difficult  to  secure.  Planks,  etc. :  With  the  exception  of  a  small  shipment  to  Man- 
chester, all  the  arrivals  were  to  Liverpool.  Stocks  now  stand  at  29,000  cubic  feet, 
and  are  firmly  held.  Values  are  on  a  high  basis,  and  almost  the  same  freight  difficul- 
ties apply  to  planks  as  to  logs.  Silver  spruce:  The  arrivals  were  on  a  large  scale, 
and  "  clears  "  were  in  active  demand  for  government  requirements ;  prices  steadily 
advanced  throughout  the  year,  and  very  high  rates  were  obtainable  for  parcels  of 
good  quality. 

TIMBER  PROHIBITION. 

It  must  be  noted  that,  since  the  above  report  was  issued,  the  importation  of  wood 
and  timber  of  all  kinds,  hewn,  sawn,  or  split,  planed  or  dressed,  has  been  prohibited. 


FRANCE. 

Eeport  of  the  General  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  Philippe  Roy.) 

Paris,  March  7,  1917. 

An  inquiry  having  been  received  by  the  Department  to  ascertain  the  types  of 
coal  miners'  tools  and  supplies,  particularly  the  variety  of  shovels  used  by  foreign 
mines,  steps  were  taken  to  obtain  information  from  coal  mining  companies  in  their 
country  and,  if  possible,  catalogues  from  the  wholesale  trade. 

The  Central  Committee  of  Coal  Mines  of  France,  55  rue  de  Chateaudum,  Paris, 
was  approached,  and  secured  from  the  management  of  mines  in  three  typical  coal- 
bearing  regions,  namely,  Pas-de-Calais,  Loire,  and  Burgundy,  some  detailed  informa- 
tion, accompanied  in  two  cases  by  sketches  of  shovel  types. 

Catalogues  were  also  obtained  from  a  manufacturer  of  tools,  as  well  as  from  a 
wholesale  dealer  in  tools  and  contractors'  supplies,  in  order  to  show  the  types  most 
commonly  used  and  prices  before  the  war. 
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The  variety  of  shovels  and  tools  in  use  in  the  north  of  France,  that  is  to  say  the 
Pas-de-Calais  coal  district,  is  shown  in  the  foregoing  illustrations  obtained  from  the 
Compagnie  des  Mines  de  Bruay  (Pas-de-Calais). 

Particulars  re  above  tools — 

Fig.  1 — Shovel   (scale,  1:10),  weight,  1  ko.  680. 
"    2 — Sledge-hammer   (scale,  1:5),  weight,  3  kos.  560. 
"    3 — Vein  pick  (scale,  1  :5),  weight,  0  ko.  900. 
"    4 — Wall  pick   (scale,  1:5),  weight,  1  ko.  530. 
"    5 — Punch  or  wedge  (scale,  1:5). 
"    6 — Hand-borer. 

"    7 — Axe  (scale,  1:5),  weight,  1  ko.  060. 

"    8 — Double-headed  pick    (scale,   1:5),   weight,   handle   and  pick,   1  ko.  820;  pick 
alone,  0  ko.  600. 

MINING  TOOLS  AS.  USED  IN  THE  BLANZY  MINES. 


Particulars  re  above  tools — 

Pig.  1 — Double-headed  mine  pick —  model,  Blanzy,  weight,  1  ko.  750. 
"    2 — Single-headed  mine  pick — model,  Pas-de-Calais,  weight,  1  ko.  000 
"    3 — Axe-pick — model,  Blanzy,  weight,   2  kos.  150. 
"    4 — Axe — model,  Pas-de-Calais,  weight,  1  ko.  200. 
"    5 — Shovel  (om300),  weight,  1  ko.  400. 

The  types  used  in  the  Burgundy  region  are  illustrated  above  by  the  sketch 
secured  from  the  Societe  Anonyme  des  Mines  de  Houille  de  Blanzy  at  Montceau-les- 
Mines,  Saone-et-Loire. 

The  shovel  and  hand  tools  employed  in  the  Loire  district  are  described  in  the 
following  manner  by  the  Compagnie  des  Mines  de  Eoche-la-Moliere  efc  Firminy,  at 
"Firminy,  Loire: — 
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Coal  shovel  (sheet-iron) — 46  x  50  x  32  centimetres  (19  x  20  12%  in.). 

—37  x  40  x  26  "  (14£  x  15£  x  10$  in.). 

Belgian  shovel  (navvy's  style). 
Pickaxe — weight  2|  kilos  (5f  pounds). 
Mattock  for  gobbing — weight  lyio  kilos  (31  pounds). 
Pick  with  two  points — weight  1J  kilos  (31  pounds). 
Pick  with  one  point — weight  %o  kilo  (2  pounds). 
Coke  fork  with  twelve  prongs — weight  1*  kilos  (4  pounds). 
Axe  for  panelling — weight  2i  kilos  (51  pounds). 
Sledge  hammer — weight  5  kilos  (4  pounds). 

Punch  (whole)  length,  from  50  centimetres  to  1.20  metres  (20  in.  to  4  ft.)  diameter: 

2*5  millimetres  (1  in.). 
Punch  (perforated)  length,  from  50  centimetres  to  1*30  metres  (20  in.  to  4  ft.  3  in.) 

diameter:  22  milimetres  (*  in.). 
Mining  bar — length,  3  metres  (9  ft.  11  in.)  diameter:  26  millimetres  (1  in.). 


FRENCH  TARIFF  ON  MINING  TOOLS. 

Under  the  Franco-Canadian  agreement,  Canadian  tools  coming  under  item  537 
of  the  French  Tariff  get  the  benefit  of  the  minimum  rates  which  are  as  follows : — 

Spades,  shovels  and  mattocks — 12  francs  per  100  kilos  net  (220  pounds). 
Other  tools — 22  francs- per  100  kilos  net  (220  pounds). 

IMPORTS  OF   MIXING  TOOLS  INTO   FRANCE  DURING  1913. 


According  to  the  figures  compiled  by  the  Customs  Branch  of  the  Finance  Depart- 
ment of  France  for  the  year  1913,  the  last  published  in  detailed  form  since  the  war, 
the  imports  of  shovels  and  tools  were  as  shown  in  the  subjoined  tables: — 


Product. 

Country  of  Origin. 

Quantity. 

Spades,  shovels,  mattocks 
Other  tools,  iron  or  steel. 

Great  Britain  

Germany  

Other  foreign  countries 
French  colonies  

Great  Britain  

Germany  

Belgium  

Switzerland  

Other  foreign  countries 

1,662  M  cwt.  (about  162$  tons).  ^ 

319       „         m      32      ,.     '  1 

136       ii         >i       13|  " 
52       ii          ii        5i                  [Estimated  value, 
79       -          ..        8       ..             f    francs  111,250. 
17       .,          .,        1*  ii 

2,225  M  cwt.            222A  tons. 

5,027  M  cwt.  (about  502XV  tons).  " 
19,145       ii          „    1,914^  M 
548      „         „        54|  " 
1,369       ,.          ,,  137 
439       „         ,,.  44 
4,777      -          ..       477T7o  » 
30      M  3 

V. 

Estimated  value, 
-  francs  2,077,335. 

31,959  M  cwt.           3,196  tons. 

• 
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NEW  ZEALAND. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  W.  A.  Beddoe.) 

Auckland,  N.Z.,  February  19,  1917. 

conditions  of  money  market. 

There  is  very  little  alteration  to  report  in  the  condition  of  the  money  market. 
The  usual  season's  demands  made  upon  the  banks  for  assistance  in  gathering  and 
marketing  the  season's  produce  are  being  met  generously.  These  demands  are  heavier 
this  year  in  consequence  of  the  delay  experienced  in  getting  the  produce  away  owing 
to  shortage  of  vessels.  Large  quantities  of  produce  are  stored  pending  transport 
facilities. 

wool  and  hides  commandeered. 

The  British  Government  having  commandeered  wool  and  hides,  large  quantities 
are  locked  up  awaiting  shipment.  To  send  this  character  of  produce  to  countries 
other  than  Great  Britain  (with  the  exception  of  Canada)  has  been  prohibited. 
Arrangements  have  been  made  to  make  certain  shipments  to  Canada  for  military 
purposes,  but  these  goods  are  held  very  tightly  by  the  Imperial  authorities  in  the 
meantime. 

DIFFICULT  TO  SECURE  QUOTATIONS. 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult  to  secure  quotations  for  iron  and  steel, 
principally  rails,  plates,  bars  and  rods.  At  this  end,  in  the  absence  of  any  explanation, 
it  is  hard  to  appreciate  why,  when  this  office  is  specifically  asked  to  secure  business, 
the  invariable  reply  is  "  we  cannot  quote  owing  to  the  war  orders/'  It  is  no  use 
asking  for  business  if  it  cannot  be  accepted  when  offered. 

CANADIAN  LEAD  PENCILS. 

A  Canadian  firm  recently  sent  out  samples  of  lead  pencils,  the  first  made  in  Can- 
ada. The  report  upon  same  have  been  very  satisfactory,  and  if  the  goods  are  up  to 
sample,  much  business  will  result.  It  is  understood  that  substantial  orders  have 
been  sent  to  Canada. 

GOODS  FORMERLY   MADE  IN  GERMANY. 

It  is  a  source  of  disappointment  that  Canadian  manufacturers  cannot  secure  a 
greater  proportion  of  the  business  formerly  enjoyed  by  Germany.  The  reason  is 
that  Canadian  firms  are  so  busy  with  war  orders  that  they  cannot  entertain  new 
business.  However,  the  position  is  that  New  Zealand  firms  are  quite  willing  to 
transfer  their  business  to  Canada  if  their  orders  can  be  filled.  During  the  past 
twelve  months  at  least  $1,000,000  worth  of  orders  were  offered  to  Canadian  firms  but 
could  not  be  filled.  This  applies  to  the  whole  range  of  imports,  more  particularly 
to  the  heavier  and  more  expensive  class  of  goods,  such  as  iron  and  steel.  It  is 
recognized  here  that  the  demands  of  the  Imperial  authorities  are  imperative  and 
must  have  the  first  call  upon  the  capacity  of  Canadian  factories;.  The  ground  has 
been  well  prepared,  and  when  the  situation  becomes  more  favourable  there  will  be 
a  very  substantial  increase  in  imports  from  Canada. 
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IMPORTS  INTO  NEW  ZEALAND  FROM  CANADA  DURING  THE  QUARTER  ENDED  DECEMBER  31,  1916. 


The  following  shows  the  total  value  of  imports  into  New  Zealand  from  Canada 
during  the  quarter  ended  December  31,  1916,  together  with  articles  affected  by,  and 
value  of,  the  total  preference: — 


Article.  Value. 
I.  Foodstuffs  of  animal  origin — 

Fish,  preserved  in  tins,  etc   £17,651 

Provisions   7 

II.  Foodstuffs  of  vegetable  origin — 
Confectionery — 

Chocolate,  in  fancy  packages   59 

Confectionery,  n.o.e   411 

Fruits,  bottled  and  preserved   54 

fresh,  apples,  etc   12,310 

Macaroni  and  vermicelli   22 

Vegetables,  dried  and  preserved   22 

IV.  Spirits  and  alcoholic  liquors — 

Ale  in  bottle   1 

Whisky   595 

VIII.  Vegetable  substances — 

Seeds,  grass  and  clover   169 

IX.  Apparel — 

Apparel,  n.o.e   1,489 

Boots  and  shoes — 

Goloshes,  etc.,  of  rubber   1,491 

Gum  boots   424 

Grindery   162 

Unenumerated   14 

Corsets   2,065 

Furs  and  fur  trimmings   11 

Buttons,  tapes,  etc   568 

Haberdashery,  n.o.e   11 

Hatmakers'  materials   21 

Hosiery   164 

Drapery   61 

Mats  and  matting   4 

Sewing  threads  and  cottons   59 

Leather  cloth   85 

Cordage  and  rope   77 

Articles,  etc.,  made  up  from  textiles   28 

X.  Oils,  fats  and  waxes — 

Naphtha,  wood   81 

Mineral  lubricating  oil   454 

Oil,  n.o.e.,  in  bulk   60 

Oil  in  vessels  containing  less  than  one  gallon   36 

Tallow,  unrefined   8 

XI.  Paints  and  colours — 

Paints  mixed  ready  for  use   727 

Varnish,  lacquer  and  gold-size                                        .  316 

XII.  Stones  and  minerals — 

Mill,  grind,  oil  and  whet  stones   29 

XIV  (a).  Metal,  unmanufactured  and  partly  manufactured,  and 
ores — 
Iron  and  steel — 

Bar,  bolt  and  rod   17,594 

XIV  (b).  Metal  manufactures,  other  than  machinery — 

Bolts  and  nuts   240 

Fencing  staples   953 

Hardware,  hollow-ware  and  ironmongery   1,650 

Iron  and  steel — 

Angle  and  tee   954 

Pipes  and  fittings   6,034 

Iron  and  steel,  n.o.e   311 

Lamps,  etc   232 

Nails   15,568 

Plate  and  platedware.  .  . .   32 

Rivets  and  washers   12 

Tinned  sheets  and  plates,  plain   639 

Tinware  and  tin  manufactures   26 

Tools  and  implements   747 


Canadian 
Preference. 

Id.  per  lb. 
10% 


4% 
§d.  per  lb. 
12J% 


10' 


114% 


6d.  per  pair, 
and  7h%  ad  val. 


10- 


ljd.  per  gal. 


Is.  4d.  per  cwt. 
4  fd.  per  gal. 


20% 


10% 

20% 
20% 
10% 
10% 
Is.  per  cwt. 
10% 


12*% 
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IMPORTS  INTO  NEW  ZEALAND  FROM  CANADA  Continued. 


Canadian. 

Article.  Value.  Preference 

Wire — 

Fencing,  barbed   2,314  — 

plain   15,754  — 

Iron,  n.o.e   1,508  .  — 

Wove  wire  and  metal  gauze,  etc   29  10% 

Unenumerated   242  — 

Metal  manufactures,  unenumerated   1,261  10% 

XV.  Machines  and  machinery — 
Agricultural  implements — 

Cultivators,  etc   169  — 

Mowers,  horse   265  — 

Ploughs.   161  — 

Reapers  and  binders   4,817  — 

Unenumerated   3,419  — 

Dairying — 

Cream  separating  machines                               ....    ..  835  — 

Electrical   362  10% 

Engines,  gas,  oil  and  hot  air   136  10% 

Mangles,  clothes  wringers,  etc   18  — 

Tools,  engineers'  machine,  etc   54  — 

Materials  for  and  parts  of   140  10% 

(free)   "  102  — 

XVI  (a).  India-rubber  and  manufactures  thereof — 

Hose,  tubing  and  piping   82  20% 

XVI  (b).  Leather  and  manufactures  thereof — 

Belting   41  — 

Leather   3,735  — 

Portmanteaux  and  travelling  bags   27  L2i# 

Saddlery  and  harness,  n.o.e   18  10% 

Leather  manufactures,  unenumerated   49  10% 

XVII  (b).  Wood,  cane  and  wicker  manufactures — 
Carriage  materials — 

Shafts,  spokes  and  felloes,  rough   63  — 

"           "                 "      dressed   20  — 

Wheels   71  10% 

Doors  and  sashes   150  10% 

Furniture,  cabinetware  and  upholstery   667  12|% 

Handles  for  tools   203 

Woodenware  and  turnery,  n.o.e   652  10% 

XVIII.  Earthenware,  china,  etc.,  cement,  etc. — 

China,  porcelain  and  parianware   1  10% 

Glass  and  glassware   229  10% 

Glass  jars,  plain   23  — 

Plaster  of  Paris,  gypsum,  etc   53  — 

XIX.  Paper  and  stationery — 

Cardboard  boxes,  materials  for   552  20 ' ; 

Paperhangings   986  — 

Paper — 

Butter  paper,  unprinted   53  — 

Printing   27,438  20% 

Wrapping  '.  304    2s.  6d.  per  cwt. 

Writing   507     •  — 

Books,  papers,  music,  printed   36  — 

Calendars  and  showcards   3  10% 

Handbills,  circulars,  etc   112  gd.  per  lb. 

.Stationery,  manufactured.   572  10% 

Pictures,  n.o.e   1  — 

XX.  Jewellery,  timepieces  and  fancy  goods — 

Fancy  goods  and  toys   S10 

XXI.  Optical,  surgical  and  scientific  instruments — 

Cinematograph  films   46  — 

Microscopes  and  telescopes   68  — 

Surgical  and  dental   6  — 

XXII.  Drugs,  chemicals,  etc. — 

Carbide  of  calcium   1,793 

Disinfectants  •   245  — 

Medicinal  preparations,  etc   174 
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IMPORTS  INTO  NEW  ZEALAND  FROM  CANADA  Continued. 

Canadian. 

Article.                                                                    Value.  Preference. 
XXIII.  Miscellaneous — 

Cartridges                                                                                       190  10% 

Firearms                                                                                              14  10% 

Boats,  launches,  etc                                                                             30  — 

Brushes,  brushware  and  brooms                                                          6  12|% 

Combs,  hair  and  toilet                                                                       263  10% 

Instruments,  musical — 

Action  work,  keys  and  metal  frames  for  making  organs, 

harmoniums  and  pianos                                                       137  — 

Organs  and  harmoniums                                                             356  10% 

Pianos                                                                                       1,140  10% 

Records  for  pianolas,  gramophones                                               3  — 

Unenumerated  '..   ..                8  10% 

Packing,  engine                                                                                   46  — 

Soap  powder                                                                                       6  — 

Vehicles — 

Materials  for  bicycles  and  tricycles                                             19  10% 

Motor  cars  and  vehicles                                                           2,151  10% 

"         rubber  tires  for                                                     5,561  — 

"         materials  for  and  parts  of                                    4,459  — 

Materials  and  parts,   axles,   springs,   etc  ■.  .             467  — 

Goods  manufactured,  unenumerated                                                    96  — 

Goods  unmanufactured                                                                         15  — 

Total                                                                             £171,512  — 

Quarter  ended  December  31,  1915   £246,944  =  $1,234,720 

31,  1916                                          171,512=  857,560 

Decrease  in  1916  quarter                                         £75,432  =  $377,160 


PRINCIPAL  INCREASES  AND  DECREASES. 

The  following  comparative  tables  give  the  particulars  of  the  principal  increases 
and  decreases  in  imports  into  Xew  Zealand  from  Canada  for  the  quarter  ended 
December  31,  1916,  as  against  the  quarter  ended  December  31,  1915: — 


Increases — 

Fish,  preserved  in  tins   £  1,000 

Fruits,  fresh   3,200 

Boots  and  shoes   600 

Corsets   1,200 

Buttons,  tapes,  etc  '   560 

Paints  and  colours  ;  .   .  .  700 

Iron  and  steel — 

Bar,  bolt  and  rod                                                                   .   .  .  10,000 

Angle  and  tee   800 

Nails   9,0'00 

Tinned  sheets  and  plates   600 

Wire  fencing,  barbed   1,200 

Wire  fencing,  plain   15,000 

Cream  separating  machines   700 

Writing  paper   500 

Mantels  for  cardboard  boxes   500 

Fancy  goods  and  toys   600 

Carbide  of  calcium..   1,000 

Pianos   900 

Organs  and  harmoniums   300 

Decreases — 

Seeds,  grass  and  clover   2,000 

Iron  and  steel — 

Pipes  and  fittings   39,000 

Fencing  staples   400 

Leather  '.   700 

Furniture,  etc   2,200 

Glass  jars,  plain   700 

Plaster  of  Paris   700 

Printing  paper   20,000 

Wrapping  paper   4,700 

Motor  bicycles  and  tricycles,  materials  for  and  parts  of   9  00 

Motor  cars,  rubber  tires  for   5,000 
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PRINCIPAL  IMPORTS  INTO  NEW  ZEALAND. 

The  following  list  of  articles  imported  into  New  Zealand  from  all  countries 
during  the  calendar  year  ended  December  31,  1916,  and  the  value  of  same,  together 
with  the  figures  for  the  year  1915,  give  an  idea  of  the  character  and  quantity  of 
certain  articles  consumed  in  this  country.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  importations 
are  steadily  on  the  increase: — 


Soft  goods — 

1916. 

1915. 

£  931,179 

  394,684 

351,649 

Carpet  and  oilcloth  

.  .    .  .    .  .  255,973 

175,800 

Drapery,  n.o.e  

23'5,762 

  138,723 

122,980 

211,962 

Millinery  

  98,265 

90,719 

71,745 

Cotton  piece-goods  

  1,694,273 

1,071,183 

Linen  piece-goods  

  43,060 

41,066 

201,854 

342,325 

Hardware — 

5,667 

  382,434 

270,630 

Iron — 

O  C  O   O  (\  o 

lbO.sys 

  193,564 

280,746 

92.190 

33,744 

50,011 

282,932 

36,201 

Machinery — 

67,834 

109,713 

345,592 

  68,495 

103,145 

32,404 

44,458 

Nails  

61,829 

251,364 

124,279 

  131,859 

106,259 

Foodstuffs — 

  180,291 

162,900 

  90, 908 

85,253 

  228,350 

208,525 

  177,048 

155,419 

98,091 

222,220 

9,057 

19,248 

  17..831 

15,583 

  13,233 

10,939 

68.346 

  81,923 

73,514 

  986,766 

1,069,096 

Beverages — 

.....  44,775 

53,668 

  516,715 

267,222 

  185,389 

107,706 

  85,183 

83.187 

  87,395 

93,102 

Tea  

  386,316 

455,240 

Miscellaneous — 

  125,093 

60,431 

  258,125 

233,058 

  36,009 

37,440 

  35,449 

35,961 

Coal  

.  .   ..    ..  189,526 

344,495 

Cordage  and  twine  

  117,977 

79.072 

  280. 7G5 

274,971 

  158,964 

94,080 

  215,544 

181,873 

  42,544 

34,710 

  11,880 

6,699 

  47,491 

4P.591 
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principal  imports  into  new  Zealand — Continued. 
Miscellaneous — Continued. 

Leather  

Leather  manufactures  

Manures  

Matches  and  vestas  

Motor  vehicles  

Oils- 
Benzine,  etc  

Kerosene  

Castor.  

Linseed  

Turpentine  

Other  

Paints,  colours  and  varnish  

Paper — 

Printing  

Other  

Pianos  

Seeds,  grass  and  clover.  .  

Stationery  '  

Tobacco  

Cigarettes  

Cigars  and  snuff  

Timber,  hewn  and  sawn  

Specie  


1916. 

1915. 

195,452 

151,140 

87,412 

58,678 

341,663 

476,584 

46,544 

31,159 

803,031 

612,855 

548,343 

404,233 

157,948 

184,157 

22,802 

28,497 

69,539 

52,134 

27,894 

19,285 

131,949  * 

64,783 

225,553 

160,761 

292,803 

245,600 

1  8  0  7  0 
loo,  I  0  4 

1  A  A  A  n  1 
x  V  4 , 4  , ;  1 

97,847. 

81,559 

X  O  J 

177,390 

118,057 

375,482 

323,260 

318,995 

189,023 

*  23,245 

21,665 

146,214 

280,473 

1,293,880 

1,070,114 

£26,339,283 

£21,728,834 

The  following  is  a  comparison  of  the  aggregates  of  the  different  divisions  of 
imports  for  the  years  1916  and  1915 : — 

1916.  1915. 

Soft  goods                                                                    £  5,753,799  £  3,848,224 

Hardware                                                                     2,694,299  2,459,896 

Foodstuffs  .  .        2,023,628  2,198,191 

Beverages                                                                     1,305,773  1,060,755 

Miscellaneous                                                                5,933,975  5,285,846 

Other  goods                                                                  7,333,929  5,805,808 

Specie                                                                           1,293,880  1,070,114 


Totals   £26,339,283  £21,728,834 


The  total,  apart  from  specie,  exhibits  an  increase  of  £4,386,683  or  21  per  cent, 
nearly  half  of  which  accrues  in  the  soft  goods  division.  The  line  "  other  goods," 
which  comprises  all  the  small  lines  that  the  returns  do  not  enumerate,  has  the  bulk 
of  the  balance  of  the  increase,  and  the  other  divisions  do  not  show  any  startling 
movements  as  compared  with  the  previous  year. 


SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 

(Mr.  W.  J.  Egan.) 

Cape  Town,  January  12,  1917. 

TRADE  CONDITIONS  IN  ORANGE  FREE  STATE  DURING  1916. 

The  Friend  newspaper  published  in  Bloemfontein,  has  dealt  in  an  exhaustive  wny 
with  trade  conditions  in  the  Orange  Free  State  during  1916. 

With  a  view  of  keeping  Canadian  exporters  in  touch  with  local  commercial  views, 
the  following  paragraphs  are  submitted  from  The  Friend  review : — 
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"  Commercially,  the  past  year,  notwithstanding  the  drought  and  other  adverse 
circumstances,  has  not  been  unfavourable  to  merchants  in  this  province.  With  far- 
mers obtaining  such  high  prices  for  wool  and  grain,  it  was  only  to  be  expected  that 
the  merchant  would  also  benefit,  and  traders  generally  can  look  back  on  the  past  year 
with  satisfaction. 

It  is  true  that  great  difficulty  was  experienced  in  obtaining  regular  supplies  from 
overseas,  but  thanks  to  the  British  navy  the  trade  routes  to  South  Africa  have  been 
kept  open  without  loss  to  shipping,  and  supplies  came  safely  to  hand,  although  in 
reduced  quantities  and  at  irregular  periods. 

With  the  high  charges  for  freight  insurance  and  so  on,  it  was  natural  that  retail 
prices  should  show  an  advance  during  the  year,  but  comparing  the  prices  charged  in 
this  with  other  provinces  in  the  Union,  consumers,  it  is  thought,  have,  on  the  whole, 
little  reason  to  grumble  at  the  merchants'  demands.  Though  merchants  look  back  with 
satisfaction  on  the  past  year's  trading,  they  may  have  some  misgiving  with  regard  to 
1917.  The  present  Imperial  Government  taking  over  the  control  of  shipping,  the  stop- 
page of  the  export  of  food  products  from  the  British  Isles,  the  factories  of  Britain 
being  turned  more  and  more  into  munition  works,  the  overtures  of  peace  rejected  by 
the  Allies,  the  feeling  that  submarine  warfare  may  take  a  heavier  toll  of  shipping,  the 
possibilities  of  other  neutral  nations  being  dragged  into  the  vortex  and  the  probability 
of  a  reduced  mealie  crop  in  the  country,  all  tend  to  show  that  the  consumer  will  have 
to  pay  more  in  191r7  for  supplies,  whether  imported  or  South  African,  and,  although 
stocks  are  fairly  heavy  in  South  Africa,  merchants  in  abnormal  times  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  stock  as  in  pre-war  days. 

CONSUMERS  LITTLE  AFFECTED. 

South  African  consumers  view  the  conflict  from  afar,  and  although  the  conflict  has 
been  raging  for  over  two  years,  residents  of  this  country  so  far  have  been  put  to  little 
inconvenience.  The  Government  has  circularized  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the 
Union  with  a  view  to  appointing  a  commission  to  inquire  into  and,  if  necessary, 
assume  control  and  regulate  the  price  of  foodstuffs. 

It  is  the  farmer's  privilege  to  cry  out,  but,  on  the  whole  few  will  deny  that  the 
farmers  of  this  country  are  not  better  off  to-day  than  when  the  war  started.  If  the 
Government  intend  to  regulate  food  prices,  it  is  held  by  the  commercial  community 
that  a  price  should  be  fixed  on -the  products  of  the  soil,  as  well  as  on  the  prices  of  the 
wholesale  merchants  at  the  coast.  They  think  that  it  is  only  fair  that  the  wholesale 
prices  should  be  the  first  consideration  of  the  Government. 


DEMAND  FOR  BEDSTEAD  TUBING  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

In  a  report  to  this  Department,  Mr.  J.  E.  Ray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner, 
Birmingham,  states  that  bedstead  manufacturers  of  Birmingham  find  it  extremely 
difficult  to  obtain  adequate  supplies  of  bedstead  close-joint  tubing,  and  inquiries  have 
been  made  at  his  office  regarding  the  ability  of  Canadian  manufacturers  to  furnish 
supplies.  A  specification  of  the  tubing  in  demand  is  on  file  at  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa  (refer  file  No.  T.I.F.),  and  can  be  obtained  on  applica- 
tion. 

Firms  in  a  position  to  quote  should  furnish  full  particulars  to  the  Birmingham 
office,  which  would  be  immediately  placed  before  all  the  bedstead  makers  in  this 
district. 
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THE  "  MADE-IN  CANADA  "  STAMP. 

Importance  of  Making  the  Mark  Distinct  on  Shipments  for  Australia. 

Following  are  extracts  from  a  letter  received  by  Mr.  D.  H.  Ross,  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner,  in  Melbourne,  Australia,  from  a  leading-  lumber  dealer  of  Australia: — 

The  time  has  now  come  when  each  part  of  the  Empire  must  and  should  do  its 
best  to  help  the  other,  and  there  is  no  better  way  of  making  a  success  of  this  than  by 
trading.  I  am  not  a  believer  in  a  preference  tariff,  but  do  believe  in  preference  to  our 
own  race,  and  if  my  suggestions  were  carried  out  I  see  no  reason  why  the  greater  part 
of  the  Oregon  (and  I  might  add,  other  lines)  should  not  come  from  Canada. 

In  the  past  you  have  not  had  a  fair  share  of  our  trade.  It  would  be  as  well  to 
take  a  few  figures  based  on  the  year  before  the  war  (1913).  We  are  safe  in  basing  it 
on  the  size  12  by  6  and  its  equivalent  and  over.  We  find  the  imports  of  Oregon  or 
Douglas  pine  into  the  Commonwealth  were: — 

Canada   3,890,000  feet  super. 

United  States   123,145,000 

These  figures  should  be  reversed,  or  at  all  times  altered  materially,  say,  two-thirds 
from  Canada  and  one-third  from  the  United  States. 

Keep  this  well  before  you:  Whilst  the  war  is  on  trade  is  brisk  and  men  are  in 
constant  work,  whether  at  their  own  special  trade  or  at  something  else.  When  the 
war  is  over  no  one  knows  what  will  take  place  and  it  is  for  us  all  to  try  to  make  work 
within  our  own  Empire.  My  suggestion  is  this,  that  all  timber  coming  from  Canada 
should  be  branded  at  each  end  with  word  "  Canada." 

A  well-organized  campaign  is  necessary,  also  keep  this  well  before  you:  The 
timber  merchant  does  not  count,  it  is  the  architect  and  the  general  public.  The 
architects  specify  fully  80  per  cent  of  the  Oregon  used,  and  if  in  their  specifications 
Canadian  Oregon  or  Douglas  pine  is  mentioned  the  trade  must  stock  it  or  lose  the 
business.  If  the  Institute  of  Architects  decide  upon  this  course  then  the  trade  must 
follow.  It  is  no  use  the  trade  trying  to  supply  American,  as  the  clerk  of  works  will 
only  send  it  back;  besides  this,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  some  inspector  going 
round  the  yards  to  see  that  they  hold  stocks  of  Canadian. 

Besides  the  brand  "  Canada,"  there  should  also  be  a  mill  brand,  for  this  reason  : 
It  makes  keen  rivalry  amongst  the  mills  and  leads  to  better  average  shipments.  All 
the  Baltic  mills  brand  the  whole  of  their  output.  It  has  been  made  a  success  of  here, 
then  why  should  it  not  be  with  your  Oregon?  It  goes  without  saying  that  the  rail- 
ways and  the  Public  Works  Department,  both  large  consumers,  would  always  specify 
Canadian  Oregon. 

The  freight  on  Oregon  has  always  been  far  higher  than  the  f.o.b.  cost.  I  take 
it  you  would  always  be  on  a  level  with  freights.  This  being  so,  if  your  timber  were 
branded  and  specified  you  might  obtain  2s,  per  1,000  feet  more;  this  is  under  2id. 
per  100  feet.  As  the  distributing  trade,  which  is  an  association  and  bound  to  prices, 
have  a  very  fair  margin  on  Oregon,  3d.  per  100'  feet  not  yet  6d.  per  100  feet  is  not 
going  to  act  against  yours  in  any  way.  If  the  architects  specify  and  you  brand,  the 
trade  must  buy  and  can  then  afford  to  pay  slightly  more  for  yours. 

So  soon  as  the  first  cargo  is  landed  in  Melbourne  the  representative  would  go  on 
to  Sydney  and  do  the  same  there.  The  Sydney  market  will  be  more  difficult  to  work 
than  the  Victorian,  still  at  the  moment  there  is  a  patriotic  wave  going  through  the 
whole  of  the  Commonwealth  and  if  you  move  at  once  you  will  undoubtedly  obtain 
the  benefit.  It  is  no  use  waiting  until  the  war  is  over.  You  are  aware  Sydney 
imports  far  more  Oregon  than  Victoria,  yet  it  is  Victoria  that  will  take  on  the  brand- 
ing quicker  than  New  South  Wales,  and  if  it  once  takes  in  Victoria,  it  will  through 
the  rest  of  the  states. 
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I  cannot  too  strongly  emphasize  the  fact  that  every  one  within  this  Common- 
wealth would  prefer  to  trade  with  Canada  in  preference  to  the  United  States,  pro- 
vided they  are  sure  of  getting  their  supplies  and  of  equal  quality.  You  may  state 
that  the  United  States  in  order  to  regain  the  market  would  cut  the  prices.  I  doubt 
it  for  you  must  remember  it  is  on  the  f.o.b.  Freights  must  not  be  taken  into  account. 
Even  if  she  did  it  is  the  architects  and  the  general  public  that  will  decide  the  ques- 
tion and,  as  stated  there  is  a  fairly  large  margin  between  the  wholesale  and  the  dis- 
tributing trade.    It  will  not  pay  the  timber  merchants  to  take  American. 

In  the  past  the  trade  has  been  done  chiefly  through  the  large  American  commis- 
sion houses  who  have  speculated  not  only  on  the  timber  itself  but  also  on  the  freights. 
I  am  firmly  under  the  impression  that  had  the  branding  been  adopted  before,  the 
United  States  would  not  have  had  the  same  chances,  still  these  American  commission 
houses  are  not  blocked  from  doing  trade,  as  they  can  still  .buy  Canadian  Oregon  and 
naturally  if  the  preference  is  for  Canadian  they  are  going  to  do  so. 

By  acting  quickly  you  have  an  advantage.  Trade  here  is  dull  and  there  are  not 
many  buyers  about  and  stocks  are  being  gradually  worked  down,  so  that  the  risk  you 
run  at  the  moment  is  practically  nil.  Another  fact  you  must  not  overlook  is  that 
many  of  the  cargoes  coming  from  America  have  not  been  satisfactory,  and  even  lately 
there  have  been  a  good  many  complaints.  No  doubt  we  will  have  the  same  from 
Canada,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  I  suggest  that  each  mill  should  have  its  own  brand, 
as  the  trade  will  then  know  which  is  the  best.  We  now  sell  brands  of  all  timbers — 
why  not  of  Oregon? 


MARKET  FOR  SILO  MATERIALS  IN  ARGENTINA. 

The  London  Times  Trade  Supplement  says  that  cattle  breeders  and  farmers 
generally  in  the  Argentine  Eepublic  have  been  impressed  during  recent  months  with 
the  necessity  for  being  better  provided  with  storage  facilities  for  feeding-stuffs.  This 
is  due  to  the  drought  and  damage  by  locusts.  Attention  has  consequently  again  been 
turned  to  the  building  of  silos.  As  these  are  to  some  extent  being  taken  in  hand 
by  local  contractors,  the  demand  is  not  so  much  for  imported  steel  silos  as  for  the 
metal  parts  used  in  the  reinforced  concrete  constructions.  Machinery  for  preparing 
ensilage  and  filling  the  silos  will,  however,  have  to  be  imported,  and  there  is  a  prospect 
of  considerable  business  during  the  next  two  or  three  years  for  a  firm  who  will 
demonstrate  the  advantages  of  suitable  installations. 


BRITISH  PUBLICATION  ADVOCATES  DECIMAL  COINAGE. 

The  following  reprint  from  the  Economist,  advocating  the  establishing  of  a 
decimal  coinage  in  the  United  Kingdom,  should  be  of  interest,  in  view  of  the  growing 
discussion  among  exporters  and  manufacturers  on  the  relative  merits  and  disad- 
vantages of  the  general  adoption  of  the  metric  system  throughout  the  British 
Empire : — 

In  order  to  bring  the  question  of  decimal  coinage  definitely  .before  the  country, 
the  Associated  Chambers  of  Commerce  have  decided  to  introduce,  if  they  are  per- 
mitted to  do  so,  a  Bill  into  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  immediate  establishment 
of  a  decimal  system  of  money  in  this  country.  During  the  past  few  weeks  we  have 
published  several  letters  on  this  subject,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  there  is 
at  the  present  time  a  far  greater  chance  of  making  progress  than  has  ever  been  the 
case  before. 
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ENGINEERS  SEE  WAY  TO  OVERCOMING  DIFFICULTY. 

The  reasons  for  pressing:  the  establishment  of  decimal  coinage  are  twofold:  first, 
that  decimal  coinage  in  itself  would  be  a  convenience  in  banking  and  in  account- 
keeping  generally,  and  secondly,  that  without  decimal  coinage  it  is  impossible  to 
introduce  the  metric  system.  On  the  latter  point  a  few  words  of  explanation  are 
necessary.  For  a  long  time  past  there  has  been  almost  universal  agreement  that  the 
introduction  of  the  metric  system  would  immensely  facilitate  the  expansion  of 
British  trade  in  foreign  countries.  There  are  difficulties  in  the  way,  especially  in 
connection  with  the  engineering  trade,  because  so  many  well-known  standards  have  been 
built  up  upon  the  inch  instead  of  upon  the  millimetre.  But  there  is  growing  evidence 
that  the  engineers  themselves  see  their  way  to  overcoming  gradually  these  difficulties. 
x\t  any  rate,  it  is  significant  that  electrical  engineering  is  almost  entirely  based  upon 
a  system  of  metric  standards.  It  may  be  assumed,  therefore,  that  the  surviving 
opposition  to  the  introduction  of  the  metric  system  would  disappear  if  the  crucial 
difficulty  of  the  coinage  could  be  surmounted.  That  difficulty,  in  one  word,  is  that  it 
is  impossible  to  work  to  the  metric  system,  which  is  essentially  decimal,  with  a 
non-decimal  system  of  coinage.  On  this  point  the  following  passage  from  a  letter 
written  by  a  large  firm  of  electrical  engineers  is  worth  quoting: — 

"  One  has  seen  it  suggested  that  a  change  in  the  weights  and  measures  might  be 
made  without  changing  the  coinage;  but  I  should  like  to  point  out  that  I  have  triecT 
to  do  this  in  our  own  works  and  have  found  it  quite  impracticable;  one  can  weigh  in 
pounds  and  decimals  of  a  pound,  but  it  is  useless  when  one  has  to  reckon  the  price  in 
shillings,  which  are  divided  into  12  parts.  The  fact  is,  of  course,  that  a  duodecimal 
system  would  have  been  infinitely  superior  to  a  decimal  one,  but  unfortunately 
Providence  provided  us  with  ten  fingers  instead  of  twelve,  and  so  we  went  wrong 
from  the  beginning.  Now  we  must  do  the  best  we  can  under  the  circumstances,  and 
take  our  fingers  as  we  find  them." 

INTRODUCTION  AT   ONCE   IS  POSSIBLE. 

To  this  letter  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  that  even  were  it  possible  to  introduce 
the  metric  system  solely  for  the  sake  of  our  foreign  trade,  we  should  lose  the  greater 
part  of  the  convenience  of  that  system  unless  it  were  accompanied  by  the  establishment 
of  a  decimal  system  of  coinage. 

That  being  the  case  the  path  of  wisdom  is  to  begin  with  decimal  coinage,  and 
the  point  we  wish  to  press  is  that  the  introduction  of  decimal  coinage  can  be  made 
at  once,  leaving  the  nation  afterwards  gradually  to  adopt  metric  weights  and  measures 
as  their  convenience  forces  itself  upon  the  attention  of  manufacturers  and  commercial 
men.  But  if  decimal  coinage  is  to  be  introduced  at  once,  or  in  any  reasonable  time, 
there  must  be  no  time  wasted  over  fancy  systems. 

A  writer  advocates  the  adoption  of  the  American  dollar.  Apart  from  very 
important  questions  of  sentiment,  the  substitution  of  the  dollar  for  the  sovereign 
would  involve  a  confusing  change  in  the  practice  of  international  commerce  and 
banking.  The  English  sovereign  is  a  unit  of  value  to  which  the  whole  world  is 
accustomed.  It  might  also  be  described  as  the  keystone  of  our  international  banking 
position,  and  any  interference  with  it  is  open  to  grave  objections,  though  there  is 
some  attraction  in  a  suggestion  for  unifying  our  currency  with  that  of  Canada  and 
the  United  States. 

ABOLITION  OF  FARTHING  PRINCIPAL  CHANGE. 

Starting  from  this  point  the  rest  is  comparatively  simple.  We  have  already  a 
coin  representing  the  tenth  part  of  a  sovereign — the  florin.  We  have  also  the  farth- 
ing, representing  the  nine  hundred  and  sixtieth  part  of  a  sovereign.  The  main  change 
required  is  the  abolition  of  the  farthing  and  the  introduction  of  a  new  coin  in  its 
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place  representing  the  thousandth  part  of  a  sovereign.  By  preference  this  new  coin 
should  be  called  a  "  mil."  It  is  worth  while  in  passing  to  lay  stress  on  this  matter 
of  nomenclature.  A  good  many  people  have  suggested  that  the  new  coin  should  be 
treated  as  the  hundredth  part  of  a  florin  and  called  a  cent.  The  main  objection  to 
that  course  is  that  in  the  United  States  and  in  Canada  the  word  "  cent "  is  already 
applied  to  a  coin  approximately  equal  in  value  to  one-half  penny  and  it  would  lead 
to  very  great  and  entirely  unnecessary  confusion  if  we  used  the  same  word  for  a  coin 
approximately  equal  to  a  farthing. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  word  "  cent,"  quite  apart  from  American  and  Cana- 
dian use,  has  already  been  done  to  death.  In  Ceylon  the  cent  means  the  hundredth 
part  of  a  rupee,  and  we  have  also  in  France  centimes,  and  in  Italy  centisimi.  It 
would  be  a  very  great  convenience  to  have  an  entirely  separate  word,  and  the  word 
"  mil "  has  the  further  advantage  that  it  emphasizes  at  once  the  relationship  with  the 
sovereign. 

NEW  COINS  LIKELY  TO  BE  REQUIRED. 

For  the  moment  all  that  is  necessary  is  that  this  new  coin  should  be  issued  from 
the  mint  and  should  be  made  legal  tender  at  the  rate  of  25  mils  for  6d.  Simultane- 
ously bankers  and  the  commercial  community  generally  should  be  authorized  to  keep 
accounts  in  pounds,  florins,  mills,  instead  of  in  pounds,  shillings,  pence.  It  would 
probably  be  necessary  also  to  coin  a  5-mil  and  a  10-mil  piece  and  to  suppress  the 
present  3-penny  piece.  But  these  are  details  with  which  we  need  not  for  the  moment 
deal. 

The  point  we  wish  to  press  is  that  the  introduction  of  decimal  coinage  is  essen- 
tially a  matter  in  which  the  bankers  of  the  city  ,  of  London  ought  to  take  the  lead. 
Sir  Edward  Holden  a  few  weeks  ago  expressed  himself  strongly  on  this  subject,  and 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  most  London  bankers  and  provincial  bankers  are 
in  favour  of  the  proposed  reform.  But  merely  passive  approval  is  useless.  We 
strongly  urge  that  the  bankers  of  the  city  of  London  should  organize  a  conference 
in  the  city,  to  be  followed  by  a  deputation  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  press . 
upon  him  definite  proposals  for  immediate  action.  It  is  peculiarly  important  that 
this  should  be  done  without  delay,  for  in.  a  few  weeks  the  war  council  of  the  Empire 
will  be  assembling,  and  it  will  be  a  matter  of  the  greatest  advantage  if  before  that 
council  separates  an  agreement  could  be  reached  for  introducing  the  metric  system  of 
weights  and  measures  throughout  the  British  Empire. 

,  PREVIOUS  ACTION  BY  DOMINIONS',  AND  COLONIES. 

Probably  most  of  our  readers  have  by  this  time  forgotten  that  the  very  important 
Colonial  Conference  of  1902,  over  which  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain  presided,  passed  a 
resolution  in  favour  of  the  adoption  of  the  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures 
for  use  within  the  Empire.  Acting  upon  that  resolution,  Mr.  Chamberlain  sent  a 
circular  letter  to  the  governors  of  all  the  dominions  and  colonies.  Without  exception 
the  replies  received  were  all  favourable,  but  the  general  note  struck  was  that  the 
Mother  Country  must  lead  the  way.  The  Commonwealth  Parliament  expressed  this 
view  to  an  explicit  resolution ;  the  Parliament  of  Cape  Town  implicitly  said  the  same 
thing.  The  latter  also  urged  the  necessity  of  linking  the  questiqn  of  decimal  coin- 
age with  the  question  of  metric  weights  and  measures.  This  point  was  further  empha- 
sized by  the  Chambers  of  Mines  and  Commerce  in  the  Transvaal. 
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CANADIAN  PRODUCE  PRICES  IN  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  has  furnished  the  following  market 
quotations  for  Canadian  produce  for  the  week  ended  February  14,  1917 : — 
Cheese — 

Bristol   150/  154/    per  cwt. 

Liverpool   150/  lol/  n 

London   156/  158/ 

Glasgow   •   154/  150/  m 

Butter- 
Bristol   -  -     per  cwt. 

Liverpool   -  -  n 

London   -        -  -  » 

Glasgow   -  -  ii 

Bacon  (sides) — 

Bristol   122/  124/    per  cwt. 

Liverpool   122/  124/ 

London                                                  ,   121/  125/ 

Glasgow   126/  128/ 

Hams  (long  cut,  green) — 

Bristol   -  -     per  cwt. 

Liverpool    115/  120/ 

London   116/  120/ 

Glasgow       -  •    -  M 
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BRITISH  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCE  IMPORTS. 

This  account  furnished  by  the  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  in  London, 
shows  the  quantities  of  certain  kinds  of  agricultural  produce  imported  into  the  United 

Kingdom  in  the  week  ended  February  17,  1917,  together  with  quantities  imported  the 
corresponding  week  of  the  previous  year: — 


Quantities. 

1916. 

1917. 

Animals  living — 

Shfiftn  and  lambs  .  

  No. 

i  n 

1U 

ox 

AO 

Swine.  .     ii 

Fresh  Meat- 
Pork  

Meat,  unenumerated — 

 Cwt. 

81,132 
65,586 
11,617 

12,213 

87,619 
68,660 
14,074 

20,232 

Salted  or  Preserved  Meat — 

Pork     h 

Meat,  unenumerated — 

Salted  

Meat  preserved  otherwise  than  by  salting  (including  tinned  and  canned)  m 

145,891 
1,533 
23,264 
921 

823 
15,323 

169.351 
1,044 

28,808 
894 

614 
16,770 

Dairy  Produce  and  Substitutes — 

Butter. .  

52,940 
46,951 
33,191 

73,376 
47,507 
38,877 

Egg*  

Poultry   . 

Game  

 Gt.  Hnd. 

 Value  £ 

25,155 

156,396  ' 
53,021 
218 

28,203 
110 
109,339 

46,026 
224 

Lard                                                           . . . .   

 Cwt. 

5,551 
24,722 

9,595 
30,780 

Corn,  Grain,  Meal  and  Flour — 

Wheat  

Peas  

Beans  

Particulars 
[discontinued 
temporarily. 

Fruit,  raw- 
Hay  

Hops  

 Ton. 

 Cwt. 

23,959 
1,598 
25 
5,197 

67,590 
4 

213 
156 
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JAPAN'S  NEW  PLACE  IN  THE  COMMERCIAL  WORLD. 

The  following  abstract  from  Kelly's  Monthly  Trade  Review,  will  be  illustrative 
of  the  commercial  strides  made  by  our  Japanese  ally  since  1914 : — 

One  of  the  most  striking  facts  about  Japan,  and  one  of  equally  striking  portent, 
is  that  it  occupies  in  relation  to  the  Asiatic  coast  a  position  very  similar  to  the 
situation  of  the  British  Isles  with  reference  to  Europe,  and  including  the  stretches 
of  water  which  separate  the  islands,  has  a  total  length  of  more  than  2,500  miles, 
with  an  area  of  258,794  square  miles,  including  Formosa,  part  of  Shaghalien,  Chosen, 
etc.,  or  rather  more  than  twice  the  area  of  the  British  Isles.  The  population  is 
approximately  about  70,000,000,  a  figure  which  includes  the  peoples  of  recently 
acquired  territory.  The  four  principal  islands  forming  Japan  (proper)  are  Hak- 
kaido,  Honshiu,  Shikoku  and  Kyu  Shiu.  The  Kurile  Islands,  northwards,  were 
ceded  to  Japan  in  1875  by  Russia,  while  southwards  Kyu  Shiu  is  linked  up  with 
Formosa  (Taiwan)  by  the  Ryu-Kyu  Islands.  Formosa  was  ceded  by  China  in  1895, 
and  the  Japanese  portion  of  Saghalien  by  Russia  in  1905,  when  Japan's  sphere. of 
influence  is  Chosen  (Korea)  was  also  recognized.  By  reason  of  geographical  position 
and  proximity  Japan  would  appear  to  be  thrown  more  into  contact  with  America 
than  with  Europe. 

Japan's  forest  area  is  nearly  50,000,000  acres,  her  corn  crops  cover  15,000,000 
acres,  her  green  crops  5,000,000  acres,  while  1,250,000  acres  are  devoted  to  the  culti- 
vation of  the  mulberry  tree.  Copper,  coal  and  petroleum  are  the  chief  minerals  in 
course  of  exploitation,.  Her  chief  imports  are  flour,  raw  cotton,  machinery,  railway 
rolling-stock,  rice  and  oil-cake,  while  her  principal  exports  consist  of  silk,  cotton, 
copper,  matches,  straw-plait,  sugar,  coal,  porcelain,  bronze  and  lacquer  ware,  with  the 
recent  addition  on  a  huge  scale  of  munitions  and  materials  of  war,  of  which,  in  1915, 
she  sent  to  Russia  quantities  amounting  in  value  to  £20,000,000,  a  figure  largely 
exceeded  in  1916. 


THE  EFFECTS  OF  WAR. 

War  appears  to  be  the  great  sign-post  in  the  history  of  Japan's  foreign  trade. 
In  1887  the  value  of  that  foreign  trade  was  only  yen  96,710,000,  but  in  1897 — two 
years  after  the  Chinese  war — it  had  risen  to  yen  382,440,000,  and  in  1907,  a  similar 
period  after  her  disagreement  with  Russia,  the  total  was  yen  926,880,000,  a  series 
of  remarkable  progressions,  which  are  accounted  for  by  the  immensely  increased 
demand  in  foreign  markets  for  Japanese  goods,  and  the  enormous  expansion 
in  industrial  enterprises  experienced  within  the  Empire.  In  1915  the  figures,  exclud- 
ing Korea  and  Formosa,  were: — 

Imports.    '  Exports. 
Yen  532,450,000  708,307,000 

Up  to  the  year  1915  imports  had  almost  invariably  been  in  excess  of  exports, 
and  here  the  effect  of  her  increased  export  of  munitions  and  other  necessaries  to  the 
Allies  is  at  once  apparent,  coupled  with  an  additional  increase  in  the  export  of  various 
articles  to  Eastern  countries  to  replace  European  goods  cut  off  by  the  war.  The 
following  table  shows  more  explicitly  the  progress  we  have  just  outlined,  and,  in 
addition,  furnishes  some  detail  regarding  Japan's  relations  with  various  countries 
which  interest  us  in  our  survey: — 
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In 

thousands 

of  yen. 

japans  exports  to — 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

OA    H  A  O 

z9,79Z 

32,870 

no   A  O  C 

o<s,08o 

68,494 

43,871 

O  A   O  O  A 

bO,  JaO 

31,209 

42,293 

13,488 

13,132 

9,9  62 

3,0'80 

3,706 

2,361 

- 

Z,D41 

A  CQ7 

4,sy  i 

1  Q  c  0 

i,y  do 

11    0  0  Q 

ii,zoy 

1  7  o  Q  r 

18,412 

OA  All 

11,097 

3,012 

1,322 

937 

54'5 

lbs,  /  uy 

184,473 

196,539 

204,142 

4,80'8 

5,090 

4,994 

7,024 

114,824 

154,661 

1  CO  971 

lbz,o  i  1 

141  123 

23,648 

29,873 

26,048 

42,202 

3  070 

O,  0  'i  o 

i  971 

78  9QQ 

8,629 

8,638 

10,869 

10  AQ  0 

i  o ,  u  y  O 

Japan's  imports  from — 

111    1vK  »7 

1  1  C  1  A  T 

lib, 14  t 

1  0  0  75  7 

no  9  A  9 

Oo,Uo4 

5,421 

5,829 

4,371 

3,891 

61,076 

68,395 

44,922 

o,y  iy 

9,088 

9,448 

C  Jen 

070 

74 

A  1 

41 

A  A 

4U 

£07 
Oil  I 

803 

1,078 

753 

On  0 

zy  y 

3,241 

3,890 

1,906 

■7  A 

United  States 

81  251 

127,016 

122,408 

96,771 

102,534 

*665 

1,844 

l',073 

1,063 

.  .  62,000 

54,807 

61,223 

58,306 

85,848 

.  .  99,696 

134,742 

173,174 

160,324 

147,585 

Russian  Asia  

509 

669 

750 

1,026 

3,564 

12,792 

14,943 

14,580 

28,571 

Another  significant  feature  typifying  the  prosperity  of  Japan  since  the  war — and 
we  all  rejoice  to  see  our  Ally  prospering — is  that  at  the  outbreak  of  war  Japan's 
treasury  reserve  was  £10,000,000,  but  by  the  summer  of  1916  this  reserve  had  swollen 
to  the  sum  of  £60,000,000  in  gold.  Her  annual  excess  of  imports,  averaging  about 
£4,500,000,  in  addition  to  the  large  sums  required  to  pay  interest  on  her  foreign  loans, 
has  swung  over  to  the  other  side,  and  she  now  shows  a  very  substantial  excess  of 
exports  over  imports  (over  £8,000,000  for  the  half  of  1916).,  Japan  has  entered  upon  a 
new  era  of  commerce;  she  is  supplying  the  place  hitherto  filled  by  Western  countries, 
and  her  merchant  shipping  is  doing  splendidly.  The  old  pre-war  statistics,  per  capita, 
as  given  here: — 

Per  head  of  population.  Revenue.         Debt.  Trade. 

Japan   £1  3s.  £5  4s.  £2 

have  gone  by  the  board,  and  a  great  commercial  future  is  assured. 

Amongst  foreign  customers  we  find  that  Asia  ranks  first  in  the  export  trade, 
America  second  and  Europe  third. 

Japan  obtains  her  manufactured  goods  chiefly  from  Europe,  and  her  raw  materials 
and  provisions  mainly  from  Eastern  sources.  It  is  by  an  examination  of  a  country's 
imports  and  exports  that  we  judge  its  progression  or  decline,  its  prosperity  or  retro- 
gression, and  such  a  test  is  applied  with  the  most  favourable  results  to  Japan.  As 
the  country  has  advanced  industrially,  so  have  her  manufactures  increased  steadily 
year  by  year,  until,  in  addition  to  satisfying  home  demands,  they  have  been  exported 
in  considerable  volume,  a  fact  which,  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  decrease  in 
the  import  of  manufactured  goods  (except  in  machinery  and  a  few  other  special 
lines),  explains  the  extraordinary  development  in  Japanese  foreign  trade.  For 
instance,  cotton  yarn,  once  a  large  import,  has  practically  ceased  to  be  imported; 
so  with  cotton  cloths,  sheetings,  muslins,  flannels,  blankets,  the  general  tendency 
being  towards  the  import  of  crude  or  half-finished  manufactures,  and  raw  materials, 
and  the  export  of  finished  articles.  Even  in  the  manufacture  -of  machinery,  looms, 
mill  equipment,  etc.,  Japan  has  progressed  very  materially  internally  during  the  last 
five  years,  and  the  export  of  such  mill  equipment  during  the  first  eight  months  of 
1916  was  1,145,993  yen,  as  compared  with  475,056  yen  for  the  corresponding  period 
of  1915. 

And  yet  industrial  and  commercial  Japan  is  only  in  its  infancy! 
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This  is  proved  by  two  sets  of  statistical  extracts:  the  first,  by  the  fact  that  in 
1913  the  value  of  machinery,  iron,  woollen  stuffs,  cotton  goods,  and  paper  imported 
from  abroad,  was  18  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  Japan's  import  trade;  the  second, 
by  the  fact  that  in  the  same  year  the  value  of  foreign  trade  per  head  of  the  Japanese 
population  was  only  yen  25,  as  against  England's  yen  250,  or  still  considerably  behind 
the  corresponding  figures  of  Spain  or  Portugal.  Nevertheless,  this  is  a  vigorous 
infancy,  calculated  to  grow  into  such  a  strong  maturity  as  shall  eventually  place 
Japan  in  a  position,  commercially,  such  as  Germany  occupied  before  the  war  for 
there  are  many  factors  in  the  situation  which  lead  us  to  predict  the  replacement  of 
Germany  in  the  world's  markets  by  Japan.  Here  are  a  few  concrete  instances  of  the 
growth  of  this  same  vigorous  infancy,  in  the  shape  of  goods  supplied  to  European 
belligerents,  after  taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that  we  have  good  reason  to 
believe  certain  important  Japanese  exports  do  not  figure  in  any  official  returns  at  all 
during  the  continuance  of  hostilities. 

Exports  in  Yen,  during  8  months  ended  August  31.  ■ 

1913.  1914.  1915. 

Woollen  cloths  and  serges   147,000  72,000  14,221,000 

Boots  and  shoes   100,000  82,000  4,548,000 

Rubber  tyres     574,000  2,045,000 

Copper   (ingots,  plates,  wire)   18,134,000  19,633,000  30,620,000 

Antimony   297,000  421,000  3,657,000 

Metal  manufactures   2,324,000  2,478,000  4,939,000 

Drugs,  chemicals,  etc   15,966,000  15,770,000  20,071,000 

The  prosperity  of  Japan  is  closely  bound  up  with  the  welfare  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  overthrow  of  Germany,  for  she  is  at  one  with  us  in  a  firm  resolve  to  prosecute 
the  war  until  a  complete  and  lasting  victory  has  been  secured  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  world's  peace.  To  help  us  she  has  purchased  her  own  bonds  on  the  London 
and  Paris  markets;  to  increase  our  dollar  credit  in  the  United  States  (by  taking 
advantage  of  the  more  favourable  rate  of  exchange  on  that  country  ruling  in  Tokyo 
than  in  London),  she  has  taken  up  £20,000,000  of  British  exchequer  bonds,  in  connec- 
tion with  which  the  great  success  of  the  recent  British  loan  in  Japanese  currency  is 
a  matter  upon  which  both  nations  can  congratulate  themselves;  she  has  been  a  con- 
siderable purchaser  of  American  securities,  and  the  general  economic  development 
of  the  country  is  also  a  primary  object  of  the  Government.  Until  quite  recently 
sheet-glass  was  a  prominent  import;  now  it  is  being  manufactured  in  Japan  in  suffi- 
cient quantities  to  even  allow  a  surplus  for  export;  she  is  supplying  paper,  formerly 
produced  from  Europe,  to  China,  India,  and  other  Eastern  consumers;  she  is  now 
able  to  meet  her  home  demand  for  flour  and  provide  an  excess  for  export;  her  raw 
silk  exports  have  recovered  their  pre-war  eminence;  her  cotton-spinning  companies 
have  earned  high  profits,  and  the  country  generally  has  been  converted  from  a 
borrower  into  a  lender,  with  a  widespread  determination  to  capture  German  trade 
and  keep  it.  In  this  determination  there  is  the  frankest  desire  to  preserve  the  fullest 
degree  of  friendship  with  the  United  Kingdom,  for  the  Japanese  realize  that 
the  British  have  been  their  best  friends,  and  that  the  achievements  of  their 
nation  have  been  rendered  possible  very  largely  by  British  art,  skill,  enterprise  and 
industry,  as  well  as  kindly  interest  and  practical  assistance.  Especially  in  her  shipping 
have  Englishmen  been  pre-eminently  useful  and  valuable  to  Japan;  the  first  Japanese 
warships  and  naval  armament  were  constructed  by  Englishmen,  and  the  development 
of  her  mercantile  marine  was  for  long  in  the  hands  of  Britishers;  the  Government 
instructor  in  naval  architecture  has  always  been  a  Briton,  and  much  the  same  holds 
good  in  connection  with  railways,  lighthouses,  telegraphs  and  mining  engineering. 
All  these  factors  tend  for  harmony  and  the  best  fruits  of  our  happy  alliance. 

Let  us  briefly  touch  on  a  few  of  the  staple  industries  of  Japan,  such  trades  as  those 
connected  with  cottons,  woollens  and  silks. 
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THE  COTTON  INDUSTRY. 

',  Cotton  is  the  national  clothing  of  the  east,  and  without  its  cotton  industry  Japan 
vcould  not  qualify  as  a  manufacturing  country  in  the  real  sense  of  the  term.  In  1860 
there  was  not  a  cotton-spinning  frame  in  the  country;  in  1886  there  were  only  fifteen 
small  mills,  but  in  1900  there  were  over  1,000,000  spindles  at  work,  and  at  the  present 
time  there  are  over  3,000,000  spindles,  with  many  more  about  to  be  installed.  Japan 
Iherself  is  not  a  cotton-growing  country  to  any  great  extent,  but  there  are  considerable 
possibilities  in  this  direction  in  Korea  which  will  be  fully  exploited;  meanwhile  Japan 
draws  her  supplies  of  raw  cotton  in  the  following  approximate  proportions  from :  India, 
60  per  cent;  China,  8  per  cent;  United  States,  25  per  cent;  Egypt,  2  per  cent.  From 
these  figures  we  see  that  the  bulk  of  the  cotton  imported  comes  from  countries  which 
produce  only  coarse  cotton,  and  naturally  the  Japanese  finished  product  is  chiefly  a 
somewhat  thick  material.  The  tendency,  however,  is  in  the  direction  of  finer  counts, 
and  to  show  that  the  Japanese  are  not  blind  to  their  opportunities,  ic  is  only  neces- 
sary to  add  that  new  orders  for  plant,  amounting  to  £2,000,000,  have  recently  been 
given.  In  connection  with  her  imports  from  the  United  States  we  may  expect  to  see 
a  considerable  increase  here  owing  to  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  completion  of  the 
Panama  canal. 

Japan's  internal  developments  have  made  a  big  difference  to  the  import  figures, 
which,  £2,500,000  in  1906,  were  gradually  reduced  to  £1,000,000  by  1913,  with  still 
further  reductions  since  that  date.  How  this  has  affected  British  trade  is  seen  by  the 
fact  that  between  1906  and  1913  shipments  of  grey  goods  had  been  reduced  by  more 
than  50  per  cent,  and  of  prints  by  more  than  80  per  cent. 

There  is  still,  however,  ample  scope  in  Japan  for  British  goods  of  a  fineness 
unattainable  in  native  mills,  such  as  satins,  Italian  cloths,  umbrella  cloth,  cotton  vel- 
vets, Victoria  lawns  and  similar  stuffs.  Here  it  may  be  mentioned  that  Japan  is  exert- 
ing every  effort  to  strengthen  her  trade  position  in  India,  where  she  dominates  the 
demand  for  raw  cotton,  a  domination  which  conceivably  may  extend  also  to  manufac- 
tures. 

THE  WOOLLEN  INDUSTRY. 

The  war  has  seen  a  remarkable  stimulus  in  the  woollen  and  worsted  industry,  a 
stimulus  which  has  enabled  Japan  to  supply  Russia  with  millions  of  yards  of  khaki 
since  the  conflict  began.  This  heavy  woollen-goods  production  has  assumed  an  import- 
ance only  second  to  the  well-known  Japanese  industry  of  mousseline  de  laine,  or  wool 
muslin.  The  inability  to  procure  tops  (combed  wool)  from  Germany,  the  restrictions 
on  the  Bradford  trade  and  Australian  sheds  forced  the  Japanese  to  install  more  machine 
combs,  and  double  their  plant,  a  progressive  movement,  which  is  expected  to  continue 
until  Japan  is  independent  of  external  sources  except  for  wool  in  its  raw  form.  The 
muslin  mills  have  imported  in  the  past  over  4,000,000  pounds  of  mule-spun  yarn  from 
Germany  per  annum,  for  they  have  been  accustomed  to  weave  more  than  they  could 
spin  on  their  150,000  spindles. 

The  capital  engaged  in  this  industry  in  Japan  is  computed  at  about  £2,750,000 
and  heretofore  Japan  has  been  a  good  customer  to  Dewsbury  and  Bradford,  for  in 
1913  over  7,500,000  yards  of  British  woollens,  of  an  average  value  of  2s.  per  yard,  were 
exported.  It  is  significant  of  the  times  to  mention  that  woollens  at  present  going  to 
that  market  are  double  the  price  and  one-third  of  the  quantity.  There  was  also  an 
enormous  trade  with  Leeds  and  Bradford  for  worsted  coatings  and  light  worsted  stuffs, 
totalling  3,500,000  yards  in  1913,  at  about  2s.  3d.  per  yard;  present  price,  3s.  3d.  per 
yard,  and  shipments  reduced  to  one-third  of  the  former  volume. 

There  is,  however,  this  satisfactory  feature  in  connection  with  the  woollen  and 
worsted  trade,  that  the  German  merchants  in  Japan  who  handled  the  bulk  of  the  import 
have  been  swept  away,  and  the  trade  should  now  have  passed  permanently  into  British 
control,  with  every  indication  that  Japan  is  likely  to  continue  to  depend  largely  upon 
the  United  Kingdom  for  much  that  she  imported  prior  to  the  war,  since  her  opportuni- 
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ties  lie  more  in  the  direction  of  establishing  manufactures  distinctly  her  own,  and  cal- 
culated to  supply  a  big  home  demand,  than  in  duplicating  the  industries  of  more 
naturally  favoured  countries. 

THE  SILK  INDUSTRY. 

This  is  the,  first  and  greatest  of  Japanese  exports,  and  is  primarily  due  to  natural 
advantages,  the  climate  being  exceptionally  favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  the  mul- 
berry-tree and  the  rearing  of  the  silkworm,  and,  secondly,  to  the  Government's  parti- 
cular solicitude  regarding  the  industry's  welfare.  Japan  is  the  largest  exporter  of  raw 
silk  in  the  world,  and  this  raw  silk  is  thus  classified : — 

Filatures — silk  reeled  from  the  cocoon  in  the  factories. 

Re-reels — silk  already  wound  upon  the  hand-reel,  and  then  reeled  again  by 
machinery. 

Kakedas — an  inferior  and  limited  production  wound  from  the  cocoon  by  the  pri- 
mitive hand-reel. 

The  bulk  of  the  Japanese  export  of  "  raws  "  goes  to  the  United  States  and  the 
Continent  of  Europe,  but  in  the  reeling  process  there  is  an  accumulation  of  waste  silk, 
too  short  to  be  wound  properly,  and  this  is  "  spun,"  and  as  spun-silk  yarn,  exported 
chiefly  to  India  and  England.  There  is  also  the  native  product  of  "  Habutae,"  or 
"  Jap  silk,"  the  well-known  white  blouse  material  of  our  English  women  folk,  manufac- 
tured by  simple  means  in  the  home,  in  the  hand  loom,  and  also  in  the  power  loom  fac- 
tories from  the  native  raw  silk,  and  the  production  of  this  material  shows  a  yearly 
increase.  Silk  tissues,  as  apart  from  the  export  of  raw  silks,  are  exported  annually  to 
the  value  of  more  than  40,000,000  yen. 

OTHER  INDUSTRIES. 

The  production  of  dyestuffs,  drugs  and  chemicals,  and  kindred  manufactures,  is? 
engaging  the  attention  of  the  principal  business  leaders  in  Japan,  and  plans  are  pro- 
gressing apace  to  render  Japan  less  dependent  on  imports  of  these  commodities. 

Matches  have  ever  been  one  of  the  cheap  products  of  Japan,  and  export  orders  are 
active,  contracts  for  huge  quantities  of  safety  varieties  having  been  taken  from  Russia, 
China  and  India. 

A  new  industry  has  arisen  in  the  manufacture  of  a  special  kind  of  bamboo-ware 
for  America  and  Europe ;  the  manufacture  of  paper  shows  annual  progress ;  a  large  new 
steel  foundry  has  been  erected  under  Japanese  auspices  at  Anhui,  in  China,  and  new 
steel  works  are  about  to  be  built  at  Yokohama ;  the  trade  in  natural  indigo  has  revived, 
while  Japanese  ship-building  has  commanded  unprecedented  prices. 

Much  of  Japan's  recent  increase  in  world  trade  is  accounted  for  in  the  replacement 
of  goods  of  a  character  formerly  manufactured  by  Germany  and  Austria,  and  we  may 
assume  with  some  certainty  that  Japan  will  consolidate  her  commercial  conquests 
sufficiently  to  enable  her  to  cope  with  any  European  competitor  by  the  time  the  Teutonic 
powers  are  again  in  a  position  to  resume  their  former  export  trade.  The  Germans 
exported  goods  which  the  world  still  calls  for,  and  will  still  require,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  Japan  has  unquestionable  advantages  over  other  countries  in  the  task  of 
supplying  similar  goods. 

Geographically,  she  possesses  advantages  for  the  eastern  trade  which  are  denied  to 
any  European  country;  her  natural  resources,  her  remarkably  intelligent  population, 
blessed  with  an  extraordinary  facility  for  acquiring  the  crafts  and  skill  of  other  nations, 
and  in  many  instances  affording  proof  of  the  pupil  outshining  the  tutor;  the  wonder- 
ful prehensile  skill  of  the  Japanese  workman;  the  equally  pronounced  contemplative 
faculty  of  the  race,  coupled  with  the  vital  fact  that  the  country's  affairs  are  directed 
by  sagacious  and  wise  rulers  with  highly-developed  administrative  and  organizing 
powers — all  tend  to  prove  that  Japan  can  supply  with  complete  success  the  place  for- 
merly filled  in  the  east  by  the  penetrative  German.  Particularly  should  this  hold  good 
in  respect  to  China,  where  the  wily  Teuton  had  established  his  foothold  so  firmly. 
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But  it  is  certain  that  Germany  will  not  be  alone  in  finding  Japan  a  formidable 
competitor.  America  will  also  experience  her  influence,  and  the  same  remark  applies 
to  Great  Britain;  but  in  our  case  commercial  rivalry  can  be  turned  to  the  advantage 
of  the  parties  concerned.  It  is  notorious  how  confiding  British  manufacturers  have 
allowed  their  business  in  foreign  countries  to  be  conducted  by  German  agents,  to  their 
own  and  the  nation's  detriment;  but  this  has  passed  away,  and  Japanese  buyers  are 
anxious  to  co-operate  with  British  exporters  in  deflecting  German  trade  into  British 
channels,  and  such  co-operation  as  is  here  implied  can  well  be  extended  for  mutual 
benefit.  Now  Japan,  by  reason  of  these  natural  advantages  we  have  enumerated,  by 
reason  of  cheap  and  plentiful  labour,  State  subsidies  and  interest,  and  the  marked 
ability  of  her  workmen,  is  far  better  able  to  manufacture  for  export  the  low-priced 
goods  which  were  so  essentially  a  speciality  of  German  trade  than  is  the  United  King- 
dom, and  inasmuch  as  in  these  special  lines  Germany  found  a  ready  market  in  every 
country  in  the  world,  so  may  Japan  step  in  and  take  over  this  ready  market  in  similar 
lines,  and  in  a  very  short  time  she  will  find  her  position  so  firmly  established  that  the 
German  will  have  no  opportunity  to  regain  his  lost  status. 


ALLIED  ORDERS  FOR  SUPPLIES. 

Mr.  Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  London,  has  forwarded 
the  following  clipping  from  the  London  Times,  February  27,  1917,  showing  quantities 
of  articles  ordered  on  War  Office  contract  from  August  4,  1914,  to  December  31,  1916 
(including  contracts  by  the  War  Office  on  behalf  of  the  Allied  Governments)  : — 


Boots  pairs.  34,524,000 

Cap  comforters   13,326,000 

Drawers,  cotton  pairs.  5,689,000 

woollen                                                                       "  20,959,000 

flannel                                                                         "  1,037,000 

"       cotton  and  woollen,  short                                           "  1,584,000 

Gloves,  woollen                                                                          "  8,382,000 

Socks,  worsted                                                                           "  63,565,000 

Vests,  woollen  -   9,401,000 

flannel   974,000 

Blankets   21,175,000 

Cloth  for  jackets  yards.  42,330,000 

trousers                                                                     "  23,687,000 

greatcoats..                                                              "  21,558,000 

Barathea                                                                                   "  2,360,000 

Bedford  cord                                                                             "  2,305,000 

Whipcord,  drab                                                                         "  6,064,000 

Flannel  for  shirts                                                                     "  105,102,000 

"       hospital  and  miscellaneous  '                             "  7,244,000 

Duck,  tent,  cotton                                                                     "  38,060.000 

Drill,  khaki,  cotton                                                                   "  20,870,000 

"     drab,  cotton.  .                                                                  "  40,516,000 

Cotton,  grey                                                                              "  11,041,000 

Jean,  cotton  •                                                    "  46,853,000 

Flannelette,  cotton                                                                    "  23,344,000 


CURRENT  EVENTS  OF  INTEREST  IN  CHILE  AND  ARGENTINA. 

Mr.  George  Mallett,  of  Valparaiso,  Chile,  has  kindly  submitted  the  following 
particulars  with  reference  to  recent  events  of  commercial  interest  in  Chile  and 
Argentina : — 

PAN-AMERICAN  EXHIBITION. 

A  movement  is  on  foot  and  studies  are  being  made  with  the  object  if  possible 
of  holding  a  Pan-American  exhibition  at  Vina  del  Mar,  the  popular  residential 
suburb  of  Valparaiso,  in  the  early  part  of  1918. 
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NEW   COMMERCIAL  TREATY. 

The  commercial  treaties  between  the  United  States  and  South  American  Republics 
which  have  long  been  in  course  of  preparation  by  the  United  States  Government 
Trade  Department,  have  been  forwarded  to  the  South  American  Republics  for  ratifi- 
cation. 

These  treaties  propose  the  abolition  of  burdensome  taxes  upon  United  States 
commercial  travellers  in  South  America,  the  abolition  of  charges  for  use  of  South 
American  ports  by  United  States  ships,  the  establishment  of  a  gold  settlement  fund 
at  strategic  trade  centres  to  facilitate  financial  exchange,  and  other  measures  designed 
to  create  closer  trade  relations. 

The  new  trade  license  law  just  passed  by  the  Chilean  Government,  imposes  the 
obligation  of  a  license  of  1,000  pesos  on  all  commercial  travellers,  before  being  allowed 
to  do  business  in  any  department  of  the  Republic,  such  license  being  valid  only  in 
the  department  in  which  it  is  issued.  The  law  comes  into  force  in  September,  but  will 
doubtlessly  be  violently  protested  before  that  date  as  being  unworkable,  containing 
as  it  does,  a  vast  number  of  irritating  ambiguities  destined  to  provide  work  for  the 
courts. 

MARITIME  SANITARY  STATION  IN  AFRICA. 

With  reference  to  maritime  obligations  of  vessels  coming  south,  the  Chilean 
Goverment  has  issued  the  following  decree: — 

Vessels  proceeding  from  healthy  ports  in  North  American  States,  or  Mexico, 
on  the  Pacific  coast;  or  the  Atlantic,  via  the  Panama  canal,  without  calling  at  Colon, 
or  Balbao,  and  proceeding  direct  to  Chilean  ports,  to  load  nitrate,  or  discharge 
petroleum,  are  henceforth  until  further  notice,  exempt  from  calling  at  Arica,  for  the 
purpose  indicated  in  clause  2  of  article  8  of  the  regulations  of  the  Arica  sanitary 
station,  and  clause  3,  article  5  of  the  regulations  of  Maritime  Sanitary  Services, 
subject  to  the  following  provisos: — 

1.  That  the  ship  carries  a  clean  bill  of  health,  verified  by  a  Chilean  consul. 

2.  That  she  has  not  been  in  contact  with  any  other  vessel  during  the  voyage. 

3.  That  she  has  had  no  infectious  disease  on  board  necessitating  the  adoption 
of  quarantine  measures. 

The  agents  of  interested  companies  are  under  obligation  to  remit  to  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior,  a  monthly  list  of  ships  arriving  at  Chilean  ports,  together  with 
particulars  of  her  port  of  embarkation,  and  destination.  Ships  arriving  at  Chilean 
ports  without  having  complied  with  the  necessary  sanitary  obligations,  will  not  be 
received,  and  will  have  to  return  to  Arica  in  order  that  the  regulations  be  complied 
with. 

NEW  TRANSANDIXE  RAILWAY  ROUTE. 

A  commission  has  been  appointed  by  the  Chilean  Government  to  make  a  valua- 
tion of  the  works  carried  out  by  the  Southern  Railway  Construction  Company,  in  the 
construction  of  the  new  railway  from  the  Port  of  Lebu,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  to  Los 
Sauces,  in  the  interior,  with  a  view  to  acquiring  the  property  and  terminating  the 
scheme  which  has  been  paralyzed  for  lack  of  capital. 

Up  to  June,  1913,  the  company  had  spent  £405,000  sterling,  and  the  total  esti- 
mated cost  amounts  to  £919,000.  The  object  of  the  railway  is  the  establishing  of  a 
line  of  communication  between  the  port  and  the  trunk  railway,  running  through  the 
heart  of  a  valuable  carboniferous  district,  which  has  only  been  tapped  at  the  two 
extremities,  viz.,  the  port,  and  the  property  of  the  Arauco  Railway  and  Mining 
Company  at  Curinilahue.  A  supplementary  scheme  of  considerable  importance  is  the 
carrying  out  of  new  harbour  works  at  Lebu. 

A  portion  of  the  line  is  now  in  use,  from  the  port  to  Los  Alamos;  another  valu- 
able portion  of  the  coal-bearing  zone  is  comprised  in  the  next  section  of  the  line,  from 
Los  Alamos  to  Canete,  which  is  estimated  to  cost  £50,000  to  £60,000.    The  extension 
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from  Canete  to  Los  Sauces,  is  comparatively  easy,  as  the  land  is  practically  ready  to 
receive  the  rails.  Once  this  is  done,  the  only  work  of  real  difficulty  remaining  to  open 
up  communication  with  Argentina,  is  the  tunnel  of  1.122  metres  in  length  at  Nahuel- 
buta;  with  a  small  portion  wanting  between  the  existing  line  at  Curacautin,  and 
the  Pass  of  Lonquimay,  in  the  Andes  cordillera.  The  short  distance  from  the  Argen- 
tine side  of  the  Pass  to  the  present  line  at  Zapata  connects  the  two  continents,  and 
makes  practicable  the  transcontinental  steel  road  from  Lebu,  on  the  Pacific,  to  Bahia 
Blanca,  on  the  Atlantic,  or  Buenos  Aires,  on  the  river  Plate. 

The  present  conditions  of  railway  propaganda  are  as  follows: — 
Chile. — Lebu  to  Los  Alamos,  in  exploitation.    Los  Alamos  to  Los  Sauces,  in  con- 
struction.   Los  Sauces  to  Traiguen,  in  exploitation.    Traiguen  to  Pua,  in  construc- 
tion.   Pua  to  Curacautin,  in  exploitation.    Curacautin  to  Pass  of  Lonquimay,  in 
project. 

Argentina. — Pass  of  Lonquimay,  in  project  to  Zapata.  Zapata  to  Bahia  Blanca, 
in  exploitation. 

Fortunately  the  lines  on  both  sides  of  the  frontier  are  of  the  same  gauge  as  the 
trunk  lines,  so  that  passengers*  from  Santiago  would  be  enabled  to  cross  the  frontier 
via  Lonquimay,  and  by  the  Argentine  Southern  Railway  reach  Buenos  Aires,  after  a 
journey  of  one  day  and  two  nights,  without  the  inconvenience  of  changes  or  hotel 
lodgings  en  route. 

The  opening  of  this  route  will  be  a  powerful  factor  in  the  future  development  of 
the  natural  riches  of  the  south  of  Chile. 

ANGLO-CHILIAN  CONTRACT. 

The  refrigerating  establishment  in  the  straits  of  Magellan  has  contracted  to 
supply  the  British  Government  with  20,000  tons  of  frozen  meat. 

TELEGRAPHIC  COMMUNICATION  BETWEEN  CHILE  AND  PERU. 

The  installation  of  direct  telegraphic  communication  between  the  two  republics 
of  Chile  and  Peru  is  now  an  established  fact,  at  the  moderate  price  of  four  cents  per 
word. 

CHILIAN  INDUSTRIES. 

According  to  the  latest  published  official  data,  the  manufacturing  industry  is 
represented  in  Chile  at  present  by  2,406  establishments,  with  an  invested  capital,  in 
buildings,  machinery,  installations,  etc.,  of  482,981,556  pesos.*  These  employ  a  staff 
«   of  7,371,  together  with  45,551  operatives  earning  71,640,403  pesos  a  year.   Raw  material 
and  fuel  absorb  335,480,097  pesos,  producing  an  estimated  value  of  564,804,507  pesos. 

This  development  has  taken  place  since  the  introduction  of  the  customs  protective 
tariffs  of  1897. 

VALUE  OF  PROPERTY  IN  VALPARAISO. 

As  conclusive  proof  of  the  vigorous  vitality  of  the  new  Valparaiso,  which  has 
risen  Phoenix-like  from  the  ashes  of  the  ruined  city,  after  the  terrible  catastrophe  of 
August  16,  1906,  the  official  report  of  the  new  property  valuation  is  of  special  interest. 

The  total  valuation  of  ratable  property  in  the  municipal  district  of  Valparaiso 
reaches  the  respectable  sum  of  472,346,295  pesos,  being  an  increase  of  121,000,000 
above  the  old  valuation. 

VALUE  OF  PRIVATE  TAXABLE  PROPERTY  IN  CHILE. 

Property  subject  to  direct  taxation  under  the  new  law,  according  to  the  official 
valuation  just  concluded,  amounts  to  280,000  acres,  with  a  value  of  8,000  million 
pesos. 


*  Pesos  =  91*2  cents. 
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RAILWAY  FROM   LEBU  TO  LOS  ALAMOS. 

Official  authorization  has  been  granted  to  the  Chilean  Eastern  Central  Railway 
Company,  Limited,  for  the  provisional  exploitation  of  the  new  railway  from  Lebu  to 
Los  Alamos,  in  accordance  with  a  programme  submitted  to  the  President  of  the 
Republic  by  the  said  company. 

ARGENTINE  TRADE  NOTES. 

The  first  National  Bank  of  Boston  has  decided  to  open  a  branch  in  Buenos  Ayres. 
The  local  manager  of  the  Banco  Germanico  is  mentioned  as  the  local  manager  of  the 
new  bank. 

The  same  group  of  financiers  are  making  arrangements  for  the  establishing  of  a 
line  of  steamers  between  Boston  and  Buenos  Ayres,  with  the  object  of  developing  com- 
mercial exchange  between  the  two  centres. 

Another  New  Shipping  Line. 

A  fleet  of  steamers  is  being  constructed  in  Hull,  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
veying frozen  meat  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  England. 

Each  ship  will  be  8,360  tons  register,  and  have  a  carrying  capacity  of  3  million 
kilos  of  frozen  meat.  They  will  be  430  feet  long,  61  feet  3  inch  beam  and  27  feet  8 
inches  deep,  and  named  respectively  Baronesa,  Duquesa,  Marquesa,  Princesa,  and 
La  Correntine. 

War  Horses. 

In  spite  of  the  difficulties  of  transatlantic  navigation,  and  the  scarcity  of  freights, 
the  exportation  of  horses  still  continues,  having  reached  a  total  of  20,216  for  last  year, 
of  which  France  took  16,847. 

Japan  and  South  America  Steamship  Service. 

Another  Japanese  steamer  the  Daiten  Maru  has  arrived  at  Buenos  Aires.  This 
makes  the  fourth  arrival  from  the  land  of  the  crysanthemum  in  search  of  cargo  from 
South  America  to  Europe. 

New  Linseed  Oil  Industry. 

The  represenatives  of  a  powerful  Dutch  syndicate  have  arrived  in  the  Argentine, 
with  the  object  of  establishing  a  linseed  oil  factory  in  Buenos  Ayres  or  Rosario. 

In  a  conference  with  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  petition  was  made  for  special 
facilities  in  the  shape  of  freedom  from  duty  of  all  necessary  machinery  and  plant,  to 
which  the  Hon.  Minister  replied  that  the  Argentine  Government  were  only  too  eager 
to  assist  in  any  way  possible,  in  the  establishing  of  any  new  industry,  destined  to 
develop  the  productive  riches  of  the  country. 

The  syndicate  contemplates  investing  3,500,000  florins  in  the  new  venture. 

Dutch  Bank  in  Rio. 

The  "  Banco  Holandes  de  la  America  del  Sur  "  (Dutch  South  American  Bank) 
has  opened  a  branch  in  Rio  Janiero  with  ample  capital  to  attend  to  International 
negotiations. 
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THE  ASSOCIATED  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  OF  THE  BRITISH  WEST 

INDIES. 

Resolutions  Passed  at  the  First  Triennial  Meeting. 

Mr.  Edgar  Fripp,  Canadian  Commercial  Agent  in  Trinidad,  has  forwarded  the 
following  resolutions  passed  at  the  first  triennial  meeting  of  the  Associated  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  British  West  Indies,  which  was  held  in  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad, 
from  February  26  to  March  3,  1917. 

A   PREFERENTIAL  TARIFF. 

That  this  chamber  urges  on  His  Majesty's  Government  that  arrangements  should 
be  made  without  delay  to  institute  a  customs  •  tariff  such  as  will  enable  substantial 
preference  to  be  granted  to  Empire-produced  commodities  with  a  view  to  increasing 
their  production  and  exchange;  that  such  measures  as  have  been  indicated  by  the 
Paris  Economic  Conference  for  the  improvement  and  increase  of  our  trading  relations 
with  .our  allies  be  adopted  ;  that  a  substantial  surtax  be  imposed  on  goods  which  are 
the  production  of  enemy  countries;  that  such  measures  be  adopted  as  will  in  future 
prevent  the  dumping  or  subsidized  competition  of  foreign  goods  with  those  produced 
within  the  Empire,  and  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies. 

Carried  unanimously. 

THE  DUTCH  STANDARD. 

That  the  maintenance  of  the  Dutch  standard  of  colour  as  a  basis  of  duty  on 
sugar  imported  into  Canada  is  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  those  "West  Indian 
colonies  which  ship  to  Canada  under  the  reciprocity  agreement  and  that  the  Canadian 
Government  be  respectfully  invited  to  consider  the  advisability  of  adopting  the 
polariscope  test  of  quality  as  the  only  basis  which  is  now  generally  adopted  throughout 
the  world  rather  than  be  dependent  on  an  obsolete  standard  fixed  annually  in  a 
foreign  country.  The  Hon.  Secretary  was  requested  to  send  a  copy  for  the  information 
of  the  Colonial  Office,  and  one  to  Sir  George  ^.  Foster,  through  the  Commercial 
Agent  for  Canada. 

CABLE  COMMUNICATION. 

That  this  chamber  urge9  the  necessity  of  cable  communication  between  the  West 
Indian  Colonies  and  Great  Britain  passing  only  through  British  Territory;  and 
requests  His  Majesty's  Government  to  give  urgent  attention  to  the  need  of  establish- 
ing an  all-British  route. 

It  also  recommends  the  reduction  of  cable  rates  between  the  West  Indies  on  the 
one  part  and  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada  on  the  other,  a  reduced  flat  West 
Indian  rate,  and  the  application  of  a  deferred  rate  to  all  places. 

Carried  unanimously. 

TELEGRAPHS. 

That  this  chamber  desires  to  record  its  great  dissatisfaction  with  the  frequent 
delays  and  mutilations  to  West  Indian  telegraphic  messages,  and  also  the  failure  in 
some  instances  of  telegrams  to  reach  their  destinations,  and  is  strongly  of  opinion 
that  means  should  be.  provided  for  fixing  the  responsibility  of  the  same  upon  the 
telegraph  companies  and  rendering  them  liable  for  any  losses  which  may  result  to  the 
senders  or  addressees  in  consequence. 

Carried. 
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MOXTSERRAT. 

That  the  attention  of  His  Majesty's  Government  be  specially  called  to  the  Island 
of  Montserrat  with  which  no  telegraphic  communication  exists  and  to  the  urgent 
necessity  both  on  commercial  and  strategic  grounds  of  linking  up  that  island  with  its 
neighbouring  colonies  by  wireless  or  cable  communication. 

ENEMY   SHIPS  AFTER   THE  WAR. 

That  this  chamber  recommends  that: — 

(1)  Ton  for  Ton. — Enemy  ships  not  to  be  free  after  the  war,  to  extend  their 
share  of  the  world's  carrying  trade  until  the  enemy  has  replaced  all  ships  lost  by  the 
allies  owing  to  the  enemy's  particular  methods,  and  that  this  recommendation  be 
considered  in  the  terms  of  peace. 

(2)  Tonnage  Dues. — A  lower  scale  of  tonnage  dues  and  port  charges  to  apply  in 
British  ports  to  British-owned  vessels. 

(3)  Allied  and  Neutral  Shipping. — Privileges  in  British  ports  to  be  accorded  to 
allied  and  neutral  shipping  equivalent  only  to  corresponding  privileges  accorded 
by  allied  and  neutral  countries. 

(4)  Enemy  Shipping. — Enemy  shipping  to  pay  in  British  ports  higher  dues  than 
those  paid  by  other  shipping. 

(5)  Subsidies. — British  Government  subsidies  in  no  case  to  be  granted  to  enemy 
shipping. 

(6)  Foreign  Tonnage. — Foreign  tonnage  in  Empire  ports  to  conform  to  Empire 
conditions,  regarding  shipping. 

(7)  Shipping  Laws  and  British  Shipping. — Shipping  laws  and  regulations  to 
favour  the  shipment  of  goods  from  one  port  to  another  within  the  Empire  in  vessels 
under  the  British  flag  registered  in  the  Empire. 

(8)  Agreements  with  Foreign  Shipping  Companies. — No  agreements  to  be  entered 
into  by  British  shipping  companies  without  the  cognizance  of  the  Board  of  Trade  or 
other  ministerial  authority. 

(9)  Foreign  Goods. — Measures  to  be  taken  to  prevent  foreign  goods  from  being 
carried  in  British  ships  from  British  ports  at  less  rates  than  similar  British  goods. 

Carried  unanimously. 

CONSULAR  SERVICE. 

That  the  chamber  recommends  that  an  increased  efficiency  on  the  part  of  the 
British  consular  service  be  aimed  at  so  that  no  opportunity  be  lost  of  maintaining 
and  developing  West  Indian  trade  with  foreign  countries;  and  that  consuls  only  be 
appointed  who  are  British  subjects,  have  a  business  training,  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
language  of  the  country  to  which  they  are  accredited;  and  that  the  same  apply  as  far 
as  possible  to  British  consular  agents. 

Carried  unanimously. 

CERTIFICATES  OF  ORIGIN. 

That  in  order  to  prevent  trading  with  enemy  countries,  the  production  of  certifi- 
cates of  origin  of  goods  imported  from  all  foreign  countries  be  made  compulsory. 
Carried  unanimously. 

MAIL  SERVICE. 

That  this  chamber  records  its  belief  in  the  possibility  of  arranging  for  improved 
West  Indian  steamship  services,  and  recommends: — 

(1)  Colon  Steamers. — That  inquiries  should  be  made  as  to  the  possibility  of  nego- 
tiations being  entered  into  with  a  British  line  of  steamers  running  between  England 
and  Colon  and  the  Pacific  with  a  view  to  their  calling  at  such  West  Indian  islands 
as  may  be  suitable  for  the  requirements  of  the  West  Indies. 

Carried  unanimously. 
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(2)  That  failing,  or  concomitantly  with  this,  investigation  be  made  as  to  the 
possibility  of  arranging  for  a  transatlantic  service  with  the  United  Kingdom  suitable 
for  West  'Indian  requirements  when  the  return  to  normal  conditions  makes  such  a 
service  practicable. 

Carried  unanimously. 

(3)  (a)  Passenger  and  Cargo  Service. — That  the  necessity  for  an  improved 
passenger  and  cargo  service  with  Canada  be  respectfully  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
Government  of  that  Dominion,  so  that  at  the  expiration  of  the  present  contract  steps 
may  be  taken  to  secure  such  improved  service. 

Carried  unanimously. 

(b)  And  that  the  chamber  suggests  that  in  the  new  contract  Boston  be  made  a 
port  of  call  for  passengers  only. 
Carried  by  15  to  8. 

(4)  Intercolonial  Service. — That  in  the  event  of  the  impossibility  of  the  ocean 
services  two  and  three  giving  sufficient  facilities  and  opportunity  for  the  development 
of  intercolonial  passenger  and  cargo  traffic,  an  intercolonial  steamship  service  be  pro- 
vided. 

Carried. 

Note  re  (4). — Carried  with  the  proviso  by  the  delegates  from  Barbados  that  their 
vote  must  not  be  taken  as  committing  them  to  approval  of  the  payment  of  a  subsidy. 

(5)  Terms  Contract  to  be  Submitted  to  Chamber. — That  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies  before  entering  into  any  contract  which  may  be  found  necessary  for 
the  carrying  out  of  the  above  resolutions  be  respectfully  invited  to  allow  this  chamber 
to  discuss  the  terms  thereof,  such  terms  to  include  the  Government  control  of  freight 
and  passenger  rates. 

Carried  unanimously. 

SHIPPING  COMBINE. 

That  this  chamber  views  with  great  concern  the  continued  improper  influence  on 
shippers  brought  about  by  the  combine  of  steamship  companies  operating  between  the 
West  Indies,  the  United  Kingdom  and.  America,  whereby  British  traders  are  bound 
by  conditions  which  deprive  them  of  their  legitimate  rights  and  privileges,  and  urges 
that  no  West  Indian  contract  be  entered  into  with  any  steamship  company  that  allows 
freight  rebates,  or  one  allied  to  any  conference  of  shipowners  designed  to  control 
freight  rates  in  a  direction  inimical  to  West  Indian  interests,  and  further  desires 
that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  governors  and  administrators  of 
the  various  colonies  in  the  West  Indies  with  the  request  that  they  communicate  with 
the  Colonial  Office  and  solicit  due  intervention  towards  securing  the  necessary  relief. 

Carried,  the  Demerara  delegates  and  Mr.  Hanschell,  Barbados,  desiring  that  their 
dissent  be  recorded  to  the  words  beginning  and  urges  and  ending  with  the  words  the 
necessary  relief. 

CUSTOMS  CONFERENCE. 

That  this  chamber  being  of  opinion  that  trade  in  the  West  Indian  colonies  would 
be  benefited  and  developed  by  greater  uniformity  in  the  laws  and  regulations  govern- 
ing same,  welcomes  the  prospective  customs  conference  to  consider  the  feasibility  of 
such  matters  and  to  make  recommendations  thereon,  provided  that  a  commercial 
representative  from  each  colony  be  invited  to  attend  and  participate,  and  requests  that 
the  conference  be  instructed  to  investigate  the  practicability  and  advisability  of  a 
customs  arrangement  between  the  West  Indian  colonies  on  the  basis  of  freer  trade 
between  them. 

(a)  In  respect  to  imports,  and  (b)  in  respect  to  the  neutral  products  of  the 
different  colonies. 

Carried  unanimously. 
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NATURALIZATION. 

That  this  chamber  recommends  (a)  that  in  the  case  of  aliens  from  late  enemy 
countries,  British  citizenship  of  naturalization  should  not.  be  allowed  until  after 
twenty  years  uninterrupted  residence  under  registration  in  the  British  Empire,  but 
that  in  the  case  of  other  aliens  the  period  be  five  years.  (/;)  That  the  oath  of 
allegiance  be  accompanied  by  an  oath  of  divestment  of  allegiance  to  the  power  of 
which  the  person  has  hitherto  been  a  subject,  and  (c)  That  in  order  to  obtain  the 
privileges  of  British  citizenship,  the  children  of  alien  parentage  born  within  the 
Empire  be  required  to  take  out  naturalization  papers  on  attaining  their  majority. 

Carried  unanimously. 

VENEZUELA  30  PER  CENT  DIFFERENTIAL  DUTY. 

That  the  attention  of  His  Majesty's  Government  be  again  called  to  the  continued 
violation  of  existing  treaties  involved  in  the  imposition  by  Venezuela  of  30  per  cent 
differential  duty  upon  produce  and  merchandise  imported  by  the-  Republic  from  the 
British  West  Indian  colonies,  and  to  record  the  conviction  of  the  chamber  that  Ger- 
man influence  in  Venezuela  has  been  the  principal  cause  for  the  retention  of  the  duty. 

Carried  unanimously. 

MINISTERS  AT  CARACAS. 

In  passing  the  foregoing  resolution  the  chamber  desires  to  record  its  apprecia- 
tion of  the  assistance  rendered  by  successive  ministers  at  Caracas  in  the  matter. 

LICENSES  TO  TRADE. 

That  legislation  be  promoted  to  prohibit  enemy  subjects  for  a  period  after  the 
war  from  engaging  in  business,  acquiring  real  estate,  or  taking  up  employment  or 
domicile  within  the  Empire  without  special  license,  and  that  registration  be  made 
compulsory  for  every  alien  individual  residing  within  the  Empire. 

Carried  unanimously. 

GOVERNMENT  PURCHASE  OF  EMPIRE  GOODS. 

That  with  a  view  to  the  encouragement  of  imperial  industries  the  Government 
of  the  Empire  be  urged  to  make  it  obligatory  on  all  Government  departments  and 
all  bodies  spending  public  moneys  to  purchase  Empire  goods  and  to  place  all  con- 
tracts with  Imperial  firms,  exception  to  be  made  only  in  cases  where  such  a  course 
is  considered  to  be  at  variance  with  public  interests. 

Carried  unanimously. 

GOVERNMENT  PURCHASE  THROUGH  CROWN  AGENTS. 

That  the  system  of  Government  purchases  and  contracts  for  public  works  by 
West  Indian  colonies  through  the  Crown  agents  is  disadvantageous  to  the  public 
interests,  and  that  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  be  respectfully  invited  to 
permit  local  governments  to  purchase  goods  wherever  they  may  consider  it  to  their 
best  interests. 

Carried  unanimously. 

RUM   IMPORTATIONS   INTO   UNITED  KINGDOM. 

That  in  view  of  the  impossibility  of  His  Majesty's  Government  being  able  to 
control  the  excise  regulations  of  foreign  countries  the  concession  allowed  to  importers 
whereby  excise  certificates  or  sworn  affidavits  are  accepted  as  proofs  of  the  date  of 
distillation  of  rum  so  imported  be  limited  to  British  possessions. 
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EMPIRE  OIL  RESOURCES. 

Whereby  it  is  essential  for  the  Empire's  safety  that  adequate  supplies  of 
petroleum  be  assured  for  the  use  of  the  Imperial  Navy,  and  whereas  at  present  the 
Empire  is  mainly  dependent  on  foreign  sources  of  supply: — 

Be  it  resolved, — 

That  His  Majesty's  Government  be  respectfully  urged  to  support  and  encourage 
by  every  means  in  its  power  the  development  of  the  oil-fields  within  the  Empire. 
Carried  unanimously. 

DECIMAL  SYSTEM. 

That  this  chamber  recommends  the  compulsory  adoption  of  a  uniform  decimal 

system  of  weights,  measures  and  currency  within  the  Empire. 
Carried  unanimously. 


NEW  USES  OF  PULP  AND  PAPER. 

In  its  annual  number,  the  Paper-maker  and  British  Paper  Trade  Journal  says : — 
There  are  probably  no  commodities  in  established  use  which  have  so  greatly 
extended  their  sphere  of  utility  as  wood-pulp  fibres  and  paper,  and  within  recent  years 
the  novel  uses  to  which  they  have  been,  and  are  still  being  placed,  have  enormously 
increased  in  number.    Mr.  Gladstone  is  our  authority  for  the  statement  that  even 
nearly  sixty  years  ago  the  uses  of  paper  were  varied  and  numerous.  In  the  speech  to 
which  we  have  just  referred  he  stated  that  he  had  a  list  of  sixty-nine  trades  in  which  it 
was  used.    "  Eor  example,"  he  said,  "  it  is  largely  used  by  anatomical  machinists  to 
make  artificial  limbs;  by  telescope  makers,  by  boot  and  shoe  makers,  by  cap  manufac- 
turers, for  the  foundation  of  caps  and  hats,  forming  all  the  peaks  and  many  of  the  tops 
which  look  like  leather;  by  china  and  porcelain  manufacturers,  by  coachmakers,  by 
comb  makers,  by  doll  makers,  and  by  shipbuilders ;  and  again  in  making  optical  instru- 
ments, in  pictures  and  looking-glasses,  in.  portmanteaus,  in  Sheffield  goods  and  teapots,'" 
"  One  manufacturer  writes,"  Mr.  Gladstone  continued,  that  he  has  made  panels  for 
doors  from  paper,  and  above  all  he  looks  forward  to  making  carriages  of  paper  when  the 
duty  shall  have  been  taken  off.    Another  manufacturer,  who  is  asked  into  what  com- 
binations paper  may  He  made  to  enter  writes  to  me :    1  Who  can  fix  the  limit  to  inge- 
nious combinations  when  we  see  India  rubber  being  made  into  strong  and  durable 
combs  and  other  articles  of  that  sort?    Only  this  morning  I  was  informed  that  paper 
pipes  are  actually  made  prepared  with  bitumen  and  capable  of  standing  a  pressure  of 
300  pounds  of  water  to  the  inch.' "    This  was  nearly  two  generations  ago,  and  during 
the  intervening  years  it  has  become  increasingly  recognized  that  not  only  may  paper 
be  found  useful  for  other  than  printing,  writing,  and  packing  purposes,  but  that  wood- 
pulp  is  capable  of  being  advantageously  used  in  the  manufacture  of  other  goods  than 
paper  and  cardboard.   Pulp  and  paper,  indeed,  have  furnished  a  rich  field  for  exploita- 
tion, and  in  altogether  new  spheres  of  usefulness  have  arrived  at  a  stage  which  may  be 
said  to  guarantee  their  permanent  serviceability.    Nowadays,  the  public  are  familiar 
with  artificial  silk,  coarse  cloth,  and  fabrics  closely  resembling  mercerized  cotton  pro- 
duced from  wood-pulp  fibres,  and  it  is  stating  nothing  new  to  say  that  ties  and  waist- 
coats are  being  made  from  pulp  and  paper.   As  a  matter  of  fact,  both  pulp  and  paper 
can  now  be  formed  into  solid  substances  capable  of  competing  with  wood  or  iron  in 
point  of  durability  and  elasticity,  and  for  some  years  past,  treated  by  special  methods, 
they  have  been  converted  into  such  articles  as  paper  bottles,  unbreakable  writing  tablets, 
figures,  ornaments,  furniture,  etc.   Waterproof  coverings  for  walls  and  ceilings,  parch- 
ment slates,  flanges,  and  manhole  rings,  paper  wheels,  roofing  and  boats,  paper  barrels, 
gas  pipes,  boxes  and  horse-shoes  are  also  no  longer  novelties.   Probably  one  of  the  most 
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valuable  by-products  of  the  manufacture  of  sulphite  pulp  is  that  of  spirit  from  the 
waste  lyes,  and  particularly  in  Sweden  the  distillation  of  alcohol  from  cellulose  bids 
fair  to  become  an  industry  of  considerable  importance.  Then  it  is  but  a  few  years 
since  the  chairman  of  the  tanning  section  of  the  Toronto  Board  of  Trade  declared  that 
paper  inventions  had  gradually  entered  into  competition  with  leather,  and  that  hides 
had  advanced  in  price  to  such  a  degree  that  the  output  had  dropped  50  per  cent  in 
Canada,  a  condition  of  affairs  which  had  compelled  the  use  of  such  substitutes  as 
fabrics  and  paper. 

Paper  as  an  article  for  building  purposes  is  well  known  in  Scandinavia  and 
Japan.  In  the  latter  country  not  long  ago  a  country  house  was  entirely  constructed 
of  paper,  and  in  Scandinavia  a  great  quantity  of  wood  pasteboard  is  used  as  the 
lining  for  wall  papers,  while  in  the  United  States  a  heavy  paper  board  for  use  in 
building  operations  is  also  made  from  waste  paper,  sugar  cane  and  corn  stalks.  In  a 
small  mill  at  Koyasa,  Kanagawa  (Japan),  waterproof  paper  is  now  manufactured 
for  shirt-making. 

Paper  string  and  twine  has  within  recent  years  come  to  be  recognized  as  a 
valuable  substitute  for  the  ordinary  variety.  Paper  string  is  now  being  made  of  such 
stoutness  that  it  is  suitable  for  tying  up  parcels  of  quite  a  fair  size,  and  its  manufac- 
ture is  now  being  carried  out  in  this  country.  Twine  has  been  produced  from  paper  in 
Germany  for  some  years;  the  cord  is  spun  from  strips  of  brown  or  white  creped  thin 
cellulose  paper,  and  the  few  mills  making  it  are  said  to  be  unable  to  meet  the  demand. 

Making  artificial  flowers  fr6m  paper  is  not  a  new  idea,  but  it  is  probably  not  so 
well  known  that  they  are  now  being  made  of  paper  rendered  non-inflammable  by 
the  moderate  use  of  asbestine.  It  may  also  be  recalled  that  at  a  demonstration  given 
in  Toronto  a  short  time  ago  samples  of  sections  of  chandeliers,  lamp  brackets,  etc., 
made  from  sulphite  pulp,  which  had  been  subjected  to  a  very  high  pressure  and  then 
blown  into  metal  moulds  were  shown,  while  paper  lamp  wicks  are  said  to  be  now 
replacing  cotton  wicks  throughout  Austria-Hungary.  The  Japanese  sunshade  is,  of 
course,  quite  a  familiar  object,  but  the  collapsible  and  storm-proof  paper  umbrella, 
devised  for  use  in  emergencies  by  an  ingenious  American,  has  not  yet  obtained  wide 
favour.  Tests,  however,  are  said  to  have  shown  that  with  ordinary  care  the  cover 
will  last  for  months  in  heavy  rain  and  strong  winds. 

Twisted  or  hardened  paper  is  also  being  extensively  employed  at  Sheboygan, 
U.S.A.,  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  furniture,  and  bags  and  trunks  of  com- 
pressed paper  are  perhaps  somewhat  better  known  than  the  paper  jackets  for  sausages, 
which  have  been  introduced  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Vulcanized  fibre,  which 
is  simply  paper  treated  with  zinc  chloride,  is  also  being  extensively  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  tool  handles,  bobbins,  tubes,  etc.,  and  paper  binder  twine,  paper  window 
shades,  paper  matting  and  paper  floor  coverings,  the  latter  generally  made  with  an 
admixture  of  cotton,  are  now  widely  used.  Paper  insulators  are,  of  course,  in 
comparatively  common  use,  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  a  pape'r  chimney,  of  which 
we  have  heard,  is  something  of  a  novelty.  Paper  cartwheels  and  paper  boats  are, 
however,  no  longer  curiosities,  though  it  is  stated  that  the  paper  boat  is,  indeed,  a 
very  substantial  and  serviceable  craft. 

The  great  war  has  also  developed  new  uses  for  paper  and  pulp.  It  is  now  well 
known  that  Germany  is  using  chemical  pulp  in  place  of  cotton  as  a  basis  for  the 
production  of  high  explosives,  and  a  German  military  surgeon  goes  so  far  as  to  say 
that  not  only  cellulose  wadding,  but  mechanical  wood-pulp,  wood  flour,  wood  wool  and 
wood  felt  have  done  good  service  as  substitutes  for  cotton  in  making  dressings,  while 
another  authority  states  that  for  wound  secretions,  filter  and  blotting  paper  serves 
the  purpose  admirably.  Cellulose  wadding  is  used  in  dozens  of  forms  as  a  substitute 
for  cotton,  and  its  employment  is  stated  to  be  even  more  advantageous  when  loosely 
woven  cotton  lamp  wicks  are  substituted  for  closely  woven  wicks,  particularly  in 
spirit  and  petroleum  lamps.  There  have  also  been  stories  of  paper  boots  and  paper 
socks  worn  by  soldiers  on  the  European  battlefields,  and  it  is  reported  that  paper  beds, 
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with  paper  sheets  and  pillow-cases,  are  now  being  used  in  Germany  by  the  poor,  the 
mattresses  being  made  of  strong  sheets  of  paper  pasted  together  and  filled  with  dry 
leaves  of  beech  and  oak  trees.  The  paper  used  is  toughened  by  a  special  process  which 
prevents  easy  tearing.  In  this  connection,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  recently  in 
Copenhagen  a  new  German  textile,  in  which  paper  is  spun  with  about  20  per  cent  of 
cotton,  was  exhibited.  From  this,  paper  underclothing,  sheets,  jerseys,  bandages  and 
horse  blankets  were  made,  but  it  is  admitted  that  the  cost  of  production  is  too  high 
to  allow  of  its  competing  with  cotton  and  woollen  cloth  in  normal  times.  Probably 
the  largest  use  of  spun  paper  in  the  United  States  lies  in  the  manufacture  of  fibre 
rugs,  in  the  production  of  which  no  fewer  than  twenty-five  factories  are  engaged, 
one  of  them  turning  out  something  like  twenty-five  tons  of  rugs  daily.  Most  of  these 
rugs  are  made  entirely  of  paper,  but  in  some  instances  an  admixture  of  cotton  or 
wool  is  used.  The  possibilities  for  sulphite  pulp  in  the  manufacture  of  toys  was  a 
topic  upon  which  Sir  George  Foster  recently  dilated  at  a  manufacturers'  convention 
in  Toronto,  and  at  a  school  near  Southport,  waste  paper,  after  being  pounded  and 
kneaded,  is  now  being  used  is  place  of  clay  for  modelling  purposes. 

Altogether  there  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  the  potential  uses  of  either  pulp  or  paper, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  near  future  considerable  developments  in  this 
direction  will  have  to  be  recorded. 


THE  CUBAN  REVOLUTION. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Manzer,  representing  the  Dominion  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce and  the  Government  of  New  Brunswick  in  Havana,  under  date  of  March  16, 
1917,  says :  The  situation  in  Cuba  has  improved  very  much  during  the  past  week. 

On  March  15  the  Government  forces  took  possession  of  the  city  of  Santiago  de 
Cuba.  The  rebel  forces  had  evacuated  the  city  some  days  previous.  The  American 
troops  are  still  in  the  city  but  it  is  expected  they  will  embark  to-day.  The  harbour 
has  been  cleaned  of  mines  and  ships  are  entering  and  leaving  the  port  as  usual. 

At  present  the  rebels  consist  of  a  few  scattered  bands  in  the  province  of  Oriente. 
These  are  being  actively  pursued  by  the  Government  forces,  and  it  is  expected  that  in 
a  very  few  days  the  uprising  will  be  entirely  suppressd. 

It  is  claimed  the  damage  to  property  during  the  revolt  amounts  to  $25,000,000, 
and  the  loss  of  trade  has  been  enormous.  Besides  this  the  shrinkage  in  the  sugar 
production  for  the  season  resulting  from  the  lack  of  workmen  and  lack  of  transporta- 
tion facilities  will  be  very  large,  amounting  to  many  millions  of  dollars. 


BULK  HANDLING  OF  GRAIN  IN  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

With  further  reference  to  articles  which  have  appeared  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin 
regarding  the  bulk  handling  of  grain  in  Australia,  the  British  Trade  Commissioner 
in  Australia  (Mr.  G.  T.  Milne)  reports,  under  date  January  17,  that  during  the  last 
session  of  the  New  South  Wales  Parliament  a  Bill  was  passed  authorizing  the  installa- 
tion of  a  system  to  provide  for  the  handling  of  wheat  in  bulk.  The  State  Govern- 
ment invited  tenders  from  Australian  contractors,  which  were  to  be  received  by 
February  12,  for  the  complete  erection  and  installation,  including  all  machinery,  of 
a  bulk -handling  system,  comprising  one  terminal  elevator  at  Sydney  with  a  capacity 
of  3,000,000  bushels,  one  at  Newcastle  with  a  capacity  of  800,000  bushels,  and  country 
elevators  at  selected  stations  having  a  total  capacity  of  not  less  than  12,000,000 
bushels. — (Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 
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PRICES  OF  FRUIT  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Mr.  J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Liverpool,  will  submit 
reports  on  apple  market  conditions  which  will  appear  from  time  to  time  in  the 
Weekly  Bulletin.  By  an  arrangement  with  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
the  Fruit  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  publishes  twice  each  week  cabled 
reports  on  prevailing  fruit  prices  in  Great  Britain  as  compiled  by  Mr.  Forsyth  Smith, 
with  the  assistance  and  co-operation  of  the  Canadian  cargo  inspectors  at  Liverpool, 
London,  Glasgow  and  Bristol.  These  semi-weekly  reports  may  be  obtained  on  appli- 
cation to  the  Department.  The  cables  referred  to  will  also  appear  in  the  WeeJcly 
Bulletin. 

Reports  received  gave  the  following  particulars  with  respect  to  the  fruit  markets 
of  Great  Britain: — 

All  prices  quoted  here  are  wholesale  unless  otherwise  stated. 

Liverpool:  Sale  of  March  21st.  Three  hundred  and  ten  Nova  Scotians,  good, 
Golden  Russets,  No.  1,  45s,  No.  2,  37s,  No.  3,  28s  6d,  slack  24s.  Sale  March  23rd. 
Oregon  Newtowns,  Extra  Fancy  (size  125  to  163),  17  to  18s,  Winesaps,  Fancy  (size 
175  to  200),  16s  6d. 

Glasgow:  Sale  of  March  23rd.  Four  hundred  Nova  Scotians  ex  ss.  Saturnia, 
Ben  Davis,  No.  1  26s  6d,  No.  2  25s  6d,  large  No.  3  28  to  30s,  No.  3  26s  6d ;  Nonpareil, 
No.  2  29s,  No.  3  22s  6d;  Gano,  large  No.  3  32s.  Twenty-seven  hundred  Virginia 
Albermarles,  best  quality,  60s,  others  55  to  58s;  Newtowns  55  to  60s;  Ben  Davis  43 
to  45s.  Forty-seven  hundred  Oregon  Winesaps,  Extra  Fancy  (size  175  to  200),  18s  6d, 
Fancy,  17  to  18s  6d,  (size  175  to  200),  16s  3d;  Newtowns,  Extra  Fancy  (size  125  to 
163),  17  to  19s,  Fancy,  17  to  19s,  (size  96  to  113),  18s. 

Liverpool:  Sale  of  March  26.  Five  hundred  and  twenty  Ontarios  ex  ss. 
Scandinavian,  slight  bronzing,  No.  3's  slight  waste,  Ben  Davis,  No.  1,  best  packs 
50s,  others  34s  6d,  No.  2  40s,  spotted  32s,  No.  3  25s  to  27s.  Oregon  Newtowns  Extra 
Fancy  (size  125  to  163)  18s  6d  wanted* 


THE  BRITISH  INDUSTRIES  FAIR. 

(London  Times  Trade  Supplement.) 

SUPPLANTING  GERMAN  TRADE. 

The  list  of  exhibitors  at  the  London  Fair  comprises  about  400  firms,  a  total  which 
in  view  of  the  difficult  character  of  the  times,  the  ban  placed  upon  the  exhibition  of 
many  varieties  of  metal  goods,  the  absorption  of  other  manufacturers  in  war  work, 
and  the  inability  of  those  not  so  engaged  to  produce  at  anything  like  the  pre-war 
volume,  constitutes  a  most  notable  achievement  and  one  on  which  the  organizing 
officials  are  to  be  congratulated. 

In  promoting  the  exhibition  the  Board  of  Trade  naturally  confined  the  entries 
to  British  manufacturing  firms,  and,  indeed,  prohibited  any  manufacturer  from 
showing  articles  other  than  those  produced  in  his  own  works.  It  is  to  be  remembered 
also  that  the  exhibition  is  by  no  means  intended  as  a  demonstration  of  British  trade 
possibilities  in  the  wide  sense  of  that  expression,  for  none  of  the  great  staple  indus- 
tries of  the  country  are  represented,  the  exhibition  being  limited  to  those  branches 
in  which  there  was  an  excellent  opportunity  of  replacing  enemy-made  by  British 
goods.    This  explains  the  restriction  of  exhibits  to  the  toys  and  games  trade,  earthen- 
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ware,  porcelain,  and  china  trades,  glass  and  glassware,  and  fancy  goods,  stationery, 
and  printing.  While  these  industries,  notably  the  pottery  trades,  are  somewhat 
important  branches  of  manufacture,  they  are,  in  comparison  with  the  great  engineer- 
ing and  textile  branches,  small  in  volume.  The  development  which  is  taking  place 
is,  however,  indicated  by  the  fact  that  it  was  not  possible  to  find  room  for  the  whole 
of  the  exhibits,  as  on  the  last  occasion,  in  the  section  of  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum  allotted  to  the  fair,  but  it  has  been  necessary  to  house  the  toys  and  games 
section  in  the  adjoining  Imperial  Institute. 

A  REPRESENTATIVE  DISPLAY. 

While  the  list  of  exhibitors  reveals  the  absence  of  some  well-knuwn  firms  in  the 
various  sections,  viewed  as  a  whole  it  must  be  regarded  as  represntative  of  the  British 
industries  to  which  it  is  confined,  and  one  of  the  most  striking  features  is  the  evidence 
given  by  the  character  of  many  of  the  exhibits  that  the  former  reliance  on  foreign, 
and  particularly  enemy,  sources  of  supply  for  many  articles  in  common  use  no  longer 
exists. 

A  great  many  British  firms  are  showing  a  new  spirit  of  enterprise,  and  demon- 
strating that  the  German  and  Austrian  dominance  of  certain  branches  of  trade  was 
due  to  other  causes  than  inability  to  compete  in  particular  fields,  and  that,  given  the 
necessary  protection,  many  of  the  branches  of  trade  which  have  been  won  from  the 
enemy  can  be  permanently  retained. 

One  notable  example  of  this  will  perhaps  suffice.  In  the  days  betore  the  war  the 
supply  of  laboratory  ware,  both  in  glass  and  porcelain,  was  in  the  hands  of  German 
and  Austrian  manufacturers.  There  were  a  few  exceptions,  of  which  gauge  glasses 
were,  perhaps,  the  most  important.  Six  of  the  principal  British  firms  decided  to 
attack  the  problem  involved  in  a  co-operative  spirit,  and  formed  the  British  Chemical 
Ware  Manufacturers'  Association.  It  was  decided  to  split  up  the  various  branches 
of  the  trade  so  that  each  firm  should  concentrate  on  the  production  of  the  article 
for  which  its  plant,  equipment,  and  experience  were  best  fitted.  This  is  an  admirable 
illustration  of  the  spirit  of  co-operation  between  formerly  competing  enterprises 
which  is  destined  to  have  a  great  influence  on  the  future  of  British  trade,  and  the 
collection  of  exhibits  shown  by  these  firms  is  a  feature  of  the  fair. 

POTTERY  AND  CHINA  EXHIBITS. 

The  pottery  section  is  on  a  somewhat  ambitious  scale  and  includes  a  fine  repre- 
sentation of  the  firms  having  their  headquarters  in  North  Staffordshire.  The  Wedge- 
wood  exhibit,  in  addition  to  a  display  of  the  famous  Jaspar,  black  basalt,  Queens, 
powder  blue,  and  lustre  ware,  includes  a  new  and  beautiful  development  of  the  lustre 
variety.  Reference  should  also  be  made  to  the  fine  specimens  of  Moorcroft  slip  ware, 
which  is  a  comparatively  recent  production  in  the  field  of  ceramic  art.  The  general 
art  pottery  exhibits  are  good  examples  of  British  work.  In  addition  to  Bretby  ware 
the  house  manufacturing  that  variety  are  showing  samples  of  Clanta  ware  is  figures 
and  vases,  this  ware  being  intended  to  supersede  Austrian  and  German  products.  In 
the  china  group  one  well-known  firm  have  sent  from  their  new  works  some  reproduc- 
tions of  the  earliest  patterns  of  the  celebrated  Chelsea  china  factory,  which  was 
founded  in  London  by  M.  Sprimont  about  the  year  1745.  This  exhibit  is  redolent 
of  one  of  the  finest  periods  of  English  china. 

Among  the  glass  exhibits,  which  on  the  conventional  side  make  a  good  display, 
attention  is  attracted  by  the  developments  which  have  taken  place  in  the  manufacture 
of  English  lead  glass,  crystal  and  coloured,  including  plain,  engraved,  etched,  gilt, 
and  other  decorated  styles.  On  another  stand  a  new  departure  in  the  shape  of  glass 
wool  manufacture,  particularly  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  electrical  trades, 
is  shown  in  various  forms,  and  there  should  be  a  considerable  future  for  this 
material. 
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LEATHER  AND  FANCY  GOODS. 

What  can  be  achieved  by  home  manufacturers  in  leather  and  fancy  goods  is 
shown  on  a  number  of  stands  which  will  repay  inspection.  Nearly  fifty  firms  are 
included  in  the  leather  section  alone.  Solid  as  well  as  fancy  leather  goods  are  shown 
by  a  number  of  exhibitors.  There  are  some  remarkable  exhibits  in  what  may  be 
termed  the  art  leather  class  as  well  as  ladies'  silk  handbags.  The  fancy  handbag 
trade  has,  in  the  forced  abstention  of  foreign  houses,  made  great  strides,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  the  position  won  will  not  be  surrendered. 

In  the  fancy  goods  class,  apart  from  leather  and  silk  wares,  there  are  numerous 
exhibits.  Those  who  take  the  trouble  to  examine  these  exhibits  and  who  have  expert 
knowledge  of  this  particular  trade  will  realize  that  in  this  field  a  British  firm  has 
shown  itself  capable  of  beating  the  German  manufacturer  on  his  own  ground. 

PRINTING  AND  STATIONERY. 

The  printing  section  has  won  the  support  of  some  of  the  best  known  firms  in  the 
engraving,  fine  art,  letterpress,  and  block-making  and  map  branches,  and  the  stationery 
exhibits  are  on  a  most  comprehensive  scale,  including  all  the  leading  album  and 
calendar  firms,  publishers  of  diaries  and  pocket-books,  as  well  as  ordinary  stationery 
and  office  appliances.  If  there  are  no  outstanding  novelties  in  these  essential  branches 
of  trade,  mention  may  at  least  be  made  of  the  improved  quality  of  British  lead  pencils. 
As  a  whole  the  exhibits  impress  the  visitor  with  the  strength  of  the  British  hold  on 
both  the  printing  and  stationery  trade,  and  there  is  good  ground  for  hope  that  those 
branches  which,  in  the  past,  have  been  allowed  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  German 
competitors  may,  in  the*  future,  remain  in  the  control  of  home  firms.  In  this  field, 
as  in  others,  the  opportunity  provided  by  the  conditions  of  war  trading  to  break  new 
ground  must  be  utilized  to  the  fullest  extent. 

TOYS  AND  GAMES. 

The  stands  to  which  hospitality  is  given  in  the  Imperial  Institute  are  a  revela- 
tion of  what  can  be  accomplished  by  an  industry  which  is  in  earnest  in  the  endeavour 
to  free  the  home  and  overseas  markets  from  the  influx  of  German-made  toys  and 
games.  The  importance  which  is  attached  to  this  section  was  shown  by  the  destraint 
exercised  by  buyers  at  the  recent  display  of  new  season's  toys  at  Manchester.  There 
was  an  inclination  in  some  quarters  to  assign  other  reasons  for  the  meagre  business 
then  transacted,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  coyness  of  buyers  at  Manchester  was  rather 
due  to  a  desire  to  make  an  inspection  of  the  exhibits  at  the  British  Industries  Fair 
before  giving  out  the  new  season  orders.  The  toys  and  games  trades  have,  of  course, 
to  face  the  handicap  of  being  unessential  industries  and  unable,  therefore,  at  the  pre- 
sent juncture  to  command  the  necessary  supplies  of  material  and  labour,  but  some  of 
the  stands  at  the  Imperial  Institute  gave  clear  indication  of  the  advance  which  has 
been  made  by  the  British  industry. 

A  stand  which  attracted  great  attention  was  that  of  the  Lord  Roberts'  Memorial 
Workshops,  an  undertaking  which  had  met  with  much  success  in  training  disabled 
service  men  to  take  their  place  in  this  industry.  An  almost  bewildering  variety  of 
exhibits  has  been  staged  and  the  claim  is  now  made  that  it  is  the  largest  of  the  under- 
takings engaged  in  the  business.  One  leading  house  is  showing  novelties  in  the  form 
of  rag  dolls,  and  many  stands  strike  a  note  of  originality,  particularly  some  of  the  toys 
designed  by  Heath  Robinson.  It  is  particularly  gratifying  to  note  the  improvement 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  manufacture  of  dolls'  heads,  the  English  work  being  now 
equal  in  quality  to  that  which  it  has  supplanted.  Dolls'  eyes,  it  may  be  noted,  are  now 
being  made  in  Birmingham.  Among  the  table  games  reference  may  be  made  to  the 
Red  Cross  table  game  "  Biff,"  an  excellent  combination  of  football  and  draughts,  and 
in  the  playing  of  which  the  science  of  both  chess  and  draughts  can  be  employed.  Soft 
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toys  and  dolls  are  shown  by  some  of  the  principal  manufacturers.  Nothing  better  in 
the  way  of  dolls'  houses  and  furniture  can  be  imagined  than  those  shown  in  a  joint 
exhibit  of  two  firms  specializing  in  this  branch. 

The  metal  toy  is  not  very  happily  placed  at  the  present  time,  but  a  good  represen- 
tation has  been  made  by  several  firms.  Special  mention  may  be  made  of  a  fine  exhibit 
of  toy  guns,  including  the  famous  French  75mm.,  the  anti-aircraft  gun,  the  trench 
bomb  thrower,  as  well  as  an  excellent  working  model  of  a  tank.  A  considerable  range 
of  metal  mechanical  toys,  including  railway  engines  and  rolling  stock  is  also  exhibited, 
and  some  of  the  well-known  Liverpool  firms  are  well  represented.  The  manufacture  of 
mechanical  and  non-mechanical  toys  has  in  the  past  been  so  close  a  German  preserve 
that  it  was  hardly  considered  worth  while  to  embark  capital  in  this  trade.  If  progress 
has  been  slow  in  this  particular  department  of  the  toy  trade  enough  has  been  done  to 
show  that  our  manufacturers  are  quite  capable  of  making  a  bold  bid  for  this  trade  for 
which,  if  only  a  small  measure  of  encouragement  is  given  by  legislation,  there  is  prob- 
ably a  good  future. 

Viewing  the  toy  trade  as  a  whole  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  in  the  year  before  the 
war  the  annual  output  of  German  manufacturers  had  reached  a  value  of  £7,000,000, 
while  exports  were  valued  at  £5,500,000.  It  is  believed  that  much  of  this  export  trade 
could  be  captured  from  the  enemy,  and  even  under  the  conditions  now .  prevailing  the 
export  of  British  made  toys  last  year  was  valued  at  nearly  £700,000,  while  the  total  out- 
put of  British  firms  was  estimated  in  round  figures  at  £2,000,000.  These  are  figures 
which  suggest  great  possibilities. 

{Note. — The  next  number  of  the  Weekly  Bulletin  will  contain  particulars  with 
references  to  the  British  Industries  Fair,  which  was  held  in  Glasgow  at  the  same  time 
as  that  held  in  London.] 


CUBAN  MARKET  CONDITIONS. 

The  following  report  of  prices  ruling  at  the  Havana  Produce  Exchange  for  the 
week  ended  March  16,  1917,  has  been  furnished  by  Mr.  Enrique  R.  Margarite,  S.  en  C., 
66  San  Ignacio  street,  Havana: — 

FISH  IN  DRUMS. 

Importation — 

March  13,  ss.  Limon,  142  drums. 
"      14,  ss.  Danube,  100  drums. 

The  tone  of  the  market  during  this  week  has  been  very  weak,  due  to  the  lack  of 
demand.  In  consequence,  little  business  has  been  made  on  haddock  and  hake  and  the 
depression  on  codfish  still  prevails,  the  prices  having  fallen  off  somewhat.  Haddock  is 
quoted  at  9,  hake  at  8  cents,  and,  codfish  at  9  cents  per  pound. 

CODFISH   IN  CASES. 

Importation — 

March  13,  ss.  Limon,  425  cases  from  J3oston. 

"      14,  ss.  Danube,  160  cases  from  New  York. 

Despite  the  lack  of  demand  which  has  prevailed  for  codfish  in  cases,  prices  have 
advanced  this  week,  as  the  arrivals  have  been  anything  but  heavy,  and  $12.50  to  $15 
per  case  is  asked  for  this  fish  stuff  from  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  market 
on  Norwegian  cod  is  nominal,  due  to  the  •  absence  of  this  sort  from  the  local 
consumption. 

HERRINGS. 

The  demand  for  bloaters  has  been  light,  but  the  price  of  $1.50  per  large  box  remains 
unchanged. 
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GOUDA  CHEESE. 

The  market  still  continues  without  stocks  available  of  Gouda  cheese  from  Holland, 
and,  as  a  natural  result,  is  nominal,  but  a  similar  sort,  produced  in  the  United  States, 
is  obtaining  from  34  to  40  cents  per  pound. 

POTATOES. 

Importation — 

March  13,  ss.  Limon,  1,915  bags  and  1,200  barrels  from  Boston. 

The  lack  of  arrivals  from  producing  centres,  has  had  no  effect  upon  the  situation 
of  the  market,  as  the  demand  for  potatoes  has  been  extremely  light  to  such  an  extent 
that  prices  have  fallen  off  again  to  $8.50  per  barrel  and  is  5£  cents  per  pound. 

EXCH  V.NGES. 

New  York,  3  d/s.  &  per  cent  premium 
London,  s/d.  at  $4.77  £  per  £. 


TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  INTERPRETATIONS. 

(British  Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 
British  India. 

Import  Duty  on  Cotton  Goods  raised  to  seven  and  one-half  per  cent. 

The  Board  of  Trade  have  received  from  the  India  Office  a  statement  containing 
extracts  from  the  Finance  Member's  speech  relating  to  India's  financial  contribution 
to  the  war. 

With  regard  to  the  increased  taxation  in  India  which  has  been  imposed  in 
connection  therewith,  it  is  stated  in  the  speech  above  referred  to  of  Sir  William 
Meyer,  that  it  has  been  decided  to  raise  the  duty  on  cotton  goods  imported  into 
British  India  from  3£  per  cent  to  7£  per  cent,  which  is  the  present  tariff  rate  generally 
in  operation  in  India. 

The  cotton  excise  duty  in  operation  in  India  will  remain  at  the  present  rate  of 
3£  per  cent. 

Increased  Export  Duty  on  Jute. 
The  export  duty  on  raw  and  manufactured  jute  is  to  be  doubled. 

Australia. 

Customs  By-Laws. 

Copies  of  the  undermentioned  by-laws,  issued  by  the  Commonwealth  Department 
of  Trade  and  Customs,  have  been  received  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  respecting  the 
classification  of  various  articles  under  the  customs  tariff,  for  the  purpose  of  levying 
duty  on  their  importation  into  the  Commonwealth,  viz. : — 

BY-LAW  NO.  35'6,  DATED  6TH  DECEMBER,  1916. 

Addition  to- List  of  "Machine  Tools." 

Provides  that  the  following  machine  tools  and  parts  thereof  (but  not  the  motive 
power,  engine  combination,  or  power  connections,  if  any,  when  not  integral  parts  of 
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the  machine)  may  be  admitted  into  the  Commonwealth  under  the  tariff  item  relating 
to  "  machine  tools,"  viz. : — 

Broom  and  brush-making:  Filing  machines. 

The'  duty  payable  on  the  importation  into  the  Commonwealth  of  "  machine  tools 
and  parts  thereof,"  so  recognized  by  departmental  by-laws,  is  as  follows: — 

Under  the  British  Preferential  Tariff   Free. 

General  Tariff   10%  ad  valorem. 

BY-LAW   NO.   357,   DATED   12TH   DECEMBER,  1916. 

Removes  "  Bristles "  from  List  of  "  Tools  of  Trade" 

This  by-law  removes  "  Bristles  "  from  the  list  of  articles  which  may  be  admitted 
into  the  Commonwealth  under  the  tariff  item  relating  to  "  Tools  of  Trade,"  so 
recognized  under  various  departmental  by-laws. 

BY-LAW   NO.   358,  DATED   llTH   DECEMBER,  1916. 

Addition  to  List  of  "  Minor  Articles." 

This  by-law  provides  that  from  the  19th  October,  1916,  the  following  articles  may 
be  admitted  into  the  Commonwealth  as  "  minor  articles "  when  for  use  in  the 
manufacture,  within  the  Commonwealth,  of  the  undermentioned  goods,  viz.: — 

For  Bedsteads:  Mounts,  stamped  and  spun. 

The  duty  at  present  leviable  on  "minor  articles,"  so  recognized  by  departmental 

Addition  to  List  of  "Minor  Articles/' 

Under  the  British  Preferential  Tariff   Free. 

General  Tariff   5%  ad  valorem. 

Substitute  Notice. 

The  Board  of  Trade  have  also  received  copy  of  substitute  notice  (No.  120),  dated 
12th  December,  1916,  which  has  been  issued  by  the  Commonwealth  Department  of 
Trade  and  Customs,  notifying  that  "  Hardip  "  will  be  charged  on  its  importation  into 
the  Commonwealth  with  the  duty  leviable  on  cocoa  butter,  viz. : — 


Under  the  British  Preferential  Tariff 
"         General  Tariff  


per  lb.  l|d. 

2d. 
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GOVERNMENT  NOTICES  AFFECTING  TRADE. 


Great  Britain. 


BRITISH  IMPORT  RESTRICTIONS. 


Revocation  of  General  Licenses  for  Wood  and  Wood  Manufactures. 

The  Board  of  Trade  in  London  give  notice  (March  10,  1917)  that  as  and  from 
April  2  the  general  licenses  now  in  existence  for  the  importation  of  the  following 
articles  will  be  revoked  and  that  special  licenses  must  be  obtained  for  each  consign- 
ment arriving  on  or  after  that  date: — 


B. — WOOD  MANUFACTURES. 

Barrels,  tops  and  bottoms  for. 
Barrels,  wooden  hoops  for. 
Birch,  maple  and  persimmon  blocks,  and 
squares  for  bobbins,  reels,  shuttles  and 
spools. 

Bobbins,  reels,  shuttles  and  spools. 
Box  shooks. 
Box  boards. 
Screws  made  of  wood. 
Tool  handles,  brush  handles,  painters' 

(of  ash  and  hickory). 
Case  boards. 
Empties  returned. 

Flooring  boards  (planed  and  prepared, 
tongued    and    grooved,    of  non-pro- 
hibited woods). 
Rules,  measuring,  of  wood. 
Oars  made  from  ash  wood. 
Pine  blocks  for  matchmaking. 
Plywoods. 
Wooden  pulleys. 
Wood  wool. 

Consignments  en  route  to  the  United  Kingdom  on  or  before  March  12  will  be 
admitted  without  license  and  licenses  will  in  general  be  granted  for  consignments 
shown  to  have  been  paid  for  by  the  consignees  on  or  before  that  date. 


A. — WOOD. 

Beef  wood. 

Boxwood. 

Dogwood. 

Greenheart. 

Hickory. 

Lancewood. 

Lignum  vitae. 

Padouk. 

Sabicu. 

Sandalwood. 

Birch  timber  in  logs,  i.e.,  waney 
timber  ex  Canada,  Labrador  and 
Newfoundland. 


PAPER  RESTRICTION  ORDER,  1917. 


Posters,  Tradesmen's  Catalogues,  etc. 

The  Board  of  Trade  have  issued  an  order,  dated  March  2,  under  the  Defence  of 
the  Realm  Regulations,  ordering  that  after  that  date  no  person  shall  make,  or  cause 
to  be  made,  any  paper  poster  the  superficial  measurements  of  which  exceed  600  square 
inches ;  provided  that  nothing  in  this  provision  shall  prevent  the  continuation  up 
to  March  10,  1917,  of  the  making  of  any  paper  posters,  made  in  pursuance  of  and  in 
accordance  with  an  order  given  before  the  date  of  this  order,  where  the  process  of 
making  the  posters  has  been  already  commenced  at  the  date  of  this  order. 

No  person  shall  on  or  after  March  10,  1917,  exhibit,  or  cause  or  permit  to  be 
exhibited,  any  paper  poster  making  any  announcement  with  respect  to  the  contents 
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of,  or  advertising  in  any  manner,  any  newspaper  or  periodical,  except  at  the  premises 
where  the  newspaper  or  periodical  is  published;  nor  shall  any  person  on  or  after 
that  date  exhibit,  or  cause  to  be  exhibited,  any  paper  poster  making  any  announce- 
ment with  respect  to  goods  offered  for  sale  by  a  retailer  except  at  the  premises  where 
they  are  so  offered  for  sale. 

No  person  shall  on  or  after  March  10,  1917,  despatch  or  cause  to  be  delivered 
to  any  person,  through  the  post  or  otherwise,  any  tradesman's  catalogue  or  price-list 
or  any  advertising  circular,  unless  a  request  has  been  made  by  or  on  behalf  of  that 
person  in  writing  for  the  despatch  or  delivery  thereof;  provided  that  nothing  in  this 
provision  shall  prevent  the  despatch  or  delivery  of  catalogues  or  price  lists  by  traders 
to  traders  for  the  purpose  of  their  trade,  or  the  despatch  or  delivery  of  catalogues  or 
price  lists  to  persons  abroad. 

Where  the  fulfilment  by  any  person  of  any  contract  is  interfered  with  by  the 
necessity  on  the  part  of  himself  or  any  other  person  of  complying  with  any  provision 
of  this  order,  that  necessity  shall  be  a  good  defence  to  any  action  or  proceeding  taken 
against  that  person  in  respect  of  the  non-fulfilment  of  the  contract  so  far  as  it  is  due 
to  that  interference. 

The  Board  of  Trade  may,  in  such  cases  as  they  think  fit,  and  either  particularly 
as  respects  any  person  or  thing,  or  generally  as  respects  any  class  of  persons  or 
things,  issue  licenses  dispensing  with  the  application  of  this  order  to  any  person  or 
thing,  or  any  class  of  persons  or  things. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  order: — 

(1)  The  expression  "  paper  poster "  means  a  poster  made  of  paper  or  partly  of 
paper. 

(2)  The  expression  "  poster "  includes  any  advertisement,  announcement  or 
intimation,  whether  in  words  or  in  a  pictorial  form  or  otherwise,  which  is  exhibited 
or  intended  to  be  exhibited,  and  means  each  copy  of  a  poster  in  cases  where  more 
than  one  copy  of  a  poster  is  made. 

(3)  An  advertisement,  announcement  or  intimation  consisting  of  any  combina- 
tion of  posters  shall  be  treated  as  one  poster. 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

The  Paper  Commission  announces  that  it  will  consider  applications  for  licenses 
to  permit  the  posting  or  delivery  of  tradesmen's  catalogues,  price-lists,  and  advertising 
circulars  up  to,  but  not  after,  March  25,  in  cases  where  the  work  of  printing,  lithograph- 
ing, or  engraving  them  was  actually  begun  before  March  3. 

Every  such  application  must  be  accompanied  by  a  statutory  declaration — that  is, 
a  declaration  in  statutory  form,  sworn  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  or  a  commissioner 
for  oaths — made  by  the  printer  or  other  person  by  whom  the  catalogue,  price-lists,  or 
circulars  are  being  produced,  and  must  state  the  nature  of  the  catalogue  and  the 
precise  date  when  work  upon  it  was  commenced. 

STOCKS  OF  TANNING  MATERIALS  AND  LACTIC  ACID. 

Returns  Required. 

The  Secretary  of  the  War  Office  notifies  that  an  order,  dated  February  26,  made 
by  the  Army  Council  under  the  Defence  of  the  Realm  Regulations,  required  all 
persons  who  had  in  their  possession  or  under  their  control  any  stocks  of  tanning 
materials  or  lactic  acid  on  December  31,  1915,  and/or  December  31,  1916,  or  imported 
or  exported  any  such  goods  between  January  1  and  December  31  (inclusive),  1916; 
and  all  tanners  and  other  users  of  tanning  materials  or  lactic  acid,  to  furnish  to  the 
Director  of  Army  Contracts,  Imperial  House,  Tothill  street,  London,  S.W.,  1,  such 
particulars  as  might  be  required  on  his  behalf. 

The  particulars  were  required  to  be  furnished  on  or  before  March  5,  and  any 
person  concerned  who  has  not  received  a  form  on  which  to  make  the  required  return 
should  apply  at  once  to  the  Director  of  Contracts  at  the  above  address. 
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MAXIMUM   PRICES  FOR  HAY,  OAT,  AND  WHEAT  STRAW. 

The  Army  Council  have  made  an  order,  under  date  February  27,  ordering  that 
on  any  sale  of  hay,  or  oat  straw,  or  wheat  straw  in  Great  Britain,  the  price  shall  not 
exceed  such  prices  as  are  set  out  in  the  following  schedules: — 

Schedule  1 

Maximum  prices  per  ton  which  a  producer  may  not  exceed: — 


Hay.  Oat  Straw.  Wheat  Straw. 

£    s.    d.  £     s.  £  s. 

England                                                              5    10    0  3      0  2  10 

Scotland                                                              5      2    6  2    15  2  10 


The  above  prices  are  deemed  to  include  the  price  of  carting  to  nearest  railway 
station,  but  not  the  cost  of  cutting,  trussing,  tying,  or  baling,  or  chaffing,  or  chopping. 

Schedule  2. 

The  maximum  price  per  ton  which  a  dealer  or  distributor  may  not  exceed  for  quan- 
tities of  10  cwt.  or  over: — 


Hay.  Oat  Straw.  Wheat  Straw. 
£    s.    d.  £     s.  £ 

England   7    10    0  4    10  4 

Scotland   7      2    6  4      5  4 


The  above  prices  are  deemed  to  include  all  costs  and  charges  whatsoever  for  hay 
and  straw  delivered  on  to  the  purchaser's  premises. 

Schedule  8. 

Maximum  prices  per  stone  which  a  dealer  or  distributor  may  not  exceed  for  quan- 
tities of  less  than  10  cwt.: — 


Hay.  Oat  Straw.  Wheat  Straw. 

s.    d.  d.  d. 

England   1      0  7£  6| 

Scotland   0    111  71  6| 


The  above  prices  shall  include  delivery  on  to  the  purchaser's  premises. 

The  above  Order  amends  the  Order  of  November  5  last  on  this  subject  in  so  far 
as  it  related  to  Great  Britain,  but  does  nox  affect  the  Orders  that  have  been  made  pro- 
hibiting the  lifting  of  hay  and  straw  except  under  license. 

IMPORTS  OF  PITWOOD. 

The  controller  of  coal  mines  has  been  in  consultation  with  the  director  of  timber 
supplies  on  the  subject  of  the  importation  of  pitwood  into  the  United  Kingdom,  and, 
in  view  of  the  urgent  necessity  of  maintaining  the  production  of  coal,  it  has  been 
arranged  that  such  limited  supplies  of  pitwood  as  are  now  being  received  may  con- 
tinue to  be  imported  pending  further  instructions. 

Chile. 

IMPORTATION  OF  MEDICINAL  AND  PHARMACEUTICAL  PRODUCTS. 

The  Board  of  Trade  are  in  receipt,  through  the  Foreign  Office,  of  information 
from  the  British  Acting  Consul  at  Santiago  to  the  effect  that,  according  to  inforr 
furnished  by  the  Chilean  Government,  it  is  necessary  to  indicate  on  the  immediate 
packings  of  medicinal  and  pharmaceutical  products  imported  into  Chile  not  only  the 
names  of  the  substances  entering  into  the  composition  of  the  goods,  but  also  the  quan- 
tity of  each  of  the  component  substances. 
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If,  for  any  reason,  the  manufacturing  of  the  goorls  do  not  desire  so  to  reveal  their 
composition,  they  may  avail  themselves  of  the  concession  accorded  by  Article  5  of  the 
Tariff  Law,  i.e.,  they  may  elect  to  file  the  formula  in  the  Chilean  Instituto  de  Hijiene, 
in  accordance  with  existing  laws  and  regulations.  In  this  case,  double  the  ordinary 
duty  will  be  charged  when  tie  goods  are  imported  into  Chile. — (Board  of  Trade 
Journal.) 


NOTES  ON  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

SIBERIA  AS  A  MACHINERY  MARKET. 

(The  Implement  and  Machinery  Review.) 

Any  doubt  upon  the  possibilities  attaching  to  the  Siberian  market  for  agricultural 
implements  and  machinery  which  may  have  lingered  in  the  minds  of  British  manufac- 
turers, even  after  our  recent  references  to  the  subject,  should  be  forthwith  dispelled 
by  the  additional  informative  facts  with  which  we  are  now  able  to  give  point  and 
weight  to  our  contention.  According  to  an  article  recently  published  in  The 
Ironmonger,  Western  Siberia  itself  is  a  country  well  worth  the  close  and  earnest  atten- 
tion of  the  enterprising  man  of  business.  Eight  million  people,  exclusive  of  the  urban 
population,  are  there  supported  by  the  fertile  land,  and  every  indication  is  forthcoming 
that  gradual  and  increasing  progress  in  the  agricultural  development  of  the  country  is. 
merely  a  matter  of  time  and  opportunity.  Emigration  from  Russia  proper  and  coloniza- 
tion are  proceeding  steadily  and  systematically.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
established  institutions  which  regularize  the  settlement  of  the  people  on  the  land,  give 
them  a  measure  of  security  on  their  holdings,  arrange  for  supplies  of  agricultural 
implements  upon  easy  terms,  test  farm  machinery  at  experimental  stations,  and  provide 
agricultural  instruction.  As  most  of  the  holdings  are  small,  the  greatest  need  is  for 
simple  classes  of  machinery,  but  there  is  also  an  inquiry  on  a  smaller  scale  for  more 
complicated  and  expensive  productions.  In  1913,  the  Imperial  Colonization  Bureau 
imported  8,400,000  roubles  worth  of  implements  and  disposed  of  7,500,000  roubles  worth 
to  the  peasants,  but  there  is  a  wide  and  profitable  market  outside  the  operations  of  the 
institution.  Imports  have  fallen  to  a  negligible  quantity  during  the  war;  stocks  have 
been  cleared  off ;  and  a  business  has  sprung  up  in  overhauling  and  selling  old  machines. 
When  peace  arrives  there  is  consequently  bound  to  be  a  prodigious  demand  for  farm- 
ing equipment  of  every  variety.  In  1913  over  35,000  single  ploughs  were  sold  by  the 
bureau,  against  19,000  in  1915,  whilst  other  figures  could  be  quoted  showing  that  for 
such  productions  as  combined  ploughs  and  seeders,  harrows,  disc  drills,  mowers,  hay 
rakes,  Russian  and  other  reapers,  thrashers,  winnowers  and  cleaners,  sickle  and  scythe 
grinders,  axes,  forks,  shovels,  and  scythes,  there  is  a  wonderful  market  whenever  sup- 
plies are  available.  Over  100,000  ploughs,  roughly  and  strongly  finished,  but  essentially 
light,  are  sold  per  annum  in  Western  Siberia.  Ploughs  with  seeders  and  also  disc 
drills  are  finding  greater  popularity,  and  spring  tooth  harrows  on  wheels  are  much  in 
request.  German,  American,  and  British  makers  have  had  some  share  in  the  vast  trade 
done,  despite  Russian  activity,  and  American  firms  are  to-day  doubling  every  effort  to 
consolidate  their  position.  An  American  company  near  Moscow  largely  dominates  the 
Western  Siberian  trade  in  the  more  complicated  agricultural  machinery,  but  with 
Germany's  prestige  so  badly  shaken,  and  ours  correspondingly  higher  in  favour,  it  is 
quite  conceivable  that  there  awaits  British  manufacturers  an  excellent  custom  to  fos- 
ter, both  in  their  simple  and  more  intricate  productions.  The  need  is  great,  and  the 
time  for  action  at  hand. 
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ITALIAN  TRADE  POINTERS. 

(The  Export  World  and  Commercial  Intelligence.) 

Since  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  there  has  been  no  direct  importation  into  Italy 
of  goods  from  Austria-Hungary.  Apart  from  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  local 
traders  obtaining  supplies  from  Germany,  a  strong  feeling  has  prevailed,  both  in 
commercial  circles  and  among  the  public  generally,  hostile  to  any  relations  with  the 
Central  Empires.  On  this  point,  says  a  recent  consular  report,  the  people  at  Rome 
feel  very  strongly,  and  traders  have  expressed  their  desire  to  place  orders  with  British 
firms;  it  is  invariably  pointed  out,  however,  that  traders  have  been  hindered  from 
doing  so  in  the  past  owing  mainly  to  four  adverse  factors  which  have  been  repeatedly 
brought  under  public  notice  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Italian  traders  find  that  the  cost  of  British  goods  is  higher  than  that  of  the  goods 
offered  by  Germany.  It  is  admitted  that  British  goods  are  superior  in  quality  and 
finish,  but  the  better  class  of  goods  is  not  in  great  demand  in  the  Italian  market. 

British  price-lists  are  generally  drawn  up  in  English,  and  quotations  marked  in 
British  currency,  and  British  weights  and  measures  used.  Such  price-lists  are  incom- 
prehensible to  the  average  Italian  importer. 

The  terms  of  credit  granted  to  importers  by  German  traders  were  more  liberal 
than  those  given  by  British  traders,  three  to  six  months'  bills  being  usually  accepted 
by  the  Germans. 

Given  the  Italian  trading  methods,  it  is  easier  to  secure  an  order  from  an  Italian 
firm  by  a  personal  call  than  by  the  transmission  of  catalogues,  price-lists,  etc.  The 
want  of  several  classes  of  goods  which  formerly  came  from  Germany  is  being  keenly 
felt  owing  to  the  stocks  having  run  short.  The  deficiency  is  partly  met  by  Italian- 
made  goods  and  by  such  supplies  as  can  be  obtained  from  the  United  States  and  else- 
where. Italian  importers,  both  before  and  after  the  outbreak  of  war,  have  turned  to 
the  United  States  for  certain  goods,  such  as  metal  wares,  boots  and  shoes,  leather,  etc. 
Distance,  high  freights,  and  exchange  are,  however,  adverse  factors.  There  are 
certain  products  and  goods  in  respect  of  which  it  will  be  difficult  for  the  United  States 
to  compete  with  the  United  Kingdom,  viz.,  coal,  cotton  and  woollen  materials,  and 
silver  plate;  but  in  others,  such  as  machinery,  motor-cars,  typewriters,  utensils  and 
tools,  competition  must  be  anticipated  from  the  United  States. 

MARKET  FOR  ENAMELLED  IRONWARE  LN  ADEN. 

(United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 

Aden  furnishes  a  limited  demand  for  enamelled  ironware.  The  value  of  these 
imports  in  1913-14  was  $16,772,  of  which  Austria  supplied  nearly  80  per  cent.  In 

1914-  15  the  imports  dropped  to  $9,297,  of  which  those  credited  to  Austria  represented 
75  per  cent.    In  1915-16  the  amount  was  only  $2,289.   The  decreases  for  1914-15  and 

1915-  16  were  due  to  inability  to  obtain  the  goods. 

The  predominating  part  that  has  been  taken  by  Austria  in  supplying  enamelled 
ironware  for  this  market  was  due  to  the  excellence  of  the  goods,  the  very  reasonable 
prices,  and  the  effort  to  have  them  designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  trade. 

So  far  as  the  import  figures  show,  American  enamelled  ironware  has  had  no  share 
in  the  trade.  On  a  recent  visit  to  the  bazaars  it  was  observed  that  the  shopkeepers 
were  replacing  their  depleted  stocks  of  Austrian  ware  with  such  goods  of  Japanese 
manufacture  as  they  could  obtain.  They  expressed  dissatisfaction  with  this  substi- 
tute on  account  of  the  less  satisfactory  colour,  polish,  and  general  appearance. 
Furthermore,  only  limited  supplies  were  obtainable.  Attempts,  they  stated,  had  been 
made  to  get  English  and  American  ware,  but  without  success.  They  have  the  impres- 
sion that,  while  the  American  ware  may  be  a  little  more  expensive,  its  appearance  is 
even  superior  to  that  of  the  Austrian,  and  that  its  chances  of  taking  the  place  of  the 
latter  are  excellent  if  regular  supplies  can  be  obtained  at  this  time. 
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The  most  popular  Austrian  ware  on  the  market  has  been  that  of  B.  Furst,  of 
Vienna.  No  recent  prices  for  this  firm's  goods  are  available.  One  dealer,  it  was 
found,  had  a  1904  catalogue  from  which  he  made  up  his  orders  until  the  war  stopped 
trade  with  Austria.    This  publication  of  nearly  200  pages  shows  styles  and  colours. 

The  greatest  demand  is  for  plain  bowls,  dishes  with  handles  (rice  dishes),  plates 
and  cups.  The  most  popular  sizes  for  bowls  are  those  of  approximately  4  to  7  inches 
(10  to  18  centimetres).  The  Japanese  bowls  in  these  sizes  now  on  the  market  cost 
the  Aden  dealer  from  52  cents  per  dozen  for  the  smaller  to  7&  cents  per  dozen  for  the 
larger  ones.  Eice  dishes  sell  best  in  the  sizes  from  10  to  12  inches  (2'5  to  30  centi- 
metres). Japanese  ware  of  these  sizes,  with  covers,  costs  the  Aden  dealer  from  $4.86 
to  $5.83  per  dozen.  Soup  plates  are  sold  usiially  in  the  one  size  of  10  inches  (25  to  26 
centimetres),  and  the  Japanese  ware  costs  the  Aden  dealer  73  cents  per  dozen.  Cups 
of  the  one-half  pint  and  one  pint  sizes  (7  to  9  centimetres)  are  the  most  popular,  and 
the  Japanese  goods  cost  in  Aden  32  cents  and  48  cents  per  dozen,  respectively. 

These  are  approximately  the  prices  at  which  the  Austrian  goods  were  quoted 
c.i.f.  Aden  before  the  war.  While  the  sizes  and  styles  described  are  most  widely  sold, 
there  is  also  a  demand  for  other  sizes  of  these  same  styles,  as  well  as  for  jugs,  pitchers, 
and  many  additional  forms  of  such  goods.  The  dealers  here,  in  making  up  their 
orders,  are  accustomed  to  the  use  of  catalogues  illustrating  styles  and  colours.  If 
American  goods  can  be  delivered  in  Aden  for  approximately  these  prices,  or  even  a 
little  higher,  they  will  meet  with  a  ready  sale. 

The  most  popular  colours  are  green-white,  dark  blue-white,  and  marble  white. 
The  colours  should  be  bright,  and  the  articles  should  have  a  high  polish.  The  Japanese 
ware  now  on  the  market  does  not  compare  favourably  with  the  Austrian  goods  in 
these  two  points. 

A  distinctive  brand  is  necessary  for  a  line  of  goods  introduced  into  this  market 
with  the  idea  of  continued  business.  The  Austrian  firm  already  mentioned  has  such 
brands  as  the  gun,  the  fez,  the  bugle,  the  triangle,  the  star,  etc.,  representing  various 
grades  and  qualities.  Goods  intended  for  this  market,  in  addition  to  having  a  bright 
and  attractive  brand  mark,  should  be  stamped  distinctly,  "  Made  in  the  United  States 
of  America."  This  should  not  be  abbreviated  to  "U.S.A."  Sizes  of  enamelled  iron- 
ware should  be  indicated  in  the  metric  system.  Bright  lithograph  posters  would 
greatly  assist  dealers  in  the  introduction  of  new  lines.  The  posters  should  contain 
large  illustrations  of  the  article  and  its  uses  rather  than  descriptive  reading.  The 
commercial  language  in  Aden  is  English.  Quotations  are  usually  made  c.i.f.  Aden 
in  English  or  Indian  currency.  Aden  dealers  are  accustomed  to  credit  terms  of  30 
to  90  days,  but  some  firms  agree  to  payment  against  documents. 

GENERAL  TRADE  NOTES. 

(The  British  Export  Gazette.) 

Madagascar  is  a  good  market  for  twine  and  rope. 
Paints  and  varnishes  are  in  good  demand  throughout  China. 
The  export  of  toys  from  Yokohama  to  Australia  shows  a  great  increase. 
Argentina  is  a  good  market  for  metal  stamps  and  dies  for  the  lumber  industry. 
Erom  now  onward  the  importation  of  all  articles  of  luxury  into  Russia  is 
prohibited. 

5  Italian  steamship  interests  have  combined  for  dealing  with  the  South  American 
trade. 

The  establishment  of  a  paper  and  wood-pulp  industry  in  South  Australia  is  being 
considered. 

The  extension  of  the  British  Trade  Commissioner  Service  in  British  dominions 
is  contemplated. 

Enamelled  ware  and  nickel-plated  ware  are  in  good  request  in  all  parts  of  South 
America.  ^ 
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Nails  in  large  quantities  are  annually  purchased  in  the  Canary  Islands  for 
making  banana  shooks. 

Non-alcoholic  beverages  of  all  kinds  can  now  be  imported  into  Uruguay  free  of 
customs  duty. 

A  company  is  being  formed  in  New  Zealand  to  develop  aviation,  including  the 
manufacture  of  aircraft. 

Increasing  attention  is  being  bestowed  upon  irrigation  in  Peru,  with  an  accom- 
panying demand  for  pumps,  etc. 

Java's  trade  is  mostly  concerned  with  Holland,  but  the  country  also  provides  a 
good  field  for  British  manufactures. 

An  immense  coal  area  of  1,800  square  miles  in  Southern  Nigeria  is  now  being 
developed.    It  connects  by  rail  with  Port  Harcourt. 

Plans  for  the  Tangier-Fez  railway  are  nearly  completed,  and  tenders  for  the 
construction  of  the  first  section  will  shortly  be  invited. 

The  United  Kingdom  Post  Office  C.O.D.  system  has  been  extended  to  the  parcel 
post  with  the  British  Post  Office  Agency  at  Shanghai. 

The  Argentine  Government  are  considering  means  for  the  development  of  the  oil 
industry,  and  the  establishment  of  an  agricultural  bank  and  a  mercantile  marine. 

Sanitary  regulations,  recently  issued  in  Venezuela,  prescribe  the  standards  for 
milk  products,  lard,  oils,  wines,  spirits,  and  vinegar.    Adulteration  is  prohibited. 

The  Government  of  India  has  definitely  prohibited  the  importation  of  motor-cars 
and  cycles,  and  all  accessories  (other  than  tires),  whether  of  British  make  or  not. 

Parcels  may  now  be  sent  by  post  to  the  territory  formerly  known  as  German 
New  Guinea,  the  Bismarck  Archipelago,  Nama  (Marshall  Islands),  and  Bougainville 
and  Ruka  (Solomon  Islands). 

Before  the  war  England  held  first  place  in  Brazil  in  manufactures  of  zinc,  plated 
goods,  staples,  nails,  screws,  and  rivets,  tools  and  utensils,  manufactures  of  nickel,  and 
sporting  goods. 

French  capitalists  who  are  interesting  themselves  in  Spanish  industries  believe 
that  in  a  short  time  they  will  be  able  to  put  into  working  the  greater  part  of  the  coal 
deposits  of  Spain. 

Application  for  priority  certificates  for  the  manufacture  of  goods  intended  for 
export  to  India  from  the  United  Kingdom  must  in  future  be  supported  by  certificates 
that  the  supply  is  urgent  and  essential. 

Newfoundland's  imports  in  the  fiscal  year,  June,  1915-16,  amounted  to  £3,286,000, 
as  compared  with  £2,470,000  in  the  previous  twelve  months.  As  much  as  £1,800,000 
came  from  the  British  Empire  and  £1,400,000  from  the  United  States. 

United  States  exports  last  year  amounted  to  the  huge  sum  of  £1,125,000,000,  a 
world  record.  Great  Britain's  highest  level  of  export  trade  was  reached  in  1913,  when 
it  amounted  to  £525,245,289.    America  has  more  than  doubled  this. 

A  first  consignment  of  forty  agricultural  tractors  ordered  by  the  Russian  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  at  the  beginning  of  1916  have  only  recently  arrived  at  Vladivos- 
tok, but  they  have  been  eagerly  bought  by  the  farmers,  and  have  proved  so  successful 
that  one  hundred  more  have  been  ordered. 

New  Zealand's  imports  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1916  were  valued  at  £19,488,499, 
against  £16,140,206.  The  United  Kingdom's  share  in  this  trade  was  52  per  cent. 
The  United  States  secured  15-5  per  cent,  and  Japan  2  per  cent. 

Brass  caps  with  nuts  for  dry  electric  cells,  caps  for  carbons,  carbons,  zinc  cups,  and 
terminals  are  regarded  as  "  minor  articles "  by  the  Commonwealth  customs,  and  as 
uch,  if  of  British  make,  are  admitted  into  the  country  duty  free,  otherwise  at  the 
ate  of  5  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
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MOTOR  VEHICLES  IN  NEW  ZEALAND. 

(The  Chamber  of  Commerce  Journal.) 

His  Majesty's  Trade  Commissioner  in  New  Zealand  <Mr.  E.  W.  Dalton)  reports, 
with  regard  to  the  importation  of  motor  cars  into  that  Dominion,  that  American  firms 
have  been  actively  engaged  in  taking  advantage  of  the  existing  opportunity  to 
strengthen  their  hold  on  the  market,  and  they  have  been  helped  to  this  end  by  the 
general  prosperity  of  the  country  resulting  from  the  high  prices  obtained  for  primary 
products  as  an  outcome  of  the  war.  The  importation  of  cars  from  Canada  and  the 
United  States  has,  in  fact,  only  been  limited  by  the  shortage  of  freight  space;  as  it  is, 
a  very  great  deal  of  the  space  in  ships  arriving  here  from  these  countries  has  been  taken 
up  by  cars.  A  new  line  of  steamers  has  recently  been  established  between  the  United 
States  and  New  Zealand  and  judging  by  the  first  shipments  by  this  line  a  further 
influx  of  cars  from  America  is  to  be  expected  as  a  result.  It  is  impossible,  of  course, 
for  British  firms  to  do  much  at  present  to  attempt  to  cope  with  the  demand,  but  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  they  are  watching  developments  and  will  be  ready  for  a  campaign 
when  the  war  is  over. 

American  firms  have  materially  consolidated  their  position  in  the  trade  in  motor 
bicycles  in  this  market  as  a  result  of  the  wav.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  even  had 
the  war  not  taken  place,  a  distinct  increase  in  the  imports  of  American  motor  bicycles 
would  have  been  witnessed,  for,  while  the  American  motor  bicycle  may  not  be  as  good 
in  quality  or  as  cheap  in  the  end  as  the  British  article,  it  suits  the  immediate  needs  of 
the  country.  It  is  stated  that  American  firms  can  deliver  twin  cylinder  motor  bicycles 
of  7J  h.p.  at  practically  the  same  price  as  a  British  single  cylinder  bicycle  of  2£ 
h.p.  In  view  of  the  hilly  conditions  of  the  country,  the  high  power  machine  is  naturally 
more  popular  than  the  type  of  machine  which  answers  the  purpose  in  the  United  King- 
dom, and  it  is  contended  that  British  firms  will  need  to  consider  the  possibility  of  plac- 
ing on  this  market  a  higher  powered  and  cheaper  bicycle  than  that  now  supplied  if 
they  are  to  hold  the  trade. 

RUSSIAN  .  GLOVE  INDUSTRY. 

(United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 

Accurate  statistics  concerning  the  production  of  kid  and  lamb  skin  gloves  in 
Russia  are  diflicult  to  obtain  for  two  reasons :  First,  only  a  small  part  of  the  country's 
annual  output  is  produced  in  regularly  organized  factories,  the  bulk  being  produced 
by  home  workers,  the  so-called  "  kustari,"  labouring  in  their  own  homes,  scattered  and 
isolated  so  that  they  escape  statistical  control;  and,  secondly,  there  are  no  official 
statistics  regarding  the  output  of  factories.  Consequently  the  production  figures  given 
in  this  report  have  been  obtained  wholly  from  private  sources. 

Large  Kustarny  Industry. 

The  entire  supply  of  gloves  sold  by  the  small  haberdashery  shops  and  hand-wear 
specialty  shops  in  general  is  obtained  from  the  manufacturer,  whether  he  is  a  factory 
owner  or  operator,  the  manager  and  owner  of  a  large  kustarny  establishment  who 
employs  more  than  the  members  of  his  own  family,  or  merely  the  head  of  a  family 
producing  gloves  in  small  quantities  at  home  without  the  intervention  of  the  whole- 
saler or  jobber. 

None  of  the  small  kustarny  establishments  supply  more  than  the  local  trade  as 
represented  to  them  by  one  or  perhaps  even  several  haberdashers  to  whom  they  are 
known.  Many  of  these  small  kustari  sell  their  entire  output  to  some  of  the  larger 
glove  specialty  shops  that  may  have  several  branches  in  different  cities.  The  few  glove 
factories  supply  the  retail  trade  in  the  usual  manner. 
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The  kustarny  establishments,  where  one  to  a  dozen  or  more  sewing  machines  are 
used,  either  obtain  the  gloves  ready  cut  and  patterned  from  similar  kustarny  estab- 
lishments specializing  in  cutting,  or  else  do  both  the  cutting  and  the  sewing  themselves. 
The  character  of  the  work  in  each  establishment  is  determined  either  by  standing 
special  orders  from  the  haberdasher  or  else  by  the  general  character  of  the  demand. 
Many  establishments  specialize  in  only  one  or  a  few  kinds  of  leather  or  gloves. 

It  is  a  frequent  result  of  this  system  that  gloves  bought  in  the  smaller  haber- 
dashery shops  show  large  divergencies  between  the  sizes  marked  on  the  gloves  and  the 
actual  fit  of  the  gloves.  This  marking  is  often  done  by  the  haberdasher,  who  adds  his 
own  name  and  address  and  sometimes  the  words  u  Own  make." 

The  prices  paid  to  the  kustarny  manager-owner  vary  greatly  according  to  the 
season,  the  quality  of  leather  and  workmanship,  the  time  of  delivery,  and  the  fluctua- 
tions of  the  labour  market.  Some  of  the  larger  retailers  furnish  the  leather  them- 
selves, paying  only  for  the  labour. 

In  Petrograd  there  are  no  regular  glove  factories.  The  production  is  confined  to 
kustarny  establishments,  some  of  which  supply  the  out-of-town  retailers.  The  Petro- 
grad supply  of  glove  leather  comes  from  the  Volga  Governments. 

Glove  Factories — Total  Glove  Production. 

In  Riga  there  are  two  glove  factories.  Riga,  Warsaw,  Lithuania,  Livonia,  and 
Curland,  before  the  war,  had  many  tanning  establishments  furnishing  glove  skins  for 
the  Riga  and  Warsaw  industry.  The  Curland,  Livonia,  and  Lithuania  districts  sup- 
plied Riga  with  glove  leather,  that  from  Lithuania  being  of  the  highest  quality.  The 
Riga  industry,  however,  has  now  been  cut  off  entirely  from  all  these  sources  except  the 
Curland  supply,  which  is  inferior,  and  the  hindrances  to  interior  transportation  are 
making  it  extremely  difficult  for  the  remnants  of  the  glove  industry  left  in  Riga  after 
the  evacuation  of  the  city  to  obtain  skins  from  the  Volga  region.  Owing  to  the  closing 
of  the  port  of  Riga  no  foreign  supply  of  glove  skins  is  available. 

Some  of  the  Vilna  skins  and  all  the  skins  from  the  Polish  Governments  around 
Warsaw,  before  the  war,  went  to  the  glove  makers  in  Warsaw.  There  the  industry  had 
progressed  out  of  the  kustarny  stage  and  Warsaw  had  12  glove  factories  producing 
annually  about  $212,000  worth. 

In  the  Petrograd  consular  district  there  are  13  factories,  all  in  the  Volga  Govern- 
ments, producing  coarse  lambskin  gloves  for  workmen.  There  are  25  similar  establish- 
ments registered  in  other  parts  of  Russia,  largely  in  the  Volga  basin  and  all  outside  the 
present  occupied  region. 

Private  industrial  publications  give  the  following  figures  for  the  glove  production 
of  the  Empire :  1900,  602,200  pairs,  valued  at  $225,892 ;  1908,  444,100  pairs,  valued  at 
$235,613;  1914,  361,300  pairs,  valued  at  $249,260. 

V rices — Import  Duty. 

The  prices  at  Riga  for  lambskin  gloves  in  1913-14  ranged  from  $6.18  per  dozen  to 
$20.60,  and  for  kid  gloves  from  $7.72  to  $25.75.  In  1914-15  the  prices  ranged  from 
$15.45  to  $40.17  per  dozen  for  lambskin  gloves,  and  from  $18.54  to  $46.35  per  dozen 
for  kid  gloves.  The  prices  in  other  parts  of  the  Empire  were  the  same,  except  at 
Warsaw,  where  the  variation  was  greater,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  finest  qualities  as 
well  as  the  cheapest  sorts  of  stylish  gloves  were  made  there. 

Gloves  of  all  kinds  are  dutiable  under  the  general  tariff  at  4.95  rubles  per  funt; 
the  convention  with  France  provides  for  a  duty  of  3.80  rubles  per  funt,  and  this  rate 
also  applies  to  imports  from  the  United  States;  gloves  cut  but  not  sewn  pay  2.48 
rubles  per  funt.  The  normal  exchange  value  of  the  ruble  is  $0,515,  and  the  funt  is 
nine-tenths  of  an  English  pound. 
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Imports  of  Gloves. 

The  following  table  shows  the  imports  of  gloves  into  Eussia  in  1913  and  1914,  the 
latest  years  for  which  official  statistics  are  available,  1913  being  a  normal  year  and 
1914  being  affected  by  the  war  only  during  the,  last  five  months : — 

Frontiers.  .              1913.  1914. 

Pounds.  Pounds. 

All  frontiers   25,610  $57,694         17,257  $47,972 

Austrian,    German,     and    Baltic  Sea 

frontiers   7,248  51,675           4,030  27,483 

Finnish     frontier     (admitted     as  of 

Finnish  manufacture)   17,752  4,124        12,804  16,909 

In  connection  with  the  movement  of  glove  prices  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  it 
is  interesting  to  note  the  rise  in  the  value  of  the  imports  from  Finland  in  1914  over 
1913,  the  quantity  decreasing  but  the  value  increasing  nearly  four  times.  The  com- 
parative qualities  of  the  gloves  from  the  different  sources  may  also  be  clearly  seen  from 
a  comparison  of  the  quantity  and  value  figures  for  the  imports  over  the  Finnish  fron- 
tier with  those  for  the  imports  over  the  Austrian,  German,  and  Baltic  Sea  frontiers. 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  TRADE  NOTES. 

(The  British  and  South  African  Export  Gazette.) 

Shortage  of  trucks  is  still  hampering  the  South  African  coal-bunker  trade. 
Lourenco  Marques  is  a  distributing  port  for  a  thousand  miles  of'  coast. 
The  manufacture  of  artificial  fertilizers  is  a  new  Rhodesian  industry. 
The  Ford  Motor  Company  have  no  fewer  than  140  service  stations  in  South 
Africa. 

Opinion  in  Natal  is  that  synthetic  tanning  will  oust  a  product  like  indigo. 
Schemes  are  maturing  for  electrifying  certain  lines  of  the  South  African  Railway 

system. 

Rhodesia  had  only  1,757  acres  under  potatoes  last  year.  Great  Britain  can  take 
all  she  can  grow. 

The  French  military  authorities  giye  great  praise  to  the  South  African  beef 
recently  delivered  to  their  army. 

General  trade  conditions  throughout  South  Africa  are  quite  sound,  and  the 
position  was  never  brighter  than  at  present. 

London  is  a  big  market  just  now  for  raw  undressed  skins  of  all  kinds — leopard, 
silver  jackal,  meercat,  etc. 

Between  November  8  and  January  30,  thirteen  steamers  sailed  from  New  York 
for  South  African  ports.    All  were  fully  loaded. 

Recent  consignments  of  South  African  beef  sold  at  Smithfield  are  declared  to 
have  been  superior  to  that  from  the  Argentine. 

Outfitting  shipments  to  South  Africa  from  the  United  Kingdom  are  not  quite  so 
heavy  as  a  few  months  ago,  but  stocks  are  still  large. 

Scheelite  is  found  in  some  parts  of  Rhodesia,  and  a  promising  prospect  of  it  is 
now  being  developed  at  Que.  Que. 

Rhodesia's  gold  output  for  1916  established  a  fresh  record.  Silver,  copper,  coal, 
and  chrome  ore  all  gave  satisfactory  totals. 

The  best  biscuit  trade  in  South  Africa  is  done  in  the  sealed  paper  parcels.  Shippers 
require  to  pack  these  very  carefully  indeed. 

Canned  corn  imported  into  South  Africa  from  Canada  arid  the  United  States 
might  very  easily  and  usefully  be  manufactured  in  South  Africa  itself. 

Last  year  Rhodesia  mining  companies  paid  £641,981  in  dividends,  the  largest 
amount  ever  declared  for  that  territory  in  any  one  year. 

An  inspector  is  to  be  appointed  to  advise  the  Government  on  all  matters  con- 
nected with  the  breeding  of  poultry  and  the  export  trade  in  eggs. 
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A  spinning  mill  in  the  Cape  Peninsula  now  takes  almost  the  whole  cotton  output 
of  the  Union — 170,000  pounds  of  lint  annually.    It  ought  to  be  much  more. 

Something  like  500  tons  of  South  African  cargo  still  remain  on  the  ss.  Rauenfeh 
interned  at  Bahia,  and  the  Capetown  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  endeavouring  to  secure 
its  release. 

Paarl  (Cape)  granite  is  perhaps  the  finest  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  since  it  is  so 
closely  grained  that  it  can  be  cut  and  carved  as  none  of  the  Scotch  coarse-grained 
granites  can  be. 

As  it  is  practically  impossible  for  South  Africa  to  import  timber  for  box-making, 
the  country  will  have  to  rely  on  its  own  forest  resources  for  such  boxes  as  are  required 
for  fruit  shipments. 

The  revised  customs  tariff  of  the  Government  of  Mozambique  contains  a  number 
of  important  alterations  in  the  import  duties  on  goods  entering  Lourenco  Marques, 
Inhambane,  Quelimane,  and  Tete. 

A  new  American  invention  known  as  the  "  Trailmobile "  is  being  exploited  in 
South  Africa.  It  is  a  light  trailer  for  attachment  to  any  motor  car,  and  holds  eight 
persons.    It  can  also  be  used  for  haulage  purposes. 

A  cheap,  small,  American  plough  largely  used  in  South  Africa  was  priced  before 
the  war  at  18s.,  f.o.b.  New  York.,  less  25  and  2  per  cent.  The  present  discount  is 
10  and  2  per  cent.    All  dealers  carry  a  full  stock  of  wearing  parts. 

Scheelite  is  widely  distributed  in  small  quantities  in  the  gold  reefs  of  Rhodesia. 
It  is  a  point  for  investigation  whether  in  many  cases  appreciable  quantities  of  it  could 
not  be  saved  as  a  by-product  in  the  extraction  of  gold. 

Since  Rhodesia  was  occupied  the  mining  companies  operating  in  that  territory 
have  paid  £4,596,087  in  dividends.  This  is  exclusive  of  dividends  paid  by  development, 
miscellaneous,  and  local  mining  companies  and  syndicates. 

The  importance  of  the  maize  shipments  from  South  Africa  may  be  gauged  from 
the  following  figures  covering  the  exports  from  South  African  ports  from  July  1  to 
October  31:  Capetown,  130,822  bags;  Port  Elizabeth,  11,343  bags;  East  London, 
33,748  bags ;  Durban,  135,941  bags ;  Lourenco  Marques,  60,801  bags. 

The  chief  ores  of  tungsten  are  wolframite  and  scheelite.  Wolframite  has  been 
found  on  the  Sabi  river,  Rhodesia,  but  the  more  important  deposits  are  west  of 
Essexvale  station,  in  the  Umzingwane  district.  Lumps  of  it  may  be  picked  up  on  the 
surface  over  a  large  area. 

Guatemala's  importation  of  glass  and  glassware. 
(United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 

The  Republic  of  Guatemala  imported  during  1915  plain  glass  of  all  sizes  and 
descriptions  to  the  value  of  $4,075  United  States  gold.  Of  this  total  the  United  States 
supplied  $3,065,  Holland  $976,  and  Germany  $34.  During  the  same  period  mirrors  were 
imported  valued  at  $1,508,  Germany  supplying  $1,033  worth,  the  United  States  $225, 
France  $175,  and  Holland  $75. 

Table  and  household  glassware  to  the  value  of  $6,046  was  imported  during  1915, 
the  United  States  supplying  $4,979  and  the  remainder  of  the  importation  coming  from 
Holland,  France,  Germany,  Spain,  China,  and  Japan.  Glass  bottles  valued  at  $4,610 
were  imported  in  the  year  named,  the  entire  importation  coming  from  the  United 
States.   There  was  also  $46  worth  of  glass  beads  purchased  from  the  United  States. 

The  bulk  of  the  plain-glass  importation  of  Guatemala  consists  of  ordinary  grades, 
though  there  is  some  importation  of  the  finer  qualities  for  show  windows  and  mirrors. 
Before  the  European  war  the  Guatemalan  demand  for  the  finer  grades  of  plain  and 
coloured  glass  was  supplied  chiefly  by  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Germany. 

Plain  blass  panes  ,10  by  8  inches,  are  sold  in  Guatemala  City  at  4  pesos,  the  equiva- 
lent of  10  cents  United  States  gold,  each.  Other  sizes  and  qualities  bring  propor- 
tionate prices,  the  glass  of  double  thickness,  known  locally  as  "  cristales,"  being  quoted 
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at  50  to  60  pesos  ($1.25  to  $1.50  United  States  gold).  u  Cristales  "  for  show  windows, 
counters,  and  mirrors  are  sold  up  to  $12  United  States  gold  for  those  of  larger  dimen- 
sions. Sales  of  "  diamintinas,"  or  cut  glass,  have  been  made  in  Guatemala,  but  there 
is  little  demand  for  this  more  costly  ware. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Seigne  maintains  an  extensive  plant  equipped  with  modern  machinery 
for  grinding,  beveling,  polishing,  and  engraving  glass.  The  house,  it  is  claimed,  has 
turned  out  such  excellent  work  that  in  many  instances  it  has  been  able  to  undersell 
the  imported  article  in  finished  products  made  from  plain  glass.  There  are  two  whole- 
sale glassware  dealers  in  Guatemala  City  who  carry  large  stocks  and  maintain  well- 
equipped  plants  for  working  in  glass. 

At  this  time  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  manufacturers  supply  the  bulk  of  •  the  Guatemala 
demand  for  glass.  There  is  no  local  glass  manufacture,  though  several  attempts  to 
establish  plants  have  been  made. 

Local  dealers  state  that  the  glass  obtained  from  the  United  States  is  of  better 
quality  and  is  more  securely  packed  than  the  goods  which  were  formerly  brought  from 
Europe.  They  also  say  that  they  would  prefer  to  patronize  the  American  factories 
were  the  terms  offered  equally  liberal.  The  usual  American  selling  terms  are  cash 
with  order,  whereas  Germany  and  Belgium  used  to  give  six  months'  time,  with  six 
months'  renewal. 

THE  SWISS  DYE  INDUSTRY. 

(Journal  of  Society  of  Chemical  Industry.') 

The  coal-tar  dye  industry  in  Switzerland  dates  from  the  year  1859,  when  the  manu- 
facture of  Perkin's  mauve  was  started  by  the  firm  of  Geigy,  one  year  after  the  founda- 
tion of  the  British  industry.  The  Swiss  firm,  established  at  Basle  in  1764,  had  been 
engaged  since  1856  in  extracting  natural  colouring  matters  from  woods,  etc.  The 
manufacture  of  fuchsin,  discovered  by  Virguin  in  1859,  was  started  at  Basle  by  the 
firm  of  Gerber-Keller  in  1860,  and  was  soon  followed  by  the  production  of  other  dyes, 
many  of  which  are  due  to  the  researches  of  Swiss  chemists,  Cornu,  Graebe,  Sieber, 
Durand,  Sandmeyer,  Schmid,  etc.  In  1866  there  were  four  important  dye  factories 
in  Switzerland,  namely,  those  of  Geigy,  Gerber-Keller,  and  Clavel  in  Basle,  and  of 
Petersen,  in  Schweizerhalle.  In  1868  a  fifth  company  was  established  near  Geneva, 
but  it  ceased  to  make  dyes  in  1905.    The  firm  of  Petersen  ceased  to  exist  in  1908. 

At  the  present  time  the  industry  is  concentrated  in  Basle  and  is  in  the  hands  of 
four  companies;  the  Geigy  works  in  1914  employed  about  700  persons.  The  Societe 
pour  l'Industrie  Chimique  was  founded  in  1884,  and  has  a  capital  of  10,000,000  francs ; 
it  took  over  the  business  of  Clavel,  and  in  1898  absorbed  the  Fabrique  de  Couleurs 
d' Aniline  ci-dev.  A.  Gerber  et  Cie.,  and  in  1908  the  Basle  Chemical  Works.  In  1914 
the  firm  employed  about  2,900  persons ;  since  its  inception  it  has  paid  dividends  equiva- 
lent to  367J  per  cent  of  its  capital,  representing  an  average  annual  distribution  of 
nearly  12  per  cent.  The  Societe  Anonyme  Durand  et  ITuguenin,  founded  in  1871,  has 
a  capital  of  800,000  francs,  and  the  Fabrique  de  Produits  Chimiques  ci-dev.  Sandoz. 
established  in  1886,  is  capitalized  between  2,000,000  and  3,000,000  francs;  the  latter 
firm  employed  about  35  persons  in  1914. 

Switzerland  ranks  second  to  Germany  among  the  dye-producing  nations.  In  1875 
the  value  of  the  output  of  this  industry  was  about  7,000,000  francs.  In  1896,  Swiss 
dye  exports  were  valued  at  13,910,000  francs;  in  1900,  15,342,000  francs;  in  1905, 
20,014,000  francs;  in  1910,  25,414,000  francs;  in  1912,  25,753,000  francs;  and  in  1915, 
about  20,000,000  francs.  In  connection  with  these  figures  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  value  of  the  unit  weight  of  dye  produced  is  now  only  about  60  per  cent  of  what 
it  was  in  1896,  so  that  the  increase  in  quantity  manufactured  is  much  greater  than  is 
indicated  by  the  figures  of  value.  More  than  half  the  exports  in  1915  went  to  England. 

The  manufacture  of  synthetic  indigo  was  commenced  in  1911  by  the  Societe  pour 
l'Industrie  Chimique;  in  that  year  the  exports  were  valued  at  375,000  francs,  in  1912 
at  1,509,000  francs,  and  in  1913  at  3,910,000  francs. 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 

Quantity  of  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators, 
and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 

Prepared  by  Inspection  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


Week  ending  March  23,  19 L' 


Fort  William— 

C.  P.R  

Consolidated  Elevatur  Co  

Empire  Elevator  Co  

Ogilvie  Flour  Mills  Co  

Western  Terminal  Elevator  Co. 

G.T.  Pacific  

Grain  Growers'  Grain  Co  

Fort  William  Elevator  Co  

Eastern  Terminal  Elevator  Co. 

Thunder  Bay  Elevator  Co  

Davidson  &  Smith  .  . .   

Port  Arthur — 

Port  Arthur  Elevator  Co  

D.  Horn  &  Co  

Canadian  Government  Elevator. 
Grain  afloat  


Total  Terminal  Elevators. 

Saskatoon  Can.  Govt.  Elevator . 
Moose  jaw  Can.  Govt.  Elevator  . 
Calgary  Can.  Govt.  Elevator. . . 
Vancouver  Can.  Govt.  Elevator. 


Total  Interior  Terminal  Elevators. 


Depot  Harbour  

Midland- 
Aberdeen  Elevator  Co  

Midland  Elevator  Co  

Tiffin,  G.T.P  

Port  McNicol  

Colling  wood    

Goderich  Elev.  and  Transit  Co.  Ltd 

Western  Canada  Flour  Mills  Co .  . . 

Kingston — 

Montreal  Transportation  Co  

Commercial  Elevator  Co  

Port  Colborne  

Prescott   

Montreal — 

Harbour  Commissioners  No.  1.. . . 

No.  2.... 

Montreal  Warehousing  Co  

Quebec  Harbour  Commissioners .  . . 

West  St.  John,  N.B  

Halifax,  N.S   


Total  Public  Elevators . . 
Total  quantity  in  Store , 


Wheat. 


Bushels. 

4,607,071 
1.082,518 

887,859 
1,196,904 

930,001 
3,247,027 
1,259,057 

849, 70U 
1,075,441 

691,159 

662,500 

4,688,407 
270,131 
2,013,281 
89,245 

23,551,891 

1,848,347 
2,003,673 
969,161 
3,237 


4,824,418 


48,241 
11,961 
269,592 
419,025 


364,764 
156,637 


2,237 
525,366 


Oats. 


Bushels. 

2,075,253 
208,321 
254,445 
111,776 
252,559 

2,194,343 
730,856 
449.999 
492.191 
348,425 
259,801) 

2,546,460 
133,776 
554,278 
101,331 

10,714,822 

511,110 
625,427 
1,209,906 
55,617 


2,402,060 
255,435 
153,813 


282,531 
103,712 


127,433 
26,682 

144,992 
67,670 
622,796 


Barley. 


Bushels. 

134,628 
45,134 
39,140 
35,079 
35,367 
136,693 
100,454 
28,425 
32,050 
55,251 
9,783 

413,943 
29,753 
89,029 


1,281,729 

21,268 
22,834 
105,960 


153,062 


93,109 
51,104 


7,336 
281,156 
126,245 

4,274 
184,591 
70,600 


2,472,021 


30,848,330 


128,573 
296,527 
703,082 
186,702 
61,334 


,161, 2S2 


16,278,164 


17,886 
73,975 
1,247 


17,045 
254,366 


Fit 


Bushels. 


180,983 
256,091 


497,336 
83,985 


52,419 
61,65i 


165,457 
145,143 
140,012 


1,589,677 

82,925 
99,112 
13,040 


195,077 


1,692,157 


1,784,754 
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Grades  of  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East  for  the  Week  ended 
March  23,  1917. 


Grades. 

Terminals. 

Interior 
Terminal 
Elevators. 

Public 
Elevators, 

Eastern 
Division. 

Totals. 

No.  2  Hard  

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

108,516 

Bushels. 

108,516 
15,007 

O  A/JO  fQli 

o,0bo,  1 80 
5,608,183 
5,706,439 
4,138,130 
820,040 
175,405 
11,123,579 

No  1  i 

15,007 

o  ai  q  (171 

z,uio,y/i 
3,976,939 

A  AAK  'JOC 

4,uyo,o9o 
3,256,266 

 co-  Airr 

0O0,2L7 

1,176,432 

1,Z6Z,  lOo 

710,659 
370,908 
126,160 
622,886 

a xa  -no 

4o9,598 
454,812 
o7o,oo7 
171,205 
449,132 
49  245 
400,626 

No  2  H 

No.  3   

No.  4  Wheat  

No.  5  ..   

No  6  n 

Other 

10,100,067 

23,462,646 

4,824,418 

.  2,472,021 

30,759,085 

Whpat  ifloat 

84,245 

89,245 

Totals 

23,551,891 

4,824,418 

2,472,021 

30,848,330 

Oats— 

F,Ytra  Nn   1  f!  V? 

17,041 
35,520 
633,887 

1 nn  n \ a 
1 1 / , y4U 

!  143, 165 

330,420 

84,855 

179^232 

17,041 
47,322 
4,714,423 
l,4ol,o00 
2,940,322 
£50,892 
377,193 
6,062,340 

No.  1  C.W  

5, 07< ' 
2,630,289 

1,818,587 

■  ■  ■  ■  • ■ ■ _in 
0,7o2 

1,450,247 
376,122 
184,570 
220,472 
292,338 
630,801 

No  2  i« 

No.  3  .1   

Ex.  No.  1  Feed  

No.  1  Feed  

No  2  i« 

Other 

5,252,307 

Totals  . 

10,613,491 

2,402,060 

3,161,282 

16,176,833 

Oat*;  aflAfif 

101,331 

101,331 

Totals 

10,714,822 

2,402,060 

3,161,282 

16,278,164 

Barley — 

"NTn  3  fivtirn,  P!  W 

252,948 
816,866 
319,746 
115,982 
186,615 

No  SDW 

218,378 
557,059 
291  547 
76,' 901 
140,844 

34,570 
103,319 
4,677 
2,756 
7,740 

No  4  m 

156  488 
23  522 
36' 325 
38,031 

Feed 

V?  ai  (a/*  t".(Ori 

1,284,72!) 

1,155,540 
296,873 
86,529 

153,062 

12  i  ,000 
35,597 
23,061 
625 
8,426 

2o4,3bn 

1,692,157 

1  000  ni  a 

332^470 
109,590 
628 
59,156 

Flax- 

No  2  n  W 

No.  3  "   

50,730 

1,589,677 

195,077 

1,734,754 

37,141,119 

7,574,617 

5,887,669 

50,603,405 
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Quantity  of  Wheat  and  other  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  Public  Elevators  in  the  East,  and  Afloat,  on  March  23, 
1917,  with  comparisons  for  three  years. 


VJLUCi  V_rld.LH. 

TWnl« 



March  28,  1917. 

Interior  Terminals  

Totals  

Bushels. 

23,462,646 
89  245 
4, 824'  418 
2  472  021 

Bushels. 

13,457,897 
101  331 
2,750!l99 
3  415  648 

Bushels. 
36,950,543 

1QO  FV7fi 

LV\J, Oi  I) 

7,574,617 

30,848,330 

19.755,075 

50,603,405 

March  24,  1916. 

25,528,440 
2,447,386 
5  306  ri8* 
3,897,4L8 

12,162,513 
974,311 
i  Q40 

3,241,271 

37,690,953 
3,421,697 
R  8^0  *S9fi 

7,138,689 

Public  Elevators  in  the  East  

Totals  

37,179,828 

17,922,037 

55,101,865 

March  25,  1915. 

7,679,814 
283,132 
900  3 1 8 

1,895,728 
113,441 

4,297,091 

11,976,905 
283,132 

1   KQK  OQQ 

3,887,943 
113,441 

Public  Elevators  in  the  East  

685  681 
1,992,215 

Totals   .   

10,872,433 

6,974,987 

17,847,420 

21,249,613 
7,393,690 
5,206,317 
110,719 

March  26,  1914- 

Interior  Terminals  

Totals  

11,905,604 
4,083,630 
2,665,027 
110,719 

9,344,009 
3,310,060 
2,541,290 

18,764,980 

15,195,359 

33,960,339 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Weekly  Bulletin  there  haye  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  relating  to  Canadian  trade.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Inquiries  Branch,  Thb 
Department  op  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  The  Secretary  op  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto,  or  The  Secretary  op  the  Board  of  Trade  at 
London,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Kingston,  Brandon,  Halifax,  Montreal,  Quebec,  St. 
John,  Sherbrooke,  Vancouver,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Saskatoon, 
Regina,  Winnipeg  Industrial  Bureau,  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal  and 
Moncton,  N.B. 

Please  Quote  the  Reference  Number  when  requesting  Addresses. 


CANADIAN  EXPORTERS'  NOTE. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  prohibited  list  of  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom 
is  subject  to  change  at  any  time,  Canadian  exporters  should  communicate  with  the 
Deputy  Minister,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  before  making 
arrangements  to  ship  any  of  the  subjoined  articles  to  the  United  Kingdom. 


670.  Canned  pears,  gallon  apples,  tomatoes. — A  firm  of  Liverpool  brokers  wishes 

to  be  placed  in  touch  with  Canadian  packers  of  the  above. 

671.  Pine  tar. — A  Liverpool  firm  asks  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  Canadian 
exporters  of  the  above. 

672.  Sole  leather. — A  Liverpool  firm  wishes  quotations  on  sole  bends. 

673.  Peas  and  beans. — A  Liverpool  firm  wishes  to  be   placed   in   touch  with 

exporters  of  the  above. 

674.  Canned  meats. — A  Liverpool  firm  wishes  to  correspond  with  exporters  of  the 
above. 

675.  Engineering  materials  and  accessories. — A  Glasgow  firm  who  state  they 

have  a  large  connection  wish  to  secure  an  agency  in  Scotland  for  the  above. 

676.  Eggs. — A  Leith  firm  asks  for  quotations  during  the  month  of  June  for 
delivery  from  October  till  the  end  of  November,  for  quantities  from  10,000  to  20,000 
cases  of  recandled  stored  eggs.  For  contracts  they  will  buy  only  c.i.f.  Glasgow,  but 
for  earlier  shipments  they  will  buy  either  c.i.f.  or  f.o.b. 

677.  Asbestos  cement  sheets  and  roofing. — A  Glasgow  firm  wishes  to  get  into 
touch  with  exporters  of  the  above. 

678.  Kubber  overshoes. — A  Glasgow  firm  wishes  to  receive  quotations  from 

exporters  of  the  above. 

679.  Foodstuffs. — A  firm  of  French  importers  who  are  accustomed  to  paying  cash 
and  are  in  a  position  to  handle  large  transactions  wish  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian 
producers  of  foodstuffs. 
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t;>^.  Canned  goods  and  paper. — A  commission  merchant  in  Paris  who  is  in  a 
position  to  place  Canadian  canned  goods  and  paper  throughout  France,  Algeria, 
Tunisia  and  Morocco,  would  like  to  get  in  communication  with  Canadian  exporters 
of  these  articles. 

681.  Boot  and  shoe  eyelets  and  hooks. — A  British  importing  firm  desires  to  get 
into  communication  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  boot  and  shoe  eyelets  and  hooks, 
and  bifurcated  rivets.  Samples  have  been  sent  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 

682.  Russian  trade. — A  young  Russian  who  has  travelled  extensively  in  Canada 
and  is  now  temporarily  in  the  United  States,  desires  to  communicate  with  a  few  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  interested  in  Russian  trade. 

683.  Farm  machinery,  traction  engines. — A  Russian  credit  institution  repre- 
senting about  1,500  rural  credit  societies,  wishes  to  purchase  farm  machinery  and 
tractors — steam  and  kerosene.    Lowest  quotations  f.o.b.  New  York. 

684.  Binder  twine. — Financial  agent  of  about  1,500  Russian  rural  credit  societies 
is  open  to  purchase  binder  twine;  prompt  delivery;  quotations  desired  f.o.b.  Vladi- 
vostok and  New  York. 

685.  Formaline,  mineral  manures,  Paris  green,  sulphate  of  copperas. — A 
Russian  buyer  of  these  products  on  a  large  scale  desires  to  hear  from  strong  Canadian 
manufacturers  with  quotations  f.o.b.  New  York. 

686.  Knitting  machines,  locks,  nails,  belting,  etc. — A  firm  of  importers  and 
commission  agents  in  Hong  Kong  wishes  to  make  arrangements  with  Canadian  manu- 
facturers of  knitting  machines,  locks,  nails,  belting,  cheese,  butter  and  biscuits. 

687.  Fresh  water  pearls. — An  importer  of  pearls  and  precious  stones  in  Bombay, 
India,  wishes  to  obtain  from  Canadian  exporters  supplies  of  fresh  water  pearls.  He 
does  not  want  any  fine  round  pearls  but  is  interested  in  those  of  irregular  shape.  He 
has  been  accustomed  to  import  large  quantities  of  the  common  irregular  pearls  from 
the  United  States  but  would  like  to  do  direct  business  with  Canada. 

688.  Flower  oils. — A  correspondent  in  Shanghai  wishes  to  be  put  into  com- 
munication with  Canadian  firms  manufacturing  flower  oils,  etc.,  for  the  preparation 
of  perfumes.  He  states  that  a  large  business  is  done  there  in  these  oils  and  in  syn- 
thetic perfumes,  mostly  with  Holland,  and  desires  to  know  if  Canada  can  compete  for 
this  trade. 

689.  Dried  and  salted  fish. — A  London  firm  seeks  supplies  of  Canadian  dried  and 
salted  fish,  especially  Bacalao  and  stock  fish,  for  shipment  to  Italy  and  Spain,  and 
invites  offers  from  Canadian  exporters  which  should  be  c.i.f.  Genoa,  Naples  and 
Palermo,  and  Spanish  ports. 

690.  Canned  lobster,  salmon  and  other  canned  fish,  dried  fruits,  etc. — A  London 
firm  of  import  merchants  would  like  to  correspond  with  Canadian  packers  of  canned 
lobster,  salmon  and  other  fish,  also  dried  fruits  and  foodstuffs  generally,  who  seek  an 
export  connection. 

691.  Bacon  and  hams.— A  London  firm  wishes  to  get  into  touch  with  Canadian 
producers  of  bacons  and  hams,  in  a  position  to  ship  regular  supplies  to  the  Straits 
Settlements. 

'  092.  Sable,  fox,  ermine  and  musquash  furs. — A  Glasgow  firm  of  fur  importers 
asks  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  exporters  of  the  above. 
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693.  Farm  tools,  hay  and  manure  forks,  hay  rakes,  etc.— A  wholesale  Glasgow 
house  wishes  to  represent  manufacturers  of  the  above  on  the  Scottish  market.  Would 
be  willing  to  invest  money  or  otherwise  offer  financial  assistance  to  manufacturers 
with  whom  arrangement  is  made. 

694.  Cardboard  for  box-making. — A  Dundee  firm  desires  to  correspond  with 

manufacturers.  Sample  of  board  can  be  seen  at  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch, 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.    Various  thicknesses  required. 

695.  Spring  blind  rollers. — The  London  representative  of  an  Australian  firm  asks 
to  be  placed  in  correspondence  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  spring  blind  rollers. 

696.  Jute  rope. — An  exporter  of  sponges  in  the  Bahamas  wishes  to  secure  rope 
suitable  for  baling  sponges.  He  would  prefer  jute  rope,  but  if  this  is  not  obtainable 
would  like  to  have  samples  with  prices  f.o.b.  New  York  of  other  ropes  which  might  be 
used  as  a  substitute  for  jute  for  the  purpose  of  baling  sponges. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 


Annual  Report. 

•Part      I. — Canadian  Trade.    (Price,  70  cents.) 

Imports  into  and  Exports  from  Canada. 
(Itemized  and  General  Statements.) 

•Part    II. — Canadian  Trade.    (Price,  is  cents.) 

1.  With  France. 

2.  With  Germany. 

3.  With  United  Kingdom. 

4.  With  United  States. 

•Part  III. — Canadian  Tradb.    (Price,  to  cents.) 

With  British  and  Foreign  Countries. 

(Except  France,  Germany,  United  Kingdom  and  United  States.) 

•Part    IV. — Miscellaneous  Information.     (Price,  5  cents.) 
Bounties. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act,  Administration  of. 

Lumber  and  Staple  Products. 

Revenue  and  Expenditure  of  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Statistical  Record  of  the  Progress  of  Canada. 
Tonnage  tables. 

•Part     V. — Grain  Statistics.     (Price,  tS  cents.) 

•Part    VI. — Subsidized  Steamship  Service.    (Price,  to  cents.) 

•Part  VII. — Trade  or  British  and  Foreign  Countries.    (Price,  35  cents.) 

Monthly  Reports. 

Census  and  Statistics.  (Free.) 
•Trade  and  Commerce.     (Price,  to  cents.) 

Weekly  Bulletin.  (Free.) 

(Circulated  within  Canada  only.) 

Containing  Reports  of  Trade  Commissioners  and  General  Trade  Information. 

Supplements  to  Weekly  Bulletin.  (Free.) 
Trade  of  China  and  Japan. 
Russian  Trade. 

Directory  of  Russian  Importers. 

The  German  War  and  its  relation  to  Canadian  Trade. 

Handbook  for  Export  to  South  America. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

Toy  Making  in  Canada. 

The  Timber  Import  Trade  of  Australia. 

Export  Directory  of  Canada.  {Free.) 

Directory  of  Foreign  Importers.  (Free.) 

Canada  and  the  British  West  Indies.  (Free.) 

Canada,  the  Country  of  the  Twentieth  Century.    (Price,  cloth  cover,  $1.00 ;  paper 
cover,  75  cents.) 

•Canada  Year-Book.    (Price,  $1.00.) 

*  Census  Returns.     (Price  of  volumes  vary.)  i 

•Criminal  Statistics.    (Price,  U  cents.) 

Grain  Inspection  in  Canada.  (Free.) 

List  of  Licensed  Elevators.  (Free.) 

•  May  be  had  at  the  prices  indicated  upon  application  to  the  King's  Printer.  Ottawa. 
Publications  marked  Free  may  be  had  by  those  interested  on  application  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
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COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE. 


Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
by  Canadian  exporters  with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names 
and  addresses  of  trade  representatives.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f  at  foreign  port. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 

B.  S.  Webb,  Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos  Aires. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia. 

D.  H.  Ross,  address  for  letters — Box  140 
G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office — Stock  Exchange 
Building,  Melbourne.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

British  West  Indies. 

B.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados,  agent 
also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British  Guiana. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  13  Nanking  Road,  Shanghai. 
Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

A  T.  Quilez,  Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Lonja  del  Commercio,  Apartado  1290, 
Havana.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

France. 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17 
and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris. 
Cable  Address,  Stadacona. 

Japan. 

E.  F.  Crowe,  Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, P.O.  Box  109,  Yokohama.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

Holland. 

Ph.  Geleerd,  Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Zuidblaak  26,  Rotterdam.  Cable 
Adress,  Watermill. 


Newfoundland. 

W.  B.  Nicholson,  Bank  of  Montreal  Build- 
ing, Water  street,  St.  John's.  Cable  Address, 

Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Russia. 

C.  F.  Just,  Canadian  Government  Commer- 
cial Agent,  Alexandrinskaia,  plosch  9, 
Petrograd,  Russia. 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Government  Com- 
mercial Agent,  Bukhgolza  Ulitza  No.  4, 
Omsk,  Siberia. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Norwich  Union  Buildings, 
Cape  Town.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom. 

Harrison  Watson,  Sub-division  E.C.  2,  73 
Basinghall  street,  London,  B.C.,  England. 
Cable  Address,  Sleighing,  London. 

J.  E.  Ray,  Central  House,  Birmingham. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Acting  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow, 
Scotland.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

F.  A.  C,  Bickerdike,  4  St.  Ann's  Square. 
Manchester.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North 
John  St.,  Liverpool.  Cable  Address,  Can- 
ti  acorn. 

N.  D.  Johnston,  Sun  Building,  Clare  street, 
Bristol.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 

Australia.  Norway  and  Denmark. 

B     JPi11"'    TTh|w°yal    Exchan^e    BulldIn*.    c.   E.   Sontum,   Grubbegd,   No.   4,  Christiania, 

Sydney,  N.S.W.  Norway.    Cable  Addresses,  Sontums. 
British  West  Indies- 

Edgar  Tripp,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad  Spain. 

Cable  Address,  Canadian.  j.  p.  Roberts,  care  British  Consulate  General, 

R.  H.  Curry,  Nasseau,  Bahamas.  Barcelona. 
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CANADIAN  HIGH  COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 
United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary,  17  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W.,  England.    Cable  Address  Dominion, 
London. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of  the 
more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the  Foreign 
Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  give  information  to  Canadians  who  wish  to  consult 
them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 


Brazil: 

Bahia,  British  Consul. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  British  Consul  General. 

Chile: 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul  General. 

Colombia: 

Bagota,  British  Consul  General. 

Ecuador: 

Quitto,  British  Consul  General 
Guayquill,  British  Consul. 

Egypt: 

Alexandria,  British  Consul  General. 

France: 

Havre,  British  Consul  General. 
Marseilles,  British  Consul  General 

India: 

Calcutta,  Director  General  of  Commercial 
Intelligence. 

Italy: 

Genoa,  British  Consul  General 
Milan,  British  Consul 

Mexico: 

Mexico,  British  Consul  General 


Netherlands: 

Amsterdam,  British  Consul. 

Panama: 

Colon,  British  Consul. 
Panama,  British  Vice-Consul 

Peru: 

Lima,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Portugal: 

Lisbon,  British  Consul. 

Russia: 

Moscow,  British  Consul  General. 
Petrograd,  British  Consul. 
Vladivostock,  British  Consul. 
Odessa,  British  Consul  General. 

Spain: 

Barcelona,  British  Consul  General 
Madrid,  British  Consul 

Sweden: 

Stockholm,  British  Consul. 

Switzerland: 

Geneva,  British  Consul. 

Uruguay: 

Monte  Video,  British  Vice-Consul 

Venezuela: 

Caracas,  British  Vice-Consul 
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The  Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

The  purpose  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  is  to  promote  the  sale  of 
Canadian  products  abroad  and  to  provide  Canadian  Manufacturers  and  exporters 
with  information  regarding  trade  conditions  and  opportunities  in  countries  in 
which  Canadian  goods  are  likely  to  find  a  market. 

The  Department  gathers,  compiles  and  publishes  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin  and 
supplements  thereto  a  large  volume  of  useful  commercial  information.  Persons 
desiring  it  and  interested  in  Canadian  production  or  export  may  have  their  names 
placed  on  the  regular  mailing  list  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa.  There  is  no  subscription  to  the  Weekly  Bulletin  but  its 
circulation  is  strictly  confined  to  Canada. 

The  Department  invites  correspondence  from  Canadian  manufacturers  and 
exporters  upon  all  trade  matters. 


New  Canadian  Industries. 


If  you  know  of  any  new  industry  being  started  in  Canada  at  any  time,  write 
to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch,  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa,  giving  particulars  thereof. 


[If  extracts  are  Published  the  source  should  be  mentioned.] 
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HUSSIA  IN  ASIA. 

Retort  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  L.  D.  Wilgress.) 

Omsk,  Siberia,  January  29,  1917. 
survey  of  future  requirements. 

Two  important  points  in  connection  with  the  future  development  of  Siberia  have 
been  demonstrated  by  the  war,  as  follows: — 

(1)  The  disadvantage  of  having  to  depend'  to  so  great  an  extent  upon  outside 
sources  for  necessary  supplies  of  manufactured  goods. 

(2)  The  necessity  for  the  more  adequate  provision  of  transport  facilities  and 
other  auxiliaries  required  for  the  proper  utilization  of  the  natural  resources  of  the 
country. 

Various  plans  are  therefore  being  considered  at  the  present  time  both  for  the 
establishment  of  industries  in  Siberia  and  for  the  construction  of  additional  railways, 
grain  elevators,  cold  stores,  power  plants,  irrigation  canals  and  other  undertakings 
of  a  development  nature.  The  carrying  out  of  only  a  part  of  the  proposed  programme 
will  bring  about  a  considerable  demand  for  machinery  and  equipment,  a  large  propor- 
tion of  which  will  have  to  be  imported  from  abroad.  In  view  of  the  similarity  between 
the  two  countries,  the  products  of  Canadian  plants  should  be  suitable  to  Siberian 
conditions.  Canadian  manufacturers  are  therefore  advised  to  carefully  consider  the 
possibilities  for  co-operating  by  supplying  a  part  of  the  machinery  and  equipment 
required  for  the  execution  of  the  proposed  programme. 


the  establishment  of  industries. 

The  situation  in  Siberia  is  generally  believed  to  present  excellent  openings  for 
the  investment  of  capital  in  industrial  undertakings.  Practically  the  only  manufac- 
turing industries  established  in  the  country  up  to  the  present  have  been  those  which 
depend  upon  a  plentiful  supply  of  cheap  raw  material,  such  as  spirit  distilling,  skin 
curing,  flour  milling,. match  making,  etc.  There  is,  however,  a  great  wealth  of  other 
resources  in  Siberia,  the  further  working  up  of  which  into  manufactured  products 
should  prove  a  profitable  undertaking.  Not  only  is  a  home  market  of  over  10,000,000 
people  available,  but  natural  protection  against  competitors  is  assured  by  the  great 
distance  from  the  nearest  industrial  centres.  It  is  also  expected  that  the  policy  of 
the  Government  after  the  war  will  be  to  encourage  the  development  of  Russian  indus- 
tries, and  that  with  this  object  in  view  the  protective  customs  duties  imposed  on 
manufactured  goods  imported  from  foreign  countries  will  be  maintained,  and  where 
necessary  increased.  Conditions  would  therefore  appear  favourable  to  the  creation  of 
industries  in  Siberia  for  the  purpose  of  further  utilizing  the  natural  resources  of  the 
country. 
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THE  INVESTMENT  OF  CAPITAL. 

The  growth  of  industries  in  Siberia  has  been  retarded  by  the  insufficiency  and 
high  cost  of  capital.  The  attention  of  fo'reign  investors  to  this  part  of  the  world  has 
hitherto  been  attracted  principally  through  the  medium  of  mining  ventures.  There 
is  evidence,  however,  that  a  more  active  interest  is  now  being  taken  in  the  opportuni- 
ties for  investment  of  capital  in  other  directions.  Representatives  of  United  States, 
British  and  other  interests  have  recently  visited  Siberia  and  investigated  the  possi- 
bilities for  the  establishment  of  industries,  such  as  paper  mills,  saw-mills,  leather 
factories,  meat-canning  factories,  agricultural  implement  works,  brick  works,  iron 
works  and  other  manufactures.  The  measures  to  be  adopted  for  the  development  of 
Siberia  were  also  discussed  at  a  Congress  of  Representatives  of  Trade  and  Agriculture 
held  at  Petrograd  last  summer.  It  was  decided  to  present  a  note  to  the  Ministry  of 
Trade  and  Industry,  directing  the  attention  of  the  Government  to  this  question. 
Emphasis  was  laid  upon  the  desirability  of  encouraging  the  influx  of  foreign  capital 
for  the  purpose  of  developing  the  country  and  stimulating  the  industrial  initiative  of 
the  inhabitants. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  IRON  INDUSTRY. 

An  abundant  and  regular  supply  of  metallurgical  products  and  fuel  is  recognized 
as  one  of  the  most  pressing  needs  of  the  present  time.  In  this  respect  Siberia  is 
qualified  to  play  an  important  part.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  closely  connected 
iron  and  coal  industry  of  Siberia  is  in  a  position  to  yield  during  the  first  six  or  seven 
years  as  much  as  9-80,000  tons  of  cast-iron  and  iron  annually,  and  that  with  further 
development  the  output  may  be  raised  to  4,800,000  tons  a  year.  Coal  deposits  are 
known  to  exist  in  many  places  throughout  Siberia.  These  deposits  yield  coal  of 
various  grades.  The  absence  of  transport  facilities  has  hitherto  been  a  serious  draw- 
back to  the  development  of  the  Siberian  coal  industry.  The  construction  of  the  rail- 
ways already  proposed  and  passed  upon,  however,  should  greatly  increase  the  pro- 
duction of  coal  in  Siberia. 

The  Kusnetsk  district  in  the  province  of  Tomsk,  the  Abakan  region  of  the  Upper 
Yenisei  river  and  the  vicinity  of  St.  Olga  bay  in  the  Maritime  Province  are  the 
three  districts  where  the  metallurgical  industry  may  be  expected  to  develop,  since 
iron  ore  deposits  are  there  found  in  close  proximity  to  supplies  of  good  coking  coal. 
Already  a  company  has  been  formed  and  plans  prepared  for  the  organization  of  large 
metallurgical  and  coke  works  near  Kusnetsk.  The  Government  is  assisting  the 
enterprise  by  the  advance  of  a  large  sum  upon  terms  advantageous  to  the  company. 
In  general  it  may  be  expected  that  the  Government  will  encourage  the  development 
of  the  Siberian  iron  industry  by  the  adoption  of  a  policy,  similar  to  that  which  was 
largely  responsible  for  the  creation  of  the  present  industry  in  the  south  of  .Russia. 
In  other  words  promoters  of  blast  furnaces  and  iron  foundries  will  be  guaranteed 
Government  orders  for  a  definite  term  and  the  establishment  of  machine  shops  for 
the  manufacture  of  agricultural  and  gold  mining  machinery  will  be  further  encour- 
aged by  the  granting  of  special  bounties.  In  this  way  it  is  hoped  to  build  up  an 
iron  and  steel  industry  sufficient  not  only  for  supplying  the  needs  of  the  Siberian 
market,  but  those  of  other  parts  of  the  Empire  as  well. 

MANUFACTURE  OF  IRON  AND  STEEL  PRODUCTS. 

The  development  of  the  metallurgical  industry  in  Siberia  should  lead  to  the 
establishment  of  a  number  of  works  manufacturing  a  variety  of  iron  and  steel  pro- 
ducts at  present  obtained  from  European  Russia  or  foreign  sources.  A  plough 
factory  has  been  operated  at  Omsk  for  a  number  of  years  and  turns  out  approxi- 
mately 20,000  one  and  two  share  ploughs  a  year.  With  this  exception,  however,  all 
the  agricultural  implements  and  machines  required  in  Siberia  are  transported  at 
great  distance  from  factories  in  the  south  of  Russia  or  from  foreign  countries.  Since 
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the  demand  for  such  implements  and  machines  is  considerable,  the  manufacture  of 
these  products  in  Siberia  presents  openings  for  future  industrial  enterprise.  The 
same  may  be  said  to  apply  to  the  manufacture  of  a  number  of  other  products  for 
which  the  demand  is  already  great.  The  establishment  of  these  factories  will  create 
a  demand  for  machinery  and  equipment,  a  part  of  which  Canadian  firms  should  be 
in  a  position  to  supply. 

OTHER   MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES. 

In  addition  to  iron,  Siberia  is  rich  in  other  resources  the  further  working  up  of 
which  into  finished  products  will  probably  be  greatly  developed  in  the  near  future. 
For  this  purpose  a  considerable  amount  of  machinery  and  equipment  will  be  required, 
the  supply  of  which  presents  opportunities  for  future  trade.  The  attention  of  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  is  therefore  commended  to  the  following  list  of  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal industries  of  this  nature  which  are  likely  to  be  developed  after  the  war  is 
over : — 

Saw-mills.— A  considerable  amount  of  logging  and  saw-milling  machinery  will 
be  required  for  the  exploitation  of  the  forest  resources  of  Siberia,  which  may  be  said 
to  have  hitherto  been  practically  untouched.  The  construction  of  the  proposed  rail- 
way from  the  Obi  river  to  a  port  on  the  Arctic  ocean  should  render  possible  the  export 
of  timber  from  Western  Siberia  to  Europe.  The  forest  area  of  Asiatic  Russia  has 
been  estimated  at  835,000,000  acres.  Sweden  and  Germany  have  supplied  most  of 
the  saw-milling  machinery  installed  in  Russia,  frame  saws  of  the  Swedish  type  being 
universally  used.  Circular  saws  have  been  tried,  but  were  not  found  satisfactory. 
North  American  logging  methods  should  prove  suitable  to  the  conditions  in  Siberia 
and,  if  once  introduced,  there  should  be  good  openings  for  the  sale  of  locomotives, 
cableways,  stationary  engines,  tractors,  hoisting  cranes  and  other  Canadian  logging 
appliances.  Portable  saw-mill  outfits  of  Canadian  manufacture  should  also  find  a 
market  in  connection  with  the  exploitation  of  the  timber  resources  of  Siberia. 

Paper  Mills. — The  consumption  of  paper  in  Siberia  aggregates  between  2,000,000 
and  3,000,000  tons  a  year.  The  country  is  well  supplied  with  spruce  and  other 
timbers  suitable  for  the  production  of  wood-pulp.  There  would  therefore  appear  to 
be  openings  for  the  establishment  of  paper  mills.  Plans  have  been  made  and  the 
buildings  already  constructed  for  a  paper  mill  at  Tomsk  to  produce  120  tons  a  day 
of  cheap  wrapping  and  newspaper  paper.  The  machinery  and  other  equipment  for 
this  mill  has  not  yet  been  ordered.  The  establishment  of  mills  at  other  points  in 
Western  Siberia  is  also  being  considered. 

Meat  Canning  Factories. — A  meat  canning  factory  has  been  operated  for  some 
years  by  British  interests  south  of  Petropavlosk.  This  factory  is  at  present  fully 
occupied  with  the  execution  of  orders  for  the  Government.  Two  other  factories 
are  being  built,  one  at  Kurgan  and  the  other  at  Petropavlosk.  The  town  council  at 
Omsk  are  contemplating  the  erection  of  a  meat  canning  factory  at  that  point,  while 
Barnaul  and  other  towns  are  also  taking  up  the  matter,  so  that  the  meat  canning 
industry  in  Siberia  may  be  expected  to  undergo  a  considerable  development  in  the 
course  of  the  next  year.  Nearly  all  the  machinery  required  for  these  factories  will 
have  to  be  obtained  from  foreign  sources. 

Leather  Factories. — The  steppes  of  Western  Siberia  are  one  of  the  chief  Russian 
sources  of  the  supply  of  hides  and  skins.  Nearly  all  of  the  leather  used  in  the  terri- 
tory, however,  has  been  imported  in  the  past  either  from  European  Russia  or  from 
foreign  countries.  Several  small  tanneries  have  been  recently  established  to  take 
advantage  of  the  present  high  prices  for  leather.  Plans  are  also  being  prepared  for 
the  erection  of  other  leather  factories.  An  opening  will  therefore  be  presented  for 
the  sale  of  tannery  supplies. 
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Brick  Works. — The  further  development  of  Siberia  will  bring  about  a  demand  for 
building  materials  of  various  kinds,  including  bricks.  An  increase  in  the  number 
of  brick  works  may  therefore  be  anticipated  and  a  consequent  opening  will  be  pre- 
sented for  the  sale  of  brick-making  machinery.  The  German  type  of  machinery  is 
favoured,  having  been  installed  in  the  brick  works  already  in  operation. 

FUTURE    MACHINERY  REQUIREMENTS. 

The  above  review  will  give  some  indications  as  to  the  direction  in  which  future 
industrial  enterprise  is  likely  to  be  manifested  in  Siberia.  In  addition  to  those 
mentioned,  openings  are  presented  for  the  establishment  of  a  number  of  other 
manufactures,  producing  such  goods  as  have  a  large  sale  in  this  market.  Account 
should  also  be  taken  of  the  further  development  of  the  Siberian  mining  industry. ' 
The  construction  of  branch  railway  lines  has  given  a  great  impetus  to  this  industry 
and  has  made  possible  the  introduction  of  ore-crushing  and  other  up-to-date  machinery. 
Special  attention  may  be  drawn  to  the  mine  equipment  which  will  be  required  for 
the  exploitation  of  the  coal  resources  of  Siberia.  The  supply  of  the  necessary  plant 
for  these  industrial  and  mining  undertakings  taken  in  conjunction  with  similar 
requirements  in  other  parts  of  the  Russian  Empire  therefore  presents  excellent 
prospects  for  future  business,  a  share  of  which  it  is  hoped  may  be  diverted  to  Canada. 

DEMAND  FOR   CONSTRUCTIVE  MATERIALS. 

The  construction  of  development  works  designed  for  the  better  utilization  of  the 
country's  natural  resources  comprises  the  second  of  the  two  headings  given  above 
with  regard  to  the  opportunities  for  future  trade  with  Siberia.  In  this  connection  the 
attention  of  Canadian  manufacturers  may  be  drawn  to  the  openings  presented  for 
the  supply  of  machinery,  equipment  and  supplies  required  for  the  construction  and 
operation  of  railways,  grain  elevators,  cold  storage  plants,  irrigation  projects,  electric- 
power  plants  and  tramway  lines.  The  proposed  programme  with  regard  to  the 
building  of  additional  railway  lines  in  Siberia,  together  with  the  erection  of  grain 
elevators  and  cold  storage  plants  at  central  points,  was  outlined  in  a  report  which 
appeared  in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  665.  Further  details  with  regard  to  the  carrying 
out  of  this  programme  will  be  forwarded  from  time  to  time  when  available  to  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  and  will  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
Canadian  firms  by  means  of  notices  published  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin.  At  the  present 
time  great  difficulties  are  being  experienced  in  obtaining  the  steel  rails  required  for 
the  completion  of  railway  lines,  already  partly  constructed.  Thus  tenders  are  being 
invited  by  the  Achinsk-Minusinsk  Railway  Administration  for  the  supply  of  20,000 
tons  of  steel  rails,  delivery  as  soon  as  possible.  Canadian  manufacturers  interested 
should  refer  to  Trade  Inquiry  No.  612  published  in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  684. 

The  Imperial  Department  of  Agriculture  has  decided  upon  a  large  irrigation  pro- 
ject in  a  district  near  the  Irtish  River.  It  is  expected  that  similar  projects  will  also 
be  undertaken  in  other  parts  of  Western  Siberia.  This  will  create  a  demand  for  ditch 
digging  and  other  appliances  similar  to  those  used  in  connection  with  irrigation  work 
undertaken  in  Western  Canada.  Of  a  similar  nature  are  the  openings  which  will  be 
presented  for  the  sale  of  machinery  and  equipment  required  for  the  improvement  of 
the  natural  waterways  of  Siberia,  including  the  construction  of  canals,  the  plans  for 
which  are  at  present  under  consideration. 

ELECTRICAL  DEVELOPMENT  IN  SIBERIA. 

The  development  of  Siberia  should  lead  to  a  wide  application  in  the  use  of  elec- 
trical power.  A  considerable  amount  of  electrical  equipment  will  be  required  in  the 
near  future,  both  for  the  use  of  the  mining  districts  and  for  civic  installations.  Muni- 
cipal lighting  plants  are  to  be  built  in  a  number  of  the  smaller  towns,  while  in  the 
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larger  cities,  where  electric  lighting  has  been  used  for  a  number  of  years  on  a  rather 
limited  scale,  enlargements  are  being  planned.  The  city  of  Omsk,  for  instance,  has 
recently  completed  a  large  new  power  house,  the  equipment  for  which  has  been  ordered 
from  Switzerland  and  is  now  on  the  way.  The  development  of  the  Siberian  mining 
industry  will  also  result  in  an  enlarged  demand  for  electrical  equipment.  The  greater 
part  of  the  electrical  equipment  installed  in  Siberia  up  to  the  present  time  has  been 
of  German  manufacture.  Municipal  and  private  lighting  plants  are  for  the  most  part 
bperated  by  steam  power  units  of  the  German  locomobile  type.  Within  economical 
transmission  radius  of  many  of  the  towns  and  mining  districts  however  are  potential 
water-powers,  which  are  likely  to  be  developed  to  a  great  extent  in  the  near  future. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  TRAMWAY  LINES. 

The  larger  Siberian  towns  have  long  felt  the  need  for  up-to-date  traffic  facilities. 
The  only  street  railway  system  at  present  in  operation  is  that  in  Vladivostok.  An 
extension  of  this  system  has  now  been  proposed.  Plans  have  also  been  prepared  for  the 
construction  of  tramway  lines  in  the  cities  of  Omsk,  Tomsk  and  Irkutsk.  It  is  prob- 
able also  that  before  very  long  a  number  of  the  other  growing  Siberian  towns  will  be 
taking  similar  steps.  A  large  amount  of  materials  and  equipment  for  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  these  tramways  will  therefore  be  required.  Although  as  much 
of  this  equipment  as  is  possible  will  be  obtained  within  the  Russian  Empire,  orders 
will  nevertheless  have  to  be  placed  abroad  for  a  considerable  amount,  owing  to  the 
impossibility  of  Russian  plants  supplying  all  of  the  requirements.  This  particularly 
applies  to  the  requirements  for  steel  rails  and  street  car  wagons. 

POSSIBILITIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PARTICIPATION. 

The  engineer  in  charge  of  the  proposed  Omsk  tramway  stated  that  they  would  be 
glad  to  receive  tenders  from  parties  in  Canada  able  to  supply  the  necessary  equipment. 
At  the  present  time  all  schemes  for  the  construction  of  tramway  systems  throughout 
the  Russian  Empire  are  in  abeyance  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  supplies 
of  steel  rails  and  cars.  A  representative  of  the  Allrussian  Union  of  Cities  visited 
Europe  and  America  a  short  time  ago  for  the  purpose  of  placing  orders  for  rails  and 
cars,  but  was  unable  to  find  any  firms  willing  to  undertake  the  work  at  a  reasonable 
figure.  The  authorities  in  charge  of  the  projected  tramways  at  Omsk  and  Tomsk 
are  not  so  much  interested  in  receiving  quotations  from  manufacturers  able  to  supply 
certain  items  of  the  equipment  required,  but  they  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  parties 
in  Canada  in  a  position  to  tender  on  the  basis  of  the  whole  of  the  requirements.  This 
is  the  customary  manner  in  which  municipal  contracts  are  negotiated  in  Russia,  and, 
if  Canada  is  to  participate  in  this  branch  of  trade,  grouping  on  the  part  of  the  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  interested  and  the  sending  over  of  a  special  representative  would 
appear  to  be  necessary. 

STREET  RAILWAY  EQUIPMENT  REQUIRED. 

The  electric  railway  system  projected  for  Omsk  will  be  approximately  ten  miles 
in  length,  and  is  to  be  constructed  as  soon  as  the  necessary  supplies  can  be  obtained. 
That  of  Tomsk  will  be  about  the  same  length.  A  new  municipal  power  house  has  been 
built  at  Omsk,  which  will  supply  the  electrical  energy  for  the  tramway.  It  is  expected 
that  this  power  house  will  be  in  operation  next  summer.  The  equipment  has  yet  to  be 
obtained  which  will  be  required  for  the  construction  and  operation  of  the  tramway 
lines,  car  barns  and  mechanical  workshops.  The  technical  details  given  below  with 
regard  to  the  equipment  specified  for  the  Omsk  system  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  the 
electric  railway  systems  which  it  is  proposed  to  install  in  the  larger  towns  of  Siberia. 
Canadian  firms  desirous  of  securing  fuller  specifications  and  other  details  should  apply 
to  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  or  direct  to  the  engineer  in  charge  of  the  pro- 
jected tramway  system  concerned. 
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Specifications  for  Omsk  Street  Railway. 

Rails. — The  type  of  rail  specified  is  the  "  Vinol "  railway  type,  which  has  been 
used  with  success  in  European  Russian  cities,  where  the  passenger  traffic  has  been 
exceptionally  heavy.  The  weight  of  the  rail  will  be  28-65  pounds  per  long  foot,  and 
the  height  5-4  in.  The  total  length  of  rails  required  for  the  construction  of  the  system 
is  92,450  metres,  or  approximately  803,236  feet.  The  system  is  to  consist  of  four 
working  single  track  lines,  with  a  total  length  of  approximately  ten  miles.  The  gauge 
will  be  the  Russian  standard  five-foot  gauge. 

Cars. — The  rolling  stock  to  commence  with  is  to  consist  of  40  cars,  each  to  hold 
35  passengers.  The  cars  are  to  rest  on  a  double  axle,  rigid  base,  the  distance  between 
the  axles  to  be  1-8  metres  (approximately  71  inches).  Each  car  is  to  be  provided  with 
two  electric  motors,  three-phase  non-alternating  continuous  current.  There  are  to  be 
two  brakes,  one  hand  and  one  electric  brake.  The  average  speed  for  which  the  cars  are 
to  be  designed  is  9-3  miles  per  hour,  with  a  working  day  of  14  hours.  The  cars  are 
to  be  provided  with  the  ordinary  equipment  installed  on  street  cars  of  the  European 
type.  Electric  lighting  and  electric  stoves  for  winter  use  are  to  be  part  of  the  equip- 
ment. 

Overhead  wiring. — The  area  of  cross  section  of  the  copper  wire  for  the  overhead 
wiring  is  to  be  between  50  and  80  square  millimetres.  The  wire  is  to  be  suspended  at 
the  height  of  19-68  feet  above  the  head  of  the  rails.  Wooden  poles  situated  131-2  feet 
apart  and  placed  in  a  concrete  foundation,  are  to  be  used. 


AUSTRALIA. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  D.  H.  Ross.) 

Melbourne,  February  14,  1917. 

TRADE  OF  THE  AUSTRALIAN  COMMONWEALTH. 

The  preliminary  trade  returns  of  the  Commonwealth  for  the  first  six  months  of 
the  fiscal  year — July  to  December,  1916 — show  considerable  expansion  in  both 
imports  and  exports.  A  comparison  with  the  trade  in  the  similar  period  of  1915  is 
shown  thus : — 

Six  Months  ended  December  31. 
Merchandise.  1915.  1916.  Increase. 

Imports   £38,741,672    £43,288,180    £  4,546,508 

Exports   30,872,395      39,935,251  9,062,856 

Totals   (merchandise)   £69,614,067    £83,223,431  £13,609,364 


With  improved  shipping  facilities  promised  for  the  first  six  months  of  1917,  a 
much  greater  expansion  in  the  values  of  the  exports,  for  the  balance  of  the  fiscal  year, 
may  be  anticipated. 

Large  shipments  of  wool  and  wheat,  now  in  progress,  should  substantially  improve 
the  figures  for  the  concurrent  period. 

From  1901  to  1913,  the  external  trade  was  in  favour  of  the  Commonwealth — in 
1906  to  no  less  an  extent  than  £24,000,000 — hence  the  recent  growth  in  the  values  of 
imports,  exceeding  the  values  of  exports,  has  caused  a  campaign  to  be  directed  towards 
increased  production  especially  of  primary  products. 
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IMPORTS  PRINCIPAL  LINES  OF  MERCHANDISE  FOR  SIX  MONTHS. 

In  the  appended  schedule  will  be  found  a  comparison  of  the  principal  imports  into 
Australia  during  the  six  months  ended  December  31,  1916,  with  those  for  the  corres- 
ponding period  of  1915: — 


Six  Months  ended 

December  31. 

4-  Increase. 
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1916. 
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9,998 
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EXPORTS  PRINCIPAL  LINES  OF  MERCHANDISE  FOR  SIX  MONTHS, 

The  figures  relating  to  Australian  exports  of  leading  lines  of  goods  and  products 
for  the  six  months  ended  on  December  31,  1916,  as  compared  with  the  similar  period 
of  1915,  are  shown  thus : — 


Six  Months  ended 

December  31. 

Increase. 

1915. 

1916. 

Decrease. 

Horses ... 

£   138  164 

£  124,755 

£  13,409 

Butter 

661  740 

2,151,560 

4- 

1,489,820 

Biscuits .  . 

49,739 

60,263 

4- 

10,524 

Coal  

340,612 

164,791 

175,821 

Metals — 

Concentrates 

910  470 

698,547 

211,923 

Copper 

1,526,478 

2,288,634 

+ 

762,156 

Lead  

1,595,645 

1,926,537 

4- 

330,892 

Ores   except  gold 

371  697 

352,542 

19,155 

Silver.  . 

425,037 

451,488 

26,451 

Fruits,  dried — 

Currants 

212 

72,927 

72,715 

Raisins 

35  215 

112,732 

4- 

77,517 

Other  

  1,455 

6,808 

+ 

5,353 

Fruits,  fresh — 

Apples 

2,623 

6,506 

4- 

3,883 

All  other  

  23,308' 

29,564 

4- 

6,256 

Wheat  

260,938 

4,083,701 

4- 

3,822,763 

Flour  . 

61,807 

1,324,158 

4- 

1,262,351 

Timber 

255,731 

162,871 

92,860 

Jams  and  jellies 

21,661 

195,659 

173,998 

Leather  

757,684 

567,924 

189,760 

Frozen  beef 

1  318,417 

2,574,098 

4- 

1,255,681 

  693,245 

1,145,197 

+ 

451,952 

  381,62-0 

466,861 

+ 

85,241 

Tinned  meat  

  376,888 

384,144 

+ 

7,256 

  11,145 

134,118 

+ 

122,973 

Skins — 

Hides  

  409,877 

183,582 

226,295 

  144,735 

192,373 

+ 

47,638 

  672,736 

842,914 

+ 

170,178 

  215,908 

249,564 

+ 

33,656 

  266,888 

393,250 

+ 

126,362 

  280,454 

272,933 

7,521 

  12,193,638 

11,104,360 

1,089,278 

..    ..    ..  3,530,175 

3,959,977 

+ 

429,802 

139,191 

+ 

29,925 

FEATURES  OF  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS. 

The  total  increase  in  the  imports  for  the  six  months  was  more  than  represented 
by  the  expansion  in  the  values  of  dry  goods  and  apparel. 

Improved  climatic  conditions  made  it  unnecessary  to  import  cereals,  of  which 
there  is  an  exportable  surplus  in  normal  seasons,  while,  inversely,  increased  produc- 
tion was  responsible  for  the  demand  for  jute  bags,  jute  cloth,  tin  plates  and  other 
packing  requirements.  Despite  recent  legislation  enacted  in  the  various  states,  dras- 
tically curtailing  the  hours  in  which  liquor  can  be  sold,  there  were  large  increases  in 
the  importations  of  whisky  and  brandy. 

Imports  of  printing  and  other  paper  show  an  expansion  of  no  less  than  £1,095,910, 
and  timber  an  increase  of  £98,000.  There  were  quite  a  number  of  substantial  increases 
in  the  Australian  importations  of  goods  and  products  of  interest  to  Canadian  manu- 
facturers, but  to  what  extent  they  participated  in  the  trade  will  not  be  known  until  the 
complete  trade  returns  are  published.  The  exports  show  marked  increases  in  food- 
stuffs, and  the  total  values  would  have  been  much  greater  had  shipping  facilities  been 
available,  and  if  embargoes  on  the  exportation  of  wool,  meats,  hides  and  skins  had  not 
been  proclaimed  to  all  countries  except  the  United  Kingdom. 

Obviously,  increased  values,  rather  than  increased  quantities,  have  a  substantial 
bearing  upon  the  valuations  set  out  in  the  various  schedules. 
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JAPANESE  TRADE  WITH  AUSTRALIA. 

When  Japanese  manufacturers  first  set  out  to  capture  the  markets  of  Australia 
for  certain  commodities  which  formerly  were  obtained  principally  from  what  are  now 
enemy  countries,  strong  complaints  were  made  by  importers  because  of  the  wide 
divergence  in  quality  between  samples  which  had  been  used  to  obtain  orders  and  the 
bulk  goods  sent  along  later  on  in  fulfilment  of  contracts.  So  very  striking  was  this 
disparity  that  in  many  instances  importers  in  Australia  refused  to  take  delivery  of 
the  articles  shipped  to  them,  and  a  great  amount  of  trouble  for  all  parties  resulted. 
JNlore  recently,  however,  the  standard  of  quality  observed  by  shippers  is  stated  to  have 
approached  more  closely  that  of  the  sample,  and  exporters  in  Japan  are  hopeful  of 
regaining  the  good  graces  of  Australian  importers  by  a  strict  adherence  to  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  contracts  which  they  accept.  Conditioning  houses  have  been  estab- 
lished in  some  industries,  and  these  are  stated  to  be  operating  in  a  manner  which  must 
prove  advantageous  for  foreign  buyers  of  Japanese  manufactures. 

Prices  of  many  lines  of  merchandise  have  also  advanced  but  the  freights  are  con- 
siderably lower  than  those  ruling  from  competitive  countries. 


COMMONWEALTH  INDUCEMENT  TO  WHEAT  GROWERS. 

The  Commonwealth  Government  has  outlined  an  arrangement  for  dealing  with 
the  1917-18  wheat  harvest,  under  which  farmers  are  guaranteed  three  shillings  (73 
cents)  a  bushel  net  for  all  fair  average  quality  wheat  delivered  at  the  nearest  railway 
siding.  The  Australian  Wheat  Board,  which  has  controlled  the  sale  of  wheat  for  the 
two  previous  seasons,  will  continue  the  handling  of  the  next  harvest. 

The  farmer  will  thus  have,  under  the  new  arrangement,  a  certainty  of  receiving 
three  shillings  a  bushel  net  for  his  wheat,  on  delivery  at  the  nearest  railway  point, 
and  the  prospect  of  receiving  more,  when  the  accounts  are  settled  and  the  difference 
between  that  price  and  the  rate  at  which  the  wheat  is  actually  sold  is  known. 

It  was  considered  that,  without  some  such  inducement  to  growers,  wheat  growing 
would  languish,  less  areas  would  be  cultivated,  and  the  wheat  market  might  fall  into 
a  chaotic  condition. 


EMBARGO  ON  FROZEN  MUTTON  FOR  SHIPMENT  TO  CANADA. 

The  Commonwealth  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  recently  refused  to 
grant  permission  for  the  export  of  several  thousand  carcases  of  frozen  mutton  and 
lamb  for  Vancouver. 

The  refusal  was  qualified  with  the  intimation  for  the  present  from  which  it  is 
inferred  that  a  subsequent  application  may  be  successful. 

The  Australian  meat  supplies  are  held  to  the  order  of  the  Imperial  Government, 
and  these  requirements  are,  obviously,  of  paramount  importance. 


FOURTH  AUSTRALIAN  INTERNAL  WAR  LOAN. 

Subscriptions  to  the  fourth  Commonwealth  war  loan  of  £18,000,000  closed  on 
February  8,  when  the  amount  subscribed  in  the  capital  cities  of  the  various  states 
totalled  £18,246,580.  Other  subscriptions  lodged  at  distant  centres  are  still  to  be 
added  so  that  it  is  anticipated  that  the  sum  subscribed,  on  the  date  indicated,  will 
exceed  £19,000,000. 

In  view  of  the  response  to  each  of  the  preceding  loans,  this  success  is  regarded 
by  the  authorities  as  gratifying.  It  has  been  decided  to  extend  the  date  for  receiving- 
additional  applications  until  March  31,  1917. 
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AUSTRALIAN  JAM  FOR  THE  IMPERIAL  WAR  OFFICE. 

Owing  to  an  abnormally  good  season,  the  production  of  fruit  has  been  unpre- 
cedented in  Victoria,  Tasmania  and  New  South  Wales.  The  production  is  far  in 
excess  of  domestic  requirements,  hence  immense  quantities  of  raspberry,  blackberry, 
black  currant,  apple  jelly,  apricot,  peach  and  other  jams  were  offered  to  the  Imperial 
Government  for  supplies  to  the  British  and  Allied  armies.  After  some  negotiation, 
it  is  announced  that  over  40,000,000  pounds  of  Australian  jam  have  been  sold  on 
War  Office  account  at  an  average  rate  of  5d.  to  5|d.  (10  to  10^-  cents)  per  pound.  An 
effort  is  being  made  to  have  the  quantities  increased  so  that  growers  will  receive  a 
fair  return  for  their  fruit. 

The  placing  of  these  huge  contracts  has  been  of  great  benefit  to  the  growers, 
otherwise  the  bulk  of  the  fruit  would  not  have  paid  the  cost  of  picking. 


DEPRESSION  IN  THE  BUILDING  TRADE. 

Immediately  after  the  outbreak  of  war  a  marked  depression  in  the  building 
trade  set  in  throughout  Australia,  and  has  become  more  accentuated  in  recent  months. 
The  main  causes  of  the  depression  have  been  dearness  of  money  and  the  enhanced 
cost  of  all  materials.  It  is  estimated  that  the  increased  cost  in  the  construction  of 
private  houses  is  over  33  per  cent  above  the  cost  ruling  in  the  first  half  of  1914. 
High  prices  of  materials  are  disastrous  to  the  building  trade,  and,  while  they'  are 
maintained  at  their  present  inflated  level,  there  is  small  hope  of  any  substantial 
improvement  in  the  near  future. 


AUSTRALIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS. 

The  most  important  feature  of  the  Australian  trading  situation  at  the  present 
time  is  the  heavy  supply  of  goods  held  by  importers. 

In  quite  a  number  of  lines  excess  stocks  are  held  and  the  reasons  in  each  case 
are  very  similar.  Owing  to  embargoes  and  threatened  embargoes  upon  British 
exports,  and  the  inability  of  United  Kingdom  manufacturers  to  execute  orders 
promptly,  combined  with  a  scarcity  of  freight,  and  a  buoyant  domestic  demand, 
importers  placed  their  orders  liberally  in  other  countries. 

The  embargoes  have,  however,  been  lifted  for  Australia  when  least  expected, 
while  the  freight  supply  has  been  much  improved  by  the  number  of  ships  sent  to 
Australia  to  remove  wheat  and  wool.  Thus  early  orders  have  been  executed,  and  the 
later  ones  have  also  come  to  hand,  with  the  result  that  stocks  are  plentiful.  That 
they  are  extremely  high  in  price  goes  without  saying. 

In  the  meantime  the  consuming  demand  has  shown  signs  of  slackening,  and  the 
reduction  of  the  requirements  of  the  Defence  Department  has  increased  local  pro- 
duction for  the  domestic  markets.  Employment  is  not  as  plentiful  as  it  has  been, 
though  it  is  far  from  bad  in  all  but  a  few  sections,  such  as  the  building  trade.  Never- 
theless, there  is  a  general  tendency  towards  contraction,  and  a  reduction  in  propa- 
ganda work. 

In  the  grocery  trade  prices  are  well  maintained,  with  a  firmness  in  tinned  fish 
and  imported  safety  matches.  In  hardware  advances  have  taken  place  in  galvanized 
iron  and  piping,  while  painters'  requisites  have  been  represented  in  the  upward  trend 
in  white  lead,  certain  brands  of  which  are  in  few  hands,  while  costs  have  been 
increased.  In  a  general  way  it  is  noticed  that  locally-produced  goods  are  now  in  a 
position  to  control  the  markets  against  the  oversea  shipments  in  a  manner  they  have 
never  before  done,  owing  to  the  extreme  costs  abroad. 
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SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Keport  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  W.  J.  Egan.) 

Cape  Town,  January  12,  1917. 

MEAT  EXPORT  TRADE. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Transvaal  Agricultural  Union,  Mr.  T.  F.  Nicholson,  has 
compiled  a  statement  on  the  present  conditions  and  possibilities  of  the  meat  export 
trade  for  South  Africa. 

The  first  part  of  the  statement  deals  in  a  historical  way  with  the  Cape  as  a  source 
of  supply  in  the  Sixteen  Hundreds,  to  ships  on  their  way  to  and  from  India  and  other 
sea's.  The  second  section  of  the  report  deals  with  the  efforts  during  the  18th  century 
to  increase  stock  in  South  Africa  while  combating  and  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the 
diseases  and  epidemic  which  played  such  havoc  with  live  stock  of  all  kinds. 

It  is  claimed  that  as  a  result  of  progressive  policy  during  the  past  twenty-five 
years,  results  are  now  in  hand  which  were  considered  impossible  twenty-five  years  ago. 

Increase  of  FlocJcs  and  Herds. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  report  should  prove  of  interest  to  Canadian 
readers : — 

"  The  following  statistics,  though  not  wholly  reliable,  will  serve  to  show  how  our 
flocks  and  herds  have  increased  since  the  early  years  of  the  present  century: — 


Sheep.  Cattle  Goats. 

1904   16,322,503  9,770,045  3,500,453 

1911   30,656,659  11,726,979  5,796,949 

1915   37,0<00,000  13,000,000  8,000,000 


"  Our  position  as  compared  with  that  of  other  meat-producing  countries  will 
appear  from  the  subjoined  table,  which  gives  the  ratio  of  stock  per  head  of  the 


population : — 

Population.  Cattle.   Per  capita  Ratio. 

Argentine   7,123,663  29,300,000  4'15 

Australia   4,872,059  11,483,882  2'20 

New  Zealand   1,084,662  2,020,171  l'Sl 

South  Africa   *1,276,242  5,79.6,949  2'58 

Sheep.   Per  capita  Ratio. 

Argentine   80,500,000  11*34 

Australia   85,057,402  17*34 

New  Zealand   24,901,421  22*00 

South  Africa   35,710,843  24'64 


*  White. 

"  Native  stock  is  not  included  in  the  ratios  referring  to  South  Africa,  but  it 
is  calculated  that  the  whites  own  over  90  per  cent  of  the  sheep  of  the  country,  while 
the  natives  own  some  42  per  cent  of  the  cattle.  The  per  capita  estimates  as  to  cattle  is 
based  on  the  58  per  cent  owned  by  whites  only.  The  whole  of  the  8,000,000  head 
of  cattle  are,  however,  available  for  our  purposes,  though  it  is  difficult  to  determine, 
with  any  exactitude,  the  consumption  of  meat  by  the  white  population  of  South 
Africa.  The  foregoing  figures  show  that  South  Africa  possesses  more  stock  per 
head  of  the  population  than  is  owned  by  the  inhabitants  of  any  of  the  other  countries 
whose  statistics  are  quoted  above,  with  the  exception  of  the  Argentine  Kepublic. 
While  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  conditions  are  against  successful  stock  raising  it 
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may  be  useful  to  remember  that  Australia  in  1914,  through  a  severe  period  of 
drought,  lost  no  less  than  600,000  head  of  cattle  and  some  4,500,000  sheep.  It  will  be 
readily  seen  that  we  are  not  exporting  as  large  an  amount  of  meat  per  head  of  the 
white  population  as  are  the  other  countries  referred  to  above.  The  total  weight  of 
frozen  and  chilled  meat  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1913  was  430,526  tons, 
of  which  South  Africa  sent  only  2,324  tons. 

"  The  importation  of  meat,  for  certain  years  during  the  present  century,  into 
the  territory  now  comprising  the  South  Africa  Union,  are  given  below.  The  Orange 
Free  State  importation  is  not  included  for  the  years  1903  and  1905 : — 

IMPORTATION   OF  MEAT. 


Beef.  Mutton.  Total. 

1903                                                         £1,910,000  £975,000  £2,885,000 

1905                                                              511,700  246,300  757,000 

1913                                                                80,500  24,500  105,004 

1914                                                               10,960  11,065  22,035 

1915  (11  months)                                             365  238  593 


"  Seeing  that  we  exported  beef  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  1914  to  a  value  of 
£86,984,  it  will  be  gathered  that  while  we  had  in  twelve  years  reduced  our  imports 
from  £2,885,000  to  £593,  in  the  same  year  we  had  exported  beef  exceeding  the  total 
value  of  our  meat  imports  for  1915  by  a  sum  of  £86,391.  The  value  of  our  meat 
export  for  1916  will  probably  run  to  £300,000. 

"  From  Board  of  Trade  figures  it  appears  that  the  total  value  of  the  meat 
imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1915  was  £39,691,913.  Since  the  outbreak  of 
war  the  price  of  meat  in  Great  Britain  has  considerably  increased,  but  prior  to  the 
war  prices  had  risen  by  some  28  per  cent  above  the  normal.  This  means  that  normal 
consumption  has  outdistanced  normal  supplies.  Thus  there  is  a  likelihood  that 
prices  will  remain  good  for  some  time  to  come,  and  there  are  those  who  prophesy 
that  the  world  is  verging  towards  a  serious  meat  shortage,  not  to  say  famine." 

South  Africa! s  'possibilities  in  Export  Field. 

An  authority  on  the  Smithfield  Market  has  made  the  following  statement  regard- 
ing South  Africa's  possibilities  of  export: — 

"  South  Africa  has  done  the  right  thing  in  coming  forward  with  her  surplus 
supplies  when  she  saw  a  chance,  instead  of  waiting  until  she  was  ready.  She  will 
learn  as  she  goes  along,  and  by  the  experience  gained  and  by  perseverance  in  the  right 
direction  she  is  bound  to  become  a  factor  in  the  world's  meat  market  which  cannot 
be  neglected.  We  have  every  admiration  for  the  way  in  which  she  has  set  about  the 
matter  of  export  and  the  experimental  consignments  which  have  arrived  speak 
volumes  as  to  the  future,  if  once  she  sets  her  shoulders  to  the  wheel.  The  quality, 
on  the  average,  is  fair,  but  improvement  is  bound  to  come  later  with  better  breeding, 
management  and  feeding,  just  as  it  did  in  other  sources  of  supply.  If  improvement 
which  is  so  essential  is  steadily  fostered  and  maintained  by  all  those  who  are  connected 
with  and  interested  in  the  trade,  the  great  possibilities  which  await  South  Africa 
will  be  surely  realized.    The  future  outlook  for  South  African  trade  is  excellent." 

The  last  part  of  the  statement  deals  with  the  local  conditions  governing  the  export 
meat  trade  of  several  countries,  pointing  out  the  necessity,  owing  to  local  conditions, 
for  the  establishment  of  slaughter  and  packing  houses  in  the  interior  towns,  rather  than 
at  the  coast  cities  in  South  Africa. 

Up  to  the  end  of  September,  1915,  South  Africa  exported  to  England  67,550 
quarters  of  beef  during  that  year,  valued  at  £300,000. 
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GRE^T  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  J.  E.  Ray.) 

Birmingham.  February  23,  1917. 

IMPORTS  OF  PAPER  IN  JANUARY,  1917. 

During  January  there  was  a  heavy  decrease  in  the  imports  of  paper  into  the 
United  Kingdom,  amounting  to  14- 4  per  cent,  compared  with  the  quantity  received 
in  January,  1916.  The  total  imports  were  470,40S  cwts.,  a  reduction  of  376,407  cwts. 
compared  with  January,  1915.  The  total  value  amounts  to  approximately  $2,662,830, 
a  comparative  decrease  of  $62,610,  or  2-3  per  cent. 

The  imports  of  paper-making  materials  show  a  total  of  62,422  tons,  of  the  value 
of  $3,785,630,  a  decrease  in  quantity  of  13,344  tons  (17-6  per  cent),  and  an  increase 
in  value  of  $1,606,390  (73-7  per  cent)  compared  with  January,  1916.  During  January, 
1914,  the  total  imports  of  paper-making  materials  were  103,586  tons,  of  the  value  of 
$2,533,350,  and,  in  comparison,  last  month's  figures  show  a  reduction  in  quantity  of 
39-7  per  cent,  and  an  increase  in  value  of  49-4  per  cent. 


QUANTITIES,  VALUES  AND  COUNTRIES  OF  ORIGIN. 

The  following  tables  illustrate  the  quantities  and  values  of  paper  imported  into 
the  United  Kingdom  during  January,  1916  and  1917,  and  the  countries  of  origin: — 


Quantities  of  Paper  Imported  in  1916  and  1917. 


Description. 

1916. 

1917. 

1916. 

1917. 

Printings  or  writings — 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

$ 

$ 

On  reels  

59,464 

37,502 

225,730 

231,055 

Not  on  reels  

.  49,318 

17,493 

261,090 

184,995 

308 

87 

5,940 

2,915 

Other  printed  or  coated   .  . 

4,400 

456 

56,495 

16,975 

Packings   and  wrappings .  . 

,  .  285,385 

162,712 

1,245,1.55 

1,382,055 

Strawboards  

.  330,520 

181,956 

457,76-5 

424,865 

Mill  and  wood  pulp  boards  , 

.  .  95,953 

63,680 

286,530 

30-6,765 

6,522 

166,725 

213,205 

Totals  

846,815 

470,408 

2,725,440 

2,662,830 

Countries  of  Origin. 


Printings  or  writings — on  reels- 
From — 

Sweden  

Norway  

Germany  

United  States  

Newfoundland  

Other  countries  


Cwt. 

Cwt. 

$ 

$ 

12,546 

14,167 

45,05  0 

82,120 

26,167 

13,241 

86,435 

83,720 

S,696 

6,335 

33,750 

38,905 
26,310 

12,055 

3,759 

60,495 

Printings  or  writings — not  on  reels — 
From — 

Sweden   19,851  4,220  69,125  46,975 

Norway   12,335  4,850  58,165  37,810 

Germany   120    72  s  — 

Belgium   2,758    15,975  — 

United  States   4,253  4,197  34,470  42,290 

Other  countries   10,001  4,226  S2.630  57,920 


Packings  and  wrappings — 
From — 

Russia   200    1,175  — 

Sweden   144,081  87,475  573,720  547,220 

Norway   96,106  51,586  422,245  435,895 

Germany   210    655  — 

Belgium   9,855  4,497  56,440  50,360 

Other  countries   34,933  19,154  190,920  145.3S0 
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IMPORTS  OF  WOOD-PULP. 


The  following  tables  show  the  quantities  of  wood-pulp  imported  during  the 
months  of  January,  1916  and  1917,  as  well  as  the  countries  of  origin.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  quantities  were  slightly  less,  while  the  values  were  very  much  higher 
last  month  than  in  the  corresponding  month  of  1916: — 


Imports  of  Wood-pulp. 


Description.  1916.  1917,             1916.  1917. 

Chemical —  Tons.  Tons.               $  $ 

Bleached,  dry   1,163  1,656            75,090  204,045 

Unbleached,   dry   15,689  13,061  873,995  2,090,570 

Wet   1,158  1,979    _        28,675  211,125 

Mechanical — 

Dry   1,001  2,028            30,100  118,455 

Wet   35,193  31,774  541,925  689,590 


Totals   54,204  '50,498        1,549,785  3,313,755 


Bleached  chemical — dry — 
From — 

Russia   44    2,310  — 

Sweden   191    13,580 

Norway   •       8'78  1,656  55,450  203,955 

Germany   ......    — 

Other  countries   50    3,750  60 


Unbleached  chemical — dry — 
From — 

Russia     — 

Sweden                                          9,945    543,385 

Norway                                         5,706  9,447  328,445  1,53'5,760 

Germany       — 

Other  countries                                 38  3,614  2,170  554,810 


Mechanical — wet — ■ 
From — 

Sweden                                            2,696  1,320  44,115  35,000 

•    Norway                                        27,997  30,454  415,685  654,590 

Canada                                          4,500    82,125 

Other  countries       — 


HINTS  FOR  PAPER  EXPORTERS. 


The  following  paragraph,  addressed  to  Canadian  paper  exporters  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  is  taken  from  the  Mercantile  Guardian  of  February: — 

"  If  Canadian  producers  of  paper  desire  to  increase  their  trade  with  this  country 
they  should  carefully  study  the  requirements  of  our  importers.  The  following  points 
are  worth  attention :  (1)  Bills  of  lading  should  show  rate  of  freight  per  cubic  foot  or 
per  ton  dead  weight.  (2)  All  quotations  should  be  based  on  f.o.b.  steamer  terras. 
(3)  Specifications  should  be  sent  with  all  invoices,  giving  gross  and  net  weights  of 
each  roll  or  bale.  (4)  Care  should  be  taken  in  packing,  and  all  paper,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  rolls,  should  be  ream-wrapped  in  every  size  and  then  press-packed  in  bales  of 
about  5  cwt.  (5)  Contracts  should  not  be  taken  without  regard  to  capacity  of  the 
mill,  and,  above  all,  firms  should  manufacture  according  to  the  sample  submitted  and 
live  up  to  the  contracts  undertaken." 
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MARKET  IN  SIBERIA  FOR  METALLIC  BEDSTEADS. 

reticulars  regarding  the  market  in  Siberia  for  metallic  bedsteads  have  been 
forwarded  to  the  Department  by  Mr.  L.  D.  Wilgress,  the  Canadian  Trade  Com- 
missioner at  Omsk.  It  would  appear  that  there  is  an  opening  in  this  territory  for 
the  sale  of  low-priced. iron  bedsteads,  which  were  previously  imported  in  considerable 
quantities  from  Germany.  Although  wood  is  plentiful  and  cheap  in  Siberia,  the 
Russians  have  a  preference  for  bedsteads  of  metal,  when  such  are  obtainable  at  reason- 
able prices.  The  bedstead  having  the  largest  sale  is  a  common  iron  bedstead,  plainly 
but  strongly  finished  and  fitted  with  iron  bands  instead  of  the  spring  net  common 
on  beds  of  the  American  typo.  The  retail  prices  of  such  beds  in  Western  Siberia 
before  the  war  ranged  from  12  to  20  roubles.  There  was  only  a  limited  sale,  confined 
to  the  larger  towns,  of  higher-priced  bedsteads  of  a  more  elaborate  nature.  At  the 
present  time  stocks  of  all  kinds  of  beds  are  very  low  and  high  prices  are  being  asked. 
A  limited  supply  is  being  obtained  from  Finland,  but  apart  from  this  imports  have 
practically  ceased.  The  territory  of  Eastern  Siberia  w7ith  Vladivostok  as  the  dis- 
tributing centre  presents  better  opportunities  for  the  sale  of  metallic  bedsteads  of 
Canadian  manufacture  than  does  Western  Siberia,  which  is  nearer  the  European 
sources  of  supply.  Canadian  producers  of  metallic  bedsteads  may  obtain  the  names 
of  firms  distributing  this  line  in  Siberia  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce,  Ottawa.    (Refer  File  No.  16965.) 

DEMAND  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA  FOR  FOLDING  CHAIRS. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Egan,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Cape  Town,  has,  under  date 
of  January  31,  1917,  forwarded  the  following  particulars  relative  to  folding  chairs, 
which  are  marketable  in  South  Africa : — 

There  is  a  continual  demand  in  South  Africa  for  folding  chairs,  more  par- 
ticularly for  the  cheaper  chair,  as  shown  in  pattern  No.  1. 
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This  chair  is  an  American  make  and  was  quoted  at  $6.50  a  dozen.  The  advant- 
age of  this  chair  is  that  when  nested  it  makes  a  compact  parcel,  as  shown  in  the 
illustration.  It  is  a  comfortable  and  strong  chair  and  at  the  price  quoted  was  crated 
in  one  dozen  lots,  two  parcels  of  a  half  dozen  each.  Several  of  the  dealers  here  say- 
that  it  can  be  shipped  without  crating,  and  this  should  help  to  reduce  the  price. 

Prices  at  present  are  higher,  and  for  a  similar  chair  a  $7.50  quotation  should 
secure  good  business,  if  ocean  freight  rates  will  allow  placing  of  orders. 


The  illustration  No.  2,  shown  above,  is  also  a  good  selling  pattern;  the  pre-war 
price  was  $7  a  dozen. 

A  review  of  the  trade  inquiries  from  South  Africa,  published  within  the  last  four 
or  five  months  in  Weekly  Bulletin,  will  show  many  inquiries  for  purchases  and 
agencies. 


RAILWAY  SLEEPERS  WANTED  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Egan,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Cape  Town,  has  forwarded  to 
this  Department  tenders  from  the  South  African  Railways  and  Harbours  asking  for 
the  supply  of  300,000  hardwood  sleepers.  As  these  tenders  closed  on  March  26,  1917, 
they  are  consequently  of  no  immediate  value  to  Canadian  lumber  dealers  for  the 
purpose  of  tendering  thereon,  but  it  is  thought  probable  that  if  Canadian  creosoting 
firms  were  made  to  understand  the  value  of  the  South  African  market  for  railway 
ties,  they  would  make  a  great  effort  to  replace  the  hardwood  sleeper  which  is  at  the 
present  time  preferred  in  the  South  African  market. 
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TRADE  OF  CANADA— TWELVE  MONTHS  ENDED  JANUARY. 

Prepared  by  Trade  Statistics  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 
No.  1 — Summary  of  the  Trade  of  Canada. 


Imports  for  Consumption. 


Dutiable  goods 
Free  goods  . . . 


Total  imports,  merchandise. 
Coin  and  bullion  


Total  imports. 


Duty  collected 


Exports. 


Canadian  produce— 

The  mine  

The  fisheries  

The  forest  

Animal  produce    

Agricultural  products  

Manufactures  

Miscellaneous  

Total,  Canadian  produce  . 

Foreign  produce  

Total  exports,  merchandise. 

Coin  and  bullion  

Total  exports   

Aggregate  trade  


Imports  by  Countries. 


Australia  

British  Africa,   

ii     East  Indies  

ii  Guiana  

t,     West  Indies,  including  Bermuda 

Newfoandland  

New  Zealand  

United  Kingdom.  

Other  British  *  

Argentine  Republic  

Belgium     

France  

Germany  

Holland  

Japan  

{SSSSwiii  •::::: 

Other  foreign  


Exports  hy  Countries. 


Australia  

British  Africa  

ii     East  Indies  

H  Guiana  

ii     West  Indies,  including  Bermuda 

Newfoundland  

New  Zealand   

United  Kingdom  

Other  British  

Argentine  Republic  

Belgium  

France  

Germany  

Holland  

J  apan  

Uni^s'^  {co1"Siio„  ::::- 

Other  foreign  


Twelve  Months  Ended  January. 


1914. 


430,415,534 
216,817,976 


647,233,510 
14,039,017 


661,272,527 


112,048,484 


59,100,714 
20,988,841 
42,707,7S1 
52,361,474 
211,322,370 
55,473,078 
111,122 


442,066,280 
24,128,530 


466,191,810 
15,527,680 


481,722,490 


1,142,995,017 


631, 
512. 
7,078, 
2.839, 
4,260, 
1,8^2, 
3,196, 
137,794. 
l,45i; 
3,060, 
4,492, 
14,647, 
15,002, 
2,943. 
2,654. 
417,647, 
14,020, 
27,147. 


758 
322 
296 
003 
026 
550 
598 
149 
491 
481 
753 
169 
360 
111 
059 
899 
970 
532 


4,599,614 
4,075,264 
677,978 
686,992 
4,978,1*76 
4,987,83^ 
2,086,363 
226,393,065 
2.311,339 
2,207,640 
5,348,011 
3,814,854 
4,199,429 
5,413,834 
1,731,800 
182,411,492 
15,481,980 
10,316,026 


1915. 


294,465,477 
176,232,749 


470,098,226 
133,073,132 


603,771,358 


79,866,772 


53,084,863 
18,661,560 
41,523,344 
70,727.132 
126,262,825 
71,870,071 
542,920 


382,6/2,715 
49,723,532 

432,396,247" 
16,507,016 


448,903,263 


1 ,052, 674,621 


407,773 
385,155 
6,013,176 
3,833,031 
6,298,941 
1,198,351 
3,787,490 
96,092,206 
3,004,593 
3,337,920 
2,469,721 
9, 677, 89  L 
7,055,542 
1,905,471 
2,648,220 
301,710.947 
133,061,666 
20,790,264 


5,536,039 
4,330,643 
692,540 
613,229 
4,478,206 
4,316,663 
2,568,470 
187,796,782 
2,537,893 
559,177 
3,524,986 
11,225,386 
2,913,234 
5,535,663 
1,040,253 
184,733,601 
16,202,840 
10,297,658 


1916. 


271,162,943 
199,255,139 


470,418,0S2 
32,354,562 


502,772,644 


96,745,269 


62,960,628 
22,407,687 
51,211,820 
99,056,115 
237,964,468 
190,9^7,981 
4,666,732 


669,265,431 
39,702,697 
708,968,128 
127,587,439 


836,555,567 


1.339,328,211 


3,412,048 
57,117 
7,778,558 
5,197,508 
5,382,642 
1,543,869 
4,313,735 
77,145,689 
3,314,212 
4,401,177 
64,067 
5,887,904 
108,543 
1,089,074 
3,699,218 
335,392,802 
26,775,554 
17,208,927 


6,628,168 
5,717,212 

980,413 
1,093,484 
4,576,374 
4,891,347 
2,982,528 
408,294,313 
2,361,792 
2,183,837 

324,936 
33,074,501 

2,592,170 
900,786 
208,002,242 
127,573,268 
24,378,196 


1917. 


434,524,762 
354,129,359 


788,654,121 
28,564,052 


817,218,173 


141,802,243 


83,462,893 
24,696,944 
55,676,911 
119,451,687 
371,753,651 
444,275,942 
7,763,450 


1,107,081,478 
22,468,544 


1,129,550,022 
196,499,169 


1,326,049,191 


2,143,267,364 


754,708 
289,564 
6,360,775 
5,180,185 
13,710,407 
2,112,682 
2,859,387 
120,233,496 
3,051,580 
2,338,078 
23,017 
6,486,337 
19,289 
1,249,828 
7,720,064 
612,598,052 
13,412,105 
18,818,619 


7,374,223 
4,513,422 
1,367,083 
1,635,181 
5,768,730 
7,012,913 
3,466,488 
726,557,311 
3,726,634 
1,704,992 
421,606 
59,247,689 

1,617,168 
1,374,870 
277,131,377 
196,277,716 
26,851,788 
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No.  2. — Principal  Articles  Imported  for  Consumption  into  Canada. 


Twelve  Months  Ended  January. 


Articles  Imported. 

1917. 

191C. 

Total. 

From  United 

From  United 

Kingdom. 

States. 

A 

$ 

$ 

246,181 

159,642 

92,048 

65,473 

598.68(5 

991,981 

115,944 

873,174 

Books,  periodicals,  etc  

5,055,055 

5,713,757 

1,098,545 

4,410,988 

12,566,310 

14,438,688 

353,272 

12,050,281 

1,572,706 

2,427,154 

278,344 

2,148,690 

9,551,783 

17,053,198 

95,163 

16,957,235 

Cement  

47,163 

41,989 

239 

42,750 

Coal,  coke,  etc    

30,441,742 

41,507,869 

27,688 

41,479,787 

Cocoa,  chocolate,  etc   

2,295,471 

2,979,721 

748,666 

1,621,657 

Coffee  

1,647,259 

2,164,546 

108,850 

347,683 

3,429,194 

7,524,726 

334,218 

7,183,686 

30,735,843 

49,348,517 

16,350,052 

31,527,284 

Curtains  

303,609 

416,503 

272,289 

124,063 

Drugs,  dyes,  chemicals,  etc  

15,496,098 

27,170,131 

3,453,249 

20,868,913 

Earthenware,  china  and  graniteware   

1,460,895 

2,261,099 

1,432,471 

474,897 

5,045,813 

5,699,999 

187,760 

5,494,376 

2.814,800 

3,653,542 

1,090,838 

1,994,291 

Fish  

1,357,731 

2,007,524 

107,275 

795,139 

7,862,783 

9,897,530 

4,667,599 

1,486,105 

1  ft  d9^i  Aftf) 

1  1  Q9  fil  ft 

i  f\  acxk  i  i^ft 

Furs,  skins  and  manufactures  of  

2,522,053 

3,238,604 

240,621 

2,801.708 

2,469,953 

4,056,006 

184,914 

3,790,928 

1,341,363 

1,637,845 

688,265 

396,381 

2,632,198 

3,952,941 

83,719 

3,758,683 

Grease    

933,136 

1,104,253 

16,855 

1,083,458 

Gunpowder  and  explosives  

983,640 

966,056 

1^8,997 

818,078 

Gutta-percha,  india-rubber  and  mfrs.  of .  . . . 

9,003,394 

10,517,449 

4,003,420 

6,344,012 

Hats,  caps,  bonnets,  etc  

3,304,857 

4,224,121 

1,074,821 

2,859,067 

13,860,476 

12,195,003 

1,007,390 

5,870,167 

6,312,296 

10,566,836 

1,129,668 

9,415,852 

Metals,  minerals,  etc. —Total  

93,583,069 

155,878,744 

7,140,072 

147,034,071 

Brass  and  manufactures  of  

3,564,694 

5,489,071 

133,092 

5,335,633 

Copper  and  manufactures  of  

4,219,433 

7,440,821 

27,382 

7,407,686 

Iron  and  steel  and  manufactures  of  

69,524,661 

118,903,559 

4,785,722 

112,897,682 

Tin  and  manufactures  of  

4,659,231 

8,966,435 

1,334,025 

7,631,400 

1,428,496 

2,377,143 

127,858 

2,204,138 

Oils   

11,758,104 

21,213,903 

887,916 

19,072,208 

Oilcloth  

1,147,908 

1,769,753 

714,479 

1,054,760 

Paintings,  drawings,  engravings,  etc  

776,958 

861,377 

199,556 

651,410 

Paints  and  colours  

1,827,118 

3,030,332 

436,079 

2,  f 07, 071 

Paper  and  manufactures  of  

4,599,967 

6,426,104 

810,126 

5,437,147 

Precious  stones ,  

851,759 

1,687,467 

1,493,039 

143,011 

Provisions  

8,300,424 

24,159,237 

378,891 

23,493  456 

Ribbons    

1,456,887 

1,913,970 

937,103 

372,293 

2,/ 84, 402 

2, lUo,  lib 

2Ul,4ol 

l,tSX),  ool 

3,852,346 

4,759,111 

442,614 

4,277,591 

Silk  and  manufactures  of  

8,105,921 

13,328.014 

3,923,417 

3,831,401 

1,103,650 

967,831 

93,315 

850,199 

Spirits  and  wines   

3,950,030 

3,946,897 

2,254,031 

!)!>,442 

22,099,580 

31,  /  82,  «'87 

ooy,  /9U 

4,ooO,oUb 

Tea  

8,320,582 

7,613,884 

4,367,250 

38,135 

Tobacco  

5,489,626 

6,236,441 

716,982 

4.890,382 

2,121,893 

3,921,201 

bo,  104 

O,  bUy,  4.19 

1,013,788 

1,756,988 

79,595 

941,541 

Wood  and  manufactures  of  

8,406,841 

11,271  338 

366,354 

10,672,871 

Wool  and  manufactures  of  

27,137,969 

43,232,555 

30,221,421 

11,207,573 

Total  Value  of  Principal  and  other  articles 

Imported — 

271,162,943 

434,524,762 

73,752,704 

309,451,344 

199,255,139 

354,129,359 

31,332,010 

303,146,708 

Total  Imports,  merchandise. . . . 

470,418,082 

788.654,121 

105,084,714 

612,598,052 

32,354,562 

28,564,052 

15,148,782 

13,412,105 

502,772,644 

817,218,173 

120,233,496 

626,010,157 
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No.  3. — Principal  Articles  of  Canadian  Produce  Exported  from  Canada. 


Articles  Exported. 


Animals,  living— Total 


Cattle. 
Horses . 
Sheep. 


Breadstuff  s— Total . 


Barley  

Bran  

Cereal  foods  

Oats  

Oatneal  

Wheat   

Wheat  flour  

Coal,  coke,  cinders  and  charcoal . 
Cordage,  rope  and  twine  


Fish— Total 


Cod,  etc.,  dry-salted 
Lobsters,  canned .... 
Salmon,  canned . . 


Fruits— Total. 


Apples,  fresh  

Furs,  skins  and  manufactures  of. 
Hay. 


Hides  and  skins,  other  than  fur  

Leather  and  manufactures  of — Total. 

Sole  and  upper  

Metals,  minerals,  etc. — Total  


Twelve  Months  Ended  January. 


Aluminium  in  bars,  blocks,  etc  

Asbestos  

Copper  

Gold-bearing  quartz,  dust,  etc  

Iron  and  steel  and  manufactures  of  

Nickel  

Silver  

Paper   •  

Potatoes       

Provisions— Total  

Butter  

Cheese   

Meats — Bacon  and  hams    ' 

Seeds  

Settlers'  effects  

Whisky  

Wood  and  manufactures  of— Total  

Logs  

Lumber— Deals,  pine   

Spruce  and  other  

Laths,  palings  and  pickets  

Planks  and  boards  

Shingles  

Timber,  square  

Wood  blocks  for  pulp  

Wood-pulp  

Total  value  of  principal  and  other  Articles  Exported: 

Canadian  produce  

Foreign  produce   

Total  exports,  merchandise  

Coin  and  bullion  

Total  Exports  


1917. 


1916. 

Total. 

To  United 
Kingdom. 

United 
States. 

$ 

17,754,525 

$ 

12,704,768 

$ 

1,546,525 

S 

9,868,620 

12,896,064 
3,626,156 
591,216 

7,817,509 
3,862,691 
493,035 

7,683,228 
1.176,752 
487,547 

1,541,022 

223,490,038 

342,927,704 

262,458,479 

20,445,165 

3,279,828 
1,642,073 
1,948,455 
12,720,728 
307,569 
168,188,919 
33,366,455 
5,659,510 
1,129,092 

8,070,744 
1,879,312 
1,798,871 
34,053,389 
594,933 
246,245,473 
46,412,710 
7,373,313 
1,870,687 

7,509,220 
28,572 
1,617,793 
27,178,339 
581,494 
197,391,872 
26,123,057 
521,496 
275,  £51 

426,965 
1,670,356 
54,684 
1,578,778 
12,067 
20,254,739 
1,166,355 
4,911,586 
802,789 

22,019,225 

21,253,273 

7,257,16C 

10,034,856 

5,295,226 
2,741,457 
6,582,690 

5,699,228 
3,(577,403 
6,352,813 

71,636 
2,056,951 
4,782,561 

1,688,501 
977,729 
32,146- 

199,111 

3,214,298 

2,386,298 

1,903,018 

1,916,374 
4,441,961 

4,735,093 
6,887,841 

1,864,368 
5.494,131 
5,138,483 
7,111,984 

1,631,591 
862,925 
4,497,859 
8,616 

26,451 
4,590,019 
143,884 
7,089,172: 

17,615,927 

6,439,162 

2,537,843 

3,609,551 

6,643.148 
112,190,902 

4,371,874 
146,128,581 

1,948,822 
51,613,651 

2,289,853 
77,838,651 

3,411,563 
2,796,946 
13,017,348 
16,542,851 
47,468,271 
7,731,017 
13,767,447 
18,828,554 
486,759 

5,468,115 

4,003,859 
21,659,810 
19,259,003 
55,019,953 

8,700,067 
15,779,455 
24,225,607 

1,881,800 

3,794,153 
625,396 
1,108,252 

1,668,581 
2,955,446 
20,551,558 
19,259,003 
8,023,205 
6,778,910 
5,072,131 
20,4S4,9()0 
770,148 

32,002,052 
1,921,157 
10,353,06c 
985,893 

o 

64,940,651 

88,878,493 

84,742,042 

1,713,199 

1,03H,428 
25,794,092 
24,807,512 
3,408,562 
4,151,173 
918,136 

2,495,158 
35,922,761 
39,872,246 
11,242,392 
4,342,433 
2,110,663 
75,350,783 

2,1*7,731 
39,689,025 

707  Pi79 

299,424 
999,681 

78,641 
23,243 
41,751 
10,480,229 
3,963,435 
915,500 

62,053,391 

17,682,554 

52.681,469 

1  9Q9  477 
1,292,442 
9,988,651 
2,460,?0C 
22,976,622 
3,722.197 
479,844 
6,160,77£ 
9,846,554 

1,509,994 
9,868,303 
2,217,30b 

26,304,755 
3,818,107 
323,25? 
6,765,114 

18,626,630 

67,26  l 
1,441,343 
8,257,985 

14,299 
2,176,965 

778  699 
54^309 
280,f;7O 
2,196,749 
22,155,180 
3,802,931 
37,439 
6,765,114 
14,8?  2,039 

280,631 

2,957,351 

669,265,431 
39,702,697 

1,107,081,47? 
22,468,544 

716,317,869 
10,239,442 

"726,557,311 



207,750,836 
9,380,541 

708,968,12? 
1 27, 587, 4  Si 

1,129,550,025 
196,499, 16? 

277,131,377 
196,277,716 

836,555,567 

1,326,049,191 

726,557,311 

473,409,0<)3. 
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CANADIAN  PRODUCE  PRICES  IN  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  has  furnished  the  following  market 
quotations  for  Canadian  produce  for  the  week  ended  February  21,  1917 : — 


Cheese- 
Bristol     159/  162/   per  cwt. 

Liverpool   155/  158/  M 

London   160/  164/ 

Glasgow    -  160/  M 

Butter- 
Bristol    -  -     per  cwt. 

Liverpool     -  -  u 

London   -  « 

Glasgow..  '   -  -  ii 

Bacon  (sides) — 

Bristol     132/  134/   per  cwt. 

Liverpool   130/  132/ 

London                                                  ,   130/  135/ 

Glasgow   132/  134/ 

Hams  (long  cut,  green) — 

Bristol   -  -     per  cwt. 

Liverpool    120/  122/ 

London   122/  126/ 

Glasgow   -  -  ii 
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BRITISH  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCE  IMPORTS. 

This  account  furnished  by  the  Canadian  Hig,h  Commissioner's  office  in  London, 
shows  the  quantities  of  certain  kinds  of  agricultural  produce  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom  in  the  week  ended  February  26,  1917,  together  with  quantities  imported  the 
corresponding  week  of  the  previous  year: — 


Quantities. 

1916. 

1917. 

Animals  living — 

Oxen,  hulls,  nnws  anrl  oalvea      .     

  No. 

Swine   ■• 

- 

3 

Fresh  Meat- 
Beef  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)   

Pork  

Meat,  unenumerated — 

 Cwt. 

1  Ofk  OCf> 

1zU,zoU 

51,047 
10,859 

22,176 

37,566 
86,326 
6,868 

5,418 

Salted  or  Preserved  Meat — 

Beef   ii 

Hams   ii 

Pork   „ 

Meat,  unenumerated — 

Salted   „ 

Meat  preserved  otherwise  than  by  salting  (including  tinned  and  canned)  h 

165,988 
1,099 
48,709 
1,261 

527 
20,121 

82,552 
1,987 
7,678 
152 

93 
13,747 

Dairy  Produce  and  Substitutes- 
Butter  

Margarine  

56,591 
47,' 148 
38,474 

41,926 
60^569 
40,728 

ii    cream   ■■ 

ii  condensed  

fitegs  

Poultry  

Game   ... 

:  Gt.  Hnd. 

 Value  £ 

27,340 
274 
55,776 
69,726 
773 

22,414 

72,767 
19,352 
332 

Rabbits,  dead  (fresh  and  frozen)  

Lard  

 Cwt. 

2,787 
65,418 

2,828 
29,427 

Corn,  Grain,  Meal  and  Flour — 

Wheat  

Wheat  meal  and  flour     

Barley  

Peas  

Particulars 
discontinued 
temporarily. 

Fruit,  raw — 

Pears  

Ray  

75,250 
13 

20,751 
1,511 

Hops  

4,090 
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DOMINANT  BUSINESS  CENTRES  OF  RUSSIA. 

FOUR  CITIES  THAT  SHAPE  TRADE  AND  INDUSTRY  FROM  THE  BALTIC  SEA  TO  MIDDLE  SIBERIA  

PETROGRAD  FOREMOST — MOSCOW  THE  CAPITAL  OF  INDUSTRIAL  RUSSIA  ODESSA 

GREATEST  CENTRE  IN  THE  SOUTH  OMSK  THE  MACHINERY  DEPOT 

FOR  WEST  SIBERIA. 

With  reference  to  former  articles  appearing  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin  on  the  poten- 
tialities of  the  Russian  market,  the  subjoined  particulars  from  a  late  edition  of 
Russia,  will  prove  of  additional  value  to  any  Canadian  firms  contemplating  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  branch  of  their  business,  or  the  opening  up  of  trade  connections  by  any 
other  means  with  this  vast  country. 

When  an  American  (or  Canadian)  attempts  to  compose  a  picture  of  the  business 
activities  of  a  vast  country  like  Russia,  little  known  to  him  even  geographically,  and 
still  less  on  the  side  of  its  internal  commerce,  one  of  the  helpful  circumstances  is  the 
fact  that  there  are  in  the  Russian  Empire  west  of  Middle  Siberia,  four  business  centres 
which  are  dominant.  These  are  Petrograd,  the  capital  of  the  Empire;  Moscow,  the 
ancient  capital  of  Russia,  and  one  might  almost  say  the  modem  capital  of  her  greatest 
industrial  area;  Omsk,  which  is  the  capital  of  the  Government-General  of  the  Steppes, 
and  in  a  large  sense  the  commercial  centre  for  West  Siberia;  and  Odessa,  greatest 
of  the  Black  Sea.  ports,  and  a  strong  financial  centre.  It  may  serve  in  forming  an  idea 
of  Russian  internal  trade  and  industry  to  consider  that  the  western  part  of  Siberia, 
including  the  basins  of  the  Irtish  and  Ob  rivers,  is  economically  to  be  taken  almost  as 
a  part  of  European  Russia.  This  region  of  Western  Siberia  includes  the  great  grain 
lands  which  have  been  opened  and  developed  in  part  by  the  immigration  from  European 
Russia ;  and  it  includes  a  large  part  of  the  great  dairying  and  egg  industries,  and  also 
that  of  the  production  of  bacon.  All  four  of  these  industries — producing  grain,  butter, 
eggs  and  bacon — support  a  very  large  and  important  export  trade  to  England  and  wes- 
tern Europe,  and  even  to  the  United  States.  The  currents  of  this  trade  flow  westward 
from  West  Siberia  across  European  Russia.  The  machinery  and  other  equipment  used 
by  West  Siberia  comes  in  large  part  from  or  through  European  Russia.  In  these  pre- 
sent war  times,  of  course,  considerable  imports  of  machinery  and  other  supplies  reach 
West  Siberia  over  the  Siberian  Railroad  from  the  Pacific  port  of  Vladivostok;  but  in 
general,  the  commercial  and  economic  relations  of  West  Siberia  tie  it  much  more- 
closely  to  European  Russia  than  to  the  middle  and  eastern  parts  of  Siberia. 

PETROGRAD  FOREMOST. 

Petrograd  comes  first,  of  course,  both  as  the  capital  of  the  Empire,  and  as  the 
actual  commercial  centre  of  very  great  industrial  and  capitalistic  interests.  Under 
the  heading  of  Petrograd  we  must  consider  not  only  the  city  but  the  Petrograd  dis- 
trict, which  covers  a  broad  strip  of  territory  extending  clear  across  the  northern  part 
of  European  Russia,  including  the  territory  just  south  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  and 
extending  to  the  Ural  Mountains  on  the  east.  The  main  line  of  the  Trans-Siberian 
railroad  marks  approximately  the  southern  boundary  of  this  district.  The  population 
of  the  district  is  some  twenty-two  millions.  Though  this  aggregated  population  is 
fairly  large  there  are,  outside  of  Petrograd  itself,  few  large  towns  in  this  district. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  Russia  the  rural  and  agricultural  population  forms  about  85 
per  cent  of  the  total,  and  in  the  Petrograd  district,  as  elsewhere,  the  characteristic 
result  of  this  distribution  is  that  the  fourteen  largest  towns  (aside  from  Petrograd) 
have  populations  ranging  from  12,000  to  only  about  70,000  as  a  maximum. 
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It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  primacy  of  Petrograd  as  an  administrative, 
economic  and  social  centre.  The  centralization  of  government  in  Russia  has  influenced 
every  possible  kind  of  national  activity.  Scarcely  anything  of  large  importance  is 
initiated  or  settled  without  being  referred  to  the  Government  and  to  the  commercial 
organizations  which  are  grouped  in  the  capital  or  which  centre  there.  Banks,  boards 
of  the  great  undertakings,  industrial  and  mining,  of  shipping,  and  representatives  of 
all  the  foreign  interests,  invariably  have  their  headquarters  in  Petrograd.  Here  their 
plans  and  policies  are  originated,  discussed,  and  given  effect,  their  purchases  controlled 
and  carried  out.  In  short,  there  is  no  other  place  where  the  pulse  of  the  whole  Empire 
can  be  more  surely  felt  than  in  the  Russian  capital. 

Petrograd  sets  the  fashion  and  dictates  the  taste  of  the  country  in  a  degree  that 
even  Paris  does  not  achieve.  It  purchases  the  best  goods  and  pays  the  best  prices. 
Money  commands  and  obtains  everything  that  is  desirable  within  the  four  quarters  of 
the  globe.  Moscow  may  be  more  national — it  is  called  the  "  Mouzhiks'  capital " — but 
Moscow,  like  the  smallest  city,  looks  to  Petrograd  for  inspiration  and  guidance. 
Every  average  Russian  visits  Petrograd,  if  he  can,  to  gaze  on  the  palaces,  to  worship 
at  the  magnificent  shrines,  and  to  taste  the  pleasures  of  the  city,  the  "  window  looking 
out  upon  Western  Europe  "  which  its  prescient  founder,  Peter  the  Great,  created  amid 
the  swamps  of  the  Neva  for  the  advance  and  development  of  the  Russian  Empire. 

MOSCOW  AND  CENTRAL  RUSSIA. 

Central  Russia,  with  Moscow,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Czar,  as  its  focal  point, 
is  at  once  the  richest  and  the  most  thickly  populated  part  (93-73  to  the  square  mile) 
of  the  Empire.  This  region  contains  eighteen  governments  covering  an  area  of 
480,000  square  miles — less  than  one-half  of  the  area  of  the  Petrograd  District,  but  with 
more  than  twice  the  population,  viz.,  45,000,000.  It  is  roughly  two-fifths  of  the  total 
area  of  European  Russia,  and  stretches  from  Minsk  in  the  west  to  the  frontiers  of 
Siberia  and  of  Central  Asia  on  the  east,  a  distance  of  1,500  miles.  As  might  be 
expected,  the  large  towns  are  both  larger  and  more  numerous  than  elsewhere  in  Russia. 
Moscow  had,  in  1912,  a  population  of  1,617,000,  and  there  were  also  at  least  ten  cities 
with  populations  ranging  from  40,000  to  80,000;  ten  of  from  100,000  to  170,000;  one 
of  190,000;  and  one  of  225,000  inhabitants.  Railway  communications  are,  for  Russia, 
relatively  well  developed  here  and  to  the  south. 

Moscow  as  a  Business  Centre. 

As  a  place  of  business  Moscow  occupies  a  unique  position.  The  interests  located 
there  control  and  serve  the  enormous  area  of  which  the  city  forms  literally  the 
geographical  centre,  in  all  matters  of  supply  and  demand  for  a  mainly  agricultural 
country;  and  it  is  through  the  Moscow  merchants  and  agency  houses  that  foreign 
imports  are  brought  most  directly  before  the  consumers.  With  characteristic  enter- 
prise the  Moscow  merchants  have  also  organized,  and  may  be  said  to  control  the 
Siberian  trade.  Many  of  the  most  successful  of  her  citizens  are  Siberian  born,  who  find 
it  desirable  to  live  in  Moscow  to  direct  the  financing  and  the  purchasing  end  of  their 
business  operations.  Finally,  industrial  Russia  may  be  said  to  centre  in  this  city, 
where  the  Moscow  Manufacturers'  Association  alone  forms  almost  a  party  in  the  State, 
and  exercises  a  potent  influence  on  the  tariff  policy  of  the  country.  This  association 
is  responsible  for  the  Russian  textile  industries,  which  centre  mainly  here;  the  iron 
and  steel  industry;  and  many  other  manufactures,  which  are  financed  with  local 
capital.  It  was  Moscow's  initiative,  also,  that  started  cotton-growing  in  the  Caucasus 
and  Central  Asia,  which  now  supply  a  considerable  portion  of  the  raw  material  of  the 
country's  cotton  trade.  The  air  of  business  which  pervades  this  strange  but  fascinating 
city  is  attractive  to  a  westerner.    Business  men  are  more  accessible  than  elsewhere. 
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They  seem  to  have  a  grip  on  affairs,  and  they  pursue  definite  methods  in  their  dealings, 
which  lead  to  quick  decision  and  execution.  These  qualities,  coupled  with  a  strong 
local  patriotism  and  self-confidence,  form  the  driving  power  of  Moscow's  citizens, 
which  cannot  fail  to  secure  for  the  city  an  ever-increasing  influence  in  the  political 
and  economic  development  of  Bussia. 

German  Influence  in  Moscow. 

The  dissimilarity  of  the  Petrograd  and  Moscow  markets  has  already  been 
referred  to.  Broadly,  Petrograd  disposes  of  a  higher  class  of  article  at  corresponding 
prices.  Moscow's  clients  belong  mainly  to  the  peasant  class — to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
rural  towns,  whose  wants  are  restricted,  if  not  primitive,  and  who  are  in  the  stage  when 
new  wants  and  habits  are  forming.  This  does  not  necessarily  lessen  the  range  and 
variety  of  the  articles  desired — rather  the  contrary.  But  the  attractiveness  of  the 
articles,  rather  than  the  quality,  appeals;  and  cheapness  is  an  all-determining  factor. 
This  attitude  was  cleverly  grasped  and  exploited  by  the  German  trader,  and  in  this 
connection,  nowhere  else  so  much  as  in  Moscow  is  the  evidence  of  German  adaptability, 
and  of  German  trade  "penetration"  of  Bussia  more  apparent.  Moscow's  stores  were 
full  of  German  goods.  Large  numbers  of  these  stores  were  obviously  German,  while 
the  representatives  of  German  houses  in  the  district  must  have  been  numbered  by 
thousands.  In  Moscow's  best  department  store,  the  largest  in  Bussia,  which  was 
founded  by  Scotsmen  in  the  forties  of  the  last  century,  and  is  still  conducted  under 
British  management,  probably  60  per  cent  of  the  foreign  goods  on  sale  have  been  of 
German  manufacture.  The  range  of  retail  prices  paid,  and  the  quality  which  satisfies 
even  the  good  class  in  Moscow,  are  distinctly  lower  than  in  the  better-class  trade  of 
Petrograd. 

Furs:  Moscow  Seels  to  Displace  Leipzig. 

Moscow  is  the  chief  fur  centre  for  Bussia,  and  there  is  a  tendency  towards  a 
gradual  transfer  of  the  business  of  subsidiary  fur  markets,  like  the  Irbit  and  the 
Nizhni-Novgorod  fairs  to  Moscow.  A  movement  has  been  initiated  by  the  fur  section 
of  the  Moscow  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Industry,  to  render  the  Bussian  fur  industry 
in  future  independent  of  the  Leipzig  market.  Leipzig  has  hitherto  taken  largely  the 
Bussian  raw  furs;  has  treated  and  finished  them;  and  has  re-sold  the  finished  product 
again  to  Moscow.  In  future,  Moscow  purposes  to  do  more  of  the  finishing  process 
herself,  and  is  endeavouring  also  to  get  into  touch  with  London,  New  York,  St.  Louis 
and  other  important  fur  producing  and  fur  importing  centres,  for  the  purpose  of 
direct  business  dealings.  Moscow  can,  under  normal  conditions,  supply  finished  furs 
such  as  squirrel,  squirrel  tails,  ermine,  marten,  stone-  and  baum-marten,  hares,  Persian 
lamb,  etc.   Bussia,  as  is  well  known,  is  a  very  large  buyer  of  fur  goods. 

THE  ODESSA  DISTRICT  AND  SOUTH  RUSSIA. 

The  Odessa  District,  which  may  be  defined  as  including  thirteen  governments, 
with  an  area  of  325,000  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  somewhat  over  forty  millions, 
contains  in  the  Black  Sea  port  of  Odessa  a  fourth  business  centre,  whose  prominence 
and  functions  are  somewhat  lessened  for  the  present  by  war  conditions.  Under  normal 
conditions,  Odessa  is  Bussia's  great  exporting  centre,  especially  for  the  grain  trade, 
carrying  on,  besides  a  large  trade  outward  through  the  Mediterranean,  an  extensive 
trade  with  Asia  Minor  and  Northwestern  India. 

The  district  divides  naturally  into  a  continental  and  a  maritime  division,  but 
the  general  physical  aspect  of  the  country  is  that  of  endless  rolling  plains,  enclosing 
in  the  western  parts  towards  the  Austrian  frontier  and  in  the  lower  valley  of  the 
Dnieper,  the  most  important  hardwood  forests  of  Bussia.  This  is  the  world-famous 
c'  black  earth "  region  of  Bussia,  which  grows  such  wonderful  crops.  Agriculture 
gains  indirectly  by  the  prominence  given  to  the  sugar  beet,  and  almost  the  entire 
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sugar  consumption  of  Eussia  is  produced  here.  There  is  also  tobacco  growing,  which 
industry  is  widespread;  fruits  in  great  variety;  oil;  and  the  vine,  for  wine  making. 
The  Donetz  basin  contains  the  greatest  coal  measures  of  Russia,  which  are  being 
actively  developed,  and  around  which  has  grown  up  the  iron  and  steel  industry  on  a 
great  scale,  mainly  with  the  help  of  foreign  capital,  with  well  developed  engineering, 
metallurgical,  chemical  undertakings,  and  a  multitude  of  co-related  industries.  In 
the  east  and  southeast  are  important  salt  mines,  the  great  petroleum  fields  and 
manganese  deposits  (the  greatest  in  the  world),  and  the  highly  mineralized  ranges  of 
the  Caucasus.  The  greatest  cities  are  Odessa,  with  a  population  of  610,000;  and 
Kief  with  590,000.  As  to  other  important  centres,  there  are  three  cities  with  popula- 
tions of  about  250,000,  three  of  120,000  to  150,000,  six  of  70,000  to  90,000,  and  at 
least  twelve  of  50,000  to  60,000  souls.  Lastly,  there  is  in  this  district  the  Black  sea, 
lined  with  busy  and  growing  ports,  with  valuable  fisheries — the  one  great  outlet  of 
Russia  in  "  warm n  water,  over  which  the  vast  bulk  of  her  exports  find  their  way 
abroad. 

A  Centre  for  Agricultural  Machinery. 

Odessa  is  in  business  importance,  as  well  as  in  population,  the  foremost  of  the 
large  cities  of  Southern  Russia.  It  is  the  chief  all-round  port  and  strong  financial 
centre,  with  important  diversified  interests,  and  serves  a  fertile  hinterland  filled  with 
the  most  progressive  agricultural  population  in  Russia.  A  large  and  constantly 
growing  trade  has  been  done  from  the  Odessa  centre  in  harvesting  machinery,  horse 
rakes,  and  tedders.  The  Black  Sea  basin  as  a  whole  takes  more  foreign  agricultural 
machinery  than  the  rest  of  European  Russia  together.  The  great  bulk  of  this  has 
hitherto  come  from  the  United  States  in  whole  cargoes  by  ships  on  time  charter. 
The  peasant  class  of  Southern  Russia  is  solvent-and  unusually  intelligent  and  enter- 
prising, and  it  offers,  therefore,  especially  under  the  conditions  brought  about  by  the 
war,  a  large  market  of  high  paying  capability. 

OMSK,  AND  WEST  SIBERIA. 

In  West  Siberia,  which  may  be  considered  as  extending  eastward  from  the  Urals 
to  a  north  and  south  line  drawn  through  Irkutsk,  the  local  trade  conditions  and  their 
controlling  influences  are  very  much  like  those  which  are  operative  in  European 
Russia.  As  West  Siberia  is  largely  without  manufacturing  industries,  it  offers  a 
large  and  growing  market  for  almost  all  kinds  of  manufactured  articles,  of  which 
agricultural  machinery  and  implements  are  easily  at  the  head.  In  complicated 
machines,  such  as  self-binders,  reapers,  mowers,  and  rakes,  Moscow  works  lead  in 
sales,  but  the  supplies  from  this  source  do  not  control  the  market  and  extensive 
imports  have  been  made;  there  are  opportunities  for  further  large  imports  of  this 
sort  from  America.  Ploughs,  harrows,  cultivators,  disk  drills  and  potato  diggers 
have  been  in  sharp  demand  for  more  than  a  year.  The  shortage  of  ploughs,  especially, 
has  been  considerable  for  many  months  past. 

Omsk  is  of  special  importance  as  a  distributing  centre  for  agricultural  machinery, 
its  position  where  the  Trans-Siberian  railway  crosses  the  Irtish  river  giving  it  a  special 
ndvantage  from  this  point  of  view.  Novonikolasvsk,  on  the  Ob,  is  another  distributing 
point  of  importance.  Near  Omsk  the  Imperial  Government  maintains  an  agricul- 
tural experiment  station  where  excellent  work  is  carried  out  in  the  testing  of  various 
kinds  of  farm  machinery  and  implements  as  they  are  introduced  into  Siberia.  The 
practical  tests  are  made  under  the  direction  of  the  Colonization  Department.  Foreign 
agricultural  machinery  and  implements  are  admitted  to  the  tests  on  equal  terms 
with  those  of  Russian  manufacture,  and  are  carefully  and  impartially  tested.  The 
relative  efficiency  and  suitability  for  their  respective  purposes  under  Siberian  climatic 
and  soil  conditions  are  determined,  and  the  findings  are  made  public.  Specimens  of 
the  most  suitable  machines  of  all  kinds  are  on  view  for  inspection  by  visiting  farmers, 
and  information,  even  to  the  point  of  demonstrations  of  machines,  is  given  when 
necessary.    The  station  serves  a  very  valuable  purpose,  and  is  greatly  appreciated. 
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Factors  Facilitating  Trade. 

Certain  special  factors  at  work  in  Western  Siberia  facilitate  trade.  Among 
them  must  be  considered  the  spirit  of  combination  inherent  in  the  Eussian  peasant 
class,  which  has  given  birth  to  a  co-operative  movement  of  great  importance.  It  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  promising  feature  of  the  new  economic  life  of  Russia.  In  1912 
there  were  already  22,000  co-operative  associations  of  all  kinds. 

The  following  particulars  are  of  interest: — 

(1)  The  number  of  co-operative  supply  societies  at  the  beginning  of  1912  was 
8,730,  of  which  291  were  in  Siberia. 

(2)  Again,  the  dairying  interest  in  Western  Siberia  is  represented  by  a  union 
comprising  530  societies,  with  120,000  members,  who  show  every  desire  to  deal  only 
through  the  societies  for  every  article  of  merchandise  they  use.  The  societies,  how- 
ever, bind  themselves  by  their  statutes  to  the  sale  of  dairy  appliances  only. 

(3)  Credit  associations,  consisting  of  groups  of  peasants  to  whom  government 
aid  is  given  in  the  shape  of  credit  on  the  joint  responsibility  of  the  group,  exist  in 
large  numbers,  and  are  multiplying  in  the  newer  districts,  as  these  are  opened  up 
and  settled. 

(4)  Finally,  there  are  the  official  agricultural  machinery  and  implement  depots 
in  nearly  300  centres  in  Siberia  (220  in  Western  Siberia),  which  advance  farm 
equipment  at  low  prices  to  the  poorer  settlers,  on  easy  terms  of  payment. 


CANADIAN  POTATO  GROWERS  SHOULD  INCREASE  THEIR  OUTPUT  FOR 
1917  SO  AS  TO  EXPORT  TO  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

In  a  communication  recently  received  from  Mr.  Harrison  Watson,  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner,  London,  on  the  subject  of  Canadian  potatoes  and  the  British 
market  therefor,  he  says  that  owing  to  disease  and  unfavourable  weather  the  home- 
grown supplies  of  potatoes  are  practically  exhausted,  and  the  country  is  threatened 
with  an  almost  complete  lack  of  potatoes  until  the  new  crop  is  available.  Mr.  Watson 
goes  on  to  say: — 

"  I  have  explained  to  various  firms  who  have  approached  me  about  possible 
supplies  from  Canada,  the  position  there  as  reported  by  the  Department  and  other 
sources,  holding  out  no  prospect  of  any  being  secured. 

"  A  large  firm  of  potato  importers  thinks  that  I  should  impress  upon  Canadian 
potato  growers  the  desirability  of  largely  increasing  their  output  this  season,  and  to 
at  once  take  steps  in  that  direction  by  planting  a  much  larger  area. 

"  You  will  be  aware  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Food  Controller 
are  strongly  urging  private  individuals  in  this  country  to  grow  potatoes,  and  it  seems 
likely  that  with  a  favourable  season  the  output  may  be  increased  to  some  extent. 
Upon  the  other  hand  the  action  taken  by  the  Government  to  fix  maximum  prices  has 
been  unfavourably  received  by  a  number  of  potato  growers,  and  while  it  is  unlikely 
that  many  of  them  will  carry  out  their  threat  of  reducing  the  potato  area  and  growing 
more  profitable  crops  instead,  there  is  every  indication  that  a  certain  shortage  of  pota- 
toes will  continue,  and  that  high  prices  will  again  rule. 

"  As  you  will  be  aware,  this  country,  previous  to  the  war,  imported  very  consider- 
able quantities  of  potatoes,  varying,  exclusive  of  these  obtained  from  the  Channel 
islands,  from  over  2,500,000  cwt.  to  over  8,000,000  cwt.  a  year,  and  while  there  was 
upon  the  other  hand  a  considerable  export  of  United  Kingdom  potatoes,  the  home- 
grown crop  has  never  fully  sufficed  for  the  requirements  of  the  country. 

"  The  Canadian  Department  of  Agriculture  will  be  aware  from  the  past  experi- 
ence of  Canadian  firms  who  have  tested  the  possibilities  of  sending  potatoes  to  this 
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country,  that  the  varieties  ordinarily  grown  in  Canada  were  considered  unsuitable 
by  the  trade  here,  the  difference  being  attributed  to  different  methods  of  cultivation, 
and  although  at  the  moment  consumers  would  be  prepared  to  take  anything  that  looks 
like  a  potato,  it  is  certain  that  Canadian  potatoes  will  secure  the  better  price  the 
more  they  approximate  to  what  people  are  used  to  here.  One  feature  is  that  Canadian 
potatoes  are  said  to  be  much  too  large." 


THE  BRITISH  APPLE  EMBARGO. 

CANADIAN  APPLES  TO  BE  ADMITTED  INTO  UNITED  KINGDOM  PORTS  UNDER  CERTAIN  PROVISIONS*. 

Mr.  J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Liverpool,  states  that  the 
following  is  the  present  apple  embargo  situation  as  defined  by  the  Controller  of  Import 
Restrictions,  to  a  deputation  from  the  fruit  trade: — 

1.  All  apples  bought  and  paid  for  by  firms  in  the  United  Kingdom  prior  to 
February  24  will  be  admitted  by  license.  If  payment  has  been  made  in  full  with 
money  remitted  from  this  side. 

2.  All  apples  en  route  to  shipping  point,  which  had  left  point  of  origin  prior  to 
February  24,  and  which  were  intended  for  shipment  by  steamers  either  loading  or 
intended  to  load  will  be  allowed  to  be  imported  freely. 

3.  Apples  bought  prior  to  February  24  and  partially  paid  for  will  not  be  entitled 
to  a  license.  Nor  will  apples  shipped  for  sale  on  shippers'  account,  notwithstanding 
that  advances  may  have  been  made.  Some  concessions  may  be  granted  under  this 
category  in  special  cases,  the  full  facts  of  which  have  been  presented  to  the  Depart- 
ment. 

4.  Apples  purchased  or  stored  for  later  shipment,  the  money  for  the  purchase  of 
which  has  not  been  transmitted  from  the  United  Kingdom,  will  not  be  entitled  to  a 
license. 

5.  Apples  for  which  a  license  may  be  granted  or  apples  arriving  in  the  United 
Kingdom  which  may  have  been  shipped  after  February  24,  and  any  at  sea  at  the 
present  time  will  be  allowed  to  land,  and  be  dealt  with  by  the  consignee,  upon  said 
consignee  depositing  the  value  of  the  goods  with  the  Department,  and  this  deposit 
will  be  returned  as  soon  as  convincing  proof  that  they  are  entitled  to  land  is  received 
and  submitted  from  the  other  side.  Apples  en  route  to  shipping  point  prior  to  Febru- 
ary 24  must  be  clearly  proven  to  have  been  intended  for  export  before  they  were  started 
rolling. 

6.  Apples  deliberately  or  carelessly  shipped  in  contravention  of  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  Department  will  be  liable  to  seizure  on  this  side. 


CURRENT  EVENTS  OF  INTEREST  IN  CHILE  AND  ARGENTINA. 

The  following  notes  on  commercial  conditions  in  Chile  and  Argentina  have  been 
contributed  by  Mr.  George  Mallett,  of  Valparaiso,  Chile,  under  date  of  February 
20,  1917  :— 

PORT  OF  SAN  ANTONIO. 

During  the  month  of  January,  record  work  was  done  in  connection  with  the 
works  of  the  new  harbour  of  San  Antonio,  especially  in  regard  to  the  breakwater 
on  which  were  placed  19,105  cubic  metres  of  rock,  which  gave  an  advance  of  60  metres, 
leaving  only  103  metres  to  terminate  the  whole  length.  This  breakwater  should  be 
concluded  next  month.  The  total  length  of  mole  already  built  amounts  to  1,354 
metres. 

Of  the  380  metres  of  mooring  jetty  -17  only  remains  to  be  completed. 
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TOFO  IRON  MINES. 

The  new  installations  which  the  Bethlehem  'Steel  Trust  are  erecting  at  Cruz 
Grande  to  expedite  the  shipment  of  iron  ore,  are  to  he  completed  next  May.  At 
present  the  existing  facilities  only  allow  of  800  tons  of  ore  to  be  handled  daily.  With 
the  new  plant  this  quantity  will  be  increased  to  5,000  tons  per  day. 

NATURAL  WEALTH  IN  COAL. 

New  discoveries  of  valuable  coal  beds  are  reported  from  the  province  of  Con- 
cepcion. 

The  coal  industry  bids  fair  to  occupy  an  important  position  in  future  history 
of  Chilian  commercial  industries.  It  is  estimated  that  the  carboniferous  zone  com- 
prised between  Tome  and  Quiriquina  on  the  north,  Nahuelbuta  on  the  east,  Tirua 
on  the  south,  and  the  sea  on  the  west,  an  extension  of  350  kilometres  in  length,  by 
60  to  80  kilometres  in  width,  contains  some  hundreds  of  millions  of  tons  of  coal 
within  reach  of  the  miner's  pick ;  while  new  discoveries  are  extending  into  Patagonia 
without  limit. 

To  quote  the  words  of  an  expert  in  a  report  delivered  yesterday  "  this  repre- 
sents hundreds  of  millions  of  pesos  in  natural  riches,  more  fabulous  than  the  famous 
nitrate  fields,  only  waiting  for  intelligent  enterprise  supported  by  liberal  and  daring- 
capital." 

COAL  FAMINE  IN  ARGENTINA. 

The  maritime  authority  of  Buenos  Aires  has  prohibited  the  embarking  of  coal, 
beyond  the  bare  amount  indispensable  for  navigation  to  the  next  port  of  call. 

RESULTS  OF  THE  FAILURE  OF  THE  HARVEST. 

Reports  of  the  opinions  of  bankers  and  grain  experts  in  Argentina,  state  that 
owing  to  the  absolute  failure  of  this  year's  crops,  the  Government  will  be  obliged  to 
provide  at  least  a  third  of  the  seed  required  for  the  next  sowing. 

As  the  total  area  sown  amounts  to  seven  million  hectares,  the  amount  of  seed 
required  will  be  more  or  less  600  thousand  tons. 

The  one-third  or  say  200,000  tons  will  have  to  be  advanced  at  a  cost  of  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  million  pesos. 

Latest  telegrams  to-day  announce  that  on  the  initiative  of  the  directors  of  the 
"Banco  de  la  Nacion  "  and  the  railway  companies,  a  movement  is  set  on  foot,  in 
which  all  land  owners  and  carriers  are  invited  to  join,  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  upon 
the  best  means  of  providing  the  colonists  of  the  famine  districts  with  funds  for 
the  purchase  of  seed. 

The  famine  menace  has  provided  an  excuse  for  an  invasion  of  wandering  vag- 
rants, into  the  more  favoured  provinces  of  Cordoba  and  ,Santa  Fe,  which  is  becoming 
a  menace  to  the  administration  of  law  and  order. 


THE  CUBAN  REVOLUTION. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Manzer,  representing  the  Dominion  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce, and  the  New  Brunswick  Government  in  Havana,  reports  under  date  of  March 
23,  1917,  that  the  situation  in  Cuba  has  improved  somewhat  during  the  week.  The 
Government  claim  they  have  the  situation  well  in  hand,  and  that  there  are  now  only 
a  few  scattered  bands  of  the  rebels  in  the  mountains  of  the  province  of  Oriente. 

Communication  by  wire  has  been  established  between  Havana  and  Santiago  de 
Cuba,  and  as  soon  as  some  few  bridges  are  replaced  which  were  destroyed,  trains  will 
be  running  as  usual  in  all  parts  of  the  island. 
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All  the  seaports  of  the  island  are  open  and  business  is  beginning  to  assume  its 
normal  condition. 

As  a  result  of  the  revolt,  coming  as  it  did  in  the  middle  of  the  sugar  grinding 
season,  it  is  estimated  the  production  of  sugar  for  the  season  will  be  five  hundred  thou- 
sand tons  less  than  the  estimate. 


IMPORT  OF  FERTILIZERS  INTO  JAPAN  DURING  1916. 

Mr.  E.  F.  Crowe,  Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Japan,  has  forwarded 
the  subjoined  particulars  relating  to  the  importation  of  fertilizers  into  Japan  in  1916, 
compared  with  previous  years: — 

Reference  to  the  table  that  follows,  will  show  that  dried  blood  and  imported  fish 
manures  have  ceased  to  come  in.  Sulphate  of  ammonia  also  shows  a  great  decrease. 
In  former  times  most  of  this  material  came  largely  from  Britain  and  restrictions  on 
export  there  as  well  as  freight  difficulties  account  for  the  reduced  import  to  Japan. 
A  considerable  portion  of  the  increased  import  of  nitrate  of  soda  has  been  due  to 
demand  for  chemical  industry  and  for  acid  making  in  munition  factories.  During  the 
first  five  months  of  1916 — the  period  of  most  active  manure  consumption — the  local 
price  of  nitrate  was  too  high  for  agricultural  use. 

Record  of  Prices  during  1916. 

The  following  tables  illustrated  the  trend  of  prices  paid  for  nitrate  of  soda  and 
sulphate  of  ammonia  monthly  throughout  the  year  1916 : — 


Nitrate 

of 

Soda. 

Sulphate 

of  Ammonia. 

Yen 

per 

ton. 

Yen 

per  ton. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

Yen. 

Yen. 

Yen. 

Yen. 

  165.00 

150.00 

195.00 

193.00 

  250.00 

180.00 

198.00 

195.00 

March  

  275.00 

275.00 

198.00 

198.00 

  275.00 

250.00 

198.00 

198.00 

  225.00 

190.00 

198.00 

198.00 

  150.00 

135.00 

195.00 

193.00 

July  

  135.00 

130.00 

193.00 

190.00 

,  123.00 

120.00 

192.00 

190.00 

September  

  135.00 

133.00 

196.00 

195.00 

  153.00 

138.00 

205.00 

197.00 

  165.00 

158.00 

215.00 

210.00 

December  

  162.00 

150.00 

217.00 

215.00 

Prices  of  Other  Fertilizers. 

Prices  of  bean  cake  have  not  moved  much  during  the  year,  say  from  yen  1.28  to  yen 
1.45  per  cake.  For  two  weeks  in  the  beginning  of  December,  however,  the  price  reached 
yen  1.50  or  over.  Rape  seed  cake  has  been  dearer  in  the  second  half  of  the  year  and 
the  price  in  the  first  two  months  has  been  from  yen  3.50  to  yen  3.60  per  *picul  as  com- 
pared with  yen  2.90  to  yen  2.95  in  January,  yen  2.95  in  June,  yen  2.75  to  yen  2.95  in 
July  and  yen  2.85  to  yen  3  in  August.'  Local  fish  manures — taking  herring  guano  as 
standard — have  been  dearer  in  the  second  half  of  1916.  These  are  quoted  in  Japan  at 
so  much  weight  for  1  yen.  In  the  first  six  months  the  figures  for  herring  guano  have 
ranged  from  2.17  fkwan  to  2.44  kwan  for  yen  1';  in  the  second  half  from  1.95  kwan  to 
2.35  kwan  for  yen  1. 

Phosphate  Manures. — Some  anxiety  was  felt  in  manure  circles  in  early  1916  about 
a  sufficient  supply  of  phosphate  rock  being  available.    The  import  figures  show  a  large 


*  Picul  =  133J  pounds, 
t  Kwan  =  8*267  pounds. 
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decrease  which  has  not  wholly  been  made  up  by  what  has  been  produced  under  the 
J* apanese  flag.  In  addition  to  internal  demand  for  superphosphate  there  is  now  a  grow- 
ing export  trade  to  care  for  and  the  question  of  a  sufficient  and  regular  supply  of  raw 
phosphate  rock  is  quite  a  serious  one  for  Japan.  The  import  of  bone  manures  is  about 
normal. 

EXPORT  OF  FERTILIZERS. 

Exportation  of  fertilizers  continues  to  grow  and  Japanese-made  fertilizers — prin- 
cipally superphosphate — are  finding  their  way  into  new  markets  in  the  absence  of  com- 
petition from  Europe.    The  figures  for  the  past  three  years  are : — 

Yen. 

1916   4,127,635 

1915   2,579,052 

1914   568,990 


Import  of  Fertilizers  in  1916  Compared  with  1912,  1918,  19 U  and  1915. 


Quantity. 


1916. 

1915. 

1914. 

1913. 

1912. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Sulphate  of  ammonia  .  . 

7,107 

19,790 

104,793 

110,635 

83,927 

45,65i5 

3O,04M> 

24,231 

26,515 

19,040 

40 

631 

1,062 

720 

771,018 

735,660 

622,655 

271,150 

514,000 

33,737 

39,804 

65,410 

86,420 

64,738 

Cotton  seed  cake  

29,424 

45,212 

44,162 

40,505 

20,309 

Other  oil  cake  -  

1,502 

3,296 

5,145 

4,115 

3,967 

4 

10 

3*5 

720 

2,202 

90 

261 

815 

3,002 

2^690 

604 

2,086 

3,066 

5,087 

Phosphate  rock  

98,910 

134,654 

282,834 

328,658 

282,465 

14,081 

14,025 

18,955 

17,85-8 

10,292 

22,715 

21,597 

30,547 

29,282 

28,390 

Table  b. — Values. 


1916. 

1915. 

1914. 

1913. 

1912. 

Yen. 

Yen. 

Yen. 

Yen. 

Yen. 

Sulphate  of  ammonia  . 

.  1,199,273 

2,940,449 

15,145,147 

15,992,282 

12,164,092 

Nitrate  of  soda  

.  5,184,862 

3,236,290 

2,623,998 

2,910,925 

1,996,799 

3,078 

48,215 

79,901 

64,290 

Bean  cake  

.  34,572,481 

32,386,729 

29,784,187 

33,564,476 

23,521,758 

Rape  seed  cake  

1,478,355 

1.592.67S 

2,734,036 

3,596,671 

2,719,573 

Cotton  seed  cake.    .  .  . 

.  1,419,656 

1,988,003 

2,070,760 

1,917,573 

1,033,502 

69,722 

139,734 

211,736 

170,621 

165,041 

268 

650 

1,728 

44,305 

173,305 

6,640 

19,962 

63,959 

249,427 

206,124 

Fish  guano  

23 

45,600 

1-51,928 

261,211 

438,678 

Phosphate  rock  

.  2,730,615 

3,402,583 

7,116,441 

3,617,514 

7,4'5'8,198 

826,561 

877,609 

1,223,241 

1,140,369 

668,649 

1,337,326 

1,18.6,09* 

1,629,413 

1,567,753 

1,368,395 

Artificial  manure    .  . 

12-8 

19 

52,029 

142,466 

38,623 

All  other  manures  .  .  . 

241,533 

77,703 

170,348 

424,658 

313,414 

42,683,313 

47,900,185 

63,027,166 

70,680,152 

52,320,441 
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PRICES  TO  BE  PAID  FOR  BUTTER  AND  CHEESE  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Mr.  Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  London,  sends  the  fol- 
lowing memorandum  of  the  prices  agreed  upon  by  the  food  controller  and  the  butter 
and  cheese  trade : — 

BUTTER. 


New  Zealand,  salted  and  unsalted  per  cwt.  224s. 

Australian,            "                  "                                                         "  218s. 

Argentine,             "                  "                                                         '•'  214s. 

Danish                                                                                              "  224s. 

French  (fresh  rolls)  per  doz.  24s. 

(Paris  baskets)  per  cwt.  217s. 

Irish  creamery                                                                                 "  218s. 

"    factory                                                                                 "  190s. 

English  (home-made)  in  bulk                                                       "  218s. 

Dutch                                                                                               "  218s. 

American                                                                                         "  214s. 


CHEESE. 

Canadian  per  cwt.  162s. 

United  States   "  160s. 

English  (factors'  prices)  — 

Cheddar   *'  165s. 

(loaf)   "  165s. 

Cheshire  (old)   "  165s. 

"       (new)  ;   "  150s. 

Dunlops   "  160s. 

Stiltons   "  Is.  6d. 

Dutch — 

Farmers'  Edams  and  Goudas   "  148s. 

Factory         "                  "    "  136s. 

New  Dutch-made  Cheddar  and  Cheshire  (full  cream)  ....  "  150s. 


POINTS  TO  REMEMBER  IN  EXPORT  TRADE. 

Canadian  manufacturers  embarking  on  foreign  trade  will  be  interested  in  the 
appended  extract  from  the  March  number  of  The  Nation's  Business,  disclosing  trade 
pointers  that  should  be  followed  in  acquiring  overseas  customers : — 

The  man  who  is  producing  economically  certain  necessities  of  civilization  has 
great  possibilities  ahead  of  him. 

It  is  a  matter  of  ascertaining  conditions  and  meeting  them,  in  Central  and  South 
America,  as  well  as  in  Europe  and  the  Far  East.  An  American  piano  might  warp  in 
the  dampness  of  Costa  Bica,  and  the  white  ants  might  eat  the  wood,  so  a  German  firm 
will  import  wood  from  Costa  Rica,  which  is  ant-proof  and  damp-proof,  and  make  their 
pianos  for  Costa  Rican  trade  from  that.  The  remedy  for  foreign  competition  is  just 
the  same  as  the  remedy  for  any  other  kind  of  competition:  Produce  the  best  article 
for  the  money,  and  advertise  and  sell  it  by  methods  that  will  succeed  in  the  country 
where  they  are  used.  Americans  do  this  with  certain  products ;  they  do  not  do  it  with 
other  things  because  they  do  not  apply  common  sense  to  the  production  of  them. 
Pianos  are  not  the  only  thing  we  cannot  sell  in  Costa  Rica.  Trousers  having  metal 
buttons,  for  instance,  will  not  sell  there;  the  buttons  rust.  The  obvious  thing  for 
American  business  men  to  do  is  to  investigate  conditions  in  countries  where  they  want 
to  sell.  Europe  has  just  one  magic  formula  for  this  kind  of  thing :  it  is  called  Horse 
Sense. 
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PERSONAL  REPRESENTATION  BEST. 

Three  months  ago  an  American  salesman  was  searching  Paris  for  a  certain  kind 
of  leather  goods.  He  could  have  made  a  $20,000  sale  if  he  could  have  found  the 
material.  Later,  his  firm  wrote  to  him  that  their  French  agent  had  always  told  them 
that  there  was  no  market  for  that  particular  article.  In  other  words,  they  had  relied 
on  information  given  them  by  a  foreigner  who  knew  nothing  about  the  article  to  be 
sold  or  the  effective  way  to  handle  it.  Many  of  these  foreign  agents  represent  twenty 
or  thirty  firms,  and  they  simply  wait  for  the  orders  to  come  and  knock  on  the  door. 
The  moral  is,  do  it  yourself,  or  let  your  own  personal  American  representative  do  it, 
and  do  it  in  French,  or  in  whatever  may  be  the  language  of  the  country. 

An  intimate  understanding  of  the  business  of  a  prospective  customer  is  as  much 
a  salesman's  stock  in  trade  in  Europe  as  in  America,  and  this  takes  a  personal  touch 
which  is  impossible  without  a  knowledge  of  language.  It  is  the  more  vital  in  Europe 
because  the  average  retail  business  is  jointly  conducted  by  the  merchant  and  his  wife, 
and  the  acquaintance  of  both  must  be  cultivated.  Thus  it  becomes  in  part  a  problem 
in  the  social  graces.  In  France  a  merchant  takes  the  salesman  home  to  dinner  instead 
of  to  the  club,  as  in  the  United  States.  Or  the  salesman  may  accompany  the  merchant 
and  his  wife  to  a  cafe,  where  no  business  is  allowed  to  intrude  till  the  social  side  of  the 
occasion  has  crystallized.    Without  French  that  sort  of  thing  cannot  be  done. 

CATER  TO  YOUR  CUSTOMERS. 

One  salesman  makes  it  a  point  to  discover  the  hobbies  of  his  customers  and  rides 
them  all  when  the  opportunity  offers.  He  has  a  record  of  birthdays  that  fills  many 
pages  in  his  notebook,  particularly  the  birthdays  of  the  children,  and  sends  post  cards 
and  other  small  remembrances  from  wherever  he  may  be  upon  the  important  day. 

Foreign  firms  send  English-speaking  representatives  to  this  country.  Sir  Thomas 
Lipton  has  the  largest  tea  trade  in  the  world.  He  sends  representatives  to  all  countries. 
If  he  sends  a  man  to  South  Africa,  that  man  can  talk  Dutch,  and  knows  the  tea 
business  at  both  ends  of  the  line.  Another  characteristic  of  these  master  traders  is 
that  they  apply  everywhere  the  business  methods  which  they  have  found  effective  in 
their  own  countries,  making  only  such  modifications  as  are  necessitated  by  the  special 
business  customs  of  the  countries  in  which  they  sell. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  CREDITS. 

Two  modifications  which  have  to  be  made  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  and  in  many 
parts  of  South  America  have  to  do  with  credit  and  with  the  collection  of  accounts.  In 
Europe,  for  instance,  thirty  days  is  cash;  and  three  months  is  the  ordinary  basis  of 
payment  followed  by  every  business  firm  of  standing.  Credit  is  established  through 
agencies  similar  to  Dun  or  Bradstreet  in  this  country.  Accounts  are  collected  through 
the  banks,  not  by  the  check  system,  which  is  generally  mistrusted.  .  A  merchant 
deposits  his  drafts  at  his  bank  at  the  end  of  each  month.  He  is  credited  by  the  bank 
on  the  spot  with  the  amounts  to  be  collected,  and  the  bank  does  the  collecting  later. 
Of  course  this  implies  unimpeachable  standing  on  the  part  of  the  merchant.  A  sales- 
man who  tried  to  overstep  usages  of  this  kind  would  lose  many  customers,  because 
retailers  will  not  adjust  themselves  to  conditions  imposed  from  without.  They  will 
simply  buy  elsewhere. 

HOW  TO  ADVERTISE. 

Ill-considered,  headlong  advertising  is  one  of  the  rocks  on  which  many  an  attempt 
at  foreign  trade  has  split.  Advertising  agencies  in  a  country  like  France  can  place 
advertisements  and  are  worth  employing,  because  they  get  their  commission  from  the 
paper,  not  from  the  advertiser.  But  they  can  give  no  reliable  information  as  to  which 
paper  gives  the  best  returns.    The  only  course  is  to  try  the  different  papers  with  small 
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amounts  of  advertising  and  test  them  by  results  before  giving  large  contracts.  In 
France  the  big  papers  reach  every  part  of  the  country,  just  as  do  our  big  magazines 
here.  It  is  therefore  a  special  problem,  not  to  be  solved  offhand.  Another  big  fallacy 
in  foreign  trade  is  the  translated  advertisement.  The  success  of  an  advertisement  in 
America  does  not  mean  its  success  in  countries  whose  people  differ  from  us  in  their 
general  psychology  to  a  startling  degree.  Broad  assertions  that  an  article  will  do  a 
certain  thing  for  instance,  do  not  go  in  Europe.    The  people  want  to  be  shown. 

Moreover,  their  habits  have  to  be  considered.  They  know  nothing,  for  instance, 
of  our  kind  of  biscuit,  known  in  the  South  as  "  hot-bread,"  and  a  baking  powder  "  ad  " 
showing  several  appetizing  biscuits  on  a  napkin  would  miss  fire  in  Europe.  The  picture 
of  the  luscious  shortcake  would  meet  with  the  same  fate.    And  so  it  goes. 

One  American  recently  lost  $10,000  advertising  a  reputable  proprietary  remedy 
in  Europe  because  he  did  not  know  that  European  buyers  demand  that  such  a  remedy 
be  indorsed  by  well-known  medical  men.  His  translated  indorsements  from  American 
physicians  did  no  good.  He  did  not  know,  and  he  did  not  take  the  trouble  or  the  right 
means  to  find  out. 

BUSINESS  TRAINING  NECESSARY. 

There  is  just  one  foundation  for  American  business  to  build  on  if  it  is  to  gain 
foreign  trade,  and  that  is  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  needs  and  conditions  of  other  coun- 
tries. The  way  to  get  that  knowledge  at  first  hand  is  to  raise  up  in  this  country  an 
army  of  young  American  business  men  who  have  been  trained,  not  only  in  business 
but  in  languages,  the  whole  training  to  be  rounded  out  with  practical  experience  in 
foreign  fields. 

One  of  the  most  important  steps  yet  taken  by  our  universities  in  this  direction  is 
that  of  the  University  of  Kansas,  where  an  effort  is  being  made  to  install  at  the  first 
opportunity  courses  in  Dutch,  Portuguese,  Russian,  Chinese  and  Japanese,  in  addition 
to  the  courses  already  being  given  in  German  and  the  Romance  languages.  One  object 
wi^l  be  to  combine,  with  a  training  in  the  speaking  of  these  languages,  some  knowledge 
of  the  business  and  social  conditions  where  they  are  spoken. 

If  all  this  means  anything  at  all,  it  means  that  the  days  of  business  pioneering, 
and  of  opportunity  for  making  great  fortunes  through  such  pioneering,  have  not 
pas  led.  It  means  a  new  era  in  American  business,  and  possibilities  for  growth  far 
beyt  nd  anything  we  have  dreamed.  It  means  enormous  stimulation  of  our  industries ; 
new  paths  set  for  the  feet  of  our  young  men;  and  a  material  prosperity  so  great  that 
it  miy  well  harm  us — unless,  indeed,  we  hold  fast  to  spiritual  ideals,  and  unless  we 
come  to  understand,  with  it  all,  that  we  are  not  engaging  in  cutthroat  competition  with 
the  rest  of  the  world,  but  are  the  world's  business  partner,  making  straight  the  path  of 
commorce  for  the  profit  of  all,  and  forging  out  of  common  interest  a  bond  which  shall 
bind  mi  to  the  rest  of  humanity  with  hoops  of  steel  in  that  new  era  of  lasting  peace  for 
which  we  pray. 


PRICES  OF  FRUIT  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Mr.  J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Liverpool,  will  submit 
reports  on  apple  market  conditions  which  will  appear  from  time  to  time  in  the 
Weekly  Bulletin.  By  an  arrangement  with  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
the  Fruit  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  publishes  twice  each  week  cabled 
reports  on  prevailing  fruit  prices  in  Great  Britain  as  compiled  by  Mr.  Forsyth  Smith, 
with  the  assistance  and  co-operation  of  the  Canadian  cargo  inspectors  at  Liverpool, 
London,  Glasgow  and  Bristol.  These  semi-weekly  reports  may  be  obtained  on  appli- 
cation to  the  Department.  The  cables  referred  to  will  also  appear  in  the  Weekly 
Bulletin. 
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Reports  received  gave  the  following  particulars  with  respect  to  the  fruit  markets 

of  Great  Britain: — 

All  prices  quoted  here  are  wholesale  unless  otherwise  stated. 

London:  Sale  of  March  27.  Nova  Scotian  apples  ex  ss.  Kanawlia.  No.  1-Ben 
Davis  35  to  37s,  No.  2's,  best  40s,  others  34  to  37s,  No.  3's  31s ;  No.  1  Spies  38s,  No. 
2's  40s,  No.  3's  34s,  large  No.  3's  36  to  40s;  No.  1  Gano  40  to  42s,  No.  2's  39s,  No. 
3's  38s,  large  No.  S's  40s ;  No.  1  Baldwins,  best  41s,  others  29  to  35s,  No.  2's  30  to  33s, 
No.  3's  28s;  No.  1  Golden  Russet  48  to  50s,  No.  2's,  best  48s,  others  40  to  42s,  No. 
3's  37  to  39s,  large  No.  3's  48s ;  No.  1  Nonpareil  43  to  45s,  No.  2's  43s,  No.  3's  39s. 
The  superior  quality  and  condition  of  lower  grade  accounts  for  the  higher  prices. 

Liverpool:  Sale  of  March  30.  Four  hundred  barrels  of  Nova  Scotian  apples  ex 
ss.  Scandinavian,  showing  slight  waste  and  bronzing.  No.  1  Ben  Davis  26s,  slacks  23s, 
No.  2's  28s,  slacks  24s,  No.  3's  17  to  20s ;  No.  3  Nonpareil  (slack)  19s  6d.  New  York 
Baldwins  46s  bid,*  Ben  Davis  36s  bid.* 


CUBAN  MARKET  CONDITIONS. 

The  following  report  of  prices  ruling  at  the  Havana  Produce  Exchange  for  the 
week  ended  March  23,  1917,  has  been  furnished  by  Mr.  Enrique  R.  Margarite,  S.  en  C, 
66  San  Ignacio  street,  Havana: — 

FISH  IN  DRUMS. 

Importation — 

March  20,  ss.  San  Jose,  125  drums. 

More  animation  has  been  in  evidence  in  the  market  for  haddock  and  hake  and, 
in  consequence,  the  prices  have  advanced.  Codfish,  however,  has  no  demand  at  all, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  local  holders  are  ceding  this  fishstuff  at  a  lower  price  than 
haddock.    Codfish  is  quoted  at  9,  haddock  at  10  and  hake  at  8  cents  per  pound. 

CODFISH  IN  CASES. 

Importation — 

March  20,  ss.  San  Jose,  925  cases. 

The  demand  for  codfish  in  cases  has  been  anything  but  active,  yet  a  reduction 
of  stocks  is  being  noted,  as  the  arrivals  are  small,  and,  of  course,  better  figures  are 
being  predicted.  Erom  $12.50  to  $15.50  per  case  is  asked  for  that  from  Canada  and 
United  States. 

HERRINGS. 

A  better  demand  has  prevailed  for  bloaters  and  the  price  of  $1.50  per  large  box  is 
well  maintained. 

GOUDA  CHEESE. 

The  market  continues  without  stocks  of  Gouda  cheese  from  Holland,  while  that 
produced  in  the  United  States  remains  unchanged  at  34  to  40  cents  per  pound. 

POTATOES. 

Importation — 

March  20,  ss.  San  Jose,  5,420  bags  and  1,500  barrels  from  Boston. 
"      21,  ss.  Havana,  700  bags  from  New  York. 


»  Fruit  withdrawn  from  sale. 
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These  arrivals  are  rather  light,  but  on  the  other  hand  the  demand  is  extremely 
limited  and,  for  this  reason,  prices  remain  unchanged  at  $8.50  per  barrel  and  at  5-50 
cents  per  pound  for  those  packed  in  bags. 

EXCHANGES. 

New  York  3  d/s.  1/8  per  cent  premium. 
London  s/d.  at  $4.77-|. 


THE  BRITISH  INDUSTRIES  FAIR. 

In  last  week's  edition  of  the  Weekly  Bulletin  we  published  a  reprint  of  the  British 
Industries  Fair  held  at  London.  The  following  reprint  from  the  London  Times  Trade 
Supplement  contains  particulars  with  reference  to  the  Fair  which  took  place  at 
Glasgow  simultaneously  to  that  held  in  London : — 

Running  concurrently  with  the  Fair  in  London,  but  being  different  from  that 
exhibition-  in  so  far  as  the  nature  of  the  exhibits  are  concerned,  the  Glasgow  Fair 
attracts  the  attention  of  other  classes  of  manufacturers,  and  appeals  to  the  purchasers 
of  products  of  a  kind  more  characteristic  of  the  Border  district  of  Scotland  and  the 
Midlands  of  England  than  of  the  large  engineering  and  shipbuilding  areas.  As  the 
second  city  of  the  Empire,  however,  the  commercial  capital  of  Scotland,  the  centre 
of  many  varied  industries,  and  a  great  shipping  port,  Glasgow  is  peculiarly  adapted 
for  assisting  in  the  work  of  securing  additional  trade  for  the  country  generally.  So 
the  city  corporation,  realizing  fully  the  importance  of  helping  manufacturers  and 
merchants  in  their  trade  competition,  decided  to  organize  a  Fair  having  for  its  objects : 
(1)  to  induce  British  manufacturers  to  extend  their  respective  spheres  of  activity, 
so  that  all  classes  of  articles  hitherto  imported  may,  as  far  as  possible,  be  made  at 
home;  (2)  to  encourage  British  merchants  to  buy  their  supplies  in  home  markets; 
and  (3)  to  bring  home,  dominions,  and  foreign  buyers  into  touch  with  British  manu- 
facturers. 

THE  EXHIBITS   AT  THE  FAIR. 

It  was  arranged  originally  by  the  Board  of  Trade  that  the  London  Fair  and  that 
of  Glasgow  should  be  on  the  lines  of  the  famous  Leipzig  Fair  of  Germany,  but  that 
they  should  be  devoted  to  separate  classes  of  exhibits.  While  toys,  printing  and  sta- 
tionery, fancy  leather  goods  and  glassware  would  be  the  distinctive  features  of  the 
London  exhibition,  that  of  Glasgow  would  include  four  other  ranges  of  manufactures. 
Ultimately  these  four  were  arranged  as  follows: — 

Textiles. — Woollen,  cotton,  silk,  linen,  and  jute;  worsteds,  tweeds,  serges,  cloths, 
carpets,  and  tapestries;  hosiery  and  underclothing;  drapery,  laces,  and  millinery; 
hats  and  caps;  ready-made  clothing  for  men,  women,  and  children. 

Boots  and  Shoes. 

Foodstuffs  (prepared  and  preserved). — Tinned,  bottled,  and  desiccated  meats; 
fish,  fruit,  vegetables,  etc;  jams,  biscuits,  cakes,  and  confectionery;  f,arinaceous 
foods;  food  extracts,  essences,  and  medical  foods;  beverages  (alcoholic  and  non- 
alcoholic). 

Domestic  Chemical  Products  (household  soaps,  sodas,  washing  powders,  starches, 
etc). — Polishing  and  cleansing  preparations;   disinfectants,  etc. 
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The  range  of  the  exhibits  includes,  in  the  words  of  the  manager, "  everything  for 
the  clothing,  feeding,  and  cleansing  of  the  individual."  Considering  the  difficulties 
under  which  the  organizers  have  had  to  labour,  and  the  conditions  under  which 
industry  is  being  carried  on  at  present,  they  have  been  remarkably  successful  in  bring- 
ing together  a  great  variety  of  representative  exhibits  in  each  of  the  four  sections,  and 
thus  achieving  the  object  suggested  by  the  manager.  While  Scottish  firms  are,  natur- 
ally, most  strongly  in  evidence,  support  has  been  obtained  from  many  English  indus- 
trial centres,  and  from  places  as  far  apart  as  Norfolk,  Leicester,  London,  Dublin,  and 
Belfast. 

Altogether  there  are  207  exhibitors,  the  most  extensive  being  the  South  of  Scotland 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  who  have  secured  a  very  large  part  of  the  textile  section  for 
their  own  use,  and  who  show  a  wide  range  of  manufactures  peculiar  to  the  Border 
district.  Their  space  has  been  divided  up  among  eighteen  firms,  the  majority  of  whom 
are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  tweeds  and  hosiery.  The  Bradford  Chamber  of 
Commerce  also  have  a  comprehensive  exhibit,  occcupying  two  blocks,  and  composed 
exclusively  of  ladies'  dress  materials  and  lighter  fabrics. 

STRONG   SUPPORT   ON   ALL  SIDES. 

As  already  indicated,  the  exhibition  is  specially  strong  in  textiles  of  many  different 
kinds,  while  the  exhibits  of  boots  and  shoes  are  thoroughly  representative  of  that 
important  British  manufacturing  industry.  In  foodstuffs  and  drinks,  however,  the 
Fair  has  not  obtained  so  much  support  as  was  anticipated.  This  is  explained  almost 
wholly  by  the  restrictions  which  have  been  placed  by  the  Government  on  the  supplies 
of  sugar.  These  restrictions  have  affected  confectioners  and  manufacturers  very 
seriously,  and,  as  there  seemed  to  be  no  hope  of  any  early  relaxation,  many  of  the 
manufacturers  of  these  goods  did  not  consider  that  it  would  serve  any  purpose  to 
attempt  to  make  a  display  of  their  products.  Even  in  these  sections,  however,  there 
are  exhibits  which  represent  very  well  the  manufactures  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
the  general  result  is  a  Fair  which  should  prove  highly  attractive,  and  should  make  a 
strong  appeal  to  those  British  and  foreign  buyers  who  have  intimated  their  intention 
of  paying  it  a  visit.  It  may  be  added  that  a  number  of  leading  firms  who  have  found 
themselves  unable  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  exhibition  have  expressed  their  cordial 
sympathy  with  its  objects,  so  that  it  has  the  support  of  many  more  than  are  repre- 
sented in  the  stalls. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  the  remarkable  activity  caused  by  the  war  has 
told  somewhat  against  the  Fair.  With  regard  to  textiles,  for  example,  the  Scottish 
manufacturers  have  stated  to  the  organizers  of  the  exhibition  that  their  principal 
difficulty  at  present  is  in  fulfilling  the  orders  they  already  have  on  hand,  and  that 
although  they  may  book  fresh  orders,  they  cannot  make  any  promises  regarding  the 
delivery  of  the  goods.  The  hosiery  manufacturers  of  Hawick  are  fully  booked  up  for 
trie  whole  of  their  1917  production,  and  even  for  1918  they  can  undertake  very  little 
new  business.  They  have  none  of  their  normal  reserve  stocks,  and  they  have  a  large 
number  of  old  customers,  whose  demands  will  have  to  be  supplied  first. 

All  the  manufacturers  of  textiles  recognize,  however,  that  they  must  look  further 
ahead  than  a  year  or  two,  and  that  although  they  are  at  present  very 
busy,  and  are  certain  to  be  equally  busy  for  at  least  two  years  ,to  come,  this  would 
not  justify  them  in  neglecting  the  opportunity  given  by  the  Fair  of 
cultivating  new  trade.  So  they  have  supported  the  venture  very  heartily,  in  the 
belief  that  they  will  obtain  their  reward  in  the  years  that  will  follow  the  present 
industrial  boom — when  they  will  be  looking  around  for  new  markets.  Before  the  war 
began  there  was  a  period  of  dullness  in  the  textile  trade  in  the  Scottish  Border 
district,  and  it  is  realized  quite  well  that  when  the  war  is  over,  and  when,  in  conse- 
quence, there  is  a  great  falling  off  in  Government  orders,  manufacturers  will  be  faced 
with  the  problem  of  keeping  going  permanently  works  which   have  been  greatly 
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extended  and  improved  in  order  to  cope  with  the  demands  created  by  the  war.  It  i3 
in  anticipation  of  this  period  that  they  are  supporting  the  Glasgow  Fair,  and  are 
endeavouring  by  its  means  to  bring  their  products  before  customers  in  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

PROGRESS  IX  DYES  AND  TEXTILES. 

It  is  a  peculiarly  difficult  matter  to  pick  out  from  the  many  exhibits  those  which 
may  be  considered  as  showing  fresh  enterprise  in  this  country  since  -the  war  began. 
The  outstanding  example  of  such  enterprise  is,  of  course,  manufactures  of  dyes. 
There  is  in  the  Fair  a  fine  collection  of  intermediate  products  and  coal-tar  dyestuffs, 
together  with  patterns  of  fabrics  illustrating  the  application  of  dyes  to  the  respective 
textile  trades.  The  intermediate  products  show  the  various  stages  through  which  the 
distillates  of  coal  pass  in  order  to  produce  the  finished  dyestuffs.  Chloranthrene  blue, 
B.D.  paste,  which  is  wholly  British  made,  is  on  exhibit.  It  is  intended  to  take  the 
place  of  indanthrene  blue,  R.S.,  which  was  previously  made  exclusively  in  Germany. 
Both  dyed  and  printed  shades  of  the  new  colour  are  on  exhibition,  showing  shades 
the  fastest  to  washing  and  light  obtainable  on  cotton  and  linen  fabrics.  The  company 
are  also  developing  synthetic  drugs,  a  trade  which  was  previously  monopolized  by 
Germany,  but  which  is  now  to  be  intensively  worked  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

In  textile  manufactures,  the  principal  feature  is  the  evidence  which  is  provided 
of  a  capacity  for  producing  cheaper  goods  than  formerly,  and  so  capturing  a  large 
market  hitherto  somewhat  neglected  by  Scottish  makers.  The  tweeds  manufactured 
in  the  Scottish  Border  districts,  for  example,  command  very  high  prices  abroad,  par- 
ticularly in  America  and  Canada,  because  they  are  of  exceptionally  high  quality,  but 
in  the  large  English  and  Scottish  cities,  and  also  to  some  extent  abroad,  they  are  cut 
out  by  cheaper  kinds.  Owing  to  a  certain  lack  of  organization  in  methods  of  conduct- 
ing continental  trade,  and  also  to  defects  in  the  Merchandise  Marks  Acts,  German 
firms,  by  obtaining  specimens,  were  able  to  copy  the  manufactures  of  Scottish  firms 
superficially — though  not  in  quality — and  so  to  place  on  the  markets  of  the  continent 
spurious  imitations  of  Scottish  designs. 

'Steps  had  been  taken  before  the  war  to  combat  this  practice,  and  specimens  of 
Scottish  manufacture  were  not  so  easily  obtainable  in  Germany  as  they  had  been. 
But  the  fact  remained  that,  while  Germany  could  not  compete  honestly  in  the  higher- 
grade  fabrics  which  are  produced  on  the  Scottish  borders,  she  increased  greatly  her 
production  of  the  cheaper  kinds  of  woollens  and  tweeds.  One  branch  of  her  elaborate 
system  of  technical  education  was  concentrated  on  such  manufactures,  and  the  result 
was  that  she  was  considerably  ahead  in  this  particular  line.  But  even  before  the  war 
the  Scottish  manufacturers  were  alive  to  the  situation,  and  strenuous  efforts  were 
being  made  to  produce  textiles  of  moderate  price,  and  of  a  quality  which  would  com- 
pete successfully  with  those  of  Germany.  Some  of  the  authorities  in  the  border 
district  stated  that  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  producing,  for  example,  a  good 
Scotch  tweed  suit  to  sell  at  £2  5s.  retail,  and  it  had  been  suggested  that  a  syndicate 
of  Scottish  manufacturers  should  be  formed  to  open  well-equipped  shops  wherever 
necessary,  and  so  meet  and  beat  German  competitors  in  British  and  continental  cities. 
Definite  attempts  are  now  being  made  to  produce  tweeds  of  good  quality  so  cheaply 
as  to  be  capable  of  competing  with  those  of  Germany,  and  sufficient  evidence  of  the 
success  of  this  effort  may  be  seen  in  the  displays  which  are  to  be  found  on  the  stalls 
occupied  by  Scottish  border  manufacturers. 

There  are  also  among  the  textile  exhibits  many  other  illustrations  of  all-British 
industry — the  phrase  in  this  case  meaning  that  nothing  has  been  imported,  but  that 
the  goods  have  been  worked  up  in  this  country,  "  from  the  raw  material  to  the 
finished  article."  In  other  cases  the  countries  for  which  the  goods  are  intended  are 
explicitly  stated,  one  firm  intimating  that  they  cater  specially  for  the  Indian  and 
South  American  markets. 
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GOODS  FORMERLY  OF  GERMAN  MAKE. 

Of  articles  or  goods  the  manufacture  of  which  has  been,  started  in  this  country 
since  the  war  began  there  are — apart  from  dyes — very  few  illustrations.  One  is  pro- 
vided by  a  Glasgow  firm,  who  show  a  baking  machine  of  a  type  which  was  formerly 
made  exclusively  in  Germany,  and  so  had  to  be  imported  from  that  country.  The 
specimen  shown  is  a  fine  piece  of  workmanship,  and  is  all-British  made. 

A  minor  textile  trade  in  which  Germany  has  long  been  endeavouring  to  control 
the  markets  of  the  world  is  the  manufacture  of  twine.  In  this  department  a  Dun- 
fermline firm  shows  very  effectively  that  British-made  qualities  are  good  enough  and 
cheap  enough.  In  boots  and  shoes  there  are  quite  a  number  of  exhibits  in  lines  in 
which  German  makers  have  specialized  for  a  long  time,  and  with  which  they  have 
exploited  the  markets  of  the  world.  The  leading  features  of  the  foodstuffs  exhibits 
are  tinned  and  bottled  articles,  jams,  biscuits,  cakes,  and  confectionery.  Another 
stand  of  peculiar  interest  is  that  of  the  Scottish  flowermakers,  who  are  pioneers  in 
this  new  Scottish  industry,  and  who  produce  remarkable  imitations  of  natural 
flowers. 

It  cannot  be  said,  however,  that  manufacturers  of  new  types  are  features  of  the 
fair.  It  is  rather  an  exhibition  of  the  best  that  can  be  done  in  this  country  in  the 
respective  lines,  and  its  moral  seems  to  be  that  the  range  of  manufactures  in  these 
lines  is  already  so  comprehensive,  and  the  quality  so  high,  that,  while  there  is  Toom 
for  additional  enterprise  in  the  pushing,  of  sales  at  home  and  abroad,  there  is  not 
much  room — in  the  departments  to  which  the  fair  is  devoted — for  the  introduction 
of  absolutely  new  articles  or  goods. 


GOVERNMENT  NOTICES  AFFECTING  TRADE. 

Great  Britain. 

PROHIBITED  IMPORTS. 

Fruit  may  be  Admitted  under  Certain  Conditions. 

A  cable  has  been  received  from  the  Colonial  Office,  under  date  of  March  13,  1917, 
to  the  effect  that  it  has  been  decided  that  overseas  supplies  of  fruit  to  the  Navy,  includ- 
ing gifts  from  British  Dominions  overseas,  should  be  allowed  to  be  continued  in  spite 
of  the  prohibition  which  exists  on  this  commodity. 

A  further  cablegram,  dated  March  17,  1917,  from  the  same  source,  states  that  the 
importation  of  fruit  from  British  Dominions  has  been  further  considered  and  that  it 
has  been  decided  to  admit  from  any  part  of  the  British  Empire  the  equivalent  of  fifty 
per  cent  of  the  1916  imports,  on  the  understanding  that  this  applies  to  the  present  crop 
only. 

Canada. 

The  following  memorandum  was  issued  on  March  27,  1917,  by  the  Department  of 
Customs,  Canada,  to  collectors  of  customs  and  others  concerned. 

CERTIFICATES  OF  ORIGIN  AND  INTEREST. 

Your  attention  is  directed  to  the  instructions  ( Weekly  Bulletin,  No.  664,  page  910), 
that  goods  shipped  to  Canada  from  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Holland  and  Switzer- 
land, on  or  after  the  10th  October,  1916,  were  not  to  be  admitted  to  entry  at  Customs 
unless  there  be  produced  at  the  time  of  entry  a  certificate  of  origin  and  interest  cover- 
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ing  the  goods,  and  issued  by  a  British  consular  officer  in  the  country  whence  the  goods 
were  exported. 

The  regulation  in  question  was  adopted  with  a  view  to  preventing  goods  of  enemy 
origin  being  imported  into  Canada  from  neutral  countries  in  Europe,  but  the  certifi- 
cates of  origin  and  interest  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  absolute  proof  that  the  goods  in 
respect  of  which  they  are  issued  are  not  of  enemy  origin.  The  following  statement  is 
stamped  on  each  certificate : — 

"  The  present  certificate  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  absolute  guarantee  of  the 
origin  of  the  goods,  which  remain  liable  to  seizure  if  they  should  prove  on  examination 
by  the  competent  British  authorities  to  be  of  enemy  origin." 

Shipments  via  the  United  Kingdom. 

In  many  cases  goods  shipped  from  the  above  mentioned  countries  to  Canada  are 
transhipped  at  ports  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  department  has  been  advised  by 
His  Majesty's  government  that  the  practice  in  respect  of  the  certificates  of  origin  and 
interest  for  such  goods  destined  for  Canada,  which  are  transhipped  in  United  Kingdom 
ports,  is  as  follows : — 

(a)  Where  goods  arrive  at  a  port  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  transit  on  direct  bills 
of  lading,  or  for  transhipment  on  through  bills  of  lading  to  Canada,  they  are  allowed 
to  proceed  without  inquiry  and  the  certificates  of  origin  and  interest  are  not  retained 
in  the  United  Kingdom. 

(b)  Where  goods  arrive  at  a  port  in  the  United  Kingdom  on  a  bill  of  lading  to 
the  United  Kingdom  and  are  entered  for  immediate  exportation  to  Canada  under  tran- 
shipment regulations,  these  goods  also  are  allowed  to  proceed  without  inquiry  and  the 
certificates  of  origin  and  interest  are  not  retained  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Parcel  fost  shipments  in  Transit  Through  the  United  Kingdom. 

Goods  arriving  in  Canada  from  any  of  the  above  mentioned  countries  by  parcel 
post,  and  which  have  passed  through  the  United  Kingdom  in  transit,  should  be  accom- 
panied by  consular  certificates  of  origin  and  interest. 

The  practice  of  the  British  General  Post  Office  is  to  forward  the  consular  certifi- 
cates attached  to  the  corresponding  despatch  note  and  to  insert  a  note  in  the  Parcel 
Bill — on  which  the  parcels  are  advised,  to  the  effect  that  certain  parcels  are  accom- 
panied by  such  certificates. 

If  parcels  are  addressed  to  firms  in  the  United  Kingdom  the  consular  certificates 
of  origin  and  interest  are  retained  in  the  United  Kingdom,  as  in  the  case  of  other 
importations,  except  in  cases  in  which  the  addresses  attend  the  Mount  Pleasant  parcels 
office  and  re-direct  the  parcels  abroad.  In  these  cases  a  green  label  bearing  the  words 
"  Ke-directed  in  transit "  is  attached  to  the  parcels.  Certificates  of  origin  and  interest 
are  required  in  respect  of  such  re-directed  parcels. 

Certifying  He-exports  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  only  instances  where  goods  from  the  countries  above-mentioned  imported  into 
Canada  via  the  United  Kingdom,  should  be  admitted  to  entry  at  your  port  without  a 
consular  certificate  of  origin  and  interest,  are  where  the  shipments  consist  of  goods 
which  were  originally  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  regular  way  and  sub- 
sequently re-exported  to  Canada. 

Firms  in  the  United  Kingdom  making'  shipments  to  Canada  of  goods  previously 
imported  in  the  regular  way  from  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Holland,  or  Switzerland, 
can  obtain  from  the  proper  officers  of  customs  in  the  United  Kingdom,  at  the  time  of 
shipment  of  such  goods,  stamped  and  signed  duplicate  copies  of  the  "  specifications  for 
foreign  and  colonial  merchandise"  (form  30)  or  "Shipping  Bill"  (form  64),  as  the 
case  may  be.  The  production  of  one  or  other  of  these  forms  by  a  Canadian  importer 
will  be  evidence  that  the  goods  have  passed  scrutiny  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
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Goods  tie-exported  from  the  United  Kingdom  by  Parcel  Post. 

The  above  remarks  regarding  certifying  re-exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  do 
not  apply  to  goods  arriving  from  the  United  Kingdom  by  parcel  post,  even  though 
the  parcels  contain  goods  which  originally  reached  the  United  Kingdom  from  Norway, 
Sweden,  Denmark,  Holland,  or  Switzerland. 

A  parcel  posted  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  ipso  facto  a  re-export  and  entry  may 
be  accepted  and  delivery  permitted  of  all  parcels  arriving  in  Canada  which  have  been 
posted  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


NOTES  ON  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

JAPANESE    START   SNAP-FASTENER  INDUSTRY. 

(United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 

The  manufacture  of  snap  fasteners,  sometimes  called  press  buttons,  is  a  recent 
addition  to  the  list  of  Japanese  industries.  It  started  in  Tokyo  soon  after  the  war 
began.  The  intention  of  the  promoters  was  to  supply  the  Russian  market,  which  had 
been  cut  off  from  the  usual  German  sources  by  the  war.  American  dealers  who  had 
depended  upon  Germany  for  a  portion  of  their  supply,  however,  soon  discovered  that 
snap  fasteners  could  be  produced  cheaply  in  Japan  and  began  to  purchase  considerable 
,  quantities.  The  industry  grew  rapidly  and  ten  small  factories  are  now  in  operation 
— five  in  Tokyo,  three  in  Osaka,  and  two  in  Nagoya.  In  addition  forty  or  fifty  house- 
holds are  employed. 

About  70  per  cent  of  the  quantity  produced  is  made  in  the  factories,  but  even  the 
factory  output  is  partly  household  production,  as  the  fasteners  from  the  factories  are 
placed  on  cards  and  packed  in  the  homes  of  labourers,  who  operate  on  the  piece-work 
system.  Other  snap  fasteners  are  made  in  the  homes  of  the  workers  under  the  piece- 
work system.  The  contractor  furnishes  the  material  and  machines.  All  the  members 
of  a  household,  including  the  children,  work  at  the  trade.  The  older  persons  in  the 
family,  and  sometimes  two  or  three  paid  labourers,  operate  the  stamps  and  presses, 
while  the  children  place  the  springs  in  the  fasteners  and  assemble  the  various  parts 
on  cards. 

Evolution  from  Household  Method. 

The  factories  are  somewhat  primitive  but  a  step  in  the  evolution  from  the  house- 
hold industry.  The  buildings  are  wooden,  one-story  structures,  unheated  on  the 
coldest  winter  days.  The  workers  squat  on  the  floor,  and  before  each  one  is  a  small  hand 
press  or  stamp,  with  a  heavy  flywheel,  which  the  worker  pulls  back  and  forth  about  a 
quarter  turn  each  way,  thus  operating  the  die.  The  hand  stamps  are  arranged  in 
batteries  of  four  in  the  factory  that  has  been  inspected,  and  the  batteries  are  placed 
in  order  of  process.  All  the  -operations  except  the  cutting  of  the  springs,  the  rounding 
of  the  knobs,  the  cutting  of  the  two  small  openings  through  which  the  springs  operate, 
and  the  final  assembling  are  performed  by  the  presses.  The  hand  machines  are  used 
for  most  of  the  operations  in  all  the  factories,  as  the  managers  have  found  them  to  be 
quicker  and  more  economical  in  the  use  of  material  than  power-driven  machines. 

The  machines  are  all  of  Japanese  manufacture.  They  are  constantly  being 
developed  and  are  a  great  improvement  over  those  used  when  the  industry  was  started. 
The  power-driven  machines  are  usually  operated  by  a  central  electric  motor  and 
perform  only  the  two  operations  of  rounding  the  knobs  and  cutting  the  small  openings 
through  which  the  springs  operate. 
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Employees  principally  women  and  children. 

The  factories  employ  from  thirty  to  sixty  labourers,  principally  women  and 
children.  The  heaviest  work,  such  as  cutting  the  brass  into  strips,  and  the  work 
requiring  technical  skill,  such  as  the  repairing  of  the  machinery,  is  done  by  mem 
but  the  actual  manufacture  of  the  fasteners  is  by  women  and  children.  The  women 
operate  the  presses,  while  the  children  feed  the  fasteners  into  the  two  power  machines 
and  assemble  the  parts.  The  children  .are  of  both  sexes  and  are  all  over  13  years  of  age, 
as  the  Japanese  factory  laws  prohibit  the  employment  of  children  under  13  in  factories 
in  certain  industries.  The  hours  ordinarily  are  from  7.30  a.m.  to  5.30  p.m.  Deducting 
the  time  for  lunch,  the  working  day  is  nine  hours  long.  On  account  of  the  pressure 
of  orders,  however,  the  employees  are  now  working  three  hours  per  day  overtime, 
for  which  they  receive  extra  wages. 

The  wages  vary  slightly  according  to  the  skill  and  industry  of  the  individual,  but 
the  following  schedule  is  given  as  a  fair  average  per  day  for  a  9-hour  day:  Men,  40 
cents;  women,  15  cents;  children,  8  cents.  The  factory  operators  rarely  employ  the 
modern  systems  of  computing  production  costs,  and  consequently  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  obtain  actual  figures  of  such  costs.  The  following,  however,  computed 
from  the  verbal  statements  of  two  manufacturers  regarding  the  production  of  100 
gross,  may  be  considered  fairly  accurate : — 


Items. 

Material —  Cost. 

Brass   $13  75 

Plating  t   5  55 

Cards  .'   30 

Boxes  .   50 

Labour — 

In  factory   2  00 

In  homes   50 

Power   07 

Interest  at  8  per  cent   47 

Rent   28 

Taxes   29 

Depreciation.   60 

Insurance   02 


Total   $24  33 


Plating  Done  by  Separate  Concerns. 

The  material  used  is  soft  sheet  brass,  and  at  present,  on  account  of  the  high  prices 
during  the  war,  it  represents  the  largest  single  item  of  expense.  The  plating,  either  of 
nickel  or  tin,  would  not  usually  be  considered  as  material,  but  in  this  case  it  is  done 
by  a  separate  concern,  and  the  actual  price  paid  per  100  gross  is  regarded  as  a  separate 
item.  The  interest  is  estimated  at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent  on  $5,000,  the  amount  invested 
in  the  building  and  machinery.  The  depreciation  is  computed  at  10  per  cent  per  year 
on  the  same  amount.  The  taxes  include  the  business,  income,  and  land  taxes.  Insur- 
ance includes  only  fire  insurance,  as  no  indemnity  insurance  was  carried. 

No  statistics  of  the  production  of  snap  fasteners  in  Japan  are  available.  A  factory 
such  as  the  one  described  in  this  article  produces  about  84,000  gross  per  year.  At  this 
rate,  the  output  in  Japan  would  amount  to  nearly  1,000,000  gross  per  year,  including 
those  turned  out  in  the  households.  Most  of  them  go  to  Russia,  China,  British  India, 
and  Australia.   The  United  States  in  1916  received  5,G80  gross,  valued  at  $1,746. 

The  wholesale  prices  of  the  snap  fasteners  produced  by  a  press-button  factory  in 
Osaka  are  as  follows:  Nickel  or  tin,  per  gross,  30  cents;  black,  per  gross,  32-5  cents. 
One  of  the  producers  stated  that  before  the  war  the  Germans  were  able  to  sell  these 
fasteners  at  10  to  12  cents  per  gross,  wholesale,  and  as  he  feared  that  he  would  have 
to  meet  strong  competition  from  Germany  after  the  war,  he  was  not  inclined  to  invest 
large  sums  of  money  in  large  buildings  and  automatic  machinery. 
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GERMAN  SUBSTITUTES  FOR  COTTON. 

{British  Chamber  of  Commerce  Journal.) 

The  Committee  of  the  Bengal  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  distributed  among  its 
members  the  following  extracts  regarding  jute  substitute,  from  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  of  October  1,  1916:— 

"  The  capital  was  subscribed  last  week  by  the  greatest  spinners,  merchants  and 
bankers  of  Germany  for  the  exploitation  and  manufacture  of  a  new  material,  which, 
if  it  meets  with  expectations,  will  make  Germany  independent  of  the  importation  of 
cotton  jute  and  wood.  It  is  made  from  a  plant  called  typha,  a  sort  of  cat-tail  growing 
in  the  marshes,  and  can  be  worked  into  threads  according  to  the  kind  of  cloth  to  be 
made.  I  have  seen  samples  of  the  results  obtained  by  the  process,  so  far  as  it  has 
been  perfected.  There  are  many  varieties  of  the  plant,  having  different  fibres  which 
can  be  worked  into  coarse  jute  or  the  finest  cotton  substitutions  with  all  the  strength 
and  softness  of  a  cotton  fabric.  The  crop  of  typha  this  year  at  the  lowest  estimate 
is  5,000,000  tons,  while  at  the  highest  estimate  it  is  6,000,000  tons  and  the  yield  in  the 
finished  product  is  10  per  cent.  When  sown  with  this  plant  Germany's  extensive 
marshes  will  offer  an  absolutely  unlimited  supply  at  a  small  cost,  as  no  good  land  is 
needed  and  the  crop  can  be  gathered  from  June  until  the  heavy  frosts  set  in  and 
several  crops  can  be  raised  in  the  year  as  the  plant  grows  as  rapidly  as  alfalfa.  Even 
in  the  experimental  stages  of  manufacturing  the  cost  of  cloth  shows  a  decrease  over 
the  normal  cost  of  goods  imported.  I  have  been  told  by  a  Berlin  merchant,  whose 
name  is  known  throughout  the  world,  that  Germany  as  early  as  next  year  will  make 
enough  of  the  material  to  equal  all  the  supplies  usually  imported,  largely  from 
America  and  Egypt.  The  discovery  is  considered  of  extraordinary  importance  and 
it  may  make  Germany  an  exporter  of  this  product,  instead  of  being  an  importer  of 
cotton  wool  and  flax.  It  is  recalled  here  that  Germany  imported  sugar  until  Napoleon 
instituted  his  continental  blockade,  when  it  developed  beet-sugar  and  became  the 
greatest  sugar  exporter  in  Europe  and  independent  of  imports.  The  first  work  with 
new  capital  will  be  to  develop  the  coarser  grades  of  material  and  then,  after  further 
experiments,  the  finer  grades.  The  real  results  are  expected  next  year."  It  may  be 
added  that  Monsieur  Bedouce,  of  the  French  Parliament,  declared  that  the  French 
were  following  in  the  steps  of  the  Germans  and  had  made  satisfactory  experiments. 

GENERAL  TRADE  NOTES. 

(British  Export  Gazette.) 

Australia  is  now  South  Africa's  best  customer  for  blasting  compounds. 
Holland  ships  the  largest  proportion  of  the  cheese  imported  into  South  Africa.  • 
Tin  prospects  in  Nigeria  are  stated  to  be  more  encouraging  than  ever  they  were. 
Cheap  watches  and  jewellery  are  now  being  extensively  bought  by  natives  in  British 
East  Africa. 

Coffee  has  not  yet  given  very  good  results  in  the  Cameroons,  but  cultivation  is 
proceeding  and  extending. 

In  cigars  made  in  Natal  only  leaf  grown  there  is  used  for  "  fillers,"  the  wrapper 
being  selected  Sumatra  leaf. 

Direct  imports  entering  "  German  "  East  Africa  from  India  in  1913 — cotton  goods 
and  rice  for  the  most  part — were  worth  £440,000. 

Barter  is  giving  place  rapidly  to  cash  transactions  with  the  natives  in  British  East 
Africa,  and  retail  trade  everywhere  is  on  the  up  grade. 

The  opening  of  the  Eastern  Railway,  and  the  supply  of  local  coal  from  Udi,  will 
give  an  enormous  impetus  to  Nigerian  trade  and  development. 

In  1915  only  20  per  cent  of  the  meal  imported  into  England  came  from  British 
colonies.   Rhodesia  and  the  Union  will  increase  the  percentage  perceptibly. 
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The  export  and  import  trade  of  Northern  Abyssinia  is  mainly  conducted  through 
Eritrea  in  normal  times,  but  the  lack  of  shipping  facilities  is  driving  this  trade  to  the 
Sudan. 

The  only  private  banking  establishments  of  Mauritius  proper  are  the  Mauritius 
Commercial  Bank  and  the  Bank  of  Mauritius,  Ltd.  Various  overseas  banks  maintain 
agencies  and  correspondents,  however. 

A  survey  has  recently  been  made  for  the  extension  of  the  Shire  Highland  railway 
from  Blantyre  northwards  to  Lake  Nyasa.  The  line  will  run  from  Luchenza,  via 
Zomba,  close  to  the  Portuguese  border,  and  thence  to  the  southeastern  arm  of  Lake 
Nyasa. 

All  the  Joburg  engineering  shops  and  foundries  are  working  at  full  pressure  filling 
orders  from  the  mines. 

A  new  wool-washing  plant,  capable  of  dealing  with  35,000  pounds  of  wool  per  day, 
is  to  be  erected  at  Port  Elizabeth. 

The  demand  in  South  Africa  for  sulphuric  acid  is  great,  and  will  be  greater.  The 
first  steps  are  now  being  taken  towards  the  establishment  of  a  local  manufacture. 

American  exports  of  cutlery  to  South  Africa  are  insignificant — £2,658  in  1914 
and  £6,618  in  1915.  In  those  two  years  the  United  Kingdom  sent  respectively  cutlery 
to  the  value  of  £58,034  and  £67,310. 

Shippers  to  South  Africa  should  not  let  the  grass  grow  under  their  feet.  The  ship- 
ping difficulty  has  not  been  serious  up  to  now,  but  it  may  become  acute  if  the  Govern- 
ment commandeer  more  steamers,  as  is  not  improbable. 

Pianos  have  a  steady  sale  in  Northwest  India,  especially  at  Karachi. 

The  demand  for  lacquer  varnish  in  China  and  Japan  is  in  excess  of  the  production. 

Locks  to  retail  at  the  equivalent  of  6d.  find  a  splendid  market  throughout  Central 
America. 

Catalogues  for  Finland  should  be  in  Swedish,  or,  better  still,  in  Swedish  and  Fin- 
nish.  English  is  useless. 

There  is  always  a  good  market  in  Italy  for  ruled  and  unruled  paper,  manufactured 
stationery,  card  and  box  stock,  and  certain  grades  of  wrapping  paper. 

British  cotton,  linen,  and  woollen  goods,  agricultural  implements,  machinery, 
motor  cars,  glass  and  chinaware,  paper  and  other  goods  would  find  a  good  market  in 
Venezuela. 

Brazil,  which  is  a  fine  market  for  hardware,  took  most  of  its  supplies  from  Ger- 
many. In  eight  of  the  16  groups  into  which  hardware  is  classified  Germany  sold  a 
larger  share  than  any  other  country,  and  in  five  it  sold  more  than  all  its  competitors 
combined. 

RENNET  MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRY  IN  NEW  ZEALAND. 

(Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  New  Zealand  (Mr.  E.  W.  Dalton)  has 
forwarded  an  extract  from  the  local  press,  dated  15th  January,  from  which  it  appears 
that,  according  to  a  statement  made  by  the  Director  of  the  Dairy  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  the  Dominion,  a  company  called  the  New  Zealand 
Co-operative  Rennet  Company  has  been  formed  from  among  the  various  co-operative 
dairy  companies  manufacturing  cheese  in  New  Zealand,  the  majority  of  the  shares  in 
the  company  being  held  by  these  dairy  companies.  "Working  in  conjunction  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  the  company  has  been  instrumental  in  saving  a  large 
number  of  calves'  veils,  and  it  is  estimated  that  some  30,000  veils  will  be  available 
this  season. 

After  careful  investigation  the  rennet  company  has  decided  for  the  time  being 
to  export  the  supply  of  veils  to  the  United  Kingdom,  where  the  rennet  is  to  be  made 
and  thence  exported  to  the  Dominion  for  distribution  among  the  shareholding  com- 
panies. This  step  was  deemed  advisable  when  it  was  found  that  great  difficulty  was 
likely  to  be  experienced  in  securing  the  services  of  a  competent  rennet-maker,  and 
also  in  view  of  the  lack  of  knowledge  regarding  the  necessary  requirements  in  estab- 
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lishing  a  factory  for  this  purpose.  It  has  been  found  that  the  process,  and  more 
especially  the  fortifying  of  rennet,  is  more  or  less  a  secret  known  only  to  those  who  are 
engaged  in  the  business.  Until  more  information  has  been  obtained,  the  proposal  of 
the  New  Zealand  company  to  manufacture  rennet  is  not  likely  to  materialize. 

The  requirements  for  one  season  for  the  manufacture  of  cheese  in  New  Zealand 
are"  some  32,000  gallons  of  rennet.  Any  shortage  this  season  is  likely  to  be  made 
up  by  the  use  of  pepsin,  supplies  of  this  commodity  having  been  procured  by  a  number 
of  dairy  companies.  Trials  by  the  Dairy  Division  have  proved  conclusively  that  pepsin 
can  be  successfully  used  with  rennet  for  the  coagulation  of  milk  for  cheese-making. 


PHILIPPINE  LUMBER  SUPPLANTING  OREGON  PINE. 

(United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 

High  freight  rates  in  the  trans-Pacific  trade  have  driven  nearly  all  American 
lumber  out  of  the  Hong  Kong  market,  while  certain  grades  of  Philippine  lumber 
have  taken  the  place  of  the  Pacific  coast  product.  Imports  of  the  so-called  "  Oregon 
pine "  (Douglas  fir)  in  normal  years  have  aggregated  about  10,000,000  board  feet 
annually,  while  the  imports  in  1916  from  the  United  States  exceeded  2,000,000  feet  by 
only  a  slight  margin,  as  compared  with  about  4,250,000  feet  in  1915  and  12,155,242 
feet  in  1914.  Users  of  this  pine  have  turned  to  the  more  common  Foochow  pine  or 
the  cheap,  soft  lumber  from  Formosa  and  Japan  or  to  Philippine  woods  of  the  lauan 
type.  Owing  to  the  comparative  cost  of  lauan  in  Hong  Kong  under  normal  conditions 
and  the  success  with  which  it  has  been  used  here  of  late,  it  is  likely  to  maintain  a  good 
hold  on  the  market.  Even  the  Philippine  product  works  against  high-freight  obstacles, 
for  an  advance  of  25  per  cent  has  just  been  announced  in  the  rates  on  lumber 
from  the  Philippines  to  Hong  Kong  and  Chinese  ports. 

Normally  Hong  Kong  imports  about  30,000,000  board  feet  of  lumber  and  timber, 
about  60  per  cent  of  which  is  hardwood  timber  and  logs.  Because  of  exceptional 
freight  conditions,  including  special  steamer  arrangements  serving  Borneo,  there  has 
been  an  exceptional  import  of  Borneo  hardwoods,  which  are  generally  used  for  heavy 
beams  and  other  purposes  requiring  logs  or  heavy  timbers  in  other  forms.  Against 
this  supply  Philippine  woods  and,  of  course,  American  lumber  at  present  prices  are 
handicapped. 

In  the  China  ports  generally  the  first  consideration  is  a  low  price,  and  the 
quality  of  the  woods  for  most  purposes  is  of  comparatively  secondary  importance. 
For  interior  finishing  there  is  a  good  demand  for  some  varieties  of  Philippine  hard- 
woods, and  some  Japanese  oak  is  imported  occasionally.  Imports  of  teak  from  the 
East  Indies,  Siam,  and  Indo-China  have  been  kept  at  the  lowest  possible  point  to  meet 
a  limited  demand  for  shipbuilding  and  interior  finishing  and  for  furniture.  Philippine 
log  timber  can  be  sold  in  large  quantities  along  the  South  China  coast  as  soon  as  it  is 
offered  at  prices  equal  to  or  better  than  those  obtained  for  similar  timber  from  Borneo. 
The  quality  of  the  Philippine  timber  usually  offered  on  this  market  at  present  is  much 
better  than  that  of  Borneo  woods  of  the  same  class. 

Whether  Pacific  coast  lumber  from  the  United  States  will  regain  its  hold  upon 
this  market  with  more  moderate  freight  rates  is  uncertain.  Some  improvement  is 
being  made  in  Chinese  and  Japanese  lumbering  for  the  service  of  Central  and  North 
China,  while  freight  rates  and  increasing  output  of  lauan  and  similar  Philippine 
woods  are  securing  an  increasing  hold  on  South  China.  However,  for  some  special 
purposes  the  Oregon  fir  is  by  far  the  best  wood  offered,  and  reduced  freight  rates 
will  at  least  return  some  of  the  trade  to  the  Puget  Sound  country. 
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SOUTH  AFRICAN  TRADE  NOTES. 

(British  and  South  African  Export  Gazette.) 

Liquid  metal  polish  is  now  being  made  in  South  Africa. 
The  British  military  authorities  want  all  the  beef  South  Africa  can  send. 
About  30,700  Europeans  are  engaged  in  mining  throughout  the  Union. 
Joburg  is  destined  to  be  the  great  motor-car  distributing  centre  for  South  Africa. 
The  Swaziland  natives  are  gradually  replacing  the  Kaffir  hoe  by  ploughs. 
The  United  States  is  practically  the  only  buyer  of  ostrich  feathers  at  present. 
The  Act  relating  to  patents  and  trade  marks  in  the  Union  became  law  on  Janu- 
ary 1st. 

Gold  and  tin  are  the  only  minerals  worked  commercially  in  Swaziland  at  present. 

Prior  to  the  war,  Bradford  took  most  of  South  Africa's  mohair,  but  this  now 
largely  goes  to  the  United  States. 

Crushing  mills  will  probably  be  established  in  South  Africa  at  an  early  date  to 
work  up  cottonseed  into  by-products. 

East  and  West  African  ports  will  in  all  probability  provide  a  considerable  outlet 
for  South  African  coal  in  the  near  future. 

The  results  so  far  obtained  from  a  survey  of  the  oil  shales  of  Impendhle  County, 
Natal,  are  rather  indeterminate. 

The  staple  trade  of  the  Bechuanaland  Protectorate  is  stock-raising,  and  this  con- 
stitutes the  main  purchasing  power  of  that  territory. 

Both  the  country  districts  and  the  native  population  in  South  Africa  spend  far 
less  per  capita  than  the  more  mercantile  and  mining  centres. 

There  is  plenty  o$  merchantable  timber  on  the  highlands  of  British  East  Africa 
and  the  plains  of  Uganda,  and  the  number  of  sawmills  is  increasing. 

Practically  all  the  principal  fibres  of  commerce  can  be  grown  in  South  Africa, 
e.g. j  cotton,  flax,  hemp,  jute,  Mauritius  hemp,  New  Zealand  flax,  and  sisal. 

Experts  have  reported  favourably  on  the  possibilities  of  growing  cotton,  tobacco, 
and  fruits  (principally  citrus  and  mangoes)  in  many  parts  of  Swaziland. 

The  recognized  centre  of  a  large  wine,  spirit  and  vinegar  industry,  Worcester 
(Cape),  is  also  the  centre  of  an  important  and  growing  trade  in  dried  fruits. 

South  Africa's  indigenous  flora  is  rich  in  plants  useful  for  dye  and  tanning  pur- 
poses, but  so  far  no  advantage  has  been  taken  of  them  on  a  commercial  scale. 

The  Munitions  and  Resources  Committee  ol  Rhodesia  utter  a  warning  against 
creating  new  industries  which  are  not  likely  to  remain  remunerative  after  the  war. 

Copra  reaching  Zanzibar  is  mainly  for  transhipment  to  Europe.  It  comes  from 
British  East  Africa  and  the  island  of  Mafia,  which  was  formerly  German  territory. 

The  British  Empire  as  a  whole  has  an  incomparable  list  of  raw  materials,  and 
South  Africa  provides  an  unusual  share  of  these.  A  larger  population  would  turn  them 
to  better  account. 

In  consequence  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  material  from  overseas,  scrap  heaps 
in  South  Africa  have  received  unusual  attention,  with  the  result  that  much  serviceable 
metal  has  been  reclaimed. 

In  the  South  West  African  Protectorate  satisfactory  business  relations  continue 
to  be  established  owing  to  the  adequate  railway  communications  which  have  been  per- 
fected by  the  Union  Government. 

Coffee-growing  in  British  East  Africa  and  Uganda  is  capable  of  great  expansion, 
and  as  the  berry  produced  is  of  exceptionally  high  grade  planters  will  find  in  this  occu- 
pation a  source  of  great  export  value. 

The  United  States  Consul  at  Cape  Town  is  of  opinion  that  the  acquisition  of  new 
markets  for  its  products  during  the  war  may  prove  helpful  to  South  Africa  after  the 
war  in  connection  with  the  development  of  its  trade. 

The  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  whales  has  resulted  in  driving  them  from  the 
South  African  coasts.    A  considerable  whale-oil  industry  is  being  built  up  in  South 
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Africa,  and,  in  order  to  protect  it,  the  Natal  Provincial  Administration  has  promul- 
gated new  regulations. 

The  saddlery  industry  is  developing  notably  in  South  Africa. 

The  dairy  industry  in  South  Africa  is  being  retarded  by  the  lack  of  skilled 
employees. 

The  Wellington  Cape  Province  bacon  factory  is  reported  to  be  doing  excellent 
business. 

Coal  of  high  calorific  value  found  near  Prince  Albert,  Cape  Province,  is  attracting 
a  good  deal  of  attention. 

The  motor  lorries  now  coming  into  general  use  by  the  South  African  railways  for 
road  transport  have  proved  highly  successful. 

If  trade  has  been  diverted  from  Lourengo  Marques,  that  is  due  to  the  war  and  the 
suspension  of  German  shipping,  which  formerly  brought  a  large  tonnage  to  the  port 
by  the  East  Coast  route. 

The  asbestos  industry  of  the  Cape  Province  is  one  of  increasing  importance.  The 
largest  asbestos-bearing  area  in  the  world  is  said  to  lie  in  the  three  districts  of  the 
Kuruman,  Hay,  and  Prieska. 


LALANG  AS  A  PAPER-MAKING  MATERIAL. 

(The  British  Paper  Trade  Journal.) 

In  view  of  the  great  scarcity  in  the  raw  material  in  paper-making,  it  is  somewhat 
remarkable  that  a  large  potential  source  of  supply  should  have  been  neglected  up  to 
the  present  time.  The  question  has  recently  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Trade  and 
Industry  Committee  of  the  Eoyal  Colonial  Institute,  with  the  result  that  details  have 
been  gathered  together  regarding  a  species  of  large-growing,  broad-bladed  grass  known 
in  the  Malay  districts  as  "  Lalang,"  or  "  Ilang-ilang."  Some  eight  years  ago  a  sample 
of  this  grass  was  forwarded  to  the  Aynsome  Technical  Laboratory  for  investigation,  in 
order  that  its  commercial  use  as  a  source  of  pulp  for  paper-making  might  be  ascer- 
tained. A  report  was  subsequently  issued  drawing  attention  to  the  importance  and 
value  of  this  grass  as  a  pulp-producing  material,  and  indicating  its  chief  characteristics 
and  economic  value. 

The  result  obtained  from  the  chemical  analysis  showed  that  the  grass  is  capable  of 
yielding  a  good  quantity  of  cellulose  suitable  in  every  way  for  the  manufacture  of 
paper.  Although  the  grass  is  very  susceptible  to  the  action  of  dilute  alkalies,  the  final 
product  is  exceptionally  pure  and  readily  resolved.  The  pulp  obtained  after  washing 
is  of  good  uniform  quality  and  colour.  The  yield  agrees  very  closely  and  is  only  slightly 
higher  than  the  preliminary  chemical  analysis  showed,  which  indicated  complete 
reaction  in  the  digester.  It  was  further  proved  that  by  using  a  mixture  of  half -pulp 
obtained  from  the  Lalang  grass  and  half -cotton  beaten  together,  the  paper  obtained 
from  this  blend  would  prove  useful  as  a  high-class  wrapping  paper,  it  being  strong,  and 
possessing  a  comparatively  high  resistance  to  folding.  The  paper  made  from  "all  grass" 
pulp  could,  with  judicious  treatment  for  improvement  of  colour,  be  very  suitable  for 
printing  purposes. 

Regarding  the  question  generally,  a  communication  has  recently  been  received 
from  a  well  known  authority  on  tropical  produce,  stating  that  throughout  Malaya  the 
grass  occupies  large  areas  of  waste  land — land  practically  derelict  owing  to  its  having 
been  subject  to  repeated  native  clearings,  and  that  in  British  New  Guinea  (Papua), 
especially  throughout  the  southeastern  districts  of  that  island,  a  giant  variety  of 
"  Lalang  "  covers  large  areas  of  hillside  slopes  on  the  coast.  He  further  states  that  it 
is  quite  a  waste  product,  which  can  be  obtained  in  any  quantity  at  cost  only  of  collec- 
tion, and  further,  that  as  these  hillside  slopes  abut  on  to  the  beach,  the  grass  could  be 
made  up  into  bales  and  shipped  direct  from  the  shore. 
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MANITOBA  SEED  WHEAT  FOR  FRENCH  FARMERS. 

(United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 

Owing  to  adverse  weather  conditions  many  wheat  fields  in  this  district  were  not 
sown  the  past  fall,  as  is  the  usual  custom.  To  bring  the  coming  crop  up  to  the  require- 
ments and  standard  yield,  in  addition  to  Government  arrangements  for  agricultural 
labourers  at  critical  times,  a  3-franc  bonus  for  each  quintal  of  home-raised  wheat,  and 
a  premium  of  20  francs  per  hectare  for  each  hectare  of  wheat  planted  in  excess  to  that 
of  1916,  the  prefet  of  this  department  and  the  directors  of  the  agricultural  service  con- 
tinue to  call  attention  to  the  satisfactory  results  of  experiments  with  Manitoba  seed 
wheat  and  urge  its  planting,  as  it  can  be  sown  in  this  region  late  in  the  spring.  This 
seed  wheat  will  be  delivered  to  growers  in  exchange  for  local  wheat  at  a  ratio  of  100 
kilogrammes  against  104  kilogrammes  (220  pounds  against  229  pounds),  or  will  be 
sold  at  the  rate  of  34.40  francs  per  100  kilogrammes  ($3  per  100  pounds  at  normal 
exchange).  One  thousand  quintals  (220,460  pounds)  of  Manitoba  wheat  have  been 
asked  for  by  the  local  authorities  and  supply  and  delivery  stations  arranged  for. 

The  agricultural  authorities  also  direct  attention  of  the  farmers  to  the  benefits  of 
nitrogen,  and  have  asked  them  to  indicate  the  amounts  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  other 
commercial  fertilizers  required,  so  that  these  quantities  may  be  provided  for  and  equit- 
ably distributed. 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 

Quantity  of  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators, 
and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 


Prepared  by  Inspection  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


Week  ending  March  31,  1917. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Flax. 

Totals. 

Fort  William— 
C.P.R  

Bushels. 

4,636,278 
1.127,185 

915,649 
1,136,534 

974,407 
3,255,161 
1,301,333 

835,697 
1,072,309 

697,195 

Bushels. 

2,069,247 
203,223 
302,054 
163,379 
214,755 

2,195,156 
670,615 
442.574 
482.308 
272,388 

Bushels. 

246,311 
51,379 
39,139 
33,829 
32,867 
141,473 
100,455 
25,729 
33,738 
51,655 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

6,951,836 
1,558,862 
1,509,873 
1,333,742 
1,739,993 
5,675.775 
2,072.403 
1,360,279 
1,588,355 
1,082,889 

Consolidated  Elevator  Co  ....... 

Ogilvie  Flour  Mills  Co  

177,075 
253,031 

Western  Terminal  Elevator  Co  

G.T.  Pacific  

Grain  Growers'  Grain  Co  

517,964 
83,985 

Fort  William  Elevator  Co  

56,279 

Thunder  Bay  Elevator  Co   ... 

61,651 

Port  Arthur — 

Port  Arthur  Elevator  Co.  

D.  Horn  &  Co  

Canadian  Government  Elevator. 
Grain  afloat  

4,686,963 
279,748 
2,022,597 
89,245 

2,510,411 
111,133 
508,559 
101,331 

411,223 
29,753 
78,797 

160,819 
145,143 
150,659 

7,769,416 
565,777 

2,760,612 
190,576 

Total  Terminal  Elevators  

Saskatoon  Can.  Govt.  Elevator  

Moosejaw  Can.  Govt.  Elevator  

Calgary  Can.  Govt.  Elevator  

Vancouver  Can.  Govt.  Elevator  

23, 030, 30  L 

10,247,133 

1.276.318 

1,606,606 

36,160,388 

1,652,392 
2,003,673 
961,858 
3,237 

4,621,160 

600,636 
625,427 
1,259,541 
56,719 

2,542,323 

209,335 

133,024 

26,965 
22,834 
113,360 

100,833 
99,112 
13,040 

2,380,826 
2,751,046 
2,347,799 
59,956 

7,539,627 

209,335 

133,024 
9,961 
316,441 
1,175,688 
83,555 
425,991 
125,950 

144,992 
56,374 
620,883 

152,605 
688,505 
426,620 
180,706 
306,246 
1,093 

Total  Interior  Terminal  Elevators. . 
Depot  Harbour  

163,159 

212,985 

Midland- 
Aberdeen  Elevator  Co  

Midland  Elevator  Co  

9,961 
44.701 

380, 2S0 

225,391 
749,578 
.  83,555* 
102,846 
22,677 

144,992 
45,982 
525,226 

46,349 
45,830 

Port  McNicol  

Goderich  Elev.  and  Transit  Co.  Ltd  . . . 
Western  Canada  Flour  Mills  Co  

323,145 
103,273 

Kingston — 

10,392 
95,657 

Port  Colborne  ,  

Montreal — 

Harbour  Commissioners  No.  1  

7,336 
241,520 
62,045 

5,273 
214,118 

1,093 

127,383 
379,649 
363,328 
175,433 
73,714 

17,886 
67,336 
1,247 

No.  2  

Montreal  Warehousing  Co  

Quebec  Harbour  Commissioners  

West  St.  John,  N.B  

18,414 

Halifax,  N.S   

Total  Public  Elevators  

1,498,794 

3,362,113 

197,062 

5,057,969 

Total  quantity  in  Store  

29,150,255 

16,151,569 

1,636,569 

1,819,591 

48,757,984 
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Grades  of  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East  for  the  Week  ended 
March  31,  1917. 


Grades. 

Terminals. 

Interior 
Terminal 
Elevators. 

Public 
Elevators, 

Eastern 
Division. 

Totals. 

Wheat— 

XT^     O  XT  1 

Bushele. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

2,692 
305,524 
4d6,990 
197,506 
107,737 
53,550 
31,546 
337,596 

Bushels. 

52,653 
17,699 
2,932,864 
5,487,257 
5,331,449 
3,964,368 
429,634 
159,686 
10,685,400 

No.  1  „   

15,007 
2,033,170 
3,92H,149 
4,037,919 

3,237,555 

593,561 
1,154,118 
1,096,024 
619,076 
376,084 
125,140 
657,157 

No.  2  H   

No.  3 

No.  4  Wheat  

■\r„  e 

9,690,647 

22,941,056 

4,621,160 

1,498,794 

29,061,010 

SO  9JA 

89,245 

Totals  

23,030,301 

4,621,160 

1,498,794 

29,150,255 

Oats— 

Extra  No.  1  C.W  

14.541 
37,481 

675,28:j 
187,185 
96(5,856 

o4l),Zol 

87,171 
227,525 

14,541 
47,457 
4,534,790 
1,454,482 
3,015,007 
i!94,071 
280,581 
6,108,909 

■vr,-.  l  r«  w 

7,011 

2,558,341 
861,698 
1,542,604 

3,365 
1,301,166 
405,599 
505,547 

Z4  1  ,  /  «NJ 
1  O.Q   i  1  f\ 

l;'o,4  ID 

705,236 

No.  2   

No.  3  

Ex.  No.  1  Feed  

"NT,.     I  "C^-J 

176,148 

T'r-wf  old 

10,145,802 

2,542,323 

3,362,113 

16,050,238 

101,331 

101,331 

Totals    

10,247,133 

2,542,323 

3,362,113 

16,151,569 

Barley — 

"Wz-N      9   ovf»n  WT 

250,628 
786,042 
307,364 
110,697 
181,838 

■\r„    »  ri  TXT 

215,366 

ki:  \  1  QO 
OOi,  LOL 

281,206 
79,499 
136,095 

35,262 
110,135 
4,677 
4,080 
9,005 

XTr.  A. 

1 i  J ,  i  ZO 

21,481 
27,118 
36,738 

Totals  

1,276,348 

163,159 

197,062 

1,636,569 

Flax— 

,  1,158,522 

on 7  i  no 
out ,Lv6 

88,903 

144,495 

23,840 
(528 
8,425 

1.303,017 

°./l9  7  SO 

112,743 
628 
60,414 

No.  3  "   

51,989 

Totals  

1,606,606 

212,985 

1,319,591 

36,160,388 

7,539,627 

5,057,969 

48,757,984 
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Quantity  of  Wheat  and  other  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  Public  Elevators  in  the  East  and  Afloat,  on  March  .31, 
1917,  with  comparisons  for  three  years. 


Wheat. 

Other  Grain. 

Totals. 

March  31,  1917. 

Interior  Terminals  

Public  Elevators  in  the  East  

Totals  

Bushels. 

22,941,056 
89,245 
4,621,160 
1,498,794 

Bushels. 

13,028,756 
101,331 
2,918,467 
3,559,175 

Bushels. 

35,969,812 
190,576 
7,539,627 
5,057,969 

29,150,255 

19,607,729 

48,757,984 

March  31,  1916. 

Terminal  Elevators  

Totals  

26,868,996" 
2  447  586 
6^027,128 
2,966,811 

11,980,236 
974,311 
1,796,328 
2,814,206 

38,849,432 
3  421  697 
7^823] 456 
5,781,017 

38,310,521 

8,940,506 
283,132 
718,707 

1,689,397 

17,565,081 
4,608,352 

55,875,602 

13,548,858 
283,132 
1,436,194 
3,560,481 
113,441 

April  1,  1915. 

A  flna  f 

717,487 
1,871,084 

Totals  

11,745,183 

7,196,923 

18,942,106 

April  1,  1914. 

12,943,184 
4,083,630 
2,134,053 
110,719 

10,431,423 
3,310,060 
2,538,512 

23,374,607 
7,393,690 
4,672,565 
110,719 

Totals  

19,271,586 

16,279,995 

35,551,581 
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TENDERS  INVITED. 

Australia. 

Melbourne,  February  27,  1917. 

Tender  forms  and  indents  have  been  received  from  Mr.  D.  H.  Ross,  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner,  Melbourne,  for  equipment  required  by  the  Postmaster-General's 
Department,  Melbourne;  the  Postmaster-General's  Department,  Hobart  and  the  New 
South  Wales  Stores  Supply  Committee,  Sydney.  These  tender  forms  are  open  to  the 
inspection  of  Canadian  manufacturers  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa.  (Refer  File  No.  A-131G.)  Particulars  of  the  requirements,  together  with  the 
date  on  which  the  tenders  close  at  Melbourne,  are  briefly  outlined  thus : — 

POSTM  ASTER-GEXERAl/s   DEPARTMENT,  MELBOURNE. 

Tenders  addressed  to  the  Deputy  Postmaster-General,  Melbourne,  are  as 
follows : — 

Schedule.  Date  closing.  Particulars. 

No.  1396.  May  15,  1917 — 326  tons  15  cwt.  ammonium  chloride,   as  per  speci- 

fication. 

POSTMASTER-GENERAL'S  DEPARTMENT,  HOBART. 

Tenders  addressed  to  the  Deputy  Postmaster-General,  Hobart,  are  as  follows: — 
Schedule.  Date  closing.  Particulars. 

No.  T.  266.  May  31,  1917 — 1  naut  submarine,  telegraph  cable,  as  specified. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES.  GOVERNMENT  STORES  SUPPLY  COMMITTEE. 

The  following  indents  have  been  forwarded  by  the  New  South  Wales  Stores 
Supply  Committee,  Sydney,  to  the  Agent-General  for  New  South  Wales,  123  Cannon 
Street,  London,  E.C.,  England: — 

No.  Date.  Particulars.  Estimated  Cost. 

£      s.  d. 

February  16 —       Photographic  and  photo-lithographic  materials.       550    0  0 

"       17 — 444  boxes  pen  nibs   50    0  0 

17 —       Penholders,  nibs,  etc   400    0  0 

5 —  10  miles   grooved   phono-electric  contact   wire.  .     3,200    0  0 

South  Africa. 

POST  AND  TELEGRAPH  INDENTS. 

The  Trade  Commissioner  at  Cape  Town,  Mr.  W.  J.  Egan,  has  forwarded  to  the 
Department  copies  of  indents  Nos.  78  and  80,  issued  by  the  Post  and  Telegraphs 
Department,  which  have  been  recently  transmitted  to  the  High  Commissioner  for 
South  Africa  in  London.  The  requirements  (including  such  items  as  carbons  for 
Fuller's  bichromate  cells,  mercury,  bichromate  of  potassium  in  crystals,  porous  pots, 
zincs,  coppers,  sulphate  of  copper,  glass  jars,  voltcide,  zinc  rods,  battery  brushes, 
battery  syringes,  screws,  positive  plates,  negative  plates,  separators  with  dowels  and 
rubber  rings  for  chloride  A.G.5  cells,  lead  discs,  glass  jugs,  hydrometers,  glass  plates, 
glass  boxes),  of  the  South  African  Department  of  Posts  and  Telegraphs,  as  indicated 
in  these  indents,  may  be.  had  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 
(Kefer  File  No.  A-1724.)  These  indents  are  of  service  in  pointing  out  to  Canadian 
manufacturers  the  necessity  of  representation  in  South  Africa  or  London. 
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TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 


TRADE  INQUIRIES. 

^ince  the  publication  of  the  last  Weekly  Bulletin  there  hare  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  relating  to  Canadian  trade.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Inquiries  Branch,  Thb 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto,  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at 
London,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Kingston,  Brandon,  Halifax,  Montreal,  Quebec,  St. 
John,  Siierbrooke,  Vancouver,  Victoria.  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Saskatoon, 
Regina,  Winnipeg  Industrial  Bureau,  Ciiambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal  and 
Moncton,  N.B. 

Please  Quote  the  Reference  Number  when  requesting  Addresses. 


CANADIAN  EXPORTERS'  NOTE. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  prohibited  list  of  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom 
is  subject  to  change  at  any  time,  Canadian  exporters  should  communicate  with  the 
Deputy  Minister,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  before  making 
arrangements  to  ship  any  of  the  subjoined  articles  to  the  United  Kingdom. 


697.  Logging  and  lumber-cutting  equipment. — An  important  firm  in  Calcutta, 

India,  wishes  to  secure  in  Canada  up-to-date  equipment  for  logging,  lumber-cutting 
and  lumber  transport  from  the  forest  to  river  banks  for  loading  on  steamers  and 
barges. 

698.  Refined  vegetal  tar. — A  correspondent  in  France  desires  to  purchase  refined 
vegetal  tar. 

699.  Canned  lobster  and  salmon  and  evaporated  apples. — A  French  gentleman 

desires  to  act  as  agent  for  Canadian  canners  of  lobster  and  salmon  and  producers  of 
evaporated  apples. 

700.  Wrapping  paper. — A  firm  in  Paris,  France,  is  looking  for  wrapping  paper. 

701.  Plywood  sheets  and  fibro-cement  boards. — A  French  correspondent  makes 
inquiry  for  plywood  sheets  and  fibro-cement  boards  as  well  as  structural  iron  and 
steel. 

702.  Agencies. — A  Cape  Town  firm  of  manufacturers'  agents  and  importers  asks 
for  representation  of  Canadian  firms  manufacturing  specialties,  novelties,  household 
goods,  electric  supplies,  bootmakers'  and  saddlers'  requisites. 

703.  Woodmeal. — A  New  York  exporting  house  has  received  an  inquiry  from 
New  Zealand  for  woodmeal  or  flour  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  stonewood 
flooring.    They  would  like  to  get  supplies  from  Canada. 

704.  Rubber  gloves. — A  firm  of  importers  of  electrical  goods  at  Manchester 
wishes  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  red  or  chocolate-coloured 
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seamless  rubber  gloves.  Their  present  requirements  are  1,000  pairs,  size  9,  measuring 
12  inches  from  edge  of  cuff  to  tip  of  longest  finger,  and  weighing  6-^  ounces  per  pair. 

705.  Peas. — A  firm  of  produce  merchants  at  Sheffield  wishes  to  hear  from  Cana- 
dian exporters  of  blue  peas  in  10  to  30  quart  lots. 

706.  Potatoes. — A  firm  of  produce  merchants  at  Sheffield  wishes  to  hear  from 
Canadian  exporters  of  potatoes.  They  are  in  a  position  to  handle  20  to  30  tons  per 
week. 

707.  Potatoes  and  onions. — A  Bristol  firm  wishes  to  obtain  offers  of  Canadian 
potatoes  and  onions  for  spring  shipment. 

708.  Maple  sugar. — A  firm  in  South  Wales  asks  for  the  addresses  of  Canadian 
producers  of  maple  sugar. 

709.  Steamer. — The  name  and  address  of  a  Newfoundland  inquirer  who  is  open 
to  purchase  a  sea-going  steamer  of  not  less  than  120  and  up  to  140  tons  net,  can  be 
obtained  by  applying  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce.  (A  river  steamer  would  not  be  suitable  for  service  on  the  Newfound- 
land coast.) 

710.  Flax  fibre  seed. — A  number  of  seed  firms  in  Belfast,  Ireland,  wish  to  get 
in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  flax  fibre  seed  for  sowing  purposes  in -the  Belfast 
district. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 


Annual  Report. 

•Part      I. — Canadian  Trade.     (Price,  70  cents.) 

Imports  into  and  Exports  from  Canada. 
(Itemized  and  General  Statements.) 

•Part     II. — Canadian  Tradb.     (Price,  15  centa.) 

1.  With  France. 

2.  With  Germany. 

3.  With  United  Kingdom. 

4.  With  United  States. 

•Part  III. — Canadian  Trade.    (Price,  10  cents.) 

With  British  and  Foreign  Countries. 

(Except  France,  Germany,  United  Kingdom  and  United  States.) 

•Part    IV. — Miscellaneous  Information.      (Price,  6  centa.) 
Bounties. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act,  Administration  of. 

Lumber  and  Staple  Products. 

Revenue  and  Expenditure  of  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Statistical  Record  of  the  Progress  of  Canada. 
Tonnage  tables. 

•Part      V. — Grain  Statistics.      (Price,  15  centa.) 

•Part    VI. — Subsidized  Steamship  Service.     (Price,  to  centa.) 

•Part  VII. — Trade  or  British  and  Foreign  Countries.     (Price,  55  centa.) 

Monthly  Reports. 

Census  and  Statistics.  (Free.) 
•Trade  and  Commerce.     (Price,  to  centa.) 

Weekly  Bulletin.  (Free.) 

(Circulated  within  Canada  only.) 

Containing  Reports  of  Trade  Commissioners  and  General  Trade  Information. 

Supplements  to  Weekly  Bulletin.  (Free.) 

Trade  of  China  and  Japan. 
Russian  Trade. 

Directory  of  Russian  Importers. 

The  German  War  and  its  relation  to  Canadian  Trade. 

Handbook  for  Export  to  South  America. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

Toy  Making  in  Canada. 

The  Timber  Import  Trade  of  Australia. 

Export  Directory  of  Canada  (Free.) 

Directory  of  Foreign  Importers.  (Free.) 

Canada  and  the  British  West  Indies.  (Free.) 

Canada,  the  Country  of  the  Twentieth  Century.    (Price,  cloth  cover,  $1.00 ;  paper 
cover,  75  centa.) 

'Canada  Year-Book.    (Prioe,  $1.00.) 

•Census  Returns.     (Price  of  volumes  vary.) 

•Criminal  Statistics.    (Price,  t$  centa.) 

Grain  Inspection  in  Canada.  (Free.) 

List  of  Licensed  Elevators.  (Free.) 

•  May  be  had  at  the  prices  indicated  upon  application  to  the  King's  Printer,  Ottawa. 
Publications  marked  Free  may  be  had  by  those  interested  on  application  to  the  Depart- 
meat  of  Trade  and  Commerce 
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COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 


Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
by  Canadian  exporters  with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names 
and  addresses  of  trade  representatives.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f  at  foreign  port. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 

B.  S.  Webb,  Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos  Aires. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia. 

D.  H.  Ross,  address  for  letters — Box  140 
Q.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office — Stock  Exchange 
Building,  Melbourne.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados,  agent 
also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British  Guiana. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  13  Nanking  Road,  Shanghai. 
Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

A  T.  Quilez,  Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Lonja  del  Commercio,  Apartado  1290, 
Havana.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

France. 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17 
and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris. 
Cable  Address,  Stadacona. 

Japan. 

E.  F.  Crowe,  Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, P.O.  Box  109,  Yokohama.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

Holland. 

Ph.  Geleerd,  Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Zuidblaak  26,  Rotterdam.  Cable 
Adress,  Watermill. 


Newfoundland. 

W.  B.  Nicholson,  Bank  of  Montreal  Build- 
ing, Water  street,  St.  John's.  Cable  Address, 

Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street.  Auckland.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Russia. 

C.  F.  Just,  Canadian  Government  Commer- 
cial Agent,  Alexandrinskaia,  plosch  9, 
Petrograd,  Russia. 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Government  Com- 
mercial Agent,  Bukhgolza  Ulitza  No.  4, 
Omsk,  Siberia. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Norwich  Union  Buildings, 
Cape  Town.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom. 

Harrison   Watson,    Sub-division    E.C.    2,  73 

Basinghall  street,  London,   E.C.,  England. 

Cable  Address,  Sleighing,  London. 
J.    E.    Ray,    Central    House,  Birmingham. 

Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
J.  Forsyth    Smith,    Acting   Canadiaa  Trade 

Commissioner,    87   Union  street,  Glasgow. 

Scotland.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 
F.    A.   C,    Blckerdike,   4   St.   Ann's  Square, 

Manchester.    Cable  Address,  Cantraoom. 
J.   Forsyth   Smith,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North 

John  St.,  Liverpool.     Cable  Address,  Can- 

ti  acorn. 

N.  D.  Johnston,  Sun  Building,  Clare  street, 
Bristol.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Australia. 

B.    Millin,    The  Royal    Exchange  Building, 
Sydney,  N.S.W. 

British  West  Indies- 
Edgar  Tripp,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad 

Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
R,  H.  Curry,  Naaseau,  Bahamas. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 

Norway  and  Denmark. 


E.  Sontum,  Grubbegd,  No.  4,  Christiania, 
Norway.    Cable  Addresses,  Bontums. 

Spain. 

F.  Roberts,  care  British  Consulate  General, 
Barcelona. 
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CANADIAN  HIGH  COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 
United  Kingdom. 

r.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary.  17  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W.,  England.    Cable  Address  Dominie* 
London. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of  the 
more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the  Foreign 
Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  give  information  to  Canadians  who  wish  to  consult 
them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 


Brazil: 

Bahia,  British  Consul. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  British  Consul  General. 

Chile: 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul  General. 

Colombia: 

Bagota,  British  Consul  General. 

Ecuador: 

Quitto,  British  Consul  General. 
Guayquill,  British  Consul. 

Egypt: 

Alexandria,  British  Consul  General. 

France: 

Havre,  British  Consul  General. 
Marseilles,  British  Consul  General 

India: 

Calcutta,  Director  General  of  Commercial 
Intelligence. 

Italy: 

Genoa,  British  Consul  General 
Milan,  British  Consul 

Mexico: 

Mexico.  British  Consul  General 


Netherlands: 

Amsterdam,  British  Consul. 

Panama: 

Colon,  British  Consul. 
Panama,  British  Vice-Consul 

Peru: 

Lima,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Portugal: 

Lisbon,  British  Consul. 

Russia: 

Moscow,  British  Consul  General. 
Petrograd,  British  Consul. 
Vladivostock,  British  Consul. 
Odessa,  British  Consul  General. 

Spain: 

Barcelona,  British  Consul  General. 
Madrid,  British  Consul 

Sweden: 

Stockholm,  British  Consul. 

Switzerland: 

Geneva,  British  Consul. 

Uruguay: 

Monte  Video,  British  Vice-Consul 

Venezuela: 

Caracas,  British  Vice-Consul 
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The  Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

The  purpose  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  is  to  promote  the  sale  of 
Canadian  products  abroad  and  to  provide  Canadian  Manufacturers  and  exporters 
with  information  regarding  trade  conditions  and  opportunities  in  countries  in 
which  Canadian  goods  are  likely  to  find  a  market. 

The  Department  gathers,  compiles  and  publishes  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin  and 
supplements  thereto  a  large  volume  of  useful  commercial  information.  Persons 
desiring  it  and  interested  in  Canadian  production  or  export  may  have  their  names 
placed  on  the  regular  mailing  list  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa.  There  is  no  subscription  to  the  Weekly  Bulletin  but  its 
circulation  is  strictly  confined  to  Canada. 

The  Department  invites  correspondence  from  Canadian  manufacturers  and 
exporters  upon  all  trade  matters. 


New  Canadian  Industries. 


If  you  know  of  any  new  industry  being  started  in  Canada  at  any  time,  write 
to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch,  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa,  giving  particulars  thereof. 


[If  extracts  are  Published  the  source  should  be  mentioned.] 


WEEKLY  BULLETIN 

Issued  Every  Monday  by  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


Ottawa.  Monday,  April  16,  1917.  No.  690 


GRE  A.T  BRITAIN, 

"Report  of  Acting  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  J.  Forsyth  Smith.) 

Glasgow,  March  10,  1917. 

BELFAST  TRADE  IN  1916. 

The  following  summary  is  made  of  a  report  on  the  trade  of  the  Belfast  district 
during  1916,  which  has  just  been  issused. 

THE  LINEN  INDUSTRY. 

In  every  branch  of  the  linen  industry,  the  year  was  one  of  unusual  difficulty. 
During  the  year  all  dealings  in  Kussian  flax  and  tow  were  under  the  control  of  the 
War  Office  Flax  Department.  Most  of  the  material  was  actually  bought  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  department  in  Russia  and  shipped  by  the  Admiralty  to  United  King- 
dom ports,  and  all  Russian  flax  was  subject  to  Government  control  of  sale.  While 
this  control  did  not  accomplish  its  object  of  keeping  prices  within  moderate  bounds, 
it  was  successful  in  furnishing  supplies  sufficient  to  keep  the  mills  running  with  their 
reduced  output.  Regulations  were  also  in  force  controlling,  limiting,  or  prohibiting 
the  export  of  flax  products.  Home  demand  has  been  fairly  good,  but  the  high  prices 
have  seriously  affected  foreign  export  business.  The  declared  value  of  all  kinds  of 
linen  manufactures  exported  was  £9,678,432  or  £2,602,360  in  excess  of  that  for  1915, 
but  much  of  this  is  due  to  higher  prices  on  account  of  increased  cost  of  production. 


PRODUCTION  OF  FLAX. 


Over  90,000  acres  were  put  under  flax  cultivation  in  Ireland  last  spring,  and  the 
highest  prices  paid  for  Irish  flax  in  the  different  local  markets  during  the  past  four 
years  were  as  follows : — 


1913 


Per  stone, 
s.  d. 


  9  10 

1914   19  6 

1915  

1916   . 


25  0 
30  0 


While  it  is  estimated  that  150,000  acres  could  be  profitably  put  under  flax  cultiva- 
tion in  Ireland,  there  is  only  sufficient  flaxseed  produced  in  the  United  Kingdom  to 
sow  30,000  acres,  and  advance  purchases  of  Russian  and  Dutch  flaxseed,  if  safe  trans- 
portation can  be  arranged  for  them  (and  in  the  case  of  the  Russian  seed  this  is  con- 
sidered very  doubtful)  are  only  sufficient  to  raise  this  total  to  84,000  acres. 

In  1916,  the  Belfast  district  consumed  27,817  tons  of  imported  flax,  and  6,183  tons 
of  imported  tow,  as  against  23,882  tons  of  flax  and  6,278  tons  of  tow  in  1915.  The 
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Board  of  Trade  returns  give  the  average  price  per  ton  of  imported  flax  and  tow  during 
the  past  three  years  as  follows : — 


1914.                  1915.  1916. 

£      s.     d.  £      s.    d.  £     s.  d. 

Flax                                                            48    15    10  73    4    10  90    11  8 

Tow                                                            31    17      1  57    9      9  71      6  9 


FLAXSEED  PRODUCTION. 

In  spite  of  shipping  difficulties,  enough  seed  was  imported  to  sow  91,454  acres  in 
1916,  an  increase  of  more  than  38,000  acres  over  the  previous  season.  The  seed  used 
was  chiefly  Russian,  Dutch,  English,  and  Canadian.  All  of  these  varieties  proved 
capable  of  producing  satisfactory  crops.  The  average  yield,  however,  was  rather  below 
normal.  The  difficulty  and  expense  of  getting  the  crop  handled  was  much  greater 
than  in  previous  years,  which  would  have  caused  a  marked  reduction  in  the  sowing 
next  spring,  were  it  not  that  the  exceptionally  high  prices  being  paid  for  the  fibre  are 
compensating  growers  for  the  extra  expense.  A  considerable  quantity  of  Russian 
seed  arrived  too  late  for  sowing  last  spring,  which,  with  some  new  Canadian  and  a 
small  quantity  of  English,  is  nearly  all  that  is  now  available  for  the  coming  season. 
It  is  doubtful  if  this  would  supply  more  than  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  probable 
requirements.  No  new  seed  has  yet  arrived  from  Russia,  and  while  there  is  every 
prospect  that  the  Dutch  Government  will  permit  the  export  of  a  quantity  of  seed, 
arrivals  from  Russia  are  likely  to  be  limited.  Very  high  prices  are,  therefore,  likely 
to  be  paid  for  any  available  flaxseed  from  Canada. 

SCARCITY  OF  STEEL  GIRDERS. 

It  has  been  practically  impossible  to  purchase  steel  girders  during  the  past  year, 
unless  they  were  to  be  used  in  connection  with  buildings  in  which  munitions  of  war 
are  manufactured.  In  1915  the  cost  of  steel  beams  advanced  from  £7  to  £13  and  £14 
per  ton,  and  during  191 6i  the  latter  price  was  increased  about  30  per  cent. 

IMPORTS  OF  TIMBER. 

The  import  of  log  timber  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1916,  shows  an 
increase  over  1915  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  cubic  feet,  although  short  of  the 
average  of  the  three  years,  1912,  1913  and  1914,  by  almost  600,000  cubic  feet.  The 
following  are  the  imports  for  1916  as  compared  with  those  for  1910 : — 

1910.  1916. 
Cubic  feet.       Cubic  feet. 


White  pine   199,156  38,701 

Oak   19,567  Nil. 

Elm   29,404  Nil. 

Birch   17,573  1,271 

Rock  elm   119,091  Nil. 

Teak   144,422  Nil. 

Pitch-pine..   532,581  366,871 


As  the  table  shows,  there  has  been  a  great  shortage  of  timber  of  all  descriptions. 
With  regard  to  soft  woods,  there  was  a  considerable  falling  off  in  the  importations 
of  Canadian  spruce  and  Scandinavian  red  and  white  fir.  During  the  year,  freights 
touched  the  highest  ever  known,  spruce  deal  freights  from  Canadian  ports  receiving 
as  high  as  £19  10s.,  while,  in  normal  times,  the  figure  was  around  £2.  The  outlook 
for  1917  is  not  bright,  unless  the  war  should  come  to  an  early  end.  Even  then, 
importers  and  merchants  will  be  very  slow  to  purchase  large  quantities,  as  a  gradually 
falling  freight  market  may  be  anticipated,  which  will  have  a  tendency  to  induce 
hand-to-mouth  buying  for  a  year,  at  least,  following  the  cessation  of  hostilities. 
During  the  years  1915  and  1916,  however,  plans  for  buildings  representing  quite  half 
a  million  pounds  sterling  have  been  passed  by  the  Belfast  Corporation,  and  only  a 
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very  small  percentage  of  the  work  has  been  proceeded  with.  As  soon  as  normal  con- 
ditions prevail  again,  therefore,  there  should  be  a  busy  period  for  the  timber  and 
allied  trades. 

IMPORTS  OF  PROVISIONS. 

Shipments  of  bacon  from  Denmark  have  been  very  moderate,  as  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  output  is  reserved  for  home  consumption,  and  for  export  to  Ger- 
many. The  prices  for  Irish  rolled  bacon  have  steadily  advanced  from  113s.  in 
January,  to  134s.  in  November,  with  a  2s.  to  3s.  drop  during  December.  Long-cut 
hams  have  followed  a  similar  course,  from  118s.  in  January  to  150s.  in  December. 

IMPORTS  OF  BUTTER  AND  EGGS. 

Prices  for  butter  have  been  abnormally  high.  Before  the  war,  prices  ruling 
were  112s.  to  120s.  per  cwt.,  whereas  at  present  they  are  from  215s-  to  220s.  per  cwt. 
Irish  eggs,  in  good  condition,  have  easily  taken  first  place  on  the  market,  bringing 
prices  almost  double  those  prevailing  in  pre-war  days. 

BELFAST  SHIPPING. 

During  the  year  1916,  shipping  arrivals  in  Belfast  totalled  193.  The  following 
synopsis  is  given  of  the  cargoes :  General,  75 ;  breadstuff's  (including  wheat,  maize, 
barley,  rye,  flour,  oats,  etc.),  49;  flax,  21;  timber  (including  deals,  boards,  pitch- 
pine,  etc.),  4;  carbide  of  calcium,  3;  sugar,  2;  granulated  cork,  1;  steel  rails,  1; 
paper,  1. 

GLASGOW  TARIFF  QUESTIONNAIRE. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Glasgow  Chamber  of  Commerce  contains  an  interesting 
report  upon  a  questionnaire  issued  to  its  members  with  a  view  to  eliciting  their 
opinions  with  regard  to  the  preferential  trade  proposals  made  by  the  executive  council 
of  the  Associated  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the  United  Kingdom,  early  in  1916. 

The  following  is  an  epitome  of  the  replies  received: — 

1.  Are  you  in  favour  of  discriminating  as  between  enemy  countries,  neutrals, 
allies  and  our  dominions,  in  any  tariffs  that  may  be  adopted?  One  hundred  and 
sixty-six  circular  letters  were  issued,  one  hundred  and  forty-three  replies  were  received 
in  the  affirmative,  eight  were  in  favour  but  qualified,  six  were  negative  and  nine  did 
not  reply.  The  percentage  of  those  absolutely  in  favour  of  the  preference  was  86-1, 
and  those  absolutely  against  it,  3-6. 

2.  Are  you  in  favour  of  any  tariff  providing  special  adjustments  to  counteract 
dumping?  One  hundred  and  sixty-six  letters  were  issued;  one  hundred  and  forty- 
three  affirmative;  five  in  favour,  but  qualified;  seven  negative;  eleven,  no  answer 
given.  The  percentage  absolutely  in  favour  was  86-1  and  of  those  absolutely  against 
it,  4-21. 

3.  Are  you  in  favour  of  granting  to  British  Empire  countries  rebates  equivalent 
to  the  preference  given  by  them  to  goods  from  the  United  Kingdom?  166  letters 
issued,  135  affirmative,  5  in  favour  but  qualified,  6  negative,  20  no  answer  given.  Per- 
centage absolutely  in  favour,  81-3;  absolutely  against,  3-6. 

A  fourth  series  of  queries  asked  for  views: — 

1.  As  to  the  effect  of  an  ad  valorem  import  duty  on  semi-manufactured  materials  ? 

2.  As  to  the  effect  of  an  ad  valorem  import  duty  on  completely  manufactured 
articles  ? 

3.  Whether  members  were  in  favour  of  discriminating  as  between  enemy  coun- 
tries, neutrals,  allies,  and  British  Dominions  in  any  tariff  that  may  be  adopted? 

4.  Whether  members  were  in  favour  of  any  tariff  providing  special  adjustments 
to  counteract  dumping? 
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5.  Whether  members  were  in  favour  of  granting  to  British  Empire  countries 
rebates  equivalent  to  the  preference  given  by  them  to  goods  from  the  United  Kingdom? 

No  analysis  of  the  answers  to  these  questions  has  been  found  possible,  but  a  fair 
summary  of  the  general  tendency  is  given  as  follows:  1.  No  effect.  2.  Beneficial. 
3.  Would  greatly  stimulate  trade.  4.  Very  much  in  favour  of  a  preferential  tariff. 
5.  Opinions  contrary  to  the  above  were  very  few,  and  not  at  all  strongly  worded. 

CANADIAN  FLAXSEED  FOR  BELFAST. 

A  number  of  Belfast  flaxseed  merchants  have  expressed  an  interest  in  obtaining 
supplies  of  Canadian  flaxseed  for  1918  sowings,  as  the  supply  from  usual  sources  is 
likely  to  be  limited.  It  is  pointed  out  that  it  is  very  important  to  distinguish  between 
flaxseed  grown  for  crushing  purposes  and  that  used  for  producing  fibre,  as  no  buyer  in 
Belfast  would  touch  flaxseed  for  sowing  purposes  that  was  not  guaranteed  to  be  the 
blue  blossom  fibre  producing  variety. 

The  following  extracts  from  letters  received  may  be  of  interest  to  Canadian 
exporters : — 

No.  1.  "  So  far  as  we  can  see  there  will  be  sufficient  flaxseed  available  to  sow 
10,000  acres  more  this  spring  than  last.  In  Ireland,  there  are  about  3,000  sacks  of 
Canadian  flaxseed  of  1916  growth  which  will  sow  about  6,000  acres.  Results  obtained 
from  Canadian  flaxseed  so  far  have  not  been  satisfactory.  Prices  ruling  to-day  for 
good  flax  fibre  seed  run  from  £6  10s.  to  £7  10s.  per  sack  of  184  pounds.  In  some 
instances,  Canadian  seed  did  not  give  good  results,  but  this  was  due  to  the  fact  of  its 
not  having  been  carefully  selected  or  properly  cleaned,  or  both." 

No.  2.  "  The  importation  of  sowing  flaxseed  from  Canada  is  a  new  thing,  and  this 
seed  cannot  be  freely  sold  till  our  farmers  have  tested  the  results  for  a  few  years  and 
satisfied  themselves  regarding  these.  I  have  bought  two  carloads  from  Canada  this 
year,  and  shall  probably  buy  more  another  year." 

No.  3.  "  We  had  a  supply  of  Canadian  flaxseed  last  year,  and  what  was  sown  of  it 
did  fairly  well." 

No.  4.  "We  have  already  stocked  some  Canadian  flaxseed  this  season,  but  it  is 
very  difficult  to  get  farmers  to  purchase  a  seed  they  do  not  know." 

No.  5.  "  I  understand  that  Canadian  seed  did  well  in  many  districts  last  season, 
so  that  there  will  be  a  larger  sowing  of  it  this  year." 

MARKET  FOR  CHEWING  GUM. 

At  the  request  of  the  Department,  an  investigation  was  made  into  the  demand 
for  chewing  gum,  in  this  territory.  Several  dealers  have  expressed  a  desire  to  be 
placed  in  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers.  One  of  these  writes  as  follows: 
"  There  has  been  an  increasing  demand  in  this  country  for  chewing  gum  in  5-cent 
2'-cent  and  1-cent  packets.  We  understand  that  at  certain  parts  of  the  line  in  France, 
our  soldiers  are  not  allowed  to  smoke,  which  explains  the  demand  for  its  use  in  the 
trenches.  At  home  here  the  demand  for  chewing  gum  is  also  increasing,  especially 
among  munition  workers."  Another  says :  "  We  have  sent  a  considerable  quantity  of 
chewing  gum  to  soldiers  in  the  trenches,  and  have  a  small  sale  for  it  in  the  city,  but 
not  sufficiently  large  to  import  direct  from  Canadian  manufacturers.  If  an  agent  were 
appointed  for  Scotland,  we  should  be  very  pleased  to  purchase  through  him." 

PROSPECTS  FOR  DRIED  VEGETABLES. 

As  a  result  of  an  inquiry  from  a  Canadian  firm,  an  investigation  has  been  made 
into  the  market  for  dried  vegetables,  such  as  potatoes,  turnips,  carrots  and  onions. 
The  demand  is  not  great,  being  mainly  from  shipstore  merchants,  and,  to  a  slight 
extent,  also,  from  restaurants  and  hotels.  There  would  be  competition  to  be  met  from 
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home  sources  of  supply.  Local  compressed  vegetables  are  put  up  in  4-pound,  14-pound, 
and  28-pound  tins,  but  mainly  in  4-pound  tins.  Potatoes  are  put  up  in  28-pound 
and  56-pound  tins. 

COAL   MIXERS'  SHOVELS. 

In  response  to  inquiry  as  to  the  demand  for  coal  miners'  shovels,  several  dealers 
have  asked  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  the  Canadian  manufacturers.  While  the  situa- 
tion is  much  more  doubtful  with  regard  to  after-the-war  business,  owing  to  home  com- 
petition, there  is  a  large  demand  at  greatly  increased  prices  now.  Shovels  that  could 
be  bought  before  the  war  at  8s.  6d.  to  10s.  6d.  per  dozen,  are  now  worth  30s.  The  kinds 
mostly  required  are  JNos.  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  and  8  diamond-pointed  and  square-mouthed,  with 
crutch  handles  from  20  inches  to  28  inches  long. 

BRITISH  INDUSTRIES  FAIR. 

A  British  industries  fair  is  now  being  held  in  Glasgow  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Corporation  of  Glasgow,  its  objects  being: — 

(1)  To  induce  British  manufacturers  to  extend  their  respective  spheres  of 
activity,  so  that  all  classes  of  articles  hitherto  imported  will,  so  far  as  possible,  hence- 
forth be  made  at  home.  (2)  To  encourage  British  merchants  to  buy  their  supplies  in 
home  markets.  (3)  To  bring  home,  colonial,  and  foreign  buyers  into  touch  with 
British  manufacturers. 

A  very  creditable  display  was  made  of  British  manufactures  of  textiles,  boots  and 
shoes,  foodstuffs  and  domestic  and  chemical  products,  though  existing  conditions  made 
it  impossible  for  colonial  firms  to  be  represented.  Under  more  fortunate  circum- 
stances, it  would  be  well  worth  while  for  Canadian*  exporters  to  make  use  of  the  facili- 
ties offered  by  a  fair  of  this  kind  to  exhibit  samples  of  their  products. 


SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Beport  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  W.  J.  Egan.) 

Cape  Town,  January  29,  1917. 

SOUTH  AFRICAN   TRADE   IN  1916. 

The  November  figures  of  trade  for  the  Union  of  South  Africa  include  the  returns 
for  the  eleven  months  of  1916,  and  as  the  returns  for  the  twelve  months'  trade  which 
enable  a  detailed  survey  will  not  be  in  hand  for  some  months,  the  opportunity  is 
taken  of  making  a  general  review  for  1916,  with  the  limited  details  in  hand. 

In  looking  over  the  returns  of  trade  for  the  eleven  months  of  1916,  there  is  one 
fact  indicated  in  a  strong  way,  which  is  that  difficulties  and  hardships  of  the  European 
war  have  not  in  any  material  degree  made  themselves  felt  in  South  Africa. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  people  of  the  Union  are  importing  luxuries  to  a  greater 
extent  than  before. 

In  this  report  it  is  impossible  to  say  exactly  how  many  new  lines  have  been 
shipped  from  Canada  or  to  state  the  increases  on  lines  already  exported. 

From  information  secured  throughout  the  country  it  is  safe  to  say  that  in  a  later 
detailed  report  of  Canadian  trade  with  South  Africa  for  1916,  there  will  be  shown 
new  and  increased  trade  in  many  lines  over  1915. 
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The  general  review  for  the  eleven  months  of  1916  will  serve  to  show  the  value  of 
this  market  for  Canadian  manufacturers  and  shippers  who  have  the  added  advantage 
of  a  regular  Canadian  ocean  freight  service  to  the  several  ports  of  the  Union  of  South 
Africa. 

Some  of  the  Increased  Imports. 

The  total  import  of  clothing  for  the  eleven  months  of  1916  was  £2,723,127,  an 
increase  of  £934,739,  over  the  same  period  for  1915. 

Under  the  heading  of  arms  and  ammunition,  which  includes  such  lines  as  guns, 
pistols,  cartridges,  gunpowder,  detonators,  fuse,  lead,  shot  and  bullets,  the  quantities 
have  increased,  and  the  total  value  of  imports  was  £326,132,  a  little  more  than  double 
the  figures  of  1915. 

Binding  twine  as  an  import  to  this  country  is.  of  importance  to  Canada.  It  was 
imported  to  a  value  of  £19,235,  an  increase  of  a  little  over  £2,000.  For  the  two  years 
previous  to  1915,  Canada  held  the  largest  share  of  this  trade,  and  it  is  hoped  that  a 
return  to  normal  conditions  will  bring  Canada  back  into  line  as  the  leading  source  of 
supply  for  this  article. 

Brushware  imports  increased  from  £34,598  in  1915  to  £60,606  for  the  eleven  months 
of  1916.  During  1916  some  Canadian  brush  manufacturers  have  shipped  for  the  first 
time  and  the  prospects  are  very  good  for  an  increased  trade  during  the  coming  year. 

Duck  for  tents,  sails  and  wagon  covers  was  imported  to  a  value  of  £89,352,  an 
increase  in  value  of  £12,980,  which  is  accounted  for  in  higher  price  of  duck.  There 
has  also  been  imported  for  military  purposes  an  increased  quantity  which  is  not  shown 
in  the  above  figures.  Canadian  duck  is  always  in  good  demand  and  if  representation 
on  the  spot  was  arranged  much  more  of  the  Canadian  production  would  be  sold  in 
South  Africa. 

Cotton  manufactures  of  all  kinds  went  up  in  value  by  over  £2,000,000.  The  total 
imports  were  £4,983,311.  Enhanced  cost  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  increase,  but 
as  the  quantities  imported  are  not  given  in  the  November  trade  returns,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  ascertain  how  far  the  factor  of  increased  cost  has  affected  the  total  import 
of  this  commodity.  Under  the  heading  of  cotton  manufactures,  the  following  sub- 
heads appear:  Piece-goods  value  in  1915,  £1,608,900  to  £2,687,969  in  1916;  blankets, 
rugs  and  sheeting,  from  £186,386  to  £443,259;  shawls,  from  £25,793  to  £47,088; 
hosiery  (underclothing),  from  £677,167  to  £1,143,957,  and  under  all  others  n.o.d.  from 
£430,388  to  £661,038.  There  have  been  many  lines  of  piece-goods  such  as  prints, 
denims,  muslins,  coloured  and  white  cottons,  cottonades,  ladies'  vests,  hosiery,  men's 
underwear  and  socks,  imported  for  the  first  time  from  the  United  States  and  Japan. 

Openings  for  Canadian  Lines. 

Many  of  the  lines  manufactured  in  Canada  are  suitable  for  the  South  African 
market.  If  any  of  our  Canadian  mills  are  in  a  position  for  export  on  any  lines,  if 
they  will  send  to  this  office  two  or  three  samples,  with  sample  books  of  patterns,  the 
line  will  be  given  immediate  attention  as  to  whether  it  will  take  in  South  Africa  or 
not.  With  these  samples  all  information  should  be  sent  regarding  price,  lengths, 
widths,  quantity  in  bale  or  case,  and  some  idea  of  quantity  that  can  be  supplied 
throughout  the  year.  To  hold  this  trade  representation  is  necessary,  and  if  the  line 
can  be  placed,  information  should  be  supplied  regarding  agency  arrangements. 

Drugs  and  chemical  imports,  including  such  lines  as  calcium  carbide  and  cyanide 
of  potassium,  have  decreased  in  quantity  and  value  o'f  importation.  Caustic  soda 
increased  in  quantity  from  4,507,502  pounds  to  6,382,482  pounds,  and  in  value  from 
£30,418  to  £63,432.  Medicinal  preparation  imports  increased  from  £103,664  to  £124,773. 
Disinfectants  and  germicides  increased  from  £46,902  to  £73,199. 

The  only  foodstuff  imports  in  which  Canada  is  interested,  on  which  there  has 
been  an  increase  in  quantity  and  value  of  import  are  wheat  and  flour.    The  total 
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wheat  imports  for  the  eleven  months  under  review  show  an  increase  from  208,567,987 
pounds  to  217,477,016  pounds  in  1916,  increasing  in  value  from  £948,882  to  £970,59S. 

Flour  imports  increased  in  quantity  from  67,606,226  pounds  to  81,992,395  pounds 
and  in  value  from  £431,193  to  £497,358. 

Cheese,  butter  and  condensed  milk  imports  have  dropped  in  total  quantity  and 
value.  It  is  safe  in  saying,  however,  that  Canadian  exports  to  South  Africa  in  cheese 
and  condensed  milk  have  increased  in  value  during  1916.  Considerable  progress  has 
been  made  by  the  Union  of  South  Africa  in  production  of  foodstuff  supplies,  which 
will  be  dealt  with  further  on  in  this  report. 

Furniture  imports  have  increased  from  £311,106  to  £489,290.  The  three  items 
of  interest  to  Canada  under  this  heading  are,  bedsteads,  school  furniture  and  all 
other  n.o.d.  which  include  most  of  Canada's  furniture  exports  to  this  market,  such 
as  chairs,  tables  and  k.d.s.  bureaus  and  washstands. 

Bedstead  imports,  most  of  which  are  iron  or  brass  bedsteads,  have  increased 
from  £51,478  to  £80,420.  This  is  a  line  on  which  some  headway  may  be  expected 
from  Canada  during  the  coming  year  as  Canada's  possibilities  in  production  have 
been  submitted  to  the  import  trade,  some  of  whom  are  placing  sample  orders. 

Under  the  sub-heading  of  all  other  n.o.d.  there  is  an  increase  from  £139,760  to 
£215,386.    A  considerable  number  of  new  lines  have  been  placed  with  Canada  during 


Hardware  and  cutlery  total  imports  show  an  increase  from  £916,165  to  £1,274,006, 
and  in  many  of  the  lines  under  this  heading  a  later  detailed  report  will  show  sur- 
prising increases  of  export  to  South  Africa  from  Canada. 

Enamelware  imports,  which  are  shown  under  a  special  heading,  give  an  increase 
from  £25,295  to  £72,637,  and  Canadian  lines  take  a  good  share  in  this  increase. 

Iron  and  steel  manufactures  (excepting  machinery)  imports  increased  from 
£819,958  to  £1,144,198.  As  in  hardware  imports,  Canada  has  proved  a  splendid  source 
of  supply  to  this  market  in  many  of  the  items  under  the  various  sub-heads.  An 
approximate  idea  of  the  big  increase  could  be  given,  but  it  is  best  to  wait  for  the 
exact  figures.  The  import  trade  of  South  Africa -in  all  sections  express  themselves  as 
well  satisfied  with  all  iron  and  steel  goods  received  from  Canada,  saying  that  when 
improvements  were  required  in  the  finish,  packing  or  shipping  conditions,  the  manu- 
facturers met  the  requirements  at  once. 

Electric  cable  and  wire  imports  increased  in  value  from  £102,702  to  £232,376. 
In  addition  there  are  large  imports  for  post  and  telegraph  departments  and  South 
African  railways,  South  African  Government  departments,  particulars  of  which  are 
shown  in  Weekly  Bulletin  from  'time  to  time. 

Electric  fittings,  including  posts,  were  imported  to  a  value  of  £2*76,217,  an  increase 
over  1915  of  £110,911.  Under  this  heading  there  are  also  separate  imports  for  the 
South  African  Government  departments. 

Machinery  imports  show  an  increase  in  the  total  imports',  with  a  decline  on 
some  lines  which  are  of  interest  to  Canada.  The  figures  of  imports  under  each 
heading  for  the  eleven  months  of  1915  and  1916  are  as  follows: — 


1916. 


1916. 


1915. 


Machinery,  agricultural .  . 
Cranes  and  elevators .  .  . 

Electrical  , 

Fire  engines  

Manufacturing  

Mining  

Presses  for  hay  and  wool 
Printing  and  bookbinding 

Sawing  

Water-boring  

Windmills  

All  other,  n.o.d  


£  64,390 
17,545 
162,998 
6,197 
222,285 
731,659 


£  70,134 
17,856 
159,421 
4,918 
293,827 
603,403 


8,780 
14,416 
3,283 
6,061 
48,792 


10,582 
10,479 
3,268 
3,584 
30,224 


660,119 


534,870 


Total 


£1,946,525  £1,742,566 
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In  agricultural  implements  (that  is,  other  than  machinery),  the  imports  increased 
from  £236,195  in  1915  to  £400,798  in  1916.  Canada  sold  South  Africa  some  lines  for 
the  first  time  under  both  the  implement  and  machinery  agricultural  headings. 

India-rubber  and  manufactures  of,  including  tires  (for  vehicles)  imported 
separately,  reached  a  total  value  of  £480,781,  in  the  eleven  months  of  1916,  an  increase 
for  this  period  over  1915  of  £196,080.  This  does  not  include  rubber-soled  footwear 
or  hose  conveying,  a  big  share  of  which  is  partly  rubber  manufacture. 

Leather  and  leather  goods  is  another  line  showing  a  big  increase  from  £1,133,739 
to  £1,602,289  in  1916. 

The  import  of  boots  and  shoes  which  should  be  of  interest  to  Canadian  manu- 
facturers increased  in  number  from  3,101,241  pairs  valued  at  £858,699  to  4,758,470 
pairs,  valued  at  £1,415,050  in  1916.  In  footwear  there  are  separate  entries  for  rubber 
footwear  and  slippers  of  all  kinds. 

Paint  imports  increased  a  little  over  £80,000,  the  total  for  1916  period  under 
review  being  £188,463,  and  Canada  shares  in  this  increase  to  a  large  extent. 

Paper  of  all  kinds  has  increased  in  value  of  imports;  and  in  wrapping  paper, 
wall  paper  and  paper  bags  there  has  been  an  increase  in  quantity  imported  from  Can- 
ada. Wall  paper  imports  increased  from  £19,501  to  £40,485;  printing  paper  from 
£153,725  to  £368,896.  Wrapping  paper  from  £75,408  to  £224,742,  and  paper  bags 
from  £37,949  to  £72,912. 

Stationery  and  books,  which  include  such  lines  as  books  printed,  cardboard 
boxes,  playing  cards,  engravings,  ink  maps,  music  printed,  ink,  typewriter  accessories 
and  other  lines,  increased  from  £511,069  to  £804,877. 

In  the  eleven  months  of  1915  the  imports  of  vehicles  were  valued  at  £615,481. 
In  the  same  period  of  1916  the  figure  was  £1,089,342.  Importation  of  bicycles 
rose  from  £60,217  to  £112,073;  motor-cars  from  £399,694  to  £703,517,  and  motor- 
bicycles  from  £97,582  to  £157,334,  while  carts  and  carriages  and  parts  remained 
practically  stationary,  that  is  £17,032  and  £17,697  respectively.  Although  the  latter 
figures  do  not  show  a  big  increase,  it  will  be  found  that  Canada's  export  of  parts  has 
increased.  To  some  extent  the  increased  exports  in  these  items  are  due  to  military 
demands  for  motor  transports,  but  generally  speaking  the  increase  in  motor  goods 
imported  is  an  indication  of  prosperity  and  the  indulgence  of  luxuries. 

There  are  other  imports  that  can  be  classed  as  luxuries,  such  as  jewellery,  which 
rose  from  £54,988  to  £102,405;  silk  manufactures  which  increased  from  £126,153  to 
£189,922;  spirits  (including  brandy,  gin,  rum,  whisky  and  liquors)  from  £337,950  to 
£434,429;  wines  from  £43,367  to  £59,161;  musical  instruments  from  £57,996  to  £82,- 
227 ;  perfumed  spirits  from  £15,846  to  £26,791 ;  perfumery  and  toilet  preparations 
from  £72,240'  to  £98,862 ;  silver  and  silver  plated  ware  from  £48,987  to  £98,681 ;  toys 
and  fancy  goods  from  £77,770  to  £154,120. 

Some  idea  of  the  increase  of  cost  is  shown  under  wood  imports,  the  item  of  wood 
other  than  teak  manufactures  shows  a  total  import  of  5,618,154  cubic  feet,  an  increase 
of  238,613  cubic  feet,  while  the  value  has  increased  from  £290,313  to  £496,816.  Floor- 
ing and  ceiling  imports  increased  from  729,182  cubic  feet,  valued  at  £61,043  to  1,176,- 
453  cubic  feet,  valued  at  £133,933.   Box  shooks  increased  from  £95,656  to  £183,188. 

TOTAL  IMPORTS. 

In  the  foregoing  information  a  few  of  the  many  import  lines  have  been  touched, 
on  lines  that  are  or  should  be  of  interest  to  Canadian  exporters. 

During  the  eleven  months  of  the  year,  January  to  November,  1916,  the  value  of 
the  total  imports  into  the  Union  was  £38,399,852,  as  compared  with  £30,851,281  in  the 
corresponding  period  of  1915.  These  figures  include  South  African  Government 
imports  and  specie.  The  imports  of  merchandise  alone  during  the  eleven  months  were 
valued  at  £36,212,775  as  against  £26,500,459. 
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TOTAL  EXPORTS. 

The  export  of  South  African  produce  (excluding  gold)  totalled  £18,584,169, 
against  £13,152,039  in  the  corresponding  eleven  months  of  1915.  If,  however,  the  gold 
produced  for  the  eleven-month  period  of  1916  is  added  to  the  export  total  as  pub- 
lished, it  will  be  found  that  South  African  exports  for  the  eleven  months  amounted  to 
£54,778,299. 

A  SOUTH  AFRICAN  OPINION  ON  ITS  EXPORTS. 

The  Friend,  a  newspaper  published  in  Bloemfontein,  O.F.S.,  which  takes  a  special 
interest  in  South  African  agriculture,  in  its  issue  of  January  22,  has  a  leading  article 
dealing  with  imports  and  exports  of  foodstuffs  and  other  produce;  it  also  points  out 
the  progress  made  during  the  war  period  and  deals  with  the  necessity  for  future 
endeavour.   Following  are  extracts : — 

BUTTER,  EGGS   AND  CHEESE. 

"  There  is  much  that  is  of  interest  in  these  trade  figures  for  the  eleven  months 
under  notice.  In  the  corresponding  period  of  1915  the  value  of  the  export  of  articles 
of  food  and  drink  was  £1,105,266;  in  the  eleven  months  of  last  year  it  had  increased 
to  £1,961,951.  Against  this  export,  the  Union  imported  articles  of  food  and  drink  in 
January-November,  1915,  to  a  value  of  £5,638,610,  and  in  the  eleven  months  of  1916 
to  a  value  of  £5,548,031.  The  Union  is,  therefore,  far  from  self-supporting  in  the 
matter  of  foodstuffs.  Some  notable  improvements  have  been  made,  however.  For 
example,  in  the  eleven  months  of  1915  we  imported  1,962,039  pounds  of  butter  to  the 
value  of  £117,674 ;  in  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year  this  import  was  reduced  to 
267,896  pounds,  valued  at  £18,517.  But,  better  still,  the  Union  exported  779,492  pounds, 
of  butter,  valued  at  £55,749  in  January-November,  1916,  as  against  an  export  of 
78,061  pounds,  valued  at  £5,950  in  the  corresponding  months  of  1915^  Thus,  while  in 
1915  the  Union's  imports  of  butter  were  £111,724  more  than  the  exports,  the  eleven 
months  of  last  year  saw  the  position  reversed,  our  exports  being  £37,232  more  than  the 
imports.  In  butter,  therefore,  the  Union  has  not  only  reached  the  stage  of  being  self- 
supporting,  but  it  has  passed  that  stage  and  has  become  an  exporting  country. 

"  A  similarly  gratifying  story  has  to  be  recorded  in  the  case  of  eggs.  In  the 
eleven-month  period  of  1915,  the  Union  imported  eggs  to  the  value  of  £19,233,  and  it 
exported  £14,488  worth.  In  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year  the  import  of  eggs 
was  valued  at  £131  and  the  export  at  £17,859.  In  the  month  of  November  alone,  the 
egg  export  was  valued  at  £6,599,  while  not  a  single  egg  was  imported.  This  is  cer- 
tainly a  development  in  the  right  direction,  and  it  is  one  that  may  reach  important 
dimensions  in  the  trade  of  the  country. 

"  It  will  be  noted  with  satisfaction  that  the  cheese  imports  have  fallen  from  3,785,- 
099  pounds  valued  at  £147,569  during  the  eleven  months  of  1915  to  1,951,346  pounds, 
valued  at  £92,018,  in  the  similar  period  of  1916.  In  the  same  periods  the  export  has 
risen  from  1,389  pounds  valued  at  £88,  to  19,570  pounds,  valued  at  £1,230.  It  is,  how- 
ever, not  a  very  creditable  fact  that  a  country  like  this  should  be  importing  cheese  at 
the  rate  of  2,000,000  pounds  and  a  cost  of  £100,000  per  annum,  and  it  will  be  hoped 
that  the  movement  of  reduced  imports  and  increased  exports  of  this  commodity  that 
has  now  set  in  will  be  largely  developed  until  South  Africa  becomes  an  exporting 
cheese  country. 

MEAT  AND  GRAIN. 

"  Meat  import  figures  are  also  in  the  right  direction.  In  the  eleven  months  of 
1915  the  imports  were  valued  at  £323,289 ;  they  fell  during  the  corresponding  period  of 
last  year  to  £220,327.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  imports  of  fresh  or  frozen 
meats  are  almost  negligible,  the  total  value  of  such  beef,  mutton,  pork,  poultry  and 
game  imported  during  January-November,  1916,  being  only  £1,570.    Practically  all 
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the  imported  meats  are  bacons,  hams  or  tinned.  On  the  export  side  the  meat  figures 
are  more  satisfactory.    The  export  of  fresh  and  frozen  meat  in  January-November, 

1915,  was  valued  at  £113,296;  in  the  corresponding  months  of  last  year  it  rose  to 
£355,515,  of  which  no  fewer  than  6,844,642  pounds,  valued  at  £142,702,  were  exported 
in  November  last.  Statistics  that  cannot  be  satisfactory  to  farmers  are  those  cover- 
ing the  import  and  export  of  corn,  grain,  pulse  and  meal.  In  the  eleven  months  of 
1916  the  Union  exported  £934,944  worth  of  produce  under  these  heads,  but  it  imported 
to  no  less  a  value  than  £1,670,672,  of  which  wheat  imports  accounted  for  £970,598, 
and  wheaten  flour  or  meal  for  £497,338,  malt  coming  next  with  £87,256,  and  beans  and 
peas  following  with  £76,814.  Practically  all  the  export  was  in  the  shape  of  maize,  of 
which  £833,417  worth  was  exported.  The  Union,  it  will  be  seen,  is  very  far  from  self- 
supporting  in  its  staple  foods,  and  in  this  regard  there  is  clearly  much  room  for 
development  in  agricultural  production. 

SOME  OTHER  EXPORTS. 

"  A  glance  at  the  export  figures  other  than  those  of  foodstuffs  shows  some  facts 
that  will  interest.  The  wattle  bark  export  has  increased  both  in  quantity  and  value, 
notwithstanding  that  it  was  thought  that  the  war  would  affect  it  materially  on  account 
of  the  fact  that  before  hostilities  commenced  practically  all  the  bark  was  sent  to 
Germany.  The  increase  in  value  in  the  periods  under  review  is  from  £185,167  to 
£245,933.  Diamonds  have  rallied  well,  the  export  of  597,040  carats,  valued  at  £1,592,025, 
in  the  eleven  months  of  1915  have  increased  to  1,999,879  carats,  valued  at  £4,452,629, 
in  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year.  On  the  other  hand,  ostrich  feathers  are  still 
on  the  decline,  having  fallen  from  874,610  pounds,  of  a  value  of  £679,635,  to  423,237 
pounds,  valued  at  £465,237.  The  export  of  hides  and  skins  has  increased  from 
£1,452,474  to  £2,103,181,  although  the  quantity  exported  was  practically  the  same, 
being  54,123,766  pounds,  in  the  1915  period,  and  54,027,797  in  the  eleven  months  of 

1916.  Leather  and  leather  goods  have  risen  from  £5,750  to  £17,374,  while  tobacco 
exports  have  gone  up  from  £51,897  to  £96,221. 

PASTORALIST  PROFITS. 

"  Of  special  interest  to  the  pastoralist,  and  also  because  wool  is  one  of  the 
country's  principal  products,  to  the  general  reader,  are  the  figures  of  the  wool  export, 
tn  the  eleven  months  of  1915  the  quantity  of  wool  exported  was  144,605,462  pounds, 
of  a  value  of  £4,462,441;  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1916  the  quantity  was 
118,235,005  pounds,  valued  at  £5,382,439.  It  will  be  noted  that  while  the  quantity  of 
wool  exported  is  less  by  26,370,457  pounds,  the  value  is  higher  by  £919,998.  This 
may  be  regarded  as  extra  profit  that  has  gone  into  the  pockets  of  the  pastoralists  of 
the  Union.  They,  at  least,  have  little  to  complain  of  in  regard  to  the  war.  In  1915 
they  were  getting  7s.  4d.  per  pound  for  their  wool;  in  1916  they  received  10s.  9d.,  an 
increase  of  3£d.  per  pound.    They  are  coming  near  to  being  profiteered." 

REVIEW  OF  NATAL  TRADE  IN  1916. 

The  Natal  Mercury  of  Durban  has  just  published  as  a  leading  article  a  review  of 
conditions  in  South  Africa  during  1916. 

Naturally  the  war,  and  South  African  efforts  in  same  are  fully  reviewed;  the 
political  conditions  are  also  taken  up  in  full.  The  latter  part  of  the  article  deals  with 
trade  conditions  during  the  year,  and  an  opinion  is  ventured  regarding  future  pros- 
pects and  possible  conditions  of  trade. 

As  the  conditions  generally  in  Natal  are  somewhat  different  to  the  Cape,  the 
following  extracts  from  the  article  covering  trade  and  its  possibilities  are  submitted : — 

"  Though  there  have  been  no  startling  developments,  trade  throughout  South 
Africa  has  been  good,  and  thanks  to  the  protection  of  the  British  Navy,  communica- 
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lions  with  the  outside  world  have  been  almost  normal.  The  ruthless  destruction  of 
shipping  by  German  submarines  and  other  causes  have  brought  about  a  rise  in 
freights,  with  the  consequence  that  the  cost  of  living  has,  in  sympathy  with  other 
countries,  been  on  the  ascent.  Up  to  the  close  of  the  year  there  was  no  specific  short- 
age in  any  commodity,  but  some  apprehension  was  exhibited  in  the  last  month  on 
account  of  the  report  that  the  supplies  of  foodstuffs  were  by  no  means  abundant,  and 
that  the  semi-failure  of  the  world's  harvests  would  have  a  deleterious  effect  upon  the 
quantities  available  for  South  Africa.  Later  on  communications  were  opened  with 
the  Commonwealth  Government,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  threatened  shortage  will 
be  averted.  The  exclusion  of  German  activities  has  also  had  a  beneficial  effect  upon 
the  development  of  British  trade,  and  the  volume  at  the  close  of  the  year  compares 
favourably  with  any  previous  twelve  months.  The  industrial  world  has,  with  the 
exception  of  diamond  mining,  been  busy,  for  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  keep  up  the 
gold  output  of  the  Rand,  and  the  amount  of  gold  won  has  been  of  infinite  advantage 
fo  the  allied  cause.  One  of  the  most  pleasant  features  of  the  year  has  been  the  almost 
total  absence  of  industrial  strife;  workers  and  employers  alike  have  endeavoured  to 
pull  amicably  together,  and  to  postpone  their  disputes  until  the  Prussian  monster  is 
brought  to  earth.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  happy  state  of  affairs  will  continue. 
What  few  disagreements  have  occurred  have  been  adjusted  without  resort  to  strikes 
of  any  magnitude,  and  an  atmosphere  of  genuine  patriotism  has  pervaded  the  indus- 
trial kingdom.  Drought  affected  the  agriculturist  somewhat,  but,  notwithstanding, 
the  farming  industry  has  made  progress,  and  a  meat  export  has  been  commenced  on 
a  successful  if  somewhat  diminutive  scale.  Some  new  manufactures  have  been 
started,  and  towards  the  close  of  the  year  some  companies  and  banks  floated  a  finan- 
cial corporation  with  the  object  of  fostering  new  industries,  and  this  should  have  a 
stimulating  and  beneficial  influence  in  the  future. 

Looking  at  the  country  at  the  end  of  two-and-a-half  years  of  war,  one  is  amazed 
at  the  way  in  which  South  Africa  has  weathered  the  storm;  in  fact,  there  are  but 
few  signs  of  the  storm  and  stress  anywhere,  and  we  may  assume  that  this  is  a  fine 
augury  for  the  future.  One  thing  is  outstanding,  and  that  is,  that  during  the  year 
it  has  been  borne  home  to  the  people  that  the  country  must  be  more  self-supporting, 
and  that  it  must  pay  more  attention  to  the  development  of  its  own  resources,  that 
it  must  stand  more  than  over  before  on  its  own  bottom.  The  mighty  reconstruction 
which  will  have  to  take  place  in  Europe  after  the  war  will  leave  little  surplus  for 
South  Africa,  and  the  lesson  we  have  to  learn  is  to  import  as  little  as  possible,  and  to 
cultivate  our  lands  to  the  fullest  extent,  so  as  to  supply  the  demand  which  will  be  so 
extensive  and  insistent  in  the  stricken  nations  when  the  last  shot  is  fired.  If  this 
prineiplo  of  self-reliance,  this  faculty  of  self-help,  be  acted  upon,  the  dark  years  of 
strife  will  not  have  been  experienced^  in  vain,  and  we  may  look  forward  to  a  pros- 
perous future  for  the  land. 


BRITISH  MARKET  FOR  BEDSTEADS. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Bay,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Birmingham,  has  under  date  of 
March  16,  1917,  submitted  the  appended  information,  together  with  illustrations  of 
the  styles  of  iron  bedsteads  preferred  by  the  British  trade : — 

Bedstead  manufacturers  in  Canada  have  recently  requested  information  regard- 
ing the  possibility  of  exporting  to  the  United  Kingdom.  It  may  be  stated  that 
Birmingham  is  a  most  important  centre  for  the  manufacture  of  bedsteads,  and  prices 
have  been  so  low  in  normal  times  that  even  Germany  and  the  United  States  were 
unable  to  obtain  a  footing  in  the  British  market  for  completed  bedsteads. 
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There  is  an  impression  that  •  Canadian  manufacturers  might  possibly  compete 
with  home  and  imported  bedsteads  at  the  present  time  when  prices  are  100  per  cent 
higher  than  they  were  before  the  war,  but  it  is  generally  admitted  that  cost  of  trans- 
port together  with  the  additional  cost  of  manufacture  in  Canada  would  leave  only  a 
small  margin  of  profit,  if  any. 

The  following  illustrations  are  given  to  show  the  designs  in  general  use,  and 
the  wholesale  prices  which  were  ruling  before  the  war.  For  example,  a  bedstead 
marked  9s.  6d.  ($2.31)  is  now  selling  at  19s.  ($4.62),  or  in  other  words  are  just  double 
the  pre-war  price. 


Three-part  combination  bedstead. 
1  in.  bows,  \  in.  interior,  strong  diamond  mesh.    Price,  fis.  lid. 


Ij  in.  pillars,  \  in.  interior.    Price,  16s.  lid. 
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2  in.  pillars,  h  in.  filling,  widths  4  ft.  6  in.  and  4  ft.    Price  30s.  6d. 


SAFETY-RAZOR  BLADES  SCARCE  IN  ENGLAND. 

Vice-Consul  David  C.  Kerr,  Birmingham,  in  a  report  to  his  Government  pub- 
blished  in  the  United  States  Commerce  Reports,  states  that  a  Birmingham  news- 
paper points  to  the  scarcity  of  safety-razor  blades,  on  account  of  the  cessation  of  this 
manufacture  in  the  steel  centres  of  England,  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  sufficient 
quantities  from  foreign  countries.    The  local  publication  states : — 

One  of  the  war's  little  ironies  is  that  the  concentration  of  the  steel  output  for 
war  work  has  prevented  the  Sheffield  firms  from  continuing  to  produce  their  small 
side  lines  which  they  were  gradually  capturing  from  foreigners.  Just  at  present  the 
average  man  will  be  finding  that  he  has  the  greatest  difficulty  in  purchasing  safety- 
razor  blades,  or  has  to  pay  a  much  higher  price  than  he  anticipated  for  those  he  does 
procure.  The  facts  show  that  the  Sheffield  firms  are  not  now  making  any,  and  that 
the  foreign  supplies  are  not  coming  to  hand  in  sufficient  quantities  to  allow  the 
dealers  to  replenish  their  stocks.  A  prominent  manufacturer  stated  that  soon  the 
whole  of  the  stocks  in  the  country  will  be  exhausted,  and  there  will  be  no  new  ones, 
made  to  replace  them.  There  is  also  a  prospective  shortage  of  the  hollow-ground 
hand  razors,  for  the  ministry  of  munition  regulations  with  regard  to  the  purchase  of 
steel  at  present  allow  the  use  of  only  shell  discard  steel  for  this  class  of  work,  and 
the  big  cutlery  firms  declare  it  to  be  useless  for  the  manufacture  of  articles  which 
must  have  a  cutting  edge.  Bazors  of  all  descriptions  are  likely  to  be  very  scarce  and 
dear  in  the  coming  summer,  for  the  stocks  held  in  the  country  are  none  too  large, 
and  the  needs  of  the  army  and  navy  absorb  almost  all  that  can  now  be  made. 
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PROSPECTS  FOR  SELLING  REFRIGERATORS  IN  CHINA. 

Under  the  above  caption  a  communication  has  been  received  from  the  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner  at  Shanghai,  Mr.  J.  W.  Ross,  in  which  he  says  that  refrigera- 
tors and  ice-boxes  are  extensively  used  throughout  all  parts  of  China,  particularly 
among  the  foreign  population. 

The  variety  of  refrigerators  as  used  in  China  is  very  much  the  same  as  that 
employed  in  Canada,  and  is  quite  uniform  in  divergent  parts  of  the  country. 

The  sale  of  foreign  manufactured  refrigerators  is  not  large,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  similar  ones  can  be  manufactured  here  for  almost  half  the  cost  of  those  imported. 
The  greater  part  of  those  imported  come  in  from  the  United  States. 

In  an  interview  with  the  manager  of  a  large  furniture  store  here,  it  was  stated 
that  a  refrigerator  of  the  latest  design  with  r  asbestos  and  charcoal  insulation  and 
lined  with  white  tiles  could  be  built  which  would  be  a  better  made  article  than  that 
imported,  but  which  would  cost  only  a  little  more  than  the  freight  charges  on  one 
shipped  from  New  York.  Many  of  the  furniture  stores  here  manufacture  refrigerators 
lined  with  a  galvanized  metal. 

A  new  style  of  refrigerator  such  as  is  shown  in  the  appended  illustration  is  one 
which  has  of  late  been  put  on  this  market  and  which  seems  to  have  become  quite 
popular,  a  considerable  number  having  already  been  sold  in  Shanghai.  It  is  finished 
in  all  white  enamelled  metal  together  with  solid  brass  trimmings  highly  nickeled, 
and  is  provided  with  lock  and  key.  It  is  mounted  on  roller-bearing  casters.  The  net 
weight  of  this  refrigerator  is  150  pounds,  and  when  crated  and  ready  for  shipment 
has  a  gross  weight  of  220  pounds.  This  refrigerator  is  also  provided  in  a  style  having 
a  water  cooler  in  connection  with  the  ice-chest.  An  additional  illustration  descrip- 
tive of  the  interior  of  this  refrigerator  is  also  given. 


Style  of  refrigerator  In  vogue  in  China. 
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The  cost  of  the  refrigerator  as  shown  is  $50  Canadian  currency,  but  this  year 
the  total  cost  may  be  a  little  higher  on  account  of  the  increased  freight  charges. 

Mr.  Ross  states  that  if  anything  of  this  kind  is  made  in  Canada,  that  he  would 
be  pleased  to  be  informed  thereof,  as  he  thinks  the  demand  for  this  design  of  refriger- 
ator should  increase,  while  there  will  never  be  an  opening  for  the  old-fashioned  style 
so  long  as  they  can  be  manufactured  locally  at  prices  now  ruling. 


CANADIAN  PRODUCE  PRICES  IN  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  has  furnished  the  following  market 
quotations  for  Canadian  produce  for  the  week  ended  February  28,  1917 : — 

Cheese — 


Bristol   164/  168/  per  cwt. 

Liverpool   160/  164/ 

London   170/  174/ 

Glasgow    -  168/  ,t 

Butter- 
Bristol   -  -  per  cwt. 

Liverpool   -  -  m 

London   -  -  n 

Glasgow     -  -  <f 

Bacon  (sides) — 

Bristol   134/  136/  per  cwt. 

Liverpool   134/  136/  „ 

London                                                    ,   130/  135/  „ 

Glasgow   -  135/  n 

Hams  (long  cut,  green) — 

Bristol     -  -  per  cwt. 

Liverpool    120/  122/  „ 

London   124/  129/ 

Glasgow   -  -  „ 
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BRITISH  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCE  IMPORTS. 

This  account  furnished  by  the  Canadian  HigJi  Commissioner's  office  in  London, 
shows  the  quantities  of  certain  kinds  of  agricultural  produce  imported  into  the  United 

Kingdom  in  the  week  ended  March  3,  1917,  together  with  quantities  imported  the 
corresponding  week  of  the  previous  year: — 


Quantities. 

1916. 

1917. 

Animals  living — 

  No. 

12 

101 

~37 

Fresh  Meat- 
Pork  

Meat,  unenumerated — 

 Cwt. 

77,613 
47,759 
6,493 

6,216 

*140,715 

♦98,732 
5,535 

17,001 

Salted  or  Preserved  Meat — 

Beef  

Pork   „ 

Meat,  unenumerated — 

Salted    

Meat  preserved  otherwise  than  by  salting  (including  tinned  and  canned)  n 

184,169 
2,535 
33,079 
864 

1,000 
10,429 

102,289 
585 
24,480 
224 

214 
18,900 

Dairy  Produce  and  Substitutes — 

41,510 
41,519 
75,074 

50,966 
56,872 
50,137 

JlW"  

Poultry  

 Gt.  Hnd. 

 Valued 

5 

22,148 
482 
133,771 
21,520 
17 

240 
41,272 
1,015 

89,533 
34,075 
297 

 Cwt. 

5,237 
33,838 

15,790 
37,447 

Corn,  Grain,  Meal  and  Flour — 

Particulars 
discontinued 
temporarily. 

Fruit,  raw — 

 Ton. 

 Cwt. 

48,923 
522 
8 

5,119 

79,021 
6 

*  Including  certain  importations  made  in  previous  weeks,  particulars  of  which  could  not 
be  given  at  the  time. 
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ANGLO-ITALIAN  TRADE  FACILITIES. 

BANKING  REFORM  AND  FUTURE  DEVELOPMENT. 

The  following  article  from  Kelly's  Monthly  Trade  Review  will  illustrate  what  an 
important  position  banking  institutions  must  assume  in  facilitating  trade  with 
Italy  :— 

There  is  a  pronounced  movement  in  this  country  favourable  to  a  development  of 
Anglo-Italian  trade.  It  is  limited,  firstly,  by  the  general  want  of  knowledge  of  Italy 
and  the  conservative  methods  of  a  large  section  among  British  merchants;  and, 
secondly,  it  is  impeded  by  difficulties  which  might  be  bridged  by  closer  conference, 
particularly  on  the  vital  question  of  banking. 

The  Italian  and  British  markets  are  valuable.  They  are  complementary  in  a  large 
degree  now  that  the  German  is  out  of  business  in  each.  In  the  interests  of  trade 
development  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  reasons  which  impede  quicker  movement 
to  that  end  between  Italian  and  British  business  interests. 

Italy,  during  hostilities,  has  had  largely  to  depend  on  the  friendly  hand  of 
England,  freely  extended  and  sincerely  grasped.  In  sentiment  and  aim  there  is  a 
strong  bond  between  the  two  nations;  and,  therefore,  we  must  now  do  our  utmost  to 
bring  about  what  we  all  desire:  A  commercial  alliance  between  the  two  countries, 
to  the  mutual  benefit  of  Italian  and  British  trade,  and  in  support  of  our  mutual  aim: 
to  free  ourselves  from  German  commercial  aggression. 

Vital  impediments  to  the  smooth  development  of  trade  between  England  and  Italy 
require  immediate  consideration  and  removal. 

To  the  British  manufacturer,  merchant  or  trader  who  greatly  desires  to  do  busi- 
ness with  Italy,  the  absence  of  British  banks  willing  to  discount  the  shipper's  draft  is 
disconcerting. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that,  following  the  strong  desire  in  this  country 
to  develop  a  healthy  and  bigger  trade  with  Italy,  there  is  also  a  collateral  feeling  that 
Italians  ought  to  assist  British  manufacturers  at  least  in  bridging  over  the  transitory 
period  following  the  declaration  of  peace,  when  capital  and  credit  will  be  almost 
synonymous  terms.  If,  it  is  contended,  Italian  banks  will  assist  British  traders  by 
granting  credit  to  their  compatriots  on  the  strength  of  British  drafts,  and  Italians 
themselves  will  see  to  it  that  transactions  are  honoured,  then  surely  a  big  and  pros- 
perous trade  can  be  built  up. 

An  attempted  solution  has  already  been  actually  advanced  to  meet  our  trading 
difficulties  by  some  leading  Italians.  They  have  favoured  the  establishment  or  adapta- 
tion of  some  bank  to  the  "  delcredere "  business  or  the  selling  of  bills  "  without 
recourse  99  to  drawers,  even  if  not  paid  by  drawees  at  maturity.  It  was  advanced  by 
them  that  either  by  the  establishment  of  a  special  bank  for  this  purpose,  or  better  still, 
by  one  or  more  of  the  existing  banks  adopting  this  plan,  the  British  seller  would  get 
his  "  cash  "  without  any  danger  and  the  Italian  buyer  his  credit  on  reasonable  terms. 
Of  course,  British  business  men  must  likewise  reverse  that  authoritative  Italian  sug- 
gestion, and  make  such  arrangements  as  would  ensure  the  Italian  seller  getting  his 
"  cash  "  and  the  British  buyer  his  credit  likewise  on  reasonable  terms. 

Risk  there  must  always  be  in  enterprising  business.  The  element  of  caution  can 
be  over-strained.  Timidity  too  often  colours  both  attitude  and  procedure;  but  risk  in 
business  ought  always  to  be  adopted  at  a  proper  premium.  Life  insurance  societies 
throughout  the  world  accumulate  enormous  reserves  and  profits,  and  the  whole  basis 
of  their  business  is  risk. 

British  business  men  want  to  know  more  of  potential  customers  in  Italy,  and  vice 
versa.    There  are  many  excellent  institutions  in  each  country  timidly  touching  that 
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matter.  If  good  is  to  ensue,  they  must  openly  take  the  field  and  come  into  conference 
for  action.  Kepresentatives  of  the  British  banks,  the  Italian  banks  in  London  and  in 
Italy,  the  Associated  Chambers  of  Commerce,  the  Italian  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
London,  and  a  limited  number  of  Italian  and  British  business  men  of  influence  and 
standing,  with  a  definite  agenda,  might  clear  away  all  vital  difficulties  in  half  a  dozen 
sessions. 

To-day  Italy  is  not  merely  a  museum,  health  resort,  or  holiday  ground.  In  .fifty- 
six  years  as  a  united  nation  she  has  made  greater  progress  and  developed  quicker  than 
any  other  European  country.  In  1913  she  purchased  10,834,000  tons  of  coal  from 
England,  against  5,904,578  tons  in  1904;  and  every  ton  of  coal  is  potential  energy  in 
a  country  where  fires  for  domestic  purposes  are  the  exception.  Italy's  electric  power 
rose  from  531,189,731  hectowatts  in  1906  to  1,826,740,838  in  1912.  These  two  returns, 
together  with  the  fact  that  in  the  last  complete  year  before  the  war  113,837,761  tons 
of  shipping  entered  her  two  leading  ports  of  Genoa  and  Naples,  form  an  index  of 
marked  progress.  They  indicate  Italy's  position  industrially,  and  emphasize  the  fact 
that  we  are  appealing  for  business  reform  to  a  healthy  country,  whose  possibilities 
for  itself  are  enormous,  and  whose  value  as  a  customer  and  as  a  seller  are  inestimable 
to  England. 

England,  on  her  part,  has  a  duty  to  perform.  Italian  markets  may  present  many 
difficulties — language,  weights,  moneys,  measures,  laws  and  customs;  but  there  is  no 
insuperable  obstacle  if  both  nations  will  persevere  towards  agreement. 

"  If  we  are  seeking,"  said  Sir  Edward  Holden  recently,  "  to  extend  our  trade  to 
those  countries  where  German  influence  has  hitherto  predominated  (as  in  Italy),  we 
must  at  once  adopt  the  business  systems  which  are  most  easily  comprehended  by 
purchasers." 

Italians  deplore  our  conservatism  and  appeal  to  our  enterprise  and  business  intel- 
ligence. They  ask  for  longer  credits,  such  as  were  extended  by  the  Germans.  They 
know,  and  now  we  are  fain  to  admit,  that  we  have  not  cultivated  the  trade  of  the 
European  continent  as  we  might  have  done. 

We  must  recognize  that  Italy's  trade  with  France  and  French  trade  with  Italy 
have  materially  developed  of  late  years.  Why  is  that?  Because  their  people  are  better 
acquainted  and  more  closely  in  touch,  transit  has  been  facilitated,  their  monetary 
systems  are  similar,  and  the  way  has  been  smoothed  by  conference  and  arrangement 
such  as  we  appeal  for  now — when  actual  business  is  suspended  largely,  and  it  is  the 
business  of  the  moment  to  prepare  the  trade  machine  for  action  quick  and  decisive 
when  peace  comes. 

Italy  to-day  has  manufactures  of  high  excellence — ships,  guns,  motor-cars  and 
electrical  apparatus,  and  the  faculty  of  the  Latin  races  for  the  higher  realms  of  busi- 
ness and  banking  is  generally  acknowledged.  The  Italian  banking  system  is  founded 
on  a  broader  basis  for  the  encouragement  of  trade  than  our  own.  But  withal  contact 
is  necessary.  It  is  the  Englishman's  business  duty  to  get  wider  knowledge  of  Italy, 
to  study  her  systems  and  customs,  and  to  know  more  of  her  leading  banks,  whose  cen- 
tres in  London  and  in  Italy  are  open  to  facilitate  his  trade. 

At  the  moment  there  are  more  banks  in  Italy  than  business  owing  to  the  war; 
but  in  many  ways  the  Italian  banking  system  is  a  revelation  of  completeness  so  far 
as  trade  and  trade  facilities  are  concerned.  In  that  connection  it  is  of  great  interest 
to  learn  that  the  manager  of  one  of  the  principal  foreign  banks  in  London  is  about  to 
relinquish  his  post  to  take  up  a  similar  position  with  an  important  London  bank,  as  a 
result  of  the  proposed  extension  of  international  banking  relations  after  the  war. 

Italy's  leading  banks  transact  general  foreign  business,  buy  stocks  and  shares, 
collect  bills,  discount  foreign  drafts,  buy  and  sell  foreign  exchange,  make  cable  and 
mail  transfers  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  accept  deposits  for  fixed  periods,  open  shipping 
credits,  collect  and  remit  freights,  make  ship  disbursements  and  afford  facilities 
for  the  development  of  trade  with  Italy.  They  are  efficient  in  the  highest  degree; 
but  the  points  raised  by  practical  British  traders  will,  if  met,  we  venture  to  think, 
make  for  an  elasticity  which  will  be  good  business  all  round. 
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The  past  year  has  witnessed  a  most  important  development  in  the  establishment, 
under  the  auspices  of  a  group  of  banks  of  the  British  Italian  corporation  and  of  its 
sister  institution,  the  Compagnie  Italo-Britannica.  Their  primary  object  is  "the 
development  of  economic  arrangements  between  the  British  Empire  and  Italy,  and  the 
foundation  in  the  latter  country  of  undertakings  in  the  commercial  and  industrial 
field."  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  these  institutions  will  develop  a  virility  which 
will  make  it  possible  for  Anglo-Italian  traders  of  limited  means  but  healthy  standing 
to  come  to  their  markets  in  thousands,  where  they  have  hitherto  come  in  tens. 

Successfully  to  bridge  the  gaps  between  the  banks  and  the  investment  houses  is 
a  consummation  much  desired,  not  only  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  Italy,  but 
between  the  British  Empire  and  other  countries  of  great  commercial  possibilities. 

Many  of  the  consular  reports  agree  that  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the 
development  of  British  trade  with  foreign  countries  is  the  insistence  of  "  cash "  by 
English  shippers.  Cash  either  with  the  order  or  against  the  documents  or  bankers' 
acceptances  or  credits  is  an  eminently  safe  system.  All  business  men  agree  that  a 
cash  transaction  is  to  be  preferred  to  a  credit  one — long  or  short — but  in  most  cases 
credits  are  justified,  they  argue,  and  sometimes  are  imperative.  It  is  often  good  policy 
to  help  a  new  man,  or  to  foster  an  outlet  for  business  by  granting  facilities.  Cash 
with  order  may  be  best  for  the  seller,  but  the  position  adopted  is  often  "  credit  or  no 
trade."  Such  an  argument  is,  of  course,  double-edged,  and  is  a  strong  appeal  in 
essence  equally  for  an  extension  of  credit  to  British  merchants  and  manufactureis 
from  Italian  banks. 

If  the  British  system  is  hidebound  and  against  the  necessary  elasticity  which 
should  obtain,  it  should  be  modified  in  conference.  Manufacturers  wish  to  enlarge 
their  works  in  order  to  save  costs,  increase  output,  or  improve  quality.  They  may 
not  have  the  money  so  to  do,  and  can  only  pay  for  improvements  out  of  profits,  savings, 
etc.,  which  they  hope  to  make.  British  catalogues  and  invoices  are  nearly  always 
stamped  "  cash  with  order,"  while  most  foreign  houses  are  equally  pointed  with  an 
announcement  of  "  credit  terms — monthly  or  quarterly  payments." 

Granted  that  the  British  goods  are  superior,  the  foreign  manufacturer  will  be 
forced  to  buy  outside  our  markets  since  there  he  can  get  the  only  terms  he  must  have. 
In  such  case  England  loses  not  only  the  original  trade,  but  all  later  fittings,  repairs 
and  additions  which  flow  to  the  original  credit  of  the  manufacturer  or  producer 
wherever  placed. 

That  applies  to  Italian  credit  also.  In  Italy  the  manufacturer  and  shopkeeper 
require  credit  facilities,  the  farmer  who  wants  manures,  the  wine-grower  who  must 
have  sulphate  of  copper  for  his  vines,  canned-goods  makers  to  prepare  production — 
each  and  all  of  whom  can  only m  pay  out  of  sales  later  on  and  look  to  credit  facilities 
to  aid  them. 


CANADIAN  FISH  AND  COLD  STORAGE. 

The  following  paragraph  on  the  above  subject  appeared  in  the  Financial  News 
of  March  7,  and  was  forwarded  to  the  Department  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Bay,  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner,  Birmingham : — 

"  The  success  which  has  attended  the  issue  of  Canadian  fish  rations  to  the  troops 
in  the  home  forces  is  regarded  as  strong  evidence  of  the  soundness  of  the  proposition 
put  forward  by  the  Empire  Resources  Development  Committee  for  a  large  increase 
of  fish  supplies  from  the  dominions.  The  experiment  by  the  military  authorities  was 
made  apparently  by  the  allocation  of  cold  storage  facilities  at  Liverpool.  The  rations 
were  extremely  popular,  and  it  is  stated  that  arrangements  have  been  made  to  repeat 
it  weekly. 
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"  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  cold  storage  available  in  this  country  is  at  present 
too  limited  to  allow  of  a  large  and  valuable  development  of  this  trade.  The  Empire 
Kesources  Development  Committee  urges  that  the  deficiency  should  be  made  good 
under  the  auspices  of  the  State.  Every  important  centre  of  population  should  have 
its  State  cold  storage,  by  means  of  which  not  only  would  a  cheap  and  nutritious  food 
become  available  to  the  general  population,  but  also  substantial  profits  would  be  reaped 
which  might  be  devoted  to  lessening  the  heavy  financial  burdens  created  by  the  war." 


CUBAN  MARKET  CONDITIONS. 

The  following  report  of  prices  ruling  at  the  Havana  Produce  Exchange  for  the 
week  ended  March  30,  1917,  has  been  furnished  by  Mr.  Enrique  K.  Margarite,  S.  en  C, 
66  San  Ignacio  street,  Havana: — 

FISH  IN  DRUMS. 

Importation — 

March  28,  ss.  Esparta,  190  drums  from  Boston. 

"     28,  ss.  Saratoga,  125  drums  from  New  York. 
"     28,  ss.  Pastores,  50  drums  from  Boston. 

A  better  demand  has  been  in  evidence  for  haddock  and  hake,  and  in  consequence 
the  prices  on  these  fishstufTs  have  advanced.  This  upward  trend  of  prices  does  not 
apply  to  codfish  in  drums,  as  lack  of  inquiry  still  prevails,  yet  a  better  price  is  being 
quoted,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  local  holders  have  raised  their  quotation.  Codfish  i3 
quoted  at  9£  cents  per  pound,  haddock  at  10£,  and  hake  at  8£. 

CODFISH  IN  CASES. 

Importation — 

March  28,  ss.  Esparta,  1,050  cases  from  Boston. 
"     28,  ss.  Saratoga,  850  cases  from  New  York. 
"     28,  ss.  Pastores,  100  cases  from  New  York. 

The  market  for  codfish  in  cases  has  been  rather  active  this  week  and  as  a  result 
an  improvement  in  prices  for  good  codfish  can  be  reported.  The  low  grades,  however, 
remain  unchanged  at  $12.50  to  $16  per  case  for  that  from  United  States  and  Canada. 
Norwegian  cod  is  nominal,  as  there  is  no  supply  available. 

HERRINGS. 

With  a  fair  demand  in  evidence,  the  same  price  of  $1.50  per  large  box  still  pre- 
vails on  bloaters. 

GOUDA  CHEESE. 

The  market  has  continued  without  stocks  of  Gouda  cheese  from  Holland,  while 
that  from  United  States  remains  unchanged  at  34  to  40  cents  per  pound. 

POTATOES. 

Importation — 

March  26,  ss.  Mexico,  100  bags  from  New  York. 

28,  ss.  Esparta,  7,034  hags  and  1,437  barrels,  Boston. 

The  demand  for  potatoes  has  been  light  during  the  week.  Under  such  circum- 
stances holders  have  had  to  lower  their  prices  to  $8  per  barrel  and  to  5*  cents  per 
pound  for  those  packed  in  bags. 

EXCHANGES. 

New  York,  3  d/s.,  one-eighth  per  cent  premium. 
London,  s/d.,  $4,771  per  £. 
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CURRENT  EVENTS  OF  INTEREST  FROM  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Mr.  George  Mallett,  of  Valparaiso,  Chile,  has  submitted  the  following  notes  on 
trade  happenings  in  Chile  and  Argentina : — 

CHILEAN  STATE  RAILWAYS. 

The  railway  estimates  have  been  passed  by  Congress,  authorizing  the  raising 
of  a  loan  of  $20,000,000  to  be  spent  on  new  works,  improvement  of  existing  lines, 
acquisition  of  rolling  stock  and  equipage.  Twelve  millions  are  to  be  spent  on  improve- 
ments to  the  Northern  Central  railway. 

Studies  of  the  new  railway  (in  project)  from  Valparaiso  to  Santiago,  via  Casa- 
blanca, are  being  pushed  forward. 

An  expenditure  of  $400,000,  during  the  present  year  has  been  authorized  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  new  works  of  the  line  from  Lingue  to  Pichelemu. 

The  Intendente  of  the  province  of  Malleco  has  petitioned  the  Government  to 
give  prompt  attention  to  the  construction  of  the  new  line  connecting  Curacautin  with 
the  frontier  at  the  pass  of  Lonquimay,  with  a  view  to  facilitating  international  com- 
merce, between  Argentina  and  the  Arauco  carboniferous  region,  to  the  port  of  Lebu. 

COAL  TRADE. 

An  important  discovery  of  coal  of  first-class  quality  has  been  made  in  Malleco, 
within  three  kilometres  of  the  railway  station  of  Saboya,  and  varying  from  9  metres 
to  30  metres  below  the  surface.  This  find  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  most 
important  made,  owing  to  its  central  position  and  the  splendid  facilities  ready 
made. 

The  Intendente  of  the  province  of  Arauco,  whose  seat  is  at  Lebu,  has  submitted 
the  official  report  to  the  Supreme  Government,  of  the  results  of  the  investigations 
carried  out  by  the  State  mining  engineers,  re  the  coal  beds  existing  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Lebu.. 

The  report  gives  3,000  million  tons  as  the  estimated  stock,  but  the  local  engineers 
who  have  been  working  the  existing  mining  establishments  for  several  years,  declare 
there  is  not  less  than  5,000  millions. 

The  average  annual  consumption  of  coal  in  Chile  is  about  4,000,000  tons  and 
the  production  only  1,400,000  tons,  consequently  the  new  discoveries  are  of  consider- 
able importance,  in  view  of  probable  development  of  local  industries. 

NEW  COMPANIES. 

The  existence  has  been  officially  recognized,  and  the  statutes  approved,  of  the 
following  new  companies  : — 

Sociedad  Petrolifera  San  Juan  de  Magallanes,  with  a  capital  of  $2,400,000 
(exploiting  petroleum  springs  in  Patagonia). 

Fabrica  Nacional  de  Fosforos  de  Vina  del  Mar,  with  a  capital  of  $500,000  (manu- 
facture of  safety  matches). 

Sociedad  Jahuel  de  Aguas  Minerales  y  Balneario,  with  a  capital  of  a  million 
pesos  (to  take  over  mineral  water  springs,  table  water  factory,  and  medical  bathing 
establishment  in  the  Cordilleras). 

Compania  Danesa  Sud  Americana  Comercial,  with  headquarters  in  Valparaiso 
and  a  capital  £37,000  sterling. 
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A  new  company  has  been  formed  in  Antofagasta  with  a  capital  of  £800,000  ster- 
ling, to  exploit  the  nitre  oficina  "  Blanca  Encalada.'r 

A  North  American  Refrigerating  Company  has  purchased  in  Porto  Alegre,  Brazil, 
two  million  square  metres  of  land,  for  the  purpose  of  installing  there  a  model  freezing 
establishment. 

The  capital  of  the  company  is  five  million  dollars,  and  the  primary  business  in 
view  is  said  to  be  the  preparation  and  exportation  of  meat  to  Europe. 

SHIPPING  CONDITIONS. 

The  owners  of  the  Johnson  Line  of  Sweden  have  launched  the  first  of  their  new 
fleet  of  motor  vessels,  destined  for  regular  service  between  that  country  and  Chile. 
The  fleet  will  be  composed  of  eight  ships  of  8,000  tons  each.  The  first  one  is  named 
the  Valparaiso. 

"  The  South  American  Line "  established  in  Philadelphia  intend  opening  up  a 
regular  service  of  steamers  between  Philadelphia  and  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

FINANCIAL  UNDERTAKINGS. 

Argentina. — The  Chamber  of  Deputies  has  passed  the  Bill  empowering  the  Gov- 
ernment to  contract  a  loan  of  $200,000,000  gold  (Argentine)  for  the  consolidation  of 
the  foreign  debt. 

Bolivia. — Arrangements  are  now  complete  for  the  placing  of  a  loan  of  two  million 
four  hundred  thousand  dollars  with  the  firm  of  Chandler  &  Company,  N.Y.,  for  the 
execution  of  the  railway  from  La  Paz  to  Yungas. 

Panama. — The  Bank  of  Panama  has  suspended  payment.  The  directors  plead 
not  to  be  declared  bankrupt,  as  the  closing  is  said  to  be  entirely  due  to  the  extra- 
ordinary circumstances  existing  at  the  present  moment. 

SOUTH   AMERICAN   EXPORT  NOTES. 

Argentina. — During  1916  Argentina  exported  to  France  784,734  tons  of  oats,  and 
392,164  tons  to  other  countries. 

The  Italian  Government  has  purchased  200,000  tons  of  wheat  and  181,000  tons 
of  maize,  oats  and  linseed,  for  delivery  during  the  year. 

The  Minister  of  Finance  has  notified  the  Customs  officials  that  stricter  supervi- 
sion must  be  made,  to  prevent  the  exporting  of  metals,  hidden  in  grain  sacks,  which 
has  recently  been  denounced. 

There  has  been  exported  from  Argentine  ports  since  October  1,  150,000  bales  of 
wool,  100,000  of  which  have  gone  to  the  United  States. 

Chile. — During  1916  Chile  exported  to  Argentina  via  the  Transandine  Railway 
over  20,000,000  kilogrammes  of  merchandise. 

COMMERCIAL  MISSIONARY. 

There  is  at  present  on  tour  in  Chile,  a  delegate  from  the  Latin- American  Chamber 
of  Commerce  in  Great  Britain.  Having  made  the  round  of  the  Central  American 
Republics,  he  is  proceeding  eastward  to  Argentina  and  Brazil,  on  his  way  home  to 
London,  having  established  a  considerable  number  of  commercial  connections  in  this 
continent. 

SUGAR  INDUSTRY. 

A  scheme  is  under  development  for  the  cultivation  of  sugar  beet,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  River  Plate,  with  a  view  to  increasing  the  local  production  of  sugar. 
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EXPORTATION   OF  IRON. 

It  is  reported  that  an  influential  member  of  the  Argentine  Government  has 
obtained  a  permit  to  export  ten  thousand  tons  of  iron  rails  to  France. 

CATTLE  DISEASE. 

A  violent  epidemic  of  carbuncle  is  reported  to  have  broken  out  amongst  the 
cattle  in  the  province  of  Entre  Rios,  in  Argentina,  and  is  said  to  be  now  making  its 
appearance  in  Mendoza. 

An  outbreak  of  the  dreaded  "  picada "  amongst  the  Chilean  cattle  is  reported 
from  some  of  the  frontier  farms  in  the  central  provinces.  Steps  are  being  taken  to 
isolate  the  trouble  as  much  as  possible. 

LOCUSTS  IN  CHILE. 

An  appeal  has  been  made  to  the  Chilean  authorities  for  assistance  in  fighting  the 
invading  army  of  locusts,  which  crossing  the  Cordilleras  into  the  southern  central 
provinces,  after  laying  waste  the  Argentine  fields,  succeeded  in  making  serious  inroads 
into  the  Chilean  crops.  It  is,  however,  officially  reported  that  the  cost  of  fighting  the 
enemy  will  exceed  the  value  of  the  damage  done.  Consequently  matters  were  left  to 
take  their  course,  but  happily  nature  has  intervened  with  sudden  heavy  rains  and 
averted  a  calamity. 


RUSSIAN  GRAIN  ELEVATORS. 

The  United  States  Commerce  Report  states  that  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
gramme of  elevator  construction  prepared  by  the  State  Bank,  it  was  decided  to  give 
preference  to  building  of  elevators  in  the  following  Governments :  Orenburg,  Ufa, 
Samara,  Saratof,  Simbirsk,  Penza,  Tambof,  Voronezh,  and  the  northern  section  of 
the  Don  Cossacks  territory. 

It  was  proposed  to  build  in  these  Governments  a  total  of  82  elevators,  with  an 
aggregate  capacity  of  59,100,000  poods  (1,067,000  short  tons).  To  the  number  of 
elevators  proposed  for  immediate  construction  belong  also  two  internal  distributing- 
elevators — one  in  Moscow,  with  a  capacity  of  2,500,000  poods  (45,000  tons),  and 
another  in  Rybinsk,  with  a  capacity  of  3,000,000  poods  (54,000  tons).  Finally,  pur- 
suant to  a  decision  of  the  council  of  the  State  Bank  (February  4,  1916),  in  addition 
to  the  elevator  proposed  for  construction  in  Moscow  to  adjoin  the  Moscow-Kazan 
railroad,  it  was  decided  to  purchase  from  the  Ryazan-Ural  railroad  its  Moscow  elevator 
of  1,000,000  poods  (18,000  tons)  capacity.  Thus  the  total  number  of  elevators  in  the 
"  preferred  class  "  of  construction,  as  proposed  by  the  iState  Bank,  totalled  85,  with 
an  aggregate  capacity  of  65,600,000  poods  (1,185,000  tons). 

ELEVATORS  CONSTRUCTED  IN  1915. 

Up  to  January  1,  1915,  only  18  elevators  of  the  85  were  completed,  their  capacity 
aggregating  10,750,000'  poods  (194,000  tons).  In  1915,  47  elevators  were  under  con- 
struction with  a  capacity  of  37,000,000  poods  (668,000  tons),  of  which  24  were 
expected  to  be  completed' in  that  year.  However,  transportation  difficulties,  shortage 
of  building  material,  and  labour  problems,  coupled  with  the  general  abnormal  situation, 
necessitated  further  changes  in  the  original  plans,  and  the  opening  of  12  elevators 
planned  for  completion  in  1915  was  further  delayed.  In  view  of  the  above  it  was 
possible  to  place  into  service  only  12  elevators  with  a  total  capacity  of  7,500,000 
poods  (135,000  tons). 
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ADDITIONAL  ELEVATOR  CAPACITY  IN  1916. 

From  January  1  to  September  15,  1916,  10  elevators  were  placed  into  service 
with  a  total  capacity  of  7,450,000  poods  (135,000  tons) ;  six  were  constructed  by  the 
State  Bank  and  four  were  purchased  from  the  Kyazan-Ural  railroad.  Among  the 
elevators  placed  into  service  in  1916,  special  mention  should  be  made  of  one  con- 
structed by  the  State  Bank  in  Samara.  This  elevator  has  a  capacity  of  3,400,000 
poods  (61,000  tons)  and  is  the  largest  elevator  of  its  kind  in  Europe.  It  completes 
the  series  planned  for  the  territories  served  by  the  Samara-Zlatust  and  the  Tashkend 
railroads  in  the  central  Volga  region.  On  September  15,  1916,  27  elevators,  with  a 
total  capacity  of  '22,400,000  poods  (404,000  tons)  were  under  construction;  included 
in  this  number  was  one  under  construction  in  Moscow  with  a  capacity  of  2,500,000 
poods  (45,000  tons).  Thus,  of  a  total  of  85  elevators  planned  for  immediate  construc- 
tion, 40  elevators,  with  a  total  capacity  of  25,700,000  poods  (464,000  tons)  are  com- 
pleted and  open  for  use,  27  are  under  construction,  and  18  are  not  yet  begun. 

OTHER  ELEVATOR  PROJECTS. 

The  construction  programme  also  calls  for  the  building  of  seventy-seven  elevators 
regarded  as  being  of  secondary  importance,  with  a  capacity  of  62,750,000  poods 
(1,133,000  tons),  in  the  following  Governments:  Stavropol,  Kharkof,  Kazan,  Perm, 
and  Vyatka,  and  districts  of  the  territories  of  Kuban,  Ter,  and  Don  Cossacks.  In 
this  manner  it  is  proposed  to  have  a  series  of  162  elevators,  with  a  total  capacity  of 
128,3'5O,000  poods  (2,318,000  tons),  distributed  through  eighteen  Governments  and  one 
district  of  European  Russia  and  two  districts  of  the  Caucasus. 

In  view  of  the  many  efforts  of  cities  of  Western  Siberia  to  get  elevators  to  serve 
these  regions  the  State  Bank  is  now  carefully  studying  the  question  of  erecting  several 
elevators  in  that  part  of  the  Empire. 

OPERATIONS  OF  GRAIN  ELEVATORS. 

On  July  1,  1915,  the  elevators  contained  4,540,000  poods  (82,000  tons)  of  grain, 
or  22  per  cent  of  total  quantity  received  during  the  1914-15  season.  During  the  fiscal 
year  1915-16  the  total  grain  turnover  of  thirty-seven  elevators  in  service  amounted  to 
more  than  35,000,000  poods  (632,000  tons) ;  on  July  1,  1916,  they  contained  6,000,000 
poods  (108,000  tons),  or  17  per  cent  of  the  total  quantity  handled.  The  movement  of 
grain  for  this  year  was  more  brisk  than  in  the  1914-15  season. 

The  turnover  of  the  entire  series  of  elevators  for  the  last  three  years  is  shown  in  the 
following  table: — 

Number  of  Proportion  to 


Years.                                Elevators.             Turnover.  Capacity. 

Poods.           Tons.  Per  cent. 

1913-  14                                                                   13          5,507,000          99,000  90 

1914-  15                                                                   26        17,942,000        324,000  150 

1915-  16                                                                   37        35,660,000        644,000  220 


The  thirteen  elevators  of  the  State  Bank  that  were  in  operation  throughout  the 
three  years  showed  the  following  turnover  in  proportion  to  their  total  capacity: 

1913-  14,  90  per  cent;  1914-15,  250  per  cent;  1915-16,  260  per  cent.  Practically  all  the 
grain  handled  in  the  last  year  was  put  through  the  cleansing  process,  whereas  in 

1914-  15  but  three-fourths  of  it  was  handled  in  this  manner.  Only  little  over  half 
was  cleaned  in  1913-14. 
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THE  CUBAN  REVOLUTION. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Manzer,  representing  the  Dominion  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce and  the  New  Brunswick  Government  in  Havana,  states  that  there  has  been 
little  change  in  the  Cuban  situation  during  the  past  week  (March  30,  1917).  Govern- 
ment troops  have  had  a  number  of  encounters  with  bands  of  rebels  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  island. 

The  Cuban  Railway,  commonly  known  as  the  Van  Horne  Railway,  has  filed  claims 
against  the  Government  for  damage  done  to  their  property  during  the  revolt.  These 
claims  are  for  the  destruction  of  stations  at  Manajanabo,  Falcon,  Guayacanos, 
Baragua,  Marti,  Bartle,  Dominguez,  Yana,  Caratio,  Santa  Lucia,  Berrocal,  Jobabo, 
Songo,  Minas,  Lugareno,  Nuevitas,  Hatuey,  and  Seco.  The  destruction  by  explosives 
of  ninety-seven  steel  bridges,  the  destruction  of  section-house,  tank,  and  repair  shop  at 
Gaspar,  and  the  burning  of  a  large  quantity  of  constructive  material  at  Nuevitas. 

Market  Prices. 

The  following  prices  ruled  for  the  underlying  articles  mentioned  during  the 
week  of  March  30,  1917  :— 

Lumber. — Deliveries  are  light  and  prices  are  being  maintained.  Pine  is  quoted 
$38  to  $42  and  spruce  from  $34  to  $36  per  thousand  feet. 

Potatoes. — The  price  of  potatoes  has  fallen  considerably  in  the  last  two  weeks. 
Sales  are  being  made  this  week  at  $8.50  per  sack  of  180  pounds  c.i.f.  Havana.  The 
arrivals  this  week  include  2,450  sacks  from  Canada. 

Codfish. — Owing  to  the  difficulty  in  making  shipments  to  inland  towns  the  price 
of  codfish  has  declined  somewhat.  The  arrivals  this  week  include  750  cases  from 
Canada. 

Hay. — Deliveries  are  light  and  prices  are  firm.  Good  No.  2  is  quoted  at  $32  to 
$33  c.i.f.  Havana. 

Malt. — Arrivals  this  week  include  150  cases  from  Canada. 


PRICES  OF  FRUIT  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Mr.  J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Liverpool,  will  submit 
reports  on  apple  market  conditions  which  will  appear  from  time  to  time  in  the 
Weekly  Bulletin.  By  an  arrangement  with  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
the  Fruit  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  publishes  twice  each  week  cabled 
reports  on  prevailing  fruit  prices  in  Great  Britain  as  compiled  by  Mr.  Forsyth  Smith, 
with  the  assistance  and  co-operation  of  the  Canadian  cargo  inspectors  at  Liverpool, 
London,  Glasgow  and  Bristol.  These  semi-weekly  reports  may  be  obtained  on  appli- 
cation to  the  Department.  The  cables  referred  to  will  also  appear  in  the  Weekly 
Bulletin. 

Reports  received  gave  the  following  particulars  with  respect  to  the  fruit  markets 
of  Great  Britain: — 

All  prices  quoted  here  are  wholesale  unless  otherwise  stated. 

Manchester:  Sale  of  April  7.  Twenty-four  thousand  boxes  American  apples. 
Oregon  Newtowns,  Extra  Fancy  (size  125  to  163),  16  to  17s;  Winesaps  (size  125  to 
163),  16  to  17s;  Rome  Beauty,  Fancy  (size  125  to  163),  15s  6d;  New  York  Baldwins 
(best),  54s,  others  42s;  Maine  Ben  Davis,  No.  l's,  35  to  38s,  No.  2's,  33s  6d. 
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GOVERNMENT  NOTICES  AFFECTING  TRADE. 
Great  Britain. 

PROHIBITED  IMPORTS. 

Under  date  of  March  31,  1917,  the  following  cable  has  been  received  from  the 
Colonial  Office,  giving  a  list  of  the  importations  which  are  prohibited  into  the  United 
Kingdom  except  under  license.  This  proclamation  contained  in  the  cable  referred  to 
revokes  the  previous  proclamation  of  February^  24,  1917,  which  appeared  in  Weekly 
Bulletin  No.  684,  page  585,  and  No.  685,  page  645. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  principal  alterations  in  the  attached  proclamation  com- 
pared with  that  of  February  24  are  the  inclusion  of  all  toilet  preparations  under 
perfumery  and  of  dairy  as  well  as  agricultural  machinery.  The  prohibition  of  canned 
fruit  will  now  be  prohibited  unless  a  license  be  granted  by  the  Board  of  Trade  in 
London. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  articles  now  (April  12,  1917)  prohibited  to  be  imported 
into  the  United  Kingdom: — 

Aerated  mineral  and  table  waters. 
Aluminium,  manufactures  of. 
Aluminium  powder. 
Antimony. 

Apparel,  wearing  (not  waterproofed). 
Art,  works  of. 

Automatic  machines  for  the  retail  sale  of  any  article. 
Baskets  and  basketware. 
Baths  of  metal. 
Beer. 

Birds,  live,  including  quail  but  excluding  other  poultry  and  game. 

Bladders,  casings  and  sausage  skins. 

Bone,  horn,  ivory,  and  celluloid,  manufactures  of. 

Books,  printed  and  other  printed  matter,  including  printed  posters  and  daily  and 
weekly  and  other  periodical  publications  imported  otherwise  than  in  single  copies 
through  the  post. 

Boots  and  shoes  of  leather. 

Brooms  and  brushes. 

Bulbs,  flower  roots  and  plants,  trees  and  shrubs. 

Carpet  sweepers. 

Cash  registers. 

Cement. 

Chinaware. 

Clocks  and  parts  thereof. 
Cloisonne  wares. 
Cocoa. 

Cocoa,  preparations  of. 
Coffee,  raw. 
Cotton  yarn. 
Cotton  piece-goods. 
Cotton  hosiery. 

Cotton  lace  and  cotton  manufactures  of  all  kinds. 

Curios. 

Cutlery. 
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Diatomite  or  infusorial  earth. 
Earthenware  and  pottery. 
Embroidery  and  needlework. 
Fancy  goods  known  as  Paris  goods. 
Fatty  acids. 

Feathers,  ornamental  and  down. 

Fire  extinguishers. 

Flowers. 

Flowers,  artificial. 
Fruit,  fresh. 

Fruit,  canned,  bottled,  dried  and  preserved,  except  currants. 

Fruit,  raw  of  all  descriptions,  except  lemons  and  bitter  oranges,  almonds  and  nuts 
used  as  fruit. 

Furniture  and  joinery,  manufactured,  and  other  wood  manufactures. 

Glass  and  manufactures  of  glass. 

Gloves. 

Gold,  manufactured,  including  gold  coin  and  articles  consisting  partly  of  or  con- 
caining  gold,  except  gold  consigned  for  delivery  at  and  sale  to  the  Bank  of  England. 
Guns,  carbines  and  rifles  of  all  kinds. 
Hardware  and  hollowware. 
Hats  and  bonnets. 
Hides,  wet  and  dried. 
Horns  and  hoofs. 
Ice. 

Incandescent  gas  mantles. 

Ivory  vegetable. 

Jewellery  of  all  descriptions. 

Jute,  raw. 

Lawn  mowers. 

Lacquered  wares. 

Leather,  dressed  or  undressed,  and  manufactures  of  leather  other  than  belting. 
Linen  yarns  and  manufactures  thereof. 
Lobsters,  canned. 

Machine  tools  and  parts  thereof,  excluding  small  tools. 

Machinery,  agricultural  and  dairy. 

Matches. 

Mats  and  matting. 
Mops. 

Moss  litter. 
Motor-cars. 
Motor-chassis. 

Motor-cycles  and  parts  and  accessories  of  motor-cars  and  motor-cycles  (other  than 
tires). 

Musical  instruments,  including  gramophones  and  pianolas  and  other  similar 
instruments  and  accessories  and  component  parts  and  records  thereof. 
Oilcloth. 

Painters'  colours  and  pigments. 

Paper  and  cardboard,  including  strawboard,  pasteboard,  millboard  and  wood-pulp 
board. 

Paper,  manufactures  of,  and  cardboard  paper  and  of  materials  for  the  manufac- 
ture of,  including  wood-pulp,  esparto  grass,  linen  and  cotton  rags. 
Perfumery  and  toilet  preparations. 
Photographic  apparatus. 
Pictures. 

Prints  and  engravings. 
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Photographs  and  maps. 
Plated  and  gilt  wares. 
Kevolvers  and  pistols. 
Salmon,  canned. 
Salt. 

Sewing  machines. 
Silk. 

Silk,  artificial. 

Silk,  manufactures  of,  not  including  yarns. 

Silver,  manufactures  of,  other  than  silver  watches  and  silver  watch  cases. 

Skins  and  furs,  manufactures  of. 

Soap. 

Soya  beans. 

Spirits  and  strong  waters  of  all  kinds. 

Stereoscopes. 

Stones  and  slates. 

Stoves  and  ranges. 

Straw  envelopes  for  bottles. 

Straw  plating. 

Sugar,  articles  and  preparations  containing  sugar  used  for  food,  except  con- 
densed milk. 

Tanning  extracts  as  follows:   chestnut,  quebracho,  hemlock,  oak  and  mangrove 
extracts. 
Tea. 

Tobacco,  manufactured  and  unmanufactured,  including  cigars  and  cigarettes. 
Tomatoes. 

Toys,  games  and  playing  cards. 

Typewriters. 

Vacuum  cleaners. 

Vegetables  (canned,  dried,  bottled  and  preserved),  and  pickles. 
Wine. 

Wood  and  timber  of  all  kinds,  hewn,  sawn  or  split,  planed  or  dressed. 
Woollen  and  worsted  manufactures  of  all  kinds,  except  yarns. 
Wringers  and  mangels. 

Yeast. 
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TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  INTERPRETATIONS. 

New  Zealand. 

The  underlying  customs  decisions  issued  on  February  15,  1917,  by  the  New  • 
Zealand  Customs  Department,  Wellington,  have  been  forwarded  by  the  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner,  Mr.  W.  A.  Beddoe: — 

Note. — "Not  otherwise  enumerated"  appears  as  n.o.e.  ;  "other  kinds"  as  o.k.  ;  "articles 
and  materials  suited  only  for,  and  to  be  used  solely  in,  the  fabrication  of  goods  in  the  Domin- 
ion "  as  a.  &  m.s.    Articles  marked  thus  f  are  revised  decisions. 


Goods. 


A.  &  m.s.,  viz.  : — 

Brushes,  metal  ferrules  for- 
Copper  tubing,  tinned,  suit 
able  for  the  manufacture 
of  milking-machines. 
Elastic  thread  declared  for 
the  manufacture  of  surgical 
stockings,  abdominal  belts, 
etc. 

Paper  cloth,  woven,  declared 
.    solely  for  the  manufacture 
of  hats. 

Educational  apparatus,  etc., 
viz  : — 

Kindergarten  sheets  having 
Illustrations   of  animals, 
etc.,  printed  thereon. 
Cardboard   boxes,  jewellers', 
when  containing  a  pad  or 
tray  of  textile,    velvet,  or 
similar  material. 
Foundation  bolts,  over 2 1  in.  in 
length,  when  imported  with 
and  to  form  part  of  an  en- 
gine or  machine. 
Lamps,   ignition  (other  than 
such,  as  are  classed  as  artifi- 
cers tools  n.o.e.) — 
Imported  with  and  as  part  of 

an  oil-engine. 
Imported  separately. 
"Period,"  a  metallized  card- 
board (substitute  for  perfor- 
ated zinc). 
Scientific  apparatus,  viz.  : — 
"Field"  force -gauge,  for 
testing  the  striking-force 
of  shot-guns. 


Classification  under  Tariff 
and  Item  No. 


(-Asa&m.e  (482) 


As  educational  apparatus,  etc.  (441) 
As  fancy  goods  (127)  


As  part  of  the  engine  or  machine 
with  which  they  are  imported. 


As  parts  of  oil-engines  (169a). 

As  lamps  (122)  

As  n.o.e.  (483)  

As  scientific  apparatus  (280). . 


Rate  of  Dutv. 


General 
Tariff. 


Free. 


Free  

20  per  cent. 


10  per  cent. . 

20  per  cent. . 
Free  


Free. 


Preferential 
Surtax  on 
Foreign 
Goods. 


10  per  cent. 


10  per  cent. 
10  per  cent. 
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NOTES  ON  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

NORWEGIAN   WOOD-PULP   AND   PAPER  INDUSTRIES. 

(United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 

At  the  beginning  of  191G  the  price  for  the  usual  wet  mechanical  wood-pulp  was 
$13  per  metric  ton,  net,  f.o.b.  The  industry  in  the  northern  part  of  Sweden  in  the 
latter  part  of  1915  had  ceased  to  be  a  factor  in  the  few  remaining  markets  of  the 
world  on  account  of  the  exorbitant  freight  rates  and  the  severe  weather  conditions  that 
existed  in  the  Baltic,  where  navigation  closed  much  sooner  than  usual.  As  a  result 
of  this,  stocks  of  wood-pulp  from  the  northern  district  of  Sweden  began  to  accumulate 
and  had  a  depressing  influence  on  the  market,  as  sooner  or  later  these  large  stocks 
would  be  released. 

The  stocks  on  hand  in  Norway  had  all  been  disposed  of  when  a  decline  in  Baltic 
freights  occurred,  which  was  immediately  taken  advantage  of  by  the  mills  in  Northern 
Sweden,  and  the  accumulated  stocks  were  shipped  to  market  and  absorbed.  After  this 
the  market  assumed  a  much  stronger  tone. 

When  Great  Britain  placed  a  limitation  on  the  amount  of  wood-pulp  that  could 
be  imported  into  that  country  the  market  was  only  temporarily  affected  and  prices 
began  to  rise  until  at  the  end  of  the  year  they  had  reached  from  $17.42  to  $20.10 
per  ton,  f.o.b.,  for  prime  wet  mechanical  wood-pulp. 

This  considerable  rise  in  prices  has  not,  however,  brought  with  it  a  corresponding 
rise  in  profits,  because  of  the  large  increase  in  the  price  of  all  the  raw  materials  and 
the  high  cost  and  scarcity  of  labour. 

As  the  paper  factories  of  England  and  France  in  the  last  quarter  of  1915  had 
managed  partly  to  resume  operations  they  found  their  sources  of  supply  of  cellulose 
confined  to  Norway  and  Sweden.  This  demand  resulted  in  depleted  stock  on  hand 
at  the  beginning  of  1916. 

The  prices  were  then  from  $80.40  to  $87.10,  f.o.b.,  for  bleached  sulphite,  $61  to 
$64  for  easy  bleaching  sulphite,  and  $53  to  $60  for  strong  sulphite  per  ton,  net,  f.o.b. 

Toward  the  end  of  January,  1916,  the  Swedish  Government  placed  an  embargo 
on  the  export  of  chemical  pulp,  and  while  dispensations  could  be  granted  they  were 
conceded  only  to  a  very  limited  extent. 

This  measure  brought,  of  course,  the  Norwegian  industry  into  a  favourable 
position ;  the  demand  being  thus  centred  on  Norway,  prices  commenced  to  increase  and 
culminated  in  June  and  July,  1916,  with  $214.40  to  $241.20  for  bleached  sulphite, 
$187.60  for  easy  bleaching,  $167.50  for  strong  sulphite,  and  $134  for  sulphate,  per  ton, 
net,  f.o.b.  1916  delivery.    Only  moderate  quantities  were  sold  at  these  prices,  however. 

In  the  course  of  the  following  months  the  market  became  weaker ;  this  was  caused 
mainly  by  increased  imports  to  France  and  England  from  Canada  and  the  United 
States  and  partly  by  the  expectation  that  the  Swedish  Government  would  repeal  the 
embargo  on  cellulose. 

Toward  the  end  of  1916  the  British  Government  restricted  importation  of  cellulose 
to  50  per  cent  of  the  normal  import  in  1914;  this  limitation  had  formerly  been  66| 
per  cent.  Toward  the  end  of  the  year  there  was  quite  a  brisk  demand  from  the 
United  States  and  the  year  closed  with  prices  of  $147.40  for  easy  bleaching  sulphite, 
$134  for  strong  sulphite,  and  $120.60  for  strong  sulphate,  per  ton,  net,  f.o.b. 

Most  of  the  paper  factories  in  Norway  found  that  the  results  for  1916  were  the 
best  in  the  history  of  the  industry,  and  these  results  were  obtained  in  spite  of  many 
difficulties. 

In  the  paper  industry  the  lean  years  have  been  the  rule  and  the  good  years  the 
exception.  There  have  hardly  been  any  exceptions  since  the  Boer  War,  and  most 
of  the  factories  have  invariably  given  poor  returns  to  the  shareholders. 

At  the  beginning  of  1916  the  market  was  strong  with  a  rising  tendency  and  the 
prospects  were  for  a  brisk  demand,  especially  from  Norway's  best  customer,  Great 
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Britain,  and  also  from  Australia,  South  America,  Cuba,  East  Indies,  China,  and 
Japan.  Orders  also  came  from  the  new  markets  in  France  and  Eussia,  which  stiffened 
the  market  still  more.  The  factories  were  working  under  full  pressure  in  all  depart- 
ments, many  increased  their  capital,  and  several  new  ones  were  started. 

The  outlook  was  most  promising  when  all  sorts  of  difficulties  commenced  to  arise. 
First  came  stricter  enforcement  of  the  embargo  on  the  export  of  coal  from  Great 
Britain,  threatening  complete  stoppage  to  the  paper  industry.  Then  came  the  serious 
rise  in  the  freights  and  marine  insurance.  This,  of  course,  had  a  tendency  to  reduce 
exports;  foreign  exchange  decreased  in  value;  the  prices  of  all  supplies  and  raw  material 
increased  and  became  more  difficult  to  obtain.  It  did  not  make  much  difference  how 
great  a  margin  was  added  for  profits  in  the  estimates,  these  additions  to  cost  seemed 
to  absorb  them  and  thus  made  business  unsatisfactory.  On  account  of  the  low  rates 
of  exchange  contracts  were  made  in  Norwegian  currency  or  indirectly  so  by  stipulating 
a  fixed  rate  of  exchange.  Many  disputes  arose  with  foreign  purchasers,  but  the 
export  association  succeeeded  in  establishing  a  concise  terminology  in  the  contracts, 
which  obviated  much  of  the  trouble. 

About  the  middle  of  the  year  all  tbe  markets  seemed  to  become  slack  at  once. 
England's  policy  of  saving  and  economy  resulted  in  the  passing  of  a  law  restricting 
imports  of  paper  to  663  per  cent  of  its  normal  imports  which  later  was  reduced  to 
50  per  cent.  The  high  prices  had  also  the  effect  of  increasing  American  and  Japanese 
competition. 

The  prices  on  printing  paper  were  fluctuating,  and  after  Canadian  paper  had 
entered  competition  in  South  American  and  other  markets  the  prices  here  reached  a 
minimum,  below  which  the  factories  do  not  care  to  go  under  present  conditions. 

The  trade  in  packing  paper  remains  also  very  quiet,  but  the  factories  do  not  seem 
disposed  to  force  any  goods  on  the  market  and,  if  necessary,  prefer  to  reduce  the 
output. 

At  the  present  high  level  of  materials  and  the  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  some 
of  them,  the  factories  are  not  inclined  to  enter  into  any  business  that  does  not  promise 
reasonable  profits. 

Labour  caused  many  difficulties  in  the  paper  industry.  On  account  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  many  new  industries  in  the  last  two  years  it  has  been  difficult  to  obtain 
the  necessary  labour.  The  situation  was  especially  difficult  after  the  strike  in  June 
when  a  great  many  of  the  strikers  started  to  work  in  other  lines. 

Several  of  the  paper  factories  went  into  new  hands  during  the  year,  some  increased 
their  capital,  and  some  consolidation  has  been  going  on. 

SUPPLY  OF  HOPS  TO  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  High  Commissioner's  office  has  furnished  the  following  statement  of  the  regis- 
tered supply  of  hops  from  abroad  in  the  months  of  January,  1915,  1916,  and  1917, 
showing  the  countries  of  consignment  and  the  ports  of  importation  in  the  United 
Kingdom : — 

1915.  1916.  1917. 

Cwts.  Cwts.  Cwts. 


Belgium   1,067  4,775 

France                                                                     648  1,306  — 

United  States                                                         15,863  23,999  1,081 

Tasmania      62 

New  Zealand       140 

Canada                                                                    290  143  — 


16,801  26,515  6,058 


London                                                                   15,972  24,733  6,058 

Liverpool   175    — 

Folkestone   80  — 

Southampton..    ..   _     137  — 

Glasgow                                                                   654  1,565  — 


16,801  26,515  6,058 
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THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  DOLLS  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

(South  African  Commerce  and  Manufacturers'  Record.) 

The  Manufacture  and  Sales  Value  of  an  Unbreakable  Doll. 

Of  late  years  there  has  been  a  great  change  in  the  kind  and  quality  of  these 
popular  toys,  in  response  to  a  distinct  trend  of  opinion,  the  ordinary  doll,  with  an 
expressionless  face,  and  dressed  in  an  altogether  impossible  style,  has  given  place  to 
a  toy  with  a  good  head  and  body,  pleasing  features,  and  dressed  in  the  latest  fashion. 
Again,  the  day  has  passed  when  the  wax  doll,  with  real  but  easily  detachable  hair, 
brings  joy  to  the  heart  of  its  infant  possessor.  Instead,  the  doll  commonly  called 
unbreakable  has  come  to  the  fore,  to  the  joy  of  the  "kiddies,"  and  the  satisfaction  of 
the  much  harrassed  parent  of  limited  means. 

A  Really  Unbreakable  Doll. 

But  all  dolls  are  not  unbreakable — although  possessing  excellent  wearing  qualities. 

A  truly  unbreakable  doll  is  much  to  be  desired,  and  a  certain  Cape  Town  firm 
has  provided  the  purchasing  public  with  a  toy  that  will  stand  pretty  nearly  any 
strain,  except  a  determined  onslaught  with  a  coke  hammer.  This  doll  can  be  knocked 
about  ad  libitum,  even  to  the  extent  of  testing  the  qualities  of  a  cement  floor,  and 
emerge  triumphant  from  the  ordeal.  That  is  what  makes  them  so  popular  with  the 
stores.  They  can  be  offered  to  patrons  in  the  full  consciousness  that  they  will  achieve 
all  that  is  claimed  for  them. 

At  this  juncture  a  brief  tour  of  the  firm's  factory  will  be  of  special  interest  as 
proving  that  scientific  methods  of  manufacture  make  for  quality  all  the  time. 

How  the  Doll  is  Made. 

The  first  process  in  the  manufacture  is  the  moulding  of  the  heads  and  hands. 
This  is  carried  out  by  means  of  special  moulds  into  which  is  poured  a  plaster  called 
u  Sepias,"  and  made  from  a  secret  recipe  known  only  to  the  immediate  heads  of  the 
concern.  When  thoroughly  dried  out,  this  plaster  sets  like  iron,  and  no  other  make 
of  doll  can  be  just  the  same.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  firm  has  met  with 
such  success  since  the  starting  of  its  operations.  This  department  is  under  the  imme- 
diate charge  of  an  expert  moulder,  who  was  trained  in  Canada,  France  and  Germany, 
holding  the  position  of  moulder  in  some  of  the  largest  doll  factories  in  those  coun- 
tries. Coming  to  South  Africa  some  ten  years  ago,  he  has  studied  conditions  in  this 
country  in  much  detail,  and  to-day  stands  in  the  forefront  of  expert,  scientific 
moulders. 

In  another  part  of  the  factory,  sewing  machines  are  hard  at  work  producing 
bodies,  arms  and  legs  ready  for  stuffing.  The  stuffing  process  is  not  difficult,  but 
requires  the  exercise  of  great  care,  and  every  body  and  limb  that  is  completed,  is 
thoroughly  inspected  before  passing  to  the  assembling  room. 

In  this  latter  department  the  head  is  securely  fastened  to  the  body,  and  is  passed 
on  to  the  painting  room,  where  the  hair,  cheeks,  eyes,  and  mouth  are  coloured,  the 
paint  being  laid  over  a  flesh-coloured  ground,  and  varnished.  After  drying,  the 
partly-finished  doll  is  returned  to  the  assembling  room  where  the  arms  and  legs  are 
put  on.  There  are  one  or  two  interesting  points  about  this.  On  the  outside  of  each 
limb  a  tin-plate  is  affixed,  a  steel  wire  being  passed  right  through  both  limbs  and 
body  and  securely  fastened  on  the  outside.  This  gives  great  strength  and  durability 
such  as  is  seldom  found  in  moderately-priced  dolls. 

The  final  process  is  dressing.  In  the  machine-room,  piles  of  material  of  all 
shades  of  colour  and  texture  are  made  up  into  dresses  of  varying  styles  and  qualities, 
which  are  fitted  on  the  dolls  according  to  grade.  It  is  an  interesting  room,  in  charge 
of  an  expert  dressmaker  who  designs  all  the  styles,  whether  ordinary,  special  or 
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national.  The  dresses  are  not  merely  laid  on  the  dolls  and  kept  in  place  with  pins. 
They  are  fitted  properly,  and  for  the  most  part  are  one-piece  garments,  as  these  are 
more  satisfactory  and  give  better  results.  The  higher  grade  dolls — those  of  the  more 
expensive  kinds — are  fully  dressed,  with  underclothing  and  shoes;  baby  dolls  are 
clothed  in  long  dresses  and  wear  bonnets. 

It  will  be  seen  that  by  the  time  each  doll  has  passed  the  inspector — all  dolls 
with  flaws  being  eliminated — the  boxes  which  line  the  packing  room — each  holding 
six  dolls,  all  differently  dressed — contain  none  but  the  best  In  point  of  quality  and 
style.    So  much  for  the  general  stock  lines. 

Over  and  above  those  already  mentioned,  the  firm  produces  special  designs  of 
dolls  "  to  order."  These  can  be  dressed  in  any  style  required :  National  costumes 
of  England,  Holland,  Ireland,  Scotland,  France,  America  ("Uncle  Sam"),  Greece, 
etc.,  whilst  special  dolls  such  as  Esquimaux,  etc.,  are  made.  Larger  sizes  than  those 
catalogued  are  made  to  special  order.  But  this  does  not  exhaust  the  toy  resources 
of  the  firm.  That  popular  seller,  the  "  Teddy  bear,"  is  a  stock  line,  whilst  woolly 
dogs,  cats,  horses,  elephants,  etc.,  with  wooden  carts  and  wagons  are  also  manu- 
factured. 

IMPORTATION  OF  LIVE  ANIMALS  INTO  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  following  account,  furnished  by  the  High  Commissioners  office  in  London, 
shows  the  registered  supply  of  live  animals  from  abroad  in  the  months  of  January, 
1916  and  191 7,  the  countries  of  consignment,  and  the  ports  of  importation  in  the 
LTnited  Kingdom: — 


Oxen  and  Bulls. 

Cows. 

Calves. 

1910. 

1917. 

1916. 

1917. 

1916. 

1917. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No 

12 

14 

no 

118 

3 

5 

12 

14 

60 

118 

3 

5 

ITALIAN  TRADE  POINTERS. 

(The  London  Times.) 

If  the  hope  of  filling  the  place  left  vacant  by  the  German  has  proved  impossible 
of  immediate  realization,  that  does  not  mean  that  there  is  no  chance  of  improving 
the  situation.  This  at  least  is  possible :  to  show  an  interest  in  the  Italian  market,  to 
study  its  requirements  and  answer  its  questions.  It  is,  no  doubt,  unreasonable  of 
Italian  traders  to  expect  that  their  urgent  need  of  certain  commodities  should  be 
considered  in  preference  to  the  far  more  urgent  needs  of  the  war,  but  it  is  still  more 
unreasonable  of  British  traders  to  expect  to  do  business  later  on  unless  they  take  some 
trouble  to-day — unless,  at  the  very  least,  they  make  a  point  of  answering  inquiries. 
It  may  be  very  annoying  for  a  British  merchant  or  manufacturer  to  be  assailed  by 
demands  with  which  he  cannot  at  present  comply.  His  irritation  may  be  excused 
but  it  is  a  pity  he  should  carry  it  to  the  extent  of  offending  would-be  customers  by 
flatly  ignoring  their  efforts  to  buy  his  wares. 

This  presentation  of  the  case  may  seem  exaggerated,  and,  in  a  sense,  of  course,  it 
is.  I  do  not  mean  that  all  British  traders,  or  most,  put  the  inquiries  of  intending 
clients  in  the  waste-paper  basket  when  they  know  they  cannot  carry  out  any  more 
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orders.  But  I  do  mean  that  repeated  applications  on  the  part  of  many  Italians  do  not 
even  meet  with  the  courtesy  of  a  reply.  Numerous  complaints  of  the  kind  have  been 
reported  to  me,  and  it  may  be  said  that  many  Italians  have  quite  given  up  the  idea  of 
replacing  German  by  British  goods.  They  are  waiting,  more  or  less  patiently,  for 
the  reopening  of  the  old  channels  of  trade,  for  it  seems  to  them  that  there  is  little 
indication  of  any  satisfactory  new  channel  being  dug.  It  cannot  be  dug  during  the 
war.  They  know  that.  But  they  do  not  see  much  evidence  of  an  inclination  to  dig, 
or  even  to  buy  spades. 

BRITISH  IMPORTS  OF  DAIRY  PRODUCE. 

The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  has  furnished  the  following  return  of 
the  registered  supply  of  butter,  cheese,  and  eggs  from  abroad  in  the  United  Kingdom 
in  the  months  of  January,  1916,  and  1917,  showing  the  countries  of  consignment  and 
the  ports  of  importation : —  • 


— 

Butter. 

Cheese. 

19 1G. 

1917. 

1916. 

1917. 

1916. 

1917. 



Cwt. 

32,859 
471 

on-' 

Hi 
104,381 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Gt.  Hnd. 

48 
1,512 

81,088 

Gt.  Hnd. 
_ 

51, 188 
6,501 

341,872 

54,996 
41, 93<> 
525 
10 

23,891 
•     1, 285 

51 

72,957 

12 

104,463 
17 
7,936 
4,  413 

2 

Netherlands  

130 
3,964 

1,011 
477 
673 

34,941 
780 
539 

13,409 

Switzerland  

'l.iis' 

476,218 
20,340 
16,527 

291,946 

Italy  

1,493 

50 

Egypt  :  

United  States  

116 

10,697 

16,966 

12,439 

20, 709 

10,533 
5,983 
1,841 
269 

19 

385 

'4o 
4,800 
2,400 

600 

Natal  

British  India   

31 

Australia: — 

402 
19,590 
5,176 
4,175 
59, 106 
6 

5,543 
40,069 
19, 180 
22, 255 
65,907 

6,850 

New  South  Wales   . 

Queensland  

"'66,377' 
40, 405 

"64,' 408 
128,602 

Deduct  to  correct- 

235,713 

251,692 

305, 956 

127,414 
97 

242, 165 

1,145,772 

595,215 

Total   

251,692 

305,956 

127,317 

242,165 

1,145,772 

595,215 
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Ports  of  Importation. 


Butter. 

Cheese. 

Eggs. 

1916. 

1917. 

1916. 

1917. 

1916. 

1917. 



London  

Cwt. 

131,235 
11,055 

Cwt. 

149,995 
44,397 
453 

Cwt. 

92,024 
21,122 
5,101 

Cwt. 

183,670 
22,604 
18,185 

Gt.  Hnd. 

363, 936 
283,978 
2,484 
747 

Gt.  Hnd. 

358,085 
95,788 
3,000 

36 
■j 

648 
13 
2,342 

.12 
1,434 
3,385 

1 

909 

10 

35, 944 
7 

23, 150 
100 

25, 553 
4,413 
441 

40, 738 
77 

25,595 
23 
17,136 
3,960 

323 
21,550 

OU, i iO 

3,559 
210,756 
12,270 
9,3:6 

lo, Oo4 

1,300 
165,008 
3,012 
6,060 

Harwich  

Hull  

Newcastle  

Southampton   

3,497 
4,154 
2, 035 
194 
784 
3,583 

2,' 549 

198,051 

28,490 

Leith  

Belfast. . . .  

21,403 

629 
570 

29,887 

'  15,908 

Total    

251,692 

305,956 

127,317 

242,165 

1,145,772 

595,215 

PILFERING  OF  CARGO. 

(United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 

It  is  reported  that  thefts  through  pilfering  has  attained  serious  proportions,  and 
in  this  connection  the  following  letter,  published  in  a  local  paper,  from  the  secretary 
of  the  South  African  Steam  Conference,  addressed  to  the  secretary  of  the  South 
x\frican  Merchants'  Committee  in  London  for  the  information  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  will  be  of  interest  to  American  manufacturers  and  shippers: — 

"  You  are  no  doubt  aware  that  pilferage  of  cargo  has  lately  attained  very  serious 
proportions,  and,  owing  to  the  large  number  of  hands  through  which  goods  pass,  it  is 
a  difficult  matter  to  localize  the  thefts  or  to  prevent  them,  in  spite  of  the  strenuous 
efforts  which  the  lines  have  made. 

"  As  this,  however,  is  a  matter  in  which  both  shippers  and  shipowners  are  equally 
concerned,  I  have  been  asked  to  put  before  you  a  suggestion  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  lines,  would  tend  to  reduce  pilferage  to  a  considerable  extent.  As  you  are 
aware,  some  manufacturers  make  a  practice  of  using  the  outside  of  packages  for 
advertising  purposes,  and  in  other  cases  some  shippers  are  accustomed  to  indicate  on 
the  packages  the  nature  of  the  contents.  For  instance,  cases  of  boots  may  have 
stenciled  on  them  that  they  contain,  say,  'pairs  men's  boots.'  There  is  no  doubt  that 
this  is  a  direct  incentive  to  pilferage,  as  such  marking  at  once  attracts  the  attention 
of  thieves,  whereas  if  no  indication  appeared  on  the  package,  the  possibility  of  loss 
would"  certainly  be  minimized. 

"  The  lines  hope  that  your  committee  will  see  their  way  to  take  this  matter  up 
both  with  manufacturers  and  shippers,  as  they  feel  sure  that  the  shipment  of  goods  in 
plain  packages  without  indication  of  contents  would  be  found  to  have  a  very  good  effect 
in  checking  pilferage. 

"  Another  method  which  has  been  found  effective  in  actual  practice,  when  the 
goods  of  a  certain  mark  are  regularly  pilfered,  is  to  alter  the  mark,  as,  in  cases  where 
some  commodity  is  shipped  under  various  marks,  such  marks  as  are  well  known  are 
regularly  pilfered,  while  other  marks  are  immune." 
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IMPORTS  OF  FRESH  AND  REFRIGERATED  MEAT  INTO  GREAT  BRITAIN. 


The  following  return,  furnished  by  the  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  in 
London,  shows  the  registered  supply  of  fresh  and  refrigerated  meat  from  abroad  in 
the  months  of  January,  1916  and  1917,  and  also  the  countries  of  consignment  and 
the  ports  of  importation  in  the  United  Kingdom : — 


Netherlands  

France  

China  

United  States   

Chile  

Brazil  

Uruguay  

Argentine  Republic 
Cape  of  Good  Hope . 

Natal  

Australia — 

Victoria  

New  South  Wales  . . 

Queensland   

New  Zealand  

Canada   


Deduct  to  correct — 
Argentine  Republic. 

Victoria  

New  South  Wales. . 

Queensland  

New  Zealand  


London  

Liverpool.  .  . . 

Bristol   

Cardiff    . .  . 
Folkestone . . . 
Harwich  . . . 
Southampton 
Glasgow  


Deduct  to  correct: 

London  

Liverpool  

Cardiff  


Beef. 


1916. 


Cwt. 


28 


154 
41,260 


4,878 
12,610 
345,356 
230 
400 


4,069 
14,978 
47,829 
10,700 

482,500 

103 


482,500 


1S4,698 
223,653 
729 
62 


28 
71,615 
1,715 


482,500 


103 


482,397 


191/ 


Cwt. 


74,827 


2,577 
11,342 
181,457 


166 

3-3 
8,206 
31,369 
23,134 
18,386 


351,847 
7 

154 
19,182 


351,847 


214,572 
129,049 
4,531 


3,695 


351,847 
19,336 


332,504 


Mutton. 


1916. 


Cwt. 


20,487 


1,285 
65,489 
7 


2,339 
33,907 
9,711 
253,244 


386.471 


3,050 
2,997 
161 
584 


386,471 


308,999 
75,605 


2 

L865 


3S6,471 

3,050 
3.158 
584 


379,679 


1917 


Cwt. 
4,045 


8,574 
44,386 


3,803 
32,810 
12,022 
110,103 


215,743 
8,497 


215,743 


207,393 
6,565 


1,785 


21.\  743 


,497 


207,246 


Pork. 


1916. 


Cwt. 

591 

52 

'  25, 371 ' 


2,504 


1,021 
29,539 


29,539 


4,221 
24,009 
718 


591 


29,539 


29,539 


GENERAL   TRADE  NOTES. 

(British  and  South  African  Export  Gazette.) 

Natives  of  British  East  Africa  are  rich  in  flocks  and  herds. 
A  college  of  agriculture  is  to  be  established  in  Pretoria. 

Machinery  and  plant  purchased  by  the  mines  of  the  Hand  during  1915  \va>  valued 
at  £606,682. 
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Some  10,000  cases  of  eggs  (each  containing  30  dozen)  were  exported  from  South 
Africa  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  1916. 

Diamonds  to-day  command  a  higher  price  than  ever  they  did,  due  to  the  South 
African  industry  being  rigidly  controlled. 

The  volume  of  electrical  business  in  South  Africa  depends  very  largely  upon  the 
opening  and  equipment  of  new  mines. 

Wool  shipped  direct  from  South  Africa  to  the  United  States  in  1914  amounted 
-to  £20,000.    In  1915  the  figure  was  £1,500,000. 

Cape  Town  and  the  Western  Province  supply  in  large  numbers  all  the  classes  of 
wagons,  and  carriages  used  in  South  Africa. 

The  Cape  Explosive  Works,  Limited,  have  contracts  for  ten  years  ahead  to  supply 
dynamite  to  nearly  all  the  Rand  mining  groups. 

Salt  imported  into  what  was  German  East  Africa  is  now  subject  to  an  impost  of 
2-75  roubles  per  100  gross. 

Walvis  Bay  has  been  practically  rebuilt  during  the  war. 

The  chief  railway  in  "  German "  East  Africa  is  the  central  line  from  Dar-es- 
Salaam  to  Kigoma,  lake  Tanganyika.    It  took  nine  years  to  build  and  cost  £5,850,000.. 

Imports  into  Uganda  during  1915-16  of  goods  from  the  United  Kingdom  fell  off 
£5,803,  but  those  from  the  United  States  increased  by  £50,006  and  those  from  Holland! 
by  £24,375. 

The  first  consignment  of  cocoa  exported  from  the  Government  plantation,  Kam- 
pala, realized  80  shillings  per  cwt. 

Samples  of  ceara  rubber  from  Nigeria  subjected  to  tests  at  the  Imperial  Institute 
have  been  valued  by  brokers  at  remunerative  prices. 

A  French  syndicate,  specially  interested  in  the  electrical  and  mechanical  trades, 
intends  to  establish  branches  in  South  Africa,  where  stocks  would  be  carried. 

Firms  proceeding  to  "  German  "  East  Africa  to  open  up  business  embark  on  such 
enterprises  at  their  own  risk,  and  no  compensation  will  be  given  by  the  Government 
in  respect  of  losses  sustained. 

The  customs  is  Somaliland's  main  source  of  revenue. 

^The  new  cotton  crop  in  Uganda  is  expected  to  break  all  records. 

Tobacco  grown  in  Nyasaland  and  Rhodesia  resembles  very  closely  the  American 

leaf. 

The  quality  of  the  Zanzibar  cocoanut  is  of  very  high  grade  if  the  copra  is  properly 
cured. 

Nyasaland  has  at  last  got  an  ice  factory,  and  ice  can  be  bought  in  Blantyre  at 
3s.  9d.  for  40  pounds. 

When  war  broke  out  Germany  was  taking  44  per  cent  of  Nigeria's  products. 
They  now  come  to  England. 

The  year  before  the  war  imports  into  "  German  *  East  Africa  were  valued  at 
£2,668,000  and  exports  at  £1,778,000. 

In  Mauritius  at  the  end  of  1915  there  were  120  miles  of  railway,  432  miles  of 
telegraphs,  and  120  miles  of  telephones. 

The  prickly  pear  in  Queensland  is  being  gassed  with  arsenic  trichloride.  The 
pest  might  be  tackled  similarly  in  South  Africa. 

Direct  foreign  trade  with  "German"  East  Africa  will  be  controlled ■  from  two 
ports  only  for  the  present — Tanga  and  Dares^Salaam. 

The  old  trading  station  on  the  island  of  Monzambique  (formerly  the  capital  of 
Portuguese  East  Africa),  shows  signs  of  renewed  prosperity. 

In  "  German  "  East  Africa  the  ports  of  Pangani,  Suadani,  and  Bagamoyo  are 
now  open  for  coastwise  traffic  only,  no  foreign  trade  being  allowed. 

It  was  a  timely  announcement  the  other  day  by  Mr.  Walter  Long,  Colonial 
Secretary,  that  "  never  again  "  is  Germany  to  be  allowed  a  footing  in  Africa. 

Efforts  are  being  made  in  British  East  Africa  to  grow  kapok,  a  kind  of  silk 
cotton  which  flourishes  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  New  Zealand,  and  Japan.  There 
is  now  a  big  demand  for  it  in  Europe. 
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After  the  war  there  are  certain  to  be  great  trading  and  commercial  developments 
in  Central  Africa,  the  Belgian  Congo,  and  French  Equatorial  Africa.  A  new  railway 
will  probably  be  constructed  from  a  point  above  Beira  through  to  Nyasaland. 

The  Director  of  Agriculture,  Northern  Provinces  of  Nigeria,  states  that  the  soil 
and  climate  of  Bessa  appear  to  be  admirably  suited  to  ceara  rubber,  but,  owing  to  the 
cost  of  labour  required  for  its  tapping  and  preparation,  European  plantations  are 
out  of  the  question.  It  might  be  possible,  however,  for  plantations  to  be  worked 
profitably  by  the  natives  themselves. 

SHORTAGES   IN   AMERICAN   LUMBER  CARGOES. 

(United  States  Commerce  Reports — Translation.) 

In  1915,  as  in  previous  years,  many  complaints  were  presented  by  captains  of 
Norwegian  sailing  vessels  at  Swansea,  Wales,  about  wood  cargoes  from  the  United 
States  and  Canadian  ports.  The  substance  of  these  complaints  was  that  the  captains 
were  forced  to  sign  the  bills  of  lading  which  were  presented  to  them  according  to 
the  conditions  in  the  contracts,  although  the  tallies  effected  by  the  ship's  officers  in 
the  port  of  loading  showed  considerable  differences  from  the  tallies  of  the  exporters. 
It  is  advisable  for  the  Norwegian  owners  of  sailing  vessels  to  consider  these  circum- 
stances in  closing  contracts  for  wood  cargoes  from  these  countries.  The  losses 
incurred  on  this  account  may  amount  to  several  hundred  pounds  sterling  in  each 
case,  because  the  steamer  must  pay  for  the  difference  between  the  quantity  taken 
aboard  according  to  the  bill  of  lading,  and  the  quantity  unloaded,  even  if  it  is 
evident  that  the  quantity  given  in  the  bill  of  lading  was  not  placed  on  board  the 
steamer. 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 

Quantity  of  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators, 
and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 


Prepared  by  Inspection  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


Week  ending  April  5,  1917. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

Bushels. 

2,038,224 
214,492 
306, 609 
189,863 
201,044 

2,193,583 
640,740 
446,472 
515.150 
272,387 

2,499,454 
118,458 
526,975 
101,331 

Barley. 

Flax. 

Totals. 

Fort  William  — 
C.P.R  

Bushels. 

4,648,2% 
1.113,369 

915,099 
1,127,680 
1,003.^88 
3,258,050 
1,293,668 

863,190 
1,053,900 

703,003 

4,685,005 
297,469 
2,002,494 
89,245 

Bushels. 

246, 102 
56,730 
39,140 
40,346 
32,867 
141,340 
100,455 
25,729 
41,392 
51,654 

'411,223 

30,002 
78,797 

Bushels. 

172^488 
251,234 

Bushels. 

6,932,552 
1,557,079 
1,512,082 
1,357,889 
1,773,028 
5,676,958 
2,034,862 
1,400,980 
1,600,442 
1,089,787 

7,757,548 
591,978 

2,763,298 
190,576 

Consolidated  Elevator  Co  

Empire  Elevator  Co  

Ogilvie  Flour  Mills  Co  

Western  Terminal  Elevator  Co  

G.T.  Pacific  

535,429 
83,985 

Grain  Growers'  Grain  Co  

Fort  William  Elevator  Co  

60,589 

62,743 

161,866 
146,049 
155,032 

Eastern  Terminal  Elevator  Co  

Thunder  Bay  Elevator  Co  

Port  Arthur- 
Port  Arthur  Elevator  Co  

D.  Horn  &  Co  

Dominion  Government  Elevator  .  .  . 
Grain  afloat  

Total  Terminal  Elevators  

Saskatoon  Doin.  Govt.  Elevator  

Moosejaw  Dom.  Govt.  Elevator  

Calgary  Dom.  Govt.  Elevator  

Vancouver  Dom.  Govt.  Elevator  

i 

23,059,086 

1,701,283 
2,130,076 
934,552 
3,237 

4,769,148 

10,264,782 

662,593 
736,934 
1,252,640 
56,719 

2,708,886 

135,305 

76,544 

1,295,776 

30,115 
22,834 
114,976 

1,629,415 

136,889 
101,965 
12,206 

36,249,059 

2,530,880 
2,991,809 
2,314,374 
59,956 

7,897,019 

135,305 

76,544 
7,961 
210,551 
714,425 

75,805 
325.104 

79,007 

144,992 
120,001 
443,399 

186,788 
604,609 
363,492 

449,834 
410 

Total  Interior  Terminal  Elevators. . 

167,925 

251,060 

Midland- 
Aberdeen  Elevator  Co  

7,961 
17,935 
349,153 

'228^547 
59,268 

1<\392 
60,447 

tsar-,  r1  rr  T> 

limn,  ij.  l.Jr   

192,616 
339,442 
75,805 
96,557 
19,739 

144,992 
109,609 
382,952 

Port  McNicol  

25.830 

Collingwood  

Goderich  

Western  Canada  Flour  Mills  Co.,  Ltd.. 

Kingston- 
Montreal  Transportation  Co  

Commercial  Elevator  Co  

Port  Colborne  

Prescott  

Montreal — 
Harbour  Commissioners  No.  1  

7,336 
259,101 
22,200 

156,302 
'280,429 
340,545 

23,150 
65,079 
747 

No.  2  

Montreal  Warehousing  Co  

Quebec  Harbour  Commissioners  

West  St.  John,  N.B  

394,531 
410 

33,346 

21,957 

Halifax,  N.S   

Total  Public  Elevators  

1,417,281 

2,384,183 

136,763 

3,938,227 

Total  quantity  in  Store  

29,245,515 

15,357,851 

1,600,464 

1,880,475 

48,084,305 
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Grades  of  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East  for  the  Week  ended 
April  5,  1917. 


Grades. 



Terminals. 

Interior 
Terminal 
Elevators. 

Public 
Elevators, 

Eastern 
Division. 

Totals 

Wheat - 

No.  2  Hard   

Busheli . 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

72,352 

BnshetL 

72,352 
15,008 
2,879,047 
5,441,450 
5,275,050 
4,044,147 
385,866 
192,375 
10,843,014 

No.  1   „    ... 

15,008 
2,067,440 
3,905,188 
4,011,589 

3,286,283 

No.  2  „   

No.  3  „   

No.  4  Wheat  

No.  5  „   

463,295 
1,256,8*2 
1,088,711 
652,233 
385,866 
133,879 
788,282 

348,312 
279,380 
174,750 
105,631 

No.  6  n   

58,496 
370,399 

Other  

9,684,333 

Totals  

22,969,81] 

4,769,148 

1,409,320 

29,148,309 
89,245 

89,245 

Oats— 

Extra  No.  1  C.W  

23,059,086 

4,769,148 

1,409,320 

29,237,554 

14,541 
37.074 
737,452 
203,555 
964,432 
362,370 
93,593 
295,869 

'^861 
764,812 
376,513 
225, 4:^2 
147,469 
289,645 
574,451 

14,541 
54,696 
4,060,279 
1,444,419 
2,680,022 
c  09, 839 
383,238 
6,109,486 

No.  1  C.W  

No.  2  ,  

11,761 
2,558,015 
864,351 
1,490,158 

No.  3  I.   

Ex.  No.  1  Feed  

No.  1  Feed  

No.  2  

5,239,166 

10,168,451 

2,708,886 

2,384.183 

15,256,520 

101,331 

101,331 

Totals  

Barley — 

No.  3  extra  C.W. !  

10,264,782 

2,708,886 

2,384,183 

15,357,851 

276,099 
738,969 
318,170 
104,019 
163,207 

No.  3  C.W   

241,042 
557,396 
285,257 
76,569 
135,512 

35,057 
111,804 
4,677 
4,080 
12,307 

No.  4  h   

69,769 
28,236 
23,370 
15,388 

Feed  

Totals  

Flax- 

1,295,776 

1,173,990 
311,915 
90  416 

167,925 

165,555 
44,745 
30  295 
628 
9,837 

136,763 

1,600,464 

1,339,545 
356,660 
120,711 
'628 
62,931 

No.  2  C.W  

No  3  " 

53,094 

1,629,415 

251,060 

1,880,475 

36,249,059 

7,897,019 

3,930,266 

48,076,344 

N.B. — Since  reported  7,961  bushels  No.  2  Northern  at  Midland  elevator. 
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Quantity  of  Wheat  and  other  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  Public  Elevators  in  the  East  and  Afloat,  on  April  5, 
1917,  with  comparisons  for  three  years. 


Wheat. 

Other  Grain. 

Totals. 

Bushels. 

30,058,483 
'  190^576 
7,897,019 
3,' 938',  227 

April  5,  1917. 

Totals  

Bushels. 

22,900,841 
'  89,' 24  5 
4,769,148 
1,417,2%! 

Bushels. 

13,088,642 
-  '  101,' 331 
3,127,871 
2^520^946 

29,245,515 

18,838,790 

48,084,305 

April  7,  1916. 

Totals  ,   

April  8,  1915. 

27,314,943 
2,447,386 

•  4'91l]599 
3,056,251 

12,347,175 
974,311 
2,034^595 
2,965  746 

39,002,118 
3,421,097 
0,'94M94 
0,021,997 

37,730,179 

18,321,827 

50,052,000 

10,703,055 
308,712 
699,801 

1,4:0^,11  I 

18,636 

5,093,791 

15,790,846 
'308,'712 
1,401,182 
9  101  qoi 

O,  Lol,oZL 

18,636 

701,381 

l,ODi/,'ilU 

Totals  

13,192,615 

14,001,500 
4,083,630 
1,897,144 

7,404,582 

11,338.578 
3,310,160 
2,686,331 

20,657,197 

25,340,138 
7,393,790 
4,583,475 

April  4,  19H. 

Totals  

19,982,334 

17,335,0C9 

37,317,403 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES. 

•^ince  the  publication  of  the  last  Weekly  Bulletin  there  hare  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  relating  to  Canadian  trade.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Inquiries  Branch,  Thb 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa/'  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto,  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at 
London,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Kingston,  Brandon,  Halifax,  Montreal,  Quebec,  St 
John,  Sherbrooke,  Vancouver,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Saskatoon, 
Regina,  Winnipeg  Industrial  Bureau,  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal  and 
Moncton,  N.B. 

Please  Quote  the  Reference  Number  when  requesting  Addresses. 


CANADIAN  EXPORTERS'  NOTE. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  prohibited  list  of  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom 
is  subject  to  change  at  any  time,  Canadian  exporters  should  communicate  with  the 
Deputy  Minister,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  before  making 
arrangements  to  ship  any  of  the  subjoined  articles  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

See  "  British  Prohibited  Imports  "  on  page  950  of  this  issue  of  the  "  Weekly 
Bulletin." 


711.  Salt  fish. — A  Liverpool  merchant  asks  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  exporters 

of  the  above. 

712.  Poultry. — A  Liverpool  firm  asks  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  exporters  of  the 
above. 

713.  Soap  box  shooks. — A  South  African  firm  is  prepared  to  place  an  order  for 
soap  box  shooks,  previously  obtained  in  Norway,  running  to  several  thousand  pounds 
per  annum. 

714.  Frozen  fish. — A  Liverpool  firm  is  in  the  market  for  considerable  quantities 
of  frozen  salmon  and  halibut.  They  also  offer  to  sell  frozen  witchies,  haddock,  kippers, 
cod  and  smelts  on  a  commission  basis. 

715.  Poultry. — A  Liverpool  firm  asks  to  be  placed   in    touch   with  Canadian 

exporters  of  poultry. 

716.  Dried  cod,  haddock  and  ling. — A  Liverpool  firm  makes  inquiry  for  dried 

cod  (small  sizes  preferred,  !  pound  to  2  pounds  each),  of  which  they  can  use  consider- 
able quantities. 

717.  Oak  Staves. — A  Liverpool  firm  makes  inquiry  as  to  the  possibility  of  secur- 
ing from  Canadian  oak  staves  for  the  manufacture  of  palm  oil  casks,  with  a  view  to 
after-the-war  business.  The  oak  must  be  of  a  close  grain  and  the  staves  must  measure 
44-inch  by  l|-inch  by  5-inch. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DEPAKTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 


Annual  Report. 

•Part      I. — Canadian  Trade.     (Price,  70  cents.) 

Imports  into  and  Exports  from  Canada. 
(Itemized  and  General  Statements.) 

•Part     II. — Canadian  Trade.     (Price,  15  cents.) 

1.  With  France. 

2.  With  Germany. 

3.  With  United  Kingdom. 

4.  With  United  States. 

•Part  III. — Canadian  Tradb.    (Price,  to  oents.) 

With  British  and  Foreign  Countries. 

(Except  France,  Germany,  United  Kingdom  and  United  States.) 

•Part    IV. — Miscellaneous  Information.     (Price,  o  cents.) 
Bounties. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act,  Administration  of. 

Lumber  and  Staple  Products! 

Revenue  and  Expenditure  of  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Statistical  Record  of  the  Progress  of  Canada. 
Tonnage  tables. 

•Part     V. — Grain  Statistics.      (Price,  15  cents.) 

•Part    VI. — Subsidized  Steamship  Service.    {Price,  to  cents.) 

•Part  VII. — Trade  or  British  and  Foreign  Countries.    (Price,  55  cents.) 

Monthly  Reports. 

Census  and  Statistics.  (Free.) 
•Trade  and  Commerce.     (Price,  to  cents.) 

Weekly  Bulletin.  (Free.) 

(Circulated  within  Canada  only.) 

Containing  Reports  of  Trade  Commissioners  and  General  Trade  Informs  moil 

Supplements  to  Weekly  Bulletin.  (Free.) 
Trade  of  China  and  Japan. 
Russian  Trade. 

Directory  of  Russian  Importers. 

The.  German  War  and  its  relation  to  Canadian  Trade. 

Handbook  for  Export  to  South  America. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

Toy  Making  in  Canada. 

The  Timber  Import  Trade  of  Australia. 

Export  Directory  of  Canada-  (Free.) 

Directory  of  Foreign  Importers  (Free.) 

Canada  and  the  British  West  Indies.  (Free.) 

Canada,  the  Country  of  the  Twentieth  Century.    (Price,  cloth  cover,  Si.OO;  pape» 
cover,  75  cents.) 

'Canada  Tear-Book.    (Prioe,  $1.00.) 

*  Census  Returns.     (Price  of  volumes  vary.) 

•Criminal  Statistics.    (Price,  U  cents.) 

Grain  Inspection  in  Canada.  (Free.) 

List  of  Licensed  Elevators  (Free.) 

•  May  be  had  at  the  prices  Indicated  upon  application  to  the  King's  Printer,  Ottawa. 
Publications  marked  Free  may  be  had  by  those  interested  on  application  to  the  Depar* 
moot  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
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COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE. 


Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
by  Canadian  exporters  with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  namei 
and  addresses  of  trade  representatives.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f  at  foreign  port. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic 

B  S.  Webb,  Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos  Aires. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia. 

D.  H.  Ross,  address  for  letters — Box  14  0 
G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office — Stock  Exchange 
Building,  Melbourne.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

British  West  Indies. 

A3.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados,  agent 
also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British  Guiana. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian: 

China. 

/  W.  Ross,  13  Nanking  Road,  Shanghai, 
Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

A.  T.  Quilez,  Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Lonja  del  Commerclo,  Apartado  1290, 
Havana.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

France. 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17 
and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris. 
Cable  Address,  Stadacona. 

Japan. 

E.  F.  Crowe,  Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, P.O.  Box  109,  Yokohama.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

Holland. 

Ph.  Geleerd,  Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Zuidblaak  26,  Rotterdam.  Cable 
Adress,  Watermill. 


Newfoundland. 

W.  B.  Nicholson,  Bank  of  Montreal  Build- 
ing, Water  street,  St.  John's.  Cable  Address 
Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street.  Auckland.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Russia. 

C.  F.  Just,  Canadian  Government  Commer- 
cial Agent,  Alexandrinskaia,  plosch  9, 
Petrograd,  Russia. 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Government  Com- 
mercial Agent,  Bukhgolza  Ulitza  No.  4, 
Omsk,  Siberia. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Norwich  Union  Buildings, 
Cape  Town.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom. 

Harrison   Watson,    Sub-division    E.C.    2,  73 

Basinghall  street,   London,   E.C,  England. 

Cable  Address,  Sleighing,  London. 
J.    E.    Ray,    Central    House,  Birmingham. 

Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
J.  Forsyth    Smith,    Acting    Canadian  Trade 

Commissioner,    87    Union   street,  Glasgow. 

Scotland.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 
F.    A.    C.    Bickerdike,    4   St.    Ann's  Square, 

Manchester.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 
J.    Forsyth    Smith,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North 

John  St.,  Liverpool.     Cable  Address,  Can- 

h  acorn. 

N.  D.  Johnston.  Sun  BuiWing,  Clare  street, 
Bristol.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 


Australia. 

B.    Millin,    The  Royal    Exchange  Building, 
Sydney,  N.S.W. 

British  West  Indies- 
Edgar  Tripp,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad 

Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
R_  H.  Curry,  NassA&u.  Bahamas. 


Norway  and  Denmark. 

E.  Sontum,  Grubbegd,  No.  4,  Christiania, 
Norway.    Cable  Addresses,  Sontums. 

Spain. 

F  Roberts,  care  British  Consulate  General, 
Barcelona.. 
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CANADIAN  HIGH  COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 
United  Kingdom. 

^.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary.  17  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W..  England.    Cable  Address  Dominion, 
London. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  8ir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of  the 
more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the  Foreign 
Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  give  information  to  Canadians  who  wish  to  consult 
them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 


Brazil: 

Bahia,  British  Consul. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  British  Consul  General. 

Chile: 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul  General. 

Colombia : 

Bagota,  British  Consul  General. 

Ecuador: 

Quitto,  British  Consul  GeneraL 
Guayquill,  British  Consul. 

Egypt: 

Alexandria,  British  Consul  GeneraL 

France: 

Havre,  British  Consul  General. 
Marseilles.  British  Consul  GeneraL 

India: 

Calcutta,  Director  General  of  Commercial 
Intelligence. 

Italy: 

Genoa,  British  Consul  GeneraL 
Milan,  British  Consul. 

Mexico: 

Mexico.  British  Consul  GeneraL 


Netherlands: 

Amsterdam,  British  Consul. 

Panama: 

Colon.  British  Consul. 
Panama,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Peru: 

Lima,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Portugal: 

Lisbon.  British  Consul. 

Russia: 

Moscow,  British  Consul  General. 
Petrograd,  British  Consul. 
Vladivostock,  British  Consul. 
Odessa,  British  Consul  General 

Spain: 

Barcelona,  British  Consul  GeneraL 
Madrid,  British  ConsuL 

Sweden: 

Stockholm,  British  ConsuL 

Switzerland : 

Geneva,  British  Consul. 

Uruguay: 

Monte  Video.  British  Vice-Consul 

Venezuela: 

Caracas,  British  Vice-Consul 
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The  Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

The  purpose  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  is  to  promote  the  sale  of 
Canadian  products  abroad  and  to  provide  Canadian  Manufacturers  and  exporters 
with  information  regarding  trade  conditions  and  opportunities  in  countries  in 
which  Canadian  goods  are  likely  to  find  a  market. 

The  Department  gathers,  compiles  and  publishes  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin  and 
supplements  thereto  a  large  volume  of  useful  commercial  information.  Persons 
desiring  it  and  interested  in  Canadian  production  or  export  may  have  their  names 
placed  on  the  regular  mailing  list  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa.  There  is  no  subscription  to  the  Weekly  Bulletin  but  its 
circulation  is  strictly  confined  to  Canada. 

The  Department  invites  correspondence  from  Canadian  manufacturers  and 
exporters  upon  all  trade  matters. 


*i  H 


New  Canadian  Industries. 


If  ypu  know  of  any  new  industry  being  started  in  Canada  at  any  time,  write 
to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch,  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa,  giving  particulars  thereof. 


[If  extracts  are  Published  the  source  should  be  mentioned.] 

WEEKLY  BULLETIN 

Issued  Every  Monday  by  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 
Ottawa.  Monday,  April  23,  1917.  No.  691 

CHINA. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  J.  W.  Boss.) 

Shanghai,  March  15,  1917. 

METAL  BEDS. 

Iron,  brass  and  enamelled  bedsteads  have  been  imported  into  the  markets  of  China 
in  varying  quantities  for  a  considerable  number  of  years.  The  following  table  will 
show  the  recent  extent  of  the  trade,  and  also  the  manner  in  which  imports  fell  away 
in  1915,  the  last  year  for  which  complete  returns  are  available. 

Total  imports  in  each  of  the  four  years,  1912-1915 : — 


Canadian 

Year.                                                   No.  of  Beds.      Value — Hk.  Tls.  Currency. 

1912                                                               11,414               111,495  72,471 

1913                                                               23,351               232,387  151,051 

1914                                                                20,099               212,692  138,249 

1915                                                               11,134               131,384  85,400 

Note. — Hk.  tael  1  =  65  cents  Canadian  currency. 


Customs  returns  do  not  give  separate  figures  for  metal  beds  previous  to  1912,  and 
the  returns  for  1916  have  not  yet  been  published. 

The  countries  of  origin  of  total  imports  in  the  different  years  were  as  under:  

1912.  1913.  1914.  1915. 

No.  of  Beds.    No.  of  Beds.    No.  of  Beds.    No.  of  Beds. 


Great  Britain   8,408  20,075  15,262  7,771 

Hong  Kong   1,593  1,614  1,978  1^720 

Japan   28  92  13  266 

United  States   109  26  1,022  409 

All  other  countries   1,308  1,544  1,824  968 


Total   11,414  23,351  20,099  11,134 


It  is  quite  safe  to  state  that  the  beds  which  entered  China  through  the  port  of 
Hong  Kong  were  practically  all  of  British  manufacture.  Assuming  this  to  be  the 
case,  Great  Britain  is  thus  shown  to  have  had  about  90  per  cent  of  the  trade  in  nearly 
every  year.  The  figures  also  show  that  in  the  last  year  (1915)  imports  from  Japan 
considerably  increased,  while  those  from  all  other  countries  greatly  diminished;  this 
no  doubt  was  partly  due  to  conditions  brought  on  by  the  war.  The  great  demand  for 
metals  in  all  markets  and  the  prohibition  of  exports  from  certain  countries,  notably 
Great  Britain,  also  the  general  diminution  of  trade  in  China  in  1915  went  far  to  limit 
the  importation  of  all  articles  which  might  be  classed  as  luxuries,  of  which  to  the 
Chinese  at  least  a  metal  bed  might  be  so  considered. 

Low  Priced  Beds  in  Greatest  Demand. 

Comparing  the  figures  of  quantities  and  values  as  given  above,  attention  must  be 
called  to  the  comparative  low  cost  of  each  bed.  The  average  cost  per  bed  in  1912-13- 
14  is  only  shown  to  have  been  about  tls.  10.00  or  $6.50  Canadian  currency,  while  that 
of  1915  was  only  slightly  higher. 
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Great  Britain  with  its  capacity  for  turning  out  articles  of  this  class  at  a  low  price 
has  always  been  able  to  secure  the  great  bulk  of  this  trade,  while  Germany,  Austria, 
Belgium  and  France  have  evidently  not  been  able  to  compete,  and  the  United  States 
and  Japan  only  to  a  limited  extent. 

The  lessons  then  to  be  drawn  from  the  returns  are  that  this  market  demands  a 
low  priced  article,  and  the  elaborate  and  highly  ornamental  and  expensive  beds  have 
only  a  limited  sale. 

The  illustrations  which  accompany  this  report  are  those  of  rather  high  priced 
beds,  and  are  intended  more  for  sale  to  foreigners  than  to  Chinese  customer-. 

Prices  are  quoted  in  Mexican  dollars  which  have  only  a  value  of  50  cents  Canadian 
currency. 

CANOPY  BEDS. 

It  is  necessary  to  point  out  how  very  important  it  is  that  every  sleeping  person 
should  be  protected  against  mosquitoes  and  other  insects  throughout  all  eastern 
'  countries.  Mosquitoes  are  present  everywhere,  many  being  of  the  malaria  species, 
consequently  for  several  months  of  the  year  in  all  parts  of  China  a  mosquito 
net  on  one's  bed  is  indispensable,  and  in  other  portions  of  the  East  it  will  be  required 
the  year  round.  In  India,  where  all  kinds  of  creeping  things  abound,  the  legs  of  the 
beds  are  made  to  stand  in  shallow  tins  of  kerosene,  in  order  to  prevent  insects  from 
crawling  onto  the  sleeper. 


( !anopy  beds. 


Therefore  a  large  portion  of  the  low  and  medium  priced  iron  beds  which  are  sold 
in  the  East  are  provided  with  frames  upon  which  to  attach  the  nets.  In  the  case  of 
the  more  expensive  brass  and  enamelled  beds  for  use  in  the  better  class  of  houses,  the 
mosquito  net  is  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  tent,  which  is  attached  to  the  ceiling  of  the 
room  over  the  bed.  Mosquito  nets  are  drawn  aside  in  the  daytime,  but  must  be  let 
down  and  carefully  .tucked  in  about  the  bed  before  the  lights  are  lit  at  nightfall. 

Increasing  Demand  for  Metal  Beds. 

The  figures  of  imports  quoted  at  the  beginning  of  this  report  arc  an  evidence  of 
the  increasing  demand  for  metal  beds  in  the  Chinese  markets.  The  returns  for  each 
of  the  years  1913  and  1914  being  double  the  amount  of  those  for  1912.    Those  for  the 
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year  1915  cannot  be  considered  as  having  much  value  after  taking  into  account  the 
many  disabilities  which  attended  the  trade  during  that  year. 

The  Chinese  domestic  bed  is  not  a  very  sanitary  affair,  and  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  many  of  the  better  class  of  native  houses  are  more  and  more  being  furnished  with 
foreign  beds.  An  increased  demand  will  also  be  created  in  the  furnishing  of  Chinese 
hotels.  In  almost  every  city  of  importance,  new  Chinese  hotels  are  being  opened;  those 
hotels  are  semi-foreign  in  character,  and  are  mostly  furnished  with  foreign  iron  beds. 
The  demand  for  beds  of  this  character  will  not  by  any  means  be  confined  to  China, 
but  will  be  experienced  in  all  the  markets  of  the  East,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
Japan  where  all  the  people  sleep  on  the  extremely  clean  matting  of  the  floor. 


Highest  priced  beds.  Children's  beds. 

Beds  suitable  for  Chinese  market. 


The  beds  which  will  meet  with  the  largest  sale  must  be  cheap  in  price  but  strong, 
and  as  ornamental  as  the  price  will  allow.  A  mnch  more  limited  demand  will  also 
always  exist  in  these  markets  for  the  higher  priced  and  more  elaborate  styles,  for  sale 
to  wealthy  natives  and  foreigners. 

The  market  for  hospital  and  school  beds  in  all  eastern  countries  should  also  soon 
become  of  much  importance,  with  the  opening  up  of  many  such  institutions  in  differ- 
ent portions  of  these  countries. 


SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Keport  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  W.  J.  Egan.) 

CUpe  Town,  February  .">.  1917. 

Electric  Light  and  Power  in  South  Africa. 

IMPORTS  OF  ELECTRICAL  SUPPLIES. 

The  import  of  machinery,  cable  wire,  fittings  and  other  material  for  users  of 
electric  light  and  power  in  South  Africa,  is  a  growing  one.  The  average  annual  imports 
for  a  five-year  period  under  the  different  customs  headings  is  as  follows:  Machinery, 
electric,  $2,519,000;  electric  cable  and  wire  (not  telephone  and  telegraph),  $1,475,500; 
electric  fittings,  posts  and  other  material,  $1,437,200;    making  an  average  annual 
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import  in  electric  material  of  $5,431,700,  a  market  well  worth  looking  after,  especially 
when  one  source  of  supply,  Germany,  is  now  cut  off. 

In  the  five  years  under  review,  Germany's  annual  exports  of  electrical  supplies 
to  South  Africa  averaged  as  follows:  Machinery,  electric,  $1,381,200;  cable  and  wire 
(not  telephone  or  telegraph),  $246,600;  electric  fittings,  posts  and  other  material, 
$447,400,  or  on  all  lines  an  annual  average  export  of  $2,075,000. 

The  figures  for  eleven  months  of  import  in  1916  under  restricted  manufacturing 
and  shipping  conditions,  will  further  serve  to  show  the  value  of  this  market. 
Machinery,  electric,  imports  for  the  eleven  months  of  1916  were  $805,000 ;  electric 
cable  and  wire  (not  telephone  or  telegraph),  $1,150,000;  electric  fittings  and  posts, 
$1,352,000,  or  a  total  import  of  electric  requirements  for  the  eleven  months  of  1916 
was  $3,307,000. 

ELECTRIC  SUPPLY  WORKS. 

Throughout  the  Union  of  South  Africa  and  Rhodesia,  there  are  fifty-three  plants 
supplying  electricity  for  power,  lighting,  heating  or  cooking.  Most  of  the  purchases 
for  these  plants  are  made  through  local  agents  of  overseas  manufactures,  and  to  a 
limited  extent  some  purchases  are  made  from  stocks  carried  in  the  country  of  small 
machinery  parts,  cable  and  wire.  Fttings,  lamps,  heating  stoves  and  novelties  are 
stocked  in  each  centre,  but  of  course,  are  sold  through  representation  in  South  Africa. 

So  that  some  idea  of  the  plants,  their  system  or  distribution,  capacity  and  number 
of  consumers  may  be  in  evidence  before  Canadian  manufacturers,  the  following  par- 
ticulars governing  a  few  of  the  supply  stations  are  submitted: — 

Johannesburg  Municipal  Plant. — The  town  area  is  supplied  with  direct  current 
3-wire  system,  460  volts  outers.  Tramways,  500  volts.  The  suburban  supply  is  alter- 
nating (50  cycles),  3,300  volts,  single  phase,  3-wire  system,  transformed  down  to  400 
volts  across  the  outers.  The  area  supplied  is  approximately  thirty-nine  square  miles, 
and  the  distance  of  farthest  point  of  supply  from  works  is  six  miles;  the  number  of 
consumers,  lighting  and  power  is  16,000.  The  underground  system  is  a  3-wire  system 
and  the  mains  overhead,  single  phase,  3-wire  system.  There  are  7,800  street  lamps 
and  no  arc  lamps.  There  are  several  types  of  generators — eleven  all  told — and  four 
motor  converters.  The  types  of  meters  in  use  are  direct  current;  Chamberlain  & 
Hookham;  A.E.G.  ampere  hour;  A. E.G.  watt  hour.  Alternating  current;  Aron 
A.E.G.,  Ferranti,  Siemens,  British,  Thompson  Houston,  Chamberlain  &  Hookham. 

The  charges  for  private  lighting  and  cooking  are  from  l$d.  to  6d.  per  unit,  accord- 
ing to  amount  of  energy  required.  The  charges  for  private  power  are  from  4d.  to 
0-75d.  according  to  load  factor.  The  maximum  load  is  11,043  k.w.,  and  the  load  factor 
is  26  per  cent.    The  plant  capacity  of  works  in  kilowatts  is  13,750. 

Johannesburg  Witwatersrand  Plant,  is  owned  by  the  Victoria  Falls  and  Transvaal 
Power  Company  and  Hand  Mines  Power  Supply  Company.  The  system  used  is 
alternating,  3-phase  long  distance  transmission,  40,000  volts  overhead.  Distribution 
(A)  20,000  volts  underground,  (B)  10,000  volts  overhead;  the  frequency  per  second 
is  50  and  the  station  voltage  2,240,  5,000,  and  10,500.  The  voltage  of  consumers' 
terminals  is  2,100  and  525.  The  present  total  plant  capacity  in  kilowatts  is  40,000. 
There  is  now  under  construction  a  plant  for  74,000.  The  price  for  lighting  and  power 
is  by  contract. 

Randfontein,  Transvaal. — The  proprietors  of  this  plant  -are  the  Randfontein 
Estates  G.  M.  Co.  The  system  is  alternating,  3-phase,  3-wire;  the  frequency  per 
second  is  50  and  the  station  voltage  6,600.  The  voltage  at  consumers'  terminals  is 
65000,  2,000,  500,  and  102.  The  total  plant  capacity  in  kilowatts  is  20,000  and  the 
supply  is  for  twelve  mining  companies. 

Ttosherville,  Witwatersrand,  Transvaal. — This  plant  is  owned  by  the  Rand  Mines 
Power  Supply,  Ltd.    The  system  is  alternating,  3-phase  long  distance  transmission  at 
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40,000  volts  overhead.  The  distribution  is  20,000  volts  underground  and  compressed 
air  supply  equal  to  12,000  kilowatts.  The  frequency  per  second  is  50.  The  station 
voltage  is  5,000  and  the  voltage  at  consumers'  terminals,  2,500  and  525.  The  total 
capacity  in  kilowatts  is  48,000.  The  consumers  are  mining  companies  and  price  is 
made  by  contract. 

Eastrand  Transvaal  Plant,  is  owned  by  the  East  Rand  Proprietary  Mines,  Ltd. 
The  system  is  alternating,  3-phase;  frequency  per  second  25.  The  station  voltage  is 
3,150  and  the  voltage  at  consumers'  terminals  3,000  and  2,000.  The  total  plant  capacity 
in  kilowatts  is  14,000,  and  the  supply  to  mining  companies  by  contract. 

Barberton,  Transvaal. — This  plant  is  owned  by  the  Moodie's  Gold  Mining  Com- 
pany. Alternating  system,  3-phase,  generation  at  200  volts,  transformed  up  to  10,000 
volts  for  transmission  by  overhead  wires,  and  then  transformed  down  to  200  volts 
at  meters.  Frequency  per  second  50,  station  voltage  200,  voltage  at  consumers' 
terminals  200.    Total  plant  capacity  320,  and  consumers  3. 

Pretoria. — The  Plant  system  of  the  Pretoria  municipality  is  D.C.  at  250  and  500 
volts.  The  area  supplied  is  9  square  miles,  farthest  point  supplied  from  plant  being 
2-7  miles.  The  number  of  consumers  are  4,000  and  the  mains  are  underground,  paper 
armoured.  Overhead,  bare  copper.  The  number  of  street  lamps  are  1,551.  incandescent, 
the  number  and  type  of  generators  being  3  A. E.G.  1-Bruce  Peebles;  2  L.  D.  &  M., 
2  E.C.C.  The  types  of  meters  used  are  Ferranti  &  Hookham  and  the  system  of 
charging,  private  lighting  6d.  per  unit  (dwelling  houses  pay  6d.  for  a  monthly  number 
of  units  equal  to  12  units,  plus  1  unit  for  £100  valuation  of  buildings,  and  2d.  per 
unit  for  the  balance),  power  from  3d.  to  0-75d.  The  maximum  load  is  2,000  k.w., 
the  load  factor  being  23  per  cent  and  plant  capacity  3,500. 

Benoni  Municipality. — The  Plant  system  of  this  municipality  is  a  3-phase  25- 
cycle  alternating  current.  The  approximate  distance  of  area  supplied  is  800  acres,  and 
the  distance  of  farthest  point  supplied  from  works  is  If  miles.  The  number  of  lighting 
consumers  is  760  and  power  consumers  8.  The  system  of  underground  mains  for 
house  service  only,  twin  core  paper  insulated,  lead  sheathed  and  steel  armoured; 
voltage,  200;  overhead  mains,  high  tension;  feeder  and  street  lighting;  high  tension 
mains,  3,000  volts;  feeder  mains,  346  volts;  street  lighting  mains,  200  volts.  The 
number  of  street  lamps  is  275  incandescent  street  lights,  50  c.p.  (automatic  switches), 
and  the  type  of  meter  in  use  is  single  phase,  25-cycle  Ferranti.  The  system  of 
charging  for  private  light  is  on  a  sliding  scale,  according  to  the  number  of  units 
consumed;  the  maximum  load  is  350  k.w.,  the  plant  capacity  being  400  k.w.  and  the 
number  of  consumers,  1,130. 

Bloemfontein  Municipal  Plant,  is  an  all  3-phase  system,  2,100  volts  generated. 
The  area  of  the  district  supplied  is  nearly  5  square  miles,  the  distance  of  farthest 
point  supplied  being  about  4  miles.  The  system  for  main  underground,  paper 
insulated  cable,  lead  covered  and  double  armoured,  3-core  H.T.,  4-core  L.T.,  v.  c/c  L.T. 
Overhead,  bare  copper  3-wire,  insulated  H.T.  3-wire. 

The  number  of  street  lamps  is  about  600.  The  number  and  type  of  generators 
in  use  are  as  follows :  2  E.C.C.  alternators  and  2  Crompton  alternators,  250  k.w.  each, 
star  connected;  also  two  250  k.w.  Bruce  Peeble  converters  for  trams,  2,100  to  5,500 
volts.  The  types  of  meter  in  use  are  Ferranti,  Schallenberger  and  Westinghouse. 
The  cost  for  private  lighting  is  10d.,  2-Jd.,  and  Id.,  according  to  quantity  and  private 
power,  4d.  to  Id.  according  to  quantity.  The  number  of  consumers  total  1,624.  The 
maximum  load  is  720  k.w.  The  load  factor  is  28-2  per  cent  and  the  plant  capacity  in 
k.w.  is  1,700. 

Durban  Municipality. — The  Durban  municipality  is  perhaps  the  most  up-to-date 
in  South  Africa  on  private  supply  for  cooking  and  other  household  purposes.  The 
system  for  lighting  is  100  and  200  volts  A.C.  single  phase,  62  cycle,  2,500  volts  at 
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generator;  also  supplied  from  6,600  volts,  3-phase,  50  cycles  through  3-  to  2-phase 
transformers  at  2,500  volts  to  single  phase  circuits.  The  tramway  system  is  550-500 
volts  D.C.,  and  the  power  system  is  6,600  volts,  3-phase>  50  cycles,  550-500  D.C.,  also 
200  and  100  A.C.  single  phase,  62  cycles.  The  approximate  area  is  11  square  miles 
and  the  farthest  point  supplied  from  works  is  3£  miles  in  the  municipality  and  6  miles 
to  consumers  outside  the  municipality.  The  system  for  mains  underground  is  lead- 
covered  and  armoured,  laid  direct,  drawn  in  pipes  or  conduits;  lead  covered,  laid  solid. 
The  system  of  mains  overhead  is  bare  copper,  3- wire,  6,600  volts,  neutral  E.  at  power 
station;  3-wire,  400  volts  neutral  E.  at  sub-station;  2-wire  500  volts  D.C,  one  side  E. 
to  tram  track,  3-wire,  500  volts,  3-phase.  The  municipal  lighting  for  street  lamps  are 
19  600  c.p.,  304  400  c.p.,  24  100  c.p.,  and  2,228  32  c.p.  metal  lamps.  The  system  of 
charge  for  private  lighting  and  cooking  is  Id.  or  2d.  for  certain  classes  of  consumers 
between  the  hours  of  midnight  and  6  p.m.,  less  10  per  cent  with  a  minimum  of  5s. 
per  month;  the  system  of  charging  for  power  is  2d.  to  id.,  according  to  quantity,  with  a 
minimum  charge  of  £3  per  h.p.  up  to  20  h.p.  per  annum,  bulk  supply  to  Government, 
|d.,  and  municipal  tramways,  Id.  The  number  of  consumers,  private  lighting,  is 
6,887,  and  consumers  for  private  power,  352.  The  maximum  load  is  4,400  k.w.  and  the 
load  factor  is  45  per  cent.    The  plant  capacity  of  works  in  kilowatts  is  8,800. 

Port  Elizabeth  Municipality. — The  Port  Elizabeth  system  of  working  plant  is  a 
3-wire  D.C.,  250  and  500  volts,  and  the  approximate  area  of  the  district  supplied  from 
works  is  13-5  square  miles,  the  distance  of  farthest  point  being  3-55  miles  from  power 
station.  The  system  of  mains  underground  and  overhead  are  feeders,  triple  concen- 
tric; distributors,  3-core,  paper  insulated,  lead  covered  and  laid  solid  in  bitumen- 
filled  wooden  troughs.  The  number  of  street  lamps  are,  arc  lamps,  30,  and  other 
kinds,  714.  The  number  and  type  of  generators  in  use  are  three  turbines  (Brush- 
Parsons),  six  200  k.w.,  two  in  tandem,  for  each  turbine.  The  types  of  meter  in  use 
are  Ferranti  and  Chamberlain  &  Hookham,  and  the  system  of  charging,  private  lighting 
9d.  per  unit  and  sliding  scale ;  private  power,  3d.  per  unit  and  sliding  scale,  or  6s.  Sd. 
per  E.H.P.  of  maximum  demand  per  month,  plus  Id.  per  unit  to  M.  on  sliding  scale. 
The  maximum  load  is  901  k.w.,  the  loading  factor  being  24-1  per  cent,  and  plant 
capacity  of  works  in  kilowatts,  1,200  k.w. 

East  London  Municipality. — The  system  of  working  plant  is  550  volts  traction 
and  power  lighting  A.C;  110  volts  50  periods.  The  approximate  area  of  district 
supplied  is  about  7|  miles  in  area  and  the  distance  of  farthest  point  supplied  from 
works  is  3  miles,  the  number  of  consumers,  lighting  power,  being  1,605.  The  system 
of  mains  underground,  cable  high  tension  for  lighting  cable  for  tram  feeders  and  the 
system  of  mains  overhead,  distribution  mains  for  lighting.  The  number  of  street 
lamps  are  566,  arc  lamps,  44,  and  all  other  kinds,  522.  The  number  and  type  of 
generators  are:  3  D.C,  A.E.G.,  1  A.C,  A.E.G.,  and  2  A.C  Dick  Kerr,  and  the  types 
of  meters  in  use  are  G.E.C.  Ferranti,  B.T.H.  Both  the  systems  of  charging  for 
private  power  and  lighting  are  by  meter.  The  number  of  consumers,  private  lighting, 
are  1,511,  and  the  number  of  customers,  private  power,  94.  The  maximum  load  is 
1,000  k.w.,  the  load  factor  being  22  per  cent  and  plant  capacity  of  works  in  kilowatts 
950  k.w.  f 

Cape  Town  Municipality. — The  Cape  Town  system  of  working  and  voltage  is,  Sea 
Point  A.C.  2-phase,  110  and  220  volts.  Cape  Town  and  Woodstock  D.C,  220  and 
440  volts.  Government  A.C  2-phase,  2,200  volts.  The  approximate  area  of  the  dis- 
trict supplied  is  53-4  square  miles,  the  distance  of  farthest  point  supplied  from  works 
being  7  miles,  and  the  number  of  consumers,  light  and  power,  2,772.  The  system  of 
mains  is  underground,  armoured  cables  laid  direct  in  ground;  overhead,  3-wire.  The 
number  of  street  lamps:  arc,  164,  and  other  kinds,  2,842.  The  number  and  type  of 
generators  are:  2  Dick  Kerr,  2  Siemens,  1  Mather' &  Piatt,  2  British  Thomson  Houston, 
and  the  types  of  meters  in  use,  D.C.  2-rate  Aron,  A.C.  AYostinghouse,  D.C  Thomson. 
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The  system  of  charging  for  private  lighting  is  Td.  per  unit  and  for  private  power, 
2id.  to  fd.  The  maximum  load  is  4,034,  the  load  factor  being  44,  and  the  plant 
capacity  of  works  in  kilowatts,  6,200. 

OTHER  CAPE  PLANTS. 

There  are  several  other  plants  in  the  Cape  Province  of  which  particulars  are  sub- 
mitted for  those  only  in  immediate  touch  with  the  Cape  Town  municipality: — 

Cape  Town  Docks. — The  owners  of  this  plant  are  the  South  African  Railways  and 
Harbours  Department;  system,  alternating-  and  continuous;  direct  current  for  power 
and  arcs  in  groups  for  incandescent  lighting.  Frequency  per  second  is  50,  station 
volts  550  and  2,200,  and  the  voltage  at  consumers'  terminals  is  500  and  110.  This 
plant  is  complete,  dock  installation  for  cranes,  transporters,  capstans,  workshops,  arc 
lamps,  etc.    The  bulk  of  the  supply  is  taken  from  the  Cape  Town  municipality. 

Kail-  Bay  and  Muizenberg  Municipalities. — Owners,  Cape  Town  municipality; 
alternating  system,  3-phase  and  wire  transformers.  In  substations  underground  mains 
for  H.T.  and  street  lighting.  Overhead  for  private  consumers.  Frequency  per  second, 
50;  station  voltage,  3,300  volts  at  consumers'  terminals,  190-110.  Total  plant  capacity 
in  kilowatts,  300.  Number  of  consumers,  203,  and  system  of  charges  the  same  as  for 
Cape  Town. 


AUSTRALIA. 

Report  ok  the*  Commercial  Agent  won  New  South  Wales. 
(.1//-.  B.  Millin.) 

Sydney,  X.S.W.,  March  15,  1917. 

TRADE  SITUATION  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

The  announcement  that  the  controller  of  shipping  in  Great  Britain  had  notified 
the  requisitioning  of  all  vessels  in  the  Australian  trade  was  the  cause  of  considerable 
concern  amongst  importers  and  others.  However,  when  the  matter  was  considered  in 
all  its  bearings,  the  first  feelings  of  alarm  that  imports  were  to  be  very  seriously  cur- 
tailed somewhat  subsided.  Merchants  do  not  doubt  that  there  will  be  a  shortage  in 
many  lines,  but  when  it  is  considered  that  there  must  be  fully  4,000,000  tons  of  produce 
in  Australia,  which  is  urgently  required  by  the  British  Government,  and  for  the 
removal  of  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  send  many  vessels,  it  may  be  assumed  that 
these  vessels  will  not  be  allowed  to  voyage  to  Australia  with  empty  holds. 

Business  generally  is  proceeding  along  limited  lines  and  existing  conditions  make 
for  very  firm  markets  in  the  majority  of  goods.  There  is  an  undoubted  movement 
towards  higher  rates  in  practically  all  lines — particularly  chemicals  and  hardware. 

Some  houses  have  fair  stocks  of  imported  merchandise,  but  until  they  know  more 
definitely  what  the  future  prospects  of  replacement  are  they  will  be  chary  of  parting 
with  large  lines. 

Owing  to  the  Lenten  season  there  is  a  strong  demand  for  canned  fish  and  prices 
of  all  grades  are  advancing.  The  position  is  somewhat  accentuated  on  account  of  the 
Xew  South  Wales  state-owned  trawling  fleet  being  idle.  One  strike  has  followed 
another  and  with  the  exception  of  an  occasional  trip  with  a  scratch  crew,  the  vessels 
have  now  been  practically  idle  for  the  last  three  months.  However,  there  is  a  prospect 
of  a  settlement  being  arrived  at  almost  immediately  and  this  will  somewhat  reduce 
the  demand  for  canned  fish. 
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SHIP  BUILDING. 

A  well-known  Sydney  firm,  prominently  associated  with  the  Australian  and  island 
trade,  intends  to  embark  on  the  business  of  owners  of  auxiliary  vessels. 

It  is  intended  at  present  to  employ  the  vessels  in  carrying  copra  from  the  South 
Sea  Islands,  and  later  on  perhaps  in  connection  with  the  Pacific  coast  lumber  trade. 

The  vessels  are  to  be  schooners  of  shallow  draft  and  the  number  mentioned  is  six, 
the  tonnage  varying  from  1,000  to  3,000  tons. 

It  is  understood  that  an  engineer  of  experience  is  now  on  the  Pacific  coast  obtain- 
ing particulars  as  to  cost. 

THE  AUSTRALIAN  SUGAR  INDUSTRY. 

The  sugar  industry,  since  the  extinction  of  coloured  labour,  has  been  in  a  very 
unsatisfactory  condition,  and  the  people  of  Australia  are  heavily  taxed  to  enable  sugar 
to  be  produced  on  a  white  labour  basis. 

What  is  known  as  the  Dickson  award  so  materially  raised  wages  that  growers 
immediately  cried  out,  that  if  it  was  to  stand,  the  industry  would  soon  be  non-existent, 
and  that  Australia  would  be  dependent  on  sugar  grown  abroad  by  black  labour,  work- 
ing without  such  things  as  industrial  awards.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Australian  Sugar 
Producers'  Association,  held  recently,  one  grower  stated  that  the  men,  who  had  been 
paid  £2  10s.  per  week  prior  to  the  award,  were  now  obtaining  from  £9  to  £10  per  week. 

The  price  of  sugar  has  been  fixed  for  some  time  by  the  Commonwealth  Govern- 
ment, acting  under  the  War  Precautions  Act,  and  these  prices  control  the  prices  paid 
to  growers  for  their  cane. 

The  Government  was  approached  with  a  view  of  having  the  price  raised  so  that 
growers  might  throw  the  burden  upon  the  consuming  public.  This  the  Prime  Minister 
refused  to  do.  The  Government,  however,  made  a  profit  of  £500,000  by  paying  £12 
per  ton  for  raw  sugar  and  reselling  fine  sugar  at  £29  5s.  per  ton.  It  has  now  been 
decided  to  hand  the  profit  over  to  sugar  producers  in  Queensland  and  this  will  go  far 
towards  making  good  the  extra  cost  of  production. 

This  arrangement  is  to  last  until  the  end  of  the  war  and  for  the  season  following. 

Sugar  is  only  grown  in  two  of  the  states  of  the  Commonwealth,  i.e.,  Queensland 
and  New  South  Wales.  The  former  state  produces  about  80  per  cent  of  the  total,  and 
in  the  latter  state  there  seems  to  be  a  strong  inclination  to  use  land — where  cane  has 
been  cultivated  for  many  years — for  the  more  profitable  dairy  industry,  and  to  an 
increasing  extent  for  banana  growing,  which  is  as  yet  in  its  trial  stages. 

TRADE  OF  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

Appended  is  a  return  of  the  imports  into  New  South  Wales  during  the  fiscal  year 
to  June  30,  1916,  framed  according  to  the  countries  of  origin.  It  has  to  be  borne 
in  mind,  in  the  consideration  of  the?e  figures,  that  Sydney  is  the  main  port  of 
Australia  in  trading  with  North  America,  and  that  the  United  States  trade  with  the 
Commonwealth  was  unprecedented  during  the  year. 

A  contrast  of  the  trade  of  this  State  with  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United 
States  is  striking,  as  indicated  below : — 

Imports 

Trade  of  New  South  Wales.  Imports  from      Country  of         Exports  to. 

Origin. 

United  Kingdom   £15,608,510        £13,629,280  £15,320,524 

United  States   7,374,260  7,977,918  13,132,683 

From  this  it  appears  that  some  £2,000,000  of  the  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom 
were  not  British  goods,  but  the  'State  received  £600,000  more  United  States  goods  than 
were  credited  to  that  country,  some  of  which  were  probably  shipped  at  Canadian  ports. 

With  regard  to  the  exports,  those  to  the  United  States  were  not  far  short  in  value 
of  those  to  the  United  Kingdom.  But  one-half  of  the  exports  to  the  United  States 
consisted  of  gold  shipped  by  orders  from  London,  and  hence  the  figures  were  excep- 
tionally swelled  from  that  cause. 
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OVERSEA  TRADE  OF  NEW  SOUTH  WALES.,  FISCAL  YEAR  1915-16. 

Imports  from.        Exports  to.      Excess  of. 


United  Kingdom   £13,629,280  £15,220,054  —£1,699,774 

New  Zealand   1,581,567  2,421,292  —  839,725 

India   1,521,452  485,762  +  1,035,690 

Ceylon   514,501  87,573  +  426,928 

Canada   629,527  650,264  —  20,737 

South  Africa   522,564  128,016  +  394,548 

Other  British   945,757  1,158,881  —  213,124 


Total  British   £19,344,648        £20,251,842      —  £907,194 


United  States                                                        £  7,977,918  £13,132,6S3  —£5,154,765 

Japan   1,270,955  2,354,584  —  1,083,629 

France   733,824  1,498,631  —  764,807 

Italy   428,458  1,934,012  —  1,505,554 

Norway  and  Sweden   '    462,010  40  +  461,970 

Switzerland   603,117      ■  653  +  602,464 

Germany   65,230    +  65,230 

Java  and  Sumatra   655,722  200,798  +  454,924 

China   323,108  67,220  +  255,888 

Other  foreign   1,514,708  1,534,953  —  20,425 


Total  foreign   £14,035,050        £20,723,574      —  £20,225 


Grand  total   £33,379,698        £40,975,416  —£7,595,718 


—  Export.        +  Import. 

The  imports  included  £517,452  bullion  and  specie,  and  the  exports  £9,144,626 
bullion  and  specie.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  State  imported  £65,320  worth  of  goods  from 
Germany,  but  this  is  represented  by  merchandise  purchased  before  the  war  and  which 
has  since  been  delivered  ex-German  steamers  interned  in  South  Africa  and  Java. 
While  New  South  Wales  in  the  year  1915-16  had  an  excess  of  exports  over  imports 
amounting  to  £7,595,000,  all  other  states  of  the  Commonwealth  taken  together  had  an 
excess  of  imports  over  exports  amounting  to  £10,335,000;  but  the  gold  shipments  from 
Sydney  to  America  were  in  reality  remittances  from  the  whole  of  the  Commonwealth. 

STEEL  AND  IRON  PRODUCTION  IN  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

The  existence  of  large  deposits  of  iron  ore  in  New  South  Wales  has  been  known 
since  the  early  years  of  the  history  of  the  State,  but,  until  the  Iron  Bounties  Act 
was  established  by  the  Commonwealth,  comparatively  little  was  accomplished  in  the 
way  of  utilizing  the  deposits  so  as  to  produce  any  extensive  supply  of  the  marketable 
metal. 

According  to  the  government  geologist  the  total  quantity  of  ore  available  for 
exploitation  is  53,000,000  tons  in  the  state  of  New  South  Wales  alone,  and  huge 
deposits  are  available  in  some  of  the  other  states,  notably,  Tasmania  and  South 
Australia.  Owing  to  their  distance  from  suitable  coal  supplies  the  states  other  than 
New  South  Wales  are  severely  handicapped  in  utilizing  their  iron  deposits. 

Iron  works  were  established  at  Lithgow  in  New  South  Wales  as  far  back  as  1852, 
but  the  production  was  on  a  very  small  scale  until  1908,  when  the  works  were  taken 
over  by  another  firm  and  considerably  enlarged.  With  the  aid  of  the  bounty  of  12 
shillings  per  ton  on  pig  and  puddled  iron  and  steel  made  from  Australian  ore,  the 
production  increased  considerably. 

The  Broken  Hill  Proprietary  Mining  Company  (which  controls  the  largest  silver 
mine  in  Australia)  established  iron  and  steel  works  at  Newcastle  (60  miles  north  of 
Sydney),  which  were  opened  in  June.  1915,  and  these  are  now  the  largest  works  in  the 
State.  The  company  has  allocated  several  millions  of  pounds  to  the  development  of 
the  industry.  The  smelter  covers  an  area  of  264  acres  of  harbour  frontage  at  the  great 
coal  port  of  New  South  Wales  and  at  present  1,200  men  are  employed. 

The  concrete  foundations  for  the  second  blast  furnace  and  stoves  have  just  been 
finished,  and  the  work  in  connection  with  the  furnace  is  being  pushed  on  with  all 
possible  speed.    Labour  troubles  and  the  difficulty  of  procuring  material  for  lining 
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the  furnaces  is  delaying  the  work  considerably.  This  latter  difficulty  is  being  gradually 
overcome  by  the  manufacture  of  material  locally.  There  are  now  seven  open-hearth 
furnaces  producing  steel  and  the  total  output  of  steel  for  the  last  year  was  38,638  tons. 

The  iron  ore  at  present  used  comes  from  the  Iron  Knob  mine,  in  the  state  of 
South  Australia.  Although  the  distance  is  1,200  miles  from  Newcastle  it  pays  better 
to  ship  the  ore  from  there  by  sea  carriage  than  to  use  New  South  Wales  ore,  which 
is  only  200  miles  distant,  but  is  unavailable  except  by  rail  transit.  It  is  estimated 
that  there  are  21,000,000  tons  of  ore  available  at  Iron  Knob. 

The  company  has  on  hand  orders  from  the  various  states  of  the  Commonwealth 
totalling  100,000  tons  of  steel  rails,  and  the  Imperial  Government  recently  completed 
the  purchase  of  some  30,000  tons  of  shell  steel  and  steel  rails  and  fishplates. 

In  1914  New  South  Wales  imported  iron  and  steel  valued  at  £720,000,  in  1915 
the  value  was  £380,000,  and  in  1916,  £441,000,  the  import  during  the  two  latter  years 
being  considerably  restricted  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  supplies  and  freight- 
age. 

The  war  has,  apparently,  placed  our  latest  large  industry  upon  a  permanent  and 
remunerative  basis!  Owing  to  the  impossibility  of  importing,  many  local  iron  and 
steel  requirements  have  been  made  at  Newcastle. 

The  original  estimate  was  for  a  calculated  output  of  125,000  tons  of  steel  per 
annum,  but  this  is  to  be  increased  to  170,000  tons  per  annum. 


THE  RABBIT  EXPORT  INDUSTRY  IX  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

Owing  to  the  growing  importance  of  the  rabbit  export  business  every  movement 
in  this  state  in  connection  with  it  is  regarded  with  close  attention,  and  what  was  not 
long  ago  looked  upon  as  somewhat  of  a  discredited  industry  is  now  assuming  propor- 
tions that  must  attract  public  attention. 

For  a  number  of  years  past  the  rabbit  export  trade  and  also  the  export  of  hares 
to  the  United  Kingdom  has  been  an  important  consideration.  With  the  advent  of 
high-priced  meat  in  Great  Britain,  particularly  last  year,  the  demand  has  increased 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  military  authorities  in  England  recently  decided  to  pur- 
chase the  whole  of  the  surplus  frozen  rabbits  for  the  1917  season. 

In  1912,  6,494,000  pairs  of  frozen  rabbits  were  exported  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  last  year  the  total  exports  amounted  to  10,290,000  pairs. 

It  is  an  undisputed  fact  that  rabbits  are,  unhappily,  a  great  pest  to  pastoralists 
and  others  in  the  affected  districts,  and  notwithstanding  the  large  numbers  which  are 
trapped  and  poisoned  the  supply  seems  inexhaustible. 

Trapping  is  a  very  lucrative  employment.  The  season  for  trapping,  which  is 
now  commencing,  lasts  for  about  eight  months,  and  it  is  stated  the  price  paid  by  the 
freezing  works  is  sufficient  guarantee  to  good  trappers  earning  from  £5  to  $10  per 
week. 

Rabbits  are  trapped  by  means  of  the  ordinary  small  gin  trap,  which  is  set  in 
large  numbers  near  the  warrens,  and  pegged  to  the  ground.  There  is  a  good  demand 
for  traps  at  the  commencement  of  the  season.  Shot  rabbits  are  not  saleable  unless 
shot  through  the  head  with  a  bullet  from  a  small  rifle. 

The  local  hat-making  industry  relies  largely  on  the  fur  from  rabbits,  and  the 
military  hats  manufactured  in  Australia  are  made  from  this  material. 


POPULATION  OF  SYDNEY.  . 

Notwithstanding  the  number  of  enlistments  the  population  of  Sydney  has  steadily 
increased  since  the  commencement  of  the  war.  The  total  metropolitan  population  is 
now  764.000.  The  increase  in  the  population  was  38,000  in  1912,  30,600  in  1913, 
27,100  in  1914,  10,500  in  1915,  and  1,600  in  1916. 
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MANUFACTURE  OF  TOLUENE. 

The  chairman  of  the  Australian  Gaslight  Company,  Sydney,  which  is  the  largest 
gas  company  in  Australasia,  recently  announced  that  the  company  had  arranged  with 
the  Commonwealth  Government  to  install  a  plant  for  the  extraction  of  benzol,  toluene, 
and  other  by-products  of  tar. 

OIL  IX  PAPUA  OR  AUSTRALIAN  XEW  GUINEA. 

The  sum  of  £60,000  has  been  spent  on  oil-boring  operations  in  Papua  during  the 
last  few  years.  Bores  have  been  put  down  to  the  depth  of  680  feet,  and  the  total 
quantity  of  oil  obtained  only  totals  2,000  gallons.  The  experiments  carried  out  so 
far  are  considered  to  be  unsatisfactory,  and  an  effort  is  shortly  to  be  made  to  do  some- 
thing practical  in  developing  the  oilfields. 

SOUTH  WALES  DAIRY  PRODUCE. 

Production  in  the  coastal  dairying  districts  in  Xew  South  Wales  is  being  main- 
tained in  a  most  exceptional  manner;  the  weather  recently  has  been  almost  equivalent 
to  a  second  spring,  and  the  cows  in  many  instances  are  yielding  increased  instead  of 
diminishing  quantities  of  milk.  There  is  a  very  ready  outlet  for  cheese  and  butter. 
The  spot  demand  is  strong  and  the  surplus  is  being  exported  to  the  United  Kingdom 
at  very  satisfactory  rates.  Dairy  farmers  agree  that  they  have  never  done  so  well 
as  they  are  now  doing  both  as  regards  high  yields  and  high  prices.  Calves  are  bringing 
as  much  money,  and  sometimes  more,  than  grown  cattle  were  three  years  ago.  Dairy- 
fed  pigs  also  are  commanding  record  prices. 

The  quantity  of  butter  allowed  for  home  consumption  is  subject  to  regulation  by 
the  Commonwealth  Government,  and  it  is  compulsory  to  export  the  balance  not  so 
used,  in  accordance  with  official  instructions.  This  prevents  the  usual  practice  of  scor- 
ing the  product  in  cold  stores  with  the  object  of  selling  on  a  rising  market.  In  the 
state  of  Victoria  production  shows  a  falling  off  and  the  Melbourne  pool  quota  for 
home  use  has  meen  increased  to  75  per  cent  of  the  quantity  received.  On  account  of 
the  yield  in  Xew  South  Wales  being  so  good  the  Sydney  quota  stands  unchanged  at  55 
per  cent. 

Nearly  all  the  cream  produced  in  this  state  is  now  handled  by  co-operative  butter 
factories  and  every  can  of  cream  received  is  separately  tested  and  the  percentage  of 
butter  fat  recorded,  the  producer  being  paid  in  accordance  with  the  results  shown. 

PRISOXKRS'  AFFORESTATION  CAMP. 

Although  the  prisoners'  afforestation  camp  at  Tuncurrv  (120  miles  north  of 
Sydney)  has  only  been  in  existence  since  1914,  it  has  proved  a  great  success,  both  in 
regard  to  the  health  and  morality  of  the  better  class  of  prisoners  who  are  employed 
in  the  work. 

In  the  annual  report  of  the  Comptroller-General  of  Prisons  it  is  stated  that  the 
trees  on  a  thickly  timbered  area  have  been  felled  and  sent  to  market,  and  a  nursery, 
where  seedlings  may  be  planted,  established.  During  the  time  sufficient  vegetables 
were  raised  to  supply  the  camp.  Between  May  24  and  August  29  last,  167,110  young 
pine  trees  and  170,000  pine  seeds  were  planted  making  a  total  for  three  years'  work 
of  443.000  pine  trees,  the  majority  of  which  are  healthy  and  strong  plants.  It  is 
estimated  that  twenty-five  years  hence  the  trees  will  be  worth  30  shillings  each,  or 
£6G4,500.    The  cost  of  maintaining  the  camp  for  the  year  was  £1,695. 
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CUBA. 

Report  of  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 
(Mr.  A.  T.  Quilez.) 

Havana,  Cuba,  April  2,  1917. 

STATUS  OF  CUBAN  REVOLUTION. 

It  is  impossible  to  ascertain,  or  give  an  approximate  figure,  of  the  extent  of 
the  damages  caused  by  the  Cuban  revolt.  The  cane  fields  that  have  been  destroyed  by 
fire;  the  paralyzing  of  the  grinding  activities  in  many  sugar  mills;  the  destruction 
of  bridges  and  property  and  occupation  by  the  rebels  of  part  of  the  province  of  Santa 
Clara,  Camaguey  and  Oriente,  having  a  total  of  138  sugar  estates,  elaborating  from 
thirteen  to  fourteen  million  bags  of  sugar ;  the  partial  blockade  of  the  port  of  Santiago 
by  the  Cuban  navy  while  the  city  was  occupied  by  the  insurgents;  the  suspension  of 
all  trade  between  Havana,  the  commercial  centre  and  chief  supplier  or  purveyor  of  all 
the  cities  of  the  island  and  the  eastern  provinces  of  Cuba;  and  the  natural  financial 
panic  arising  in  these  occasions  as  a  result  of  which  orders  are  cancelled  and  business 
operations  are  reduced  to  a  minimum,  all  contribute  to  augment  the  real  losses 
suffered  by  Cuba,  the  extent  of  which  cannot  be  now  calculated. 

The  Trend  of  the  Revolt. 

To-day  the  Government  forces  occupy  the  city  of  Santiago;  have  dealt  a  severe 
blow  to  the  rebels  of  Santa  Clara  by  capturing  General  Jose  Miguel  Gomez — former 
President  of  Cuba — and  his  staff,  and  are  fighting  the  insurgents  in  the  provinces  of 
Santa  Clara,  Camaguey  and  Oriente  and  skirmishing  with  flying  guerillas  in  other 
sections  of  the  island.  The  general  aspect  of  the  situation  appears  to  be  that  the 
Government  forces  are  gaining  control  over  the  insurrection,  but  it  will  not  be  entirely 
crushed  until  the  principal  leaders  such  as  Figueroa,  Mendieta,  Machado  and  others 
are  captured  or  annihilated.  Announcement  has  just  been  given  by  the  local  press 
that  Rafael  Manduley,  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  province  of  Oriente,  surrendered  with 
a  force  of  more  than  seven  hundred  men  well  equipped,  and  with  a  section  of 
machine  guns  and  large  quantities  of  munitions.  Included  in  the  above  are  several 
officers  of  the  Cuban  Army  who  had  joined  the  rebels  and  part  of  the  troop  that 
revolted  against  the  Government.  Later  reports  also  state  that  Major  Rigoberto 
Fernandez,  Loret  de  Mola,  Cardenas,  and  others,  who  were  the  real  instigators  of  the 
Oriente  sedition,  fled  to  Haiti  where  they  were  captured  by  the  Haitian  authorities 
and  that  the  Cuban  Government  are  taking  the  necessary  steps  for  their  extradition. 

The  exact  figures  covering  the  total  losses  resulting  from  this  uprising  cannot  be 
ascertained  and  perhaps  will  never  be  known.  However,  considerable  speculations  have 
been  made  and  while  some  estimate  the  damages  at  about  ten  million  dollars,  others 
calculate  on  considerably  larger  figures.  In  one  thing,  however,  public  opinion 
appears  to  be  unanimous,  viz.,  that  whatever  the  results  may  be,  this  state  of  affairs 
cannot  last  much  longer  and  that  it  will  be  the  means  of  arriving  at  certain  con- 
clusions or  reforms  that  will  prevent  disturbances  of  this  nature  in  the  future. 

Post-Revolution  Considerations. 

The  enormous  natural  resources  of  Cuba  give  her  a  recuperating  power,  after  every 
emergency  that  falls  upon  her,  which  readily  offsets  all  the  evils  arising  through  any 
such  contingency.    Higher  prices  will  compensate  the  shortage  in  the  sugar  crop; 
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new  industries,  now  being  organized  and  others  in  course  of  development,  will  open 
large  sources  of  raw  material  that  have  been  dormant  or  going  to  waste,  as  there  were 
no  industries  that  would  warrant  the  capital  for  their  exploitation.  The  planting  of 
henequen  on  what  heretofore  were  considered  barren  lands  and  the  large  profits  secured 
from  its  cultivation;  the  mining  interests,  and  recent  mineral  discoveries  in  the 
provinces  of  Pinar  del  Rio  and  Santa  Clara,  all  will  contribute  to  fill  the  gap  caused 
by  the  present  revolt  and  to  set  more  solid  foundations  for  the  era  of  prosperity  which 
awaits  one  of  the  richest  countries  in  the  world. 


WATER  GATES  WANTED  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

In  a  communication  recently  received  from  Mr.  W.  J.  Egan,  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner,  Cape  Town,  he  says : — 

"  The  Rand  Water  Board  of  Johannesburg,  South  Africa,  want  36  gates  on  the 
Stoney  principle,  30  feet  wide,  to  hold  up  25  feet  of  water,  constructed  of  steel  plates 
and  girders,  with  the  necessary  lifting  and  controlling  gear." 


LOOKING  FOR  A  SAW-MILL  SITE  IN  CANADA. 

The  proprietor  of  a  spruce  saw-mill  in  New  York  State  whose  timber  limits  are 
now  cut  out,  wishes  to  move  to  Canada.  He  is  prepared  to  establish  a  plant  with  an 
output  of  80,000  feet  per  day.  He  wishes  to  locate  in  a  town  with  good  railway 
connections  and  convenient  to  spruce  timber  limits  that  are  on  the  market,  either  for 
sale  or  lease.  For  further  information  apply  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.    (File  No.  15535.) 


PROSPECTS  FOR  SELLING  CHEWING  GUM  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

Some  time  ago  an  inquiry  was  instituted  into  the  market  possibilities  for  chew- 
ing gum  in  the  United  Kingdom,  especially  in  those  districts  in  which  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioners  are  situated. 

The  following  information  taken  from  communications  received  from  our  Trade 
Commissioners  in  answer  to  the  above  inquiry  will  be  of  interest  to  prospective  ship- 
pers of  chewing  gum  to  the  United  Kingdom : — 

BRISTOL  DISTRICT. 

Mr.  Norman  D.  Johnston,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  writing  from  Bristol, 
says : — 

"  There  is  not  a  very  great  demand  for  this  commodity  in  Bristol,  but  in  South 
.Wales  quite  large  quantities  are  sold,  and  can  be  sold.  I  am  told  that  the  best  parts 
of  the  United  Kingdom  in  which  to  sell  chewing  gum,  and  where  there  is  the  greatest 
demand,  are  South  Wales,  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  Scotland,  and  the  city  of  London. 
The  use  of  chewing  gum  has  been  very  much  popularized  by  the  Canadians  over  here. 

"  Canadian  manufacturers  generally  put  up  their  chewing  gum  in  boxes  contain- 
ing twenty  packets  of  five  one-cent  pieces,  or  a  total  of  one  hundred  pieces  in  a  box, 
but  as  these  goods  are  sold  in  the  small  confectionery  shops  a  box  of  this  nature  is 
too  large  for  general  distribution.  English  manufacturers  of  chewing  gum,  mostly 
branches  of  United  States  firms,  put  up  their  product  in  boxes  containing  three  dozen 
pieces  to  retail  at  id.  or  one  cent  each,  and  this  box  finds  its  way  into  every  little 
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confectionery  shop.  "These  retail  shops  prefer  this  smaller  box,  as  the  money  is  turned 
over  more  quickly.  It  is  the  custom  for  wholesalers'  travellers  to  call  twice  a  week 
in  order  to  renew  supplies. 

"  One  firm  in  Bristol  has  imported  chewing  yum  from  a  Canadian  company  at 
44  cents  f.o.b.  Canadian  port,  less  10  per  cent,  per  box  of  20  packets  of  five  one-cent 
pieces,  and  at  this  price  a  very  good  trade,  was  done  in  the  United  Kingdom.  In 
addition  to  the  price  named  the  buyer  here  has  to  pay  freight  charges,  a  duty  of 
10s.  6d.  per  cwt.  (the  gum  is  usually  imported  in  cases  containing  60  boxes  and  a 
case  weighs  about  84  pounds  gross),  dock  charges,  travellers'  expenses  and  insurance. 
It  is  also  the  rule  in  England  to  pay  carriage  to  the  customer. 

"  In  order  to  give  some  idea  of  the  price  of  chewing  gum  of  British  manufacture, 
the  wholesale  price  of  one  firm  works  out  at  2s.  2&d.  (53  cents)  per  100  pieces,  carriage 
paid,  and  this  price  is  subject  to  a  discount  of  approximately  2|  per  cent,  the  discount 
varying  according  to  amount  of  goods  purchased.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  firm 
referred  to  will  take  9d.  (18  cents)  per  box  of  three  dozen,  with  a  discount  of  2i  per 
cent,  to  be  resold  to  the  small  shops  at  Is.  (24  cents).  The  retail  confectioners  here 
do  such  a  small  business  that  they  can  hardly  exist  unless  they  make  about  33$  per 
cent  profit,  which  would  be  realized  at  the  price  quoted  on  account  of  the  small  turn- 
over. 

"  One  English  firm  such  as  referred  to  in  paragraph  2  is  spending  a  large  amount 
on  advertising,  which  must  run  into  thousands  of  dollars,  and  shows  they  consider 
the  United  Kingdom  market  well  worth  developing. 

"  While  the  Canadian  product  is  very  handsomely  packed  and  the  quality  of  the 
goods  excellent,  the  difference  in  price  of  the  chewing  gum  from  Canada  and  that 
manufactured  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  such  that  it  is  not  profitable  for  British 
retailers  to  handle  the  Canadian  product  unless  they  can  quote  the  price  offered  by 
the  Canadian  exporter  referred  to  in  paragraph  three.  The  price  might  be  lowered 
by  using  a  less  expensive  packing,  which  would  be  sufficient  for  this  market.  For 
instance,  there  is  no  need  to  pack  in  composition  foil  so  long  as  the  gum  is  wrapped 
in  stout  waxed  paper.  The  wrapper  might  also  be  less  expensively  designed  as  the 
people  here  do  not  seem  at  present  to  pay  much  attention  to  design.  There  is  also 
no  advantage  in  putting  up  the  gum  in  five-cent  packages  as  this  does  not  coincide 
with  English  coinage,  it  being  the  custom  to  leave  the  pieces  loose. 

11  The  question  of  the  size  of  the  box  as  outlined  above  is,  next  to  the  matter  of 
price,  the  most  important  point  to  remember  in  the  extending  of  the  trade  in  this 
commodity  to  the  United  Kingdom,  as  retailers  here  do  not  wish  to  buy  such  a  large 
box  as  that  supplied  by  Canadian  manufacturers.  It  would  be  a  good  idea  for  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  to  pack  their  gum  in  shallow  boxes,  as  small  retailers  like  to  make 
as  big  a  show  as  possible." 

Mr.  Johnston  states  if  there  is  any  firm  in  Canada  manufacturing  chewing  gum 
who  is  willing  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  market,  a  strong  British  firm  who 
have  a  number  of  travellers  all  over  the  country  would  like  to  obtain  the  sole  agency 
for  the  United  Kingdom,  and  are  prepared  to  pay  cash  against  document.  The  firm 
referred  to  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch  of  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  (File  10931). 

LONDON  DISTRICT. 

Mr.  Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  London,  says  that  there 
has  been  an  increase  in  the  consumption  of  chewing  gum  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
but  chiefly  among  the  Canadian  soldiers  and  their  families,  which  view  is  confirmed 
by  an  interview  he  held  with  the  Army  Canteens  Committee,  a  body  which  control? 
the  purchasing  for  about  2,000  canteens  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Regarding  public  consumption  the  habit  was  practically  unknown  in  this  country 
until  recently,  except  that  one  or  two  firms  associated  with  the  production  of  Ameri- 
can confectionery  have  sold  it  to  a  limited  extent. 
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Upon  approaching  several  wholesalers  and  dealers,  he  found  that  two  of  the  most 
important  are  already  manufacturing  chewing  gum,  while  others  are  not  prepared  to 
handle  it.  One  important  company,  however,  who  controls  a  number  of  confectionery 
shops  in  London  and  other  cities  are  willing  to  consider  samples.  The  address  of  the 
above  firm  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch  of  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.    File  Xo.  16931. 

BIRMINGHAM  AM)  MANCHESTER  DISTRICTS. 

From  information  received  from  our  Trade  Commissioners  in  these  districts  the 
general  impression  obtained  is  that  there  i>  practically  very  little  demand  for  chewing 
gum  in  these  centres. 

LIVERPOOL  AND  GLASGOW  DISTRICTS. 

Mr.  J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Liverpool,  made  investi- 
gations into  the  demand  for  chewing  gum  in  both  Liverpol  and  Glasgow,  in  regard 
to  the  former,  Air.  Smith  states  that  the  various  dealers  interviewed  agree  that  there 
is  a  considerable  increased  demand  for  this  commodity  but  intimate  that  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  brand  would  be  exceedingly  difficult,  in  view  of  the  extensive  advertis- 
ing propaganda  carried  on  by  one  large  firm  which  has  had  the  effect  of  concentrating 
the  demand  as  far  as  the  consumer  is  concerned  upon  their  output.  Thus,  to  compete 
with  this  firm  already  established,  considerable  advertising  would  be  an  essential 
factor. 

Several  dealers,  however,  have  expressed  a  desire  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  Cana- 
dian manufacturers.  These  firms  may  be  had  on  further  inquiry  to  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

The  following  extracts  from  letters  received  by  ]\Ir.  Smith  on  the  subject  of  Cana- 
dian chewing  gum  will  be  worthy  of  note: — 

"  If  Canadian  chewing  gum  is  extensively  advertised,  it  should  be  quite  as  good 
a  sale  as  one  large  firm  here  which  is  having  a  big  sale  because  of  smart  advertising. 
If  also  notice  is  called  to  its  being  of  colonial  manufacture  as  was  done  in  the  case  of 
other  Canadian  chewing  gum,  the  sale  would  be  considerably  larger  than  that  of  the 
already  established  firm  at  Liverpool.  American  chewing  gum  is  not  coming  in  regu- 
larly as  previously,  and  consequently  there  is  an  opening  for  a  new  line,  so  that  wre 
shall  be  pleased  to  hear  from  some  of  your  manufacturers." 

Another  large  firm  in  Liverpool  writes : — 

"  I  shall  be  pleased  to  see  samples  of  Canadian  chewing  gum  together  with  lowest 
prices,  and  shall  thereupon  estimate  if  any  business  is  to  be  done  in  tins  article.'' 
A  wholesale  confectioner . of  Liverpool  says: — 

"  There  is  a  big  sale  at  present  for  chewing  gum.  The  demand  being  mainly  for 
a  variety  which  is  very  highly  advertised.  We  have  other  gums,  but  we  sell  more  of 
this  particular  kind  referred  to,  in  a  week,  than  all  the  rest  put  together  in  a  year, 
this  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  extensive  advertising  of  the  former.  We  shall  be  pleased 
to  receive  quotations  delivered  at  Liverpool  from  Canadian  exporters." 

Other  wholesalers  and  manufacturers  thought  that  a  good  business  could  be  done 
if  the  goods  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  an  aggressive  agent  and  were  largely  adver- 
tised. 

GLASGOW  DISTRICT. 

With  regard  to  Glasgow  the  demand  does  not  seem  particularly  promising  as  one 
variety  has  been  so  widely  and  effectively  advertised  that  it  is  especially  asked  for  by 
most  consumers  of  gum.  Nevertheless,  three  large  firms  in  Glasgow  have  expressed 
a  desire  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers.  The  names  of  these 
firms  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch.   File  16931. 
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MARKET  FOR  MINERS'  TOOLS  IN  CHINA. 

Under  the  above  caption,  Mr.  J.  W.  Boss,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner, 
Shanghai,  reports  that  from  careful  inquiry,  which  he  has  recently  instituted,  almost 
the  only  kind  of  miners'  tools  imported  into  China  are  shovels.  These  are  used  not 
only  in  mines  but  also  by  workmen  and  coolies  on  railway  construction,  etc. 

The  Chinese  mining  coolie  is  quite  a  different  workman  from  the  labourer  of 
any  other  nation.  He  is  intensely  conservative  and  will  not  get  used  to  foreign  tools, 
getting  on  much  better  with  his  own.  The  principal  implement  which  he  uses  is  a 
species  of  hoe  or  strong  narrow  rake  with  a  long  handle,  and  a  basket,  which  latter  is 
shaped  like  a  scoop.  On  all  public  works,  railway  grading,  excavating,  etc.,  and  in 
coal  mining,  the  material  is  dug  out  with  this  rake  or  hoe  and  scooped  into  baskets 
which  are  carried  away  by  other  coolies. 

There  is  a  considerable  demand  in  China  for  shovels,  both  for  mining  purposes 
and  for  other  uses  mentioned  above. 

Shovel  Specifications. 

The  style  of  shovel  mostly  in  use  for  both  mining  and  railway  construction  pur- 
poses is  as  follows: — 

The  blades  are  shield-shaped  with  a  round  mouth,  11-inch  by  13-inch  gauge. 
These  shovels  have  been  made  in  Glasgow,  Scotland.  They  come  packed  in  crates, 
the  handles  being  packed  separately.  The  pre-war  cost  was  4s.  5d.  (4/5)  per  dozen, 
f.o.b.  Glasgow. 

The  handles  are  54  inches  long,  since  the  Chinese  like  a  long-handled  shovel. 
The  price  before  the  war  was  4s.  lOd.  (4/10)  per  dozen,  f.o.b.  Glasgow,  packing 
included.  The  rivets  were  also  provided  free.  These  handles  were  made  in  the 
United  States  but  shipped  from  Glasgow. 

For  the  complete  shovel  the  price?,  f.o.b.  Glasgow,  were  as  follows: — 

Long  handles,  9/9  per  dozen. 
Short  handles,  8/3  per  dozen. 

Freight  charges  are  much  higher  on  a  complete  shovel.  It  is  much  cheaper  to 
pack  blades  and  handles  separately  and  to  put  them  together  here. 

Shipping  charges,  insurance,  duty,  etc.,  increase  the  la  id-down  cost  by  about 
50  per  cent  over  the  prices  quoted  above. 

As  regards  coal  borers  the  demand  is  not  keen.  This  is  necessarily  so 
in  a  country  where  labour  is  as  cheap  as  it  is  in  China.  In  any  case  an  illustration 
of  their  operation  would  need  to  be  shown,  in  order  that  parties  interested  might  be 
able  to  judge  of  their  value. 
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TRADE  OF  CANADA— TWELVE  MONTHS  ENDED  FEBRUARY. 

Prepared  by  Trade  Statistics  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


No.  1 — Summary  of  the  Trade  of  Canada. 
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elve  Months  Ended  February. 
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Imports  for  Consumption. 
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Imports  by  Countries. 
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Exports  by  Countries. 
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Holland  

5,451,599 

5,422,123 

2,582,227 

1,578,680 

1,783,980 

904,123 

974,761 

1,360,665 

United  States  {««*- "Suiiion  "  \  \  \ '  \ .  \  \ 

183,049,307 
15,197,688 

185,027,411 
17,877,744 

212,347,575 
125,159,865 

278,835,456 
196,278,994 

10,142,814 

9,926,541 

I  25.286,114 

27,157,663 

19170— 24 
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No.  2. — Principal  Articles  Imported  for  Consumption  into  Canada. 


Twelve  Months  Ended  February. 


Articles  Imported. 


Ale,  beer  and  porter  

Animals,  living  

Books,  periodicals,  etc  

Breadstuffs  

Bricks,  tiles,  clays  and  manufactures  of. 

Carriages,  carts,  wagons,  cars,  etc  

Cement  

Coal,  coke,  etc  

Cocoa,  chocolate,  etc  

Coffee  

Cordage,  rope  and  twine   .... 

Cottons  •  

Curtains  

Drugs,  dyes,  chemicals,  etc  

Earthenware,  china  and  graniteware  . . 

Electric  apparatus   

Fancy  goods   

Fish  


Flax,  hemp,  jute  and  manufactures  of. 

Fruits  

Furs,  skins  and  manufactures  of  

Glass  


Gloves  and  mitts  

Grasses,  fibres  and  manufactures  of  

Grease     

Gunpowder  and  explosives  

Gutta-percha,  india-rubber  and  mfrs.  of. 

Hats,  caps,  bonnets,  etc  

Hides  and  skins  other  than  fur  

Leather  and  manufactures  of   

Metals,  minerals,  etc.— Total  


Brass  and  manufactures  of  

Copper  and  manufactures  of  

Iron  and  steel  and  manufactures  of . 

Tin  and  manufactures  of  

Musical  instruments  

Oils   

Oilcloth  

Paintings,  drawings,  engravings,  etc. . . 

Paints  and  colours  

Paper  and  manufactures  of  

Precious  stones   

Provisions  

Ribbons  


Settlers'  effects  

Silk  and  manufactures  of . . . 

Soap   

Spirits  and  wines  

Sugar,  molasses,  etc   

Tea  

Tobacco  

Vegetables  

Watches  

Wood  and  manufactures  of. 
Wool  and  manufactures  of. 


Total  Value  of  Principal  and  other  articles 
Imported— 

Dutiable  Goods  

Free  Goods  


Total  Imports,  merchandise. 
Coin  and  bullion  , 


Total  Imports 


191 C. 


240,730 
025.(590 
5,005,089 

12,044,110 
1,028,427 

10,530,123 
47,710 

31,151,000 
2,290,132 
1,721,242 
3,483,467 

31,288,230 
290,031 

16,045,409 
1,450,243 
4,986,910 
2.832,622 
1,396,367 
7,835,472 

14,056,441 
2,656,569 
2,443,242 
1,299,540 
2,498,326 
962,794 
1,017,320 
9,025,939 
3,269,549 

13,234,954 
6,343,189 

98,062,824 


3, 672, 525 
4,415,146 

72,580,521 
4,855,273 
1,510,270 

12,503,928 
1,078,150 
777,096 
1,928,583 
4,640,558 
907,329 

10,293,461 
1,434,723 
2,786,625 
3,918,492 
8,401,133 
1,057,268 
3,886,119 

22,209,998 
8,370,117 
5,452,670 
2,177,308 
1,013,010 
8,477,118 

28,219,793 


278,303,387 
207,856,753 


486,160,140 
34,175,614 


520,335,754 


191< 


Total 


150,032 
1,007,599 
5,748,067 

15,026,989 
2,453,403 

16,821,650 
41,831 

42,134,280 
3,086,19 
2,189,754 
7,658,634 

49,723,416 
430,392 

27,131,370 
2,343,420 
5,916,850 
3,680, 4H4 
2; 091, 839 

10,120,435 

18,402,648 
3,447,673 
4,138,088 
1,641,278 
3,842,611 
1,096,045 
952,887 

10,595,775 
4,311,201 

12,191,480 

10,775,002 
158,351,190 


5,588,685 
7,877,787 
120,730,386 
9,522,755 
2,399,743 

21,300,789 
1,863,467 
870,341 
3,049,585 
6,532,947 
1,625,523 

25,502,163 
1,909,315 
1,811,046 
4,744,722 

13,397.501 
941,764 
3,883,980 

32,226,035 
7,789,893 
6,165,883 
3,913,334 
1,786,690 

11,351  147 

42,844,827 


441,917,009 
363,112,013 


805.029,022 
26,979,553 


832,009,175 


From  United 
Kingdom. 


85,300 
123,684 
1,086,483 
338,81 
277,641 
101,496 
239 
28,513 
819,147 
107,197 
362,584 
16,792,936 
276,589 
3,528,875 
1,502,034 
179,048 
1,094,585 
107,692 
4,744,388 
1,181,301 
247,507 
197,883 
001,462 
84,601 
19,821 
131,898 
3,861,860 
1,106,328 
1,018,293 
1,133,330 
7.089,675 


132,465 
26,896 

4,705,519 

1,357,152 
124,674 
920,322 
772,602 
196,333 
434,008 
802,246 

1,422,005 
380,600 
942,011 
143,600 
443,562 

3,987,025 
88,189 

2,211,171 
348,267 

4,491,742 
683,352 
68,888 
77,520 
372,282 
30,607,876 


74,920,627 
31,325,930 


106,246,557 
14,666,427 


120,912,084 


From  United 
States. 
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No.  3. — Principal  Articles  of  Canadian  Produce  Exported  from  Canada. 


Articles  Exported. 

Twelve  Months  Ended  February. 

1916. 

1917. 

'  Total. 

To  United 
Kingdom. 

To  United 
States. 

$ 

18,109,534 

$ 

12,964,786 

.$ 

1,492,970 

$ 

9,908,673 

12,789,705 
4,167,169 
593,392 

7,860,384 
4,084,796 
495,841 

7,725,988 
1.178,999 
490,353 

1,487,470 

229,031,018 

338,988,845 

259,043,715 

26,467,712 

3,491,729 
1,691,898 
1,946,917 
14,040,502 
385,808 
169,458,413 
35,987,133 
5,968,986 
1,336,976 

7,810,445 
1,819,128 
1,764,245 
33,129,823 
575,364 
245,098,539 
44,910.!  ii  Hi 
7,060,113 
1,592,141 

7,302,242 
36,963 
1,572,048 
26,224,606 
561,927 
196,471,094 
24,848,138 
563,134 
286,526 

382,475 
1,607,588 
63,040 
1,537,757 
12,061 
20,529,979 
1,052,428 
4,574,102 
753,486 

Wheat  

Fish— Total  

21,993,592 

24,091,552 

7,390,190 

9,  £65, 096 

Fruits— Total  

5,313,010 
2,703,610 
6,401,405 

5,729,388 
3,673,749 
6,298,557 

72,697 
2,083,113 
4,886,257 

1,690,454 
956,689 
32,146 

199,435 

3,141,762 

2,788,751 

2,304,247 

Furs,  skins  and  manufactures  of  

Hay  

1,880,630 
4,774,871 
5,211,404 
6,625,001 

2,215,134 
5.733,041 
4,882,676 
7,193,563 

1,970,841 
974,827 
4,196,975 
8,616 

27,800 
4,625,791 
165,148 
7,172,528 

3,382,887 

Hides  and  skins,  other  than  fur  

Leather  and  manufactures  of — Total  

Metals,  minerals,  etc. — Total  

16,587,888 


7,235,665 

3,602,933 

6,662.942 
118,506,217 

4,256,560 
145,617,298 

2,040,117 
50,612,593 

2,088,782 
78,078,255 

3,640,476 
2,880,575 
13,529,807 
10,655,366 
51,643,315 
7,862,125 
L4,lzo,480 
19,502,728 
464,070 

5,588,489 
3,978,932 
22,171,727 
19,509,509 
53,502,175 
8,375,258 
ik  711  °ao. 

24,632,034 
2,427,053 

4,108,764 
626,466 

1,110,623 
195,434 
30,604,536 

1,920,946 

10,o9/,04U 

1,003,825 
2 

1,474,344 
2,941,804 
21,061,104 
19,314,075 
8,011,942 
6,454,312 

A  Q  1 O  X7A 
4,o4^,0/  4 

20,866,237 
1,104,721 

Nickel 

Paper^  ^ 

Provisions — Total  

65,405,731 

90,173,962 

85,946,593 

1,704,511 

1,015,757 
26,218,190 
25,324,670 
3,397,695 
4,182,086 
1,015,299 

2,493,849 
36,279,801 
40,451,646 
11,506,754 
4,355,375 
2,047,989 

2,203,318 
do,  •fjv,  4or> 
40,246,832 

79Q  ft^fi 

294,672 
924,771 

78,546 
23,419 
40,565 
10,748,354 
3,979,953 
924,166 

Settlers'  effects 

Whisky  

Wood  and  manufactures  of — lotal  

Logs                                       . .   

62,556,755 

75,673,164 

17,998,804 

52,630,104 

1,285,835 
1,248,605 
9,799,752 
2,507,401 

23,520,759 
3,662.143 
477,558 
6,030,803 

10,050,051 

870,149 
1,515,650 
10,035,682 
2,167,264 
26,097,565 
3,956,245 
327,618 
6,500,747 
19,157,227 

67,264 
1,447,834 
8,412,757 

14,909 
2,264,363 

802,372 
53,474 
291,171 
2,148,623 

91  7°,^  743 
£  J.,  1  o.  >,  i  to 

3,910,919 
41,804 
6,500,747 
15,364,436 

Lumber — Deals,  pine   

Laths,  palings  and  pickets  

Planks  and  boards  

Shingles  

280,631 

Wood-pulp  

3,020,305 

Total  value  of  principal  and  other  Articles  Exported:— 
Canadian  produce  

Total  exports,  merchandise  

Total  Exports  

698,315,322 
39,293,938 

1,117,374,693 
24,891,544 

724,462,879 
12,175,581 

269,261,819 
9,573,637 

737,609,260 
125,173,639 

1,142,266,237 
196,510,395 

736,638,460 
18 

278,835,456 
196,278,994 

862,782,893 

1,338,776,632  736,638,478 

475,114,450 
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CANADIAN  PRODUCE  PRICES  IN  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  has  furnished  the  following  market 
quotations  for  Canadian  produce  for  the  week  ended  March  7,  1917 : — 


Cheese  — 

Bristol   -  174/    per  cwt. 

Liverpool   166/  172/ 

London   172/  176/         "  . 

Glasgow   -  -  ii 

Butter— 

Bristol   -  -     per  cwt. 

Liverpool   -  -  ■• 

London   -  - 

Glasgow     -  -  ii 

Bacon  (sides) — 

Bristol   136/  138/    per  cwt. 

Liverpool   135/  138/ 

London                                                  ,   130/  135/ 

Glasgow   -  135/ 

Hams  (long  cut,  green) — 

Bristol   -  -     per  cwt. 

Liverpool    121/  124/ 

London    126/  130/ 

Glasgow    -  -  ii 
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BRITISH  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCE  IMPORTS. 

This  account,  furnished  by  the  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  in  London, 
shows  the  quantities  of  certain  kinds  of  agricultural  produce  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom  in  the  week  ended  March  10,  1917,  together  with  quantities  imported  the 
corresponding  week  of  the  previous  year: — 


Animals  living- 
Oxen,  bulls,  cows  and  calves   No. 

Sheep  and  lambs     m 

Swine   h 

Horses   n 

Fresh  Meat- 
Beef  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)   Cwt. 

Mutton.   .  

Pork  

Meat,  unenumerated — 

Fresh  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)   m 

Salted  or  Preserved  Meat — 

Bacon . .    n 

Beef  

Hams   .i 

Pork   „ 

Meat,  unenumerated — 

Salted   „ 

Meat  preserved  otherwise  than  by  salting  (including  tinned  and  canned)  it 

Dairy  Produce  and  Substitutes — 

Butter  

Margarine  

Cheese     n 

Milk,  fresh,  in  cans  or  drums   

it    cream   u 

ti    condensed     it 

ii    preserved,  other  kinds  


Poultry . 
Game  . 


Gt.  Hnd 
Valued 


Rabbits,  dead  (fresh  and  frozen)   Cwt. 

Lard   „ 

Corn,  Grain,  Meal  and  Flour — 

Wheat  

Wheat  meal  and  flour  

Barley  

Oats   .... 

Peas  

Beans  

Maize  or  Indian  corn  


Fruit,  raw — 

Apples . . 
Pears.  . 
Hay  

Hops  


.Ton. 
.Cwt. 


Quantities. 


19"  G 

1917. 

69 

74,808 

- 

*241,317 

47,540 

*176,242 

7.379 

7,736 

8,871 

7,947 

200,509 

92,545 

1,078 

1, 164 

46, 305 

20,634 

906 

878 

810 

336 

27,271 

26,534 

32,806 

64,300 

68,215 

29,170 

27,404 

43,560 

...  ^ 

22 

28,569 

31,957 

1,407 

305 

120,851 

44,442 

20,742 

42,532 

562 

303 

337 

19,997 

57,310 

41,143 

Particulars 

discontinued 

temporarily. 

58,215 

33,441 

2,257 

11 

6,571 

*  Including  certain  importations  made  in  previous  weeks,  particulars  of  which  could  not 
be  given  at  the  time. 
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ACCEPTANCES— A  CURE  FOR  CREDIT  COMPLAINTS. 

Under  the  above  title,  the  following  article  from  the  March,  1917,  number  of 
The  Nation  s  Business,  may  prove  of  interest.  The  following  points  are  given  special 
emphasis : — 

The  trade  acceptance  is  of  benefit  'to«  the  seller  because — 

(a)  It  completes  the  transaction,  joining  the  payment  with  the  shipments  or 
invoice. 

(b)  It  eliminates  open  book  accounts,  and  substitutes  bills  receivable,  or  actual 
cash  from  discounted  bills,  in  the  assets  of  the  seller. 

(c)  It  gives  to  the  seller  additional  credit  facilities,  in  that  such  business  paper 
discounted  does  not  necessarily  count  in  the  amount  of  credit  extended  or  authorized. 

(d)  By  reason  of  its  "  double  name  "  aspect,  it  has  a  broader  and  better  market, 
and  lessens  interest  rates  for  the  seller. 

(e)  It  assures  promptness  and  avoids  unjustified  extension. 

(/)  It  promotes  economy  and  efficiency  of  operation  by  establishing  co-operation. 

The  trade  acceptance  is  advantageous  to  the  purchaser  because — 

(a)  It  eliminates  open  accounts. 

(b)  It  closes  the  transaction  at  the  time  of  purchase. 

(c)  It  facilitates  adjustments  and  settlements. 

"  Three  years  ago  acceptances  were  scarcely  known  in  the  domestic  business 
field.  During  the  year  1916  federal  reserve  banks  alone  purchased  for  investment  in 
the  open  market  $385,915,973  of  trade  and  bankers'  acceptances  combined,  an  increase 
of  $321,070,973  over  1915.  These  amounts  while  indicating  only  in  a  small  degree 
the  progress  made  by  the  acceptance  method  of  settlements,  show  that  it  is  replacing 
the  open  book  account. 

WH  AT  ARE  ACCEPTANCES  % 

11  Acceptances  are  drafts  drawn  by  the  seller  of  goods  on  the  purchaser,  who 
agrees  to  pay  them  on  a  given  date,  or  arranges  to  have  a  bank  or  firm  contract,  by 
accepting  the  draft,  to  make  the  payments  for  him.  They  tend  to  eliminate  the  dis- 
count system  in  payments  for  merchandise,  as  well  as  the  abuse  of  it,  and  while 
enabling  the  seller  of  the  goods  to  count  on  a  stated  sum  at  a  given  date,  make  the 
purchaser  of  the  goods  a  more  prudent  business  man,  both  more  guarded  in  taking 
on  obligations  and  prompt  in  his  payment  of  them.  Bearing  on  their  face  the  evi- 
dence that  they  are  based  upon  actual  commercial  transactions  or  attesting  this  fact 
through  bills  of  lading  attached,  they  become  prime  mercantile  paper  and  have  a 
ready  market. 

"How  many  kinds  of  acceptances  are  there,  anyhow?"  a  puzzled  customer  asked 
the  vice-president  of  a  national  bank  in  Boston. 
"  Two,"  was  the  reply,  "  good  and  bad." 

"  While  an  acceptance,  like  other  commercial  paper,  may  occasionally  prove  to  be 
bad,  a  more  careful  if  perhaps  less  safe  answer  would  have  been  that  acceptances  are 
of  two  general  classes — trade  and  bankers'  acceptances. 

"  A  trade  acceptance  is  a  draft  drawn  by  the  seller  of  goods  upon  the  buyer.  By 
writing  the  word  u  accepted"  across  the  draft  and  signing  below  it  the  buyer  agrees 
to  pay  the  amount  for  which  it  is  drawn  in,  say,  sixty  or  ninety  days.  A  bankers' 
acceptance  is  similar  to  a  trade  acceptance,  but  is  accepted  for  payment  by  a  bank  or 
firm  with  which  the  buyer  lias  previously  made  arrangements  for  credit. 

"  One  of  the  arguments  most  persistently  advanced  against  the  adoption  of 
acceptances  is  that  they  involve  a  distinct  change  of  procedure  from  the  old  system 
of  carrying  purchases  in  an  open  book  account,  with  discounts  for  payment  in  sixty 
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or  ninety  days.  Discounts,  however,  are  generally  either  a  premium  on  prompt  pay- 
ment or  a  penalty  for  being  slow,  and  are  included,  as  they  should  be,  as  an  element 
of  cost.  It  is  possible  to  retain  the  discount  plan  if  desired  by  the  introduction  of  a 
special  discount  rate  where  acceptances  are  given. 

"  If  Brown  &  Co.,  who  are  purchasing  a  bill  of  $1,000  in  merchandise  from  the 
wholesaler,  agree  to  pay  in  sixty  days  from  date  of  delivery  by  accepting  for  the 
poods,  and  another  firm,  say  Maxim  and  Brother,  arrange  for  a  bankers'  acceptance 
through  an  agreement  with  the  bank  at  which  they  do  business  to  accept  for  the  pay- 
ment of  a  bill  of  goods  for  another  $1,000  which  they  have  purchased,  this  means 
that  $2,000  can  be  counted  upon  by  the  seller  of  these  two  bills  of  goods  upon  a  given 
day.  If  the  practice  has  become  so  general  that  forty-eight  other  firms  who  are 
making  purchases  from  the  same  manufacturer  accept  drafts  drawn  by  him  for  $1,000 
each,  payable  in  sixty  days,  $50,000  is  made  payable,  the  manufacturer's  bank  loan 
is  paid  when  due,  everybody's  credit  is  improved,  and  the  $50,000  is  available  for  new 
business  enterprises. 

"  Acceptances  should  never  be  asked  or  given  for  a  loan  or  to  cover  a  past  due 
account.  They  are  in  effect  acknowledgments  of  goods  received  and  agreements  to 
pay  on  a  given  date.  What  has  been  an  oral  agreement  evidenced  by  entries  on  the 
sellers  books  can,  by  use  of  the  acceptance,  be  put  into  negotiable  paper  available  for 
discount  at  the  seller's  bank. 

"  Treated  from  a  theoretical  point  of  view,  acceptances  exert  a  wholesome  influ- 
ence on  interest  rates,  tend  to  keep  the  movement  of  merchandise  at  a  normal  level, 
and  so  give  stability  to  the  commercial  and  financial  markets.  The  existence  of  a 
good  supply  of  accepted  paper,  ready  for  discount  in  case  of  an  unexpected  demand, 
operates  to  reduce  interest  rates  charged  by  banks.  Carried  to  a  conclusion,  their 
general  use  should  operate  to  reduce  costs  of  capital  and  prices  of  commodities,  there- 
fore the  consumer  has  an  interest  in  the  acceptance  as  well  as  the  wholesaler. 

"  Over-buying  on  the  one  side  and  over-selling  on  the  other  may  also  be  regulated 
by  the  introduction  of  trade  acceptances.  They  operate  to  do  away  with  what  is 
essentially  mercantile  borrowing  by  the  retailer  from  the  wholesaler  through  long- 
term  credit.  Business  houses  are  few  which  can  conduct  their  operations  without  the 
aid  of  banking  credit.  It  is  a  wasteful  process  for  such  business  houses  after  obtain- 
ing loans  for  themselves  to  attempt  also  to  finance  the  retailer  of  the  product.  This 
is  the  natural  function  of  the  bank.  The  acceptance  permits  the  performance  of  this 
banking  function  in  a  clean  and  businesslike  manner.  Turning  credit  business  into 
the  proper  channels,  so  that  the  credit  operation  lies  with  the  bank,  should  materially 
reduce  the  interest  rates  paid.  Acceptance  brings  with  it  evidence  that  it  is  based 
upon  a  merchantile  transaction  involving  the  turnover  of  saleable  goods. 

"  Recognizing  that  the  acceptance  bearing  two  names  is  a  better  security  than 
single  name  paper,  the  Federal  reserve  banks  have  established  rates  for  its  rediscount 
considerably  lower  than  those  for  other  classes  of  paper.  The  discount  rates  for  trade 
acceptances  at  Federal  reserve  banks  on  December  30,  1916,  were  3,  3-|  and  4  per  cent 
for  paper  running  up  to  ninety  days. 

Business  until  a  few  years  ago  relied  almost  entirely  upon  the  book  account  as  the 
record  of  financial  transactions  between  the  buyer  and  seller.  It  was.  the  custom 
for  the  buyer  to  plan  to  pay  for  his  purchases  in  30,  60  or  90  -days,  or  even  longer  after 
the  date  of  sale,  but  rather  the  exception  that  the  buyer  gave  the  seller  a  negotiable 
instrument  which  could  be  taken  to  a  bank  and  converted  into  cash  or  credit.  The 
seller  had  but  the  word  of  honour  of  the  purchaser  to  pay,  without  a  fixed  date.  In 
practice  the  buyer  has  taken  to  himself  the  interpretation  of  this  agreement.  Dis- 
counts have  sometimes  been  taken  out  of  line  with  the  dates  for  which  they  were 
offered  and  payments  have  been  more  or  less  at  trie  convenience  of  the  purchaser. 
Through  this  operation,  the  seller  of  goods  has  not  only  obtained  and  furnished  the 
capital  for  himself,  but  has  in  many  cases  also  furnished  capital  to  operate  the  busi- 
ness of  the  man  to  whom  he  sold. 
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"  Scarcely  any  defender  of  this  system  would  resent  its  being  characterized  as  a 
loose  method.  It  grew  up  in  a  new  country,  amid  the  quick  development  of  the  general 
commercial  field,  furthered  by  competition,  and  paid  for  by  the  buyer  in  a  higher 
price  for  his  goods.  It  is  also  a  fairly  well  established  law  that  the  first  seller  of  goods 
passes  on  to  the  consumer  the  extra  cost  of  capital  and  financial  losses.  Competition 
which  earlier  opened  the  book  account  has,  under  more  normal  conditions,  through 
doing  away  with  large  profits,  aided  in  bringing  about  the  use  of  the  acceptance  as  a 
modern  credit  instrument. 

"  The  framers  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  recognized  the  acceptance  and  pro- 
vided possibilities  for  the  enlargement  of  its  usefulness  in  the  United  States.  As 
passed,  the  Act  contained  encouragement  to  member  banks  taking  acceptance  through 
provision  for  the  rediscount  of  trade  acceptances  based  upon  transactions  in  the  United 
States,  and  bankers'  acceptances  founded  upon  the  actual  importation  or  exportation 
of  goods.  Development  of  the  acceptance  market  led  Congress  in  September,  1916, 
io  approve  the  recommendation  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  so  amend  the  Act 
that  member  banks  may  accept  and  discount  paper  growing  out  of  domestic  trade 
operations  involving  the  purchase  of  staple  goods  in  warehouses. 

"  Originally  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  permitted  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to 
extend  the  limit  to  which  member  banks  might  take  acceptances  to  100  per  cent  of 
their  capital  and  surplus.  In  adopting  the  amendment  of  1916  Congress  uninten- 
tionally dropped  out  this  provision,  so  that  member  banks  may  now  take  acceptances 
only  to  50  per  cent  of  their  capital  and  surplus.  This  has  not,  however,  operated  to 
place  any  severe  hardship  upon  institutions  purchasing  acceptances,  and  the  100  per 
cent  clause  will  no  doubt  be  reinserted  by  Congress  in  the  Act. 

"  Another  distinct  advantage  accruing  to  the  acceptance  is  the  construction  of  the 
National  Bank  Act,  under  which  it  is  held  that  the  limit  of  10  per  cent  of  capital  and 
surplus  which  a  national  bank  may  loan  to  any  one  borrower  does  not  apply  to 
acceptances.  This  permits  enlargement  of  credit  through  the  use  of  the  acceptance 
and  is  further  recognition  of  their  soundness. 

"  American  business  has  always  been  more  or  less  familiar  with  bills  of  exchange 
in  connection  with  transactions  with  foreign  countries.  If  goods  are  purchased  on 
credit  outside  the  United  States,  the  foreign  seller  almost  invariably  insists  upon 
payment  through  a  banker  upon  the  delivery  of  the  documents  evidencing  the  ship- 
ment of  the  goods.  The  American  seller  was  quick  to  adopt  this  method  with  his 
foreign  neighbour  and  to  insist  upon  the  same  method  of  payment.  Why  it  did  not 
more  quickly  find  its  way  into  domestic  business  to  a  greater  extent  is  hard  to  explain. 

"  The  use  of  the  paper  that  is  most  liquid  and  the  concentrating  of  business  and 
credit  operations  constitute  financial  progress.  It  is  fortunate  that  American  business 
has  awakened  to  the  use  of  acceptances  before  the  opening  of  the  trade  contest  admitted 
to  be  our  inheritance  from  the  world  war. 


SWEDISH  PULP  IN  FRANCE. 

A  HINT  TO  CANADIAN  PULP  MANUFACTURERS. 

(Paper  Maker  and  British  Paper  Tirade  Journal.) 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Epinal  has  prepared  a  memorandum  with  regard 
to  the  conditions  under  which  cellulose  and  mechanical  pulp  may  be  imported  into 
France  from  Scandinavia,  and  particularly  from  Sweden.  According  to  this  memo- 
randum, the  conditions  of  sale  vary  considerably,  some  firms  selling  under  guarantee 
of  the  cost  of  freight,  others  without  such  guarantee,  whilst  others,  again,  reckon  the 
freight  according  to  the  rate  of  exchange  current  at  the  time  of  lading.    Other  firms 
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fix  the  rate  on  the  actual  day  of  shipment,  and  still  others  there  are  who  take  the  day 
of  arrival  of  the  goods  for  the  basis  in  fixing  such  rate.  All  demurrage  must  be  paid 
by  the  buyer.  The  prices  for  air-dried  pulp,  that,  is  to  say,  completely-dried  pulp  with 
a  humidity  of  10  per  cent,  c.i.f.  Rouen,  without  demurrage,  are  at  the  present  time  as 
follows:  Dried  cellulose,  72  francs  per  100  kilos.;  dried  mechanical  pulp,  45  francs 
per  100  kilos.  Costs  of  transhipment  from  the  vessel  to  the  railway  must  be  borne  by 
the  buyer.  The  rate  is  100  francs — 72  kr.  Delivery  is,  of  course,  subject  to  the  pro- 
viso that  the  Baltic  ports  are  not  ice-bound  and  thus  closed.  According  to  Papier 
Zc it iing  even  the  ordinary  kinds  of  Scandinavian  pulp  are  preferred  before  Canadian 
pulp;  and  trade  with  Canada  languished  because  Canadian  offers  are  made  through 
middlemen  who  have  no  knowledge  of  the  market,  do  not  state  the  conditions  of  sale 
precisely  and  clearly,  and  omit  incidental  stipulations  that  may  very  well  run  prices 
up  30  to  40  per  cent.  Scandinavian  mechanical  pulp  makers  offer  moist  white  mech- 
anical at  prices  which,  calculated  on  dried  pulp,  are  from  3  to  3£  francs  per  100  kilos, 
lower  than  the  price  of  dried  pulp. 


BRITISH  PROHIBITED  IMPORT  LIST. 

In  view  of  changes  which  frequently  take  place  in  the  list  of  prohibited  imports 
into  Great  Britain,  the  Department  compiles  from  time  to  time  revised  lists  thereof 
up  to  date.  In  accordance  with  this  practice  a  new  list  revised  to  April  12,  1917,  has 
just  been  prepared,  and  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Deputy  Minister, 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.  Ottawa. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  MONTHLY  REPORT  FOR  DECEMBER,  1916. 

The  Monthly  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  for  October, 
which  is  just  issued,  and  which  will  be  supplied  on  application  to  the  King's  Printer, 
Ottawa  (price,  20  cents),  contains  tables  giving  details  of  the  trade  of  the  Bahamas, 
LTnited  States,  Brazil,  Cyprus,  Grenada,  Seychelles,  St.  Vincent,  Sierra  Leone  and 
Switzerland  during  the  latest  years  for  which  statistics  are  available.  Comparisons 
of  the  trade  of  each  of  these  countries  during  preceding  years  are  also  given.  These 
statistics  are  summarized  in  the  introduction  to  the  same  report,  which  reads  in  part 
as  follows: — 

TEADE  OF  BAHAMAS,  1915. 

On  pages  697  to  700  of  the  report  for  the  month  of  December,  1916,  will  be  found 
statistical  tables  relative  to  the  trade  of  Bahamas  during  the  year  ended  December  31, 
1915,  from  which  it  will  be  noted  that  the  balance  of  trade  was  against  the  islands — 
the  imports  amounting  to  $1,768,597  and  the  exports  of  Bahamas  produce  to  $1,156,306, 
an  excess  of  imports  over  exports  of  $612,291.  The  imports  during  the  year  1915  were 
$20,020  less  than  for  the  year  1914,  and  $195,242  less  than  for  the  year  1913,  but  in 
excess  of  the  imports  in  1911  and  1912,  whilst  the  exports  of  Bahamas  produce  were 
$99,086  greater  than  in  1914  and  $147,749  greater  than  in  1911,  but  less  than  in  1912 
and  1913.  Of  the  total  imports  into  the  Bahamas,  in  1915  about  79  per  cent  was  obtained 
from  foreign  countries  and  21  per  cent  from  the  British  Empire,  whilst  about  76 
per  cent  of  the  exports  of  the  islands  was  destined  for  foreign  countries  and  24  per  cent 
for  British  countries.  During  the  year  1915  about  70  per  cent  of  the  total  trade  of  the 
Bahamas  was  with  the  United  States,  the  imports  therefrom  amounting  to  about  77 
per  cent  and  the  exports  thereto  to  about  59  per  cent. 
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The  imports  into  the  Bahamas  during  the  year  1915  were  valued  at  $1,768,597 
as  compared  with  $1,788,617  in  the  preceding  year  1914,  a  decrease  for  the  year  of 
$20,020".  Every  country  exporting  goods  to  the  Bahamas  appears  to  have  shared  in 
the  decrease  except  the  British  West  Indies,  France,  Hayti,  and  the  United  States. 
The  imports  from  the  British  West  Indies  increased  from  $36,869  to  $66,609;  from 
France  from  nil  to  $511;  from  Hayti  from  $3,879  to  $4,098,  and  from  the  United 
States  from  $1,299,220  to  $1,377,116.    The  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  from 

1914  to  1915  decreased  from  $375,381  to  $285,092;  from  Canada  from  $28,431  to 
$18,075;  from  the  Netherlands  from  $19,000  to  $8,663;  from  Cuba  from  $9,626  to 
$2,365,  and  from  Germany  from  $4,083  to  nil. 

The  principal  imports  into  the  Bahamas  in  1915,  with  increase  or  decrease 
compared  with  1914,  were  as  follows:  ale,  beer  and  porter  $9,733,  decrease  $1,976; 
butter  $26,703,  increase  $3,699 ;  coal  $23,052,  increase  $10,079;  coffee  $11,913,  decrease 
$4,935;  cornmeal  and  hominy  $72,975,  decrease  $18,144;  cotton,  woollen,  linen  and 
silk  goods  $318,912,  decrease  $536;  earthenware  and  glassware  $40,224,  decrease 
$99,575;  flour  $212,181,  decrease  $7,023;  hardware  and  tinware  $133,079,  decrease  $818; 
lard  $42,583,  decrease  $1,451;  lumber  $24,382,  decrease  $16,030;  machinery  $14,405, 
decrease  $2,701;  meats,  poultry  and  game,  fresh,  $14,619,  decrease  $4,920;  meats, 
cured,  dried  or  salted  $58,960,  decrease  $4,695 ;  meats,  fruits,  etc.,  preserved  $80,060, 
decrease  $44,184;  motor-cars  $14,405,  increase  $8,687;  oils,  gasolene  and  kerosene, 
$25,987  decrease  $7,836;  rope  and  canvas  $44,505,  increase  $18,001;  rice  $46,584, 
decrease  $2,140;  shingles  $1<>.'.)79,  decrease  $175;  soap  $17,398.  increase  $4.395 ;  spirits 
and  wines  $40,778,  decrease  $3,757;  sugar  $89,542,  increase  $30,402;  and  tobacco 
$38,559,  increase  $5,373. 

It  will  be  noted  by  reference  to  table  No.  2,  page  698,  that  an  importation  is 
shown  from  the  United  States  opposite  every  item  in  the  import  classification.  This 
is  not  the  case  in  the  imports  recorded  as  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada. 
The  principal  imports  from  Canada  in  1915,  with  increase  or  decrease  compared  with 
1914,  were  as  follows;  butter  $2,677,  increase  $1,173;  chicken  and  dairy  feed  $6^1, 
decrease  $9,052;  earthenware  and  glassware  $243,  decrease  $959;  flour  $6,550,  decrease 
$5,114;  hardware  and  tinware  $244,  decrease  $209;  hay  $389,  decrease  $453;  meats 
and  fruits,  preserved,  $122,  increase  $68";  motor-cars,  nil,  decrease  $1,849;  rope  and 
canvas  $8,930,  increase  $4,823;  and  spirits  and  wines  $1,402,  increase  $258. 

The  Canada-West  Indies  Trade  Agreement  has  had  the  effect  of  increasing 
Canadian  trade  with'  those  colonies  which  are  parties  to  the  agreement.  This  is 
especially  true  in  respect  to  certain  goods  of  Canadian  manufacture,  such  as  boots 
and  shoes,  butter,  cheese,  condensed  milk,  cordage,  fish,  flour,  lumber,  oats,  paints 
and  colours,  paper,  potatoes,  pulse  and  soap.  The  Bahamas  are  not  parties  to  the 
trade  agreement  and  consequently  Canadian  goods  receive  no  advantage  in  tariff 
matters  oyer  goods  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  the  United  States.    From  191:2  to 

1915  the  imports  into  the  Bahamas  from  the  United  States  increased  from  $1,204,749 
to  $1,377,116,  while  the  imports  from  Canada  during  the  same  period  decreased  from 
$61,875  to  $18,075.  If  the  Bahamas  had  been  parties  to  the  trade  agreement  the 
preference  would  no  doubt  have  been  as  effective  in  assisting  Canadian  trade  as  in 
those  colonies  that  are  parties  to  the  agreement.  From  1912  to  1915  the  imports  of 
flour  from  the  United  States  increased  from  $207,247  to  $210,702,  whereas  the  imports 
of  flour  from  Canada  decreased  from  $27,053  to  $1,436. 

EXPORTS  FROM  BAHAMAS. 

The  exports  of  Bahamas  produce  in  1915  amounted  to  $1,156,306,  as  against  an 
export  in  1914  of  $1,057,220,  showing  an  increase  during  the  year  of  $99,086.  The 
exports  to  every  principal  country,  except  Cuba,  France,  Germany  and  the  Nether- 
lands, show  an  increase.    From  1914  to  1915  the   exports   to    the   United  Stntes 
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increased  from  $512,037  to  $679,274;;  to  the  United  Kingdom  from  $172,713  to 
$202,917:  to  Canada  from  $8,283  to  $10,256;  to  Italy  from  nil  to  $9,952,  and  to  the 
British  West  Indies  from  $1,280  to  $2,234.  On  the  other  hand  the  exports  to  Cuba 
decreased  from  $112,464  to  $110,736;  to  France  from  $85,624  to  $55,506;  to  the 
Netherlands  from  $60,318  to  $33,506,  and  to  Germany  from  $101,621  to  nil.  The 
increase  in  the  exports  from  1914  to  1915  of  $99,086  was  largely  due  to  increased 
asportations  of  Bahamas  hemp,  which  increased  from  $225,340  to  $353,325.  The 
articles  of  exports  to  show  any  considerable  decrease  were  preserved  pineapples, 
$36,670  to  $27,010;  and  shells,  $31,657  to  $5,587. 

The  largest  export  from  the  Bahamas  in  1915  was  sponges  of  a  value  of  $605,838, 
of  which  the  United  Kingdom  was  credited  with  taking  $256,644,  the  United  States 
$252,088,  and  Canada  $8,978.  The  next  largest  export  was  Bahamas  hemp,  value 
$353,325.  The  United  States  took  the  whole  export  of  Bahamas  hemp  in  1915.  Wood 
products  made  up  the  next  largest  export  from  the  Bahamas,  value  $117,257.  The 
exports  of  wood  products  to  the  United  Kingdam  were  valued  at  $292,  to  the  United 
States  at  $4,915,  and  to  Canada  nil.  The  next  largest  export  was  preserved  pine- 
apples of  a  value  of  $27,010.  The  export  to  the  United  States  of  preserved  pineapples 
amounted  to  $26,917,  and  to  Canada  to  $93.  For  further  information  respecting  the 
exports  from  the  Bahamas,  with  the  portions  sent  to  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United 
States  and  Canada  during  the  years  1914  and  1915,  see  table  No.  3,  page  700. 

TRADE  OF  BRAZIL,  1914. 

Statistical  tables  respecting  the  foreign  commerce  of  Brazil  for  the  calendar 
year  1914  will  be  found  on  pages  701  to  709  of  this  report.  From  these  tables  it  will 
be  noted  that  the  total  trade  of  Brazil  in  1914  shows  a  large  decrease  in  comparison 
with  that  shown  for  the  past  four  years.  The  total  trade  in  1914  was  valued  at  1,312,- 
832,939  milreis  (milreis  -  -  about  33^  cents),  as  against  a  total  trade  in  1913  valued 
at  1,980,225,910  milreis,  showing  a  decrease  during  the  year  of  667,392,977  milreis. 
The  imports  were  valued  at  561,853,181  milreis  and  the  exports  at  750,979,758  milreis, 
showing  a  decrease  in  the  imports  compared  with  1913  of  445,642,219  milreis,  and  in 
the  exports  of  221,750,758  milreis. 

CUSTOMS   PREFERENCE  TO   UNITED  STATES. 

Under  authority  vested  in  the  Government,  under  article  22  of  the  decree  of 
December,  1911,  a  preference  was  granted  on  certain  imports  from  the  United  States. 
This  preference  is  accorded  to  goods  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  the  United 
States  because  of  the  fact  that  the  United  States  is  a  heavy  purchaser  of  Brazilian, 
coffee  and  rubber,  and  consequently  a  valuable  customer.  During  the  year  1914  the 
United  States  was  credited  with  taking  49  per  cent  of  the  coffee  and  55  per  cent  of 
the  rubber  exported  from  Brazil.  On  the  following  list  of  commodities  the  United 
States,  enjoys  a  customs  preference  of  20  per  cent,  except  that  in  the  case  of  flour  the 
preference  is  30  per  cent :  Articles  made  of  rubber,  cement,  condensed  milk,  corsets 
or  stays,  dry  fruits,  flour,  furniture  for  schools,  paints,  pianos,  refrigerators,  scales, 
typewriting  machines,  varnishes,  watches  and  windmills.  The  preference  granted  to 
the  United  States  by  Brazil  on  the  list  of  articles  mentioned  above  gives  the  United 
States  a  great  advantage  over  similar  imports  from  other  countries. 

IMPORTS  INTO  BRAZIL. 

The  imports  into  Brazil  in  1914  were  valued  at  561,853,181  milreis,  and  in  1913 
at  1,007,495,400  milreis,  showing  a  decrease  in  the  imports  for  the  year  of  445,642.- 
219  milreis.  This  decrease  was  shared  in  by  every  country  exporting  goods  to  Brazil. 
The  imparts  from  the  United  Kingdom    decreased    from    246, 546,320    milreis  to 
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134,554,216  milreis;  from  the  United  Slates  from  158,301,488  milreis  to  101,949,252 
milreis;  from  Germany  from  176,060,969  milreis  to  87,236,681  milreis;  from  Argen- 
tina from  74,980,592  milreis  to  53,831,759  milreis;  from  France  from  98,579,483 
milreis  to  42,966,470  milreis;  from  Portugal  from  44,220,884  milreis  to  29,139,320 
milreis;  from  Italy  from  38,166,101  milreis  to  23,097,544  milreis;  from  Belgium 
from  51,479,924  milreis  to  15,388,327  milreis;  from  Newfoundland  from  11,804,723 
milreis  to  11,340,311  milreis;  from  Norway  from  10,592,237  milreis  to  9,191,549 
milreis;  from  Switzerland  from  11,865,278  milreis  to  7,011,567  milreis;  and  from 
Spain  from  9,618,777  milreis  to  5,685,056  milreis.  During  the  same  period  the  imports 
from  Canada  decreased  from  4,109,291  milreis  to  2,771,730  milreis. 

The  decrease  in  the  imports  of  445,642,219  milreis  was  principally  due  to  decreased 
importations  of  bricks  and  tiles,  6,414,526  milreis  to  1,433,388  milreis;  carriages 
and  other  vehicles,  46,340,347  milreis  to  8,244,591  milreis;  cement,  22,003,211  milreis 
to  8,488,342  milreis;  coal,  60,278,326  milreis  to  41,388,341  milreis;  cotton  goods, 
68,192,451  milreis  to  30,506,416  milreis ;  earthenware  and  glassware,  16,257,894  milreis 
to  7,125,667  milreis;  flour,  32,672,906  milreis  to  28,004,661  milreis;  hides  and  skins, 
14,628,855  milreis  to  5,882,865  milreis;  iron  and  steel  wares,  132,542,096  milreis  to 
51,032,884  milreis;  liquors,  46,656,279  milreis  to  28,320,245  milreis;  machinery, 
106,562,970  milreis  to  52,392,908  milreis;  paints,  7,247,932  milreis  to  3,552,744  mil- 
reis; paper,  22,630,789  milreis  to  14,330,723  milreis;  meats,  14,279,841  milreis  to 
5,928,390  milreis;  vessels,  7,719,724  milreis  to  778,965  milreis;  wood,  20,273,533 
milreis  to  8,822,205  milreis;  and  woollen  goods,  18,841,368  milreis  to  6,036,368 
milreis. 

The  attention  of  those  interested  in  the  classes  of  goods  that  comprise  the  bulk 
of  the  imports  into  Brazil  is  directed  to  table  No.  2,  page  702,  showing  the  imports 
into  that  country  during  the  years  1913  and  1914,  with  the  portions  received  from 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  principal  articles  which 
made  up  the  imports  from  Canada  in  1914  were:  Apples,  17,937  milreis;  calcium 
carbide,  21,349  milreis;  codfish,  1,861,028  milreis;  flour,  8,200  milreis;  machinery. 
3,502  milreis;  prepared  fish,  61,959  milreis;  printing  paper,  3,293  milreis;  spirits, 
2,693  milreis;  tubes,  pipes  and  joinings,  9,400  milreis;   and  wheat,  772,043  milreis. 

EXPORTS  FROM  BRAZIL. 

During  the  year  1914  the  exports  of  Brazilian  produce  amounted  to  750,979,758 
milreis  as  compared  with  972,730,516  mildeis  in  the  previous  year  1913,  showing  a 
decrease  during  the  year  of  221,750,758  milreis.  The  exports  to  every  principal 
country  show  a  decrease  except  in  the  case  of  Denmark,  Italy,  Norway,  Portugal  and 
Sweden.  The  exports  to  Denmark  increased  from  2,264,145  milreis  to  4,917,049 
milreis;  to  Italy  from  12,553,316  milreis  to  23,884,957  milreis;  to  Norway  from 
1,488,466  milreis  to  5,467,629  milreis;  to  Portugal  from  4,896,953  milreis  to  6,607,935 
milreis;  and  to  Sweden  from  9,859,308  milreis  to  18,401,870  milreis.  The  exports  to 
the  United  States  decreased  from  316,552,231  milreis  to  312,189,640  milreis;  to  the 
United  Kingdom  from  128,709,306  milreis  to  107,976,950  milreis;  to  Germany  from 
137,013,612  milreis  to  69,547,750  milreis;  to  Prance  from  119,399,879  milreis  to  60,- 
937,768  milreis;  to  the  Netherlands  from' 71,767,594  milreis  to  43,848,251  milreis;  to 
Argentina  from  45,828,576  milreis  to  36,022,662  milreis;  to  Austria-Hungary  from 
46,932,145  milreis  to  15,243,426  milreis;  to  Uruguay  from  15,946,269  milreis  to  12,809,- 
890  milreis ;  to  Belgium  from  24,979,732  milreis  to  11,184,294  milreis ;  to  Cape  Colony 
from  4,989,485  milreis  to  4,364,238  milreis;  and  to  Spain  from  5,236,103  milreis  to 
4,092,407  milreis.  The  exports  to  Canada  during  the  same  period  decreased  from 
495,980  milreis  to  327,095  milreis. 

The  principal  articles  of  commerce  responsible  for  the  decrease  in  the  exports 
of  2'21,750,758  milreis  were  coffee  and  rubber.  Coffee  decreased  from  611,699,673 
milreis  to  439,707,366  milreis  and  rubber  from  155,630,906  milreis  to  113,598,319 
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milreis.  The  principal  articles  exported  from  Brazil  in  1914,  with  portions  sent  to 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States  and  Canada,  were  as  follows : — 


Total 

To  United 

To  United 

Articles  Exported. 

Exports. 

Kingdom. 

States. 

To  Canada. 

Paper 

Paper 

Paper 

Paper 

Milreis. 

Milreis. 

Milreis. 

Milreis. 

AQQ  707  Qfifi 

19  Q7Q  Qf)7 

327  095 

113,598,319 

41,618,514 

62,939,252 

Cocoa  

30,642,S70 

7,963,017 

9,505,415 

28,246,820 

20,073,862 

5,969 

Herba  mate  

27,257,711 

159 

4,987 

23,329,391 

14,687 

167,116  . 

Hides,  salted  

14,527,637 

868, 4S3 

1.909.37S 

"  dry  

13,869,444 

2,792,075 

3,937,223 

Skins  

S,  149, 896 

926,876 

6,355,366 

Brazil  nuts  

7,729,407 

2,178,381 

4,685,312 

Gold  

7,211,916 
6,765,817 

7,205,741 
4,494,422 

Sugar   

1,757,280 

For  further  information  relative  to  the  exports  from  Brazil  with  portions  sent 
to  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States  and  Canada,  during  the  years  1913  and 
1914,  see  table  No.  3,  page  709. 


TRADE  OF  CYPRUS,  1915. 

On  page  710  to  715  of  this  report  will  be  found  statistical  tables  relative  to  the 
foreign  commerce  of  Cyprus  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1915.  It  will  be  noted 
by  reference  to  these  tables  that  the  total  trade  in  1915  amounted  to  $6,196,797, 
imports  totalling  $2,978,000  and  the  exports  $3,218,797.  Compared  with  1914  the 
imports  show  an  increase  of  $207,821  and  the  exports  an  increase  of  $540,969.  The 
imports  from  the  British  Empire  in  1915,  amounted  to  $998,684  or  33-5  per  cent  of  the 
total,  whilst  the  exports  to  the  Empire  were  valued  at  $1,347,389  or  41-9  per  cent  of 
the  total.  In  1914  the  proportion  of  the  imports  received  from  the  British  Empire 
was  27-0  per  cent  and  the  proportion  of  the  exports  sent  to  the  Empire  was  31-0  per 
cent. 

IMPORTS  INTO  CYPRUS. 

The  imports  into  Cyprus  in  1915  were  valued  at  $2,978,000  as  against  an  import 
in  1914  of  $2,770,179,  showing  an  increase  for  the  year  of  $207,821.  The  imports 
from  principal  countries,  with  increase  or  decrease  compared  with  1914,  were  as 
follows:  Egypt  $1,340,684,  increase  $802,767;  United  Kingdom  $972,516,  increase 
$260,080;  Greece  $302,818,  increase  $84,860;  Italy  $124,791,  decrease  $99,824;  United 
States  $61,666,  increase  $36,174;  France  $49,358,  decrease  $96,374;  and  British  Africa 
$15,573,  increase  $15,286.  Imports  from  Canada  were  valued  at  $423,  made  up  chiefly 
of  machinery,  value  $413. 

The  attention  of  those  interested  in  the  various  classes  of  goods  that  make  up  the 
imports  of  Cyprus  is  directed  to  table  No.  2,  page  711,  which  gives  the  total  imports 
for  the  years  1913,  1914  and  1915,  with  the  portions  furnished  by  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  imports  into  Cyprus  from  the  United  States  in 
1915  were  made  up  chiefly  of  the  following  classes  of  goods:  butter,  $2,302;  coffee, 
cocoa,  chocolate  and  chicory,  $12,220;  leather  goods,  $2,000;  machinery,  $6,370;  and 
petroleum,  $36,904. 

EXPORTS  FROM  CYPRUS. 

During  the  year  1915  the  exports  from  Cyprus  amounted  to  $3,218,797  as  com- 
pared with  an  export  in  1914  of  $2,677,828,  showing  an  increase  of  $540,969.  The 
exports  to  principal  countries,  with  increase  or  decrease  compared  with  1914,  were 
as  follows:  United  Kingdom  $1,314,136,  increase  $517,487;  Egypt  $1,189,209,  increase 
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$284,987;  France  $344,141,  increase  $8,024;  Greece  $220,158,  increase  $37,157;  Italy 
$49,319,  decrease  $7,539;  Malta  $24,250,  decrease  $4,054;  United  States  $21*087, 
increase  $8,370;  Turkey  nil,  decrease  $197,951;  Austria-Hungary  nil,  decrease  $49,- 
810;  and  Germany  nil,  decrease  $11,035.  The  exports  to  Canada  were  valued  at  $4,866. 
The  principal  exports  from  Cyprus  in  1914  and  1915;  with  portions  sent  to  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  United  States  were  as  follows: — 


Articles  Exported. 

Total  Exports. 

To  United  Kingdom. 

To  United  States. 

1914. 

1915. 

1914. 

1915. 

1914. 

1915. 

Animals  

$202,365 
9,310 
887,943 

$252,093 
46,277 
988,722 

Asbestos  

$  3,606 
534,102 

$  16,669 
814,504 

Carobs  

$  891 

Cotton,  raw  

134,343 

79,355 

146 

394 

Fruits — 

Lemon  and  oranges  

47,616 
■36,907 
36,105 
234,203 
35,600 
38,768 

64,410 
98,549 
167,739 

5 

642 

Pomegranates  

Raisins  

1,587 
145,401 
23,486 
136 

18,717 
311,855 
2,847 
2,059 

Grain,  barley  

332,739 

31,269 
22,805 

Hides  and  skins  

292 

$  5,329 

Silk  cocoons  

31,370 
164,498 

181,521 
212,133 

Spirits  and  wines  

28,314 

16,103 

112 

Sponges  

11,349 
26,134 

38,626 

642 

34 

Terra  umbra  

24,289 

8,677 

6,350 

10,960 

14,677 

Vegetables  

83,424 
73,311 

166,702 
70,677 

Wool,  raw  

380 

68,741 

97 

For  further  details  respecting  the  exports  from  Cyprus,  see  table  No.  3,  page  714. 


TKADE  OF  ( 1  REX  A  DA,  1915. 

It  will  be  observed  by  reference  to  the  statistical  tables  to  be  found  on  pages  716 
to  720  of  this  issue  respecting  the  trade  of  Grenada,  that  the  foreign  commerce  fot 
the  year  ended  December  31,  1915  amounted  to  $3,537,161  as  compared  with  $2,946.- 
766  in  the  previous  year  1914,  showing  an  increase  of  $590,395.  This  increase  was 
confined  wholly  to  the  exports  as  the  imports  in  1915  were  less  than  for  any  year  from 
1911  to  1914.  The  imports  in  1915  were  valued  at  $1,267,747  and  in  1914  at  $1,324,- 
346,  showing  a  decrease  of  $56,599  for  the  year,  while  the  exports  for  1915  were  valued 
at  $2,269,414  and  for  1914  at  $1,622,420,  showing  an  increase  during  the  year  of 
$646,994.  The  balance  of  trade  was  in  favour  of  Grenada  in  1914  and  1915.  In  1914 
the  excess  of  exports  over  imports  was  $298,074  and  1915  it  was  $1,001,667.  Of  the 
total  imports  into  Grenada  the  British  Empire  supplied  65-0  per  cent  in  1914  and 
62-0  per  cent  in  1915,  whilst  of  the  total  exports  69-0  per  cent  was  destined  for  the 
Empire  in  1914  and  67-0  per  cent  in  1015. 

IMPORTS  INTO  GRENADA. 

The  imports  into  Grenada  in  1915  were  valued  at  $1,267,747,  showing  a  decrease 
for  the  year  compared  with  1914  of  $56,599.  The  imports  into  Grenada  from  principal 
countries,  with  increase  or  decrease  compared  with  1914,  were  as  follows:  United 
Kingdom  $440,122,  decrease,  $91,132;  United-  States,  $421,611,  increase,  $24,622:. 
Canada,  $131,336,  increase  $16,464;  Barbados,  $77,086,  decrease,  $8,207;  Trinidad, 
$52,845,  decrease,  $5,540;  Netherlands,  $17,878,  increase,  $7,965;  and  France,  $16.4  !-. 
increase,  $2,671. 

The  decrease  in  the  imports  of  $56,599  was  principally  due  to  decreased  importa- 
tions of  flour,  $197,795  to  $188,378;  machinery,  $42,699  to  $11,747;  manures,  $47,046 
to  $31,331;  meats,  $34,085  to  $26,450;  and  pitch  pine,  $28,500  to  $13,096,  while  the  only 
articles  to  show  any  substantial  increases  were:  motor  cars,  $6,897  to  $13,675  and 
sugar,  $66,849  to  "$88,364.  The  principal  articles  imported  in  1915  were:  boots  and 
shoes,  $24,898;  bread,  biscuits  and  cakes,  $34,635;  butter,  $13,155;  carriages  and  other 
vehicles,  $19,905;  cement,  $12,089;  coal,  $5,286;  drugs,  chemicals  and  medicines,  $21.- 
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287;  fish,  $69,155;  flour,  $188,378;  furniture,  $4,716;  manures,  $31,331;  meats,  $26,- 
450;  metal  wares,  $22,631;  oats,  $23,550;  oils,  $46,745;  rice,  $38,831;  soap,  $22,163; 
spirits  and  wines,  $32,927;  sugar,  $88,364;  textiles,  $144,535;  tobacco,  $26,125;  wearing 
apparel  and  haberdashery,  $38,058 ;  and  wood,  except  furniture,  $40,719. 

It  will  be  noted  by  reference  to  table  No.  2,  page  717,  showing  the  imports  into 
Grenada  in  1913,  1914  and  1915,  with  portions  received  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  that  Canada  has  improved  her  position  in  the  exchange 
of  merchandise  since  the  coming  into  force  of  the  Canada- West  Indies  Trade  Agree- 
ment. From  1912  to  1915  the  imports  from  Canada  increased  from  $58,716  to  $131,- 
336,  while  the  imports  from  the  United  States  have  decreased  from  $456,200  to  $421,- 
611.  The  preference  has  had  the  effect  of  transferring  from  the  United  States  to 
Canada  a  considerable  portion  of  the  trade  in  biscuits,  bread  and  cakes,  carriages, 
cordage,  fish,  flour,  oats,  paints,  paper  and  wood  products.  In  the  case  of  flour  the 
effect  of  the  preference  is  very  marked.  In  1912  the  imports  of  flour  from  Canada 
amounted  to  $1,508,  and  from  the  United  States  to  $193,097,  whereas  in  1915  the 
imports  of  flour  from  Canada  had  increased  to  $47,050,  and  from  the  United  States 
had  decreased  to  $141,323.  The  principal  imports  from  Canada  in  1915  were:  biscuits, 
bread  and  cakes,  $1,562;  butter,  $496;  carriages,  $316;  cordage  and  twine,  $1,562; 
fish,  $28,899;  flour,  $47,050;  oats,  $19,685;  shingles,  $1,971,  and  wood  products,  $22,056. 


EXPORTS   FROM  GRENADA. 


The  exports  from  Grenada  from  1914  to  1915  increased  from  $1,622,420  to  $2,269,- 
414.  The  exports  to  every  country  except  France  and  St.  Lucia  show  increases.  The 
exports  to  France  decreased  from  $93,674  to  nil  while  the  exports  to  St.  Lucia  decreased 
from  $4,166  to  $3,233.  On  the  other  hand  the  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  increased 
from  $1,087,476  to  $1,464,488;  to  the  United  States  from  $414,475  to  $745,746;  to 
Trinidad  from  $5,835  to  $23,314;  to  Canada  from  $8,307  to  $17,915;  and  to  Barbados 
from  $7,518  to  $11,959. 

The  increase  in  the  exports  of  $646,994  was  largely  due  to  increased  exports  of 
cocoa  and  spices.  Cocoa  increased  from  $1,364,166  to  $1,958,322  and  spices  from 
$180,478  to  $206,545.  The  principal  exports  from  Grenada  in  1915  with  portions  sent 
to  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States  and  Canada  were  as  follows: — 

Total  To  United  To  United 

Articles  Exported.           Exports.  Kingdom.  States.  To  Canada. 

Cocoa,  raw                                     $1,958,322  $1,247,448  $693,918  $  3,416 

Spices                                                  206,545  139,900  51,235  14,137 


Cotton,  raw   41,318  41,318   

Fruit  juices   31,151  31,151   

Cotton  seed   9,636  1,163   

Animals,  living   4,215     

Fiuits  and  nuts   2,443  S3  20 


For  further  information  relative  to  the  exports  from  Grenada  during  the  years 
1913,  1914  and  1915,  with  portions  sent  to  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  see  table  No.  3,  page  720. 


TKADE  OF  ST.  VINCENT,  1914. 

On  pages  721  to  725  of  this  report  will  be  found  tables  giving  the  foreign  com- 
merce of  St.  Vincent  for  the  calendar  year  1914,  from  which  it  will  be  noted  that  the 
total  trade  in  1914  was  valued  at  $1,057,238  and  in  1913  at  $1,125,350,  showing  a 
decrease  during  the  year  of  $68,112.  The  imports  were  valued  at  $532,020  and  the 
exports  at  $525,218,  showing  a  decrease  in  the  imports  of  $66,025  and  in  the  exports 
of  $2,087.  During  the  year  1914,  70-3  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  into  St.  Vincent 
was  received  from  British  countries  while  99-0  per  cent  of  the  total  exports  was  sent 
to  the  British  Empire. 

19170—3 
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IMPORTS  INTO  ST.  VINCENT. 


During  the  year  1914  the  imports  into  St.  Vincent  amounted  to  $532,020,  a  decrease 
of  $66,025  compared  with  1913.  From  1913  to  1914  the  imports  from  the  United 
Kingdom  decreased  from  $241,133  to  $200,173;  from  Canada  from  $105,893  to  $90,618; 
from  the  British  West  Indies  from  $55,086  to  $43,915;  from  Newfoundland  from 
$28,531  to  $26,032;  from  British  India  from  $16,882  to  $11,704;  and  from  France  from 
$12,582  to  $11,033.  During  the  same  period  the  imports  from  the  United  States 
increased  from  $111,462  to  $118,728;  and  to  Denmark  from  $10,580  to  $14,446. 

The  imports  into  St.  Vincent  in  1914  under  the  heading  "  Food,  drink,  and 
tobacco,"  were  valued  at  $207,366.  Of  this  amount  the  portion  received  from  the 
United  Kingdom  totalled  $15,187,  the  United  States  $31,168,  and  Canada  $75,908. 
The  principal  imports  from  Canada  under  this  heading  were:  butter  $1,041,  oats 
$2,282,  and  wheat  flour  $70,9-95;  and  from  the  United  States,  cornmeal  $2,900,  lard 
$2,477,  meats  $13,510,  sugar  $3,796,  and  tobacco  $3,757.  Under  the  heading  "Eaw 
materials  "  the  total  imports  in  1914  amounted  to  $65,564,  of  which  the  United  Kingdom 
was  credited  with  supplying  $2,502,  the  United  States  $40,459,  and  Canada  $9,196. 
The  imports  under  this  heading  from  the  United  States  were  composed  chiefly  of, 
kerosene  $10,697,  pitch  pine  $20,181,  and  shooks  and  staves  $7,494,  while  the  imports 
from  Canada  consisted  principally  of,  shingles  $2,107,  and  white  pine  and  spruce 
$6,696.  Under  the  heading  of  "  Manufactured  articles,"  the  total  imports  were  valued 
at  $240,265.  The  imports  of  manufactured  articles  from  United  Kingdom  amounted 
to  $165,767,  from  the  United  States  to  $47,101,  and  from  Canada  to  $5,514.  For 
further  details  respecting  the  imports  into  St.  Vincent  in  1912,  1913,  and  1914,  with 
portions  received  from  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States  and  Canada,  see  table 
No.  2,  page  722. 

EXPORTS  FROM  ST.  VINCENT. 


The  exports  from  St.  Vincent  during  the  year  1914  amounted  to  $525,218, 
showing  a  decrease  compared  with  1913  of  $2,087.  The  exports  to  principal  countries, 
with  increase  or  decrease  compared  with  1913,  were  as  follows :  United  Kingdom 
$426,090,  increase  $17,792;  British  West  Indies  $76,640,  decrease  $24,119;  Canada 
$17,095,  increase  $11,654;  United  States  $5,140,  decrease  $5,464;  and  France  nil, 
decrease  $1,570.  The  principal  exports  from  St.  Vincent  in  1914,  with  portions  sent 
to  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States  and  Canada,  were  as  follows: — 

Total  To  United  To  United 

Articles  Exported.  Exports.  Kingdom.  States.  To  Canada. 

Arrowroot   $281,322  $254,151  $5,140  $5,230 

Cotton,  raw   152,345  152,345    — 

Cocoa,  raw   22,771  11,213    3,066 

Animals,  living   20,089      — 

Cotton  seed   11,373  78    — 

Sugar   7,718      7,533 


Ground  nuts   7,037 

Starch,  cassava   5,300 


For  further  information  regarding  the  exports  from  St.  Vincent  during  the 
years  1912,  1913,  and  1914,  see  table  No.  3,  page  725. 


*  TEADE  OF  SEYCHELLES,  1915. 

From  a  study  of  the  statistical  tables  respecting  the  foreign  commerce  of  Sey- 
chelles to  be  found  on  pages  726  to  730  it  will  be  noted  that  the  total  trade — both 
imports  and  exports — for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1915,  is  less  than  for  any  year 
during  the  past  four  years.  The  imports  were  Valued  at  1,107,489  rupees  (rupee  = 
32-4  cents)  and  the  exports  at  1,409,966  rupees,  showing  a  decrease  compared  with 
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1914  of  338,158  rupees  in  the  imports  and  of  705,936  rupees  in  the  exports.  During 
the  year  1915  the  British  Empire  was  credited  with  supplying  78-1  per  cent  of  the 
imports  and  with  taking  25-9  per  cent  of  the  exports. 

IMPORTS  INTO  SEYCHELLES. 

The  imports  into  Seychelles  in  1915  amounted  to  1,107,489  rupees  as  compared 
with  an  importation  in  1914  of  1,445,647  rupees.  The  imports  from  principal  countries, 
with  increase  or  decrease  compared  with  1914,  were  as  follows :  India  500,461  rupees, 
decrease  43,869  rupees;  United  Kingdom  276,847  rupees,  decrease  196,310  rupees; 
France  122,717  rupees,  decrease  41,488  rupees;  Mauritius  75,423  rupees,  increase  4,470 
rupees;  French  Colonies  56,127  rupees,  increase  20,797  rupees;  Arabia  16,982  rupees, 
decrease  14,958  rupees;  and  United  States  14,840  rupees,  decrease  6,700  rupees. 

The  principal  imports  into  Seychelles  were:  bran  and  gram  40,240  rupees,  coffee 
27,198  rupees,  cotton  goods  167,237  rupees,  dholl  and  lentils  61,498  rupees,  drugs  and 
chemicals  16,573  rupees,  flour  31,986  rupees,  haberdashery  28,004  rupees,  iron  and 
steel  goods  29,522  rupees,  machinery  31,000  rupees,  oils  30,516  rupees,  rice  216,384 
rupees,  soap  25,990  rupees,  sugar  69,779  rupees,  whisky  21,725  rupees,  and  wines 
44,853  rupees.  During  the  year  1915  the  imports  from  the  United  States  consisted  of, 
machinery  975  rupees,  and  oils  13,865  rupees.  For  further  details  respecting  the 
imports  into  Seychelles,  see  table  No.  2,  page  727. 

EXPORTS  FROM  SEYCHELLES. 

The  exports  from  Seychelles,  from  1914  to  1915,  decreased  from  2,115,902  rupees 
to  1,409,966  rupees.  The  exports  to  principal  countries,  with  increase  or  decrease 
compared  with  1914,  were:  France  862,044  rupees,  increase  57,866  rupees;  United 
Kingdom  241,052  rupees,  decrease  244,820  rupees;  French  colonies  179,327  rupees, 
increase  105,190  rupees;  New  Zealand  55,500  rupees,  increase  55,500  rupees;  and 
Mauritius  53,765  rupees,  decrease  81,494  rupees.  The  decrease  in  the  exports  of 
705,936  rupees  was  chiefly  due  to  decreased  exportations  of  copra,  1,185,820  rupees 
to  894,249  rupees;  guano,  558,210  rupees  to  70,092  rupees;  and  vanilla,  131,730 
rupees  to  26,245  rupees. 

The  principal  articles  exported  in  1915  were:  Cinnamon  bark,  15,598  rupees; 
copra,  894,249  rupees;  guano,  70,092  rupees;  cocoanut  oil,  29,763  rupees;  essential 
oil,  42,115  rupees;  whale  oil,  103,636  rupees;  soap,  31,285  rupees;  and  vanilla,  26,245 
rupees.  For  further  information  relative  to  the  exports  from  Seychelles,  see  table 
No.  3,  page  730. 

TEADE  OF  SIERRA  LEONE,  1915. 

Statistical  tables  respecting  the  foreign  commerce  of  Sierre  Leone  during  the 
year  ended  December  31,  1915,  will  be  found  on  pages  731  to  734  of  this  issue.  From 
these  tables  it  will  be  observed  that  the  total  trade  in  1915  amounted  to  $12,217,162, 
as  against  $12,923,563  in  the  previous  year  1914,  a  decrease  during  the  year  of 
$706,401.  The  imports  were  valued  at  $6,111,340  and  the  exports  at  $6,105,822,  show- 
ing a  decrease  during  the  year  of  $726,564  in  imports  and  an  increase  in  the  exports 
of  $20,163.  The  British  Empire  was  credited  in  1915  of  supplying  goods  of  a  value 
of  $4,615,322,  or  75-5  per  cent  of  the  total  imports,  and  of  taking  goods  of  a  value 
of  $4,622,207,  or  80  per  cent  of  the  total  exports. 

IMPORTS  INTO   SIERRA  LEONE. 

During  the  year  1915  the  imports  into  Sierra  Leone  were  valued  at  $6,111,340, 
showing  a  decrease  compared  wjth  the  imports  in  1914  of  $726,564.    From  1914  to 

1915  the  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  decreased  from  $4,768,340  to  $4,238,385; 
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from  Southern  Nigeria  from  $124,270  to  $118,646;  from  Conakry  from  $109,168  to 
$105,290;  from  Grand  Canary  from  $85,190'  to  $68,201;  and  from  Germany  from 
$479,600  to  $64,288.  On  the  other  hand  the  imports  from  the  United  States  increased 
from  $306,181  to  $498,517;  from  the  Netherlands  from  $231,327  to  $269,287;  from 
Gambia  from  $120,591  to  $202,672;  from  Ivory  Coast  from  $116,231  to  $167,291; 
from  Senegal  from  $31,774  to  $155,884;  and  from  France  from  $85,687  to  $107,038. 

The  principal  imports  into  Sierra  Leone  in  1915  were:  Ale,  beer  and  porter, 
$88,597;  apparel,  $50,812;  bags,  $151,753;  boats,  launches,  lighters  and  ships,  $90,064; 
books  and  stationery,  $41,877;  boots  and  shoes,  $47,270;  bread,  $25,321;  building 
material,  $60,930;  butter,  $48,633;  cement,  $82,592;  coal,  coke  and  patent  fuel, 
$296,576 ;  cotton  goods,  $1,341,709 ;  fish,  preserved,  $24,757 ;  flour,  $142,299 ; .  furni- 
ture, $34,743;  hardware,  $47,936;  hats  and  caps,  $54,692;  iron  and  steel,  $315,534; 
lumber,  $129,307 ;  machinery,  $59,675 ;  matches,  $35,332 ;  medicines  and  drugs, 
$40,165;  oils,  $99,367;  perfumery,  $29,482;  potatoes  and  onions,  $43,985;  provisions, 
$136,004;  rice,  $34,144;  salt,  $132,340;  silk  goods,  $25,852;  soap,  $45,411;  spirits 
and  wines,  $308,148 ;  sugar,  $103,757 ;  tobacco,  $374,543 ;  and  woollen  goods,  $71,029. 

From  1910  to  1915  the  imports  into  Sierra  Leone  from  the  United  States  increased 
from  $22,333  to  $498,517,  an  increase  in  five  years  of  $476,184.  This  increase  in 
the  imports  from  the  United  States  was  principally  due  to  increased  imports  of  flour, 
lumber,  oils  and  tobacco.  During  the  year  1915  the  principal  articles  imported  from 
the  United  States  were :  Coal,  coke  and  patent  fuel,  $15,982 ;  flour,  $53,304 ;  lamps, 
$2,151 ;  lumber,  $94,821 ;  medicines  and  drugs,  $4,691 ;  oils,  $53,757 ;  provisions, 
$1,655;  sewing  machines,  $1,411;  sugar,  $14,225;  and  tobacco,  $247,805. 

The  trade  returns  for  Sierra  Leone  record  no  imports  from  Canada.  It  will  be 
observed  by  reference  to  table  No.  2,  page  732,  showing  details  of  imports  into  Sierra 
Leone,  with  portions  received  from  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany  and  the  United 
States,  that  the  principal  classes  of  goods  imported  are  similar  to  those  that  Canada 
has  for  export.  From  a  study  of  the  items  that  make  up  the  imports  into  Sierra 
Leone,  it  would  appear  that  Canadian  exporters  and  traders  might  find  a  profitable 
market  for  their  wares  in  that  colony. 

EXPORTS  FROM  SIERRA  LEOXE. 

The  exports  from  Sierra  Leone  in  1914  were  valued  at  $6,085,659,  and  in  1915 
at  $6,105,822,  showing  an  increase  in  the  exports  during  the  year  of  $20,163.  The 
exports  of  the  United  Kingdom  increased  from  $1,790,743  to  $3,198,845;  to  the  Gold 
Coast  from  $370,095  to  $695,144;  to  Gambia  from  $571,721  to  $650,425;  to  the  Ivory 
Coast  from  $5,192  to  $181,663;  to  France  from  $8,249  to  $55,222;  and  to  Conakry 
from  $23,287  to  $50,988;  whilst  the  exports  to  Senegal  decreased  from  $863,985  to 
$806,631;  to  Southern  Nigeria  from  $291,250  to  $53,752;  to  Bissao  from  $126,421  to 
$22,552;  and  to  Germany  from  $1,524,006  to  nil. 

The  principal  exports  from  Sierra  Leone  during  the  years  1914  and  1915,  with 
portions  sent  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  Germany,  were  as  follows: — 


Articles  Exported.  Total  Exports.  To  United  Kingdom.        To  Germany. 

1914.  1915.  1914.          1915.          1914.  1915. 

Palm  kernels   $2,721,989  $2,452,961  $1,271,412  $2,452,960  $1,450,567 

Kola  nuts,  fresh   1,358,700  1,145,554             326              97    — 

Coal  and  patent  fuel   365,905  299,193    — 

Palm  oil   187,547  222,266  144,905       180,796  24,645 

Piassava   94,860  133,790  63,894       133,788'  30,967 

Ginger   76,110  39,376        75,400        38,427    — 

Rice   25,481  36,359                 5               10    — 

Hides   23,272  27,030  4,784          1,718         11,988  — 
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TRADE  OF  SWITZERLAND,  1915. 

The  attention  of  Canadian  importers  and  exporters  interested  in  the  foreign 
commerce  of  Switzerland  is  directed  to  the  statistical  tables  to  be  found  on  pages 
735  to  744  of  this  issue. 

It  will  be  noted  by  reference  to  these  tables  that  the  balance  of  trade  has  been 
against  the  Republic  for  some  years.  During  the  year  ended  December  31,  1914,  the 
excess  of  imports  over  exports  amounted  to  291,521,440  francs  (franc  =  19-3  cents), 
but  in  1915  the  excess  of  imports  over  exports  amounted  to  only  9,973,992  francs. 
The  total  trade  in  1915  was  valued  at  3,350,086,526  francs  as  against  2,665,295,538 
francs  in  the  previous  year  1914,  an  increase  in  the  total  trade  in  one  year  of  684,790,- 
988  francs.  This  increase  in  the  total  trade  was  made  up  as  follows:  Increase  in 
imports,  201,621,770  francs,  and  in  exports,  483,169,218  francs. 


IMPORTS  INTO  SWITZERLAND. 

The  imports  into  Switzerland  in  1915  were  valued  at  1,680,030,259  francs  com- 
pared with  a  valuation  of  1,478,408,489  francs  in  1914,  showing  an  increase  during 
the  year  of  201,621,770  francs.  Erom  1914  to  1915  the  imports  from  Germany 
decreased  from  481,077,938  francs  to  418,234,377  francs;  from  France  from  220,716,245 
francs  to  189,017,488  francs;  from  Austria-Hungary  from  102,901,330  francs  to 
65,697,649  francs;  from  the  Netherlands  from  28,406,075  francs  to  23,081,972  francs; 
from  Belgium  from  19,849,784  francs  to  16,710,376  francs;  from  Russia  from  53,531,233 
francs  to  8,435,417  francs;  and  Australia  from  10,685,256  francs  to  6,694,123  francs; 
whilst  the  imports  from  the  United  States  increased  from  107,779,165  francs  to  324,- 
434,959  francs;  from  Italy  from  194,085,452  francs  to  258,760,591  francs;  from  the 
United  Kingdom  from  76,181,083  francs  to  112,035,206  francs;  from  Argentina  from 
24,372,207  francs  to  49,495,771  francs;  from  Spain  from  14,726,510  francs;  to  33,866,- 
332  francs;  from  Egypt  from  23,727,258  francs  to  28,620,180  francs;  from  Brazil 
from  16,977,395  francs  to  25,663,322  francs;  and  from  Japan  from  9,566,580  francs 
to  19,612,896  francs.  During  the  same  period  the  imports  from  Canada  decreased 
from  14,977,956  francs  to  264,229  francs. 
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The  principal  classes  of  goods  imported  into  Switzerland  in  1915  from  all  coun- 
tries and  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  in  particular,  with  increase 
or  decrease  compared  with  1914,  were  as  follows: — 


Articles  Imported. 


Animals   

Articles  made  up  (textile). . 
Books  and  printed  matter  . 

Butter  and  butterine  

Chemical  substances   

Coal,  coke  and  briquettes . . 
Cocoa  and  its  products  . . . 

Coffee,  raw  

Copper  and  mf  rs  

Cotton  and  mfrs  



Flax,  hemp,  jute,  etc  

Fruits  and  vegetables  

Instruments  and  apparatus 
Iron  and  steel  and  mfrs..  . 

Leather  and  mfrs  

Machinery  and  tools   

Maize  

Malt  

Meats  

Mineral  substances  

Oats  

Oils,  edible  

Oils,  lubricating   

Oils,  petroleum  

Paper  and  cardboard ..  . . 

Pharmaceutical  goods  

Silk  and  mfrs  

Sugar  

Tobacco  

Wheat  

Wines  

Wood  

Wool  and  mfrs  


Imports  in  1915. 


From 
All 
Countries 


1000  of 
Francs. 


10, 
29, 
16, 
13, 
60, 

124, 
41, 
18, 
26, 

149, 
10, 
10, 
32, 
U, 
87, 
28, 
25, 
27, 
14, 
10, 
10, 
31, 
13, 
6, 
10, 
11, 
13, 

274, 
42, 
16, 

176, 
36, 
15, 
58, 


From 
United 
Kingdom. 


1000  of 
Francs. 


1,561 
107 
138 

7,703 
52 
386 

*  1^458 
60,102 


1,736 
118 
779 
15,176 
1,545 
1,448 

'  5^847 
41 
194 


55 
108 


436 
353 
729 

318 


79 
5,927 


From 
United 
States. 


1000  of 
Francs. 

1,524 
89 
15 
533 
8,204 


12,116 
38,506 


187 
293 
980 
1,189 
12,853 
1,589 
2,804 
596 
579 
387 
27,076 
2,242 
5,689 
9,061 
38 
105 
66 
1,165 
7,562 
167,133 
33 
564 
733 


Compared  with  1914. 
Increase  + .    Decrease  - 


From 
All 

Countries 


100O  of 
Francs. 

-  21,838 

7,976 
982 
426 

-  21,360 

-  25,526 

-  17,546 

3,511 
6,091 

-  63,048 

6,840 
4,844 

-  12,441 

2,344 

-  10,826 

2,294 
9,237 

-  11,934 

1,393 

-  14,678 

1,606 
2,102 
4,379 
4,036 
3,475 
24 
4,407 
116,105 
387 
2,126 
57,404 
96 
11,453 
5,008 


From 
United 
Kingdom. 


1000  of 
Francs. 

878 

359 
75 

117 
6,231 
1,289 

384 


1,295 
32,139 
15 
959 
17 
56 
3,139 
316 
40 


5,487 
128 
65 


42 
101 


25 
60 
325 
9 
11 


45 
1,328 


From 
United 
States. 


1000  of 
Francs - 

h  1,524 
18 
16 

t-  93 
t-  5,584 
236 
2 


10,007 
23,361 


182 
1,157 
518 
171 
10,757 
537 
2,748 
596 
112 
194 
22.352 
861 
4,987 
3,969 
20 
42 
43 
1,164 
126 
115,389 
111 
1,229 
731 


It  is  quite  probable  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  enormous  increase 
(216,655,794  francs)  in  the  imports  into  Switzerland  from  the  United  States,  in  1915, 
made  up  chiefly  of  copper,  cotton,  leather,  oats  and  wheat,  was  forwarded  to  the 
Central  Powers. 

The  imports  from  Canada  from  1914  to  1915  decreased  from  14,977,956  francs  to 
264,229  francs.  This  decrease  was  due  to  a  large  falling  off  in  the  imports  of  wheat, 
which  decreased  from  14,609,988  francs  to  9,088  francs.  The  principal  imports  from 
Canada  in  1915  were :  chemical  substances,  50,000  francs ;  confectionery,  18,492  francs ; 
fish,  2>9,250  francs;  flour,  21,517  francs;  iron  and  steel,  2,240  francs;  machinery  and 
tools,  2,150  francs;  mineral  substances,  106,830  francs;  oats,  2,784  francs;  phar- 
maceutical goods,  9,268  francs;  wheat,  9,088  francs;  and  woollen  goods,  9,850  francs. 
For  further  details  respecting  the  imports  into  Switzerland  in  1913,  1914  and  1915, 
see  table  No.  2",  page  737. 

EXPORTS  FROM  SWITZERLAND. 

During  the  year  1915  the  exports  from  Switzerland  amounted  to  1,670,056,267 
francs  as  compared  with  1,186,887,049  francs  in  the  previous  year  1914,  an  increase 
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during  the  year  of  483,169,218  francs.  From  1914  to  1915  the  exports  to  Germany 
increased  from  274,490,649  francs  to  457,318,618  francs;  to  the  United  Kingdom 
from  234,193,738  francs  to  355,123,944  francs;  to  France  from  115,243,472  francs  to 
220,493,492  francs;  to  Austria-Hungary  from  67,171,804  francs  to  156,573,923  francs; 
to  Italy  from  82,830,708  francs  to  89,486,453  francs;  to  Spain  from  25,113,712  francs 
to  33,578,538  francs;  to  Argentina  from  15,559,436  francs  to  16,500,574  francs;  and 
to  the  Netherlands  from,  10,574,235  francs  to  15,559,436  francs;  whilst  the  exports 
to  the  United  States  decreased  from  121,893,893  francs  to  107,162,405  francs ;  to  Russia 
from  41,498,113  francs  to  29,265,172  francs;  to  Canada  from  28,874,969  francs  to 
25,957,908  francs;  to  British  India  from  17,541,847  francs  to  17,060,987  francs;  and 
to  Belgium  from  17,078,293  francs  to  9,874,459  francs. 

The  principal  exports  from  Switzerland  in  1915,  with  portions  sent  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  United  States  and  Canada,  were  as  follows : — 


Articles  Exported. 


Aluminum  

Animals  

Articles  made  up  (textile).  .  .. 

Cheese  

Chemical  substances  

Clocks  and  watches  

Cocoa  and  its  products  

Colours   

Confectionery  and  comestibles. 

Copper  and  mfrs  

Cotton  and  mfrs  

Flour  

Hides  and  skins  

Instruments  and  apparatus. .  . 

Iron  and  steel  mfrs  

Leather  wares  

Machinery  and  tools  

Milk  and  cream  

Pharmaceutical  goods  

Silk  and  mfrs  

Straw,  cane,  wood  ahavings. . . 

Vehicles  and  vessels  

Wood  and  mfrs  


For  further  information  relative  to  the  exports  from  Switzerland  in  1913,  1914 
and  1915,  with  portions  sent  to  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
see  table  No.  3,  page  741. 


EXTENSION  OF  MITSUBISHI  DOCKYARD,  JAPAN. 

The  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Mr.  E.  F.  Crow,  Yokohama,  Japan,  has  sent  in 
the  following  item  of  interest,  taken  from  the  Japan  Weekly  Chronicle,  March  1, 
1917:— 

The  shipbuilding  industry  is  very  brisk,  and  a  large  extension  of  equipment  is 
projected  by  the  Mitsubishi  dockyard,  Kobe.  '  The  company  is  to  build  four  steamers 
from  2,000  to  6,000  tons  within  the  year,  while  the  construction  of  other  vessels  on  its 
own  account  is  also  contemplated.  To  meet  the  increased  demand  for  building  capa- 
city, the  management  has  undertaken  the  setting  up  of  two  new  stocks  and  a  new 
floating  dock  of  20,000  tons  capacity.  It  is  said  that  when  these  projects  are  com- 
pleted, the  Mitsubishi  yard  in  Kobe  will  be  able  to  build  ships  aggregating  60,000  tons 
a  year. 


Total 
Exports. 


Francs. 

37,400,833 
b,  002, 342 
25,737,135 
72,892,283 
31,608,485 

136,607,936 
91,220,S81 
33,567,832 
13,738,402 
40,546,856 

310,719,009 
7,108,431 
25.870,709 
17,751,065 
70,619,628 
30,708,099 
89,105,456 
50,889,877 
24,810,959 

350,722,189 
15,871,666 
29,814,781 
24,736,443 


To 
United 
Kingdom. 


Francs. 

130,082 
150 

11,536,123 
631,950 
3,717,345 
33,199,207 
32,253,192 
15,787,641 
704,526 
3,391,373 
73,386,938 
156,483 
118,375 
5,330,942 
6,482,149 
5.977,625 
7,268,974 
19,504,983 
5.211,462 
114,02^,383 
4,369,427 
1,487,218 
4,289,985 


To 
United 
States. 


Francs. 

8,255 
652 
2,178,718 
11,527,857 
1,450,110 
11,558,927 
271,874 
5,105,859 
97,172 
2,350 
42,128,754 
24,435 
1,167,089 
1,279,479 
521,293 
6,731 
1,128,669 
1,250,112 
1,369,316 
19,721,787 
1,744,841 
2,059 
118,023 


To  Canada. 


Francs. 


450 
177,487 
16,125 
20,460 
1,385,789 
546,664 
161,913 
14,081 


5,219,401 
256,020 
15,004 
104,153 
6,298 


129,943 


104,023 
17,522,108 
10,659 


123,284 
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PRICES  OF  FRUIT  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Mr.  J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Liverpool,  will  submit 
reports  on  apple  market  conditions  which  will  appear  from  time  to  time  in  the 
Weekly  Bulletin.  By  an  arrangement  with  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
the  Fruit  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  publishes  twice  each  week  cabled 
reports  on  prevailing  fruit  prices  in  Great  Britain  as  compiled  by  Mr.  Forsyth  Smith, 
with  the  assistance  and  co-operation  of  the  Canadian  cargo  inspectors  at  Liverpool, 
London,  Glasgow  and  Bristol.  These  semi-weekly  reports  may  be  obtained  on  appli- 
cation to  the  Department.  The  cables  referred  to  will  also  appear  in  the  Weekly 
Bulletin. 

Reports  received  gave  the  following  particulars  with  respect  to  the  fruit  markets 
of  Great  Britain: — 

All  prices  quoted  here  are  wholesale  unless  otherwise  stated. 

Liverpool:   Sale  of  April  11.    Five  hundred  and  ninety-three  barrels  Canadians 

ex  ss.  Southland,  one  brand  showing  some  bronzing,  others  in  good  condition.  Ben 
Davis,  No.  l's  43s,  bronzed  30s,  No.  2;s  39s  6d,  bronzed  33s  6d,  No.  3's  30s;  Cooper's 
Market  (all  grades)  41s.  Nova  Scotians  ex  ss.  Missanabie  (private  sale)  in  variable 
condition,  some  bronzed  and  showing  material  waste,  others  in  fair  condition.  Another 
steamer  from  Nova  Scotia  awaited.    Last  bullletin  reported  her  overdue. 


GOVERNMENT  NOTICES  AFFECTING  TRADE. 
Great  Britain. 

REGULATION  OF  THE  SALE  OF  CHOPPED  HAY,  AND  OAT  AND  WHEAT  STRAW  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  Army  Council  have  issued  an  Order,  dated  March  14,  to  the  effect  that  on 
any  sale  in  Great  Britain  of  hay  and  oat  straw  and  wheat  straw,  chopped  or  chaffed 
and  mixed,  hereinafter  called  "  chop,"  and  where  such  "  chop  "  does  not  contain  more 
than  20  per  cent  of  straw,  the  price  shall  not  exceed  such  prices  as  are  set  out  in  the 
appended  schedules. 

The  prices  are  deemed  to  include  all  costs  and  charges  for  "  chop 79  delivered  on 
to  the  purchaser's  premises,  excepting  that  where  it  is  delivered  in  returnable  sacks 
or  bags,  a  sum  equal  to  7s.  6d.  per  ton  may  be  added  to  the  prices  in  schedule  1,  and 
of  one  halfpenny  per  stone  to  the  prices  in  schedule  2. 

Schedule  1. 

Maximum  prices  per  ton  which  a  dealer  or  retailer  may  not  exceed  for  quantities 
of  10  cwt.  and  upwards  for  "  chop  9 : — 
England,  £7  10s. 
Scotland,  £7  2s.  6d. 

Schedule  2. 

Maximum  prices  per  stone  which  a  dealer  or  retailer  may  not  exceed  for  quantities 
of  less  than  10  cwt.  for  "  chop  93 : — 
England,  Is. 
Scotland,  ll£d. 
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EMBARGO  ON  IMPORTS. 

Under  date  of  March  SO,  1917,  Mr.  Philippe  Roy,  General  Commissioner  for  Can- 
ada in  Paris,  has  forwarded  the  subjoined  translation  of  a  decree  issued  by  the  Ministry 
of  Commerce  and  Industry  and  published  in  the  Official  Gazette.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  this  decree  places  an  embargo  on  the  importation  of  all  merchandise  from  foreign 
countries  subject  to  certain  exemptions  to  be  granted  by  the  Minister  of  Finance  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  Minister  of  Commerce  and  Industry,  in  accordance  with 
the  stipulations  of  article  3  of  the  Decree. 

The  Decree  is  as  follows : — 

In  accordance  with  the  Act  of  May  6,  1916. 

In  accordance  with  the  Act  of  January  11,  1892,  and  subsequent  Acts  on  the 
Customs  Tariff. 

In  accordance  with  the  decrees  of  March  2,  May  11,  June  24,  July  18,  September 
16,  26,  and  28,  October  12,  and  December  22,  1916. 

In  accordance  with  Article  7  of  the  Act  of  September  28,  1916. 
The  Council  of  Ministers  being  heard,  enacts: — 

Article  1. — The  importation  into  France  and  Algeria  is  prohibited,  under  any 
customs  stipulations,  of  any  merchandise  of  foreign  origin. 
The  prohibition  does  not  apply: — 
To  the  imports  effected  for  the  account  of  the  State. 

To  the  consignment  as  to  which  proof  will  be  produced,  in  the  specified  form  that 
they  were  shipped  direct  to  France  and  Algeria  on  a  day  previous  to  the  publication 
of  the  present  decree. 

To  merchandise  entered  in  bond  on  the  same  date. 

Article  2. — On  the  recommendation  of  the  Minister  of  Commerce,  Industry,  Post 
and  Telegraphs,  exemptions  from  the  embargo  may  be  authorized  by  the  Minister  of 
Finance,  either  in  a  general  way,  or  within  the  limit  of  contingencies,  under  the  con- 
ditions mentioned  in  Article  3  following. 

Article  3. — A  committee  of  exemptions  from  the  Prohibitions  of  Entry  is  formed 
at  the  Department  of  Commerce,  composed  as  follows: — 

The  president  of  the  Customs  Committee  of  the  Senate,  or  his  representative. 

The  president  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  economic  organization  of  the 
country,  or  his  representative. 

The  president  of  the  Customs  Committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  or  his 
representative. 

The  president  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce  and  Industry  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  or  his  representative. 

The  director  general  of  Customs  or  his  representative. 
Two  representatives  of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
One  representative  of  the  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
One  representative  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
One  representative  of  the  Department  of  Munitions. 
One  representative  of  the  Department  of  Finance. 
One  representative  of  the  War  Department. 
One  representative  of  the  Interior  Department. 
One  representative  of  the  Department  of  Marine. 

One  representative  of  the  Department  of  Food  Supplies  and  Maritime  Trans- 
portation. 

One  representative  of  the  Department  of  Public  Works  and  Transport. 
Two  members  of  the  Consulting  Committee  on  Art  and  Manufacture. 
Two  members  of  the  High  Council  on  Agriculture. 
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Two  delegates  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Paris. 

This  committee  draws  up  and  submits  to  the  approval  of  the  Minister  of 
Commerce : — 

1.  The  proposals  for  general  exemption  of  certain  merchandise. 

2.  The  quarterly  contingent  of  imports  for  certain  stipulated  products,  by  classes 
and  origin. 

3.  In  the  case  of  each  contingent,  a  plan  of  distribution  amongst  the  various  indus- 
trial or  commercial  groups,  in  proportion  to  their  indispensible  needs. 

Article  k- — A  general  secretary,  appointed  by  order  of  the  Minister  of  Commerce, 
prepares  the  decisions  and  assures  l;heir  execution. 

Article  5. — As  a  participation  to  the  expenses  of  the  operation  of  the  committee 
and  by  an  application  of  the  stipulation  of  Article  7  of  the  Act  of  September  28,  1916, 
the  applications  for  importation  will  be  subject  to  the  collection  of  a  tax  whose  rate 
will  be  determined  by  a  special  decree. 

Article  6. — The  president  of  the  council,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  the  Min- 
isters of  Commerce,  Industry,  Post  and  Telegraphs,  of  Agriculture,  of  the  Interior, 
and  of  Finance  will  be  entrusted,  each  one  as  far  as  he  is  concerned,  with  the  execu- 
tion of  the  present  decree. 

Made  in  Paris,  March  22,  1917. 


MODEL  LETTERS. 

TIME-SAVERS  IN  HANDLING  CORRESPONDENCE. 

George  J".  Orange  contributes  to  the  London  Times  Trade  Supplement  the  follow- 
ing article  advocating  the  use  of  model  letters  to  save  time  in  correspondence: — 

Handling  Correspondence. 

It  is  sometimes  imagined  that  only  heroic  change  can  bring  about  a  reduction 
in  working  expenses.  Experience  shows,  however,  that  even  slight  changes  can  be 
made  to  accomplish  material  savings  and  increased  efficiency.  This  is  true  in  the 
securing  of  additional  business  and  the  better  handling  of  regular  trade  transactions. 

Take,  for  example,  the  dictation  of  business  letters.  How  many  business  men 
realize  that  every  dictated  letter  leaving  their  establishment  costs  them  Is.,  and  in 
some  cases  as  much  as  2s.  and  3s.?  Yet  such  will  be  found  to  be  the  case  on  an 
analysis  of  the  cost  of  (a)  time  taken  by  principal  or  head  of  department  in  dictating; 
(b)  time  consumed  by  typist  in  receiving  dictation  and  typing.  The  cost  of  stationery 
and  postage  is,  by  comparison,  very  small. 

The  principals  of  a  firm  sending  out  only  30  dictated  letters  a  day  would  probably 
be  inclined  to  smile  at  the  idea  of  organizing  their  correspondence.  It  seems  hardly 
worth  attention.  Yet  if  properly  done  a  saving  of  £200  a  year  could  be  made  by  the 
average  cost  of  each  letter  being  reduced  from  Is.  or  over  to  less  than  6d.  And  the 
correspondence  would  be  materially  improved. 

An  examination  of  the  correspondence  files  of  most  business  houses  over  a  period 
of  twelve  months  would  show  that  the  same  circumstances  are  met  with  time  after 
time.  There  are  the  same  types  of  inquiry,  the  same  requests  for  information,  the 
same  questions  arising  in  connection  with  manufacturing  or  selling,  or  the  speedy 
despatch  of  goods  or  the  collection  of  accounts. 

The  costly,  extravagant  and  inefficient .  way  of  dealing  with  these  matters  is  to 
dictate  a  special  letter  in  each  instance.  Where  this  is  done,  it  shows  that  a  business 
house  is  ten  years  behind  modern  practice. 
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A  Practical  Economy. 

The  efficient  and  inexpensive  way — the  way  that  saves  the  valuable  time  of  the 
principal  and  his  heads  of  departments —  is  to  prepare,  or  have  prepared,  a  series  of 
model  letters,  from  one  to  two  hundred  or  more,  if  necessary,  that  will  cover  every 
constantly  recurring  situation  that  has  to  be  dealt  with.  Such  a  series  of  letters  would, 
in  many  instances,  meet  80  per  cent  of  the  correspondence  that  is  received.  But  the 
work  of  maintaining  the  correspondence  at  a  high  level  by  standardizing  can  be  pursued 
even  in  the  case  of  a  substantial  portion  of  the  remaining  20  per  cent.  This  is 
accomplished  by  having  numbered  paragraphs  in  a  book.  These  paragraphs  can  be 
made  to  deal  with  practically  every  circumstance  in  connection  with  a  business,  so 
that  in  dictating  a  reply  the  correspondent  has  only  to  state  the  numbers  of  the  para- 
graphs that  apply  to  make  a  model  letter,  or  to  add  by  actual  dictation  those  particular 
and  individual  words  that  will  enable  him  to  deal  thoroughly  with  the  letter  he  is 
answering.  When  both  the  model  letters  and  the  paragraphs  are  intelligently  used  it 
is  astonishing  how  few  letters  remain  for  a  specially  dictated  reply  from  start  to 
finish. 

Sometimes  the  model  letters  are  printed  by  the  hundred,  so  that  only  the  date  and 
name  and  address  of  the  individuals  to  whom  they  are  being  sent  need  to  be  added. 
This  plan,  intended  to  save  time  in  typing  and  cost,  is  successful  when  carried  out 
with  extreme  care  in  matching,  not  otherwise.  For  the  firm  experimenting  cautiously 
it  is  better  as  a  start  to  have  each  model  letter  specially  typed  for  the  individual  who 
is  to  receive  it.  By  saving  dictation  it  will  be  found  that  not  only  work,  but  the 
actual  output  of  each  machine  and  of  each  typist  is  trebled. 

Results  of  the  Model  Letter. 

By  the  paragraph  method  the  record  established  within  the  knowledge  of  the 
writer  was  the  answering  of  110  letters  in  one  hour  at  time  of  pressure.  These  letters, 
without  the  assistance  of  the  paragraphs  would — as  many  of  them  occupied  two  pages 
— have  taken  from  two  to  three  days  to  dictate  in  extenso,  and  then  would  not  have 
been  so  effectively  couched. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  model  letters  and  paragraphs,  being  prepared  leisurely  and 
subjected  to  much  revision,  can  be  made  to  convey  more  clearly,  more  concisely,  and 
certainly  more  humanly — a  matter  of  more  importance  in  business  than  many  people 
are  prepared  to  concede — the  tone  and  policy  of  a  house  than  individually  dictated 
letters.  If  a  test  were  made  of  the  business  resulting  from  100  specially  dictated  letters 
and  100  letters  of  the  "  model "  and  "  paragraph  "  kind,  the  latter  would,  in  most  cases, 
prove  to  be  the  more  efficient.  In  one  instance,  where  a  large  number  of  model  letters 
were  prepared,  many  of  which  dealt  with  inquiries  from  prospective  buyers,  the  results 
obtained  were  remarkable.  The  business  house  using  these  letters  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  making  16  per  cent  of  the  people  who  inquired  for  their  goods,  customers. 
That,  they  prided  themselves,  was  a  good  percentage.  Judge  of  their  surprise  when 
the  model  letters  resulted  in  their  making  62  per  cent  of  their  inquiries  into  customers 
— nearly  four  times  as  many  as  their  best  efforts  in  individual  dictation  had  secured! 

All  this  goes  to  show  that  in  the  present  time  of  national  stress,  when  trained 
assistance  is  daily  becoming  more  scarce,  there  is  at  least  one  section  of  work  in  some 
business  houses  where  the  labour  shrinkage  can  be  intelligently  dealt  with.  And  if 
time  to  the  value  of  £200  a  year  can  be  saved  where  thirty  letters  have  been  dictated 
daily,  how  much  can  be  saved  where  the  correspondence  is  considerably  greater? 
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NOTES  ON  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

MARKET  FOR  SHOES  IN  STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS. 

(United  States  Consul  General  Edwin  N.  Cunsaulus,  Singapore,  in  "Commerce 

Reports") 

Considerable  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  Singapore  since  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities  on  the  Continent  in  keeping  up  a  sufficient  stock  of  shoes  to  meet  the  local 
demand.  The  great  war  demand  in  Europe  has  led  to  a  shortage  in  the  supplies 
available  for  the  ordinary  markets. 

The  time  has  been  most  opportune  for  the  introduction  of  American  shoes,  and 
as  a  result  well-known  brands  are  now  carried  by  each  of  the  three  large  department 
stores  of  Singapore,  which  are  the  principal  suppliers  of  boots  and  shoes  in  this  city. 
But  though  the  shortage  of  British  goods  has  perhaps  been  of  advantage  to  the 
American  trade,  the  great  and  sudden  increase  in  prices  has  had  a  counteracting 
influence  against  a  rapid  and  successful  introduction  of  these  brands,  comparatively 
new  to  this  market. 

Nationality  of  Purchasers — Most  Popular  Styles. 

Of  the  total  population  of  the  Straits  Settlements  and  the  Federated  Malay 
States  of  approximately  3,500,000,  the  European  population  numbers  at  present  prob- 
ably not  more  than  10,000,  the  majority  of  the  remainder  being  Chinese,  with  Malays 
and  Tamils  (East  Indians)  next  in  order  of  importance.  There  is,  of  course,  a 
regular  and  steady  demand  for  good  shoes  on  the  part  of  the  European  population, 
as  is  also  true  of  the  more  wealthy  Chinese  and  Malays,  especially  in  the  larger  cities 
ot  Singapore,  Penang,  Kuala  Lumpur,  Ipoh,  and  Malakka.  There  is  as  well  a  fairly 
large  demand  in  this  country  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  and  Malays  of  moderate 
means  for  low-priced  shoes,  irrespective  of  quality.  Merchants  of  Singapore  indicate 
that  they  could  make  good  sales  of  shoes  that  could  be  retailed  for  $2.50  to  $4.50  a 
pair  to  a  fairly  large  class  of  the  population  with  whom  only  a  small  business  can  be 
done  at  higher  prices.  Retail  prices  have  increased  approximately  25  per  cent  since 
the  beginning  of  the  war. 

The  shoes  for  which  there  appears  the  greatest  demand  is  a  broad  last,  tan  shoe, 
both  high  and  low;  there  is  a  slightly  smaller  trade  in  black  of  the  same  style.  The 
European  call  is  for  a  good  grade  of  this  style  now  selling  at  $7  for  low  and  $8.25 
for  high,  while  there  is  a  strong  demand  from  the  Chinese  for  a  similar  low  black 
shoe  of  a  cheaper  grade  ($4.50).  American  shoes  of  a  similar  style  are  now  selling 
quite  well  at  practically  the  same  prices,  although  merchants  state  they  are  expecting 
further  increases  in  prices  in  the  near  future.  The  American  shoes  of  these  grades 
are  apparently  of  a  slightly  lighter  weight  than  the  British  shoe;  and  while  the 
former  are  perhaps  more  comfortable  and  better  fitting,  they  meet  very  strong  com- 
petition from  the  British  shoes  of  well-known  makes  that  already  have  a  widespread 
reputation  for  durability. 

Women's  Footwear — Mens  Canvas  Shoes. 

In  women's  footwear  the  chief  call  is  for  canvas  low  shoes,  worn  by  both  Euro- 
peans and  natives.  These  sell  for  $2.50  to  $3  a  pair  and  are  followed  in  popularity 
by  leather  shoes  selling  at  about  $5.50.  There  are  practically  no  women's  shoes  of  the 
highest  grade  in  stock  in  this  market,  and  the  introduction  of  such  styles-  at  the 
present  almost  prohibitive  prices  would  appear  to  be  most  difficult,  if  not  impossible. 
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Men's  canvas  shoes  are  worn  by  Europeans  to  some  extent,  but  not  so  much 
as  might  be  expected,  apparently  because  of  the  prevailing  idea  that  the  prices  of 
canvas  shoes  are  higher  than  leather  if  actual  serviceability  is  taken  into  account.  It 
is  possible,  however,  that  canvas  shoes  will  be  more  generally  worn  in  the  future  as  the 
difference  in  price  between  the  canvas  and  leather  shoe  grows  greater.  Custom  or 
fashion  also  enters  into  the  matter  and  is  probably  the  most  serious  obstacle  to  over- 
come in  attempting  to  establish  a  new  line  of  shoes  of  this  kind.  This  is  especially 
true  in  a  British  community  where  the  heavy  but  very  durable  English  shoe  can  not 
suddenly  be  displaced  by  new  makes  and  styles  to  which  the  people  are  not  accus- 
tomed. 

Locally-made  Shoes — No  American  Shoe  Store. 

There  is  a  considerable  trade  in  shoes  manufactured  in  Singapore  by  Chinese  and 
Japanese  shoemakers,  the  latter  especially  doing  excellent  work  in  high-grade  shoes 
made  of  American  leather.  One  Japanese  establishment  does  especially  satisfactory 
work,  and  its  output  is  competing  at  present  very  successfully  with  imported  shoes  of 
the  better  grades,  its  prices  being  slightly  lower  than  current  prices  for  imported 
shoes. 

There  is  no  store  in  Singapore  that  handles  shoes  exclusively.  Moreover;  it  is 
doubtful  whether  such  a  store  could  at  the  present  time  be  established  successfully 
in  competition  with  the  shoe  sections  now  operating  in  the  department  stores,  each  of 
which  carries  a  good  line  of  American  as  well  as  British  shoes.  It  might  be  possible 
for  an  American  store  to  operate  here  successfully  after  the  close  of  the  war,  if  prices 
are  lower  than  at  present,  but  such  a  proposition  is  at  this  time  highly  problematical. 
It  is  probable  that  such  a  concern  could  work  up  a  considerable  mail-order  business  in 
the  Malay  Peninsula  and  even  in  Java,  Sumatra,  and  other  islands  of  the  Dutch 
East  Indies,  although  this  would  necessitate  a  rather  extended  campaign  of  advertising. 
Singapore  is  very  fortunately  located  geographically  as  a  distributing  point,  being 
within  two  days'  mail  service  from  Penang,  Medan,  and  Batavia,  and  within  a  week 
from  Bangkok,  Hong,  Kong,  Manila,  Eangoon,  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Colombo; 
moreover,  practically  all  travellers  to  or  from  India  and  the  Orient  or  the  East  Indies 
must  pass  through  Singapore. 

Freight  Rates  an  Obstacle — Yearly  Imports. 

High  freight  rates  and  uncertain  schedules  are  obstacles  to  importing  from  the 
United  States,  although  the  effect  on  such  articles  as  shoes  is  not  so  great  as  with 
more  bulky  articles.  It  has  been  suggested  in  this  connection  that  considerable 
space  could  be  saved  by  packing  several  pairs  of  shoes  in  one  large  carton,  rather  than 
the  present  method  of  packing  in  individual  boxes,  with  the  resultant  waste  space. 
This  might,  however,  render  it  more  difficult  for  the  retailer  to  handle  his  stock  when 
making  sales,  unless  separate  boxes  were  sent  out  in  knock-down  form,  to  be  used  by 
the  merchant  in  the  salesroom.  It  seems  doubtful  whether  the  advantages  of  such  a 
system  would  more  than  equalize  the  disadvantages. 

The  value  of  the  importations  of  boots  and  shoes  into  the  Straits  Settlements 
during  1915  from  Great  Britain  was  $179,000,  as  compared  with  $12,000  from  the 
United  States.  For  1914  the  figures  were  $297,000  from  Great  Britain  and  $14,000 
from  the  United  States,  and  for  1913  $353,000  from  Great  Britain  and  $14,000  from 
the  United  States.  Government  statistics  for  1916  showing  origin  of  imports  are  not 
as  yet  available,  but  information  from  other  sources  indicates  a  material  increase  in 
the  value  of  shoe  imports  for  the  year  from  the  United  States. 
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AMERICAN  TOILET  ARTICLES  FOR  FAR  EAST. 

(Commercial  Agent,  Stanhope  Sams,  in  United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 

There  seems  to  be  a  rapidly  'growing  demand  throughout  the  far  east  and  Aus- 
tralasia for  American  toilet  articles.  All  through  China,  eastern  Siberia,  Japan,  the 
Philippines,  Straits  Settlements,  Malay  States,  and  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  and  in 
Australia  I  have  found  American  toilet  articles  on  sale,  and  a  demand  for  a  larger 
supply.  The  war  has  practically  stopped  the  shipment  of  such  articles  from  two  main 
sources  (France  and  England),  and  the  products  of  a  third  leading  supplier  (Japan) 
meet  the  readiest  sale  in  Japanese  and  Korean  cities.  This  field  could  be  worked  up 
to  a  far  greater  extent  than  it  is  at  present,  and  offers,  indeed,  one  of  the  best  oppor- 
tunities for  the  American  exporter. 

By  "  toilet  articles  "  is  meant  everything  that  is  generally  included  in  the  term, 
from  safety  razors  to  dentifrices  and  soaps. 


THE  SOUTHWEST  AFRICA  PROTECTORATE. 

(British  South  Africa  Export  Gazette.) 

What  sort  of  an  asset  have  we  got  in  the  country  which  was  formerly  German 
Southwest  Africa?  One  has  met  various  people  who  have  visited  parts  of  the  terri- 
tory since  its  conquest,  and  their  views  are  diverse  and  occasionally  conflicting.  Of 
course,  it  is  common  knowledge  that,  so  far  as  minerals  go,  the  Protectorate  has  already 
shown  that  it  has  wonderful  possibilities,  but  what  is  of  greater  importance  than  its 
potential  mineral  wealth  is  the  opportunity  it  affords  for  profitable  farming  and  stock- 
raising,  for  these,  after  all,  must  be  considered  the  real  foundation  of  a  country's  per-' 
manent  industrial  prosperity.  Can  the  southwest  provide  a  decent  living  for  the 
patient  agriculturist  and  pastoralist?  What  can  it  do — and  this  is  the  question  which 
the  Union  is  tirelessly  asking  itself  in  relation  to  its  own  needs — to  provide  for  its 
own  industrial  requirements?  Will  there  ever  (and  when)  be  a  surplus  in  production 
which  will  enable  it  to  contribute  to  that  export  trade  which  the  Union  is  sedulously 
endeavouring  to  build  up  in  many  of  the  great  commodities  demanded  by  countries 
oversea  ? 

Encouraging  Letter  from  Gibeon. 

The  views  we  have  heard  expressed  have  been  largely  coloured,  we  imagine,  by 
the  conditions  met  with  in  the  particular  districts  visited  by  those  who  have  been  good 
enough  to  give  us  the  benefit  of  their  impressions.  Some  have  undoubtedly  struck 
bad  patches,  and  do  not  seem  to  have  travelled  much  beyond  them.  Their  opinions 
and  prophecies  are  sombre  and  discouraging.  Some  have  enjoyed  a  wider  horizon, 
and  are  proportionately  sanguine.  From  these  varying  views  one  naturally  deduces 
that  the  protectorate  is  a  territory  providing  physical  and  climatic  characteristics  as 
dissimilar  as  the  opinions  they  have  provoked.  At  a  moment  when  it  is  not  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  world,  with  the  materials  already  to  hand,  to  form  a  judgment,  the  letter 
of  Mr.  W.  M.  Borcherds  from  Gibeon  is  illuminating.  Mr.  Borcherd's  journeys  have 
evidently  carried  him  far  afield,  and  as  he  has  the  observing  eye  his  notes  in  passing 
are  of  more  than  usual  interest  and  value.  Mr.  Borcherd  writes  at  great  length,  and  as 
our  space  is  limited  he  will  probably  forgive  us  if  we  summarize  what  he  has  to  say  in 
the  attempt  to  give  his  general  impressions. 

Water  Conservation  Needed. 

The  middle  of  the  protectorate,  i.e.,  from  the,  Karrasbergen  to  about  the  latitude 
of  Kalkfeld,  is  the  stoney  area.  "  So  many  stones  I  have  never  seen  yet,"  writes  Mr. 
Borcherd  in  obvious  amazement.    Stocks  are  all  fat  and  very  healthy,  however.  The 
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eastern  portion  abuts  on  the  Kalahari  proper,  and  has  sand  dunes  beyond  the  passes. 
Bushman  grass  predominates  here,  and  merinos  do  splendidly.  As  for  water,  from 
Marienthal  Station  eastwards  and  extending  to  Windhuk  is  the  artesian  area.  Water, 
which  is  of  very  good  quality,  rises  from  2  to  20  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ground, 
and — more's  the  pity! — practically  all  of  it  runs  to  waste.  Government  owns  most  of 
the  farms  in  this  district.  "  One  wonders  what  the  livestock  live  on,"  he  reflects ; 
"but  seeing  is  believing.7'  .North  of  the  Kalkfeld  latitude  is  the  selected  cattle  area. 
It  has  bushveld  which  becomes  denser  the  further  north  one  goes.  Grasses  are  there, 
in  every  variety.  Springs  abound,  giving  a  great  volume  of  water — all  running  to 
waste.  Mr.  Borcherd  has  so  much  to  say  as  to  water  wastage  that  it  seems  evident 
the  Union  Government,  as  soon  as  it  has  a  moment  to  spare,  will  have  to  see  what  can 
possibly  be  done  in  the  direction  of  conservation. 

A  Rich  and  Productive  Soil. 

As  for  the  quality,  of  the  soil  in  this  region,  that  is  a  black  humus,  with  an  abun- 
dance of  lime  in  it,  so  that  everything  grows  luxuriantly.  Lakes  abound — usually  at 
a  depth  of  about  30  feet  from  the  surface  of  the  surrounding  land,  and  some  have 
subterranean  communication.  It  was  into  the  Otji-Koto  lake  that  the  Germans  pitched 
guns  and  ammunition  while  the  Otavi  palaver  was  in  progress.  In  many  parts  of  the 
territory  there  is  valuable  timber.  Box  and  tambookie,  both  available  and  both  suitable 
for  the  making  of  furniture,  are  being  fed  by  the  ton  at  present  to  the  furnaces  of  the 
great  Tsumeb  copper  mine.  JMarula  bark  is  plentiful.  It  is  serviceable  for  tanning 
purposes.  Marula  kernels  were  used  by  the  Germans  as  rations  for  native  prisoners. 
A  valuable  fibre  plant  is  met  with  on  all  the  granite  hills,  which  is  used  by  the  Haikam 
Bushmen  to  make  rope  of.  Thfs  rope  is  said  to  be  like  the  best  Manila  rope,  very  fine- 
fibred  and  very  strong. 

The  Difficult  Question  of  Labour. 

Though  we  should  judge  generally  from  what  Mr.  Borcherd  has  to  say,  that 
nature  is  by  no  means  always  unamenable  in  the  protectorate,  there  is  another  side  to 
the  shield,  and  that  is  provided  by  the  labour  conditions.  "  Labour  of  all  kinds,"  he 
says  emphatically  and  with  an  air  of  finality,  "  is  bad."  He  considers  the  Ovambo 
still  a  child.  Though  the  tribe  has  had  missionaries  in  its  midst  for  20  years,  its  mem- 
bers have  not  been  taught  husbandry  at  all.  "  The  Bushleute  is  a  tribe  gone  wild." 
They  work  a  little  in  the  mines,  but  they  -terminate  their  period  of  service  at  their  own 
free  will — as  soon  as  the  veld  and  the  chase  call  them.  The  Klip  Kaffir  and  the  Herrero 
have  possibilities  as  servants,  but  the  Germans  never  treated  them  fairly,  even 
humanely,  so  that  we  suppose  the  process  of  licking  them  into  shape  by  civilized  as 
distinguished  from  kultural  methods  may  prove  a  little  tedious.  We  have  little  doubt, 
however,  that  British  methods  of  dealing  with  indigenous  races  may  make  the  native 
labour  supply  a  good  deal  more  dependable  and  valuable  in  the  early  future.  So  that 
if,  as  Mr.  Borcherd  stoutly  maintains,  there  are  opportunities  for  agriculture,  stock- 
raising  and  forestry,  these  chances  will  not  be  for  ever  nullified  merely  by  reason  of 
the  brutal  manner  in  which  the  Germans  have  hitherto  treated  the  subject  tribes. 

Some  Muling  Prices  in  Cribeon. 

He  concludes :  "  The  country  has  only  been  pricked  as  yet.  There  are  extensive 
openings  for  all  kinds  of  agriculture.  Lucerne  now  costs  us  (in  Gibeon)  £1  0s.  lOd. 
per  100  pounds,  and  in  German  times  it  never  cost  less  than  10s.  When  brought  from 
the  Orange  River  at  TJpington  oranges  are  4d.  each.  At  present  fowls  are  the  best 
proposition  in  the  country;  eggs  3s.  per  doz.,  generally  5s.  to  7s.  6d.  at  Swakopmund; 
fowls  3s.  to  8s.  each,  with  unlimited  market.  I  have  not  seen  nor  heard  of  a  turkey, 
goose,  or  duck  in  this  country.  Game  abounds  everywhere,  and  up  north,  where  the 
railway  runs,  is  a  hunter's  paradise."  Reviewing  his  communication  carefully,  we 
certainly  decline  to  place  Mr.  Borcherd  among  the  pessimists. 
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THE  AMERICAN  PIANO  WINS  IN  BRAZIL. 

(United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 

A  complete  change  from  European  to  American  pianos  has  taken  place  in  the 
stock  of  the  leading  dealer  in  musical  instruments  in  Sao  Paulo,  largely,  it  is  believed, 
as  the  result  of  the  work  of  Mr.  Robert  L.  Keiser,  the  American  vice  consul,  while 
preparing  his  report  on  the  piano  market  submitted  under  date  of  June  28  last  (see 
Commerce  Reports  for  August  22,  1916). 

The  dealer  referred  to  has  spent  years  in  building  up  a  market  for  the  pianos  sold 
by  him  heretofore,  and  he  gave  up  the  agency  for  the  European  instruments  principally 
and  primarily  because  he  was  convinced  that  it  was  decidedly  to  /his  advantage  to 
handle  American  pianos.  While  he  admits  that  the  impossibility  of  securing  goods 
from  Europe  at  the  present  time  had  some  influence  upon  his  decision,  he  states  that 
he  could  easily  have  held  out  and  kept  his  business  alive  until  the  end  of  the  war,  but 
that  in  view  of  the  apparent  superiority  of  American  pianos  and  the  attention  which 
American  manufacturers  are  now  giving  to  meeting  the  particular  needs  of  this  mar- 
ket, he  decided  to  drop  all  his  former  connections  and  to  handle  only  American  goods 
in  the  future. 

SHIPPING  DEVELOPMENTS  AT  CADIZ. 

(British  Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

The  British  Vice-Consul  at  Cadiz  (Mr.  R.  A.  Calvert)  writes,  under  date  25th 
January,  with  reference  to  the  establishment  of  bonded  warehouses  at  Cadiz  (see 
notice  on  p.  188  of  the  Board  of  Trade  Journal  of  20th  April,  1916),  that  it  must  not 
be  inferred  as  is  sometimes  done  that  Cadiz  is  now  a  free  port  in  the  proper  sense  of 
that  term.  A  certain  portion  of  the  town  nearest  the  bay  and  adjoining  the  wharves, 
with  warehouses  somewhat  in  disuse  and  bodegas,  has  been  taken  over,  and  the  free 
warehousing  of  goods  does  not  extend  beyond  these  limits.  The  existing  facilities  are, 
however,  an  improvement  on  the  conditions  which  previously  obtained,  and  if  the 
deficiencies  in  working  the  scheme  were  remedied,  Cadiz  would  have  to  be  reckoned 
with  as  a  serious  factor  in  trade  competing  with  other  ports  in  the  district,  and 
perhaps  in  diverting  it  from  pre-war  routes. 

To  the  advantages  of  the  central  geographical  situation  which  Cadiz  enjoys,  there 
has  lately  been  added  the  further  advantage  of  a  new  harbour,  now  nearing  completion, 
with  excellent  berths  for  liners  alonside  wharves,  and  provided  with  up-to-date  electric 
travelling  cranes  for  handling  cargo  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  railway,  which  is 
soon  to  be  connected  with  them. 

The  traffic  between  Cadiz  and  South  America  is  increasing.  Before  the  war 
German  shipping  companies  did  a  successful  cargo  and  passenger  traffic  from  Cadiz 
to  South  American  ports,  and  these  services  are  now  being  replaced  by  Spanish  lines. 
Tramp  vessels  from  the  United  States  arrive  more  and  more  frequently  with  a  full 
cargo.  Thus  the  port  of  Cadiz  might  well  make  a  bid  for  becoming  the  distributing 
centre  of  goods  required  by  Spain,  Portugal  and  Morocco,  as  well  as  the  Canary 
Islands,  Fernando  Po,  and  other  ports  of  the  West  African  coast.  Several  handy 
little  steamers  are  plying  between  Cadiz  and  Moroccan  ports,  and,  as  soon  as  oppor- 
tunity presents  itself  to  purchase  useful  craft  of  small  tonnage,  no  doubt  the  already 
steady  flow  of  merchandise  to  Laraiche,  Arzila,  Ceuta,  Melilla,  Casablanca,  etc.,  will 
increase. 

It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  as  soon  as  foreign  shippers  interested  in 
the  oversea  carrying  trade  find  it  possible  to  take  advantage  of  the  bonus  which,  under 
the  Spanish  Law  of  Maritime  Communications,  is  granted  to  Spanish  ships  com- 
plying with  certain  conditions,  and  sailing  in  accordance  with  certain  stipulations 
regarding  itineraries,  and  which  is  likewise  accorded  to  foreign  vessels  completing 
the  round  trip  for  the  'benefit  of  Spanish  trade,  the  bonded  warehouses  are  likely  to  play 
a  useful  part  in  attracting  traffic. 
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As  regards  the  use  to  which  the  deposito  franco  itself  has  been  put  since  first 
inaugurated,  the  following  are  the  principal  commodities  which  have  hitherto  been 
handled  and  stored:  Sugar,  tobacco,  motor-cars,  nitrates,  oil,  jute,  cocoa,  coffee,  and 
tinned  fish,  and  some  minor  items.  The  three  first-named  are  of  special  interest  to 
Gibraltar,  as  it  is  said  that  consignments  of  sugar  of  a  quality  similar  to  that  now 
warehoused  at  Cadiz,  were  formerly  discharged  at  Gibraltar,  and  tobacco  now  coming 
into  Cadiz  was  until  lately  sent  direct  to  the  Crown  Colony,  whilst  motor-cars  were 
quite  frequently  imported  into  Spain  via  La  Linea.  All  three  items  are  likely  to  grow 
in  importance. 

Altogether  11,000  tons  of  goods  were  entered  and  cleared  at  the  deposito  franco 
during  1916,  the  nationality  of  the  principal  users  being  American,  Chilean,  Venezue- 
lan, Cuban,  Uruguayan  and  Argentine.  Nearly  all  the  merchandise  was  carried  in 
Spanish  vessels. 

The  dislocation  of  pre-war  traffic  has  naturally  diverted  trade  into  new  channels, 
some  temporary,  but  others  which  will  become  permanent.  An  excellent  opportunity 
now  presents  itself  to  Cadiz  for  becoming  a  clearing  house  for  the  tobacco  trade,  and 
one  firm  has  hired  a  warehouse  at  the  port  for  the  purpose  of  distributing  cargoes  of 
tobacco. 

Motor-cars  are  allowed  to  be  unpacked  in  the  deposito  franco,  and,  consequently, 
can  enter  Spain  after  paying  duty  on  net  weight  only,  whereas  if  they  pass  straight 
through  the  customs  the  packing  cases  are  included  in  the  declaration  of  weight  and 
duty  charged  accordingly.  One  or  two  American  firms  have  already  commenced  the 
importation  of  motor-cars  in  the  manner  described,  unpacking  and  fitting  them  up  in 
warehouses  hired  for  the  purpose.  This  is  likely  to  be  done  on  a  much  larger  scale 
in  future. 

Consignments  of  coffee  are  being  tried  in  the  hope  that  this  may  lead  to  Cadiz 
becoming  a  permanent  distributing  centre,  but  lack  of  capital,  a  very  large  amount  of 
which  is  required  for  this  particular  class  of  trade,  remains  a  serious  obstacle. 

It  is  hoped  that  now  Barcelona  also  has  a  free  zone,  interest  will  be  shown  in  a 
project  to  bring  the  two  schemes  under  one  management,  by  which  Barcelona  would 
co-operate  with  Cadiz,  each  specializing  in  certain  classes  of  goods  suitable  to  the 
district,  and  thus  obviating  competition. 


LONDON  ADOPTS  SUPERFICIAL-FOOT  MEASURE  FOR  FLOORING. 

(Timber  Trades  Journal,  London,  February 

The  last  few  months  have  seen  the  gradual  deposition  of  the  "  customary  square  " 
as  the  unit  for  selling  floorings  and  matchings  and  the  establishment  of  the  "  hundred 
superficial  feet "  in  its  place.  Among  the  merchants,  where  once  the  old-fashioned, 
irregular,  and  illogical  customary  square  was  universal,  the  alternative  measure  has 
been  recognized;  and  among  the  price  lists  recently  issued  by  London  importers,  a 
substantial  proportion  have  adopted  the  new  measure. 
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IMPORTS  OF  FRESH  AND  REFRIGERATED  MEAT  INTO  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  following  return,  furnished  by  the  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  in 
London,  shows  the  registered  supply  of  fresh  and  refrigerated  meat  from  abroad  in 
the  months  of  February,  1916  and  1917,  and  also  the  countries  of  consignment  and 
the  ports  of  importation  in  the  United  Kingdom : — 




Beef. 

Mutton. 

Pork. 

1916. 

1917. 

11)16. 

1917. 

1916. 

1917. 



L/Wt. 

12 
53,027 

Uwt. 

twt. 

Lwc. 
1,933 

Owt. 

137 
34,477 

Cwt. 
26,553 

629 

646 
1,396 

29,224 

75,711 

22,708 

Chile  

Brazil  

4,200 
33,374 
272,491 
91 
1^6 

249 
4,398 
61,880 
8,218 

7,538 
284 
167,688 

20 

973 
23,848 

34,293 

1,579 

Australia — 

697 
2,311 
66,839 
62,603 
21,594 

24,  {-71 
105,669 
3,193 
131,539 

50,738 
92,818 
31,988 
150,787 

New  South  Wales  

20 

Deduct  to  correct — 
Natal   ,  



322,273 



353,085 

438,126 

363 
359 

405,265 



36,233 

41,033 

437,404 

364,232 

322,273 

353,085 

36,233 

29,224 

235,950 
129,240 
1,493 

170,747 
223,029 
2,085 
1,867 

219,733 
100,674 

250,317 
83,C66 

5,943 
980 

5,585 
30,111 

i37* 

6,655 
22,569 

"Rrisst.nl 

Cardiff   

12 
240 

Hull   

1,787 

99 

71,191 

1,866 

12,080 

5,750 

Deduct  to  correct: — 

438,126 
722 

405,265 
41,033 

322,273 

353,085 

36,233 

29,224 

437,404 

364,232 

322,273 

353,085 

36,233 

29,224 
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SUPPLY  OF  HOPS  TO  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  High  Commissioner's  office  has  furnished  the  following  statement  of  the  regis- 
tered supply  of  hops  from  abroad  in  the  months  of  February,  1915,  1916,  and  1917, 
showing  the  countries  of  consignment  and  the  ports  of  importation  in  the  United 
Kingdom : — 


1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

280 

9 

170 

"D c±  1  o"i  1 1  rvi 

220 

4,155 

652 

  3,360 

2^575 

  9,970 

11,546 

150 

13,839 

18,446 

802 

  150 

13.6S9 

18,446 

802 

  12,956 

17,735 

802 

  9 

711 

  334 

  280 

  110 

13,689 

18,446 

802 

IMPORTATION  OF   LIVE   ANIMALS   INTO  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  following  account,  furnished  by  the  High  Commissioner's  office  in  London, 
shows  the  registered  supply  of  live  animals  from  abroad  in  the  months  of  February, 
1916  and  1917,  the  countries  of  consignment,  and  the  ports  of  importation  in  the 
United  Kingdom: — 


Oxen  and  Bulls. 

Cows. 

Calves. 

1916. 

1917. 

1916. 

1917. 

1916. 

1917. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No 

Channel  Islands    

13 

10 

20 

46 

13 

10 

20 

46 
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BRITISH  IMPORTS  OF  DAIRY  PRODUCE. 

The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  has  furnished  the  following  return  of 
the  registered  supply  of  butter,  cheese,  and  eggs  from  abroad  in  the  United  Kingdom 
in  the  months  of  February,  1916,  and  1917,  showing  the  countries  of  consignment  and 
the  ports  of  importation : — 


• 

Butter. 

Cheese. 

Egga. 

1916. 

1917. 

lyio. 

1917. 

Cwt. 

125 
1,097 
89,620 
70 
7,999 

Cwt. 

Cit  Hnd 

Gt.  Hnd. 

8,484 
10,260 

40,875 
972 

271,990 

12 

1,282 
437 

699 

16,805. 
1,184 
3,839 

13,522 
288 
67 

94,648 
23, 553 

6 

'  "  '  24 
95,410 

Italy  

3,499 

240 

13 

16, 484 

527 
3,459 

37,684 

19,880 

Argentine  Republic  

1 

Egypt  

284,839 

British  India  

114 

347 
250 

1,830 
61,928 
28,096 
10,391 
42,425 

3, 204 

Australia: — 

150 
15,694 
3,656 
2,168 
83, 925 
8 

Queensland  

85,825 
25,699 

40, 486 
58,972 

Total  

47,104 

221,123 

174,285 

155,138 

133,455 

545,584 

332,581 

Butter. 

Cheese. 

Eggs. 

1916. 

1917. 

1916. 

1917. 

1916. 

1917. 

 i  

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Gt.  Hnd. 

Gt.  Hnd. 

115,487 

130,231 

110,813 

71,490 

134,470 

134,299 

5, 823 

14,098 

23,979 

39,029 

102, 281 

101,736 

Bristol  

948 

10,851 

1,863 

2,550 

Cardiff  

1,250 

300 

4 

6 

12 

13 

34,724 

9,177 

65 

11 

26,060 

5,460 

Harwich  

11 

175 

1,214 

6,611 

980 

Hull  

19,874 

2,402 

691 

1,389 

166,548 

57,726 

499 

6,411 

13,353 

31,420 

14,598 

4,282 

8 

945 

35,592 

624 

6 

Shields,  North  

318 

7,993 

"  "3,  839 

3,576 

255 

9,220 

1 

13 

4,066 

4,656 

34,297 

2L,334. 

1,024 

17 

4,923 

23,516 

336 

Belfast  

393 

Dublin  

-  Total  

221,123 

174,285 

155,138 

133,455 

545, 584 

332,581 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 

Quantity  of  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators, 
and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 


Prepared  by  Inspection  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


Week  ending  April  13,  1917. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

Bushels. 

2,066,815 
220,348 
309,342 
192,325 
193,908 

2,i93,s:.:» 

606,920 
445,003 
510.589 
241,561 

2,500,913 
114,709 
544,349 
101,331 

Barley. 

Flax. 

Totals. 

Fort  William— 
C  P  R 

Bushels. 

4,746,401 
1,033,769 
918,733 
1,095,013 
i  001  631 

X  .  \J\J  X  ,  VJ*J  X 

3,257,323 
1,293,851 
'882^915 
1,100,712 
740,170 

4,682,680 
313,493 
1,994,344 
89,245 

Bushels. 

247,471 
7M91 
36,639 
38,699 
32  867 

141,'216 
98,205 
25' 729 
46  392 
49',054 

416,509 
28^620 
81,'4S7 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

7,060,687 
1,548,344 
1,498,460 
1,326,037 
1,779,621 
5,675,879 
1,998,976 
1,414,577 
1,657,693 
1,093,528 

7,769,916 
606,522 

2,766,581 
190,576 

Consolidated  Elevatur  Co  

16«,736 
233,746 

Ogilvie  Flour  Mills  Co  

Wptitprn  Terminal  TTIIp  vj*  tnr  f^.d 

G.T.  Pacific  

551,215 
83!  985 

Grain  Growers'  Grain  Co 

Fort  William  Elevator  Co 

60,930 

62,743 

161,813 
151J00 
149,401 

Eastern  Terminal  Elevator  Co. 
Thunder  Bay  Elevator  Co 

Port  Arthur  

Port  .Arthur  Elevator  Co 

D.  Horn  &  Co  

Dominion  Government  Elevator  .  .  . 
Grain  afloat  

Total  Terminal  Elevators 

IVfoo^pinw  1  )otyi    rj-nvt,    "Ell  pvaf.ru* 

vaigai  y   j^vjiii.   vjil/v  u.    1j1c>  auui  .  .  .... 

V anonii vpr  l^rvm    n-nvt,  T?!lpvii1"nr 

23,198,208 

1,676,797 
2,152,093 
862,783 
1,100 

4,692,773 

10,241,468 

666,213 
747,381 
1,236,548 
58,650 

2,708,792 

5b,  7  lo 

50,535 

""  192,616' 
190,979 
65,405 
57,587 
11,967 

144,992 
34,663 
279,403 

1,318.379 

31,664 
24,083 
114,976 

1,624,270 

157,317 
102,318 
12' 206 

36,382,397 

2,532,041 
3,025,875 
2,226,513 
59,750 

7,844,179 

Ob,  ( 10 

50,535 
5,961 
210,551 
533,380 

65,405 
187,201 

46,747 

144,992 
44,016 
294,587 

279,278 
819,664 
526,283 
158,303 
235,665 
410 

Tntn.1  Tntprinr  Tprmirml  TTlpvjitnrc: 

-L  \J  VCVl   Xil  UCi  1WX     JL  \7  L  XXX  LXldl    iJl"  >  cltWl  . 

170,723 

271,891 

Midland- 
Aberdeen  Elevator  Co  

Midland  Elevator  Co  

5,961 
17,935 
316,571 

Tiffin,  G.T.P   

Port  McNicol  

25,830 

Goderich  

129,614 
34,780 

*"  9^353 
15,184 

Western  Canada  Flour  Mills  Co.,  Ltd.. 
Kingston — 
Montreal  Transportation  Co  

Port  Colborne  

Prescott   

Montreal — 

Harbour  Commissioners  No.  1  

61,340 
365,482 
8,200 
4,168 
188,344 
410 

193,413 
387,874 
434,264 
152,888 
22,166 

24,525 
66,308 
83,819 
1,247 
25,155 

No.  2  

Montreal  Warehousing  Co  

Quebec  Harbour  Commissioners  

West  St.  John,  N.B  

Halifax,  N.S   

Total  Public  Elevators  

Total  quantity  in  Store  

1,157,342 

2,275,467 

226,884 

3,659,693 

29,048,395 

15,225,727 

1,715,986 

1,896,161 

47,886,269 
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Grades  of  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East  for  the  Week  ended 
April  13,  1917. 


Grades. 

Terminals. 

Interior 
Terminal 
Elevators. 

Public 
Elevators, 
Eastern 
Division. 

Totals. 

Wheat  

No.  2  Hard  

Bushele. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

72,352 
 *  •  •  *  *  ■  ■ 

Buchelb. 

72,352 
15,008 
2,710,595 
5,379,312 

k  not)  iirirt 

5,238,299 
4,123,633 
261,621 
163,894 
11,003,376 

No.  1  ti 

15,008 
2,069,290 
3,912,678 
4,002,218 
3,341,743 

*""'**"*  *  * 
455,837 
1,221,839 
1,037,322 
696,252 
247,770 
131,548 
902,205 

17o,4o8 
244,855 
198,759 
85,638 
13,851 
32  346 
333^073 

No  2  || 

No.  3  „   

No.  4  Wheat  

No.  5       ,  :  

No  6  m 

Other 

9,768,098 

Totals  

23,309,035 

4,692,773 

1,157,342 

28,959,150 

Whfiat,  n.flnfl.t, 

89  245 

89,245 

Totals 

23,198,280 

4,692,773 

1,157,342 

29,048,395 

Oats- 
Extra  No  1  D  W 

14  541 
37,074 
669,838 
216,143 
976,825 
362,616 
101  650 
330,105 

14,541 

c-  noo 

oo,yoo 
3,901,705 

1    A  1  O  C£\Q 

l,41o,tiUo 
2,659,593 
600,976 
323,701 
6,146,289 

No.  1  C.W  

15,844 
2,570,907 
871,309 
1,479,524 

o,0o5 
663,960 
331,156 
203,244 
238,360 
222,051 
613]  631 

No  2  m 

No.  3  N   

Ex.  No.  1  Feed  

No.  1  Feed    

No  2 

Other 

5,202,553 

Totals  . 

10,140,137 

2,708,772 

2,275,467 

15,121,396 

Ont,«!  n.flnn.f. 

101,331 

101,331 

Totals 

10,241,468 

2,708,792 

2,275,467 

15,225,727 

Barley— 

251,953 
860,315 
322,402 
99,912 
181,414 

Nn  SflW 

214,987 
603,706 

81,474 
134,115 

35,058 
111,739 
7,270 
4,080 
12,576 

1  908 
144  870 
31025 
14^348 
34,733 

Wn  a 

Feed 

Other  

Totals  

1,318,3/9 

1,158,844 
322,834 
90,416 

170, 723 

182,033 
47,754 
31,638 
628 
9,838 

z  Jo,  oo4 

i  tic  qoi; 

i,  /  io,yoo 

1,340,877 
370,588 
122,054 
628 
62,014 

pjax  

Nn  2  fl  W 

No.  3  "   

52,176 

1,624,270 

271,841 

1,896,161 

36,382,397 

7,844,179 

3,659,693 

47,886,269 
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Quantity  of  Wheat  and  other  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  Public  Elevators  in  the  East  and  Afloat,  on  April  13, 
1917,  with  comparisons  for  three  years. 


April  IS,  1917. 

Terminal  Elevators  

Afloat  Terminals  

Interior  Terminals  

Public  Elevators  in  the  East 

Totals  

April  14,  1916. 

Terminal  Elevators  

Afloat  Terminals  

Interior  Terminals  

Public  Elevators  in  the  East 

Totals  

April  15,  1915. 

Terminal  Elevators  

Interior  Terminals  

Public  Elevators  in  the  East 

Totals  

April  16,  1914. 

Terminal  Elevators  

Afloat  Terminals.. .   

Public  Elevators  in  the  East 

Totals  


Wheat. 


Bushels. 

23,109,035 
89,245 
4,692,773 
1,157,342 


29,048,395 


27,500,989 
2,447,380 
4,899,598 
2,717,310 


37,(531,289 


12,347,761 
500,700 
1,258,326 


14,106,793 


14,870,904 
4,083,030 
1,091,207 


20,045,741 


Other  Grain. 


Bushels. 

13,082,780 
101,331 
3,151,400 
2,502,351 


18,837,874 


12,498,110 
974,311 
2,202,238 
2,082  513 


18,417,177 


5,589,839 
061,900 
1,461,766 


7,713,505 


12,342.557 
3,310,160 
2,448,562 


18,101,279 


Totals. 


Bushels. 


30,191,821 
190,570 
7,844,179 
3,659,693 


47,886,269 


40,005,105 
3,421,097 
7,161,836 
5,399,828 


56,048,466 


17,937,600 
1,102,000 
2,720,092 


21,820,298 


27,213,461 
7,393,790 
3,539,769 


38,147,020 
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Number  of  Cars  of  Grain  and  Total  Quantities  Inspected  at  Winnipeg  and  other 
Points  in  the  Western  Division  for  the  Undermentioned  Periods. 




Month  of 
March, 
1917. 

7  Months 
ended 
March, 
1917. 

7  Months 
ended 
March, 
1916. 



Wheat,  Spring — 

No. 

No. 

55 

No. 
2,081 
1 

29,438 
32,862 
25,052 
11,258 
3,613 
1,034 
250 
2,389 
17,041 
4,694 
24 
38 

5 

One  Hard  White  Fife   

405 
1,312 
1,316 
675 
304 
212 
291 
46 
1,600 
94 
2 
1 

213 
225 
101 

13,869 
22,274 
20,248 
9,079 
4,543 
3,078 
5,696 
502 
17,461 
2,3)6 
46 
42 
4,866 
4,093 
2,446 
5 

Two  Man.  Northern.   

Three  Man.  Northern  

Feed  

No.  5   

No.  6  ..   

Total  Snrino-  Whpat  /Cars  

lotai  oprmg  w neat    . . . .  | Bughels  

Wheat,  Winter — 

One  A.  R.  W  

9,798 
11,267,700 

110,659 
127,257,850 

192,780 
231,336,000 

1 

36 
283 

42 
5 
4 

— 

3 
2 
87 
7 

Two  A.  R.  W    .   

Three  A.  R.  W  

12 
68 
26 
4 
2 
8 
3 

Four  R.  W  

Two  it  

Three  ..   

Two 

2 

Four  White  Winter  

3 

128 
147,200 

470 
564,000 

lotai  winter  wneat   \  Bushels  

Total  Wheal-  /Cars  

9.798 
11,267,700 

110.787 
127,405,050 

193  250 
231,900,000 

lotal  Wheat                      \  Bushels   

Oats- 
Extra  No.  1  C.W  ,  

Two  ii   

1 

27 
622 
171 
o\jo 
210 
141 

42 
2,261 

5 
87 
8,594 
2,993 
4  113 
2,000 
2,518 
562 
8,605 
43 
437 
1 

181 

13,620 
5,54t 

1  XI 7 

747 
2,744 

500 
4,741 
1 

37s 
1 

Two  "  

38 

Total0ats  {&&:::::::::::::::::.:: 

4,018 
7,835,100 

29,958 
58,418,100 

30,274 
62,061,700 
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Number  of  Cars  of  Grain  and  Total  Quantities  Inspected  at  Winnipeg  and  other 
Points  in  the  Western  Division  for  the  Undermentioned  Periods — Concluded. 


Barley — 

Number  Three  Extra  C.W. 

Three  C.W  

Four  C.W  

Rejected  

No  Grade  

Feed   

Condemned  


Tltol   fcls; 


Flaxseed — 

Number  One  N.  W.  Canada 

2  C.  W  

3  C.W  

Rejected  

No  Grade  

Condemned  


Total  Flaxseed  {g"^; 


Rye  

Screenings. 
Speltz  


Cars  . . 
Bushels 


f  Cars  . 
1  Bushels. 


r  Cars.  . . 
1  Bushels. 


Recapitulation. 

Grain — 

/Cars. 

  \Bush. 

(  Cars . 

 \  Bush 

(Cars. 

 \Bush 

Flaxseed.   (£arT 

\  Bush 

/Cars. 

 \  Bush 


Wheat. 
Oats. . . 
Barley . 


Rye. 


 {§& 

s'»'lte   inS, 


Canadian  Pacific  Railway   

m  Calgary, 

Canadian  Nortnern  Railway  

Great  Northern  Railway,  Duluth.. 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  


Total 


Month  of 
March, 
1917. 


No. 


7 
78 
97 
15 
153 
37 


382 
49(5,600 


305 
73 
10 
48 


471 
518,100 


19 
19,000 


15 
15,000 


11,267,700 
4,018 
7,835,100 
382 
496,600 
471 
518,100 
19 
19,000 
15 
15,000 


Seven  Months 
ended 
March, 
1917. 


No. 


40 
1,498 
1,917 
268 
886 
1,421 


6,030 
7,839,000 


2,959 
454 
192 
20 
111 
1 


3,746 
4,120,600 

155 
155,000 


246 
246,000 


14,703 
20,151,500 


6,871 
864 
4,754 
1,322 
892 


14,703 


110,987 
127,405,050 
29,958 
58,418,100 
6,030 
7,839,000 
3,746 
4,120,600 
155 
155,000 
246 
246,000 


150,922 
198,183,750 


82,727 
5,518 

44,236 
2,726 

15,715 


150,922 


Seven  Months 
ended 
March, 
1916. 


No. 


146 
2,961 
1,559 

329 
1,283 

187 
1 


6,466 
,729,100 


2,012 
59 
36 
6 
11 


2,124 
2,442,600 


111 
111,000 


208 
208,000 


1,000 


193,250 
231,900,000 
30,274 
62,061,700 
6,466 
8,729,100 
2,124 
2,442,600 
111 
111,000 
208 
208,000 
1 

1,000 


232.434 
305,452,400 


125,854 
4,885 
65,807 
4,197 
31,691 


232,434 
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RECAPITULATION— COMPARATTVE  FIGURES  FOR 


Seven  Months  ended  March  31. 


1901-  2. 

1902-  3. . 

1903-  4. . 

1904-  5. . 
1905  6.. 

1906-  7. . 

1907-  8. . 

1908-  9. . 

1909-  10. 

1910-  11. 
191L-12. 

1912-  13. 

1913-  14. 

1914-  15. 

1915-  16 

1916-  17. 


TENDERS  INVITED. 


Australia. 


Melbourne,  Australia,  March  14,  1917. 

EQUIPMENT  FOR  NEW  SOUTH  WALES  RAILWAYS,  SYDNEY. 

Indents  have  been  forwarded  by  Mr.  D.  H.  Koss,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner, 
Melbourne,  for  equipment  required  by  the  New  'South  Wales  Government  Railways, 
Sydney.  These  indents  are  open  to  the  inspection  of  Canadian  manufacturers  at  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.    (Refer  File  No.  17424.) 

The  indents  forwarded  to  the  Agent  General  for  New  South  Wales,  123  Cannon 
Street,  London,  E.C.,  England,  are  as  follows: — 


No. 

Date. 

Particulars. 

Estimated  Cost. 
f       s  rL 

8/17. 

February 

23— 

2,000 

yards  brown  and  gold  seaming  lace.  . 

25 

0 

0 

8/17. 

23— 

100,000 

450 

0 

0 

8/17. 

23— 

350 

80 

0 

0 

8/17. 

23— 

36,000 

540 

0 

0 

8/17. 

23— 

10 

cwt.  permanent  red  color  dry  

168 

0 

0 

8/17. 

23— 

75 

sets  porcelain  interiors  for  contract 

10 

0 

0 

8/17. 

23— 

3 

cwt  ^-inch  loco  steam  gland  packing. 

20 

0 

0 

10/17. 

26— 

330 

10/17. 

26— 

15 

10/17. 

26— 

15 

10/17. 

26— 

5 

-  4,965 

0 

0 

10/17. 

26— 

5 

10/17. 

26— 

10 

cwts.  Chrome  (Ferro),  60  per  cent.  . 

10/17. 

26— 

35 

"    aluminium,  99  per  cent  J 

Total  Number 
of  Cars. 


39,805 
39,125 
28,322 
32,211 
51,061 
46,334 
50,534 
74,623 
87,888 
72,915 
126,183 
142,706 
158,938 
100,572 
232,434 
150,922 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES. 

^iiice  the  publication  of  the  last  Weekly  Bulletin  there  hare  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  relating  to  Canadian  trade.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Inquiries  Branch,  Thb 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa/'  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto,  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at 
London,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Kingston,  Brandon,  Halifax,  Montreal,  Quebec,  St. 
John,  Siierbrooke,  Vancouver,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Saskatoon, 
Regina,  Winnipeg  Industrial  Bureau,  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal  and 
Moncton,  N.B. 

Please  Quote  the  Reference  Number  when  requesting  Addresses. 


CANADIAN  EXPORTERS'  NOTE. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  prohibited  list  of  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom 
is  subject  to  change  at  any  time,  Canadian  exporters  should  communicate  with  the 
Deputy  Minister,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  before  making 
arrangements  to  ship  any  of  the  subjoined  articles  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

See  list  of  Prohibited  Imports  into  Great  Britain  page  645  of  Weekly  Bulletin 
No.  690. 


718.  Wood-meal  or  wood-flour. — Australian  manufacturers  of  explosives  desire  to 
obtain  from  Canada  samples  and  quotations  for  annual  requirements  of  wood-meal 
or  wood-flour  in  conformity  with  samples  and  specification  received  by  the  Department 
of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

719.  Representation  in  Russia.— A  young  Russian  who  is  a  member  of  the  Russo- 
British  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Petrograd  has  recently  been  in  Canada  and  has 
arranged  with  a  number  of  Canadian  manufacturers  to  represent  them  in  Russia 
immediately  after  the  close  of  the  war.  He  wishes  to  secure  representation  of  other 
lines  of  Canadian  manufactures  before  leaving  for  Russia.  He  is  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  English  language.  Those  interested  can  get  his  address  by  writing  to  the 
Commercial  Intelligence  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

720.  Potatoes,  onions  and  provisions. — A  commission  agent  in  Georgetown, 
British  Guiana,  would  like  to  handle  Canadian  potatoes,  onions  and  provisions.  He 
has  special  facilities  for  selling  butter. 

721.  Ale  and  lager  beer. — A  firm  in  Trinidad  requests  to  be  put  in  touch  with 
Canadian  exporters  of  ale  and  lager  beer. 

722.  Barbed  wire  and  fencing. — A  hardware  firm  in  Trinidad  is  desirous  of 
importing  barbed  wire  and  fencing  from  Canada. 

723.  Carpenters'  tools. — A  firm  in  Trinidad  is  inquiring  for  carpenters'  tools. 
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724.  Condensed  milk,  canned  salmon,  lobster,  fruit  and  wire  nails. — A  mer- 
chant in  France  desires  to  import  direct  from  Canadian  producers  condensed  milk, 
canned  salmon,  lobster,  fruit  and  wire  nails. 

725.  Agency. — A  French  merchant  is  anxious  to  act  as  representative  in  France 
of  any  Canadian  concerns  desiring  to  have  an  agent  in  that  country  for  the  following 
products:    Canned  goods,  chemical  products,  apples,  lumber. 

726.  Agency. — A  French  gentleman  is  willing  to  accept  the  agency  of  any  Cana- 
dian concern  whose  products  might  find  an  opening  on  the  French  market,  par- 
ticularly wrapping  paper,  newsprint,  writing  and  stationery  paper  and  chemical  pulp. 
This  gentleman  was  before  the  war  in  the  newspaper  business,  but  is  starting  a  general 
agency  owing  to  present  conditions.  He  can  offer  the  best  possible  references  as  regard 
character  and  reliability. 

727.  Salmon,  lobster  and  fruit. — A  correspondent  in  France  is  anxious  to  get  in 
touch  with  Canadian  canners  of  salmon,  lobster  and  fruit. 

728.  Hosiery. — A  manufacturers'  agent  in  Trinidad,  B.W.L,  would  like  an  agency 
for  Canadian  hosiery. 

729.  Neckwear. — A  manufacturers'  agent  in  Trinidad  desires  to  communicate 
with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  neckwear,  with  a  view  to  securing  an  agency. 

730.  Suspenders. — A  manufacturers'  agent  in  Trinidad  wishes  to  get  in  touch 
with  manufacturers  of  suspenders. 

731.  Umbrellas. — A  Trinidad  firm  wishes  to  hear  from  Canadian  manufacturers 
of  umbrellas. 

732.  Workmen's  shirts. — Canadian  manufacturers  of  workmen's  shirts  might  find 
it  to  their  advantage  to  correspond  with  a  commission  firm  in  Trinidad. 

733.  Sulphate  of  ammonia. — A  firm  of  manufacturers'  agents,  covering  entire 
"West  Indies,  with  head  office  at  Trinidad,  would  like  an  agency  for  sulphate  of 
ammonia. 

734.  Harness. — A  large  firm  of  manufacturers'  agents  in  Trinidad  inquires  for 
the  names  of  Canadian  manufacturers  of  harness,  with  a  view  to  securing  agency. 

735.  Pianos. — A  well-established  firm  in  Trinidad  would  like  to  hear  from  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  of  pianos. 

736.  Motor-cars. — An  important  firm  in  Trinidad  asks  to  be  placed  in  touch  with 

Canadian  manufacturers  of  motor-cars. 

737.  Hams,  bacon  and  cheese. — A  Trinidad  firm  would  like  to  get  in  touch  with 

exporters  of  hams,  butter  and  cheese. 

738.  Soups. — A  large  firm  in  Trinidad  in  the  grocery  business  inquires  for  Cana- 
dian soups. 

739.  Pianos. — A  firm  in  Trinidad,  in  the  piano  business,  is  open  to  represent  a 

Canadian  make. 

740.  Enamelled  ware. — A  Trinidad  firm  desires  the  addresses  of  Canadian  firms 

exporting  enamelled  ware. 

741.  Flour. — A  Liverpool  firm,  who  are  purchasers  of  20,000  to  30,000  barrels  of 
flour  per  annum  wish  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  in  a  position  to  do  present 
or  after-the-war  business. 
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742.  Frozen  fish. — A  Liverpool  wholesale  fish  merchant  wishes  to  hear  from 
Canadian  exporters  of  frozen  fish,  with  a  view  to  securing  a  United  Kingdom  agency, 
either  at  present  or  after  the  war. 

743.  Linseed  oil  cake. — A  Liverpool  firm  who  use  3,000  to  5,000  ton's  of  oil  cake 
per  annum  wishes  to  get  into  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  the  above.  If  shipping 
space  difficulties  render  present  business  impossible,  it  is  suggested  that  preliminary 
arrangements  may  be  made  for  the  future. 

744.  Potato  farina. — A  Liverpool  firm,  now  buyers  of  the  Japanese  product,  wishes 
to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of  the  above. 

745.  Cattle  feeding  stuffs. — A  Liverpool  firm  asks  to  be  placed  in  touch  with 
exporters  of  cattle  feeding  stuffs,  pollards,  oatmeal  residue,  stock  feeds,  etc. 

746.  Cheese  and  butter. — A  Liverpool  firm  asks  for  quotations  on  the  above. 

747.  Bacon  and  lard. — A  Liverpool  firm  asks  for  quotations  on  the  above. 

748.  Cereals. — A  Liverpool  firm  is  in  the  market  for  cereals  in  5-ton  lots. 

749.  Cheese,  butter,  condensed  milk,  etc. — A  commission  merchant  in  Belfast 
who  has  connections  with  the  leading  wholesale  houses  and  the  principal  retailers  in 
the  grocery  trade  in  Belfast  and  all  the  leading  towns  of  Ireland,  especially  in  Ulster, 
wishes  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  cheese,  butter,  condensed  milk, 
canned  fruits,  canned  vegetables  and  other  products  required  by  the  grocery  trade. 

750.  Metal  and  hardware  lines. — A  Liverpool  firm  of  iron  merchants  and  metal 
brokers  are  desirous  of  representing  Canadian  manufacturers  of  metal  and  hardware 
lines,  including  pig-iron  and  wire  products,  also  pins,  needles,  cutlery,  electro-plate, 
paints,  oils,  ropes,  cements,  felt,  and  rubber  goods,  etc. 

751.  Mild  steel  coopers'  hoops. — A  London  firm  seeks  supplies  of  mild  steel 
coopers'  hoops,  15-gauge,  for  shipment  to  New  Zealand,  and  invites  quotations  from 
Canadian  manufacturers. 

752.  Cedar-wood  brush  handles. — A  London  firm  is  open  to  purchase  small  cedar- 
wood  brush  handles  in  100  gross  lots,  and  invites  quotations  from  Canadian  manu- 
facturers. 

753.  Leather  purses,  bags,  letter-cases,  photo-cases  and  leather  goods  generally. 

— A  London  firm  wishes  to  get  into  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  who  can 
supply  ladies'  leather  purses  (principally  cheap  grades),  bags,  letter-cases,  photo-cases, 
and  leather  goods  generally. 

754.  Box-shooks. — A  Cape  Town  firm  asks  for  prices  on  apple-box  shooks.  This 
firm  is  prepared  to  purchase  annually  5,000  boxes  and  is  prepared  to  act  as  agent 
for  Canadian  shippers  estimating  a  further  sale  of  20,000  boxes.  The  Canadian 
standard  apple  box  will  do  or  the  South  African  apple  box  which  is :  Ends,  Hi  inches 
by  7|  inches  by  §  inch;  sides,  24  inches  by  7|  inches  by  tfc  inch;  top  and  bottom, 
24  inches  by  5^  inches  by  I  inch ;  cleats,  11^-  inches  by  J  inch.  If  possible,  they  would 
prefer  quotations  from  the  manufacturers  of  the  British  Columbia  apple  box. 

755.  Box-shooks. — A  Cape  Province  firm  handling  dried  fruit  only,  are  anxious 
to  purchase  box-shooks  from  Canada.  The  wood  must  be  free  from  smell.  Average 
annual  imports  about  60,000  boxes.  Particulars  re  sizes  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.  ... 

756.  Potatoes. — A  Bristol  firm  desires  to  obtain  potatoes  from  Canada. 

757.  Onions. — A  concern  in  Bristol  wishes  to  be  put  in  touch  with  a  Canadian 
firm  able  to  export  onions. 
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758.  Pin-wire. — A  Brimscombe  firm  is  desirous  of  receiving  quotations  on  100 
tons  of  mild  steel  pin-wire,  comprising  -022,  -026,  -028,  -030  -032,  -034,  and  -036  sizes. 
Delivery  is  preferred  in  ten  or  twenty-ton  lots. 

759.  Hairpin-wire. — A  concern  in  Gloucestershire  is  open  to  place  an  order  with 
a  Canadian  firm  for  100  tons  of  -052,  -040  and  -030  hairpin-wire.  They  prefer  delivery 
in  ten  or  twenty-ton  lots. 

760.  Potatoes. — A  firm  in  Bristol  wishes  to  receive  quotations  on  potatoes  from 

Canada. 

761.  Apple  rings. — A  Bristol  firm  desires  to  import  apple  rings  from  some  Cana- 
dian house  in  a  position  to  do  an  export  trade. 

762.  Canned  fruits. — A  concern  in  Bristol  wishes  to  hear  from  a  Canadian  fruit 

canner  with  a  view  to  making  future  connections. 

763.  Dried  fruits. — A  Bristol  house  is  desirous  of  entering  into  communication 
with  a  firm  in  Canada  able  to  do  a  regular  export  business  in  dried  fruits. 

764.  Canned  tomatoes. — Are  required  by  a  firm  in  Bristol  who  would  like  to 

obtain  supplies  from  Canada. 

765.  Manure  and  hay  forks. — A  Bristol  firm  wishes  to  buy  manure  and  hay  forks 
from  a  manufacturer  in  Canada. 

766.  Handles. — A  concern  in  Bristol  desires  to  hear  from  a  Canadian  firm  able 
to  export  hay  and  manure  fork  handles. 

767.  Hairpin- wire. — A  manufacturer  of  hairpins,  hooks,  eyes,  etc.,  in  Gloucester- 
shire wishes  to  be  put  in  touch  with  a  Canadian  concern  in  a  position  to  quote  on  100 
tons  of  bright  hairpin-wire.  The  gauges  they  use  are  all  sizes  from  No.  16  to  26 
imperial  wire  gauge.  Terms  are  usually  cash  on  arrival  at  Stroud  station,  2£  per  cent, 
but  other  terms  can  be  arranged  if  desired.  The  wire  is  generally  supplied  in  8-inch 
soils  and  each  coil  is  wrapped  in  waterproof  paper,  and  packed  in  5-cwt.  barrels. 

768.  Honey. — A  Bristol  firm  desires  to  obtain  honey  from  a  producer  in  Canada 
able  to  do  a  regular  export  business. 

769.  Dried  vegetables. — A  firm  in  Bristol  is  very  desirous  of  getting  in  touch 
with  a  Canadian  concern  in  a  position  to  export  dried  vegetables. 

770.  Tomato  sauce. — A  concern  in  Bristol  wishes  to  enter  into  communication 

with  a  shipper  of  tomato  sauce. 

771.  Dried  fruits. — A  Bristol  house  wishes  to  make  connections  with  a  Canadian 
manufacturer  of  dried  fruits. 

772.  Beans. — Canadian  producers  of  beans  are  asked  to  communicate  with  a 
Bristol  firm. 

773.  Bacon. — A  Bristol  brokerage  firm  wishes  to  be  put  in  touch  with  a  Canadian 
bacon  packer. 

774.  Canned  goods. — A  concern  in  Bristol  desires  to  obtain  the  agency  for  good 
and  reliable  brands  of  canned  goods. 

775.  Rolled  oats  and  oatmeal. — A  brokerage  firm  in  Bristol  wishes  to  hear  from 
a  Canadian  house  in  a  position  to  do  regular  export  business. 

776.  Maize  products. — A  Bristol  concern  is  desirous  of  being  put  in  touch  with 
Canadian  producers  of  hominy,  grits  or  any  maize  products. 
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T77.  Maple  syrup. — A  firm  in  Bristol  asks  for  cabled  quotations  from  a  Canadian 
concern  in  a  position  to  export  maple  syrup. 

77s  Vinegar. — A  Bristol  house  desires  to  be  put  in  touch  with  a  manufacturer 
of  vinegar. 

779.  Leather. — Bath  boot  manufacturers  desire  to  enter  into  communication  with 
Canadian  firms  producing  stout  brown  hides  suitable  for  heavy  boots  and  bark-tanned 
leather,  with  a  view  to  making  connections  for  the  obtaining  of  future  supplies. 

780.  Mess  pork. — A  Bristol  firm  wishes  to  be  put  in  touch  with  a  Canadian  con- 
cern able  to  export  mess  pork  in  tierces  for  the  ship  store  trade. 

781.  Corset  steels. — A  firm  in  Bristol  wishes  to  hear  from  a  Canadian  house  ablo 
to  supply  4,  5,  6,  8,  and  14  mm.  single  and  duplex,  black  and  rustless  corset  steels  or 
wires.   Coil  steels  similar  to  the  Spirella,  in  4,  5,  6,  and  9  mm.  sizes  are  also  wanted. 

782.  Corset  busks  or  clasps. — A  Bristol  concern  is  desirous  of  obtaining  straight 
and  wedge-shaped  rustless  five-stud  busks  or  clasps  from  Canada. 

783.  Suspender  fittings. — -A  firm  of  corset  manufacturers  in  Bristol  wishes  to 
import  all  sorts  of  suspender  fittings. 

784.  Corset  laces  and  binding. — A  Bristol  firm  desires  to  obtain  tagged  corset 
laces  of  from  2£  to  5  yards  in  length  and  Of'u-inch  corset  binding  in  white  and  French 
grey. 

785.  Lubricating  grease. — A  Glasgow  firm,  who  uses  considerable  quantities  of  the 
above,  wishes  to  get  into  touch  with  Canadian  exporters. 

786.  Gasolene  engines. — A  Scotch  firm,  now  purchasing  the  above  from  the  United 
States,  wishes  to  get  into  touch  with  Canadian  exporters. 

787.  Glue. — A  Glasgow  firm,  in  a  position  to  buy  in  5-ton  lots,  makes  inquiry  as 
to  the  possibility  of  obtaining  the  above  from 'Canada. 

788.  Mineral  wax. — A  Glasgow  firm  wishes  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of 
the  above. 

789.  Potash. — A  Glasgow  firm  of  drysalters  makes  inquiry  as  to  the  above. 

790.  Milk  powder. — A  Glasgow  firm  is  on  the  market  for  the  above. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 


Annual  Report. 

•Part      L — Canadian  Trade.    (Price,  70  cents.) 

Imports  into  and  Exports  from  Canada. 
(Itemized  and  General  Statements.) 

•Part     II. — Canadian  Trade.     (Price,  15  cents.) 

1.  With  France. 

2.  With  Germany. 

3.  With  United  Kingdom. 

4.  With  United  States. 

•Part   III. — Canadian  Trade.     (Price,  10  cents.) 

With  British  and  Foreign  Countries. 

(Except  France,  Germany,  United  Kingdom  and  United  States.) 

•Part    IV. — Miscellaneous  Information.     (Price,  $  cents.) 
Bounties. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act,  Administration  of. 

Lumber  and  Staple  Products. 

Revenue  and  Expenditure  of  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Statistical  Record  of  the  Progress  of  Canada. 
Tonnage  tables. 

•Part      V. — Grain  Statistics.      (Price,  t5  cents.) 

•Part    VI. — Subsidized  Steamship  Service.     (Price,  10  cents.) 

•Part  VII. — Trade  or  British  and  Foreign  Countries.     (Price,  85  cents.) 

Monthly  Reports. 

Census  and  Statistics.  (Free.) 
•Trade  and  Commerce.     (Price,  to  cents.) 

Weekly  Bulletin.  (Free.) 

(Circulated  within  Canada  only.) 

Containing  Reports  of  Trade  Commissioners  and  General  Trade  Information. 

Supplements  to  Weekly  Bulletin.  (Free.) 
Trade  of  China  and  Japan. 
Russian  Trade. 

Directory  of  Russian  Importers. 

The  German  War  and  its  relation  to  Canadian  Trade. 

Handbook  for  Export  to  South  America. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

Toy  Making  in  Canada. 

The  Timber  Import  Trade  of  Australia. 

Export  Directory  of  Canada-  (Free.) 

Directory  of  Foreign  Importers-  (Free.) 

Canada  and  the  British  West  Indies.  (Free.) 

Canada,  the  Country  of  the  Twentieth  Century.     (Price,  $1.00.) 

•Canada  Tear-Book.    (Prion,  $1.00.) 

•Census  Returns.     (Price  of  volumes  vary.) 

•Criminal  Statistics.    (Price,  t$  cents.) 

Grain  Inspection  in  Canada.  (Free.) 

List  of  Licensed  Elevators-  (Free.) 

•  May  be  had  at  the  prices  indicated  upon  application  to  the  King's  Printer,  Ottawa. 
Publications  marked  Free  may  be  had  by  those   Interested  on  application  to  the  Depart 
majxt  of  Trade  and  Commerce 
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COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE. 

Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
by  Canadian  exporters  with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names 
and  addresses  of  trade  representatives.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f  at  foreign  port. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 

B.  S.  Webb,  Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos  Aires. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia. 

D.  H.  Ross,  address  for  letters — Box  140 
G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office — Stock  Exchange 
Building,  Melbourne.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados,  agent 
also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British  Guiana. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  13  Nanking  Road,  Shanghai. 
Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

A  T.  Quilez,  Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Lonja  del  Commercio,  Apartado  1290, 
Havana.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

France. 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17 
and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris. 
Cable  Address,  Btadacona. 

Japan. 

E.  F.  Crowe,  Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, P.O.  Box  109,  Yokohama.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

Holland. 

Ph.  Geleerd,  Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Zuidblaak  26,  Rotterdam.  Cable 
Adress,  Watermill. 


Newfoundland. 

W.  B.  Nicholson,  Bank  of  Montreal  Build- 
ing, Water  street,  St.  John's.  Cable  Address, 

Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Russia. 

C.  F.  Just,  Canadian  Government  Commer- 
cial Agent,  Alexandrinskaia,  plosch  9, 
Petrograd,  Russia. 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Government  Com- 
mercial Agent,  Bukhgolza  Ulitza  No.  4, 
Omsk,  Siberia. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Norwich  Union  Buildings, 
Cape  Town.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom. 

Harrison   Watson,    Sub-division    E.C.    2,  73 

Basinghall  street,   London,   E.C,  England. 

Cable  Address,  Sleighing,  London. 
J.    E.    Ray,    Central    House,  Birmingham. 

Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
J.  Forsyth    Smith,    Acting    Canadian  Trade 

Commissioner,   87   Union  street,  Glasgow, 

Scotland.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 
F.    A.   C,   Bickerdike,    4   St.    Ann's  Square, 

Manchester.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 
J.   Forsyth   Smith,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North 

John  St.,  Liverpool.     Cable  Address,  Can- 

ti  acorn. 

N.  D.  Johnston,  Sun  Building,  Clare  street, 
Bristol.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 

Australia.  Norway  and  Denmark. 

B     ^]}ln'    TrhSw°yal    Exchange    BulldlnS.    c.   E.   Sontum,   Grubbegd,   No.   4,  Christiania, 
Sydney,  N.b.W.  Norway.    Cable  Addresses,  Sontums. 
British  West  Indies- 
Edgar  Tripp,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad  Spain. 

Cable  Address.  Canadian.  j    F    Roberts,  care  British  Consulate  General. 

R.  H.  Curry.  Nasn«au.  Bahamas  Barcelona. 
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CANADIAN  HIGH  COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 
United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary,  17  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W.,  England.    Cable  Address  Dominion.. 
London. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of  the 
more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the  Foreign 
Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  give  information  to  Canadians  who  wish  to  consult 
them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 


Brazil: 

Bahia,  British  Consul. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  British  Consul  General. 


Chile: 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul  General. 

Colombia: 

Bagota,  British  Consul  General. 

Ecuador: 

Quitto,  British  Consul  General 
Guayquill,  British  Consul. 

Egypt: 

Alexandria,  British  Consul  General. 

France: 

Havre,  British  Consul  General. 
Marseilles,  British  Consul  General. 

India: 

Calcutta,  Director  General  of  Commercial 
Intelligence. 

Italy: 

Genoa,  British  Consul  General 
Milan,  British  Consul 

Mexico: 

Mexico,  British  Consul  General 


Netherlands: 

Amsterdam,  British  Consul. 

Panama: 

Colon,  British  Consul. 
Panama,  British  Vice-Consul 

Peru: 

Lima,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Portugal: 

Lisbon,  British  Consul. 

Russia: 

Moscow,  British  Consul  General 
Petrograd,  British  Consul. 
Vladivostock,  British  Consul. 
Odessa,  British  Consul  General. 

Spain: 

Barcelona,  British  Consul  General. 
Madrid,  British  Consul 

Sweden: 

Stockholm,  British  Consul. 

Switzerland: 

Geneva,  British  Consul. 

Uruguay: 

Monte  Video,  British  Vice-Consul 

Venezuela: 

Caracas,  British  Vice-Consul 
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The  Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

The  purpose  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  is  to  promote  the  sale  of 
Canadian  products  abroad  and  to  provide  Canadian  Manufacturers  and  exporters 
with  information  regarding  trade  conditions  and  opportunities  in  countries  in 
which  Canadian  goods  are  likely  to  find  a  market. 

The  Department  gathers,  compiles  and  publishes  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin  and 
supplements  thereto  a  large  volume  of  useful  commercial  information.  Persons 
desiring  it  and  interested  in  Canadian  production  or  export  may  have  their  names 
placed  on  the  regular  mailing  list  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa.  There  is  no  subscription  to  the  Weekly  Bulletin  but  its 
circulation  is  strictly  confined  to  Canada. 

The  Department  invites  correspondence  from  Canadian  manufacturers  and 
exporters  upon  all  trade  matters. 


New  Canadian  Industries. 

If  you  know  of  any  new  industry  being  started  in  Canada  at  any  time,  write 
to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch,  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa,  giving  particulars  thereof. 


[If  extracts  are  Published  the  source  should  be  mentioned.] 
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AUSTRALIA. 

Keport  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  D.  H.  Ross.) 

Melbourne,  March  20,  1917. 

PROPOSED  EMBARGO  ON  IMPORTS  INTO  AUSTRALIA. 

Following  the  precedent  established  by  the  British  Government,  it  is  now  prob- 
able that,  within  a  short  time,  the  Commonwealth  Government  will  impose  an 
embargo  on  certain  articles  designated  "  luxuries "  and  other  lines  of  goods  and 
products  deemed  "  unnecessary  importations." 

It  is  recognized  that  in  framing  the  list  of  commodities,  the  importation  of 
which  is  to  be  restricted,  it  will  be  necessary  to  exercise  studious  care.  It  is  con- 
ceded that  the  schedule  adopted  in  Great  Britain  cannot  logically  be  used  in  Aus- 
tralia as  the  terms  of  "  luxury  "  and  "  necessary  "  are  not  mutually  applicable.  It 
is  generally  admitted,  even  by  some  who  are  likely  to  suffer  from  the  imposition  of 
an  embargo,  that  some  measure  of  restraint  is  desirable,  and  that  national  require- 
ments must  have,  at  this  juncture,  dominant  consideration. 

Whatever  course  may  be  adopted  by  the  Government,  the  objective  is,  obviously, 
to  place  upon  importers  a  sufficient  check  to  curtail  to  the  fullest  possible  extent 
unnecessary  expenditure  in  oversea  markets,  while  entailing  a  minimum  dislocation 
to  trade.  The  effectiveness  of  the  scheme,  from  a  national  and  financial  standpoint, 
will  be  enhanced  by  a  vigorous  stimulation  in  production  and,  consequently,  by 
increased  exports  of  primary  products. 

POLICY  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  ON  EMBARGO  ON  IMPORTS. 

A  deputation,  composed  chiefly  of  Australian  manufacturers,  recently  inter- 
viewed the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Commonwealth  and  emphasized  the  urgency  of 
regulating  and  prohibiting  the  importation  of  luxuries  and  unnecessary  commodities. 

In  the  closing  hours  of  the  parliamentary  session  ended  on  March  17,  the  Prime 
Minister  outlined  the  policy  of  the  Government  (in  part)  as  follows : — 

"  The  Government  considered  the  question  as  one  of  the  utmost  importance.  In 
the  course  of  discussion  on  the  matter  it  was  seen  how  intricate  its  ramifications 
were.  It  was  obvious,  on  the  face  of  it,  that  to  send  money  out  of  this  country  and 
out  of  the  Empire  at  a  time  when  every  unit  and  atom  of  wealth  was  essential  was 
absolutely  suicidal. 

"  The  Government  had  considered  the  matter  from  the  point  of  view  put  for- 
ward by  the  deputation,  and  had  decided  that  a  general  policy  was  necessary  for  the 
regulation  of  imports.  The  Government  was  now  considering  to  what  extent  and 
in  what  way  it  could  give  effect  to  that  policy,  so  that  it  would  keep  the  wealth  of 
the  country  within  the  country  and  within  the  Empire,  make  available  for  loans  and 
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other  purposes  that  wealth  that  would  otherwise  be  dissipated  in  unnecessary  items, 
and  at  the  same  time  encourage  as  far  as  was  humanly  possible  the  industries  of 
Australia. 

"  With  that  in  view  the  Government  was  now  considering  its  policy  of  regulating 
imports,  but  it  would  be  understood  that  it  could  not  proceed  to  run  amuck  or  to 
act  without  due  care.  Every  item  had  to  be  carefully  scrutinized.  But  the  method 
by  which  the  Government  proposed  to  give  effect  to  its  policy  would,  he  hoped,  be 
made  known  very  shortly. 

"  If  they  were  going  to  give  employment  to  ten  persons,  and  throw  out  of  work 
250,  that  would  avail  nothing.  Take  the  question  of  silks — so-called.  There  was 
hardly  a  woman  in  any  class  who  did  not  wear  silken  garments.  Thousands  of  per- 
sons were  employed  in  making  those  garments.  If,  through  the  prohibition  of  the 
importation  of  silk,  those  employees  were  to  be  thrown  out  of  work,  the  Government 
must  do  something  for  them.  The  whole  question  was  difficult  and  complex.  Before 
arriving  at  a  complete  scheme,  it  must  be  seen  that  incalculable  harm  was  not  done 
instead  of  good." 

Contentions  why  an  Embargo  on  Imports  is  Necessary. 

In  a  statement  made  by  the  President  of  the  New  South  Wales  Chamber  of  Manu- 
facturers is  set  out  the  position  of  the  industries  in  that  state.  The  advance  all  round 
in  the  cost  of  production  had  increased  at  least  by  20  per  cent  in  1916,  while  the  value 
of  the  output  of  New  South  Wales  factories  had  decreased  by  £10,000,000  in  com- 
parison with  the  previous  year. 

The  output,  it  was  stated,  had  been  restricted  to  a  remarkable  extent  by  the  diffi- 
culty of  obtaining  raw  materials,  and  caustic  criticism  was  made  upon  the  policy  which 
permitted  the  importation  of  foreign-produced  luxuries  while  valuable  raw  materials, 
which  Australian  factories  have  been  waiting  for  many  months,  had  been  held  up  on 
the  wharves  in  San  Francisco  and  other  ports. 

It  was  claimed  that  raw  materials  for  Australian  industries  had  been  lying  on  the 
San  Francisco  wharves  for  many  months  because  it  was  asserted  that  there  was  no 
cargo  space  available  on  outgoing  vessels.  Yet  huge  consignments  of  motor  cars,  some 
of  which  take  up  from  two  to  three  tons  of  cargo  space,  were  imported. 

Emphasis  was  laid  upon  the  fact  that  in  one  week  a  consignment  of  motor  cara 
from  the  United  States,  valued  at  £33,400,  was  recently  landed  in  Sydney  for  which  the 
freight  had  been  engaged  long  after  raw  materials  for  Australian  factories  had  been 
offered  for  shipment.  Hence  the  manufacturers  had  implored  the  Commonwealth 
Government  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  such  luxuries  owing  to  local  industries 
being  unable  to  obtain  raw  materials  with  which  to  manufacture  their  products. 

Obviously,  large  shipments  of  valuable  goods,  packed  in  cases,  are  much  more 
attractive  and  remunerative  cargo  to  the  carriers  than  heavy  iron  and  steel  products 
which  take  much  longer  (and  require  more  labour)  in  loading  and  discharging. 

BRITISH  EMBARGO  ON  AUSTRALIAN  APPLES. 

After  providing  for  all  Australian  requirements,  it  has  been  estimated  that  there 
will  be  a  surplus  of  about  500,000  cases  of  apples  available  for  export  this  season. 

Representations  are  now  being  made  to  the  British  Government  to  relax,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  embargo  on  the  importation  of  Australian  apples  into  the  United 
Kingdom  with  the  hope  that  at  least  some  of]  the  surplus  can  be  marketed  in  London 
as  in  previous  years ;  but,  at  this  date,  nothing  definite  has  been  arranged. 

Admitting  that  say  100,000  cases  can  be  exported,  it  follows  that  the  balance  of 
the  crop  must  therefore  be  sold  within  the  Commonwealth  as  steamer  space  is  not 
available  for  transportation  oversea. 
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The  ruinous  effects  of  this  unforeseen  dislocation  of  an  established  trade,  upon 
which  a  large  number  of  small  growers  are  dependent  for  a  livelihood,  have  raised  the 
question  of  restricting  the  importation  of  apples  from  North  America  into  Australia 
to  improve  the  domestic  market  for  the  home-grown  fruit. 

Anxiety  of  British  Columbia  Apple  Growers. 

That  the  news  of  a  possible  Commonwealth  embargo  on  importations  of  apples 
reached  Canada,  and  that  the  report  caused  some  anxiety  to  the  growers  who,  in  recent 
years,  had  shipped  considerable  quantities  of  fruit  to  Australia,  is  evidenced  by  several 
cables  of  inquiry  being  received  by  this  office  from  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa,  and  apple  growers  in  British  Columbia. 

While  the  first  shipments  of  the  season  are  not  usually  made  from  Vancouver 
until  September,  it  is  necessary  for  the  shippers  to  make  their  oversea  freight  engage- 
ments well  in  advance. 

Obviously,  the  condition  of  the  local  market,  and  the  quantities  of  apples  held  in 
cold  and  dry  storage,  will  be  important  factors  bearing  upon  any  decision  to  be  made 
by  the  Commonwealth  Government. 

It  may  be  found,  on  investigation,  unnecessary  to  prohibit  the  importation  of 
apples  generally,  or  British  Columbia  apples  in  particular. 

In  the  interests  of  the  interchange  of  primary  products  between  the  Dominion 
and  the  Commonwealth,  it  is  regrettable  that  no  substantial  effort  has  been  made  by 
British  Columbia  fruit  merchants  to  import  Australian  apples  which  would  land  in 
Canada  (in  the  reverse  season)  in  April  and  May,  at  which  period  the  market  would 
have  consumed  the  provincial  grown  fruit. 

CANADIAN   INTERESTS   IN   RELATION   TO   PROPOSED  EMBARGO. 

If  it  is  found,  on  investigation  by  the  Commonwealth  Government,  desirable — in 
the  national  interest — to  restrict  the  importation  into  Australia  of  luxuries  and 
unnecessary  commodities,  it  must  follow,  in  natural  sequence,  that  the  embargo  will, 
conjointly,  affect  both  Australian  importers  and  oversea  manufacturers  and  producers. 

From  the  excerpts  from  the  Prime  Minister's  speech  in  Parliament  (given  in  a 
preceding  paragraph)  it  will  be  observed  by  Canadian  exporters  that  he  laid  stress 
upon  the  point  of  "  keeping  the  wealth  of  the  country  within  the  country  and  within 
the  Empire."  In  the  interests  of  the  established  trade  with  Australia,  it  may  be  per- 
missible to  state  that  representations  have  been  made  (and  will  continue  to  be  made) 
to  the  Commonwealth  Government  in  regard  to  the  consideration  of  any  embargo  so 
far  as,  in  its  incidence,  it  may  affect  Canadian  goods  and  products,  and,  in  this  con- 
nection, British  Columbia  exporters  of  apples  have  not  been  overlooked. 

INCREASING    AUSTRALIAN  PRODUCTION. 

A  little  time  ago  it  appeared  as  though  the  shortage  of  labour  and  the  high 
returns  promised  from  grazing  were  likely  to  cause  a  curtailment  in  the  areas  of 
wheat  to  be  sown  in  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales. 

'Since  the  Governments  of  those  states  announced  their  intention  to  guarantee  a 
minimum  of  four  shillings  a  bushel  for  wheat  at  the  seaboard,  for  the  next  season,  the 
outlook  has  shown  considerable  improvement. 

It  has  been  emphasized  to  wheat  growers  that  there  is  a  marked  shortage  in  the 
world's  supply  of  foodstuffs  as  a  result  of  the  war,  the  diversion  of  agricultural  labour 
to  the  production  of  munitions,  and  the  devastation  of  areas  in  Europe. 

In  showing  the  largest  possible  areas  of  wheat,  Australian  farmers  are  not  only 
likely  to  obtain  substantial  rewards  but  would  be  carrying  out  a  policy  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  Empire. 
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POOLING      COMMODITIES  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

A  noticeable  development  recently  in  Australia  has  been  the  increasing  popu- 
larity of  the  system  of  "  pooling "  commodities.  While  the  system  is  applied  solely 
as  the  solution  of  an  artificial  position  created  by  the  war,  it  is  proving  a  success — 
though  by  no  means  an  unqualified  one.  There  is,  however,  a  danger  that  the  appli- 
cation of  this  idea  may  be  overdone.  Had  there  been  no  freight  famine,  the  wheat 
pool  could  hardly  have  stood  up  against  private  enterprise,  owing  to  the  cost  of  admin- 
istration. The  butter  pool  is  a  solution  of  an  artificial  position  created  by  the  Gov- 
ernment in  price  regulation,  but  is  an  appreciable  expense  to  the  producers,  quite  apart 
from  the  lower  prices.  It  must,  therefore,  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  creation  of  a 
central  authority  is  expensive.  So  far,  it  is  not  evident  that  any  interests  have  been 
eliminated,  or  that  any  offices  have  been  done  away  with  on  the  creation  of  a  pool. 
Each  selling  concern  maintains  its  staff,  and  the  central  body  must  be  recognized  as  an 
entirely  additional  staff.  While  the  risk  of  excessive  profits  is  reduced,  every  one  con- 
cerned is  assured  of  a  margin  of  profit.  The  system  has  its  limitations,  but  it  is  ques- 
tionable if  it  is  a  mode  of  reducing  expenses. 

AUSTRALIAN  RABBIT  SKIN  INDUSTRY. 

The  Federal  authorities  have  decided  to  appoint  a  board  to  control  all  sections  of 
the  rabbit-skin  industry.  The  Commonwealth  Government  has  entered  into  a  con- 
tract with  the  Imperial  Government  for  the  sale  of  the  exportable  surplus  of  Austra- 
lian rabbits,  and,  in  view  of  the  possibility  of  a  shortage  arising  in  the  supply  of  skins 
if  no  control  were  exercised,  the  authorities  have  decided  to  constitute  a  board,  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  all  interested  in  the  industry,  such  as  trappers,  exporters, 
local  users,  skin ,  buyers,  and  packers.  The  prices  of  rabbit  carcasses  have  already 
been  fixed,  and  the  board  will  devote  its  attention  to  the  supply  of  skins.  The  annual 
value  of  the  rabbit  skins  obtained  in  Australia  is  said  to  be  about  £500,000. 

PRICES  FIXED  ON  AUSTRALIAN  LEATHER. 

An  arrangement  has  been  entered  into  by  the  Federal  Government  with  boot 
manufacturers,  tanners  and  others  interested  in  the  leather  industry,  by  which  the 
threatened  increase  of  25  per  cent  in  the  prices  of  boots  and  shoe9  will  be  avoided, 
and  the  industry  placed  on  a  more  satisfactory  basis. 

An  advisory  committee  of  experts  has  been  appointed  to  control  the  inspection 
of  hides  and  leather,  upon  which  the  successful  carrying  out  of  tne  scheme  will 
depend.  It  will  be  responsible  for  recommending  the  issue  of  permits  to  export 
hides  and  leather.  The  object  is  to  make  Australia  self-contained,  as  far  as  hides 
and  leather  manufactures  are  concerned. 

One  of  the  first  results  of  the  new  arrangement  is  that  the  prices  of  boots  and 
shoes,  excluding  fancy  kinds,  are  not  to  be  increased  beyond  the  level  of  prices  pre- 
vailing on  December  1  last.  To  safeguard  the  boot  manufacturers,  tanners  are  to 
supply  leather  required  for  Australian  boot  factory  purposes  at  not  more  than  Is. 
9d.  (431  cents)  a  pound  for  sole  leather,  and  Is.  3^d.  (31  cents)  a  foot  for  box  hide, 
less  21  per  cent  discount  within  thirty  days.  The  price  for  all  other  standard  hide 
upper  leathers  is  to  be  the  relative  value  to  box  hide  on  December  1,  1916.  Where 
inferior  or  lower  grade  leathers  were  supplied,  the  prices  are  to  be  relatively  lower 
than  those  for  best  grades.  These  prices  were  such  as  to  permit  of  reasonable  rates 
•being  paid  for  hides.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Government  representatives  on  the 
board  to  fully  protect  the  interests  of  the  producers.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  the 
advisory  committee  to  satisfy  itself  that  tanners'  requirements  were  fully  met  before 
passing  any  hides  for  export.  The  committee  must  see  that  not  only  the  require- 
ments of  the  military  contractors,  but  also  those  of  civilian  leather  manufacturers, 
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were  fully  met.  It  was  also  charged  with  the  duty  of  ensuring  that  each 
tanner  had  contributed  his  quota  of  his  output  for  local  requirements  before  passing 
any  leather  for  export.  Each  tanner  might  be  called  on  to  supply  75  per  cent  of  his 
output  for  military  and  local  trade  purposes. 

As  the  arrangement  will  affect  the  tanning  industry  output,  valued  at  £3,500,000, 
and  that  of  the  boot  manufacturers,  £4,2*50,000,  its  influence  would  be  widespread. 
Upholsterers  and  bookbinders  would  be  affected.  Those  closely  associated  with  the 
scheme  confidently  forecast  a  saving  to  the  public  of  a  very  substantial  nature.  Per- 
mits to  ship  Australian  hides  to  Canada  have  been  unobtainable  for  a  number  of 
months,  owing  to  military  requirements  and  the  active  domestic  demand. 

AUSTRALIAN  WOOL  EXPORTS,  1916-17. 

From  the  appended  schedule,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  exports  of  Australian 
and  New  Zealand  wool,  from  July  1,  1916,  to  January  31,  1917,  declined  by  no  less 
than  396,702  bales  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year : — 


+  Increase. 

1916-17. 

1915-16. 

—  Decrease. 

State. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

.  .    .  .  99,175 

192,644 

—  93,469 

  355,867 

553,510 

—197,643 

..    ..  163,668 

176,032 

—  12,364 

  69,259 

85,422 

—  16,163 

  33,357 

57,209 

—  23,852 

  2,122 

103 

+  2,019 

  723,448 

1,064,920 

—341,472 

.  .    .  .  216,687 

271,917 

—  55,230 

  940,135 

1,336,837 

—396,702 

The  decrease  was  caused  by  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  transportation  facilities 
and  the  rather  protracted  negotiations  between  the  Commonwealth  and  British 
Governments  which  culminated  in  the  exportable  surplus  in  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  being  purchased  by  the  Imperial  Government. 

Never  in  the  history  of  the  Australian  wool  industry  has  such  an  incessant 
demand  existed  for  the  commodity  as  at  the  present  time.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  bales  of  wool  more  than  is  available  could  be  readily  sold  to  allied  and  neutral 
countries.  Comparatively  large  orders  for  Canadian  woollen  mills  are  now  held  in 
abeyance  pending  the  receipt  of  anticipated  instructions  to  ship  being  received  from 
the  British  Government. 

SPECULATIVE  PRICES  FOR  CANNED  SALMON. 

A  rather  sensational  development  recently  took  place  in  Australia  in  connection 
with  the  market  for  canned  salmon  owing  to  what  was  considered  the  extraordinary 
high  prices  quoted  by  shippers  for  next  season's  delivery. 

It  is  not  usual  for  export  prices  on  salmon  to  be  declared  until  July  or  August 
of  each  year,  hence  the  huge  advance  in  the  prices  asked  by  both  Canadian  and  United 
States  packers,  chiefly  on  medium  and  low  grade  salmon,  were  not  attractive  to  Austra- 
lian buyers  who  considered  that  the  movement  was  entirely  of  a  speculative  character. 
Yet  some  business  was  done  at  the  advanced  rates,  chiefly  in  Sydney. 

Obviously,  if  a  can  of  salmon  has  to  be  sold  retail  in  Australia  at  a  price  con- 
siderably above  the  price  at  which  a  similar  ,weight  of  fresh  meat  can  be  bought,  the 
consumption  of  salmon  will  be  seriously  affected.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  little 
alternative  offering  in  the  way  of  canned  fish  of  other  varieties.  Herrings  are  pro- 
hibited from  export  ^rom  Great  Britain,  and  although  it  is  understood  a  permit  may 
be  obtained  for  shipment  to  Australia,  the  quantity  thus  released  will  be,  compara- 
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tively,  trifling.  Buying  operations — on  last  year's  pack — in  Australia  have  been 
quite  extensive,  it  being  appreciated  that  spot  prices  were  below  the  probable  cost  of 
further  importations  this  year. 

TOYS  MADE  BY  DISABLED  SOLDIERS.  , 

A  feature  of  the  local  trades  exhibition  held  in  Melbourne  in  February  was  the 
working  exhibit  of  toy-making  by  returned  soldiers.  Under  expert  tutors,  the  men 
have  rapidly  become  efficient  in  the  production  of  wooden  toys,  and  they  displayed  a 
considerable  variety  of  articles  in  a  manner  that  promises  to  make  the  industry  an 
established  commercial  success.  Similar  works  are  also  established  in  the  other  states. 
That  the  people  are  sympathetic  purchasers  of  the  soldiers'  toys  was  evidenced  by  the 
extensive  sales  made  during  the  Christmas  holiday  season.  As  the  workmen  are  in 
receipt  of  a  military  pension,  the  wages  paid  are  fixed  so  that  their  total  income 
(including  the  pension)  will  amount  to  about  £3  per  week. 

REVERSION  TO  STANDARD  TIME  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

This  is  the  last  week  in  the  daylight  saving  scheme  for  the  departing  Australian 
summer.  On  Sunday,  March  25,  at  2  a.m.  all  clocks  in  the  Commonwealth  are  to  revert 
to  standard  time,  which  means  that  they  are  to  be  put  back  one  hour  for  the  winter 
months.  On  the  last  Sunday  in  September  the  clocks  will  again  be  advanced  one  hour, 
unless  the  new  Parliament  to  be  elected  in  May  decides  to  repeal  the  Daylight  Saving 
Act.  While  some  measure  of  objection  has  been  raised  to  the  innovation  in  the  country 
districts,  the  daylight  saving  scheme  has  proved  its  popularity  in  the  cities  and  indus- 
trial centres. 

AUSTRALIAN  TRADE  IN  1917. 

During  the  first  two  months  of  the  current  calendar  year  Australian  produce  of  a 
total  value  of  £4,484,856  has  been  shipped  to  oversea  destinations,  the  aggregate  of  all 
exports  (exclusive  of  gold)  being  £4,534,654.  Those  amounts,  contrasted  with  the 
January-February  record  of  last  year,  show  expansion  of  £1,259,367  and  £1,256,788, 
the  commodities  chiefly  contributing  towards  those  increases  comprising  butter,  wheat, 
jams  and  jellies,  meats,  soap  and  leathers.  In  imports  for  January  and  February  last 
there  has  been  a  contraction,  the  figures  being  £4,147,494,  as  compared  with  £4,357,954 
for  the  corresponding  term  in  the  last  preceding  year. 

AUSTRALIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS. 

With  realization  upon  the  increased  exports  of  primary  products,  a  large  amount 
of  money  has  recently  gone  into  circulation.  To  this  must  be  added  the  military 
expenditure  which  proceeds  with  unabated  regularity. 

Heavy  stocks  of  many  lines  of  merchandise  are  held  in  Australian  importing 
centres,  which  indicates  that  merchants  anticipated,  to  some  extent,  restrictions  on 
importations. 

With  the  exception  of  groceries  and  some  classes  of  hardware,  the  markets  are 
well  stocked,  and  the  advancing  prices  on  the  other  side  of  the  world  appear  to  have 
justified  importers'  action  in  placing  liberal  orders  oversea. 

While  stocks  of  timber  are  comparatively  low,  yet  the  building  trade  generally 
throughout  the  Commonwealth  continues  to  be  depressed,  and  little  animation  can  be 
expected  in  the  near  future. 

The  Commonwealth  political  crisis,  combined  with  the  anticipated  restriction  in 
imports,  is  causing  a  marked  influence  upon  business.  The  last  session  of  Parlia- 
ment closed  on  March  17,  and  the  general  election  of  the  retiring  members  (one-half) 
of  the  Senate  and  the  whole  of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Kepresentatives  takes 
place  on  May  5.  The  general  impression  is  that  the  unsettlement  and  depression  in 
trade  which  usually  precede  an  election  will  not  be  less  on  this  occasion. 
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NEW  ZEALAND. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  W.  A.  Bcddoe.) 

Auckland,  N.Z.,  March,  19,  1917. 

CONDITIONS  OF  TRADE. 

Commercial  affairs  are  on  a  sound  basis.  Many  inquiries  are  made  for  goods 
previously  imported  from  Germany  and  Great  Britain;  goods  from  the  former 
country  are  prohibited  entirely,  and  many  restrictions  have  been  placed  upon  goods 
heretofore  secured  from  Great  Britain. 

CLASS.  OF  GOODS  IN  DEMAND. 

Before  the  war  the  following  were  imported  from  Germany  in  large  quantities: 
Cotton  piece-goods,  woollen  piece-goods,  cottons,  hardware,  ironmongery,  china, 
earthenware,  glass  and  glassware,  glass  jars  and  bottles,  fancy  goods  and  toys,  drugs, 
medicines,  and  pianos. 

With  respect  to  many  other  articles,  the  New  Zealand  importer  is  anxious  to  deal 
with  Canada,  but  the  difficulty  is  to  secure  quotations.  In  the  meantime  our  friends 
from  Japan  and  the  United  States  are  taking  the  fullest  advantage  of  the  situation. 
Business  may  take  such  a  strong  root  in  these  new  avenues  that  it  will  be  a  hard 
matter  to  transplant  it  after  the  war,  when  the  Canadian  factories  are  at  liberty  to 
consider  foreign  trade. 

DEMAND  FOR   STRUCTURAL  IRON. 

The  Government  of  New  Zealand  having  many  public  works  in  hand  have  decided, 
in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  experienced  in  securing  material,  to  delay  the  con- 
struction of  certain  bridges  for  the  time  being.  Having  received  advices  that  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  were  anxious  to  extend  their  business  in  this  direction  (and  this 
includes  iron  and  steel  bars),  it  was  arranged  with  the  Minister  of  Public  Works  to 
insert  a  new  advertisement  for  iron  and  steel  required  for  a  bridge,  to  allow  of  a 
Canadian  quotation.  When  quotations  were  invited,  they  could  not  be  had.  The 
reason  given  was  that  local  orders  absorbed  the  entire  output. 

DIFFICULTIES   OF  FREIGHT  RATES. 

There  being  no  permanence  as  to  freight  rates,  it  becomes  increasingly  difficult 
to  place  a  value  on  goods,  quotations  for  which  may  be  a  week  or  two  old.  It  is 
realized  that  the  position  is  difficult,  and  the  importers  of  New  Zealand  are  more 
inclined  to  accept  any  diminution  of  profits  arising  out  of  this  cause,  than  to  grumble 
about  it. 

PAPER  DRINKING  CUPS. 

There  is  a  good  demand  here  for  paper  drinking  cups;  they  are  largely  in  use 
by  the  Government  Tourist  Department.  Previously  they  came  from  England  but 
the  supply  has  ceased.  It  would  be  a  good  idea  to  send  a  sample,  with  prices  c.i.f. 
New  Zealand  ports,  to  this  office,  and  they  will  be  passed  on  to  the  proper  quarter. 
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SMALL  LOCOMOTIVES  WANTED. 

A  great  many  small  engines  of  the  tramway  type  are  used  in  New  Zealand; 
generally  speaking,  they  are  four-wheel  coupled,  with  leading  and  trailing  single 
bogies,  wheel  base  5  to  5-6,  gauge  4-S-|,  cylinders  12  by  18  or  20,  boiler  pressure  180 
pounds.  Boiler  locotype  with  either  copper  or  steel  fire-box  suitable  for  coke  firing, 
weight  about  50,000  pounds.  These  engines  should  be  capable  of  drawing  four  loaded 
cars,  each  weighing -25  tons.  Engines  that  can  negotiate  a  grade  of  1  in  30  with  above 
load  would  be  desirable.  Particulars,  with  c.i.f.  quotations  New  Zealand  ports,  might 
be  sent  to  this  office. 

miners/  tools. 

In  New  Zealand  the  miners  mostly  supply  their  own  tools,  and  these  are  kept  in 
stock  by  the  leading  hardware  people.  In  some  cases  where  the  miners  are  not  easy 
of  access  from  a  town,  the  company  carries  a  stock  and  supplies  the  miners.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  leading  coal  mining  companies  in  New  Zealand:  New  Zealand 
Coal  and  Oil  Company,  Dunedin;  Westport- Stockton  Coal  Company,  Christchurch ; 
Westport  Coal  Company,  Limited,  Dunedin;  Blackball  Coal  Company,  Christchurch; 
Northern  Coal  Company,  Auckland;  Taupiri  Coal  Mines,  Limited,  Auckland;  Puke- 
miro  Collieries,  Limited,  Auckland. 

PONY    STEEL  PLOUGH. 

There  is  a  demand  in  New  Zealand  for  a  small  steel  plough  similar  to  the  cut 
below.  This  plough  must  be  fitted  with  steel  standard  and  cap,  sloping  landside  and 
adjustable  slip  heel: — 


Light  pony  plow,  7-in.  cut.    Wood  beam.    Weight  37  lbs. 


The  demand  is  for  a  plough  similar  to  the  above  illustration,  but  the  beam  must 
be  of  steel  instead  of  wood.  The  trade  demands  a  plough  with  the  equipment  men- 
tioned herein.  It  is  essential  that  the  plough  should  be  made  as  light  as  possible, 
consistent  with  the  strength  necessary  to  do  the  work  for  which  it  is  destined.  The 
plough,  in  the  illustration,  as  it  stands,  weighs  37  pounds,  and  is  furnished  with  one 
extra  steel  share. 
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PRINCIPAL  IMPORTS  INTO  NEW  ZEALAND. 

The  following  list  of  articles  imported  into  New  Zealand  from  all  countries  for 
the  month  of  January,  1917,  and  the  value  of  same,  together  with  the  figures  for  the 
corresponding  month  of  1916,  gives  an  idea  of  the  character  and  quantity  of  certain 
articles  consumed  in  this  country. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  importations  are  steadily  on  the  increase : — 


Soft  Goods — 

Jan.,  1917. 

Jan.,  1916. 

f       9  0  finfi 

£     91  790 

Boots  and  shoes 

31  259 

26,155 

Carpet  and  oilcloth 

17  976 

18,182 

Drapery   n  o  e 

20  113 

21,277 

Hats  and  caps 

14  559 

7,976 

Hosiery 

22  379 

24,154 

TVTi  1 1  i  ti 

12  585 

13  993 

Canvas 

12,378 

1L677 

Cotton  piece-goods 

120  840 

98,419 

Linen  piece-goods 

2  138 

3,146 

Silk  piece-°oods 

26  062 

23,587 

Woollen  piece-goods 

70,277 

53^254 

Hardware  

Cement 

181 

31 

Hardware 

30  230 

30,763 

Iron — 

Bar  bolt  rod 

14  298 

15,069 

Corrugated  sheet 

2  609 

30,400 

Fencing  wire 

8  856 

10,660 

Barbed  wire 

5  651 

3,554 

Pig  and  scrap 

10,713 

4,916 

Pipes  and  fittings 

13  491 

39,770 

Lead 

3,079 

2^060 

Machinery — 

Dairy 

11  611 

5,444 

Agricultural 

10  449 

6  293 

Electric.  .  . 

36  383 

28,827 

Engines  gas  etc 

7  691 

2  838 

Mining 

1  085 

797 

Sewing.  . 

4  880 

4,174 

Nails 

10  796 

5  199 

Railway  and  tramway  plant 

7  142 

13  382 

Tin   sheet  and  block 

19  210 

11  435 

Tools 

14  385 

6  054 

Foodstuffs — 

Confectionery 

6  855 

9  352 

Fish,  preserved 

14  279 

9,143 

Fruit,  dried  

17  092 

11,385 

"  fresh 

10  986 

10  741 

Flour 

Grain,  unprepared  . 

4  693 

2,624 

Jams   jellies  etc 

1  179 

888 

Milk,  preserved 

2  580 

1  480 

Onions 

943 

822 

Pickles  and  sauces 

963 

1  046 

Rice 

4  796 

O  ,0  uu 

Salt 

D,UD1 

Sugar 

135  404 

56  097 

BeVerageS  

2,906 

Spirits,  whisky  

38  150 

52  471 

"  other  

8^445 

Wine  

6,109 

3,356 

Tea . .   . .   .  .  ;  

38,650 

Miscellaneous — 

Bicycles   (including  motor)  

  9,356 

11,866 

18,580 

Candles  

1,516 

Carbide  of  calcium  

3,882 

Coal  

31,275 

6,780 

Cornsacks  and  woolpacks  

115,034 

China  and  earthenware  

13,398 

Glass  and  glassware  

15,968 

Furniture  

3,211 

Greases  

1,377 
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principal  imports  into  new  Zealand. — Continued. 


Miscellaneous — Con. 

Jan.,  1917. 

Jan.,  1916. 

India-rubber  goods 

3  116 

Leather 

24  004 

11  3  Q  3 

Leather  manufactures 

9  601 

6  823 

Manures  

26  986 

34  883 

]Vlatches  and  vestas 

7  617 

1  174 

IVtotor  vehicles 

76  304 

37  710 

Oils — 

Benzine,  etc  . 

54  171 

21  395 

Kerosene 

49  570 

12  643 

Castor 

112 

8  156 

Linseed 

3  777 

7  123 

Turpentine 

3  710 

1,958 

Other 

10  132 

14  310 

Paints    colours  and  varnish 

22  562 

14,802 

Paper — 

Printing 

36  023 

14,328 

Other  

  26,955 

ll',218 

Pianos  

  7,263 

4,631 

  19,095 

11,528 

  14,586 

10,783 

  32,957 

17,932 

  13,439 

28,014 

  2,724 

2,155 

11,384 

  9,583 

220,500 

Total  

  £2,210,879 

£2,125,023 

The  following  is  a  comparison  of  the  aggregates  of  the  different  divisions  of 
imports  for  the  month  of  J  anuary,  1917  and  1916 : — 

January,  January,  Increase, 


1917.  1916.  1917. 

Soft  goods   £    441,222          £    393,610  12% 

Hardware  i   212,740  221,666  *4% 

Foodstuffs   230,228  117,627  96% 

Beverages   96,542  111,937  *13% 

Miscellaneous   643,538  510,341  26% 

Other  goods   577,226  549,342  5% 

Specie   9,583  220,500  — 


Total   £2,210,879  £2,125,023  4% 


*  Decrease. 

There  is  an  increase  in  the  total,  apart  from  specie,  of  £296,773  or  15  per  cent, 
in  spite  of  decreases  in  hardware  and  beverages.  The  loss  in  the  former  is  mostly  in 
corrugated  iron  and  pipes  and  fittings,  and  in  the  latter  it  is  chiefly  in  whisky.  Food- 
stuffs show  very  heavy  growth  chiefly  in  sugar  and  flour.  The  increase  in  the  mis- 
cellaneous section  is  mostly  in  motor  vehicles,  benzine,  kerosene,  paper,  tobacco  and 
timber. 

PRICE  OF  BUTTER  FIXED. 

An  Order  in  Council  has  been  passed  fixing  the  price  of  butter  as  follows: — 

Schedule. 

1.  The  maximum  wholesale  price  of  butter  as  sold  by  the  manufacturer  and 
delivered  in  boxes  at  the  factory  on  the  usual  trade  terms  as  established  at  the  date  of 

this  Order  in  Council  shall  be  as  follows: — ■ 

Maximum  Price  per  Pound. 


For  butter  sold  for  delivery  in —  s.  d. 

February,  1917   1  4 

March,          "    1  4 

April,            "    1  4J 

May,             "    1  4g 

June,             "    1  4J 

July,             "    1  41 

August          "    1  4 1 
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2.  In  the  case  of  butter  sold  in  boxes  by  the  manufacturer  otherwise  than  for 
delivery  at  the  factory  on  the  usual  trade  terms  aforesaid,  the  maximum  wholesale 
price  thereof  shall  be  a  price  equivalent  as  regards  the  seller  to  the  maximum  price 
above  mentioned. 

3.  The  maximum  wholesale  price  of  butter  (whether  sold  by  the  manufacturer  or 
any  other  person)  patted,  and  delivered  on  the  premises  of  the  retailer  on  the  usual 
trade  terms  as  established  at  the  date  of  this  Order  in  Council,  shall  be  as  follows : — 

Maximum  Price  per  Pound. 


For  butter  sold  for  delivery  in —  s.  d. 

February,  1917   1  5 

March,  "    1  5 

April,  "   ...  i^>.   1  H 

May,  "  .  .'   1  5£ 

June,  "    1  5£ 

July,  «'    1  51 

August  "    1  51 


4.  In  the  case  of  butter  (whether  sold  by  the  manufacturer  or  any  other  person) 
patted,  and  delivered  on  the  premises  of  the  retailer  otherwise  than  on  the  usual  trade 
terms  aforesaid,  the  maximum  wholesale  price  thereof  shall  be  a  price  equivalent  as 
regards  the  seller  to  the  maximum  price  fixed  by  clause  3  hereof. 

5.  The  maximum  price  of  butter  as  sold  by  the  retailer  shall  be  as  follows: — 

Maximum  Price  per  Pound. 


For  butter  sold  for  delivery  in —  s.  d. 

February,  1917   1  7 

March,          "    .   1  7 

April,            "    1  7 

May,             "    1  7 

June,            "    1  8 

July,             "    1  8 

August          "    1  8 


6.  Butter  sold  without  express  provision  as  to  the  month  of  delivery  shall,  for  the 
purposes  of  this  schedule,  be  deemed  to  have  been  sold  for  delivery  in  the  month  in 
which  the  contract  was  made,  and  the  maximum  price  shall  be  determined  accordingly. 

7.  Nothing  in  this  Order  in  Council  applies  to  butter  destined  by  the  purchaser 
for  exportation. 

CHEESE  COMMANDEERED. 

By  Order  in  Council  the  export  of  cheese  is  prohibited  unless  sold  and  consigned 
to  the  Imperial  Government.    The  details  of  the  commandeering  are  as  follows: — 

The  Government,  on  behalf  of  the  Imperial  Government,  is  prepared  to  purchase 
from  the  manufacturers  all  existing  stocks  and  all  manufactured  up  to  the  end  of 
June  next  at  9|d.  for  first  grade,  and  9Jd.  for  second,  f.o.b.  at  grading  ports.  Cheese 
to  be  graded  as  usual  and  may  be  rejected  if  not  in  conformity  with  conditions  of  con- 
tract. Bills  of  lading,  specifications  and  grade  notes  to  be  delivered  to  the  Controller 
of  the  Imperial  Supplies  Department,  and  cheese  is  to  be  consigned  to  the  Imperial 
Government  Supply  .Reserve  Depot,  Deptford,  or  as  directed  by  the  local  controller, 
and  cheese  so  consigned  is  the  property  and  at  the  risk  of  His  Majesty  on  shipment 
and  to  be  paid  for  on  delivery  of  bills  of  lading,  but  it  is  provided  that  cheese  sent  to 
a  Government  grading  store  is  at  Government  risk  on  leaving  the  factory,  and  that  if 
it  is  impossible  to  ship  it  within  a  month,  90  per  cent  of  purchase  money  will  be  paid 
then,  and  the  Government  will  pay  storage  till  shipment  not  exceeding  3-32d.  per  28 
days,  and  not  exceeding  9-32d.  in  the  aggregate.  There  are  also  regulations  ,as  to  pack- 
ing, marking,  etc.,  and  payment  is  on  actual  weights  less  2|  per  cent  shrinkage. 

The  Government  will  not  buy  cheese  already  under  contract  for  sale  by  the  fac- 
tories until  the  contract  has  been  cancelled  by  both  parties,  failing  which  the  Govern- 
ment reserves  the  right  to  buy  from  either  the  manufacturer  or  the  purchaser  as  it 
deems  just  in  the  circumstances  of  each  case.  If  adequate  supplies  are  not  obtained 
as  above  provided,  the  necessary  amount  will  be  seized  or  requisitioned. 
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GREA.T  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  J.  Forsyth  Smith.) 

Liverpool/ April  3,  1917. 

general  apple  market  conditions. 

March  apple  receipts  were  very  much  lighter  than  during  the  corresponding 
month  of  1916,  though,  approximately  the  same  as  for  February,  1917.  This  was  due 
rather  to  the  difficulty  experienced  in  obtaining  shipping  space  than  to  the  embargo, 
as  owing  to  concessions  granted  permitting  the  importation  of  apples  already  brought 
or  actually  in  transit,  the  Government  restrictions  have  not  yet  taken  full  effect. 

As  soon  as  it  became  clear  that  all  shipments  were  not  to  be  stopped  immediately, 
there  was  a  reaction  from  the  extreme  panic  prices  offered  during  the  first  period 
after  the  embargo  announcement,  though  values  still  remained  at  an  extraordinarily 
high  level. 

Liverpool  received  two  small  shipments  of  Ontario  apples  and  three  from  Nova 
Scotia.  London  received  two  shipments  of  Nova  Scotia  apples  ex  ss.  Salerno  and 
Kanawha  and  Glasgow  one  small  shipment  from  Ontario,  and  one  from  Nova 
Scotia. 

The  condition  of  arrivals  has,  in  general,  been  fair,  considering  the  seasons, 
though,  of  course,  there  have  been  frosted  parcels,  and  others  which  were  evidently 
past  their  season.  Some  of  the  Nonpareils  shipped  to  London  were  scarcely  as  satis- 
factory as  was  to  have  been  expected  from  the  variety. 

Barrel  Apple  Prices. 

Ontario  apples  sold  in  Liverpool  during  the  month  as  follows:  Bens,  ones,  43s. 
to  50s.;  twos,  39s.  to  40s.;  threes,  25s.  to  3i3s.;  Baldwins,  ones,  46s.  to  51s.;  twos, 
43s.  to  44s.;  threes,  35s.  6d. ;  Spies,  twos,  3l6s.  6d. ;  threes,  32s.  6d.  A  single  small 
shipment  of  Ontario  apples  to  Glasgow  ex  ss.  Carthaginian  were  very  badly  frosted. 
The  auction  prices  offered  were:  Spies,  ones,  19s.  6d.,  twos,  20s.,  threes,  20s.;  Bens, 
ones,  20s.,  threes,  21s.  6d.  The  condition  of  the  apples,  however,  caused  many  buyers 
to  refuse  to  accept  delivery,  and  re-sales  were  made  in  many  cases,  at  job-lot  prices. 

The  price  range  of  Nova  Scotia  apples  has  been  as  follows : — 


Variety-"- 

Liverpool. 

London. 

Shillings. 

Shillings. 

  26 

to  42 

34 

to  45 

2 

  28 

40 

30 

44 

3.  . 

  20 

36 

28 

35 

 • ..  ..  39 

44 

30 

38 

2 

  36 

29 

38 

3.  . 

  34 

35  6d. 

25 

35 

Golden  Russets, 

1  

  45 

53 

37 

53 

2  

  37 

55 

35 

51 

3  

  28 

44 

31 

39 

  37 

41 

29 

48 

"  2 

  35 

38 

29 

34 

3... 

  30 

37 

27 

30 

  38  6d 

41 

34 

46 

2 

  37 

40 

34 

43 

3.  . 

  30 

36 

30 

39 

The  wide  range  in  prices  above  is  due  to  the  subsidence  of  the  panic  created 
when  the  embargo  was  first  announced. 
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A  small  shipment  of  Nova  Scotia  apples  to  Glasgow  ex  ss.  Saturnia  made  prices 
as  follows:  Bens,  ones,  26s.  6d.,  twos,  25s.  6d.,  large  threes,  28s.  to  30s.;  threes,  26s. 
Od. ;  Nonpareils,  twos,  20s.  threes,  22s.  6d.;  Ganos,  large  threes,  32s. 

American  apples  sold  as  follows:  Virginia  Bens,  40s.  to  45s.;  Albemarles,  50s. 
to  60s.;  Newtowns,  45s.  to  68s. 

During  March,  1916,  prices  for  No.  l's  on  all  markets  were  as  follows.  Ontario : 
Golden  Kussets,  32s.  to  36s.;  Ben  Davis,  19s.  to  26s.;  Baldwins,  21s.  to  32s.  Nova 
Scotia :  Golden  Russets,  22s.  to  2Ss.  6d. ;  Ben  Davis,  16s.  to  20s.  6d. ;  Spies,  25s.  to 
27s. ;  Baldwins,  15s.  to  24s.;  Virginia  Albemarles,  30s.  to  42s.  New  York:  Golden 
Russets,  24s.  to  2Ss.;  Baldwins,  27s.  to  32s.;  Greenings,  28s.  to  36s. 

American  Box  Apples. 

American  box  apples  of  good  quality  and  condition  did  not  surfer  as  great  a 
drop  as  barrels  from  the  panic  figures  prevailing  immediately  after  the  announce- 
ment of  the  apple  embargo.  As  it  is  to  be  expected  at  this  season,  however,  many 
parcels  have  shown  considerable  deterioration,  and  have  had  to  sell  in  accordance 
with  their  condition.  This  was  especially  the  case  with  the  few  jSpitzenbergs  on 
offer.    California  Newtowns,  also,  have  been  very  wasty. 

Prices  for  sound,  medium  sizes,  have  been  as  follows:  Oregon  Newtowns,  Extra 
Fancy,  17s.  to  22s.,  fancy,  16s.  to  18s.;  choice,  14s.  Winesaps,  extra  fancy,  17s.  to 
18s.  6d.    California  fairly  sound  parcels,  12s.  to  17s.,  wasty,  as  low  as  5s.  9d. 

Last  year,  in  March,  American  box  apples,  Extra  Fancy,  medium  sizes,  sold  as 
follows:  Oregon  Newtowns,  13s.  to  15s. ;  Winesaps,  12s.  to  14s.  California  Newtowns, 
9s.  to  lis. 

Apple  Imports  into  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  following  are  the  official  statistics  of  apple  imports  (in  cwts.)  into  the  United 
Kingdom  during  the  corresponding  weeks  of  the  years  1915,  1916,  and  1917 : — 


1917. 

1916. 

1915. 

Week  ending 

March  3- 

—Total 

79,021 

48,923 

65,334 

3- 

—From 

40,810 

12,231 

10- 

—Total 

imported    .  .  . 

33,441 

58,215 

69,945 

10- 

—From 

Canada 

18,757 

38,127 

it 

17- 

—Total 

16,932 

43,063 

98,615 

17- 

— From 

2,661 

5,142 

24- 

—Total 

imported    .  .  . 

36,846 

63,126 

75,390 

24- 

—From 

25,096 

30,771 

31- 

—Total 

imported    .  .  . 

6,704 

16,993 

91,076 

31- 

—From 

2,933 

7,767 

During  March 

— Total  imported 

174,944 

230,317 

318,360 

From  Canada 

90,257 

94,038 

According  to  these  statistics,  total  apple  imports  during  March,  1917,  were  prac- 
tically the  same  as  during  the  previous  month,  but  considerably  less  than  those  during 
March,  1916  and  1915.  The  proportion  of  Canadian  apples  is  51  per  cent  as  against 
39  per  cent  in  February,  1917,  and  40  per  cent  in  March,  1916. 

The  Apple  Embargo. 

The  situation  in  connection  with  the  apple  embargo  is  becoming  more  clearly 
defined.  Special  concessions  have  been  granted  which  have  permitted  three  Nova 
Scotia  apple  boats  to  come  forward,  conveying  what  is  believed  to  be  the  greater  part 
of  the  fruit  intended  for  this  market,  so  that,  as  far  as  this  season  is  concerned,  there 
will,  apparently,  be  no  great  cause  for  dissatisfaction. 

Australian  apples,  whose  season  is  just  about  to  begin,  are  to  be  permitted  entry 
to  the  extent  of  50  per  cent  of  1916  importations,  or  a  total  of  500,000  boxes.  As  the 
Australian  crop  is  very  short  this  year,  it  is  thought  that  the  actual  quantity  offered 
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for  export  will  not  reach  this  limit.  Although  the  authorities  have  clearly  stated  that 
this  concession  is  not  to  be  taken  as  a  precedent  to  govern  future  action,  informing 
Australian  growers  that  "  unless  conditions  change,  the  prohibition  will  be  absolute 
after  July,  1917,"  it  seems  probable  that  arrangements  will  be  made  to  permit  a  certain 
proportion  of  Canada's  next  crop  to  come  in. 

Direct  Apple  Imports  into  Hull. 

The  Port  of  Hull  Annual  just  issued  gives  the  following  statistics  of  the  number 
of  packages  of  apples  imported  into  Hull  from  America  and  from  Australia  and  Tas- 
mania by  direct  steamers  during  the  calendar  years  from  1912  to  1916,  inclusive: — 


Australia  and 

Year —  America.  Tasmania. 

1912   36,817  — 

1913   18,460  18,113 

1914.  .   38,719  37,679 

1915   105,041  — 

1916   31,844  — 


These  figures,  of  course,  do  not  include  the  very  considerable  imports  which  have 
reached  Hull  via  Liverpool  or  London. 

THE  PEAR  MARKET. 

Small  quantities  of  American  Winter  Nelis  pears  have  been  placed  on  the  market 
during  the  month,  selling  at  12s.  to  16s.  per  half  case.  South  African  pears,  in  boxes 
containing  18  to  24,  have  sold  at  3s.  to  6s. 

FRUIT  IMPORTS  INTO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

The  following  quantities  of  various  imports  of  fruits  were  imported  into  the 
United  Kingdom  during  March,  1917,  1916,  and  1915  :— 

1917.  1916.  1915. 


Bananas  bunches.  402,901  587,963  693,894 

Oranges  cwts.  441,897  1,291,295  870,113 

Pears                                                          "  843  3,657  3,187 

Plums                                                            "  52  '            395  844 

Apricots  and  peaches                                 "  252  875  375 


The  considerable  reduction  in  the  importation  of  oranges  as  compared  with  1916 
is  not  due  so  much  to  the  Government  restrictions,  which  have  scarcely  had  time  to 
take  effect,  as  to  the  holding  up  of  Spanish  fruit  boats  on  account  of  submarine  danger. 
The  soft  fruits  are  mainly  from  South  Africa. 

CHEWING  GUM. 

At  the  request  of  the  Department,  some  inquiry  has  been  made  into  the  possible 
market  for  Canadian  chewing  gum  in  the  Liverpool  territory.  The  dealers  consulted  all 
agree  that  the  demand  for  this  commodity  has  increased  considerably  since  the  war 
began,  but  they  are  equally  unanimous  in  stating  that  the  very  extensive  advertising 
campaign  conducted  by  one  firm  on  behalf  of  their  gum,  has  so  concentrated  the 
demand  upon  this  brand,  that  considerable  organized  publicity  would  be  essential  in 
order  to  establish  the  Canadian  product  on  the  market.  Several  dealers  have  expressed 
a  desire  to  be  placed  in  communication  with  Canadian  manufacturers.  Names  and 
addresses  of  these  may  be  procured  |rom  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa. 

DRIED  VEGETABLES. 

As  a  result  of  an  inquiry  from  Canada,  an  investigation  was  made  into  the  market 
for  dried  vegetables.    A  London  representative  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Com- 
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pany  has  been  purchasing  these  goods  on  behalf  of  the  Imperial  Government,  and  has 
expressed  his  willingness  to  consider  quotations  and  samples.  The  Army  Canteen 
Committee  is  also  in  the  market  for  this  product.  The  Director  of  Naval  Contracts, 
however,  writes  that  the  "  Admiralty  can  hold  out  no  prospect  of  business  in  this 
direction,  as  the  use  of  evaporated  vegetables  for  the  navy  has  been  abandoned  after 
prolonged  trials." 

With  regard  to  the  general  market,  there  is  only  a  small  demand  confined  to  ships' 
store  dealers,  and  in  this  business  competition  from  two  principal  English  manufac- 
turers would  have  to  be  met.  Potatoes  are  put  up  for  the  local  market  in  28-pound 
and  56-pound  tins,  and  mixed  vegetables  in  4-pound  tins.  Pre-war  prices,  delivered  to 
ships'  store  merchants  were  8  cents  a  pound  £or  potatoes,  and  9  cents  a  pound  for 
mixed  vegetables.  Present  prices  are  18  cents  a  pound  for  potatoes,  and  38  cents  a 
pound  for  mixed  vegetables.  Supplies  for  ships'  store  purposes  are  subject  to  Govern- 
ment inspection,  and  must  comply  with  the  following  Board  of  Trade  regulations: 
"  Vegetables  shall  be  sound,  properly  preserved,  and  in  good  strong  tins,  the  tins  being 
painted  and  otherwise  protected  from  rust.  No  dried  or  compressed  mixed  vegetables 
containing  more  than  10  per  cent  of  potatoes  or  5  per  cent  of  green  peas,  or  5  per  cent 
of  calavances  will  be  passed." 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  importation  of  dried  vegetables  from  Canada  is  now 
restricted  to  50  per  cent  of  1916  importations.  As  the  British  importer  must  secure 
an  import  license  for  this  quantity  after  furnishing  proof  o$  the  quantities  received  in 
1916,  new  business  is,  apparently,  excluded.  The  restrictions,  however,  do  not  cover 
supplies  for  Government  use. 

ALDER  WOOD  FOR  SPOOLS  AND  BOBBINS. 

A  Canadian  correspondent  has  asked  for  information  as  to  the  possibility  of  find- 
ing a  market  in  the  United  Kingdom  after  the  war  for  alder  wood  for  the  manufacture 
of  spools  and  bobbins. 

One  large  firm  of  bobbin  manufacturers  consulted  state :  "  Alder  is  not  a  suitable 
timber  for  our  particular  trade.  "We  import  a  little  from  Ireland,  but  only  to  a  very 
limited  degree.  We  also  consume  large  quantities  of  beech,  limetree,  sycamore,  horse 
chestnut,  and  ash,  most  of  which  come  from  Ireland.  We  also  use  birch  largely,  which, 
in  normal  times,  is  obtained  from  Finland,  the  logs  being  converted  into  squares, 
according  to  our  specifications  before  being  shipped.  Owing  to  the  closing  of  the 
Baltic,  we  have  had  to  look  to  Canada  for  our  supplies,  and  last  season  we  imported 
from  Quebec  at  least  1,400  standards.  For  twenty  years,  also,  we  have  been  importing 
about  60,000  cubic  feet  of  maple,  annually,  from  Ontario." 

A  large  timber  broker  writes  that  alder  is  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  spools 
and  bobbins,  and  is  largely  used  in  the  textile  industry  for  this  purpose,  but  that  the 
freight  costs,  even  in  normal  times,  are  too  heavy  to  make  importation  possible. 
Considerable  supplies  are  obtainable  from  the  Caucasus  at  a  price  f.o.b.  seaboard  of 
under  £1  a  ton.  Although  the  pre-war  ocean  freight  was  only  £1  per  ton,  home-grown 
timber  was  obtainable  at  a  lower  cost. 
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TIMBER  IMPORTS,  STOCKS,  ETC. 

A  prominent  firm  of  Liverpool  timber  brokers  has  prepared  the  following  com- 
parative statement  of  the  import,  consumption  and  stock,  of  various  timbers,  etc.,  for 
the  months  of  March,  1916  and  1917:— 


Quebec— 

Waney   

Board  

Square  Pine  

British  Columbia    and  Oregon 

Pine   ....... 

Oak  Logs,  Canadian  and  United 

States  of  America  

Birch  Logs  

Birch  Planks.  , .   

Quebec  Yellow  Pine  Deals  . . . 

m      Red  Pine  Deals  

ii      Spruce  Deals  

New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia 

Spruce  

New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia 

Pine  

Sleepers  and  Crossings  (Canadian 

and  United  States  of  America. ) 


c.  ft. 


stds 


Import. 


1916. 


Nil. 


105,000 

Nil. 
Nil. 
Nil. 
Nil. 
Nil. 

70 


530 


1,420 


1917. 


Nil. 


Nil. 

Nil. 
Nil. 

9,000 
Nil. 

10 

80 

320 


Nil. 


Consumption. 


1916. 


1,000 


82,000 

4,000 
7.000 
13,000 
610 
110 
210 

920 


1,780 


1917. 


Nil. 


5,000 

Nil. 

12,000 

18,000 

670 
90 

540 

1,910 


160 


Stock. 


1916. 


11,000 


3,000 
59,000 

3,000 
25,000 
66,000 

1,810 
170 

3,210 


6,790 


1917. 


1,000 


Nil. 

13,000 

Nil. 

25,000 

45,000 

1,570 
550 

2,999 


7,330 


370 


LANCASHIRE  AND  WESTERN"  SEA  FISHERIES. 

The  report  of  the  superintendent  of  the  Lancashire  and  Western  Sea  Fisheries 
Board  for  the  year  1916  states:  "All  previous  records  as  to  prices  of  fish,  profitable 
voyages,  and  other  statistical  returns  of  the  sea  fisheries  of  the  district  were  easily 
broken.  At  the  same  time  the  yield  of  sea  fish  is  not  appreciably  less  than  in  1915. 
In  1916,  394,124  cwt.  of  wet  fish  were  landed  in  Lancashire  and  the  "Western  district 
as  against  396,540  cwt.  in  1915,  920,370  cwt.  in  1914,  881,355  cwt,  in  1913,  and  931,825 
cwt.  in  1912.  The  value  of  the  fish  landed  is  quite  abnormal,  a  general  estimate  per 
cwt.,  when  first  landed  at  the  fishing  ports  being:  1912,  14s.  lOd. ;  1913,  16s.  9d. ; 
1914,  18s.  Id. ;  1915,  £1  10s.  2d. ;  1916,  £2. 

FROZEN  FISH. 

Inquiries  have  been  received  during  the  month  for  considerable  quantities  of 
frozen  fish,  the  demand  being  so  great  that  purchasers  are  likely  to  be  limited  only  by 
the  supply  and  by  the  possibility  of  securing  shipping  space.  Inquirers  state  that,  in 
addition  to  the  growing  demand  for  salmon  and  halibut,  there  is  now  a  considerable 
call  also  for  frozen  haddock,  kippers,  cod,  smelts,  and  frozen  smoked  haddies,  the 
British  supply  of  fresh  fish  being  very  much  less  than  the  consumption  requirements. 
Salmon  and  halibut  are  much  more  popular  when  packed  in  packages  weighing  100 
to  140  pounds  than  in  the  larger  packages.  The  small-sized  fish,  salmon,  10  to  12 
pounds  each,  and  halibut,  about  14  pounds,  find  the  readiest  sale. 

DRIED  SALTED  COD,  ETC. 

There  have  been  several  inquiries  for  dried  salted  codfish,  haddocks,  and  ling, 
difficulty  now  being  experienced  in  securing  the  usual  supplies  from  European  sources. 
The  demand  also  has  greatly  increased,  1,117,901  cwts.  of  all  sorts  of  cured  and  salted 
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fish  having  been  imported  in  1916  as  against  485,9G8  cwt,  in  1915,  and  212,000  cwt. 
in  1914.  Detailed  figures  of  the  sources  of  supply  are  not  available  for  1916,  but 
135,093  cwt.  came  from  Norway,  169,072  cwt.  from  Iceland  and  Greenland,  8,240  cwt. 
•from  the  United  States,  81,144  cwt.  from  Newfoundland,  and  45,102  cwt.  from  Canada 
In  1915,  as  against  165,617  cwt.  from  Norway,  100,755  cwt.  from  Iceland  and  Green- 
land, 3,400  cwt.  from  the  United  States,  31,208  cwt.  from  Newfoundland,  and  13,081 
cwts.  from  Canada,  1913. 

POTATO  FARINA. 

There  is  a  considerable  demand  for  potato  farina  for  use  in  the  textile  manufac- 
tures, the  annual  imports  having  fallen  from  901,879  cwt.  in  1913  to  373,582  cwt.  in 
1915,  with  a  still  greater  drop  in  1916.  The  main  sources  of  supply  were  Germany 
and  the  Netherlands,  from  which  293,335  cwt.  and  529,444  cwt.,  respectively,  were 
obtained  in  1913.  In  1915,  German  supplies  were  cut  off  altogether,  and  only  260,790 
cwt.  were  received  from  the  Netherlands.  Japan  and  the  United  States  are  now 
furnishing  most  of  the  farina  used,  the  former  supplying  46,231  cwt.  in  1915,  as 
against  none  in  1913,  and  the  latter  59,146  cwt.  in  1915,  as  against  1,413  cwt.  in  1913. 
Complaint  is  made  that  the  American  farina  is  not  well  graded  or  dependable,  but 
the  Japanese  product  is  very  much  appreciated  for  colour  and  quality.  Statistics  of 
imports  from  Japan  during  1916  are  not  available,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  quanti- 
ties received  will  considerably  exceed  those  imported  in  1915.  From  information  to 
hand,  it  is  feared  that  Canadian  supplies  may  be  too  limited  for  any  export  surplus 
to  be  available,  and  also  that  the  quality  may  not  be  such  as  to  make  possible  competi- 
tion with  Japan.  If,  however,  any  manufacturers  are  interested  in  this  matter,  it  is 
suggested  that  they  communicate  with  this  office,  furnishing  full  information  and 
samples  of  what  they  have  to  offer. 


WOOD  FLOUR  WANTED. 

The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce frequently  receives  inquiries  for  wood  flour  or  wood  meal  made  in  Canada.  So 
far  no  Canadian  manufacturer  has  "been  found  who  is  prepared  to  supply  this  article. 
It  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  explosives,  the  making  of  linoleums,  the  manufac- 
ture of  dolls  and  a  variety  of  other  purposes.  This  would  appear  to  be  an  opportunity 
for  some  Canadian  wood  working  establishment  to  use  up  waste  material.  For  fur- 
ther information  apply  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch.    (Refer  File  13533). 


WATERPROOF  PLYWOOD  NOW  MADE  IN  CANADA. 

Prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  waterproof  plywood  was  not  made  in  America. 
Shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  Mr.  James  Wood,  of  Vancouver,  invented  a 
process  of  making  waterproof  plywood  and  he  has  been  manufacturing  for  export 
during  the  past  year,  securing  all  the  overseas  orders  that  he  could  fill. 
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RESULT  OF  GOVERNMENTAL  FIXING  OF  PRICES  OF  FOODSTUFFS 

IN  AUSTRALIA. 

With  further  reference  to  the  fixing  of  food  prices  in  Australia  by  the  Common- 
wealth Government  published  in  Weekly  Bulletin  Nos.  660  and  685,  the  following 
statement  prepared  by  Mr.  H.  Brewer  and  supplied  to  the  press  by  J.  H.  Catts,  Esq., 
M.H.R.,  chairman  of  the  late  Commonwealth  Prices  Adjustment  Board,  will  be  of 
interest,  in  that  it  shows  the  savings  in  bread  and  mill  products  to  be  three-quarters 
of  a  million  pounds  per  annum.  This  statement  also  demonstrates  the  savings  to  the 
consumer  through  the  fixing  of  prices  of  bread  and  milk  products  by  the  Conmon- 
wealth. 

BREAD. 

The  figures  for  bread  are  as  follows: — 


New  South  Wales   £107,000 

Victoria   184,700 

Queensland   73,000 

South  Australia   21,495 

Western  Australia   22,486 

Tasmania   23,885 


Total   £432.566 


These  figures  are  worked  out  on  the  following  basis : — 

1.  Shop  price  of  bread  for  cash. 

2.  Consumption  of  bread  per  head  per  Knibbs. 

3.  Population  of  municipalities  (only)  where  prices  have  been  fixed. 

4.  Metropolitan  areas  of  'Sydney  and  Adelaide  excluded. 

The  large  number  of  centres  proclaimed  as  areas,  extending  to  a  radius  of  five 
miles  from  the  local  post  office,  and  which  are  not  municipalities,  have  not  been 
included  in  the  calculation  as  the  population  served  could  not  be  definitely  arrived  at. 
No  calculation  has  been  made  in  regard  to  areas  outside  of  price  fixed  areas  although 
the  fixed  prices  are  known  to  influence  prices  in  adjacent  localities.  The  Metropolitan 
areas  of  Sydney  and  Adelaide  were  dealt  with  by  State  tribunals  and  the  Common- 
wealth reduction  in  these  areas  was  not  material.  The  shop  price  has  been  chosen  as 
the  most  reliable  for  the  purposes  of  calculation.  If  the  delivered  price  were  taken 
either  wholly  or  in  part  the  margin  of  difference  would  be  found  to  be  much  the  same. 
At  any  rate  the  people  have  the  fullest  opportunity  of  taking  advantage  of  the  shop 
cash  price.  It  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Brewer  who  drew  up  this  statement,  that  the 
calculation  errs  on  the  conservative  side  and  that  the  annual  saving  from  the  fixa- 
tion of  bread  prices  amounts  to  at  least  £500,000. 


BRAN  AND  POLLARD. 

The  annual  requirements  of  bran  and  pollard  for  Australia  (per  Mr.  Knibbs) 
were  given  at  300,000  tons.  Distributing  this  amongst  the  States  on  the  basis  of  popu- 
lation, and  taking  the  average  reduction  in  the  price  of  bran  and  pollard  in  each  State 
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as  the  result  of  the  Board's  recommendations,  Mr.  Brewer  arrived  at  the  following 
estimate  of  annual  saving  on  the  Offal  Bill: — 


New  South  Wales   £72,000 

Victoria   60,000 

Queensland   30,000 

South  Australia   12,000 

Tasmania   9,000 

Western  Australia   15,000 


Total   £198,000 


These  figures  are  based  on  wholesale  prices  and  parcels.  It  is  known  that  the 
fixing  of  the  retail  prices  for  mill  offal  made  a  large  saving  to  small  consumers  over 
and  above  these  figures.    This  is  therefore  also  a  conservative  estimate. 

FLOUR. 

A  considerable  saving  has  been  effected  by  the  reduction  of  flour  prices.  Portion 
of  this  is  absorbed  in  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  bread,  but  not  wholly.  For 
instance,  the  price  of  bread  has  only  been  fixed  for  definite  centres.  A  considerable 
area  is  outside  the  range  of  the  proclamations,  the  country  being  sparsely  populated 
and  no  reliable  evidence  being  forthcoming  upon  which  to  base  prices.  This  is  shown 
particularly  in  Western  Australia.  In  that  state  the  local  consumption  of  flour 
is  30,000  tons  per  annum.  The  result  of  the  Commonwealth  proclamations  reduced 
the  average  price  of  flour  in  that  state  by  £75,000  or  by  £2  10s.  per  ton.  Yet  the 
direct  saving  in  bread  prices  for  the  proclaimed  districts  amounted  to  only  £22,000 
A  more  definite  estimate  of  the  total  savings  on  flour  prices  is  being  prepared. 

Prices  have  been  also  fixed  for  retail  parcels  of  flour,  50's  25's  and  single  pounds. 
In  many  cases  this  amounts  to  a  reduction  in  price  of  upwards  of  Is.  on  25's  and  up 
to  3s.  on  50's.  It  is,  however,  not  possible  to  make  any  approximately  accurate  cal- 
culation in  regard  to  these  parcels. 

It  is  not  an  over  estimate  to  place  the  savings  to  the  people  on  the  fixation  by 
the  Commonwealth  of  prices  of  mill  products  and  bread  at  upwards  of  three-quarters 
of  a  million  pounds  per  annum. 


Fixing  Prices  of  Butter  in  Australia. 

ORDER  ADDRESSED  TO  BUTTER  FACTORIES  AND  PROPRIETARY  MANUFACTURES. 

In  order  to  ensure  that  all  factories  shall  contribute  their  fair  quota  of  butter 
to  the  local  and  interstate  markets,  Senator  Russell  (Assistant  Minister  controlling 
food  supplies)  has  given  the  following  instructions: — 

"  The  wholesale  price  of  highest  grade  butter  for  local  consumption  has  been 
fixed  by  the  Commonwealth  Government  at  149s.  4d.  per  cwt.,  and,  owing  to  the 
special  inducements  now  existing  to  export  or  sell  for  export,  it  is  found  necessary 
to  place  all  manufacturers  on  an  equitable  basis  by  e,ach  factory  contributing  its 
quota  to  the  current  Australian  requirements.  In  the  event  of  any  factory  not 
making  available  for  Commonwealth  consumption  its  proportion  of  its  best  quality 
butter,  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Customs  has  given  instructions  that  permission 
to  export  any  butter  by  such  factory  shall  be  refused.  Butter  manufacturers  will  be 
advised  from  time  to  time  through  the  Collector  of  Customs  of  the  percentage  of 
their  output  required  to  meet  consumption  within  the  Commonwealth." 

An  advisory  committee  has  been  appointed  in  each  state  to  assist  in  arranging 
and  carrying  out  an  equitable  scheme.    The  Victorian  Committee  consists  of  Messrs. 
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H.  W.  Osborne,  A.  W.  Wilson,  and  C.  C  Lewis,  representing  co-operative  distribut- 
ing companies,  and  Messrs.  P.  J.  Holdenson,  C.  Wilson,  and  J.  E.  Handbury,  repre- 
senting proprietary  manufacturers  and  wholesale  merchants;  and  the  Superintendent 
of  Exports  acting  in  an  advisory  capacity.  The  scheme  adopted  by  this  committee 
is  as  under: — 

Every  factory  and  proprietary  manufacturer  must  place  a  quota  of  their  best 
butter  (to  be  advised  from  time  to  time)  on  the  local  market.  Several  factories  which 
have  established  a  large  business  with  retailers  will  place  more  than  the  specified  quota 
on  the  local  and  inter-state  markets.  Consequently,  there  will  be  a  surplus  over 
actual  requirements.  This  surplus  will  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  advisory  com- 
mittee to  dispose  of.  Each  week,  export  buyers  and  tinners  will  be  invited  to  submit 
offers  for  such  surplus;  the  prices  offered  by  them  under  existing  conditions  will  be 
in  excess  of  the  proclaimed  local  price.  The  proceeds  of  surplus  would  then  be  dis- 
posed of  as  under: — 

The  factories  interested  will  be  paid  (through  their  Melbourne  agent)  the  pro- 
claimed price  of  149s.  4d.  for  butter  grading  90  points  and  upwards;  Is.  per  cwt? 
less  for  each  point  from  87  to  89  grade  (both  inclusive)  ;  4s).  per  cwt.  less  for  85 
and  86  grade. 

The  balance  of  proceeds  to  be  "  pooled,"  and  subsequently  distributed  to  the 
factories  on  the  basis  of  the  butter  placed  by  each  on  the  local  and  inter-state  markets. 
Butter  sold  by  factories  in  country  towns  will  be  included  in  this  distribution. 

The  expenses  of  carrying  out  this  scheme  willl  be  defrayed  by  the  pool. 

Any  surplus  butter  from  the  quota  for  local  and  inter-state  trade  must  be  packed 
under  export  conditions,  and  placed  in  cool  stores  for  disposal  by  the  committee. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  committee  will  deal  only  with  the  supplies  for  local 
and  inter-state  markets.  The  exportable  surplus  (after  providing  for  these  require- 
ments) can  be  dealt  with  as  each  factory  considers  fit. 

It  will  be  necessary  for  each  factory  to  furnish  a  return,  and  post  same  to  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  Monday  of  each  week,  giving  the  following  information: — 

(1)  Quantity  of  butter  sold  in  local  or  district  towns  (state  town)   

(2)  Quantity  consigned  for  sale  in  Melbourne  and  inter-State  to  (name  of 
agent)  

(3)  Quantity  consigned  cool  stores  for  export  (name  of  agents)  

(4)  Total  quantity  butter  made  for  week  ending  Saturday  

Agents'  Returns. 

Every  co-operative  distributing  company  and  agent,  and  distributing  manufac- 
turer, to  make  a  statutory  declaration  each  week,  furnishing  information,  as  under: 
(such  declaration  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Advisory  Committee  by 
10.30  a.m.  each  Monday  — 

(1)  Quantity  of  butter  received  for  local  and  inter-State  consumption  for  week 
ending  previous  Saturday — stating  each  factory  and  brand. 

(2)  Quantity  sold  for  local  and  inter- State  requirements  of  each  brand. 

(3)  Quantity  unsold  of  such  butter  received  for  local  and  inter-State  consump- 
tion; state  brands,  grades,  and  where  stored,  which  will  be  available  for  sale 
by  committee. 

(4)  Quantity  received  for  export,  and  where  stored. 

DISPOSAL  OF  SURPLUS  BUTTER  BY  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE. 

The  Secretary  to  prepare  a  statement  every  Monday  of  quantity  of  surplus  from 
local  market  available  for  sale — stating  each  brand — the  grade,  etc.  Such  statement 
to  be  typed  and  a  copy  furnished  to  all  agents,  exporters,  and  tinners. 

That  offers  be  invited  for  all  or  any  portion  of  such  surplus,  returnable  by  12 

o'clock  noon  each  Wednesday. 
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Terms: — Butter  delivered  in  cool  stores;  buyers  to  pay  cash  immediately  011 
acceptance  of  offer.  (The  highest  or  any  offer  not  necessarily  accepted).  Offers  to 
be  opened  by  the  Chairman  and  Secretary — who  will  submit  statement  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  highest  offers  received. 

In  the  event  of  same  price  being  offered  by  two  or  more  tenderers  for  any  butter, 
then  preference  to  be  given  to  the  agent  or  manufacturer  of  such  brands;  should  that 
agent  not  submit  an  offer,  then  the  names  of  the  firms  who  tied  to  be  placed  in  a  hat, 
and  the  first  name  drawn  out  to  be  the  purchaser. 

The  Committee  reserves  the  right  to  supply  requirements  of  tinners,  provided  the 
price  offered  by  tinners  be  at  least  equal  to  offers  made  by  other  tenderers. 

Within  seven  days  of  sale  or  of  shipment  (as  case  may  be)  the  Secretary  to  pay 
to  the  agent  for  each  factory  the  fixed  price  for  first  grade,  Is.  per  cwt.  less  for  each 
point  from  89  to  87  points  (both  inclusive)  ;  85  and  86  grade  to  be  4s.  per  cwt.  less. 

Should  the  offers  received  be  less  than  the  proclaimed  price  or  below  the  Com- 
mittees' idea  of  value  the  Committee  reserves  the  right  to  forward  such  surplus 
butter  to  London  on  consignment  on  account  of  the  pool. 

Factories  disposing  of  more  than  their  fixed  quota  on  the  local  and  inter-State 
markets  to  participate  in  the  pool  surplus  (if  any)  on  the  total  quantity  so  disposed  of. 
This  also  to  apply  to  butter  sold  in  local  towns. 


CANADIAN  PRODUCE  PRICES  IN  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  has  furnished  the  following  market 
quotations  for  Canadian  produce  for  the  week  ended  March  14,  1917 : — 

Cheese — 

Bristol   -  162/    per  cwt. 

Liverpool   -  162/  n 

London   -  162/  " 

Glasgow   -  162/  n 

Butter- 
Bristol   -  -     per  cwt. 

Liverpool   -  -  " 

London   -  -  n 

Glasgow     -  -  ii 

Bacon  (sides) — 

Bristol   -  135/    per  cwt. 

Liverpool   135/  139/ 

London                                                  ,   131/  135/ 

Glasgow     -  135/  n 

Bacon  (Cumberland  cut) — 

Bristol   -  -     per  cwt. 

Liverpool   127/  131/ 

London  .....    ...      -  -  » 

Glasgow   -  -  ii 

Hams  (long  cut,  green)— 

Bristol  >..,   -  -     per  cwt. 

Liverpool    123/  126/ 

London   126/  130/ 

Glasgow   -  -  it 
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BRITISH  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCE  IMPORTS. 

This  account,  furnished  by  the  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  in  London, 
shows  the  quantities  of  certain  kinds  of  agricultural  produce  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom  in  the  week  enderJ  Mar^h  17,  1917,  together  with  quantities  imported  the 
corresponding  week  of  the  previous  year: — 


Quantities. 

1916. 

1917. 

Animals  living — 

Oxen,  bulls,  cows  and  calves    

  No. 

47 

7 

Swine  



Fresh  Meat- 
Pork  

Meat,  unenumerated — 

 Cwt. 

134,032 
72,872 
9.510 

13,763 

52,763 
96,822 
3,506 

10,325 

Salted  or  Preserved  Meat — 

Pork   h 

Meat,  unenumerated — 

Salted  

Meat  preserved  otherwise  than  by  salting  (including  tinned  and  canned)  h 

189,720 
3,237 
45,580 
1,234 

712 
39,250 

88,692 
182 
10,470 
79 

548 
50,352 

Dairy  Produce  and  Substitutes — 

46,801 
48,993 

16,396 
66,364 

Eggs  

 Gt.  Hnd. 

 V»lue£ 

502 
33,988 
21 

128,133 
20,402 
126 

19,996 
21 

149,501 
16,032 
5 

 Cwt. 

125 
73,666 

5,806 
41,400 

Corn,  Grain,  Meal  and  Flour — 

::] 

Particulars 
discontinued 
temporarily. 

Fruit,  raw — 

 Cwt. 

43,063 
62 
6 

2,825 

16,932 
35 
25 
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ANGLO-RUSSIAN  TRADE. 

Further,  to  previous  articles  which  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  on  the 
opportunities  presented  in  Russia  for  oversea  trade,  the  subjoined  particulars  taken 
from  Kelly's  Monthly  Trade  Review  will  be  of  additional  value: — 

A  FREE  OUTLET  TO  THE  OPEX  SEA. 

For  more  than  a  thousand  years  the  aspirations  of  Russia  southwards  have  been 
towards  a  free  outlet  to  the  open  sea,  and  for  centuries  her  vital  interests  in  this 
direction  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  capricious  and  unreliable  Turk,  who  has  ever 
stretched  out  a  greedy  hand  for  gold,  and  over  whom  so  much  blood  and  treasure  have 
been  expended. 

A  free  passage  into  the  Mediterranean  is  the  one  great  Russian  national  neces- 
sity; it  is  essential  that  the  key  of  the  Bosphorous,  Constantinople,  and  the  Darda- 
nelles shall  be  under  Russian  control;  that  the  unspeakable  Turk  shall  be  sent  back 
vvhence  he  came,  and  that  the  vital  link  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Black 
seas  shall  no  longer  remain  the  "  dog-in-the-manger "  property  of  one  benighted 
country  to  the  detriment  and  exclusion  of  all  others. 

In  his  great  speech  at  Petrograd  before  the  Duma  the  Russian  Premier  informed 
the  world  at  large  that  a  definite  agreement  had  been  entered  into  amongst  the  Allies 
as  far  back  as  in  the  year  1915,  which  established  in  the  most  conclusive  fashion  the 
right  of  Russia  to  the  Dardanelles  straits  and  to  Constantinople.  To  this  agreement 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  Italy  have  concurred,  and  the  age-long  dream,  so  cher- 
ished in  the  hearts  of  the  Russian  people,  awaits  the  termination  of  hostilities  for 
its  consummation. 

This  is  a  factor  in  European  policy  of  the  utmost  importance. 

Free  navigation  to  Russia  through  the  Dardanelles  is  of  even  more  importance 
to  her  than  the  route  via  the  Baltic,  for  the  latter  freezes  in  winter,  while  the  other 
is  navigable  all  the  year  round.  Let  us  investigate  what  this  means  to  Russia.  With 
the  closing  of  the  Dardanelles — consequent  on  Turkey's  suicidal  entry  into  the  war, 
despite  the  greatest  Allied  efforts  to  persuade  her  to  remain  neutral — all  Russian 
exports  from  the  ports  of  the  Black  sea  and  the  sea  of  Azov  were  blocked;  similarly, 
with  the  freezing  of  the  Baltic,  the  rest  of  her  exports  and  imports  ceased,  always 
excepting  the  comparatively  insignificant  volume  of  trade  done  by  way  of  Archangel 
and  Vladivostok,  so  that  during  winter,  for  all  practical  purposes,  Russia  was  under 
a  semi-war,  semi-natural  blockade. 

What  the  stoppage  of  the  Dardanelles  meant  to  Russia  is  perhaps  best  shown  by 
the  following  figures: — 

Per  Annum. 

Russian  Exports —  Tons. 

From  Black  Sea  and  Azov  ports   8,589,000    Over  50  %  of  total. 

"    Baltic  ports   5,498,000 

"    White  Sea  ports   1,200,000  Timber. 

"    Caspian  Sea  and  Pacific  Ocean  ports   211,000 

Russian  Imports — 

Through  Baltic  ports   5,718,000 

Other  ports   1,087,000 

Giving  a  total  freight  turnover  of..   ..  22,303,000 


which  was  conveyed  overseas  in  bottoms  owned  approximately  in  the  following  pro- 
portions : — 

British,  35  per  cent;  German,  16  per  cent;  Russian,  10  per  cent;  the  remaining 
39  per  cent  being  divided  amongst  Swedish,  Norwegian,  Danish,  Dutch,  Greek  and 
Austrian  shipping. 
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Here  we  must  interpolate  a  word  on  the  decline  of  British  shipping  as  compared 
with  that  of  Germany  in  the  Eussian  trade.  If  we  go  back  as  far  as  the  year  1888, 
we  find  that  instead  of  the  present  day  35  per  cent,  British  shipping  represented  55 
per  cent  of  all  vessels  entering  Russian  ports,  or  well  over  half  the  total ;  and  while  at 
that  time  the  German  flag  was  floating  over  only  per  cent,  at  the  outbreak  of  war  it 
had  risen  to  16  per  cent.  This  is  a  retrogression  on  our  part  which  we  cannot  afford 
to  ignore,  since  it  is  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  all  our  exports  to,  and  all  our  imports 
from,  Russia  must  necessarily  come  by  sea,  whereas  a  vast  amount  of  German  trade 
with  Russia  is  naturally  over  the  frontiers— by  land.  Therefore,  our  carrying  trade 
is  an  accurate  reflection  of  our  Russian  commerce,  but  the  same  index  does  not  hold 
good  for  Germany,  and  to  that  extent  we  have  lost  ground  while  our  mutual  enemy 
has  progressed  by  leaps  and  bounds.  During  the  same  period  Russian  shipping  has 
been  practically  stagnant,  showing  little  or  no  expansion,  and  this  lack  of  development 
in  its  mercantile  marine  is  due  in  no  small  measure  to  the  restrictive  policy  adopted 
by  the  Russian  Government,  aided  by  the  lack  of  capital  for  shipping  enterprise. 
We  may  now  expect  to  witness  a  new  and  inspiring  policy  in  this  direction,  and 
British  shipowners  should  be  on  the  alert  to  not  only  prevent  any  further  decline  of 
our  shipping  in  Russian  waters,  but  to  secure  a  considerably  larger  share  of  this 
extremely  desirable  trade. 

To  revert,  however,  to  the  subject  of  the  Dardanelles  and  the  city  of  Constan- 
tinople, with  its  admirable  natural  harbour,  known  as  the  Golden  Horn,  and  its  mil- 
lion of  inhabitants,  it  is  interesting  to  review  former  efforts  on  the  part  of  Russia  to 
secure  a  passage  exclusive — in  war-time — to  herself,  through  the  Straits.  By  the 
Treaty  of  Paris,  in  1856,  it  was  agreed  that  the  Dardanelles  should  be  closed  to  all 
warships  of  all  powers  except  Turkey,  and  up  to  1870  Russia  was  not  even  permitted 
to  maintain  a  fleet  in  the  Black  Sea.  Prior  to  this,  in  1833,  a  treaty  was  concluded 
between  Russia  and  Turkey,  called  the  Treaty  of  Unkiar-Skelessi,  which  provided  that 
in  case  of  war,  the  Dardanelles  .were  to  be  closed  to  the  warships  of  all  other  powers, 
thus  converting  the  Black  Sea  into  a  huge  Russian  lake.  This  treaty  was  repudiated 
by  all  the  other  European  powers,  and  lapsed  on  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris. 
In  1902,  however,  Russia  endeavoured  to  obtain  a  renewal  of  the  "  Unkiar-Skelessi 93 
Treaty,  and  for  years  has  endeavoured  to  gain  the  unconditional  free  passage  of  the 
Straits. 

Long  ago  the  British  statesman,  William  Gladstone,  laid  down  the  principle  that 
Russia  must  control  the  passage  of  the  Dardanelles,  but  he  received  little  support  from 
our  timorous  politicians,  and  we  are  now  left  to  contemplate  the  following  facts,  or, 
at  any  rate,  probabilities. 

Had  the  Straits  been  under  Russian  control: — 

1.  German  penetration  and  expansion  in  the  east  would  have  been  severely 
restricted. 

2.  There  would  have  been  no  German  Bagdad  railway. 

3.  Russia  would  have  been  able  to  pay  for  all  her  imports  in  kind. 
•    4.  The  value  of  the  rouble  would  have  been  maintained. 

5.  Food  in  this  country  would  have  been  available  at  approximately  normal  prices. 

6.  Turkey  would  never  have  played  such  a  dangerous  and  treacherous  part,  nor 
dared  to  allay  herself  with  the  enemy,  for  she  would  immediately  have  been  covered 
by  a  strong  fleet  from  the  Allies,  and  it  is  notorious  that  the  Sultan  has  always  been 
intimidated  by  the  presence  of  foreign  warships  off  Constantinople. 

7.  The  present  deplorable  fiasco  in  Greece  would  have  been  impossible. 

The  unrestricted  passage  of  cargo  through  the  Straits  has  become  a  paramount 
necessity,  not  only  to  the  great  provider,  Russia,  but  also  to  those  countries  who  import 
so  large  a  proportion  of  their  food  supplies  from  Russia,  and,  in  turn,  supply  her  with 
their  own  manufactured  goods. 

The  proposed  transfer  of  Constantinople,  the  last  outpost  of  the  Turk's  ancient 
empire  in  Europe,  suggests  the  question  of  trade  influence  in  Turkey  in  Asia.  Syria. 
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Mesopotamia,  and  the  very  important  region  round  about  Bagdad.  Under  whose 
influence  will  the  Bagdad  railway  be  completed?  This  much  discussed  railway  was 
originally  projected  by  the  German-owned  Anatolian  railway  and  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment in  1899,  with  the  intention  of  building  a  normal  gauge  line  between  Konieh, 
Bagdad  and  Basra,  thus  connecting  Constantinople  with  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  by 
bridging  the  Bosphorus,  linking  up  Asia  with  Berlin  and  Europe  generally,  and 
finally  by  projecting  the  line  along  the  Persian  Gulf  to  Karachi,  to  bring  India  under 
direct  German  influence.  The  whole  scheme  was  the  outcome  of  Pan-German  ideas 
for  German  expansion  in  Asia  Minor,  a  region  of  great  possibilities,  by  way  of  the 
Danube  and  Turkey,  which  iatter  country  has  long  been  virtually  a  vassal-state  of  the 
German  empire.  This  railway,  however,  although  opposed  by  Russia,  had  been  leased 
to  a  small  British  group,  but  was  seized  by  the  Government  soon  after  the  Armenian 
massacres  by  the  Turks,  and  handed  over  to  a  German  group,  who  shortly  afterwards 
gained  great  concessions  and  extensions  from  Turkey,  under  the  assumption  that  the 
railway  should  be  of  an  international  character,  or  at  least  under  international 
management.  This  Germany  would  not  admit,  once  the  privileges  were  conferred, 
and  after  discussion  in  the  House  of  Commons,  England  agreed  to  the  German  pro- 
posals, subject  to  certain  reservations  in  reference  to  the  termination  of  the  railway 
on  the  Persian  Gulf.  There  is  little  doubt  these  Bagdad  railway  concessions  and  the 
numerous  smaller  concessions  connected  with  them,  were  obtained  at  the  expense  of 
enormous  bribes  in  Turkey.  Once  under  German  domination,  and  with  a  political 
and  military  eye  on  the  east  and  India,  the  railway  was  pushed  on  with  great  speed. 
A  different  story  is  revealed,  however,  in  connection  with  the  German  attempts  to 
obtain  a  monopoly  of  railway  concessions  and  construction  in  northeastern  Asia  Minor, 
for  here  Russia  stepped  in  and  very  firmly  quashed  the  project. 

Thus  in  all  these  far-seeing  projects  the  war  has  revealed  the  ultimate  aim  of  the 
persevering  German,  and  both  Russia  and  Britain  must  now  be  firm  as  steel  in  the 
complete  expulsion  of  teutonic  influence  from  these  regions. 

The  pro-German  influence  in  Asia  Minor  cannot  be  tolerated  after  the  war,  and 
trade  and  commerce  there  should  be  shared  by  Russia  and  England,  and  such  of  the 
Allies  as  wish  to  participate  therein. 

We  may,  therefore,  congratulate  this  country  that  after  many  years  complete 
agreement  exists  between  Russia  and  Great  Britain  in  regard  to  eastern  affairs,  and 
this  is  one  of  the  first  most  gratifying  results  of  our  alliance ;  it  is  also  most  opportune 
that  it  should  be  pronounced  to  the  Russian  people  in  such  emphatic  language  just  at 
a  time  when  German  intrigue  is  particularly  active  in  the  Tsar's  dominions,  for  noth- 
ing is  further  from  the  desires  of  the  British  nation  than  to  interfere  with  the 
development  of  Russia  in  accordance  with  her  own  native  genius.  Our  wish  is  to 
assist  her  to  become  happy  and  prosperous  with  a  free  outlet  to  the  Mediterranean, 
to  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  Oceans,  and  the  ability  to  live  her  own  life  in  her  own 
way,  the  way  of  peace. 

THE  MURMAN  RAILWAY. 

We  have  recently  read  about  the  completion  of  the  Murman  railway,  which  runs 
from  the  Arctic  warm-water  port  of  Kola  to  Petrograd,  and  which,  if  in  existence 
before  the  war,  would  have  largely  prevented  the  isolation  of  Russia  from  her  Allies 
and  the  rest  of  the  outer  world.  This  also  presupposes  some  improvements  in  the  out- 
lets via  the  White  Sea,  the  western  waves  of  which  the  Murman  railway  skirts  for  some 
250  miles,  with  such  important  places  thereon  as  Kem  and  Soroka,  and  across  on  the 
other  side  of  the  White  Sea,  the  well-known  port  of  Archangel.  Archangel,  however, 
is  frozen  in  during  the  winter,  although  navigation  was  kept  open  for  some  months  in 
1914  by  means  of  the  7,000  horse-power  ice-breaker  Canada,  a  type  of  vessel  of  which 
several  more  have  recently  been  introduced. 

This  restricted  use  of  Archangel,  coupled  with  the  inadequate  carrying  capacity 
of  the  narrow-gauge  line  between  Archangel,  Vologda  and  Moscow,  along  which  all 
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the  vast  freight  turnover  between  British  ports  and  Kussia  has  recently  had  to  be 
transported,  has  precipitated  the  completion  of  the  Murman  railw,ay  during  November, 
1916.  Eight  away  in  the  very  north  lies  Ekaterina  harbour,  a  small  gulf  in  the 
Arctic  ocean,  the  waters  of  which,  warmed  by  the  Gulf  Stream,  never  freeze,  and  it 
is  on  the  shores  of  Ekaterina  harbour  that  the  Murman  railway  terminates.  At  the 
southern  point  of  the  Kola  peninsula  neck  the  railway  touches  Kandalaksha,  where 
there  is  an  extensive  and  expanding  settlement  of  fishermen.  Here,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Kola  river,  with  an  ice-free  port  of  great  depth,  is  to  be  established  a  great  ware- 
housing depot  for  the  freight  with  which  Archangel  is  unable  to  deal.  The  new  line 
passes  through  countless  tracts  of  grand  virgin  timber,  chiefly  pine  and  yew. 


NIKOLAIEVSK-ON-AMUR. 

There  is  another  port  on  the  extreme  east  of  Siberia  which  is  certain  to  see  a 
prodigious  and  amazing  growth,  .and  should  therefore  be  watched  with  a  careful  eye, 
so  that  its  opportunities  do  not  slip  away  to  our  competitors.  This  port  is  Nikolaievsk, 
well  known  to  the  merchants  of  Hamburg,  but  little  recognized  in  London.  The  figures 
for  1915,  a  year  when  practically  no  European  shipping  visited  the  place,  are  as 
under : — 

Reg.  tons. 

Russian  steamers   17  35,663 

Japanese  steamers   15  13,613 

British  steamers   4  11,087 

Danish  steamers   1  2,779 

The  cargoes  amounted  to  2,031,895  pouds  (32,000  tons),  and  comprised  salt  from 
Russia,  tea  from  Hankow,  fish  from  Kamchatka,  Formosa,  salt  and  other  products, 
steel  and  iron  from  United  Kingdom,  British  manufactures  and  goods  from  Port 
Said  and  continental  ports,  besides  a  very  large  river  trade  with  Manchuria.  It  was 
only  in  September,  1915,  that  the  town  was  officially  declared  a  port  of  the  Russian 
Empire,  and  on  this  occasion  the  Russian  Government  promptly  allocated  £100,000 
for  the  purpose  of  public  works  towards  converting  Nikolaievsk  into  a  first-class 
seaport,  and  the  work  is  proceeding  day  and  night.  Lying  thirty  miles  up  the  Amur 
river,  the  new  port  possesses  one  of  the  finest  natural  harbours  in  the  world,  and  with 
its  internal  water  communications,  and  its  deepened  channel,  it  bids  fair  to  become 
a  strikingly  prominent  eastern  seaport. 


THE  RUSSIAN  PRESS. 


Too  little  attention  has  hitherto  been  given  to  the  influence  of  the  press  in 
Russian  matters  of  commerce  by  our  British  traders  and  manufacturers,  importers 
and  exporters.  On  the  other  hand,  the  German  was  fully  alive  to  the 
value  of  judicious  advertisements  in  Russian  journals,  and  those  advertise- 
ments, if  neither  scrupulous  nor  honest,  were  assuredly  arresting.  Quite 
a  prominent  feature  of  pre-war  papers  in  Russia  was  the  extraordinary  number 
of  such  German  advertisements,  and  that  such  money  was  well  spent  is 
proved  by  the  equally  extraordinary  success  achieved  by  German  trade 
emissaries.  Since  the  war  a  perusal  of  those  same  journals  shows  that  neutral  coun- 
tries are  filling  the  breach  caused  by  the  cessation  of  German  advertisements,  and 
that  the  British  nation,  with  its  well-known  apathy,  has  scarcely  taken  any  advantage 
of  the  situation  thus  created.  It  is  high  time  we  awoke  from  our  lethargy  as  regards 
British  trade  with  Russia,  and  showed  some  interest  in  the  question  of  sound  and 
careful  advertising  in  the  Russian  papers,  of  which  we  here  furnish  a  brief  list: — 
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Russian  Publiaations. 

Petrograd — 

Birchevia  Viedomosti.  Daily — morning  and  evening.  Also  provincial  edition. 
Leading  financial  and  general.    Largest  circulation  in  Petrograd. 

Novoie  Vremia.  Morning  daily.  One  of  the  very  best  known  of  Russian  news- 
papers. 

Retch.    Morning  daily.    Very  large  commercial  circulation. 

Torgova  Promysclilennaia  Gazeta.  Official  morning  daily.  Published  by  Minis- 
try of  Finance.  Commerce,  industry,  agriculture,  finance.  Business  paper 
of  highest  importance. 

Niva.  Weekly.  Numerous  periodical  supplements.  Illustrated.  An  invaluable 
advertising  medium  for  all  classes  of  goods. 

Ogoniok.    Weekly.    Illustrated.    Circulation  over  500,000. 

Apollon.    Monthly.    Valuable  high-class  advertising  medium. 

Moscow — 

Russkoie  Slovo.   Morning  daily.   Largest  circulation  of  any  paper  in  the  Empire. 

Splendid  for  advertising. 
Outro  Rossii.    Morning  daily.    An  important  newspaper. 
Golos  Moshvy.    Influential  morning  daily. 
Kommersant.    Evening  daily.    Trade  and  commerce. 
Kommertcheski  Telegraph.    Morning  daily.      Commercial  and  political. 

Archangel — 

Archangelslc.    Daily.    Population  of  port,  37,000. 

Astrakhan — 

Vestnik.    Daily.    Chief  Caspian  port.    Population,  150,000. 
Baku — 

Kaspi.    Daily.    Oil,  cotton  and  silk.    Population,  340,000. 

Ekaterinburg — 

Uralshaia  Shysn.    Daily.    Mining.    Population,  70,000. 

Ekaterinoslav — 

Pridneprovski  Krai — Yousnaia  Zaria.  Both  dailies.  Coal,  iron,  steel,  flour. 
Population,  218,000. 

Harbin — 

Novosti  Shysni.    Daily.    Great  Manchurian  commercial  centre. 
Kazan — 

Kamsko-V olsh-kaia  Retch.    Daily.    Factory  centre.    Population,  150,000. 

KHARKOFF  

JJtro — Youshni  Krai.  Both  dailies.    Population,  250,000. 
Kishinev — 

Bessarabskaia  Shysu.  Daily.    Population,  129,000. 

KlEFF  

Kievskaiamysl — Kievlanin — Poslednia  Novosti.  All  dailies.  Population,  550,000. 
Province,  4,635,000.  Ranks  next  to  Petrograd  and  Moscow,  and  is  the  third 
most  important  trade  centre  of  the  Empire ;  often  termed  "  The  Mother  of 
the  Russian  Cities."    The  great  beet-sugar  metropolis. 

Kursk — 

Gazeta — Byl.    Both  dailies.    Agricultural  centre.    Population,  83,000. 
Minsk — 

Sievero  Zapadnaia  My  si.    Daily.    Manufacturing.    Population,  112,000. 
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Nijni -^Novgorod — 

Listok — Volgar — Birja.  First  two  dailies.  Birja}  three  times  weekly.  The  great 
July-September  Fair.    Population,  109,000. 

Xikolaeff — 

Gazeta.    Daily.    Naval  dockyards.    River  port.    Population,  105,000. 
Odessa — 

Listoh — Novosti.  Dailies.  Torgova  Promyschelenni  Youg.  Official  commercial 
fortnightly.  Largest  port  in  Russia,  and  trade  centre  of  enormous  import- 
ance.   Population,  620,000. 

Omsk — 

Omsk  Telegraph.    Daily.    Siberian  import  centre.    Population,  130,000. 
Orenburg — 

Oreriburgski  Krai.  Daily.  Vakt  (Tartar).  Four  issues  per  week.  Cattle  dis- 
trict.   Population,  103,000. 

Perm — 

Krai.   Daily.   Railway  and  trade  centre.   Mines.   Population,  62,000. 
Reval — 

Reveliskia  Isvestia.    Daily.    Important  Baltic  port.    Population,  99,000. 

ROSTOFF-ON-DON  

Youshni  Telegraph — Priazovski  Krai.    Both  dailies.    Leading  import  centre  for 
Southeast  Russia.    Population,  172,000. 
Rybinsk — 

Vestnik  Rylinskoi  Birchi.    Daily.     Internal  Volga  port.     Handles  immense 
volume  of  freights.    Population,  45,000. 
Samara — 

Golos  Samari.    Daily.    Grain  and  flour  centre.    Population,  146,000. 

Saratoff — 

Saratovski  Vestnik — Saratovski  Listok.  Both  dailies.  Volga  trade  capital  and 
centre.    University.    Population,  217,000. 

Sebastopol — 

Krimski  Vestnik.    Daily.    Shipbuilding  and  manufactures.    Population,  77,000. 

Shitomir — 

Volyn.    Daily.    Commercial  centre.    Tobacco.    Soap.    Population,  88,000. 

Taganrog — 

Taganrogski  Vestnik.    Daily.    Azoff  Sea  port.    Large  trade.    Population,  68,000. 

Taskhent — 

Turkestanski  Kuriere.    Daily.    Chief  Turkestan  town.    Population,  278,000. 
Tiflis— 

Kavkaz — Mschak  (Armenian).  Both  dailies.  Principal  town  in  Caucasus.  All 
industries.    Population,  303,000. 

Tomsk — 

Sibirskaia  Shysn.   Daily.    Largest  Siberian  town.    Population,  115,000. 

Vladivostok — 

Dalni  Vostok.    Daily.    Largest  Pacific  Coast  port.  Big  export  and  import  trade. 

Manufactures  machinery  and  bricks.    Has  flour  and  saw  mills.  Population, 

102,000.    Province,  572,000. 
These  are  but  a  few  of  Russia's  2,167  publications. 
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CAPITAL  INVESTED  IN  RUSSIAN  INDUSTRIES. 

We  recently  made  some  comments  on  the  varying  distribution  of  British  and 
German  capital  in  Eussia,  and  these  we  now  supplement  with  some  interesting  figures 
obtained  from  an  authoritative  source.  According  to  official  reports  of  1914,  the  total 
capital  invested  in  Russian  industrial  companies  was  3,964,126,000  roubles,  composed 
as  under: — 

Russian  companies  Roubles.  3,376.780,000 

Foreign  companies   "  587,c46,000 

Of  the  foreign  companies  established  in  Russia,  a  comparison  by  way  of  capital  is 
misleading,  for  while  British  companies  possess  a  nominal  capital  of  156,581,000 
roubles,  German  companies  apparently  can  only  muster  some  67,969,000  roubles. 

How  very  far  from  the  true  state  of  affairs  this  statement  diverges  is  shown  when 
we  explain  that  recent  investigations  have  now  settled  beyond  doubt  that  one-fifteenth 
of  the  very  largest  concerns  registered  as  Russian  companies,  with  a  capital,  all  told, 
of  over  110,500,000  roubles,  are  "  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing,"  being  nothing  less  than 
purely  German  enterprises  masked  as  Russian  undertakings. 

This  brings  the  proportion  of  German  capital  up  to  over  178,000,000  roubles,  not 
allowing  for  any  other  disguised  companies  which  have  not  yet  been  disclosed. 

This  German  capital  is  chiefly  invested  with  great  wisdom  in  order  to  gain  a 
dominating  influence  over  such  important  interests  as  electric  undertakings,  chemical 
products,  timber  exploitation,  metallurgy,  and  so  forth,  while  our  British  capital  has 
been  used  more  for  speculative  mining  and  petroleum  ventures.    Thus. — 


German  Companies.  Nature  of  Investment.  British  Companies. 

Roubles.  Roubles. 

113,269,000  Machinery  and  electrical  undertakings   2,552,000 

24,900,000  Chemical  products   — 

13,389,000  Timber  and  forestry   — 

13,658,000  Metallurgical  enterprises   — 

10,595,000  Coal   11,352,000 

—  Copper,  gold,  etc.,  mines   43,463,000 

—  Oil   95,010,000 


175,811,000  152,377,000 


The  lesson  to  be  learned  from  this  table  is  that  we  must  bring  our  most  vigorous 
efforts  to  bear  upon  those  branches  of  industry  in  which,  prior  to  the  war,  the  Germans 
were  most  palpably  prospering  in  Russia,  such  as  importing  coal  and  coke,  rubber  and 
gutta-percha,  chemical  products,  metals,  machinery  of  all  kinds,  and  we  must  con- 
centrate our  energies  upon  the  establishment  of  British  predominance  in  the  German 
industries  set  out  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  above  table. 


GERMANS  IN  CUBA. 

A.  T.  Quilez,  Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Havana,  Cuba,  writing  on 
April  9  says: — 

Immediately  after  a  state  of  war  with  Germany  was  declared  the  German  Min- 
ister in  Cuba  was  given  his  passports  and  a  detachment  of  Cuban  marines  proceeded 
to  take  possession  of  the  German  steamers  interned  in  the  port  of  Havana,  holding 
their  crews  as  prisoners  of  war.  Similar  measures  have  been  taken  with  another 
German  steamer  in  the  port  of  Cienfuegos. 

There  are  about  one  thousand  Germans  in  the  island  of  Cuba,  and  a  close  watch 
is  kept  over  some  of  them  by  the  secret  police. 
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When  the  German  steamer  Bavaria  was  captured  it  was  found  that  her  engines 
had  been  damaged  and  that  the  vessel  had  stowed  oil  and  explosives  in  her  bunkers. 
The  opinion  prevails  that  the  master  of  the  steamer,  who  belongs  to  the  German  navy- 
reserves,  had  the  intention  to  move  the  boat  into  the  harbour  channel  and  blow  her 
up,  thereby  obstructing  the  entrance  to  the  port. 

La  Discusion,  one  of  the  Government  papers,  states  to-day  that  the  Cuban  Gov- 
ernment is  about  to  order  from  the  Ford  factory  forty  submarine  destroyers  to  be  used 
in  conjunction  with  Cuban  gunboats  to  guard  the  coast  of  the  island  against  sub- 
marines and  to  keep  watch  over  the  adjacent  keys  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  a 
German  submarine  base  in  the  Caribbean  sea. 

It  also  states  that  Cuban  ports  will  very  likely  be  protected  with  nets  and  sub- 
marine mines  and  that  every  effort  will  be  made  to  render  every  possible  assistance 
to  the  United  States  and  the  Allies  in  the  war  against  Germany. 

Judging  from  latest  available  information  the  losses  caused  by  the  Cuban  revolt 
are  calculated  at  more  than  seventy  million  dollars.  The  revolution  does  not  seem 
to  be  making  any  progress,  and  the  Government  forces  are  actively  dealing  with  the 
insurgents  who  are  still  scattered  in  the  eastern  provinces  of  Cuba. 


SHIPBUILDING  ACTIVITY  ON  THE  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  COAST 

OF  AMERICA. 

Revival  of  Wooden  Shipbuilding. 

According  to  information  furnished  by  the  British  Consul  at  Portland,  Oregon 
('Mr.  H.  L.  Sherwood),  and  published  in  the  Board  of  Trade  Journal,  the  shipbuild- 
ing industry  on  the  Pacific  northwest  coast  of  America  is  developing  rapidly  after 
many  years  of  stagnation.  That  the  development  is  general  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  steel  and  wooden  vessels,  valued  at  £15,000,000,  were  reported  to  be  under  con- 
struction last  October  in  the  various  yards  along  the  coast  from  San  Diego  to  Prince 
Rupert.  The  yards  at  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco  are  especially  busy.  A  large 
number  of  these  ships  are  being  built  for  Norwegian  interests. 

Remarkable  activity  in  shipbuilding  prevails  in  that  part  of  the  coast  included 
in  the  Portland  Consular  district. 

WOODEN  SHIPBUILDING. 

Side  by  side  with  the  new  activity  in  steel  shipbuilding,  which  is  referred  to 
later,  is  the  interesting  revival  of  wooden  shipbuilding.  Shipowners,  finding  it 
impossible  to  have  steel  ships  built  with  sufficient  despatch,  and  noting  the  rapid  and 
continued  increase  in  freights  and  in  the  cost  of  new  tonnage,  began  to  place  con- 
tracts for  wooden  ships,  the  superiority  of  Douglas  fir  for  shipbuilding  purposes  being, 
of  course,  one  of  the  main  factors  of  the  case.  The  minimum  of  cost  in  construction 
is  realized,  as  regards  the  transportation  and  selection  of  proper  grades  of  material, 
by  the  establishment  of  shipyards  alongside  the  saw-mills.  Perhaps  the  most  signifi- 
cant feature  of  the  revival  of  this  important  industry  on  the  Pacific  coast  is  the  large 
number  of  auxiliary  schooners  under  construction  which  will  use  internal  combustion 
engines. 

The  yard  of  one  company  at  St.  Helens,  on  the  Columbia  river,  about  27  miles 
below  Portland,  has  a  fine  water-front,  ample  room  for  expansion,  and  an  unlimited 
supply  of  splendid  ship  timber  to  draw  upon.  The  presence  of  suitable  material  for 
building  large  ships  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  in  the  large  schooners  built  and 
building  at  the  St.  Helens  yard,  keel  and  keelson  timbers  120  feet  in  length  were  used. 
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It  is  these  large  timbers  which  make  possible  the  very  large  size  to  which  the  single- 
decked  wooden  schooner  has  attained.  The  yard  equipment  at  St.  Helens  is  also 
very  complete.  The  wood-working  shops  are  fitted  with  the  most  modern  machinery, 
and  a  great  many  labour-saving  devices,  such  as  machines  for  drilling  holes  and 
driving  into  place  long  drift  bolts,  have  been  installed.  Facilities  for  the  construction 
of  vessels  at  the  yards  have  been  gradually  extended  until  the  sixth  set  of  building 
slips  has  been  authorized  and  the  work  is  under  way.  This  company  has  been 
engaged  in  building  three-  and  five-masted  auxiliary  schooners.  One  of  the  live- 
masted  schooners  launched  last  year  carried  on  its  initial  voyage  a  cargo  of  2,008,433 
feet  of  lumber.  This  vessel  was  fitted  with  two  semi-Diesel  engines  of  320  horse- 
power each,  and  attained  an  average  speed  of  eight  knots  on  her  trial  trip.  The  three- 
masted  vessels  carry  a  cargo  of  from  600,000  to  750,000  feet  of  lumber. 

Another  company  has  leased  1,500  feet  of  river  frontage  in  North  Portland,  at 
which  point  a  shipyard  and  marine  railway  are  being  constructed.  This  company 
has  contracts  for  two  four-masted  auxiliary  power  schooners.  Each  of  these  vessels 
will  be  220  feet  in  length,  with  a  43-feet  beam,  and  depth  of  hold  of  23  feet.  They 
will  be  driven  by  two  engines  of  semi-Diesel  pattern  of  240  horse-power  each.  Unlike 
most  auxiliaries  planned  so  far,  the  new  ships  will  have  'tween  decks,  being  intended 
principally  for  the  Alaska  fishing  trade.  They  will  be  expected  to  carry  close  on  100 
men  when  bound  to  and  from  the  canneries  in  northern  waters. 

A  shipyard  site  with  a  frontage  of  400  feet  and  a  depth  of  about  1,100  feet,  has 
been  selected  at  South  Portland  by  a  firm  which  has  undertaken  the  construction  of 
six  auxiliary  schooners  for  Norwegian  interests.  These  vessels  will  be  of  the  top- 
mast type,  266  feet  long,  with  45-feet  beam,  and  25  feet  moulded  depth.  Their  lumber- 
carrying  capacity  is  to  be  2,100,000  feet,  and  deadweight  capacity,  3,000  tons.  Three 
of  these  will  have  twin  oil-burning  engines  of  240  horse-power,  and  the  others  will 
be  equipped  with  engines  of  285  horse-power. 

A  shipbuilding  plant  for  the  construction  of  wooden  ships  has  been  established 
on  the  Willamette  river,  within  200  feet  of  one  of  Portland's  large  saw-mills.  It  is 
the  intention  of  this  firm  to  sell  ships  from  stock  or  to  build  to  suit  the  purchaser's 
requirements. 

The  largest  establishment  engaged  in  wooden  ship  construction  on  the  Pacific 
coast  has  a  yard  located  one  mile  inside  the  mouth  of  Young's  bay,  Oregon,  near 
Astoria.  This  yard  has  the  advantage  of  a  most  desirable  natural  waterway,  and  an 
unlimited  supply  of  timber  for  building  any  and  all  types  of  wooden  carriers.  Seven 
four-masted  auxiliary  "  baldheaded "  schooners  were  recently  being  constructed  at 
this  plant.  Five  of  these  are  250  feet  over  all,  with  43-feet  beam,  and  21  feet  depth 
of  hold.  They  are  being  built  to  carry  about  1,600,000  feet  of  lumber.  The  remain- 
ing two  are  to  be  266  feet  over  all,  with  43^-feet  beam  and  22  feet  depth  of  hold. 
These  vessels  are  to  load  between  1,750,000  and  2,000,000  feet  of  lumber.  In  turning 
out  these  exclusive  lumber  carriers  the  design  has  been  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
all  trades,  whether  it  be  for  the  transportation  of  lengths  or  big  dimension  timber, 
bow  ports  being  naturally  a  feature,  as  well  as  the  three  hatches.  These  vessels  are 
to  carry  wireless  telegraph  installations  and  searchlights,  besides  having  all  gear 
electrically  driven. 

The  keels  of  two  wooden  auxiliary  schooners  have  recently  been  laid  down  at  a 
plant  located  on  the  Tacoma  tideflats.  One  of  the  vessels  is  237  feet  over  all,  and  the 
other  170  feet  over  all.  They  are  to  be  equipped  with  fore  and  aft  compound  engines, 
which  are  expected  to  give  the  vessels  a  speed  of  sven  knots  an  hour  when  fully  loaded. 
These  two  vessels  are  the  beginning  of  a  big  fleet  intended  for  the  Australian  and 
Oriental  trade. 

A  small  new  company  has  just  been  formed  at  Seattle,  and  is  to  begin  operations 
with  contracts  for  four  five-masted  top-rigged  schooners  fitted  with  700  horse-power 
semi-Diesel  engines.    It  is  said  that  the  vessels  are  intended  for  foreign  trade. 
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A  new  shipbuilding  plant  with  ways  for  constructing  five  wooden  vessels  is  to  be 
built  on  the  water-front  just  below  Vancouver,  Washington,  by  a  newly-incorporated 
firm. 

Other  activities  in  wooden  shipbuilding  comprise  the  construction  at  shipyards 
on  the  Wishak  river,  Washington,  of  three  auxiliary  schooners,  one  of  which  has 
boilers  on  the  main  deck.  At  Gray's  Harbour  it  is  expected  that  one  large  vessel  will 
be  launched  every  month. 

In  regard  to  the  adoption  of  Diesel  type  engines  as  motive  power  for  vessels  on 
the  Pacific  coast,  it  is  stated  that  a  cheap  and  plentiful  supply  of  fuel  for  internal 
combustion  engines  is  to  be  obtained  on  the  coast,  and  that  the  long  transpacific  runs 
offer  good  opportunities  for  these  engines  to  demonstrate  their  economy  in  fuel  con- 
sumption. 

SiTEEL  SHIPBUILDING. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  steel  shipbuilding  on  the  west  coast  is  severely  handi- 
capped by  the  great  cost  of  the  transportation  of  steel  from  the  works  in  the  east  to 
the  shipyards,  considerable  activity  along  this  line  is  now  being  displayed,  both  Port- 
land and  Seattle  having  definitely  entered  the  industry  and  made  a  'fair  start  in  it. 

The  largest  and  most  important  iron  and  steel  works  in  the  Columbia  River 
district  has  been  engaged  in  the  construction  of  boilers,  engines  and  auxiliary 
machinery  to  be  installed  in  seven  vessels,  the  hulls  of  which  are  being  built  in  Port- 
land. Four  of  these  vessels  are  to  be  cargo  boats  of  8,800  tons.  These  vessels  will 
have  a  length  of  423  feet,  54-feet  beam,  and  a  depth  of  hold  of  nearly  30  feet.  Their 
speed  is  to  be  10£  knots  per  hour,  and  geared  turbine  engines  will  drive  single  screws, 
■three  Scotch  marine  boilers  supplying  steam.  The  vessels  will  be  fitted  to  burn  coal 
or  fuel  oil. 

Twelve  acres  of  land  on  the  east  waterway  at  Seattle  have  been  leased  by  a 
company,  which  is  laying  out  a  modern  shipbuilding  plant  equipped  with  all  the  latest 
machinery  for  the  quick  construction  of  steel  vessels.  There  will  be  four  ways  or 
building  slips  at  this  plant.  In  addition  there  will  be  a  floating  dry-dock  of  seven 
pontoons,  having  a  combined  length  of  365  feet,  with  a  width  of  68  feet  between  the 
wings  at  the  bottom  and  an  extreme  width  at  the  top  of  about  92  feet.  Contracts 
secured  by  this  company  are  for  five  vessels,  which  are  to  be  of  the  same  type  as  the 
steamers  built  in  Portland.  The  vessels  will  have  five  cargo  hatches,  and  the  hulls 
are  to  be  built  on  the  transverse  framing  system. 

A  Seattle  construction  and  dry-dock  company  has  secured  a  contract  for  three 
steel  cargo  steamships.  They  will  be  big  modern  carriers  of  7,500  tons  dead  weight, 
equipped  with  reciprocating  engines,  Scotch  marine  boilers,  and  all  the  latest  gear 
for  dealing  with  cargo. 
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PRODUCTION  OF  PIG-IRON  AND  STEEL  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  IN  1916. 

Mr.  G.  C.  Lloyd,  Supervisor  Statistical  Bureau  of  the  British  Iron,  Steel  and 
Allied  Trades  Federation,  furnishes  the  following  statistics  regarding-  the  production 
of  pig-iron  and  steel  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1916. 


PRODUCTION  OF  PIG-IRON  IX  1916,  IN  TONS. 


District. 

Forge. 

Foundry. 

Basin. 

Hematite . 

Spigel 
Fe— Mn., 
Fe— Si.,  etc. 

Direct 
Iron 
Castings. 

Total. 

185,564 
3,851 
20,681 

507,773 
4,059 
40,951 

817,812 
57,115 
219,706 

901,971 
508,158 

663^231 
370,160 
798,196 

100 

75,841 
26,712 

8,342 
104 

2,497,303 
599,999 
293,338 
520.723 
764,884 

1,144,766 

865,811 
551,832 
855,525 
339,431 
414,771 

S.  and  W.  Yorks  

57,292 
121,558 
10,442 

Lancashire  and  N.  Wales. 

Scotland  

Midlands  (Derby,  Leices- 
ter,    Northants.,  and 
Notts.)  

111,245 
72,960 

316,020 
00,663 

19,390 
244,035 

431,324 
11,937 

233,652 
19,013 

23,837 
479, 182 

55,137 
165,340 
219,755 

879 
120 

94,270 
50 
250 
1,126 
143 

Lincolnshire  

S.  Wales  and  Mon  

N.  Staffs,  and  Salop  

S.  Staffs.,  Worcs.  and  Wilts 

Total  in  1910  

800,138 

110,608 
103,875 

62,357 
90,998 

899,467 
1,024,063 

1,418,824 
1,573,575 

2,290,549 
2,272,684 

4,042,014 
3,504,276 

291,845 
255,484 

105,284 
103,577 

9,047,983 
8,793,659 

ii  1915  

PRODUCTION  OF  STEEL  IN  1916,  IN  TONS. 


Bessemer. 

Open-Hearth. 

Electric . 

All  other 

Steel 
Castings. 

Total, 
(excluding 
crucible 
steel). 

Acid. 

Basic. 

Acid. 

Basic. 

Ingots. 

Castings. 

1916  

1,190,153 
821,408 

505,817 
479,816 

4,393,004 
4,090,752 

3,012,558 
2,958,968 

30,968 
20,000 

18,288 
2,000 

187,669 
177,071 

9,244,457 
8,550,015 

1915  

PRODUCTION  OF  PUDDLED  IRON  IN  1916,  IN  TONS. 

1916   951,107 

1915   942,300 
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OUTLOOK  IN  CHEMICAL  INDUSTRY. 

Plea  for  Large  Views. 

(By  Prof.  H.  E.  Armstrong,  in  the  London  Times  Trade  Supplement.) 

One  of  the  most  striking  results  of  the  war  is  the  advance  of  the  chemist  into 
public  favour;  before  it,  he  was  scarce  considered  except  as  the  drug  dispenser,  though 
there  was  a  vague  idea  abroad,  and  a  very  wrong  one,  that  he  was  a  person  who  could 
analyse  and  find  out  of  what  anything  put  into  his  hands  was  made;  in  fact  he  was 
either  thought  nothing  of  or  his  powers  were  vastly  overrated.  The  first  thing  to  be 
done  when  the  war  is  over  will  be  to  give  him  the  status  he  has  won;  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament to  recognize  that  he  alone  has  the  right  to  be  called  chemist,  so  that  he  may 
be  distinguished  from  the  pharmacist. 

A  recent  French  writer  on  the  wonderful  development  of  German  chemical  indus- 
try, particularly  in  connection  with  the  production  of  materials  required  for  the  manu- 
facture of  explosives,  speaks  of  the  chemist  as  having  saved  Germany ;  at  the  outbreak 
of  war  her  chemical  factories  were  so  fully  organized  that  she  was  able,  if  not  to  make 
all  that  was  required,  at  once  to  take  the  necessary  developments  in  hand. 

After  the  Marne,  very  large  Government  subsidies  were  forthcoming  to  aid  the 
extension  of  factories  for  the  production  of  ammonia  and  nitric  acid,  the  basic  sub- 
stances of  the  high  explosives  industry,  by  purely  artificial  processes ;  the  figures  given 
of  the  outputs  achieved  approach  the  fabulous.  Deprived  as  she  has  been  of  raw 
materials,  the  manner  in  which  Germany  has  mastered  her  difficulties  is  very  wonder- 
ful; when,  if  ever,  the  story  is  fully  told,  it  will  probably  be  the  most  astonishing 
revelation  conceivable  of  the  power  that  man  has  achieved  through  science — both  for 
evil  and  for  good.  When  viewed  in  proper  historical  perspective,  it  must  afford  les- 
sons of  a  development  of  man's  command  over  nature  which  will  be  altogether  amazing 
in  extent  and  variety. 

But  if  the  chemists — associated  necessarily  with  the  engineers — have  saved  Ger- 
many, in  the  sense  of  enabling  her  to  wreak  her  foul  purpose  upon  those  whom  she 
has  made  her  foes,  they  in  turn  have  been  able  to  make  use  of  their  services  in  their 
defence  and  in  a  far  higher  degree.  Our  advance  within  a  couple  of  years  is  compar- 
able almost,  it  has  been  said,  with  that  made  by  Germany  during  40  years — we  had 
made  scarcely  any  preparation,  and  yet  it  is  now  admitted  that,  in  not  a  few  respects, 
we  are  in  advance  of  her.  It  may  well  be  imagined  that  one  of  her  greatest 
regrets  will  be  that  she  has  made  us  realize  what  we  can  do  if  forced  into  action;  we 
were  quietly  asleep  in  the  mountains,  and  had  matters  remained  as  they  were  we  should 
have  awakened  only  to  find  her  in  possession  of  the  fertile  plains. 

Though  not  an  "  organizable  "  people,  we  have  a  far  greater  innate  gift  of  organiz- 
ing than  the  Germans;  under  compulsion,  we  have  at  last  allowed  ourselves  to  be 
organized;  the  conservatism,  which  in  ordinary  times  has  made  us  chary  of  adventure, 
and  checked  experiment,  has  necessarily  been  waved  aside,  though  not  always  with  the 
requisite  promptness. 

The  question  of  questions  concerning  our  future  is  whether  we  shall  have  learnt 
lour  lesson  sufficiently  not  to  return  to  our  old  slothful,  ignorant  ways,  especially 
whether  we  shall  be  willing  to  work  together.  The  augurs  seem  to  speak  hopefully, 
though  they  warn  us  against  any  slackening  of  effort. 

AGRICULTURE. 

To  refer  first  to  our  chief  chemical  industry.  It  is  recognized  that  the  greatest 
of  all  the  world's  industries  is  agriculture,  especially  if  it  be  held  to  include  forestry, 
yet  few  realize  that  agriculture  is,  in  large  measure,  a  chemical  industry  of  a  quite 
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special  character  and  one  which  presents  altogether  peculiar  difficulties,  concerned  as 
it  is  with  the  processes  of  life.  No  one  who  has  not  a  very  thorough  and  broad  know- 
ledge of  chemistry  can  have  real  feeling  with  regard  to  the  problems  of  modern  agri- 
culture; though  the  phenomena  to  be  interpreted  are  in  no  way  exclusively  chemical, 
chemical  principles  are  everywhere  in  operation. 

If  anyone  wish  to  appreciate  the  manner  in  which  the  difficult  problems  of  agricul- 
ture are  the  province  of  science,  he  should  consult  the  set  of  essays  just  published  by 
the  Cambridge  University  Press  under  the  title  "  Science  and  the  Nation."  He  will 
find,  first,  an  essay  on  "  The  Science  of  Botany  and  the  Art  of  Intensive  Cultivation," 
by  Dr.  Keeble,  a  Cambridge  graduate,  the  director  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Gardens  at  Wisley.  Following  this  there  is  one  on  "  Science  in  Forestry,"  by  the 
Reader  in  Forestry  at  the  University,  Mr.  W.  Dawson.  Then  comes  an  essay  on 
"  Systematized  Plant  Breeding,"  by  the  Professor  of .  Agricultural  Botany,  Professor 
Biffen.  Lastly,  the  professor  of  agriculture,  himself  a  farmer,  Professor  T.  B.  Wood, 
discusses  the  scientific  data  relating  to  feeding  stuffs,  under  the  title  "  An  Agricul- 
tural War  Problem."  These  four  essays  cover  an  astonishingly  wide  field,  and  in  all 
of  them  purely  practical  problems  are  dealt  with ;  if  such  be  the  work  of  our  universi- 
ties, surely  it  were  time  that  "  trade  "  took  more  notice  of  them  and  made  them  the 
nursing  ground  of  its  more  capable  sons. 

MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRY. 

Turning  to  manufactures,  the  future  of  the  chemical  industry  is  intimately  bound 
up  with  that  of  British  industry  as  a  whole,  in  particular  that  of  the  great  textile 
trade,  which  is  not  only  dependent  upon  dyestuffs  but  is  also  the  chief  consumer  of  so- 
called  heavy  chemicals — of  alkali,  of  soap,  of  acids,  and  of  bleaching  powder.  The 
prosperity  of  the  industry  can  only  be  the  consequence  of  a  general  industrial  pros- 
perity. 

The  success  of  the  chemical  industry  will  depend  upon  the  development  of  econom- 
ical methods  in  every  branch  of  its  work;  the  disastrous  internecine  competition 
of  the  past  must  be  eliminated  and  for  it  must  be  substituted  an  effective  co-operation ; 
not  only  must  the  highest  technical  efficiency  be  secured  through  wise  and  generous 
management,  but  the  ever-present  need  for  continued  development  must  be  kept  con- 
stantly in  mind. 

It  is  beyond  question  that  we  shall  be  called  upon  to  face  higMy  organized 
competition  from  every  quarter — Germany  has  made  the  whole  world  live  once  more; 
this  can  only  be  met  by  an  equal,  if  not  a  superior,  degree  of  technical  organization 
on  our  part.  Whether  traders  shall  be  assisted  by  any  protective  system  is  not  a  suit- 
able subject  for  this  article  nor  one  with  which  the  writer  can  deal ;  yet  it  is  impossible 
to  overlook  the  fact  that,  in  many  quarters,  the  view  prevails  that  the  necessary 
development  cannot  be  secured  without  State  assistance,  at  least  during  the  early 
stages. 

Although  certain  special  branches  have  been  highly  prosperous,  it  is  beyond  ques- 
tion that  the  chemical  industry  has  languished  in  this  country  largely  because  it  has 
been  in  a  disorganized  condition;  many  reasons  have  been  assigned  to  explain  the 
failure,  but  it  is  clear,  particularly  if  the  cases  of  success  be  analysed  that  they  are  all 
included  in  this  general  statement. 

Using  the  term  in  the  broad  sense  in  which  the  engineering  or  textile  industries 
are  referred  to,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  speak  of  the  existence  of  a  chemical  industry. 
The  industry  has  never  been  in  a  position  to  represent  its  requirements  and  views  in 
any  collective  form — a  political  demonstration  such  as  the  textile  industry  has  made 
recently  is  inconceivable. 

The  war  has  played  the  part  of  the  fairy  prince  in  leading  us  to  recognize  Cinder- 
ella's virtue.  For  the  first  time,  chemical  industry  is  regarded  as  of  national  import- 
ance^— as  a  primary  factor  of  national  safety. 
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UNION  OR  DISASTER. 

But  it  must  uo.Me  the  less  work  out  its  own  salvation  from  within — it  must 
develop  ideals  and  ideas — it  must  become  progressive ;  above  all,  it  must  present  a 
united  front.  The  chemical  industry  has  too  long-  suffered  from  the  inability  of  firms 
to  work  together  for  any  common  end.  It  cannot  be  insisted  too  strongly  that  unless 
the  tendency  can  be  overcome,  which  so  unhappily  exists  in  this  country,  of  regard- 
ing all  matters  from  a  purely  personal  point  of  view,  of  allowing  entirely  personal 
proclivities  and  considerations,  likes  and  dislikes,  and  jealousies,  to  prevail,  there  can 
be  no  success  in  the  future.  The  recent  formation  of  an  Association  of  Chemical 
Manufacturers  is  therefore  a  step  of  outstanding  importance. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  ere  long  the  new  Association  will  be  able  to  work  in  effective 
conjunction  with  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry,  and  that  the  two  bodies  will 
develop  complementary  activities.  The  Society  has  failed  hitherto  to  exert  any  real 
influence  on  chemical  industry,  and  it  has  been  far  too  much  under  academic  control. 
But  it  has  never  been  supported  in  any  proper  way  by  the  higher  industrial  element, 
one  chief  reason  being  that  this  element  itself  was  without  corporate  existence  and 
often  too  narrowly  commercialized  to  appreciate  even  its  own  requirements.  The 
coining  expansion  of  the  industry  must  carry  with  it  recognition  of  the  value  of 
science  and  automatically  determine  the  development  of  the  Society's  activity  and 
sphere  of  usefulness. 

But  a  far  more  extensive  organization  of  the  forces  of  chemical  science  must  be 
brought  about  in  the  near  future  if  these  are  to  be  utilized  with  effect  in  the  service 
of  the  nation.  A  multitude  of  special  societies  now  exist  representative  of  a  variety 
of  special  interests,  but  largely  composed  of  the  same  men.  The  system  is  wasteful  in 
every  respect;  and  it  neither  serves  to  promote  fellowship  nor  to  encourage  breadth 
of  outlook ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  direct  incentive  to  an  undesirable  degree  of  special- 
ization; it  only  ministers  to  our  very  human  tendency  to  form  cliques  within  each  of 
which  a  set  of  men  can  assume  importance.  We  must  hope  that  we  shall  have  learnt 
sufficient  wisdom  through  the  war  to  bring  all  agencies  together  which  can  contribute 
to  the  development  of  chemistry  either  as  an  abstract  science  or  in  its  technical  appli- 
cations. 

THE  DAY  OF  THE  EXPERT. 

Complete  organization  combined  with  breadth  of  outlook  in  every  direction  are 
the  essential  conditions  of  future  success.  Sound  finance,  a  bold  and  conciliatory  sales 
policy,  intelligent  buying  on  a  large  scale,  first-class  commercial  representation,  air  all 
requirements  of  fundamental  importance,  which  are  more  or  less  commonly  recog- 
nized. But  of  equal  importance,  though  too  often  neglected,  are  the  works  require- 
ments; the  need  of  a  staff  of  special  efficiency,  including  an  adequate  research  depart- 
ment," not  forgetting  also  the  labour  element.  Success  necessarily  involves  a  progres- 
sive outlook;  in  these  days,  to  stand  still  is  to  go  back.  In  future,  the  technical  man 
must  be  given  a  real  voice  in  the  commercial  control  of  the  works;  our  failure  to 
recognize  this  need  is  more  than  anything  else  perhaps  at  the  root  of  the  errors  of  the 
past.  Chemistry  as  a  science  and  the  problems  of  manufacturing  chemistry  in 
particular  demand  for  their  understanding  a  point  of]  view,  a  mental  attitude  and  an 
experience  which  are  foreign  to  the  community  at  large,  and  cannot,  as  a  rule,  be 
acquired  by  commercial  men;  but  it  is  well  within  the  mental  ambit  of  the  man 
trained  to  understand'  scientific  problems  also  to  appreciate  the  problems  which  the 
commercial  and  industrial  control  of  works  present.  The  main  cause  of  the  phe- 
nomenal success  of  German  chemical  industry  has  been  the  admission  of  the  technical 
experts  to  a  full  share  in  the  management;  chemist,  commercial  man.  and  engineer 
have  been  treated  alike  and  given  co-ordinate  rank.  Such  must  be  the  case  here,  if 
we  are  to  succeed.. 

The  larger  firms  are  already  alive  to  the  value  of  co-operation,  but  this  is  in  no 
way  recognized  at  present  by  the  smaller.   If  wasteful  internal  competition  in  the 
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manufacture  of  substances  of  which  but  limited  quantities  are  required  should  con- 
tinue, it  is  clear  that  no  form  of  protection  will  enable  makers  to  meet  the  competition 
of  foreign  manufacturers  operating  on  a  much  larger  scale  with  more  perfect  plant. 
Charges  for  labour  and  establishment  make  up  so  great  a  proportion  of  the  cost  that 
the  manufacture  of,  say,  four  times  the  quantity  of  an  article  may  have  the  effect  of 
reducing  cost  to  one-half  or  even  less,  in  which  case  a  100  per  cent  tariff  would  be 
the  least  that  would  be  effective.  The  salts  of  bismuth  may  be  taken  as  an  illustration. 
Although  largely  used  in  medicine,  the  quantity  required  in  this  country  is  well  under 
two  tons  per  week,  a  quantity  which  could  easily  be  manufactured  in  one  small  works; 
in  point  of  fact,  the  manufacture  is  now  distributed  over  a  considerable  number  of 
works,  perhaps  ten.  If  only  a  single  works  were  in  operation  it  would  be  possible  to 
cut  down  the  supervising  staff,  the  analytical  work,  and  the  cost  of  maintaining  plant, 
labour-saving  devices  would  be  worth  introducing  which  cannot  now  come  under 
consideration,  by-products  might  be  utilized,  and  much  waste  prevented  by  proper 
association  of  the  work  with  other  branches  of  industry. 

Only  a  large  firm  can  afford  the  expense  of  a  competent  research  staff  and  of  the 
many  specialists  required  under  modern  conditions.  Savings  of  a  fraction  of  a  penny 
per  pound,  which  seem  of  no  importance  to  the  small  man,  mean  many  thousands  to 
his  competitor  who  makes  on  the  large  scale.  It  cannot  be  economy  for  40  firms  each 
to  make  4<»  products  at  40  different  works — but  such  has  been  our  method;  in  some 
way  they  must  combine  to  close  the  older  works  and  specialize  by  small  firms  making 
only  a  few  products  at  the  remainder. 

Much  more  than  is  commonly  supposed  has  been  done  here  to  manufacture  the 
more  valuable  chemicals;  alkaloids,  for  example,  such  as  atropine,  emetine,  etc.  But 
in  future  sonic  more  definite  national  policy  must  be  developed  if}  the  industry  is  to 
be  maintained  and  enlarged. 

Imperial  Supplies  of  Drugs. 

Better  control  of  raw  materials  could  be  secured  by  co-operation  among  buyers, 
as  well  a-  by  assistance  from  Government  and  Consular  agents  and  Government 
Departments  generally. 

What  the  Dutch  have  done  in  Java  with  respect  to  supplies  of  cocoa  leaves  for 
the  production  of  cocaine  and  cinchona  bark  for  the  production  of  quinine  England 
might  do  in  her  various  colonies  and  so  provide  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  raw  materials 
that  are  required,  though  we  must  take  care  that  foreign  competitors  do  not  corner 
these. 

When  in  Java,  in  the  autumn  of  1914,  at  the  wonderful  botanic  garden  at  Buitzen- 
zorg,  and  elsewhere  in  the  island,  the  writer  had  full  opportunity  of  appreciating  Dutch 
economic  organization  and  of  contrasting  it  with  our  own  half-heated  unsystematic 
measures  in  the  East.  But  we  have  made  a  great  advance  in  the  interval. 

India  has  long  since  met  her  own  needs  in  quinine.  The  writer  can  testify 
from  his  inspection  of  the  factory  near  Darjeeling  that  the  manufacture  is  carried 
on  in  a  most  efficient  manner;  the  plantations  are  now  becoming  so  extended  that,  at 
no  distant  date,  it  should  be  possible  to  produce  in  India  all  theN  quinine  that  is 
required  by  the  Empire. 

The  opium  produced  in  India  was  long  regarded  as  unsuitable  for  pharmaceutical 
purposes  and  very  little  of  it  was  used,  but  it  is  now  being  exclusively  used  by  manu- 
facturers for  the  production  of  morphine.  It  is  true  it  is  inferior  to  the  Turkish  and 
Persian  varieties  in  the  amount  it  contains  of  this  alkaloid,  but  work  is  now  being- 
carried  on  to  produce  an  improved  material,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  success 
will  be  secured,  such  is  the  control  we  now  have  of  problems  of  the  kind. 

Vigorous  action  is  also  being  taken,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Government  of 
India,  to  promote  a  resuscitation  of)  the  natural  indigo  industry,  and  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  this  will  be  possible,  if  complete  co-operation  can  be  secured  of 
all  who  are  concerned.   Not  a  few  other  illustrations  could  be  given. 
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There  are  not  a  few  successful  firms  in  the  country  as  completely  organized  as  any 
to  be  met  with  on  the  Continent,  and  these  have  quietly  done  their  work  in  the  past 
without  particular  advertisement.  It  is  recognized,  however,  that  a  much  wider  field 
has  now  to  be  covered,  and  that,  in  particular,  those  branches  must  be  developed  in 
which  we  were  at  such  a  disadvantage.  But  a  new  spirit  is  alive  in  the  country.  Great 
developments  have  been  brought  about  under  the  exigencies  of  war,  as  those  of  us  who 
have  been  privileged  to  see  the  new  works  erected  of  late  can  testify.  The  value  of 
experiment  is  now  understood  in  a  way  that  it  never  was  before — it  is  realized  that 
if  you  are  forced  to  meet  a  situation  and  know  what  you  want  to  do,  it  is  usually 
possible  to  effect  your  purpose;  and  the  value  of  ideas  and  of  opportunity  to  test  ideas 
in  practice  is  at  last  recognized. 

The  great  want  of  industry  in  future  will  be  skilled  men  and  gentlemen.  It  must 
attract  to  its  ranks  on  the  technical  side — the  men  of  business  aptitude  will  take  their 
place  naturally — the  best  type  of  university  graduate.  The  literary  professions  and 
the  Civil  Service  must  no  longer  have  the  monopoly  of  the  best  brains.  The  leaders 
of  science  must  preach  the  dignity  of  industry — its  value  as  national  service.  Now 
that  business  men  have  at  last  gained  admission  to  the  Ministry,  it  is  clear  that  com- 
merce and  industry  will  secure  due  recognition  at  the  hands  of  the  nation;  some  day 
even  science  may  be  considered  competent  to  help. 


CUBAN  MARKET  CONDITIONS. 

The  following  reports  of  prices  ruling  at  the  Havana  Produce  Exchange  for  the 
two  weeks  ended  April  6  and  13,  1917,  have  been  furnished  by  Mr.  Enrique  |R. 
Margarite,  S.  en  C,  66  San  Ignacio  street,  Havana: — 

Week  of  April  6,  1917. 

FISH  IN  DRUMS. 

Importation — 

April    2,  ss.  Morro  Castle,  125  drums. 
"       3,  ss.  Limon,  406  drums. 
"      4,  ss.  Havana,  50  drums. 

The  market  for  fish  in  drums  has  been  rather  quiet  this  week,  due  principally 
to  the  fact  that  a  light  demand  has  prevailed,  but  more  animation  is  expected  within 
a  short  time.  The  prices,  however,  have  advanced  somewhat  and  haddock  is  quoted 
at  11  cents  per  pound  and  hake  9  cents.  Codfish,  with  almost  no  demand  at  all,  is 
being  offered  at  10  cents. 

CODFISH  IN  CASES. 

Importation — 

April  2,  ss.  Morro  Castle,  325  cases. 

"  3,  ss.  Limon,  696  cases. 

"  4,  ss.  Havana,  405  cases. 

"  5.  ss.  Calamares,  650  cases. 

The  prices  on  codfish  in  cases  remain  unchanged,  in  consequence  of  the  slack 
demand  which  has  been  in  evidence.  It  is  quoted  at  12.50  to  16  per  case  for  that 
from  United  States  and  Canada,  while  there  is  no  price  for  Norwegian  cod,  owing 
to  the  absence  of  this  fish  from  the  market. 

HERRINGS. 

The  demand  for  bloaters  has  been  active;  this  fish  sells  at  $1.50  per  large  box. 
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GOUDA  CHEESE. 

While  the  market  still  continues  without  stocks  of  Gouda  cheese  from  Holland, 
a  similar  sort  produced  in  the  United  States  is  sold  -at  34  to  40  cents  per  pound. 

POTATOES. 

Importation — 

April  3,  ss,  Limon,  634  sacks  and  2,840  barrels  from  Boston. 

A  light  demand  has  continued  for  potatoes,  with  the  same  prices  in  evidence, 
but  an  upward  tendency  can  be  predicted.  In  the  meantime,  potatoes  are  quoted  at 
$8  per  barrel  and  at  oh  cents  per  pound  for  those  packed  in  bags. 

EXCHANGES. 

New  York,  3  d/s.,  £  per  cent  premium. 
London,  s/d.  at  $4.77  per  £. 


Week  of  April  13,  1917. 

FISH  IN  DRUMS. 


Importation- 


April    9,  ss.  Esparta,  50  drums. 

11,  ss.  San  Jose,  340  drums. 
11,  ss.  Saratoga,  120  drums. 
11,  ss.  Tenadores,  100  drums. 

A  very  quiet  demand  has  been  in  evidence  during  this  week  and  in  consequence 
very  little  business  has  been  made.  The  effect  of.  that  dullness,  upon  the  prices  is 
of  no  importance  at  all,  as  quotations  only  experienced  light  changes.  Cod  is  quoted 
at  10,  haddock  at  101,  and  hake  at  9|  cents  per  pound. 

CODFISH  IN  CASES. 

Importation — 

April    9,  ss.  Esperanza ,  244  cases  from  New  York. 
"     11,  ss.  Saw  Jose,  1,868  cases  from  Boston. 
"     11,  ss.  Saratoga,  150  cases  from  New  York. 
"     11,  ss.  Tenadores,  750  cases  from  New  York. 

The  market  for  codfish  in  cases  has  been  active  and  holders  have  succeeded  in 
raising  the  prices.  This  fishstuff  sells  at  $13  to  $16.50  per  case  for  that  from  Canada 
and  the  United  States.  Norwegian  cod  continues  without  price,  due  to  the  absence 
of  this  fish  from  our  market. 

HERRINGS. 

With  a  rather  active  demand,  bloaters  market  at  $1.60  per  case. 

GOUDA  CHEESE. 

There  are  no  supplies  available  of  cheese  from  Holland,  but  a  similar  sort  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  is  sold  at  34  to  40  cents  per  pound. 

POTATOES. 

Importation — 

April    6,  ss.  Olivette,  200  barrels  from  Tampico. 

"     11,  ss.  San  Jose,  9,034  bags  and  2,707  barrels  from  Boston. 

A  very  active  inquiry  has  prevailed  for  potatoes  this  week  and  as  the  stocks  on 
the  market  are  anything  but  heavy,  holders  succeeded  in  obtaining  higher  prices, 
and  quoted  at  $9  per  barrel,  and  6  cents  per  pound  for  potatoes  packed  in  bags. 

EXCHANGES. 

New  York,  3  d/s.,  |  per  cent  premium. 
London,  s/d.  at  $4.77|  per  £. 
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PRICES  FOR  CERTAIN  CUBAN  COMMODITIES. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Manzer,  representing  the  Dominion  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce, and  the  New  Brunswick  Government  in  Havana,  has  forwarded  under  date 
of  April  5,  1917,  the  following  market  prices  for  certain  commodities: — 

Lumber. — Pine  is  quoted  at  $38  to  $42,  and  spruce  $37  to  $39. 

Potatoes. — The  arrivals  of  potatoes  in  Havana  this  week  were  9,180  sacks  and 
barrels.  The  entire  lot  was  Canadian  stock,  1,540  barrels  from  Nova  Scotia  and  the 
balance  from  New  Brunswick.  Sales  are  being  made  at  $8  for  sacks  of  180  pounds 
c.i.f.  Havana. 

Codfish. — The  arrivals  this  week  include  1,066  cases  from  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia. 
Sales  are  being  made  at  $11  to  $12  per  cwt. 

Hay. — Deliveries  are  light  arid  prices  are 'firm.  Sales  of  good  No.  2  are  being 
made  at  $32  to  $33. 

Small  quantities  are  coming  forward  weekly  from  Montreal  via  Boston. 


GOVERNMENT  NOTICES  AFFECTING  TRADE. 

Canada. 

WAR  MEASURES — PROHIBITED  EXPORTS. 

Sapphires  and  Rubies. 

His  Excellency  the  Governor  General  in  Council,  under  and  in  virtue  of  the 
provisions  of  section  291  of  the  Customs  Act  and  section  6  of  the  War  Measures  Act, 
1914,  is  pleased  to  order  and  is  hereby  ordered  as  follows: — 

The  exportation  of  the  following  articles  is  hereby  prohibited  to  all  destinations 
abroad  other  than  ports  and  destinations  in  the  United  Kingdom,  viz.: — 
Natural  and  synthetic  sapphires  and  rubies. 

Great  Britain. 

AVAR  RISK  INSURANCE. 

Under  date  of  April  23  a  cable  has  been  received  from  the  High  Commissioner's 
office  in  London  to  the  effect  that  the  war  risk  insurance  premiums  from  said  date  are 

.as  -follows: — 

Hulls  per  voyage,  2£  per  cent. 

Round  voyage,  5  per  cent. 

Ninety-one  day  time  policy,  5  per  cent. 

Insurance  on  cargoes,  5  guineas  per  cent. 

PERMITS  TO  BE  ALLOWED  FOR  THE  IMPORTATION  OF  TRACTORS  OR  TRACTOR  PLOUGHS. 

The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  in  London,  has  cabled  this  Depart- 
ment under  date  of  April  23  that  permits  will  be  granted  to  importers  of  tractors 
or  tractor  ploughs  arriving  up  to  the  31st  day  of  May,  and  if  proof  is  given  that  the 
sale  is  already  effected  for  machines  that  are  to  be  imported,  the  Director  of  Agricul- 
tural machinery  will  do  his  best  to  assist  in  the  providing  of  freight  space.  No 
space  will  be  held  except  on  the  above  conditions. 
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PRODUCTION"  AND  SALE  OF  LEATHER. 

A  further  Order,  which  was  published  in  the  Board  of  Trade  Journal,  has  been 
made  by  the  Army  Council  under  the  Defence  of  the  Realm  Regulations,  with  a  view 
to  limiting  the  prices  which  may  be  charged  for  split  hides,  shaved  hides,  dressing 
.  hides,  strap  butts,  etc.,  supplied  for  Government  purposes.  The  Order  of  January  16 
provided  that  tanners  when  selling  any  leather  of  the  descriptions  referred  to  must 
make  inquiry  as  to  whether  the  leather  was  required  for  Government  purposes,  and 
if  this  was  the  case  the  price  charged  must  not  exceed  that  at  which  the  tanner  made 
the  last  delivery  of  leather  of  the  same  average  and  selection  prior  to  October  1,  1916, 
while  the  purchaser  must  give  a  guarantee  that  the  leather  would  be  used  for  Govern-  ,;/ 
ment  work.  The  new  Order  extends  the  control  of  prices  to  curried  leather  produced 
from  rough  leather  of  the  descriptions  covered  by  the  previous  Order,  and  further 
requires  that  any  person,  whether  tanner,  currier,  merchant  or  factor  selling  such 
leather,  either  rough  or  curried,  shall  make  inquiry  as  above,  and  obtain  a  guarantee 
in  the  prescribed  form  whenever  it  is  found  that  the  leather  is  required  for  Govern- 
ment purposes,  in  which  case  the  Order  further  provides : — 

1.  That  the  tanner  shall  not  sell  his  leather  on  terms  (i.e.,  of  commission  and 
discount)  other  than  those  customary  between  himself  and  the  purchaser  prior  to 
October  1,  1916. 

2.  That  no  currier  shall  without  a  special  permit  sell  or  deliver  curried  leather 
produced  by  him  from  rough  leather  of  the  descriptions  in  question  at  a  price  which 
exceeds  the  net  cost  of  the  rough  leather,  labour  and  currying  materials  by  more 
than  12£  per  cent,  out  of  which  a  discount  of  2-£  per  cent  for  cash  within  thirty  days 
must  be  allowed  by  him  to  his  customer.  Leaving  not  more  than  10  per  cent  to  cover 
establishment  charges  and  profit.  In  calculating  the  net  cost  the  currier  must  deduct 
all  discounts  and  allowances  received  by  him.  Loss  of  weight  may  be  regarded  as 
part  of  the  cost. 

3.  That  where  rough  leather  of  the  descriptions  referred  to  is  sold  or  delivered 
by  any  person  other  than  the  tanner,  or  curried  leather  by  any  person  other  than  the 
currier,  such  person  shall  not  charge  more  than  the  tanner's  or  currier's  price  as  the 
case  may  be,  i.e.,  he  must  take  no  profit  beyond  the  commission  allowed  him  by  the 
tanner  or  currier,  any  discounts  received  being  passed  on  by  him  to  the  consumer. 
It  is,  however,  provided  that  where  no  commission  is  allowed  by  the  tanner  or  currier, 
such  person  may  sell  at  not  exceeding  2  J  per  cent  over  the  tanner's  or  currier's  price, 
but  in  this  case  the  2^  per  cent  should  always  be  shown  separately  on  the  invoice. 


France. 

RENEWAL  OF  EMBARGO  ON  CERTAIN  PRODUCTS. 

(Journal  Officiel,  March  20.) 

A  ministerial  decree  of  March  19  withdraws  the  permission  granted  by  several 
earlier  decrees  for  the  exportation  of  a  number  of  articles  to  allied  countries  and 
countries  of  America.    The  articles  again  under  embargo  are  the  following: —  ' 

Storage  batteries  and  plates;  acetone;  stearic  acid;  fatty  acids  of  all  kinds; 
agar-agar;  manufactures  of  aluminium;  manufactures  of  asbestos;  starch;  tin  cans 
for  packing,  food  products ;  silica  bricks ;  cadmium  in  all  forms ;  calcium  carbide ; 
cement;  cobalt  in  all  forms;  cordage,  nets,  and  other  cordage  wares,  except  those  of 
hemp;  copper  ore  and  pure  or  alloyed  copper  in  all  forms;  wastes  of  cotton  yarns; 
dextrine  and  soluble  starches;  cinchona  bark;  electrodes,  batteries,  and  their  elements; 
chemical  fertilizers;  other  fertilizers;  tin  ore  and  tin  pure  or  alloyed  in  any  form; 
millet,  chestnuts,  and  flours  thereof;  oleaginous  fruits  and  seeds;  animal  fats  (tallow, 
lard,  lanolin,  margarine,  oleomargarine,  and  similar  substances)  ;  fish  oils,  alimentary 
vegetable  fats;   whale  oil;   condensed  milk,  with  or  without  added  sugar;  dynamo 
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electric  machines;  refrigerating  machines  and  apparatus;  manganese  (metal)  in 
any  form;  mercury  (ore,  metal,  compounds,  and  preparations);  antifriction  metal; 
mica  in  leaves  or  sheets,  worked  mica,  and  micanite;  ores  of  manganese,  molyb- 
denum, titanium,  and  vanadium ;  monazite  (ore  of  cerium,  lanthanum,  and  thorium)  ; 
nickel  (metal,  pure  or  alloyed  in  any  form) ;  lead  (metal),  pure  or  alloyed,  pipes,  and 
other  manufactures  of  all  kinds;  radium  and  its  salts;  saccharine  and  products 
assimilated  thereto ;  dried  blood ;  salts  of  chromium,  copper,  tin,  mercury,  and  molyb- 
denum; silicon;  sodium;  hemp  fabrics,  not  including  armure  fabrics,  bleached  or 
unbleached,  weighing  more  than  21%  kilogrammes  per  100  square  metres;  tungsten 
(metal)  in  any  form;  manufactures  of  zinc. 

While  the  general  authorization  of  exportation  without  licenses  is  withdrawn, 
applications  may  still  be  made  to  the  French  authorities  for  individual  permits  to 
export  the  above-named  goods. 


TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  INTERPRETATIONS. 


New  Zealand. 

(Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

EXPORTATION  OF  CHEESE  PROHIBITED  EXCEPT  TO  THE  BRITISH  GOVERNMENT. 

The  New  Zealand  Gazette  of  the  16th  January,  contains  copy  of  an  Order  in 
Council  of  that  date  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  cheese  to  any  destination,  except 
cheese  sold  and  consigned  to  H.M.  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Pro- 
vided that  this  prohibition  shall  not  extend  to  cheese  shipped  upon  any  vessel  with 
the  consent  of  a  collector  of  customs  as  stores  for  the  use  of  that  vessel.  This  Order 
in  Council  came  into  operation  on  January  17,  1917. 

It  is  also  provided  in  the  Order  in  Council  that  it  shall  not  revoke  or  affect  the 
Order  in  Council  of  October  13,  1916,  under  which  the  exportation  of  cheese  manufac- 
tured in  unlicensed  factories  is  prohibited. 


CUSTOMS  DECISIONS. 

The  Board  of  Trade  have  received  from  the  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  the 
Dominion  of  New  Zealand,  copy  of  Minister's  order  (D.  24),  dated  December  20,  1916, 
which  has  been  issued  by  the  New  Zealand  Customs  Department,  giving  decisions 
relative  to  the  classification  of  various  articles  under  the  Customs  Duties  Act. 

The  following  are  the  principal  decisions  contained  in  the  present  order,  viz.: — 

Rate  of  Import  Duty. 

On  Goods  the 
produce  or 
On  Foreign  manufacture 
Articles.  Tariff  Item.       Goods.  of  any  part 

of  the  British 
Dominions. 

Articles  and  materials  suited  only  for,  and  to 
be  used  solely  in,  the  fabrication  of  goods 
within  the  Dominion — 

Steel  sheets,  blue  planished   482  Free.  Free. 

Beads,  viz.,  imitation  pearl  or  similar  beads..   ..        127  30%  ad  val.       20%  ad  val. 

Gunstocks  sawn  to  shape   201  30%      "  20%  " 

Studs,  collar  or  shirt — 

As  fancy  goods   127  )         30%      "  20% 

As  jewellery   129  ) 

(According   to   the   material    from  which 
they  are  made.) 
Suit  cases  and  travelling  bags — 

Made  of  matting   108  30%      "  20% 

Made  of  imitation  leather  or  canvas   107  375%    "  25%  " 

[Note. — A  "  primage  duty  "  of  1  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  levied  on  all  the  above  goods  in 
accordance  with  the  "Finance  Act,  1915."  This  duty  is  payable  on  importation,  and  is  levied 
irrespective  of  whether  the  goods  are  otherwise  liable  to  duty  or  not.] 
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Australia. 

ADDITION  TO  LIST  OF  RECOGNIZED  MINOR  ARTICLES. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Australia  Gazette  of  December  28,  contains  copy  of  By- 
law No.  3a9,  which  has  been  issued  by  the  Commonwealth  Department  of  Trade  and 
Customs,  notifying  that  the  following  articles  may  be  admitted  into  the  Commonwealth 
as  "  minor  articles  99  when  for  use  in  the  manufacture  within  the  Commonwealth  of 
the  undermentioned  goods,  viz. : — 

For  bedsteads: — 

Rail  ball  knobs  or  buttons. 

The  duty  at  present  leviable  on  "  minor  articles  n  so  recognized  by  departmental 
by-laws,  on  their  importation  into  the  Commonwealth,  is  as  follows : — 
Under  the  British  Preferential  Tariff,  free. 
Under  the  General  Tariff,  5  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


NOTES  ON  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

GROWTH  OF  JAPANESE  TOY  TRADE. 

(United  States  Vice-Consul  William  R.  Langdon,  Yokohama,  in  Commerce  Reports.) 

Statistics  of  the  export  trade  of  Japan  for  the  past  five  years  show  how  great  has 
been  the  expansion  of  the  Japanese  toy  industry  during  that  period.  From  a  total  of 
$945,376  in  1912  and  $1,239,918  in  1913,  Japan's  toy  shipments  rose  to  $2,257,676  in 
1915  and  $3,808,550  in  1916,  distributed  in  the  two  last-named  years  as  follows : — 

Exported  to —  1915.  1916. 

United  States   $   548,153  $1,211,363 

Australia   259,495  476,052 

British  India   254,316  464,648 

United  Kingdom  ,  795,131  657,484 

Other  countries   400,581  999,003 

Total   $2,257,676  $3,808,550 


The  above  figures  include  packing  and  other  charges.  The  total  exports  of  toys 
to  the  United  States  as  declared  at  American  consulates  in  Japan  (not  including 
charges)  were.  In  1912,  $314,440;  in  1913,  $524,232;  in  1915,  $419,508  ;  in  1916, 
$1,090,490. 

Successful  Manufacture  of  Foreign-style  Toys. 

Amercian  buyers  at  present  in  Japan,  who  have  turned  to  this  country  for  the 
stock  of  cheap  toys  they  formerly  purchased  on  the  Continent,  are  almost  unanimous 
in  their  opinion  that  the  present  prosperity  of  the  Japanese  toy  industry  will  not  out- 
live the  war.  This  will  be  due  to  the  revival  of  the  European  toy  industry  and  also  to 
the  inferiority  of  the  Japanese  article.  It  must  not  be  thought,  however,  that  the 
Japanese  toy  export  trade  will  die  after  the  war.  Two  and  a  half  years  of  favourable 
conditions  under  which  to  develop  the  industry,  such  as  the  absence  of  foreign  com- 
petition, careful  instruction  by  foreign  buyers  as  to  the  needs  of  foreign  markets,  and 
supervision  by  foreign  experts  will  not  have  been  in  vain.  The  experience  gained 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war  will  undoubtedly  enable  the  Japanese  toy  makers  to 
retain  a  good  part  of  the  business  that  has  come  to  them  through  the  war,  especially 
in  the  lower  grades  of  toys,  which,  on  account  of  the  cheapness  of  labour  and  other 
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advantageous  circumstances,  they  can  produce  at  a  low  cost.  A  skilled  toy  maker, 
for  instance,  receives  a  daily  wage  of  but  75  sen  (37  cents),  and  overhead  charges  are 
extremely  low  because  many  of  the  toys  are  made  in  the  homes  of  the  workers. 

Under  the  guidance  of  foreign  experts,  the  Japanese  have  succeeded  in  producing 
porcelain  dolls  with  Caucasian  features.  Some  of  these  compare  favourably  with  the 
medium  grade  of  European  dolls.  In  mechanical  and  tin  toys  the  Japanese  have  been 
unsuccessful,  and  expert  opinion  is  that  after  the  war  fow  orders  for  them  will  be 
placed.  This  is  due,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  the  lack  of  materials  for  making  these 
toys,  and.  also  to  scant  experience  in  the  manufacture  of)  metal  articles  whose  mechan- 
ical precision  is  more  important  than  their  appearance.  Japanese  wooden  toys  are 
finding  favour  abroad.  These  wooden  toys,  curios,  and  puzzle  boxes  are  attractive  in 
design,  made  of  hardwood,  and  well  put  together.    The  outlook  in  this  line  is  good. 

TRADE  NOTES  OF  INTEREST. 

(British  Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

Measure  to  obtain  Supplies  of  Saccharine  in  Italy. 

The  British  Embassy  at  Rome  has  forwarded  a  translation  of  a  Decree,  dated  4th 
Eebruary,  published  in  the  Gazzetta  Ufficiale  of  12th  February,  which  empowers  the 
Minister  of  Finance,  inter  alia,  to  provide  and  to  place  on  sale  within  the  kingdom, 
saccharine  for  use  as  a  substitute  for  sugar.  Saccharine  may  be  provided  either  by 
importation,  or  by  manufacture  within  the  kingdom  on  the  State's  account  and  under 
the  permanent  supervision  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance.  Saccharine  imported  for  this 
purpose  is  to  be  admitted  duty-free. 

Stocks  and  Output  of  Sawn  Timber  and  Logs  in  Russia  (Finland). 

The  British  Consul  at  Helsingfors  (Mr.  H.  M.  Grove)  reports  that,  according  to 
a  recent  issue  of  the  Official  Gazette  of  Finland,  stocks  of  sawn  timber  in  Finland  on 
December  1  last  amounted  to  884,164  standards.  It  is  estimated  that  during  the  six 
months  from  December  1  to  May  31  next,  170,269  standards  will  be  sawn,  and  that 
stocks  will  amount  to  1,054,433  standards  on  June  1.  The  estimated  output  of  sawn 
timber  in  1917,  200,000  standards,  could  be  increased  but  for  the  fact  that  there  is 
no  accommodation  available  in  timber  yards. 

Stocks  of  logs  in  Finland  on  December  1  amounted  to  17,511,545  logs,  and  the 
estimated  felling  during  the  1916-17  winter  season  is  estimated  at  7,917,169  logs. 

The  annual  growth  of  timber  in  Finland  is  placed  at  35,194,832  cubic  metres  and 
the  annual  cutting  at  37,299,000  cubic  metres,  an  excess  of  over  2,000,000  cubic  metres 
over  the  annual  growth. 

Manufacture  of  Wood-pulp  for  Paper-making  from  the  Baobab  Tree  in  Portugal 

(Mozambique). 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  South  Africa  has  forwarded  an  extract  from 
the  Cape  Times  of  January  20,  which  states  that  the  exclusive  right  to  manufacture 
wood-pulp  for  paper-making  from  the  baobab  tree  in  Mozambique  has  been  granted 
to  a  Cape  Town  firm.  Works  must  be  started  within  two  years  from  the  date  of  the 
concession. 

Fruit  Production  in  Spain. 

The  February  issue  of  the  Boletin  de  las  Camaras  d.e  Gomercio  (Madrid)  contains 
the  following  notes  on  Spanish  fruit  production: — 

Oranges. — Amongst  the  fruits  of  Spain  oranges  take  the  first  place,  the  crop 
averaging  in  value  about  69,000,000  pesetas  annually.     The  eastern  provinces  are 


Cubic  metre  =  3 5 "3  cubic  feet. 
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responsible  for  80  per  cent  of  the  yield,  the  remainder  coming  from  Andalusia,  the 
Balearic  islands,  the  Canaries,  Catalonia,  and  La  Mancha.  The  genuine  orange 
region,  however,  is  confined  to  the  provinces  of  Valencia,  Castellon,  Alicante,  and 
Murcia. 

Almonds. — Next  in  order  of  importance  is  the  almond,  the  production  of  which 
represents  a  value  of  over  49,000,000  pesetas  annually.  Again  the  chief  producing 
regions  are  the  eastern  provinces  and  the  Balearic  islands,  followed  by  Andalusia, 
Aragon,  Rioja,  and  the  Canaries. 

Chestnuts. — The  crop  has  suffered  severely  in  recent  times  from  the  "  tinta " 
pest.  The  value  of  the  annual  production  is  now  about  19,000,000  pesetas,  Galicia, 
Asturias,  Navarras,  Vascongadas  and  part  of  the  province  of  Leon  being  the  chief 
producing  regions. 

Hazel  nuts. — Practically  the  whole  crop  is  produced  in  Catalonia,  especially  in 
che  province  of  Tarragona,  although  the  Asturias  is  also  a  producing  region.  The 
value  of  the  yield  averages  about  13,000,000  pesetas  annually. 

Apples. — The  crop  of  apples  is  valued  at  over  12,000,000  pesetas  annually,  the 
largest  quantities  being  harvested  in  the  Asturias  and  Galicia. 

Exports  of  Chilled  and  Frozen  Meat  in  1916  from  Brazil. 

The  Acting  British  Consul-General  at  Ilio  de  Janeiro  (Mr.  F.  E.  Drummond 
Hay,  M.V.O.)  has  furnished  under  date  January  16,  the  following  statistics  of  the 
quantity  and  value  of  chilled  and  frozen  meat  exported  from  Brazil  in  1916,  the 
figures  for  1915  being  added  for  purposes  of  comparison : — 


1915.  1916. 

To —                                      Quantity.         Value.  Quantity.  Value. 

Kilogs.      Milreis  paper.    Kilogs.  Milreis  paper. 

United  Kingdom                                  4,360,284        3,151,138        5,734,340  4,755,892 

France                                                     101,323            74,448        4,455,201  3,440,383 

Italy                                                     2,055,414        1,418.831  16,150,380  13,646,132 

United  States                                       1,996,949        1,477,182        2,486,009  1,998,677 

In  transit                                                                                       4,835,006  4,351,505 


Total   8,513,970        6,121,599      33,660,936  28,192,589 


Estimated  Production  of  Camphor  and  Camphor  Oil  in  1916-17  in  Japan  and  Formosa. 

The  British  Commercial  Attache  at  Yokohama  (Mr.  E.  F.  Crowe,  C.M.G.) 
reports  that  the  production  of  camphor  in  Japan  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1917, 
is  estimated  at  1,627,422  kin,  an  increase  of  26,607  kin  as  compared  with  the  actual 
yield  in  1915-16,  while  the  estimated  production  in  Formosa  amounts  to  5,014,743  kin, 
an  increase  of  394,561  kin  as  compared  with  the  actual  yield  in  the  preceding  year. 

The  production  of  camphor  oil  in  Japan  for  1916-17  is  estimated  at  3,210,494  kin, 
an  increase  of  209,073  kin  as  compared  with  the  actual  yield  in  1915-16;  the  estimated 
production  in  Formosa  is  7,827,560  kin,  or  946,3'28  kin  in  excess  of  the  actual  yield 
in  1915-16. 

Company  Formed  to  Work  Titanium  Iron  Ore  Deposits  in  Norway. 

According  to  the  National  Tidende  (Copenhagen)  of  February  11,  a  company 
has  lately  been  formed  in  Norway,  with  a  capital  of  4,000,000  kroner,  for  utilizing, 
mainly  for  the  production  of  dyes  and  pigments,  the  abundant  deposits  of  titanium 
iron  ore  which  occur  in  Norway.    The  first  factory  is  to  be  erected  at  Frederikstad. 

25  pesetas  =  £1  (par  rate). 

Kilog  —  2*2046  lb.  ;  milreis  paper  =  is.  at  current  rate  of  exchange. 
Kin  =  1*32  pound. 
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Company  Formed  for  Making  Fuel  from  Peat,  etc.,  in  Norway.. 

According  to  Tidens  Tegn  (Ohristiania)  of  February  21,  a  company  is  in  process 
of  formation  in  Norway  for  making  fuel  from  peat  by  the  Kosendahl  method.  The 
capital  of  the  company  is  to  be  between  600,000  and  1,000,000  kroner.  The  raw 
material  for  the  new  industry  will  be  chiefly  peat  from  the  extensive  Norwegian  moors, 
but  any  organic  material  may  be  used  which  is  sufficiently  abundant  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  factory,  e.g.,  wood  waste.  The  product  is  said  greatly  to  resemble 
English  coal.  Preliminary  experiments  have  been  conducted,  not  only  in  the  labora- 
tory, but  also  under  factory  conditions  on  a  small  scale,  and  the  product  is  stated  to 
have  been  satisfactorily  tested  in  Ohristiania  households. 

RUSSIAN  LEATHER  SITUATION. 

{United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 

The  leather  industry  was  confronted  with  many  problems,  the  most  important 
being  that  of  discovering  the  sources  of  skins  and  hides  suitable  for  manufacture  of 
sole  leather  and  speeding  up  the  production  of  the  latter.  The  attention  of  private 
parties  interested  as  well  as  Government  institutions  was  focused  on  these  questions 
from  the  very  beginning  of  the  war.  Russian  skins  have  always  been  considered  too 
light  for  sole  leather  and  were  used  mostly  for  uppers.  The  leather  industry  therefore 
was  in  no  small  way  dependent  upon  the  imports  of  heavy  skins  from  Australia  and 
South  America. 

Normal  Demand  and  Recent  Lack  of  Supplies. 

Russia  imported  about  1,200,000  such  skins  annually.  This  quantity,  together 
with  imports  of  sole  leather  and  footwear,  was  ample  to  satisfy  the  normal  demand 
for  footwear,  aggregating  40,000,000  to  50,000,000  pairs  yearly.  About  2,000,000 
pairs  represented  boots  for  the  army,  the  remainder  the  demand  of  the  internal 
markets  of  the  country.  -During  the  period  of  safe  navigation  in  1914,  Russia 
imported  approximately  one-third  of  the  normally  required  quantity  of  raw  skins 
from  America.  During  1915  and  1916  only  insignificant  quantities  were 
received.  Comparing  this  with  the  normal  demand  for  this  three-year  period  it  will 
be  readily  seen  that  the  shortage  of  raw  hides  exceeded  3,000,000  skins,  from  which  it 
would  be  possible  to  prepare  soles  and  heels  for  60,000,000  pairs  of  boots. 

The  demand  for  boots  and  shoes  meanwhile  had  practically  doubled,  while  the 
needs  of  the  army  reached  enormous  proportions.  The  inevitable  result  was  sharp 
advance  in  prices  in  raw  materials,  finished  sole  leather,  and  footwear. 

Organization  of  Leather  Market 

The  disorganized  condition  of  the  leather  market,  coupled  with  speculative  opera- 
tions in  hides  and  leather,  eventually  brought  about  Government  supervision.  On 
November  4,  1915,  a  special  leather  committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the  solution 
of  various  problems ;  among  them,  regulation  of  sales  of  raw  skins  and  finished  leather 
to  insure  tanneries  with  hides  and  shoe  factories  with  the  finished  product.  The  ques- 
tion of  equipping  the  factories  and  tanneries  with  tanning  acids  was  solved  by  the 
All-Russian  Association  of  Leather  Manufacturers,  which  undertook  to  supply  these 
requisites  at  reasonable  prices. 

Some  time  later  other  organizations  were  called  upon  to  assist.  Pursuant  to 
.instructions  of  the  Minister  of  War  and  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Industry,  prac- 
tically all  raw  hides  were  taken  over  by  Government  control.  The  duties  of  collecting 
the  hides  and  carrying  out  all  technical  operations  were  assigned  to  the  All-Russian 
Zemstvo  Union  and  the  Association  of  Leather  Manufacturers. 


Krone  =  Is.  l§d.  (par  rate). 
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Light  iS kins  Plentiful — Larger  Production — Buying  in  Country  Districts. 

As  opposed  to  the  condition  of  the  heavy  hide  market,  there  is  an  abundance  of 
light  skins,  such  as  pony-skins,  horsehides,  and  calf-skins.  According  to  estimates 
of  the  information  bureau  of  the  A;izhny  Novgorod  fair,  the  total  number  of  calf- 
skins in  the  country  is  10,000,000.  Since  these  skins  have  not  been  needed  by  the 
army  and  existing  conditions  make  it  almost  impossible  to  finish  them  into  chrome 
leather,  it  is  not  surprising  that  business  in  these  hides  was  not  active. 

The  remaining  skins  (sheep-skins,  etc.)  were  much  in  demand  by  both  the  popu- 
lation and  the  army,  and  the  quantities  used  doubled  during  the  last  year  when  com- 
pared with  1914  and  1915. 

Another  factor  worthy  of  note  is  the  constantly  increasing  production  of  factories 
and  tanneries.  In  1914  the  Siberian  factories  produced  400,000  semi-finished  skins, 
whereas  in  1916  these  same  factories  produced  over  600,000  semi-finished  light  skins, 

Of  the  many  peculiarities  connected  with  the  leather  situation  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  provincial  merchants,  both  Petrograd  and  Moscow 
lost  their  importance  as  leather  centres.  The  buyers  were  convinced  that  it  was  much 
more  difficult  to  make  suitable  purchases  in  either  of  these  cities  than  it  was  in  the 
country.  Even  the  merchants  and  footwear  manufacturers  of  Petrograd  and  Moscow 
are  sending  their  representatives  to  provincial  towns  to  make  purchases  of  hides  and 
skins,  which,  after  their  transport  to  Petrograd  or  Moscow,  are  either  used  for  manu- 
facturing purposes  or  sold  at  much  higher  prices. 

PAPER  AND  WOOD  PULP  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

(The  Paper  Maker.) 

The  prospects  of  extending  the  paper-making  industry  in  Australia  is  referred  to 
in  a  report  by  the  Inter-State  Commission  presented  to  Parliament  by  the  Minister 
of  Customs  a  few  weeks  ago.  In  a  preface  to  their  observations,  the  Commissioners 
point  out  that  the  manufacture  of  certain  papers  in  Australia  has  serious  natural 
difficulties  to  contend  with,  the  chief  of  which  is  that  for  all  the  better  classes  of  paper 
wood-pulp  is  the  essential  material,  and  this  is  not  yet  made  on  a  commercial  scale  in 
this  country  or  with  success,  either  as  to  quality  or  price.  A  Queensland  company 
made  application  to  the  Commission  for  tariff  consideration,  but  it  is  working  under 
unfavourable  conditions  as  compared  with  competitors  abroad.  The  Commissioners 
state  that  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  industry  may  be  successfully  developed,  but  they 
are  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  futile  to  extend  special  encouragement  unless  the 
raw  material  is  available  and  unless  there  is  a  reasonable  possibility  of  supplying 
locally  a  fair  proportion,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  Australian  requirements.  It  is  urged 
that  further  efforts  should  be  made  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  waste  forest  vegetation 
represented  a  source  of  industrial  wealth.  Attention  should  be  given  to  the  question 
of  making  pulp  from  grasses.  As  a  stimulus  to  practical  commercial  effort,  an  increase 
in  the  rate  of  bounty  on  the  .market  value  of  vegetable  pulp  for  paper-making  from  15 
to  30  per  cent  is  suggested.  As  no  wood-pulp  is  made  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
Commissioners  take  the  view  that  any  extra  duty  imposed  for  preference  would  add 
to  the  cost  of  local  manufactures  in  which  the  material  is  used. 

Summarized,  the  Commission's  recommendations  with  regard  to  paper  are  as 
follows : — 

Wrapping,  blotting,  cartridge  paper,  paper  felt  and  carpet  felt,  no  increase  in 
duty;  strawboard,  £2  a  ton  general,  £1  10s.  preference;  fibre  board  and  flaxite,  no 
alteration;  paper  boards,  £3  ton  general,  £2  ton  preference;  cardboard  boxes  and 
cartons,  45  per  cent  general,  35  per  cent  preference;  paper  bags,  British  preference 
of  5  per  cent  on  ad  valorem  rates;  manufactured  stationery,  increase  from  30  per  cent 
general  and  25  per  cent  preference  to  40  per  cent  general  and  30  per  cent  preference; 
account  and  letter  books,  45  per  cent  general,  35  per  cent  preference;  envelopes, 
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increase  from  30  per  cent  general  and  25  per  cent  preference  to  40  and  30  per 
cent  respectively;  calendar  backs,  almanacs,  show  cards  and  wall  pockets,  increase 
to  40  per  cent  general;  playing  cards,  3s.  6d.  per  dozen  packs  general,  3s.  dozen  prefer- 
ence; beaver  board,  special  duty  of  30  per  cent,  the  same  as  three-ply;  magazines, 
supplements,  books  and  novels  (at  present  free),  no  alteration;  Christmas  cards, 
increase  from  30  per  cent  general  and  25  per  cent  preference  to  40  and  30  per  cent 
respectively. 

With  regard  to  paper  manufactures  generally,  the  Commission  reports  that  no 
reason  was  shown  to  it  which  would  justify  an  increase  in  duty  except  an  increase  in 
the  general  rate  of  5  per  cent,  so  as  to  afford  preference  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  RUSSIAN  WATERWAYS. 

(L'Economiste  Europeen,  March  9.) 

The  Russian  Government  is  planning  a  complete  reorganization  of  its  inland 
waterways,  which  is  expected  to  be  finished  by  1930.  The  project  includes  the 
improvement  of  existing  and  the  construction  of  new  waterways  and  ports,  the  utiliza- 
tion of  waterfalls  for  the  production  of  electrical  power,  improvement  of  conditions 
of  navigation,  drainage  works,  etc.  The  cost  of  the  works  is  estimated  at  946,000,000 
roubles  ($487,000,000  at  the  normal  exchange  rate  of  $0-515  to  the  rouble).  It  is 
intended  to  ask  public  organizations,  principally  the  zemstvos,  to  contribute  part  of 
the  expenses. 

GENERAL  TRADE  NOTES. 

(British  Export  Gazette.) 

.  An  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  been  formed  in  London. 
A  British  Chamber  ofi  Commerce  has  been  established  at  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil. 
Mr.  John  Hodge,  M.P.,  British  Minister  of  Labour,  predicts  an  after-war  trade 
boom. 

A  combination  of  Chinese  merchants  propose  to  organize  direct  trade  between 
China  and  all  the  principal  foreign  countries. 

Italy  is  endeavouring  to  supply  England  with  fancy  goods,  metal  manufactures, 
and  leather  wares  of  the  same  class  as  formerly  supplied  by  Germany — one  of  the 
many  Italian  efforts  to  develop  trade  with  Great  Britain. 

As  many  as  43  new  steamship  companies  were  formed  in  Norway  last  year. 

Butter  and  margarine  are  being  temporarily  admitted  into  Sweden  duty  free. 

The  restrictions  on  the  importation  of  borax  and  boron  compounds  into  Norway 
have  been  cancelled. 

The  railway  systems  of  Russia  and  Sweden  are  being  linked  up  by  the  construc- 
tion of  a  bridge  over  the  Tornea  river.  Traffic  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia  will 
thereby  be  greatly  facilitated. 

A  congress  has  just  been  held  at  Montevideo  to  determine  the  best  means  to 
ensure  the  preservation  and  development  of  the  agricultural  and  cattle  industries  of 
Uruguay,  and  to  counteract  the  persistence  of  drought. 

Large  reserves  of  asbestos  are  actually  developed  and  in  sight  at  Koegas  and 
Westerberg,  CP. 

The  richest  deposits  of  asbestos  so  far  opened  up  to  any  considerable  extent  in 
South  Africa  are  those  at  Koegas,  on  the  Orange  river. 

There  are  assured  deposits  of  asbestos  in  South  Africa  more  than  adequate  to 
meet  any  expansion  of  the  market  that  can  reasonably  be  anticipated. 

Goods  valued  at  £34,695,529  were  imported  into  South  Africa  in  the  first  ton 
months  of  1916  against  £24,917,539  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1915. 

The  total  exports  of  beef  from  South  Africa  for  the  eleven  months  of  1916  ending 
November  last  amounted  to  115,992  quarters,  which,  roughly,  represent  12,000  head  of 
cattle. 
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The  Transvaal  Vinegar  Works,  Pretoria's  newest  industry,  can  turn  out  100 
gallons  per  diem.  Previously  all  the  vinegar  consumed  in  the  Transvaal  was  imported, 
although  the  raw  materials  were  to  be  had  on  the  spot. 

Bottles  and  jars  to  the  value  of  £223,357  were  shipped  to  South  Africa  from  the 
United  Kingdom  in  1915,  against- £267,468  in  1914;  Sweden,  £162,716,  against  £75,022; 
and  the  United  States,  £69,255,  against  £46,860.  Germany's  trade  in  these  lines  was 
worth  £78,443  in  1914. 

ARTIFICIAL  SUNSHINE  FOR  AGRICULTURE. 

(United  States  Vice-Consul  Hamilton  C.  Claihomc,  Bradford,  England,  in  Commerce 

Keports.) 

Among  numerous  efforts  toward  intensive  cultivation  of  land  and  increased  pro- 
ductivity of  crops  in  England,  perhaps  none  is  more  interesting  than  the  subsidized 
experiment  in  growing  cereals  and  other  field  crops  with  the  assistance  of  overhead 
electric  current.  The  experiments  with  electrical  discharge  as  affecting  agriculture 
will  be  supervised  and  the  results  tabulated  by  Prof.  V.  H.  Blackmail,  professor  of 
plant  physiology  and  pathology  at  South  Kensington,  a  special  grant  having  been 
made  by  the  development  commissioners  for  this  research  work,  which  is  to  be  carried 
out  at  Huntington  Court  Farm,  near  Hereford. 

Prof.  Blackmail  is  reported  to  have  said  that  the  purpose  of  the  experiments  "  is 
to  carry  to  a  larger  scale  the  successful  work  which  has  been  done  during  the  last  few 
years  near  JJumtries,  where  in  1916  an  increase  of  about  50  per  cent  in  grain  and  85 
per  cent  in  straw  was  obtained  on  oats  as  a  result  from  overhead  electrical  discharge. 
This  was  on  a  small  scale — 1  acre  only.  At  Huntington  Court  Farm  we  shall  experi- 
ment with  40  or  50  acres  of  cereal  and  other  field  crops." 

The  London  Daily  Mail  for  March  5,  1917,  contained  the  following  regarding  the 
proposed  experiment : — 

One  reason  why  Hereford  was  selected  is  that  the  electric  main  runs  out  rather 
far  from  the  town,  and  some  of  the  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood  already  use  elec- 
tricity for  driving  their  machines.    One  milks  his  cows  by  an  electric  device. 

The  main  has  to  be  extended  onJy  another  mile  to  reach  the  farm,  and  as  soon 
as  we  can  obtain  a  certain  type  of  machine  which  we  need  we  will  get  to  work.  That 
may  be  in  a  month  or  six  weeks  from  now.  The  Hereford  corporation  are  taking  a 
great  interest  in  the  enterprise. 

Associated  with  Prof.  Blackman  in  the  experiments  will  be  Mr.  I.  Jorgensen,  a 
Danish  electrical  engineer,  who,  becoming  interested  in  the  effect  of  electricity  on 
crops,  came  to  this  country  to  see  what  was  being  done.  For  some  time  he  worked 
with  Prof.  Priestly  at  Leeds  University,  but  latterly  has  been  with  Prof.  Blackman 
at  South  Kensington. 

NEW  ZEALAND. 

PROPOSED  HYDRO-ELECTRIC  POWER  INSTALLATIONS  IN  NORTH  ISLAND. 

{Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

According  to  a  statement  made  by  the  New  Zealand  Minister  of  Public  Works, 
and  reported  in  the  local  press,  extracts  from  which  have  been  forwarded  by  the 
British  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  Dominion,  investigations  are  being  made  in  con- 
nection with  proposals  to  install  hydro-electric  power  in  the  North  Island.  It  is  thought 
that  three  generating  stations  will  be  necessary  on  account  of  the  large  and  rough  area 
over  which  it  would  be  essential  to  run  transmission  wires.  Surveys  are  being  made 
in  the  Auckland  district  for  the  purpose  of  harnessing  the  Waikato  river;  the  other 
two  stations  will  probably  be  located  in  the  Manawatu  and  Waikaremoano  districts. 
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In  this  connection  it  is  further  stated  that  at  a  conference  held  recently  of  about  a 
dozen  local  bodies  in  the  Auckland  district,  including  the  North  Shore  boroughs,  it 
was  unanimously  decided  to  urge  the  Government  to  provide  hydro-electric  power  in 
the  province  of  Auckland,  owing  to  its  substantial  increase  of  population  and  rapid 
development.  It  was  stated  that  if  an  up-to-date  scheme,  costing  from  £200,000  to 
£300,000,  were  introduced,  a  saving  of  no  less  than  £50,000  a  year  could  be  effected  in 
Auckland  and  suburbs. 


CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 

Quantity  of  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators, 
and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 


Prepared  by  Inspection  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


Week  ending  April  20,  1917. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 
Bushels. 

"1  0Q7  90J. 
1  ,  Jvi  ,Z;'4 

213,234 
304,464 
188,162 
196,221 
2,193,970 
521,386 
380,424 
459,829 
224,224 

2,266,114 
116,675 
516,500 
101,331 

Barley. 

Flax. 

Totals. 

Fort  W  illiam — 
p  p  it 

Bushels. 

4,777,063 
1.110,970 

915,438 
1,008,718 
1,056.149 
3,255,656 
1,288,251 

873,879 
1,089,170 

755,488 

4,649,018 
319,653 
2,017,037 
89,245 

Bushels. 

947  Q97 
7fl  AftQ 

35,390 

Aft  97.1 
4U,<s<  4 

24,928 
141,216 
94,540 
26,155 

4t),OiM 

'OA, 105 

416,405 
29,783 
85,610 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

7,022,184 
1,558,728 
1,485,884 
1,297,154 
1,834,457 
5,674,828 
1,904,177 
1,343,868 
1,595,390 
1,086,499 

7,493,350 
619,095 

2,769,816 
190,576 

Consolidated  Elevatur  Co  

1 04,'JZD 

Western  Terminal  Elevator  Co  

G.T.  Pacific  

Grain  Growers'  Grain  Co-.  

557,159 
83,986 

Fort  William  Elevator  Co  

Eastern  Terminal  Elevator  Co  

irort  Arthur — 
Port  Arthur  Elevator  Co  

Tk      IT              0_.  /~t. . 

Dominion  Government  Elevator  . 

63,410 

04,0o4 

161,813 
10J,:Jo4 
loUjOoy 

Calgary  Dom.  Govt.  Elevator  

Vancouver  Dom.  Govt.  Elevator  

23,265,735 

1,085,698 
2,131,007 
821,654 
7,709 

4,049,068 

9,679,828 

596, 121 
770,094 
1,244,735 
55,121 

2,666,371 

1,311,171 

34,333 
22,431 
113,985 

1,619,272 
176,698 

1  ft  1  997 

12,206 

35,876,006 

1,893,150 
3,030,769 
2,192,580 
62,830 

7,179,329 

Total  Interior  Terminal  Elevators. . 

170,749 

293,141 

Midland— 

48,885 

43,885 
5,961 
156,207 
338,750 

65,405 
123,231 

39,731 

144,992 
58,295 
141,205 

767,686 
845,187 
441,494 
166,240 
168,215 
26,787 

5,961 
6.766 
281,721 

8l',394 
31,256 

'"H419 
11,427 

Tiffin,  O.T.P   

149,441 
31,196 
65,405 
41,837 

8,475 

144,992 
43,876 
129,778 

Port  McNicol  

25,830 

Goderich  Elevator  Transit  Co  ... .  ... 

Western  Canada  Flour  Mills  Co.,  Ltd.  1 
Kingston—                         Goderich  J 

Montreal  Transportation  Co  

Commercial  Elevator  Co  

Montreal — 

378,894 
251,121 
8,200 
6,165 
98,453 
26,787 

355,255 
511,078. 
345,435 
157,581 
44,607 

33,537 
82,988 
87,659 
2,494 
25,155 

No.  2  

Montreal  Warehousing  Co  

Quebec  Harbour  Commissioners  

West  St.  John,  N.B  

Halifax,  N.S   

Total  Public  Elevators.  ...... 

257,863 

1,202,567 

2,077,841 

3,538,271 

28,517,370 

14,424,040 

1,739,783 

1,912,413 

46,593,606 
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Grades  of  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  and  Public  Elevators  in  the  East  for  the  Week  ended 
April  20,  1917. 


rira  nAQ 
Vx  I  Mill  us. 

Terminals. 

Interior 
Terminal 

nil  a  vq  fnra 

Public 
Elevators, 
Eastern 
Division. 

Totals. 



Wheat- 
No.  2  Hard  

Bushels. 

Bushels 

Bushels 

26,787 

Bushels. 

26,787 
15,007 
2,717,050 
5,313,826 
5,123,272 
4,080,163 
274,968 
148,114 

No.  1  „   

15,007 
2,063,324 
3,925,891 
3,984,993 
3,411,373 

443,1*8 
1,107, 4 -i 

868,908 
582,055 
261,117 

210,588 
220,451 

No.  2   

No.  3   

269,371 
86,735 

No.  4  Wheat  

No.  5  „   

13,851 
32,346 
343488 

No.  6  

115,708 
610,598 

Other  

9,775,902 

10,728,938 

Totals  

23,376,490 

4,049,068 

1,202,567 

28,428,125 

Wheat  afloat  

89,245 

89,245 

Totals  

23,265,735 

4,040,068 

1,202,567 

28,517,370 

Oats- 
Extra  No.  1  C.W  

14,541 
37,074 
649,418 
236,954 
885,660 
363,53!) 
104,930 
374,255 

14,541 
54,129 
3,638,475 
1,407,770 
2,652,257 
539,703 
233,774 
5,782,060 

No.  1  C.W  

15,845 
2,491,741 
826,689 
1,413,847 

1^210 
497,316 

No.  2  h   

No.  3     h    . 

Ex.  No.  1  Feed  

344,127 
352,750 
176,164 
128,844 
577,430 

No.  lFeed  

No.  2  „   

Other  

4,830,375 

9,578,497 

2,666,371 

2,077,841 

14,322,709 

101,331 

101,331 

Totals    

9,679,828 

2,666,371 

2,077,841 

14,424,040 

Barley — 

No.  3  extra  O.W  

No.  3  C.W  

217,531 

33,059 
113,519 
7,270 
4,080 
12,821 

1,909 
166,207 
34,989 
16,423 
38,335 

252,499 

No.  4  n   

589,781 
291,506 
81,473 
130,880 

869,507 
333,765 
101,976 
182,036 

Feed  

Other  

Totals  

1,311,171 

170,749 

257,863 

1,739,783 

Flax- 

1,147,740 
326,155 
93  201 

197,644 
52,456 
32  575 

1,345,384 
378,611 
125  776 
'627 

No.  2  C.W   ..   

No  3  " 

'627 
9,839 

Other    ,  

52,176 

62,015 

Totals  

1,619,272 

293,141 

1,912,413 

Corn  

35,876,006 

7,179,329 

3,538,271 

46,593,606 
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Quantity  of  Wheat  and  other  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  Public  Elevators  in  the  East  and  Afloat,  on  April  20, 
1917,  with  comparisons  for  three  years. 


Wheat. 

Other  Grain. 

Totals. 

Bushels. 

35,685,430 
190,576 
7,179,329 
3,538,271 

April  20,  1917. 

Totals  

Bushels. 

23,176,490 
89,245 
4,049,068 
1,202,567 

Bushels. 

12,508,940 
101,331 
3,130,261 
2,335,704 

28,517,370 

18,076,236 

46,593,606 

April  20,  1916. 

Totals  

27,693,999 
5,447,085 
2,654,323 

12,291,903 
2,239,789 
2,924,863 

39,985,902 
7,686,874 
5,579,186 

35,795,407 

17,456,555 

53,251,962 

April  22,  1915. 

Totals  

11,099,746 
483,665 
794,881 

5,544,565 
535,959 
1,226,100 

16,644,311 
1,019,021 
2,020,981 

12,378,292 

7,306,624 

19,684,913 

April  23,  1914. 

16,155,131 
667,185 

13,327,820 
2,277,688 

29,482,951 
2,944,873 

16,822,316 

15,605,508 

32,427,824 

Receipts  and  Shipments  of  the  Different  Kinds  of  Grain  at  Fort  William  and 
Port  Arthur  during  the  Seven  Months  ended  March  31,  1917. 


Receipts. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Flax. 

Total. 

September,  1916  

October  m   

Bush. 

14,817,275 
18,217,169 
21,397,539 
23,364,855 
6,854,42°> 
2,483,327 
2,762,192 

Bush. 

7,480,125 
5,357,399 
6,901,599 
9,971,949 
3,505,726 
680,172 
1,125,086 

Bush. 

1,342,695 
1,185,478 
1,115,218 
1,253,771 
340,319 
66,564 
74,008 

Bush. 

1,406,068 
211,435 
921,459 

1,192,496 
346,514 
131,178 
179,021 

Bush. 

25,076,163 
24,971,481 
30,335,815 
35,783,071 
11,046,982 
3,361,781 
4,140,307 

89,926,780 

35,022,056 

5,378,053 

4,388,711 

134,715,600 

Shipments. 

September,  1916  

October  »   

November  n  

January,  1917  

10,389,377 
13,775,613 
16,356,077 
21,160,906 
1,790,182 
1,458,335 
2,187,415 

5,796,852 
3,255,950 
5,285,940 
6,113,276 
1,121,314 
954,425 
2,241,009 

918,342 
789,175 
904,694 
1,337,520 
48,318 
24,907 
9(1,967 

471,796 
680,459 
190,475 
1,160,513 
108,817 
66,259 
117,408 

17,576,3(57 
18,501,197 
22.737,195 
29,772,215 
3,068,631 
2,503,926 
4,642,791 

67,117,905 

24,768,775 

4,119,923 

2,795,727 

98,802,330 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES. 

tfince  the  publication  of  the  last  Weekly  Bulletin  there  hare  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  relating  to  Canadian  trade.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Inquiries  Branch,  Thh 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa/'  Or  The  Secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto,  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at 
London,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Kingston,  Brandon,  Halifax,  Montreal,  Quebec,  St. 
John,  Sherbrooke,  Vancouver,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Saskatoon, 
Regina,  Winnipeg  Industrial  Bureau,  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal  and 
Moncton,  N.B. 

Please  Quote  the  Reference  Number  when  requesting  Addresses. 


CANADIAN  EXPORTERS'  NOTE. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  prohibited  list  of  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom 
is  subject  to  change  at  any  time,  Canadian  exporters  should  communicate  with  the 
Deputy  Minister,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  before  making 
arrangements  to  ship  any  of  the  subjoined  articles  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

See  list  of  Prohibited  Imports  into  Great  Britain  page  645  of  Weekly  Bulletin 
No.  690. 


791.  Wood  flour. — An  English  firm  require  supplies  of  wood  flour  or  wood  meal 
to  be  used  in  the  production  of  explosives  and  linoleum.  They  could  take  from  500 
to  1,000  tons  monthly  at  the  present  time  provided  quality  and  price  are  satisfactory. 

792.  Refined  copper,  lead  and  zinc. — A  London  metallurgist  wishes  to  secure  the 
agencies  of  Canadian  producers  of  copper,  lead  and  zinc. 

793.  Canadian  steam  coal. — A  London  company  wishes  to  get  into  touch  with 
Canadian  producers  of  steam  coal  prepared  to  contract  for  shipment  of  large  quanti- 
ties to  Italy. 

794.  Lumber. — A  large  firm  of  wholesale  lumber  dealers  in  Philadelphia  which 
has  been  established  for  thirty  years  wishes  to  secure  supplies  of  pine  and  spruce 
lumber  in  Eastern  Canada  and  supplies  of  Pacific  Coast  woods  from  British  Columbia. 

795.  Representation  in  Russia. — A  young  Russian  who  is  a  member  of  the 
Russo-British  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Petrograd  has  recently  been  in  Canada  and 
has  arranged  with  a  number  of  Canadian  manufacturers  to  represent  them  in  Russia 
immediately  after  the  close  of  the  war.  He  wishes  to  secure  representation  of  other 
lines  of  Canadian  manufacture  before  leaving  for  Russia.  He  is  thoroughly  familiar 
vvith  the  English  language  and  how  business  is  transacted  in  both  countries,  and  is 
fully  conversant  with  trade  conditions  in  the  various  markets  in  the  Russian  Empire. 

796.  Agencies  in  the  British  West  Indies. — A  commission  agent  and  general 
merchant  in  the  island  of  Montserrat,  B.W.I.,  wishes  to  arrange  with  Canadian  manu- 
facturers for  agencies  for  the  British  West  Indies. 
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797.  Paper. — A  London  firm  are  anxious  to  get  into  touch  with  a  Canadian  mill 
in  a  position  to  make  paper  of  any  kind  (news,  book,  bonds,  writings  or  wrappings) 
for  export  direct  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  where  they  have  six  branches  and  a 
unique  selling  organization. 

798.  Flour. — A  Liverpool  firm  who  are  large  buyers  of  low-grade  American  flour 
ask  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters. 

799.  Maize  flour. — A  Liverpool  firm  offer  to  do  business  with  exporters  of  the 
above. 

800.  Dried  fruits. — A  Liverpool  firm  ask  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  exporters  of 
the  above  with  experience  in  shipping  to  England.  They  would  prefer  not  to  do 
business  direct  with  evaporators. 

801.  Ores  and  minerals. — A  Liverpool  firm  offer  to  act  as  agents  for  exporters 
of  ores  and  minerals. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 


Annual  Report. 

•Part      I. — Canadian  Trade.     {Price,  70  cents.) 

Imports  into  and  Exports  from  Canada. 
(Itemized  and  General  Statements.) 

•Part     II. — Canadian  Tradb.-    (Price,  15  cents.) 

1.  With  France. 

2.  With  Germany. 

3.  With  United  Kingdom. 

4.  With  United  States. 

•Part  III. — Canadian  Trade.     (Price,  SO  cents.) 

With  British  and  Foreign  Countries. 

(Except  France,  Germany,  United  Kingdom  and  United  States.) 

•Part    IV. — Miscellaneous  Information.     (Price,  5  cent*.) 
Bounties. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act,  Administration  of. 

Lumber  and  Staple  Products. 

Revenue  and  Expenditure  of  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Statistical  Record  Of  the  Progress  of  Canada. 
Tonnage  tables. 

•Part     V. — Grain  Statistics.     (Price,  ts  cents.) 

•Part    VI. — Subsidized  Steamship  Service.    (Price,  SO  cents.) 

•Part  VII. — Trade  or  British  and  Foreign  Countries.    (Price,  35  cents.) 

Monthly  Reports. 

Census  and  Statistics.  (Free.) 
•Trade  and  Commerce.     (Price,  £0  cents.) 

Weekly  Bulletin.  (Free.) 

(Circulated  within  Canada  only.) 

Containing  Reports  "of  Trade  Commissioners  and  General  Trade  Information- 
Supplements  to  Weekly  Bulletin.  (Free.) 

Trade  of  China  and  Japan. 

Russian  Trade. 

Directory  of  Russian  Importers. 

The  German  War  and  its  relation  to  Canadian  Trade. 

Handbook  for  Export  to  South  America. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

Toy  Making  in  Canada. 

The  Timber  Import  Trade  of  Australia. 

Export  Directory  of  Canada.  {Free.) 

Directory  of  Foreign  Importers.  (Free.) 

Canada  and  the  British  West  Indies.  (Free.) 

Canada,  the  Country  of  the  Twentieth  Century.     (Price,  $1.00.) 

•Canada  Year-Book.    (Prioe,  $1.00.) 

•Census  Returns.     (Price  of  volumes  vary.) 

•Criminal  Statistics.    (Price,  U  cents.) 

Grain  Inspection  in  Canada.  (Free.) 

List  of  Licensed  Elevators.  (Free.) 

•  May  be  had  at  the  prices  indicated  upon  application  to  the  King's  Printer,  Ottawa. 
Publications  marked  Free  may  be  had  by  those  interested  on  application  to  the  Depart  - 
meat  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
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COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE. 


Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
hy  Canadian  exporters  with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names 
and  addresses  of  trade  representatives.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f  at  foreign  port. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 

B.  S.  Webb,  Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos  Aires. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia. 

D.  H.  Ross,  address  for  letters — Box  140 
G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office — Stock  Exchange 
Building,  Melbourne.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados,  agent 
also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British  Guiana. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  13  Nanking  Road,  Shanghai. 
Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

A  T.  Quilez,  Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Lonja  del  Commercio,  Apartado  1290, 
Havana.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

France. 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17 
and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris. 
Cable  Address,  Stadacona. 

Japan. 

E.  F.  Crowe,  Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, P.O.  Box  109,  Yokohama.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

Holland. 

Ph.  Geleerd,  Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Zuidblaak  26,  Rotterdam.  Cable 
Adress,  Watermill. 


Newfoundland. 

W.  B.  Nicholson,  Bank  of  Montreal  Build- 
ing, Water  street,  St.  John's.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Russia. 

C.  F.  Just,  Canadian  Government  Commer- 
cial Agent,  Alexandrinskaia,  plosch  9, 
Petrograd,  Russia. 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Government  Com- 
mercial Agent,  Bukhgolza  Ulitza  No.  4, 
Omsk,  Siberia. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Norwich  Union  Buildings, 
Cape  Town.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom. 

Harrison   Watson,    Sub-division    E.C.    2,  73 

Basinghall  street,  London,   E.C,  England. 

Cable  Address,  Sleighing,  London. 
J.    E.    Ray,    Central    House,  Birmingham. 

Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
J.  Forsyth    Smith,    Acting    Canadian  Trade 

Commissioner,    87   Union  street,  Glasgow, 

Scotland.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 
F.    A.   C    Blckerdike,   4   St.   Ann's  Square, 

Manchester.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 
J.   Forsyth   Smith,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North 

John  St.,  Liverpool.     Cable  Address,  Can- 

ti  acorn. 

N.  D.  Johnston,  Sun  Building,  Clare  street, 
Bristol.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 


Australia. 

B.    Millln,    The  Royal    Exchange  Building, 
Sydney,  N.S.W. 

British  West  Indies. 
Fid  gar  Tripp,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad 

Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
R.  H.  Curry,  Nasseau,  Bahamas. 


Norway  and  Denmark. 

C.   E.   Sontum,   Grubbegd,   No.   4,  Christiania, 
Norway.    Cable  Addresses,  Sontums. 

Spain. 

J.  F.  Roberts,  care  British  Consulate  General, 
Barcelona. 
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CANADIAN  HIGH  COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 
United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary.  17  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W.,  England.    Cable  Address  Dominion, 
London, 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of  the 
more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the  Foreign 
Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  give  information  to  Canadians  who  wish  to  consult 
them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 


Brazil: 

Bahia,  British  Consul. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  British  Consul  General. 

Chile: 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul  General. 

Colombia: 

Bagota,  British  Consul  General. 

Ecuador: 

Quitto,  British  Consul  General 
Guayquill,  British  Consul. 

Egypt: 

Alexandria,  British  Consul  General. 

France: 

Havre,  British  Consul  General. 
Marseilles,  British  Consul  General 

India: 

Calcutta,  Director  General  of  Commercial 
Intelligence. 

Italy: 

Genoa,  British  Consul  General 
Milan,  British  Consul 

Mexico: 

Mexico,  British  Consul  General 


Netherlands: 

Amsterdam,  British  Consul. 

Panama: 

Colon,  British  Consul. 
Panama,  British  Vice-Consul 

Peru: 

Lima,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Portugal: 

Lisbon,  British  Consul. 

Russia: 

Moscow,  British  Consul  General. 
Petrograd,  British  Consul. 
Vladivostock,  British  Consul. 
Odessa,  British  Consul  General. 

Spain: 

Barcelona,  British  Consul  General 
Madrid,  British  Consul 

Sweden: 

Stockholm,  British  Consul. 

Switzerland: 

Geneva,  British  Consul. 

Uruguay: 

Monte  Video,  British  Vice-Consul 

Venezuela: 

Caracas,  British  Vice-Consul. 
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The  Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

The  purpose  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  is  to  promote  the  sale  of 
Canadian  products  abroad  and  to  provide  Canadian  Manufacturers  and  exporters 
with  information  regarding  trade  conditions  and  opportunities  in  countries  in 
which  Canadian  goods  are  likely  to  find  a  market. 

The  Department  gathers,  compiles  and  publishes  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin  and 
supplements  thereto  a  large  volume  of  useful  commercial  information.  Persons 
desiring  it  and  interested  in  Canadian  production  or  export  may  have  their  names 
placed  on  the  regular  mailing  list  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa.  There  is  no  subscription  to  the  Weekly  Bulletin  but  its 
circulation  is  strictly  confined  to  Canada. 

The  Department  invites  correspondence  from  Canadian  manufacturers  and 
exporters  upon  all  trade  matters. 


New  Canadian  Industries. 

If  you  know  of  any  new  industry  being  started  in  Canada  at  any  time,  write 
to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch,  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa,  giving  particulars  thereof. 


[If  extracts  are  Published  the  source  should  be  mentioned.] 
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SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
{Mr.  W.  J.  Egan.) 

Cape  Town,  March  7,  1917. 

IRON   AND  BRASS  BEDSTEADS. 

The  imports  of  bedsteads  into  South  Africa  for  the  twelve  months  of  1916  was 
to  a  value  of  $400,000,  an  increase  of  $224,000  over  the  imports  for  the  year  1915. 
The  average  annual  imports  covering  a  period  of  five  years  is  $364,800,  and  as  fully 
90  per  cent  of  these  imports  are  for  iron,  steel  or  brass  bedsteads,  this  is  an  article 
which  should  be  of  special  interest  to  Canadian  manufacturers. 

The  figures  of  imports  from  the  United  States  in  iron  bedsteads  for  1916  are  not 
in  hand,  but  it  can  safely  be  estimated  as  not  less  than  $140,000,  while  in  the  years 
1913  and  1914  it  averaged  only  $10,750  and  in  1915  increased  to  $18,300. 

The  increased  imports  of  1916  are  due  to  the  fact  that  some  American  manufac- 
turers have  seized  the  opportunity  which  presented  itself  owing  to  poor  deliveries  from 
the  United  Kingdom  due  to  war  conditions.  Towards  the  end  of  1914  the  American 
manufacturers  consigned  to  their  agents  big  stocks.  They  advertised  the  line  in  the 
daily  press  and  in  that  way  have  made  big  headway. 

The  bed  which  sells  in  quantities  is  known  as  a  combination  iron  bed.  Any  bed 
of  a  similar  pattern  which  is  illustrated  in  Weekly  Bulletins  Nos.  624  and  664,  will 
find  a  good  market  here.  This  bed  sells  in  three  sizes,  2  feet  6  inches,  3  feet,  and 
3  feet  6  inches.  The  tubular  iron  used  in  these  beds  varies  from  lik-inch  to  1^-inch. 
Height  of  head,  36  inches,  and  height  of  foot,  26  inches. 

The  next  best  sellers  are  the  single  and  double  beds,  which  are  enamelled  finish, 
and  the  plain  patterns  such  as  are  made  in  Canada  will  find  a  good  market  in  South 
Africa. 

The  English  pattern  of  enamelled  bed  with  some  brass  trimmings,  such  as  shown 
in. illustrations  ISTos.  6  and  7  of  Weekly  Bulletin  Eo.  684,  is  a  good  seller. 

Packing  of  Iron  Bedsteads. 

The  combination  and  other  cheap  metal  beds  are  packed  in  nests  of  six,  eight, 
and  ten,  according  to  size  and  weight.  These  are  nested,  ends  reversed,  so  as  to  save 
as  much  space  as  possible.  The  English  style  of  packing  is  illustrated  in  diagrams 
1  and  2  on  following  page.  The  covering  of  this  parcel  is  a  cheap  jute  cloth,  some- 
times known  as  burlap  or  plain  hessian.  This  is  laced  or  sewn  down  the  centre  and 
the  top  and  bottom  of  the  package  is  covered  with  a  thin  black  metal  sheet ;  these  are 
secured  by  bolts  at  the  corners.    This  is  found  to  be  a  good  packing  for  these  goods. 

The  better  beds,  enamelled,  fancy  and  others  than  black,  are  protected  with  wood 
wool  or  excelsior.  They  are  also  nested  to  save  every  inch  of  space  and  the  jute  cover- 
ing is  similar  to  the  other  parcel.    Instead  of  the  metal  sheet,  the  custom  is  to  crate 
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these  with  cross-bars  of  wood  as  shown  in  the  illustration.  The  fancy  beds  shipped 
in  this  parcel  are  usually  in  one-half  dozens,  three  and  three  and  all  fittings  between 
the  two  sets. 

For  a  time  the  American  shippers  tried  a  packing  which  inclosed  a  smaller  sized 
tubing  in  the  beds  of  larger  size.    This  is  not  wanted  in  South  Africa. 

Canadian  representation  in  England  for  South  Africa  may  bring  a  limited 
amount  of  business  and  follow-up  system  of  mailing  catalogues  and  price-lists  will 
bring  some  results,  but  for  real  success,  the  only  sure  way  to  secure  and  hold  a  trade 
of  this  kind  is  by  direct  representation. 


No.  1. 

Illustration  No.  1  shows  the  package  or  nest  of  bedsteads  ready  for  shipment  pro- 
tected with  boards  and  canvas. 


No.  2. 


Illustration  No.  2  shows  an  enamelled  bed  made  in  three  sizes,  2  feet  6  inches, 
3  feet,  and  3  feet  6  inches. 

Previous  to  the  war  the  United  Kingdom  manufacturers  held  nearly  all  the  trade, 
first,  because  they  made  a  bed  which  was  wanted  in  this  country,  and  secondly,  because 
they  had  made  arrangements  of  bonus  or  rebate.  The  rebate  system  in  the  bed  trade 
has  not  been  in  force  for  some  time  past.  There  is,  however,  some  talk  in  the  trade 
that  it  may  be  resumed  before  long.  It  is  just  possible  that  some  action  will  be  taken 
before  long  which  will  prevent,  by  law,  agreements  of  this  kind,  but  as  there  is  no 
agreement  about  the  selling  prices  it  may  not  be  so  easy  to  arrange. 

Demand  for  Canadian  Bedsteads. 

Many  of  the  South  African  merchants  make  inquiries  as  to  the  possibility  of 
securing  these  goods  from  Canada.  One  Canadian  firm  is  making  some  headway  on 
enamelled  bedsteads,  but  to  a  limited  extent  only,  as  they  are  not  represented  in  the 
country.  Their  catalogue  distribution  and  follow-up  system,  with  price-lists,  is  very 
good  indeed,  but  it  will  not  bring  as  good  results  as  direct  representation. 
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GRE&T  BRITAIN, 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  Harrison  Watson.) 

London,  March  22,  1917. 

BRITISH  INDUSTRIES  FAIR. 

The  Third  Annual  British  Industries  Fair  which  was  held  in  London  from  Feb- 
ruary 26  to  March  9  resembled  its  predecessor  in  that  owing  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
war,  exhibits  were  limited  to  five  of  the  original  nine  sections  which  participated  in 
the  first  fair  of  all,  but  the  space  occupied  was  considerably  greater,  in  so  far  that  the 
toys  which  last  year  were  housed  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  were  upon  the 
present  occasion  exhibited  at  the  adjoining  Imperial  Institute,  leaving  more  accommo- 
dation for  the  other  sections  at  the  museum. 

It  might  be  repeated  that  according  to  the  original  plan  the  trades  selected  were 
those  represented  at  the  principal  Leipzig  fair,  and  consisted  of  the  following  indus- 
tries: Cutlery,  silvo-electric,  clock,  jewellery,  toys  and  games,  earthenware,  porcelain 
and  china,  glass  and  glassware,  fancy  goods,  stationery  and  printing. 

While,  as  already  mentioned,  the  Government  has  upon  the  last  two  occasions 
forbidden  the  participation  of  the  first  four  trades  as  industries  which  are  engaged  in 
indispensible  war  work,  an  important  development  took  place  this  year  by  the  inau- 
guration of  a  branch  lair  at  Glasgow  which  was  held  concurrently  and  which  added 
four  new  trades  to  the  scope  of  the  enterprise,  namely :  textiles,  boots  and  shoes,  food- 
stuffs, and  domestic  chemical  products,  several  of  which  are  of  direct  interest  to  Cana- 
dian export  trade. 

When  normal  conditions  return  it  is  intended  to  establish  a  further  branch  fair 
at  Birmingham,  which  it  is  understood  will  be  devoted  chiefly  to  the  display  of  hard- 
ware and  other  industries  for  which  the  Birmingham  district  is  celebrated. 

While  the  original  fair  was  organized  and  held  by  the  British  Government,  it  was 
uncertain  whether  any  future  similar  exhibitions  which  might  take  place  would  be 
under  Government  or  private  control,  but  resulting  from  the  success  of  the  first  exhi- 
bition and  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  exhibitors  it  has  now  been  practically 
settled  that  the  fair  is  to  be  an  annual  event  and  that  it  will  be  wholly  controlled  by 
the  Government,  and  as  the  scope,  when  circumstances  permit,  will  include  all  the 
leading  industries,  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  be  attended  not  only  by  United  Kingdom 
buyers  but  by  large  numbers  of  visitors  from  the  Dominions  and  British  Possessions 
and  also  from  Allied  and  Neutral  countries,  and  as  it  has  also  been  decided  that  bona 
fide  manufacturers  from  within  the  Empire  will  be  allowed  to  exhibit  upon  the  same 
terms  as  the  manufacturers  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  enterprise  should  become  of 
practical  importance  to  both  Canadian  exporters  and  importers,  and  as  such,  merits 
their  careful  attention. 

While  an  invitation  was  extended  to  Canadian  manufacturers  to  participate  in 
the  London  and  Glasgow  fairs  just  held,  a  variety  of  circumstances,  including  diffi- 
culty of  transportation,  formed  an  almost  insuperable  obstacle,  and  in  any  case  arrange- 
ments had  to  be  concluded  so  hurriedly  that  hardly  sufficient  time  was  allowed  for  the 
completion  of  the  necessary  plans. 

As  a  result,  as  far  as  London  was  concerned,  no  Canadian  manufacturers  took 
part  this  year. 

Considering  the  unfavourable  circumstances  which  exist,  the  London  display  was 
again  very  excellent  and  the  attendance, — which  it  should  be  again  mentioned  is  by 
invitation  only  and  confined  to  trade  buyers — satisfactory,  and  in  view  of  existing 
travelling  restrictions  included  more  foreign  visitors  than  had  been  anticipated. 
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Growth  of  the  Toy  Industry. 

As  upon  the  previous  occasion  the  toy  section  was  the  largest,  including  183  out 
of  440  stalls,  it  will  be  known  that  this  industry  has  received  special  attention  since 
the  outbreak  of  war,  and  its  increase  both  in  output  and  scope  has  proceeded  uninter- 
ruptedly until  at  the  present  time  almost  every  variety  of  toy  is  included,  many  of 
which  were  not  previously  manufactured  in  Great  Britain. 

The  display  also  includes  a  large  number  of  games.  There  is  evidence  of  con- 
siderable development  in  the  doll  industry,  which  is  particularly  gratifying  in  view 
of  the  difficulties  which  had  to  be  overcome,  and  about  70  of  the  exhibitors  manufac- 
ture dolls  of  various  kinds  and  their  component  parts — eyes,  hair,  etc.,  clothing,  and 
other  accessories. 

Some  idea  of  the  ground  covered  is  afforded  by  the  classified  grouping  according 
to  the  catalogue,  which  includes  building  bricks,  constructional,  educational,  elec- 
trical, guns  and  pistols,  metal  (mechanical  and  non-mechanical),  military,  musical, 
nautical,  paper  and  cardboard,  puzzles,  rubber,  skipping  ropes,  soft  toys,  soldiers, 
sports,  strong  toys,  books,  tea-sets,  tool  sets,  wooden  toys,  indoor  games. 

The  display  is  particularly  creditable  when  the  shortage  of  labour  and  difficulty 
of  obtaining  certain  raw  materials  are  considered,  which  latter  consideration  has  par- 
ticularly affected  the  output  of  metal  toys. 

Particular  reference  is  made  to  the  toy  industry  because  its  development  is  also 
receiving  great  attention  in  Canada  at  the  present  time. 

In  spite  of  the  very  great  increase  in  production  which  has  already  taken  place 
in  this  country,  the  United  Kingdom  previously  drew  its  supplies  so  largely  from 
Germany  that  it  is  doubtful  that  home  manufacturers  will  be  able  to  supply  anything 
like  the  full  requirements  of  the  trade,  and  while  Canadian  manufacturers  may  find 
it  difficult  to  compete  in  particular  lines,  they  should,  when  the  present  import  pro- 
hibition is  removed,  be  able  to  find  a  market  for  particular  lines  for  the  production 
of  which  they  are  advantageously  circumstanced  and  more  especially  in  novelties, 
but  the  matter  obviously  will  require  personal  investigation  and  study  on  the  spot 
by  manufacturers  in  a  position  to  take  up  regular  export  trade. 

Chemical  Glass  and  Porcelain  now  being  Manufactured. 

Possibly  the  most  noticeable  feature  of  the  fair  was  the  display  of  laboratory 
and  surgical  glass  and  porcelain,  which  industries  did  not  exist  at  all  in  this  coun- 
try previous  to  the  war,  all  supplies  being  furnished  from  enemy  countries.  In  this 
connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  manufacturers  who  have  inaugurated 
this  new  industry  have  formed  themselves  into  an  association,  so  as  to  enable  them 
to  deal  with  the  requirements  of  the  trade  upon  an  organized  basis.  They  already 
number  nearly  a  dozen. 

Further  increase  and  also  improvement  in  design  and  finish  was  noticeable  in 
the  output  of  fancy  goods  and  fancy  leather  goods,  both  of  which  industries  were 
formerly  largely  dominated  by  foreign  manufacturers. 

The  other  sections  do  not  call  for  any  fresh  comment  beyond  mentioning  that 
as  the  exhibitors  include  practically  all  the  foremost  and  representative  firms  in  the 
particular  industries  the  displays  throughout  were  of  the  highest  excellence.  Indeed 
a  leading  cause  of  the  immediate  success  of  the  British  Industries  Fair  has  been  the 
cordial  co-operation  and  support  given  to  the  enterprise  by  the  representative  manu- 
facturers of  the  United  Kingdom. 

GOVERNMENT  ASSISTANCE  FOR  BRITISH  TRADE. 

The  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Sir  Albert  Stanley,  in  an  address  delivered 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  which  was  held  in  London  on  the  20th  and  21st  March,  gave  an  account 
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of  the  various  problems  connected  with  the  development  of  British  trade  which  are 
receiving  the  active  attention  of  the  Government,  and  at  the  same  time  he  definitely 
announced  several  important  actions  which  are  about  to  be  taken  by  the  Depart- 
ment. 

Chief  among  the  latter  is  the  creation  of  a  British  Trade  Corporation  under 
Government  support  which  would  be  given  a  charter  for  the  establishment  of  a  credit 
bank  or  banks  for  developing  British  trade  abroad,  apparently  mainly  upon  the  lines 
recommended  by  Lord  Faringdon's  committee,  which  a  few  months  ago  reported 
favourably  to  the  establishment  of  a  British  Trade  Bank. 

It  was  stated  that  this  enterprise  would  not  interfere  with  the  operations  of  the 
British  Joint  Stock  Banks  or  of  any  British  and  Colonial  Banks,  but  it  would  deal 
with  matters  connected  with  trade  and  industry  which  are  not  undertaken  by  existing 
institutions.  The  corporation  will  have  on  its  board  representatives  of  industry  and 
commerce  together  with  experts  of  all  kinds,  and  it  was  proposed  to  attach  to  this 
body  an  information  and  intelligence  department  capable  of  examining  new  projects 
and  of  granting  credit  where  needed. 

Another  important  departure  is  to  be  the  vigorous  development  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commercial  Intelligence  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  an  extension  of  the 
system  of  appointing  trade  commissioners  in  various  parts  of  the  Empire,  the  num- 
ber of  which  is  to  be  increased  from  four  to  sixteen,  which  would  enable  these  officials 
to  be  stationed  for  the  first  time  in  India  and  some  of  the  Crown  colonies. 

It  was  further  announced  that  the  patent  laws  are  to  be  reformed. 

Dealing  with  present  conditions,  Sir  Albert  Stanley,  while  regretting  the  incon- 
venience which  is  being  caused  to  most  trades  and  industries  at  the  present  time  by 
the  restrictions  which  it  has  been  necessary  to  adopt,  stated  that  these  were  absolutely 
imperative  in  the  interests  of  the  country,  and,  in  adding  that  still  further  restric- 
tions might  have  to  be  faced,  suggested  a  number  of  directions  in  which  co-operation 
might  greatly  ease  the  difficulties  with  which  the  nation  is  confronted. 

Incidentally  he  mentioned  that  less  coal  would  be  available  for  consumption 
owing  to  the  necessity  of  transferring  labour  from  the  mines,  for  the  greater  develop- 
ment of  the  iron  ore  deposits,  and  it  would  also  be  essential  that  the  public  consump- 
tion of  petrol  should  be  greatly  reduced  resulting  from  the  increased  requirements 
for  campaign  purposes. 

In  referring  to  the  Registration  of  Business  Names  Act,  which  is  to  be  further 
strengthened,  it  was  also  stated  in  connection  with  enemy  trading  that  650  under- 
takings representing  a  capital  value  of  12J  millions  sterling  have  been  dealt  with 
and  wound  up,  except  in  cases  where  their  continuation  under  British  control  was 
of  national  importance. 

Turning  to  the  future  and  the  multitude  of  difficult  problems  which  await  solu- 
tion, the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  spoke  with  satisfaction  of  the  improved 
relations  which  have  been  established  between  capital  and  labour,  which  he  thought 
and  hoped  capable  of  still  closer  co-operation. 

British  traders  must  be  prepared  for  increased  competition  all  over  the  world 
after  the  close  of  the  war,  and  while  they  must  fight  their  own  battles  the  Govern- 
ment is  awake  to  the  necessity  of  securing  the  permanent  maintenance  of  the  various 
key  industries,  in  regard  to  which  we  were  in  so  many  instances  dependent  upon 
enemy  countries  before  the  war. 

The  vigorous  programme  which  Sir  Albert  outlined  for  his  department  with  the 
object  of  fostering  British  trade  has  created  a  very  favourable  impression. 

In  the  course  of  his  annual  review,  the  president  of  the  association,  Sir  Algernon 
Firth,  while  expressing  satisfaction  that  several  of  the  resolutions  which  were  passed 
at  the  special  "  Trade  after  the  war "  meeting  held  about  a  year  ago,  notably  the 
recommendation  of  imperial  preference,  had  been  adopted  by  the  Government, 
regretted  that  no  steps  had  been  taken  to  create  a  minister  of  commerce,  in  spite  of 
the  strong  representations  which  were  made  by  the  association. 
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Two  matters  which  he  said  were  causing  considerable  anxiety  to  traders  are  the 
financial  position  of  the  country  after  the  war,  involving  the  urgent  necessity  for 
better  organization,  and  the  multiplication  of  Government  departments  and  officials. 
The  time  when  the  existing  inflated  values  of  both  materials  and  labour  had  to  be 
adjusted  would  be  a  difficult  period,  and  he  advocated  the  desirability  of  the  forma- 
tion of  a  big  national  party  to  handle  this  and  other  after-the-war  problems. 

The  programme  discussed  by  the  association  covered  a  variety  of  subjects, 
important  among  which  were:  the  co-operation  of  employers  and  employed;  the 
decimalization  of  the  currency,  and  the  adoption  of  metric  systems  of  weights  and 
measures  (which  was  recommended) ;  canal  development ;  naturalization ;  and  many 
other  matters  which  call  for  special  attention  as  a  result  of  conditions  created  by  the 
war. 

DEMAND  FOR  CANADIAN  POTATOES  LIKELY  TO  CONTINUE. 

Although  as  will  be  known  the  shortage  of  potatoes  has  become  acute,  it  seems 
pretty  certain  that  there  is  no  prospect  of  any  Canadian  potatoes  being  shipped  to 
this  country  at  present,  because  the  prices  which  are  being  realized  in  Canada  are 
even  higher  than  the  high  prices  which  the  Government  has  fixed  for  their  sale  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 

An  important  firm  of  potato  salesmen,  which  has  a  knowledge  of  Canadian  pota- 
toes and  has  recently  inquired  into  the  possibilities  of  obtaining  supplies,  offer  the 
opinion  that  in  spite  of  the  general  action  now  being  taken  to  increase  the  production 
of  potatoes  all  over  Great  Britain,  there  will  still  be  a  shortage  next  autumn,  and  as 
prices  will  continue  high  Canadian  potato  growers  should  be  encouraged  to  greatly 
increase  their  area  so  as  to  have  a  surplus  for  shipment  to  this  country. 

This  firm  formerly  imported  large  quantities  of  potatoes  from  Germany,  and 
they  consider  that  if  Canadian  growers  are  prepared  to  study  the  special  require- 
ments of  this  country  and  cultivate  the  varieties  in  ordinary  consumption  they  ought 
to  be  able  to  capture  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  trade  formerly  supplied  by 
Germany  and  other  continental  countries. 

In  a  memorandum  which  the  firm  has  kindly  prepared  they  state  that  the  possi- 
bility resolves  itself  into  a  question  of  the  capability  of  Canada  to  grow  what  is 
wanted  here,  because  however  short  supplies  may  be  it  is  their  experience  that  the 
public  will  not  take  a  potato  that  they  do  not  like  the  look  of,  and  in  the  past,  accord- 
ing to  their  experience,  the  Canadian  potato  has  not  been  acceptable  because  its 
appearance  is  unusual.  It  is  coarse  and  its  flavour  is  different  from  what  the  con- 
sumer is  used  to. 

It  is  suggested  that  Canadian  growers  should  obtain  where  necessary  and  cultivate 
varieties  similar  to  those  grown  in  this  country,  in  which  connection  are  recommended 
"  Up  to  Date,"  Magnum  Bonum,  Bruce  (all  Scotch  original  kinds)  ;  also  Saxonius, 
Imperator,  Maerker,  Early  Kose  (German  sorts),  and  that  action  should  be  taken 
without  delay,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  early  varieties. 

It  is  stated  that  Germany  supplied  good  samples,  uniform  size,  112  pounds  net 
weight,  in  Hessian  cloth  bags,  costing  5d.  each,  and  the  firm  paid  in  1913-14,  50s.  to 
60s.  per  ton  (2,240  pounds),  which  cost  gross,  landed  London,  about  85s.  a  ton. 

Attention  is  also  called  to  the  fact  that  by-products  from  potatoes  are  of  great 
value,  which,  known  to  Germany  for  many  years  past,  has  only  been  recently  realized 
in  this  country. 

The  firm  supplies  the  following: — 

Hints  for  Potato  Growers. 

(1)  Buy  only  good,  true  and  clean,  sound,  well  shapen  seed. 

(2)  Plant  same  12  to  14  inches  up  the  row,  and  28  inches  row  to  row. 

(3)  Never  use  any  fresh  broken-up  land  or  grass  lands ;  wireworm  or  grub  there- 
in spoils  any  potato  crop. 
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(4)  It  is  best  to  manure  in  autumn,  using  animal  manure. 

(5)  Use  superphosphates  with  "  forcing "  additions — sulphate  of  ammonia, 
nitrate  of  soda,  kainite,  muriate  of  potash,  in  proportion  according  to  soil  in  spring. 

6.  Spraying:  Alternate  dry  and  wet,  two  or  three  times  each,  according  to  sort 
planted,  weather  conditions  and  climate. 

(7)  Basic  slag,  slow  in  action,  but  in  conjunction  with  4  and  5,  gives  good  stay- 
ing and  resisting  properties. 

(8)  Cut  down  tops  to  ripen  off  crop  if  tubers  fair  average  size;  ofttimes  stops 
disease  and  checks  the  coarse  growth  becoming  general. 

(9)  Great  care  in  lifting  and  clamping,  using  diggers  and  (or)  ploughs  that  do 
not  chip  and  bruise  the  tubers;  pit  after  Scotch  fashion  in  dry  lands,  i.e.,  in  deep 
furrows  2  feet  deep  and  4  to  5  feet  wide  and  about  3  feet  above  ground,  or  simply  on 
the  surface,  or  in  barns  in  very  cold  countries,  but  in  barns  they  mostly  wilter,  shrivel, 
and  dry  rot  sets  in. 

The  firm  which  gives  these  suggestions  expresses  their  willingness  to  supply  any 
additional  information  which  will  be  of  use  to  Canadian  growers  and  exporters,  and 
states  that  they  would  do  their  very  best  to  arrange  for  seed. 

FOREIGN  TRADE  IX  FEBRUARY. 

The  Board  of  Trade  returns  for  February  were  a  week  later  than  usual  in  appear- 
ing, resulting  presumably  from  the  necessity  for  rearrangement  consequent  upon  the 
elimination  of  certain  statistics,  notably  the  grain  and  flour  import  details,  and  after 
copies  had  been  distributed  to  the  press,  the  publication  was  recalled  for  the  purpose 
of  withdrawing  the  customary  tables  relating  to  shipping,  and  bullion  and  specie,  the 
publication  of  which,  it  is  announced  has  been  temporarily  discontinued. 

While  both  imports  and  exports  show  some  falling  off  from  January,  even  allow- 
ing for  the  fewer  working  days,  the  figures  are  considerable  and  remarkable  when  it 
is  remembered  that  February  witnessed  the  increase  in  submarine  warfare,  but  while 
all  three  branches  mark  an  increase  in  value  over  February,  1916,  the  results  must 
represent  a  considerable  actual  reduction  in  quantities  owing  to  the  large  increase  in 
prices  which  has  taken  place  since  twelve  months  ago.  Some  general  idea  of  this 
inflation  is  afforded  by  the  official  statement  of  the  Government  Labour  Department 
that  the  retail  prices  of  food  have  gone  up  about  32  per  cent  in  that  period. 

The  actual  totals  for  February  in  comparison  with  the  previous  month  and  Feb- 
ruary, 1916,  are : — 

Feb.,  1917.        Jan.,  1917.        Feb.,  1916. 

Imports   £  70,947,901      £  90,565,311      £  67,335,579 

Exports   37,287,486  46,860,542  36,335,782 

Re-exports   8,991,754  8,431,315  8,529,796 

£117,227,141      £145,857,168  £112,201,157 


And  the  net  result  is  the  substantial  reduction  of  the  adverse  trade  balance  from 
£35,000,000  last  month  to  £24,000,000  in  February,  although  an  increase  of  about 
£2,000,000  over  that  of  February,  1916. 

In  the  direction  of  imports  the  increased  valuation  over  February,  1916,  is  repre- 
sented wholly  and  about  equally  by  food  and  raw  materials  which  each  gained  about 
£3,000,000,  while  manufactured  articles  declined  £3,000,000. 

As  to  British  exports,  while  the  total  increase  in  value  aggregated  less  than  a 
million,  the  growth  in  manufactured  articles  alone  attained  over  1|  millions,  with  a 
corresponding  falling  away  in  shipment  of  food  products. 

The  disappearance  of  the  particulars  of  imports  of  wheat,  flour  and  other  cereals 
affects  important  branches  of  Canadian  trade,  but  from  items  which  are  still 
announced  it  is  seen  that  February  witnessed  exceptionally  large  receipts  of  bacon 
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from  Canada,  which  amounted  to  155,734  cwt.  worth  £327,984,  against  69,680  cwt. 
worth  £17,180  a  year  ago. 

February  is  an  unimportant  month  for  Canadian  butter  but  arrivals  of  cheese 
were  considerable,  attaining  58,973  cwt.  of  the  value  of  £187,574,  compared  with  25,699 
cwt.  valued  at  £66,104.  No  imports  of  eggs  are  recorded,  while  canned  salmon  receipts 
were  only  one-half,  and  of  canned  lobsters  less  than  a  quarter  of  last  February. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  Norman  D.  Johnston.) 

Bristol,  March  27,  1917. 

SAMPLES,  CATALOGUES  AND  PRICE  LISTS  REQUESTED. 

It  is  planned  to  use  a  room  in  the  office  almost  entirely  for  the  exhibition  of  cata- 
logues and  price  lists  of  Canadian  manufactures.  In  possession  of  these  it  will  be 
very  much  easier  to  indicate  to  importers  in  the  United  Kingdom  what  style  of  work 
is  being  done  in  Canada  and  to  create  a  more  vital  interest  in  the  different  products. 
Canadian  manufacturers  are  therefore  invited  to  send  to  this  office  latest  catalogues 
and  price  lists  showing  f.o.b.  Canadian  port  quotations.  When  these  are  received  all 
firms  likely  to  be  interested  will  be  notified  and  inspection  invited. 

Now  is  the  time  for  firms  who  wish  to  engage  in  export  trade  after  the  war  to 
make  plans  for  the  future  and  those  who  have  catalogues  and  price  lists  on  the  spot 
and  have  made  arrangements  as  to  representation,  etc.,  will  be  in  the  most  favouiable 
position  to  obtain  a  share  of  the  United  Kingdom  trade  after  the  close  of  hostilities. 
Canadian  manufacturers  are  therefore  urgently  requested  to  give  this  matter  their 
very  serious  consideration. 

MARKET  FOR  MARINE  MOTORS. 

There  is  likely  to  be  a  very  large  amount  of  coasting  and  canal  work  done  after 
the  war  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  marine  motors  suitable  for  fishing  drifters,  tugs, 
barges,  etc.,  should  find  an  extensive  market.  As  far  as  motors  for  pleasure  motor- 
boats  are  concerned  there  is  not  a  good  market  as  a  great  number  of  different  types 
are  manufactured  in  this  country.  English  manufacturers  have  entered  largely  into 
the  production  of  high-grade  motors,  such  as  those  for  submarines,  torpedo-boat 
destroyers  and  pleasure  motor-boats,  and  not  into  that  of  the  heavier  or  rougher  types. 
There  would  therefore  appear  to  be  a  good  market  for  motors  of  the  semi-Diesel  type 
of  simple  and  reliable  construction,  using  heavy  oil  and  with  from  100  to  400  horse- 
power for  barges,  fishing  drifters,  tugs  and  other  boats  for  more  or  less  rough  usage. 

Two  or  three  very  good  Scandinavian  makes  are  being  sold  in  the  United  King- 
dom for  this  purpose.  There  is  also  a  very  good  field  for  marine  motors  of  the  Dutch 
type  and  of  the  Danish  Kronhaut  type.  A  marine  motor  which  would  sell  in  this 
district  would  be  one  with  a  normal  speed  of  300  r.p.m.  reducible  to  120  when  required 
for  entering  harbours,  etc.,  a  fuel  consumption  of  approximately  -5  of  a  pint  per  b.h.p. 
per  hour,  and  a  compressed  air  starting  system. 

If  any  Canadian  firm  will  be  in  a  position  to  export  marine  motors  of  the  above 
types  and  would  like  to  enter  the  United  Kingdom  market  this  office  will  be  very 
glad  to  put  them  in  touch  with  an  agent  who  is  familiar  with  this  class  of  business. 

All  prices  should  be  f.o.b.  Canadian  port  basis  and  the  usual  terms  of  payment 
are  cash  against  documents. 
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MACHINERY  WANTED. 

An  inquiry  has  been  received  (see  Trade  Inquiry  No.  80S)  from  a  Bristol  broker 
who  wishes  to  obtain  the  following  machinery  from  Canada  for  Spanish  principals: — 

A  "  Universal "  punching  and  shearing  machine  to  punch  holes  of  l£-inch  dia- 
meter in  f-inch  plates  and  to  cut  1-inch  mild  steel  plates. 

In  the  centre  to  cut — 

Angles — 90°  up  to  4^-inch  by  4^-inch  by  f-inch. 

Angles — 45°  up  to  31-inch  by  3i-inch  by  f-inch. 

Angle  "  T  "—90°  up  to  4^-inch  by  4-J-inch  by  1-inch. 

Squares — lg-inch  square. 

Kound  bars — lf-inch  diameter. 

Flats — 4-inch  by  1-inch,  or  5-inch  by  f-inch. 

Gaps — Thirty  inches.  A  combination  of  "  universal "  puncher,  adjustable  for 
punching  rivet  holes  in  beams  from  4  inches  to  16  inches. 

Angle  cutter — of  best  steel  (cast),  simple  and  easy  to  mend. 

Gear — Powerful,  all  teeth  machine  cut.  Main  wheel  to  turn  angle  cutter  shaft 
by  means  of  connecting  rods  and  crank,  working  excentrics.  Transmission  shaft  to 
have  heavy  fly-wheel  and  pulleys. 

Safety  stops — To  puncher  and  cutters. 

Punchers  and  dies — 'Spares  for  adjusting  punch,  spare  cutters  and  set  of  angle, 
"  T,"  and  bar  cutters  to  be  supplied. 

Motor  base — Base  for  motors  for  electric  drive  on  machine.  All  of  best  material 
and  workmanship.    Price  to  be  f.o.b.  Canadian  port  or  c.i.f.  British  port. 

A  countersunk  radical  drilling  machine  for  holes  and  angles  20'  m/m.  With 
electric  motor. 

A  set  of  plate  hending  rolls,  with  upper  and  lower,  to  bend  19  m/m  thick  by 
4/4£  metres  long.    With  motor. 

A  circular  saw,  to  cut  frames,  angles,  and  round,  square  and  half  bars,  of  thick- 
ness suitable  for  the  above.    Also  with  motor. 

A  pneumatic  riveting  machine,  to  fasten  six  rivets  at  a  time. 

A  flanking  press. 

If  Canadian  manufacturers  are  able  to  supply  these  machines  they  are  asked  to 
send  sketch  or  drawing  of  such,  stating  the  respective  weights,  and  giving  a  price 
f.o.b.  Canadian  port,  or  if  possible  c.i.f.  British  port. 

CANARY,  SUNFLOWER,  HEMP  AND  MILLET  SEEDS. 

As  a  result  of  a  report  from  this  office,  which  was  published  in  Weekly  Bulletin 
No.  678,  respecting  the  demand  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  canary,  sunflower,  hemp 
and  millet  seeds,  a  great  deal  of  interest  has  been  shown  in  the  probability  of  growing 
these  seeds  in  Canada,  and  a  number  of  letters  have  been  received  from  persons  in 
the  Dominion  who  express  a  willingness  to  experiment  in  their  growth.  The  following 
additional  information  will  therefore  probably  be  of  service: — 

The  Climate  Required. 

It  would  seem  that  Canada  ought  to  be  able  to  grow  these  seeds  as  it  is  under- 
stood that  in  the  early  stages  of  the  plant  sufficient  rain  is  necessary  to  keep  the 
growth  of  the  plants  progressive,  but  when  the  seed  is  formed  rain  is  not  necessary, 
plenty  of  warmth,  sunshine  and  dry  weather  being  required.  The  young  plants  are 
also  liable  to  injury  by  frost  and  therefore  should  not  be  sown  too  early.  It  is  stated 
here  that  millet  seed  can  do  with  a  drier  climate  than  canary  seed,  while  hemp  seed 
can  grow  in  a  wetter  climate  than  either  canary  or  millet  seed;  hemp  seed,  how- 
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ever,  is  preferred  from  the  hotter  countries,  as  seed  from  the  colder  climates  contains 
more  moisture  and  does  not  keep  as  well.  Hemp  seed  from  Turkey  is  therefore  pre- 
ferred to  that  from  Manchuria  or  Russia  because  of  its  better  keeping  qualities. 
Sunflower  seed  can  be  grown  in  England  to  the  full  size,  but  the  average  summer  is 
neither  long  nor  hot  enough  to  mature  the  seed.  It  has  been  stated  by  a  large  user 
of  sunflower  seeds  that  if  the  Canadian  summer  is  about  four  weeks  longer  and  ten 
degrees  hotter  than  the  English  summer,  which  is  probably  the  case,  sunflower  seed 
could  be  grown  very  well  indeed  in  the  Dominion. 

The  Growth  of  these  Seeds. 

As  these  seeds  are  not  grown  commercially  in  England  it  has  been  impossible  to 
obtain  data  respecting  the  quantity  to  be  sown  per  acre,  the  average  yield  per  acre, 
or  specific  information  of  that  kind.  A  large  Bristol  importer  thinks  that  canary  and 
hemp  seed  should  be  sown  thickly  like  small  grains.  The  Spaniards  sow  canary  seed 
with  wheat  and  screen  it  afterwards.  This  importer  has  never  made  any  experiments 
with  sunflower  seed,  but  is  of  the  opinion  that  this  seed  should  be  sown  in  a  somewhat 
similar  way,  except  that  the  plants  will  need  more  space  because  of  the  large  head. 
It  is  therefore  suggested  that  sunflower  seed  should  be  sown  in  drills  or  rows  about 
a  foot  apart,  and  that  the  plants  ought  to  be  separated  by  from  four  to  six  inches,  but 
this  can  only  be  ascertained  by  experiment  as  it  would  depend  upon  the  properties 
of  the  soil  for  growing  the  seed.  As  large  quantities  of  sunflower  seed  are  grown  in 
the  United  States,  seed  brokers  in  New  York  would  probably  be  willing  to  give  definite 
information  respecting  the  growth  of  sunflowers. 

Varieties  most  Suitable  for  Growth  in  Canada. 

Respecting  the  kinds  of  seed  best  suited  for  growth  in  Canada,  the  above-men- 
tioned importer  thinks  that  the  American  sunflower  seed,  the  Spanish  canary  seed 
and  the  Turkish  hemp  seed  would  be  most  suitable.  As  it  is  impossible  at  the  present 
time  to  get  Turkish  hemp  seed,  Manchurian  would  be  best.  With  regard  to  millet 
seed  there  are  many  varieties  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  say  which  should  be  used.  It 
would  depend  very  largely  on  the  purpose  for  which  the  seed  was  grown.  If  for  cattle 
feeding,  the  cheap  brown  millet  seed  from  the  Mediterranean  countries  and  the 
Danube,  such  as  Persia,  Morocco,  Roumania  and  right  over  to  India,  in  fact  all  grain- 
growing  countries  in  that  region,  would  be  most  suitable.  If  for  human  feeding,  for 
which  purpose  millet  seed  is  used  largely  in  Germany,  Italy  and  Russia,  the  Italian 
white  variety  would  be  best. 

Present  Prices. 

With  regard  to  prices,  canary  seed  is  now  quoted  at  from  80s.  to  85s.  ($19.47  to 
$20.69)  per  quarter  of  464  pounds  c.i.f.  Londan,  and  sunflower  seed  at  about  £30 
($146)  per  ton  on  the  spot  market,  but  New  York  is  asking  about  £45  ($219)  per  ton 
c.i.f.  United  Kingdom  port.  The  new  crop  of  Manchurian  hemp  seed  is  now  arriving 
and  is  selling  at  from  90s.  to  110s.  ($21.90  to  $24.33)  per  quarter  of  about  336  pounds. 
Millet  seed  is  at  present  21s.  to  24s.  ($5.11  to  $5.84)  per  cwt.  of  112  pounds. 

Assistance  to  Interested  Canadians. 

Additional  samples  of  these  seeds  have  been  forwarded  to  the  Commercial  Intelli- 
gence Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

If  experiments  on  a  large  scale  are  anticipated  the  proprietor  of  a  Bristol  house 
using  large  quantities  of  these  seeds  will  be  glad  to  co-operate  with  interested  Cana- 
dian producers,  and  if  supplies  of  seed  are  desired  will  buy  on  the  market  as  cheaply 
as  possible  in  their  behalf.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  the  best  place  to  buy 
American  sunflower  seed  and  Manchurian  hemp  seed,  which  is  shipped  from  Man- 
churia through  the  United  States  to  the  United  Kingdom,  would  be  in  New  York. 
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DEMAND  FOR  PIN  AND  HAIRPIN  WIRE. 

Inquiries  have  been  received  for  pin  and  hairpin  wire  from  firms  which  use  large 
quantities  and  which  are  largely  dependent  on  obtaining  their  supplies  from  the 
United  States.  If  any  Canadian  concern  is  in  a  position  to  export  this  wire  attention 
is  directed  to  Trade  Inquiries  Nos.  758,  759  and  767  in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  691.  Con- 
tracts are  generally  given  out  for  100  tons  to  be  delivered  in  20-ton  lots  as  specified. 
Hairpin  wire  is  usually  supplied  in  eight-inch  coils  and  each  coil  is  wrapped  in  water- 
proof paper  and  packed  in  five-hundredweight  barrels. 

SHORTAGE   OF   CORSET  FITTINGS. 

With  further  reference  to  the  report  from  this  office  on  the  demand  for  corset 
fittings,  published  in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  661,  there  is  still  quite  a  shortage  of  these 
commodities.  Inquiries  are  being  received  for  3,  5,  6,  8  and  14  millimeter  single  and 
duplex  corset  steels,  4,  5,  6,  and  9  mm.  coil  steels,  five  stud  corset  clasps  or  busks, 
suspender  fittings  and  corset  laces  and  binding.  If  any  Canadian  concern  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  export  these  products  attention  is  directed  to  the  Trade  inquiries  which  have 
been  published  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin. 

PLANS  TO  INCREASE  FISH  SUPPLY. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  the  fishing  industry  in  Canada  and  the  quantities 
of  fish  which  have  been  exported  to  the  United  Kingdom  it  will  probably  be  of  interest 
that  the  president  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  has  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  consider  practical  means  for  increasing  the  supplies  of  sea  fish  for  the  home 
markets  and  for  encouraging  the  consumption  of  such  fish  whether  cured  or  fresh,  in 
substitution  for  other  foods. 

The  committee  has  received  a  grant  from  the  development  fund,  with  authority 
to  expend  the  grant,  subject  to  limitations  and  conditions  recommended  by  the  Develop- 
ment Commissioners  and  approved  by  the  treasury,  at  their  discretion,  for  the 
increase  of  fishing  power  of  vessels  other  than  steam  fishing  vessels.  In  general  their 
expenditure  will  be  confined  to  assisting  fishermen  who  are  owners  of  their  own  boats 
to  develop  their  fishing  power  and  to  secure  greater  quantities  of  fish. 

Another  committee  has  also  been  appointed  to  consider  whether  any  considerable 
addition  to  the  home  food  supplies  of  fish  could  be  provided  from  the  rivers,  lakes  and 
ponds  of  England  and  Wales.  The  committee  are  requested  to  have  special  regard  to 
considerations  affecting  the  practicability  of  any  scheme  for  bringing  fresh-water 
fish  supplies  into  consumption  such  as  the  machinery  and  labour  required  to  make  the 
supplies  available,  facilities  for  their  transport  to  market,  and  the  food  value  of  the 
different  kinds  of  fish,  the  probability  of  its  proving  acceptable  to  the  consumer,  and 
the  necessity  for  interference  with  private  rights,  and  the  risk  of  damage  to  more 
valuable  fisheries. 

Further  the  committee  will  consider  and  report  upon  measures  which  might  be 
taken  for  securing  a  greater  output  of  eels  from  the  waters  of  the  United  Kingdom 
for  home  consumption. 

MORE  EXTENSIVE  USE  OF  MAIZE. 

In  the  past  it  has  not  been  the  custom  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  use  maize  to 
any  extent  for  human  consumption.  Now,  however,  on  account  of  the  shortage  of 
other  accustomed  food  supplies  people  are  using  maize  to  an  increasing  extent,  and 
the  papers  are  publishing  recipes  showing  different  methods  of  preparing  and  cooking 
maize.  Owing,  therefore,  to  the  increased  use  of  maize  flour  for  bread  making  the 
supply  of  maize  available  for  feeding  stock  is  likely  to  be  much  reduced  in  the  near 
future  and  the  Board  of  Agriculture  have  considered  it  desirable  to  take  steps  to  pro- 
tect purchasers  of  maize  against  excessive  charges.    The  Board  propose  to  notify 
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weekly  the  price  at  which  maize  is  sold  at  the  ports  of  arrival  by  the  selling  agents  of 
the  Royal  Commission  on  Wheat  Supplies,  and  to  indicate  the  additional  charges  for 
railway  transport  to  the  principal  inland  centres  and  allowances  for  cost  of  handling 
as  may  be  considered  reasonable. 

The  Commission's  prices  for  the  sale  of  maize  "  ex  store "  for  the  week  ending 
March  24,  at  the  undermentioned  ports  were  as  follows: — 

American  River  Plate, 

(per  480  lb.)  (per  480  lb.) 

£    s.  d.         f      s.  d. 

Liverpool  and  Manchester   3    8  5  3    11  2 

Bristol  Channel  Ports   3    8  9  3    10  3 

London   3    8  6  3    11  0 

Hull   9    9  0   


OPENINGS   FOR   FOOD  PRODUCTS. 

There  is  a  great  demand  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  present  time  for  all  kinds 
of  food  products  and  Canadian  manufacturers  with  products  to  offer  for  export  should 
find  this  an  opportune  time  to  enter  the  market  with  a  view  to  making  future  connec- 
tions. If  information  as  to  the  possibilities  in  this  district  is  desired  all  inquiries  will 
receive  every  possible  consideraton  and  the  correct  condtions  will  as  far  as  possible  be 
ascertained. 


NORWAY  AND  DENMARK. 

Report  of  Commercial  Auent. 
(Mr.  C.  E.  Sontum.) 

Christiania,  Norway,  Mai-en  15,  1917. 

NORWEGIAN  INDUSTRIES  SUFFERING  ON  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  GERMAN  U-BOAT  BLOCKADE. 

The  stoppage  of  navigation  caused  by  the  German  U-boat  blockade  is  causing  the 
Norwegian  industries'  import  and  export  considerable  difficulties  and  will  shortly 
lead  to  a  crisis  in  those  industries  that  are  dependent  upon  coal  as  fuel.  About  50 
per  cent  of  the  paper  machines  of  Norway  are  already  standing  idle,  and  there  will 
be  a  complete  stoppage  in  the  paper  and  cellulose  trades  within  a  month  unless  the 
situation  is  changed.  The  mechanical  pulp  mills  will  also  be  obliged  to  consider  a 
reduction  in  their  output,  when  the  stocks  accumulate,  because  they  cannot  get  the 
goods  away  for  want  of  tonnage,  since  a  great  deal  of  the  steamers  have  temporarily 
laid  up. 

The  same  applies  to  several  industries,  that  are  working  for  the  supply  of  the 
home  market.  The  railways  are  taking  off  a  great  many  trains,  so  transportation  is 
limited  to  the  most  necessary.    The  coastal  steamer  service  is  also  much  restricted. 

For  want  of  regular  transportation  facilities,  the  mails  to  and  from  foreign 
countries  are  much  delayed.  Mails  to  and  from  Canada  and  the  United  States 
frequently  take  six  weeks1  and  more  to  reach  their  destination  against  regularly  from 
twelve  to  fourteen  days. 

On  account  of  the  situation  the  weekly  quotations  for  paper  and  pulp  do  not  at 
present  appear. 
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THE  FISH  AND  OIL  TRADE. 

The  spring  herring  fishery  yielded  225,000  crans  during  the  week  ending  Feb- 
ruary 24,  making  a  total  for  the  year  of  532,425  crans,  as  against  235,500  last  year 
at  the  same  period,  pickled  432,425  crans,  as  against  163,000  crans  last  year. 

The  fishery  for  large  herring  was  partly  hampered  by  rough  weather  during  the 
week,  yielding  46,925  crans,  as  against  51,928  during  the  corresponding  week  last 
year,  making  a  total  for  the  year  of  615,435  crans  as  against  502,334  last  year, 
491,299  in  1915,  and  21,616  in  1914.  Pickled  602,953  crans,  as  against  462,587  last 
year,  333,702  in  1915  and  79,855  in  1914. 

The  statistical  report  for  the  cod  fisheries  for  the  whole  country  up  to  February 
24  compares  a9  follows  with  that  of  1916  and  1915,  respectively: — 

1917.  1916.  1915. 

Feb.  24  Feb.  26.  Feb.  27. 

Cods  (millions)                                                              1*9  5*0  11*3 

Steamed  medicinal  oil  (hectoliters)                             4,389  7,329  12,148 

Raw  liver  for  making  oil   (hectoliters)                      1,363  1,093  2,626 

TWINE,  STRING  AND  ROPE  MADE  FROM  STRONG  PAPER. 

Separately  there  has  been  mailed  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa,  samples  of  twine  and  string  made  from  strong  paper  after  the  Thunes, 
system,  which  is  patented  in  all  countries.  The  sole  right  of  manufacturing  is 
already  disposed  of  to  several  countries.  The  inventor,  Mr.  Th.  Thune,  is  open  to 
negotiate  also  for  the  sole  right  of  manufacturing  in  Canada. 

The  method  may  be  used  for  manufacturing  almost  any  size,  also  for  clothes- 
lines and  heavier  dimensions. 

The  expenses  of  the  starting  of  such  a  factory  seem  very  reasonable  and  the 
inventors  demand  for  the  patent  right  is  not  high. 

I  shall  be  pleased  to  place  parties  in  Canada,  that  might  be  interested  in  the 
matter  in  direct  touch  with  Mr.  Thune. 


DUTCH  MARKET  FOR  BEDSTEADS. 

Mr.  Philip  Geleerd,  Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Rotterdam,  Holland, 
writes ;  "  In  normal  times  iron  and  steel  bedsteads  are  imported  into  Holland 
from  England  and  Germany,  but  under  the  existing  conditions  the  importation  of 
these  goods  is  practically  at  a  standstill,  and  the  home  industry  has  taken  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  to  supply  the  market.  I  am  advised  that  for  some  time  past  the 
Dutch  factories  have  experienced  difficulties  in  securing  materials;  they  will  probably 
be  obliged  to  run  on  a  reduced  scale  or  to  suspend  operations.  The  transportation 
difficulties  which  are  now  presenting  themselves  owing  to  Germany's  submarine  piracy 
handicap  this  importation  of  the  Canadian  article." 


RUSSIAN  CITIES  BUYING  SHOES. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Just,  Canadian  Government  Commercial  Agent  at  Petrograd,  Russia, 
writes  that  some  of  the  leading  municipalities  of  Russia,  including  the  city  of  Moscow 
and  other  large  cities,  are  arranging  to  import  boots,  shoes  and  rubbers  on  a  large 
scale  in  order  that  their  people  may  get  them  at  reasonable  prices.  They  will  be 
resold  to  the  city  populations.  Moscow  is  in  the  market  for  400,000  pairs.  Other 
cities  will  make  purchases  on  the  same  scale.  Mr.  Just  states  that  the  Russians  would 
be  glad  to  deal  with  Canadians  if  boots,  shoes  and  rubbers  can  be  obtained  in  Canada 
at  satisfactory  prices.    (Refer  to  File  No.  17699.) 
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EXPORT  OF  DRIED  APPLES  TO  HOLLAND. 

A  cable  received  from  the  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  in  London, 
England,  states  that  a  ration  of  ten  thousand  tons  of  dried  fruit  for  the  Netherlands 
has  been  agreed  upon  with  the  Netherlands  Overseas  Trust,  who  are  now  in  a  position 
to  issue  certificates.  It  is  unlikely  that  any  obstacle  will  be  offered  to  further  ship- 
ments of  dried  apples  from  Canada  to  Holland,  provided  that  such  are  covered  by  the 
Trust's  certificates. 

Importers  in  Holland  are  required  to  first  obtain  a  certificate  from  the  Nether- 
lands Overseas  Trust.  All  shipments  must  be  consigned  to  the  Trust,  but  no  ship- 
ment should  be  forwarded  until  the  Trust  has  given  the  necessary  certificate  and 
granted  permission  for  the  shipment  to  be  made  in  their  care. 


CANADIAN  PRODUCE  PRICES  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  has  furnished  the  following  market 
quotations  for  Canadian  produce  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  week  ended  March 

21,  1917—  I 

Cheese — 

Bristol   -  162/   per  cwt. 

Liverpool   162/  h 

London    -  162/  " 

Glasgow    -  -  ii 

Butter- 
Bristol   -  -     per  cwi. 

Liverpool       -  -  » 

London   -  n 

Glasgow  •   -  -  n 

Bacon  (sides) — 

Bristol       135/    per  cwt. 

Liverpool   -  135/ 

London                                                  ,   133/  135/ 

Glasgow    135/ 

Bacon  (Cumberland  cut) — 

Bristol   -  -     per  cwt. 

Liverpool   -  130/  m 

London   -  -  «• 

Glasgow   -  -  ii 

Hams  (long  cut,  green) — 

Bristol   -  -     per  cwt. 

Liverpool   -  130/  n 

London    126/  128/ 

Glasgow    -  -  ii 
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BRITISH  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCE  IMPORTS. 

This  account,  furnished  by  the  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  in  London, 
shows  the  quantities  of  certain  kinds  of  agricultural  produce  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom  in  the  week  ended  March  24,  1917,  together  with  quantities  imported  the 
corresponding  week  of  the  previous  year: — 


Quantities. 

1916. 

1917. 

Animals  living — 

Oxen,  bulls,  cows  and  calves  

Sheep  and  lambs  

17 

46 

57 

Fresh  Meat— 

Bpef  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)  

Pork  

Meat,  unenumerated — 

 Cwt 

159,6C5 
76,942 
3,485 

4,001 

58,647 
32,216 
3,668 

6,861 

Salted  or  Preserved  Meat — 

Bacon   H 

Beef  , 

Hams   H 

Pork   „ 

Meat,  unenumerated — 

Salted   „ 

M  eat  preserved  otherwise  than  by  salting  (including  tinned  and  canned)  <• 

164,071 
347 
31,462 
337 

453 
37,557 

136,053 
1,484 
16,666 
1,743 

249 
20,197 

Dairy  Produce  and  Substitutes — 

Butter  

Margarine  

Cheese  

M  cream  

ii    preserved,  other  kinds    

Kggs  

Poultry  

Game  

 Value  £ 

39,587 
55,708 
34,681 

347 
29,392 

1,793 
91,761 
19,711 

1,003 

21,887 
14,138 
40,131 

27,191 

165,072 
18,821 
123 

Rabbits,  dead  (fresh  and  frozen).  

 Cwt. 

807 
50,644 

3,876 
59,516 

Corn,  Grain,  Meal  and  Flour — 

Wheat  

Wheat  meal  and  flour  

Oats  ,  

Particulars 
discontinued 
temporarily. 

Fruit,  raw — 

Hay  

63,126 
426 

36.846 
5 
22 

Hops  

4,049 
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REPORT  OF  INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT  IN  RUSSIA. 

Following  is  a  report  of  an  address  given  before  the  Industrial  Bureau  of  Winni- 
peg, by  Mr.  Solomon  I.  Arnopolin,  a  member  of  the  Russo-British  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Petrograd : — 

GENERAL  SURVEY  OF  RUSSIA.. 

"  Eussia  is  a  great  country,  it  has  an  area  of  8,507,950  square  miles  amounting  to 
one-seventh  of  the  total  land  surface  of  the  world  and  a  population  of  over  171  mil- 
lion which  is  increasing  steadily.  Notwithstanding  their  rapid  growth  of  industry,  in 
Russia,  in  all  its  branches,  it  still  is  above  all  an  agricultural  country.  Rural  economy 
at  the  present  time  is  the  source  of  existence  of  the  majority  of  the  people  in  the  Rus- 
sian Empire,  and  the  value  of  the  production  for  the  interior  consumption  and  the 
export  is  enormous.  In  rural  economy  Russia  in  particular  made  during  the  period 
1904-1914  rapid  steps  forward  with  firmness  unknown  before. 

"  It  is  sufficient  to  state  that  in  the  year  1895,  the  exports  of  all  kinds  of  products 
of  rural  economy  only  amounted  to : — 


Roubles. 

1895   608,000,000 

1905    947,000,000 

1910   1,282,000,000 

1911    1,365,000,000 


"In  the  year  1895  the  total  amount  of  productiveness  of  rural  economy  is  fixed  at  4 
milliard  roubles,  in  1910  the  value  of  productiveness  already  amounted  to  9  milliard 
roubles. 

"  The  production  of  mineral  manure  has  increased  from  13,500,000  roubles  in  the 
year  1908  to  30,000,000  roubles  in  the  year  1911.  In  the  meantime  the  home  produc- 
tion does  not  satisfy  the  demand;  in  consequence  whereof  the  import  of  artificial 
manure  from  foreign  countries  increased  from  9,400,000  roubles  in  the  year  1907  to 
26,000,000  in  the  year  1911. 

"  The  import  of  agricultural  machines  from  20,500,000  roubles  in  the  year  1906 
increased  to  57,000,000  in  the  year  1911  and  (about)  74,000,000  roubles  in  the  year 
1913. 

"  As  the  greatest  grain  producing  country  in  the  world,  Russia  will  not  lack 
bread.  Of  lumber  she  has  an  unimaginable  quantity.  If  she  mines  little  coal,  she 
needs  none,  for  wood  is  cheap  enough  to  permit  its  use  as  fuel.  Her  rivers,  except  in 
the  north,  where  the  open  season  is  comparatively  short,  are  superb  for  transportation 
purposes  and  furnish  vast  quantities  for  food.  Her  inland  seas,  the  Black,  the  Cas- 
pian, the  Azov,  and  other  enormous  lakes  in  the  north,  are  also  great  avenues  of  trade 
and  reservoirs  of  food,  and  the  canal  systems  not  only  stimulate  commerce  in  a  general 
way,  but  help  to  distribute  this  vast  food  supply.    So  Russia  cannot  be  starved. 

GENERAL   SURVEY   OF  SIBERIA. 

"  Siberia  as  it  is  well  known  to  you  falls  into  two  separate  divisions,  viz. :  Wes- 
tern and  Eastern  Siberia  which  has  a  population  of  13  million. 

"  The  most  population  of  Siberia  had  been,  in  order  to  settle  the  land  question  to 
a  certain  proportion,  emigrated  of  peasant-land-owners  from  European  Russia,  which 
has  vastly  increased  and  acquired  a  regular  character. 

"  During  the  period  1906-1911  the  sums  spent  by  the  Government  to  encourage 
the  migration  of  peasants  from  European  Russia  to  Siberia  reached  the  amount  of 
115  million  roubles,  used  for  the  settling  of  417,000  families  or  2  million  persons  in 
Siberia,  populating  up  to  20  million  dessiatines  (54  million  acres).    These  400,000 
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families  which  were  financially  exhausted  in  their  own  country  settled  at  their  new 
places  on  a  better  economical  footing.  The  area  of  their  ploughed  land  exceeded  that 
of  their  old  home  by  2-3  times;  they  increased  the  number  of  their  cattle  and  provided 
themselves  with  considerable  equipment. 

"  In  1900  the  main  Siberian  line  transported  18  million  poods  of  grain,  in  1909 
the  amount  transported  reached  54  million  poods.  The  increase  of  the  exports  of 
butter  from  Siberia  is  also  due,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  the  newly  colonized  regions,  as 
many  of  the  new  settlers  turned  to  dairy  farming. 

"  A  detailed  plan  of  the  railways  to  be  constructed  in  the  territories  that  are  being 
colonized  has  already  been  prepared  and  has  been  approved  by  the  Government  Com- 
mission. 

"  The  most  advantageously  placed  centres  in  Siberia  for  business  are :  Omsk, 
Comsk,  Tobolsk,  Novonikolaevsk,  Krasnoyarsk,  Irkutsk,  Tchita,  Nerchinsk,  Sretensk, 
Blagovestchensk,  Nikolaevsk,  Nikolsk,  Vladivostok. 

"  Most  of  the  large  firms  are  in  the  nature  of  departmental  stores  and  they  do  both 
a  wholesale  and  a  retail  trade.    Their  financial  strength  is  good. 

"  Great  commercial  activity  is  noticed  in  Vladivostok  which  is  rapidly  growing. 
During  the  year  1914  the  number  of  vessels  entering  the  port  was  542,  against  600 
vessels  of  973,600  tons  in  1913.  In  1914  the  number  of  vessels  that  departed  from 
Vladivostok  was  543  with  a  tonnage  of  842,620  tons  against  604  vessels  in  1913 
representing  976,295  tons.  As  most  of  the  transportation  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
has  been  military  supplies,  the  amount  of  which  was  not  published,  I  am  unable  to 
give  you  later  figures  than  1914. 

"  The  most  important  exports  from  Vladivostok  are  merchandise  from  Man- 
churia, especially  beans,  oil-cake,  hemp-seed,  etc.  In  1914  the  exports  of  Manchurian 
products  amounted  to  388,000  short  tons,  valued  at  $10,300,000.  Exports  of  merchan- 
dise of  local  origin  amounted  to  30,700  tons,  valued  at  $1,751,000,  an  increase  in 
value  over  the  figure  for  the  preceding  year. 

GREAT  PROSPERITY  IN  RUSSIA. 

"  But  still  Russia  has  not  yet  reached  its  full  and  possible  heights  as  an  indus- 
trial country.  For  years  she  will  still  be  a  good  and  regular  customer.  There  are  many 
industries  for  which  at  present  there  is  no  demand  in  Russia,  yet  a  demand  may 
arise  at  any  moment,  sooner  than  one  imagines  possible.  For  example,  until  lately 
the  moujik  did  not  require  metal,  wood  was  sufficient  for  all  his  needs.  None  but 
those  who  have  made  a  study  of  Russian  life  can  realize  how  many  objects  can  be 
made  of  wood.  With  his  hatchet,  the  Russian  workman,  the  rural  workman,  has 
been  able  to  do  wonders.  His  '  izba '  is  of  wood  and  only  boasts  of  a  thatched  roof. 
An  enormous  earthen  stove  occupies  the  centre  of  his  only  living  room;  there  are 
no  fire  irons,  locks,  gutters,  and  everything  is  of  wood.  Of  wood  or  leather  are  also 
his  sledge  and  his  skates,  and  almost  all  his  agricultural  implements,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  ancient  sokha,  are  made  of  wood.  His  household  utensils  are  also  of 
wood,  and  instead  of  bottles  he  uses  pumpkins. 

"  Everything,  however,  is  changing,  and  a  great  but  silent  revolution  is  taking 
place  in  the  daily  life  of  the  moujik,  a  revolution  which  will  have  far-reaching  con- 
sequences as  far  as  industry  and  commerce  are  concerned.  This  is  easily  seen  when 
it  is  realized  that  once  the  moujik  has  sold  enough  of  his  corn,  butter  and  eggs  to 
have  a  little  store  of  gold,  he  will  put  tiles  on  his  izba,  replace  his  wooden  utensils  by 
those  made  of  metal,  use  tools  less  primitive,  furnish  his  izba  more  in  accordance 
with  western  ideas  of  comfort  and  put  locks  on  his  door.  He  will  adopt  western* 
ideas  of  comfort  more  quickly  than  is  imagined  for  he  is  both  adaptable  and  assimi- 
lative, so  would  soon  require  numerous  objects  in  daily  use  in  Western  Europe. 

"  The  thousands  of  square  miles  which  only  need  to  be  dyked  and  drained  will 
become  a  sea  of  wheat,  flax,  sugar  and  other  crops.    Such  a  huge  area  cannot  be 
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ploughed  like  the  average  fields.  At  first,  therefore,  Russia  will  have  to  look  to 
Canada  and  the  United  States  for  those  magnificent  labour-saving  appliances  that  can 
pull  twelve  ploughshares  at  once  with  harrow  and  clod-breakers  in  the  rear  of  them. 
These  modern  machines  which  have  been  used  on  the  great  farms  in  Manitoba, 
Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  will  again  do  good  work  in  Russia.  In  the  Russian 
steppes,  these  monster  machines  will  be  required  to  '  break '  the  land  and  render  it 
fit  for  peasant  cultivation;  the  peasant  will  use  simple  plough  drawn  by  a  horse,  ox, 
or  tractor  which  will  mean  a  great  demand  for  ploughs  and  tractors.  In  fact,  they 
will  be  needed  by  the  ship  load. 

"  Eastern  Siberia,  the  centre  of  the  gold  mining  industry  has  no  machine  con- 
struction works  and  is  obliged  to  import  all  the  machinery  and  tools  required  from 
abroad,  while  the  district  of  Enisei  presents  all  natural  facilities  for  the  establish- 
ment of  such  work. 

"  According  to  the  Journal  of  the  Russian-American  Chambers  of  Commerce, 
the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Industry,  takes  extraordinary  measures  to  enlarge  and 
improve  the  commercial  ports.  Urgent  measures  were  taken  at  Vladivostok  to 
establish  additional  mooring  places  and  to  increase  the  number  of  warehouses.  A 
similar  activity  is  also  noticed  at  the  port  Nikolaevsk  on  the  Amur. 

"  The  measures  recently  introduced  in  Russia  for  improving  agricultural  con- 
ditions, and  the  raising  of  the  standard  of  agricultural  equipment  have  caused  an 
increased  demand  for  agricultural  machinery  and  implements. 

"  The  construction  of  railways  in  Russia  has  been  going  on  with  growing  rapidity. 
i\fter  a  considerable  delay,  owing  to  the  difficulties  experienced  in  securing  the  neces- 
sary funds  for  the  construction  of  new  railways,  the  length  of  lines  which  in  1880 
reached  20,000  kilometres  increased  to  48,000  kilometres  in  1900,  and  are  now  with 
the  exclusion  of  Finland  66,000  kilometres.  The  immediate  result  of  this  extension 
of  the  railways  has  been  a  proportionate  increase  in  the  traffic  and  revenue. 

"  In  1907  the  quantity  of  goods  carried  was  74,800,000  tons,  this  figure  having 
increased  in  1914  to  116,000,000  tons,  while  the  number  of  passengers  carried  has 
risen  during  the  same  period  from  108  to  193  million.  Receipts  of  passenger  traffic 
have  increased  from  £12,448,000  to  £20,535,000  and  on  goods  traffic  from  £48,624,000 
to  £78,308,000. 

"  The  poor  Russian  now  can  buy  two  shirts  a  year  where  before  he  bought  one 
shirt  in  two  years.  Think  what  it  means  with  180  millions  of  people.  It  was  formerly 
calculated  that  if  every  man  in  Russia  used  only  one  handkerchief  a  year,  the  coun- 
try would  have  to  double  the  output  of  her  cotton  mills. 

"  A  nation  so  strong,  so  virile  with  youth,  with  such  a  huge  population,  must  in 
the  very  nature  of  things,  develop  and  increase  her  activities. 

What  the  War  Caused  in  Connection  with  Trade  in  Russia. 

"  At  the  present  moment  when  the  European  war  has  fully  disorganized  the  estab- 
lished commercial  relationship  between  the  European  countries  which  overflowed 
Russia  with  German  goods,  and  when  in  consequence  thereof,  Russia  has  commenced 
on  one  hand  to  feel  the  lack  of  different  articles  and  on  the  other  the  loss  of  the  usual 
markets  the  problem  of  partial  initiative  acquired  new  and  very  serious  importance. 
It  has  now  become  necessary  to  find  the  means  of  re-establishing  the  exchange  of 
goods  which  has  been  hindered  by  the  present  war. 

"  The  war  has  shown  how  great  the  economic  dependency  of  Russian  industry 
was  on  the  German  markets.  The  awakened  self-activity  of  the  Russian  industrial 
circles  cannot  create  in  a  short  time  the  different  lines  of  absent  products,  and  Russia 
must  now  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  look  for  supplies  from  foreign  markets. 

"  Russia  is  bound  to  look  for  new  markets  for  the  exchange  of  goods  and  Canada 
can  suit  her  demand  in  Siberia.   The  products  of  Canadian  industries  can  fully  replace 
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the  European  goods,  in  view  of  the  cheaper  transportation  through  the  Pacific.  And 
on  the  other  hand,  Canada  requires  the  various  kinds  of  raw  materials  which  could  be 
exported  from  Russia  to  Canada. 

"  In  strength  of  all  the  above-mentioned  facts,  the  establishment  and  close  con- 
nections of  Russia  with  the  Canadian  manufacturers  and  trading  houses  of  Canada 
has  become  at  the  present  moment  a  matter  of  very  great  importance  and  it  is  not  to 
be  delayed.  The  Canadian  manufacturers  must  establish  themselves  in  Siberia  for 
the  benefit  of  both  countries  and  the  work  must  be  begun  without  delay,  for  it  is 
inevitable  that  immediately  after  the  war  is  over,  whatever  the  result  may  be,  Germany 
will  make  desperate  efforts  to  re-establish  her  old  dominance  over  Russian  trade. 

How  Germany  Captured  the  Russian  Market. 

"  The  following  figures  which  are  sometimes  more  convincing  than  words,  will 
show  the  larger  share  of  German  trade  in  Russia : — 

1913. 

Russian  Exports.  (In  Millions  of  Roubles.) 

To —           Germany.  England.  Less. 

452'6  226*8  225*8 
Russian  Imports. 

From —       Germany.  England.  Less. 

642*7  170*3  472*4 

"Her  share  of  the  Russian  import  trade  during  the  years  1901-1905  was  35-8 
per  cent,  becomes  in  1913,  52  per  cent,  a  notable  increase,  whereas  the  United  Kingdom 
is  only  represented  by  13  per  cent. 

"  According  to  the  following  figures,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  the  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Russian-American  Chambers  of  Commerce,  Russia  purchased  during 
1913  :— 

Total. 

Pig-iron  manufactures.   1,721,274 

from  Germany   1,366,837 

Manufactures  of  copper  alloys   5,306,686 

from  Germany   4,708,065 

Tin  plate  manufactures   3,015,333 

from  Germany   2,653,491 

Metal  working  machinery   6,585,616 

from  Germany   5,488,934 

Dynamos  and  electrical  motors   5.00S.348 

from  Germany   4,431,762 

Parts  of  machinery  and  apparatus   .   .  .  9,559,144 

from  Germany   6,966,330 

Electrical  appliances   3,506,284 

from  Germany   3,196,215 

Musical  instruments   3,395,279 

from  Germany   3,020,612 

Motor  car  and  trucks   8,951,095 

from  Germany   7,102,264 

"  The  mentioned  figures  show  that  the  commercial  efforts  of  the  Germans  in 
Russia  took  the  shape  and  form  of  a  methodically-arranged  invasion. 

"  This  enormous  trade  in  Russia  had  been  captured  by  the  Germans  through  a 
very  keen  method. 

"  For  years  the  German  merchant  has  been  travelling  and  discovering  Russia, 
and  is  now  as  much  at  home  there  as  in  his  native  Fatherland.  The  "  Commis-voya- 
geurs  "  carefully  studied  both  the  requirements  and  the  tastes  of  their  Russian  clients 
and  have  consciously  and  methodically  endeavoured  to  satisfy  them. 

*'  Their  pamphlets  and  catalogues  are  compiled  in  Russian  with  the  weights  and 
prices  in  currency  understood  by  all.  The  price  quoted  is  always  f.o.b.  destination  so 
that  the  possible  customer  need  not  worry  about  the  costs  of  transportation  and  the 
customs  duty,  which  is  often  a  very  complicated  mathematical  operation. 

"  The  German  manufacturer  carefully  adapted  himself  to  the  customs  of  the 
country,  granted  a  credit  of  six,  nine,  and  even  twelve  months,  and  imitated  the  com- 
mercial habits  and  traditions  of  Russia. 
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"In  a  word,  the  German  '  Commis-Voyageur '  was  at  home  in  Russia;  he  knew 
the  country  and  the  people ;  he  had  studied  their  tastes,  their  customs,  their  habits  and 
even  their  language.  Therefore,  he  could  compete — and  advantageously — with  any 
other  nation  in  the  world. 

The  Market  should  be  Captured  during  the  War. 

"  What  the  British  and  Canadian  manufacturers  should  do  now  is  to  study  Russia 
and  her  people,  thoroughly  acquaint  themselves  with  the  needs  of  the  latter ;  familiarize 
themselves  with  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  people,  especially  the  moujik,  and  keep 
a  watchful  eye  upon  the  possible  and  probable  chances,  for  Russia  is  constantly 
changing. 

"  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  Canadian  firms  intending  to  do  business  in 
Siberia  after  the  war  should  at  once  begin  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  markets  of  the 
country  and  of  the  conditions  under  which  they  must  work,  if  they  wish  to  capture 
the  trade  previously  in  the  hands  of  Germany. 

"  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  although  at  present  there  is  a  strong  Anti- 
German  feeling  in  Russia — a  boycott,  the  German  merchant  is  a  most  enterprising 
business  man  and  will  endeavour  to  live  down  the  present  antipathy  and  to  regain  that 
hold  on  the  trade  of  the  country  which  had  up  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  unless  the 
Canadian  firms  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  now  open  of  learning  what  their 
German  competitors  already  know  of  the  conditions  of  trade  with  Siberia. 

"  Certainly,  if  the  Canadian  firms  mean  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
now  presented  to  them,  they  must  proceed  on  very  different  lines  from  the  past. 

"  Sending  out  circulars  nearly  always  in  English  and  writing  to  the  consulate  for 
the  names  of  some  persons  likely  to  suit  them  as  agents  is  of  very  little  use;  firms 
should  send  out  one  of  their  partners  or  a  confidential  employee  to  gain  a  knowledge 
of  the  market. 

"  Russia  needs  people  who  know  Russian  and  if  the  Canadians  go  to  the  provin- 
cial towns,  they  cannot  get  into  real  touch  with  the  people  without  a  knowledge  of 
the  Russian  language. 

"  It  is  also  necessary  for  advertising  matter  and  catalogues  to  be  in  the  Rus- 
sian language  with  full  information  such  as  gross  and  net  weights  (preferably  in 
ounds)  to  enable  the  intending  purchaser  to  make  an  approximate  calculation  of  the 
•  jst  of  the  goods  laid  down  in  Siberia.  This  was  the  principle  adopted  by  the 
Germans. 

"  Gentlemen :  It  has  to  be  realized  now,  that  there  is  a  great  trade  to  be  had  in 
Russia,  new  markets  to  be  won  and  much  money  to  be  made,  and  if  it  is  worth  doing, 
it  is  worth  spending  a  few  hundred  dollars  upon  by  a  principal  coming  out  to  capture 
and  to  hold  the  markets. 


CUBAN  MARKET  CONDITIONS. 

By  way  of  further  reference  to  the  reports  on  market  conditions  in  Cuba,  which 
have  appeared  in  previous  numbers  of  the  Weekly  Bulletin,  the  following  notes  taken 
from  the  report  of  Enrique  R.  Margarite,  S  en  C  66  San  Ignacio  street,  Havana,  for 
the  week  ended  April  20,  1917,  may  be  reproduced: — 

FISH  IN  DRUMS. 

Importation : — 

April  17,  ss.  Esparta,  442  drums. 
"     17,  ss.  Metapan,  47  drums. 

17,  ss.  Mono  Castle,  50  drums. 

18,  ss.  Havana,  250  drums. 
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Very  little  change  has  occurred  in  the  market  for  fish  in  drums  during  the  week, 
as  the  demand  has  been  anything  but  active  and  we  can  quote  codfish  at  10,  haddock 
at  10f  and  hake  at  9|  cents  per  pound. 

CODFISH  IN  CASES. 

Importation : — 

April  16,  ss.  Excelsior,  800  cases,  New  Orleans. 

17,  ss.  Esparto,,  2.263  cases,  Boston. 

"     17,  ss.  Morro  Castle,  550  cases,  New  York. 

"     17,  ss.  Havana,  570  cases,  New  York. 

The  active  demand  which  was  in  evidence  for  codfish  in  cases  last  week,  has  not 
fallen  off.  Under  such  conditions,  the  stocks  of  this  fishstuff  were  promptly  absorbed 
and  in  consequence  the  market  has  been  without  supplies-  until  the  arrival  of  the 
above-mentioned  lots,  the  sales  of  which  are  being  effected  at  $14  to  $17  per  case, 
according  to  grades,  for  that  from  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

HERRINGS. 

The  demand  for  bloaters  has  been  rather  quiet,  but  our  quotation  of  $1.60  per 
case  remains  unchanged. 

GOUDA  CHEESE. 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  Gouda  cheese  from  Holland,  a  similar  sort  produced  in 
the  United  States  is  sold  at  34  to  50  cents  per  pound. 

POTATOES. 

Importation : — 

April  17,  ss.  Esparto,  9,574  bags  and  1,878  barrels,  Boston. 
17,  ss.  Morro  Castle,  500  bags  from  New  York. 

There  is  no  change  to  report  on  potatoes  due  to  the  fact  that  local  holders  have 
continued  ceding  at  $9  per  barrel  and  6  cents  per  pound  for  those  packed  in  bags. 

EXCHANGES. 

New  York,  3  d/s.  £  per  cent  premium. 
London,  s/d.  at  $4.77f  per  £. 


ARGENTINA  MENACED  BY  FAMINE. 

On  page  753  of  the  Weekly  Bulletin  of  March  26,  1917  (No.  i>87),  in  an  article 
entitled  "  Current  Events  of  Interest  in  South  America,"  contributed  by  Mr.  George 
Mallett,  of  Valparaiso,  Chile,  it  was  stated  that  the  Republic  of  Argentina  was 
seriously  menaced  by  famine.  As  a  result  many  inquiries  were  received  by  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  from  correspondents  throughout  Canada,  as 
well  as  requests  for  more  detailed  information. 

Mr.  George  Mallett,  of  Valparaiso,  Chile,  from  whom  the  original  statement  was 
received,  was  communicated  with  and  additional  information  asked  for.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  precis  of  his  reply: — 

"  The  whole  of  this  information  was  telegraphed  from  Buenos  Aires,  and  pub- 
lished by  the  Diario  Illustrade  of  Santiago,  the  leading  Conservative  daily  paper  in 
Chile,  noted  for  the  seriousness  of  its  transactions,  as  becomes  the  official  organ  and 
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mouthpiece  of  the  Archbishop,  together  with  extensive  articles  published  in  Argen- 
tina, by  La  Epoca,  extracts  of  which  were  published  by  El  Diario  Ilustrado,  El 
Mercurio  of  Sanitago,  and  La  Union  of  Valparaiso,  together  with  many  isolated  tele- 
grams bearing  upon  the  subject,  from  their  various  correspondents  over  the  frontiers. 

u  The  cable  news  service  of  El  Diario,  is  universally  admitted  to  be  the  best  and 
most  reliable  in  Chile;  and  their  Buenos  Aires  correspondent,  the  best  informed  in 
commercial  movements  and  local  politics. 

"  In  view  of  the  subsequent  abnormal  exportation  of  wheat,  the  alarmist  story 
of  famine  menace  would  almost  appear  to  be  a  hasty  exaggeration  of  the  actual  facts, 
were  it  not  for  the  supporting  evidence  which  is  everywhere  apparent,  on  a  careful 
review  of  the  question.  With  regard  to  the  exportation,  the  Government  has  found  it 
to  be  necessary,  to  issue  a  decree  with  astonishing  rapidity,  prohibiting  the  exporta- 
tion of  grain  so  indispensable  for  home  consumption. 

u  Argentina,  like  Chile,  includes  within  its  frontiers  the  varying  climates  of  the 
world  between  latitude  22  S.  and  latitude  5G.  This  provides  a  safeguard  against 
universal  calamity,  as  one  extreme  helps  to  counterbalance  the  other. 

"  The  main  productive  zone  however,  upon  which  the  country  depends  for  its 
consumption  and  export,  is  the  northern  portion  above  latitude  10,  especially  the 
districts  watered  by  the  rivers  Plate,  Parana,  and  their  several  tributaries.  The 
pampas  lying  inland,  and  south,  being  devoted  to  stock  raising. 

"  The  failure  of  the  harvest  in  the  principal  grain  zone,  lying  between  Uruguay, 
Paraguay,  and  the  Andes,  naturally  produced  considerable  alarm;  totally  eclipsing 
the  favourable  prospects  of  the  province  of  Buenos  Aires,  which  has  subsequently 
been  brought  to  light.  This  is,  however,  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  counter- 
balance the  losses  in  the  remaining  provinces." 


JAPAN'S  ACTIVITIES  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

(South  African  Export  Gazette.) 

The  efforts  of  a  friendly  nation  like  Japan  to  establish  herself  in  the  South 
African  market  can  only  be  viewed  with  approval.  Our  ally  has  every  right  to  come 
in  and  stay  in  if  she  finds  it  to  her  advantage.  At  the  same  time,  the  strenuous  cam- 
paign which  for  some  time  past  has  been  and  is  still  being  carried  on  there  on  behalf 
of  her  industrialists  is  one  which  our  own  manufacturers  cannot  afford  to  regard  in 
a  purely  disinterested  way.  Japan's  main  purpose,  for  the  moment,  is  to  capture 
those  lines  which,  owing  to  the  circumstances  of  the  war,  Germany  and  Austria  are 
no  longer  able  to  supply,  and  which  British  firms  are  temporarily  unable  to  replace. 
This  is  good  and  legitimate  business,  but  a  time  will  inevitably  come  when  we  shall 
want  some  of  that  trade  for  ourselves,  and  therefore  a  friendly  rivalry  with  J apan  in 
certain  South  African  lines  is  one  of  those  developments  for  which  our  own  manu- 
facturers should  quietly  prepare  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  and  for  which  it  is  abund- 
antly clear  Japanese  manufacturers  are  preparing  now. 

JAPAN'S  PRE-WAR  SUCCESSES  IN  KAFFIR  TRUCK. 

There  are  certain  classes  of  goods  in  the  provision  of  which  it  was  not  necessary 
for  Japan  to  wait  until  hostilities  began  to  oust  the  Germans.  In  many  lines  of  Kaffir 
truck,  for  example,  she  had  already  done  this — prior  to  1914.  Originally,  this 
important  market  was  dominated  by  the  United  Kingdom.  In  course  of  time,  as  most 
of  our  readers  know,  German  cheapness  drove  out  the  British  article.  Then  the 
Italians  ejected  the  Germans,  and  finally  the  Japanese  were  left  in  possession  of  a 
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very  considerable  part  of  the  trade.  Whether  in  this  particular  line — quite  an 
important  one  in  its  way — the  United  Kingdom  can  ever  regain  her  old  ascendancy 
in  face  of  the  great  resources  of  Japan  in  respect  of  cheap  labour  and  of  the  fact  that 
Japan  has  succeeded  not  only  to  our  own  inheritance  but  that  of  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria, and  that  of  Italy  as  well,  remains  to  be  seen.  This  is  a  kind  of  trade  which 
Japan  may  quite  conceivably  hold  and  extend,  and  there  are  other  departments  of 
commerce  in  which  her  cheap  labour  reserves  will  make  competition  difficult  and  not 
too  hopeful. 

HER  FUTURE  IN  COTTON  GOODS. 

Labour  conditions  may,  for  instance,  help  her  materially  in  respect  of  low-class 
cotton  goods  and  similar  articles  in  constant  demand  by  natives  and  Asiatics  in 
South  and  British  East  Africa.  It  is  common  knowledge  that  Japanese  industrialists 
have  lately  imported  large  quantities  of  spinning  machinery  from  the  United  King- 
dom, and  have  also  manufactured  a  good  deal  of  machinery  themselves,  with  the  result 
that  a  considerably  increased  output  will  shortly  begin  to  make  itself  apparent.  For 
this  increased  output  South  Africa  will  supply  a  large  and  ready  market — at  any  rate, 
while  the  war  lasts — and  it  is  not  probable  that  Japan  has  made  her  recent  large  addi- 
tions to  her  spinning  machinery  equipment  with  the  demand  occasioned  by  or  due  to 
the  war  alone  in  contemplation.  The  war,  of  course,  has  given  our  Allies  their  oppor- 
tunity, and  it  will  undoubtedly  be  their  earnest  endeavour  when  peace  is  declared  to 
consolidate  their  gains.  Whether  Japan  will  succeed  or  not  it  is  impossible  to  predict, 
but  the  preparations  she  is  making  with  an  object  which  must  be  the  only  one  she  can 
have  in  mind  are  not  to  be  overlooked  by  British  manufacturers  even  in  such  a  time 
of  preoccupation  as  this. 

A  BASIS  FOR  TRADE. 

With  characteristic  enterprise,  Japan  has  recently  had  a  Business  Commission 
in  South  Africa  investigating  local  conditions.  Banking,  shipping,  and  commercial 
interests  have  all  been  represented  on  it — even  the  Government  itself,  in  the  person 
of  Mr.  Yaoichi  Shimidzu.  According  to  our  information,  these  gentlemen  appear  to 
have  neglected  no  opportunity  of  familiarizing  themselves  with  what  South  Africa 
wants  with  a  view  to  what  Japan  can  supply.  And  here  are  some  of  the  articles 
(forming  merely  a  basis  for  future  trade)  which  Japan  is  prepared  on  favourable 
terms  to  furnish  now:  Apparel  and  slops,  basketware,  brushware,  cotton  piece-goods, 
blankets  and  shawls  (cotton,  for  the  native  trade),  cotton  hosiery  and  underclothing 
(in  the  cheaper  lines  of  men's  wear),  beads,  bangles  (shell),  looking-glasses,  silk  hand- 
kerchiefs, shoelaces  (cotton  and  hair),  towelling,  suitcases  (fibre  and  grass),  collar 
boxes,  carpet  squares  and  rugs  (of  flax  and  hair  in  the  cheaper  grades),  silk  piece- 
goods,  kimonos  (silk  and  cotton),  morning  gowns  and  jackets  (for  ladies'  wear),  silk 
goods  (including  men's  collars  and  cravats),  table  covers,  tea  cosies,  etc.,  straw  matting, 
lacquer-ware,  antimony-ware,  glassware  (mostly  bottles  and  tumblers),  vacuum  flasks, 
fire  and  draught  screens,  brassware  (including  finger  bowls,  ash  trays,  and  ornaments), 
paper  table  napkins,  electric  lamp  shades,  imitation  Panama  hats,  drawn  thread  work, 
chinaware,  toys,  inlaid  chinaware,  oak  timber  for  cabinetmaking,  and  superphosphates. 
This  comprehensive  list  is  only  intended  to  give  some  rough  idea  of  the  goods  Japan 
is  ready  to  export  to  South  and  East  Africa.  In  1911,  Japan  only  sent  South  Africa 
goods  of  a  value  of  £94,702.  In  1915  she  supplied  £221,593  worth.  In  the  first  six 
months  of  1916  the  value  was  £202,124,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  when  the  total  for 
the  year  is  disclosed  it  will  be  found  to  be  double  that  for  1915.  A  country  which 
can  double  her  trade  with  South  Africa  in  one  year  is  no  mean  competitor,  and  her 
methods  require  to  be  carefully  studied. 

A  BETTER  SHIPPING  SERVICE  PROBABLE. 

And  this  great  increase  has  taken  place  in  spite  of  shipping  arrangements,  which 
have  been  admittedly  inadequate.    A  regular  direct  service  between  Japan  and  South 
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Africa  is  now  maintained  by  a  British  line,  which  chiefly  carries  cargoes  of  cotton 
goods,  glassware,  fertilizers,  toys,  curios,  etc.,  and  at  the  moment  a  Japanese  line, 
calling  at' Yokohama,  Shanghai,  Singapore,  etc.,  has  also  direct  sailings  to  the  Cape 
and  Delagoa  Bay.  The  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  (Japan  Mail  Steamship  Company)  are 
largely  engaged  in  the  carrying  trade  to  South  Africa.  Even  in  these  times  the 
company's  magnificent  vessels  make  frequent  appearances  in  Union  docks  and  har- 
bours. In  addition  to  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  other  lines,  whose  vessels  are  built 
specially  with  a  view  to  cargo,  are  plying  between  Japan  and  South  Africa,  and  it 
is  extremely  probable  that  existing  cargo  facilities  between  the  two  countries  will 
be  greatly  extended  in  the  near  future.  It  must,  however,  not  be  overlooked  that  the 
voyage  from  Japan  to  Union  ports  is  always  a  doubtful  venture,  since  there  is  little 
return  cargo,  although,  thanks  to  the  exertions  of  Mr.  J.  Jeppe,  Japanese  Consul  at 
Cape  Town,  who  lately  visited  Japan  to  promote  an  interchange  of  trade,  orders  have 
been  placed  in  South  Africa  for  wool,  wine,  asbestos,  and  a  few  other  products.  Goods 
are  also  shipped  from  Japan  to  Calcutta,  and  transhipped  at  the  latter  port  for  South 
Africa,  but  in  the  main  it  may  be  taken  that  Japan  has  doubled  her  trade  in  the  face 
of  many  difficulties  at  a  time  when  freights  all  over  the  world  are  high,  when  there 
is  an  unexampled  demand  for  cargo  space,  and  when  no  shipowners — Japanese  or 
European — contemplate  with  enthusiasm  sending  their  vessels  on  journeys  from  which 
they  can  only  return  in  ballast.  Later  on,  we  have  no  doubt — and  not  much  later  on — 
a  much  larger  export  trade  from  South  Africa  to  Japan  than  now  will  spring  up,  the 
disadvantage  of  sending  back  ships  in  ballast  will  disappear,  and  there  will  be  a  fre- 
quent service  between  the  Far  East  and  South  Africa  which  must  act  as  a  great  spur 
and  an  invaluable  help  to  that  export  trade  with  the  sub-continent  of  which  Japan  is 
now  diligently  laying  the  foundations. 


CAN  JAPAN  KEEP  UP  THE  PEACE? 


Can  Japanese  exports  to  South  Africa  continue  to  increase  at  the  rate  they  are 
now  doing?  There  is  an  opinion  in  certain  circles  to  the  effect  that  they  cannot. 
The  present  fillip  is  regarded  as  a  purely  passing  phase,  and  those  merchant  houses 
who  obtained  their  supplies  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  elsewhere  before  the  war — 
or  at  least  some  of  them — have  satisfied  themselves  that  when  normal  times  return 
Japanese  trade  in  the  South  and  East  African  market  will  occupy  much  the  same 
position  as  it  did  before  the  war.  This  view  is  based  on  the  fact  that  United  Kingdom 
manufacturers  have  met  unexpected  demands  in  a  most  successful  manner,  and  in 
many  cases  have  shown  their  ability  to  beat  their  Hun  competitors  not  only  in  the 
quality  but  also  in  the  price  of  manufactured  articles  which,  formerly,  were  supposed 
to  be  a  German  monopoly.  For  example,  it  was  generally  thought  that  no  British 
manufacturer  could  hope  to  compete  in  supplying  a  cheap  sort  of  mirror  which  was 
imported  into  South  Africa  from  Germany  prior  to  the  war.  At  the  present  time  an 
English  maker  is  sending  out  a  mirror  of  better  glass,  in  better  frame-work,  better 
finished,  and  at  a  lower  price  than  German  firms  could  supply  in  peace  times.  One 
may  be  able  to  argue  reasonably  enough  from  this  that  we  can  counter  Japanese  com- 
petition in  many  other  lines  when  the  keen  need  arises,  and  our  hands  are  freer  than 
they  are  to-day.   We  shall  see. 
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CONGESTION  OF  POSTAL  PARCELS  AT  VLADIVOSTOK. 

The  translation  of  a  notice  which  appeared  in  the  Russian  press  with  regard  to  the 
congestion  of  postal  parcels  at  Vladivostok  has  been  forwarded  to  the  Department  by 
Mr.  L.  D.  Wilgress,  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Omsk,  Siberia.  It  is  ftated 
that  as  many  as  26,000,000  postal  parcels  were  lying  at  Vladivostok  at  the  end  of  Feb- 
ruary waiting  to  be  forwarded  by  the  railway  to  points  in  the  interior.  The  situation 
has  become  so  serious  that  it  is  expected  that  the  authorities  will  have  to  take  stringent 
measures  to  relieve  the  congestion  and  to  find  adequate  facilities  for  the  transport  of 
this  great  number  of  parcels  to  interior  destination.  The  Russian  regulations  permit 
the  sending  through  the  post  of  packages  up  to  11  pounds  in  weight.  The  congestion 
of  freight  at  Archangel  and  Vladivostok  has  therefore  led  merchants  to  make  use  of 
the  parcel-post  facilities  to  a  great  extent  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  supplies  from 
foreign  countries. 


PRICES  FOR  CERTAIN  CUBAN  COMMODITIES. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Manzer,  representing  the  Dominion  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce, and  the  New  Brunswick  Government  in  Havana,  Cuba,  has  forwarded  under 
date  of  April  20,  1917,  the  following  market  prices  for  certain  commodities : — 

Potatoes. — Potatoes  have  reached  the  highest  price  ever  known  in  Cuba.  Sales 
of  Canadian  potatoes  were  made  this  week  at  $10.75  per  sack  of  180  pounds  c.i.f. 
Havana. 

The  arrivals  of  potatoes  in  Havana  last  week  were  11,794  sacks  and  barrels  of 
these  11,544  were  from  Canada.  This  week's  arrivals  amounted  to  11,680  sacks  and 
barrels  of  which  11,481  were  Canadian  stock.  These  two  Canadian  shipments  were 
sold  in  Havana  for  more  than  $200,000. 

These  shipments  were  from  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia. 

Codfish. — During  the  last  week  some  3,000  cases  of  codfish  arrived  here  from  Nova 
Scotia.    These  were  sold  in  Havana  for  $36,000.  • 

Hay. — Small  quantities  of  hay  are  coming  forward  weekly  from  Montreal. 

HIGH  COST  OF  LIVING  IN  CUBA. 

The  Cuban  Government,  in  common  with  the  Governments  of  other  nations  at 
war,  is  endeavouring  to  find  some  relief  from  the  difficulties  facing  the  people  caused 
by  the  high  price  of  food  . 

Most  of  the  other  nations  at  war  could  exist  if  no  food  was  imported  for  months, 
but,  if  for  any  case,  Cuba's  importations  of  food  were  stopped  for  a  few  weeks  the 
people  would  be  starving. 

Cuba  with  her  fertile  soil  and  favourable  climate,  producing  three  crops  in  one 
year  on  the  same  land,  could  easily  grow  sufficient  vegetables,  grain  and  fruit  to  feed 
her  people,  but  all  her  energies  are  devoted  to  the  production  of  sugar  and  tobacco, 
and,  with  the  exception  -of  sugar,  practically  all  the  food  consumed  on  the  island  is 
imported. 
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The  following  list  of  importations  for  the  last  year  will  give  an  idea  of  the 
immense  quantities  of  food  products  imported  by  Cuba. 

Rice  -.pounds.  319,691,680 

Corn             .  '                                                                            "  205,310,501 

Codfish.'.                                                                                        "  29,629,732 

Pork                                                                                                "  25,852,504 

Beef                                                                                                "  19,256,548 

Lard                                                                                               "  68,425,510 

Onions                                                                                            "  28,832,475 

Peas                                                                                           M  24,884,915 

Beans                                                                                             "  46,502,586 

Potatoes  sacks  and  barrels.  1,057,172 

Eggs  dozen.  7,726,824 

Within  two  weeks  after  war  was  declared  by  the  United  States  food  prices 
advanced  in  Cuba  from  ten  to  twenty  per  cent  and  it  is  doubtful  if  the  people  of  any 
of  the  nations  at  war  are  paying  more  for  their  food,  at  the  present  time,  than  the 
Cuban  people. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  prices  charged  this  week  by  retail  dealers  for  a  number 
of  articles  for  food  in  daiJy  use  in  Cuba. 

Cents. 

Beef  (steak)  per  lb  50 

"    (roast)   "  35 

Pork  (roast)   "  50 

Codfish   "  25 

Lamb   "  50 

Beans   "  14 

Peas   "  14 

Onions   "  8 

Rice   "  12 

Flour  (wheat)   "  9 

(corn)   "  7 

Butter   "  60 

Lard   "  40 

Potatoes   "  8 

Condensed  milk  per  can.  20 

Eggs  per  dozen.  6  0 

A  commission  has  been  appointed  by  the  Government  with  power  to  prosecute  any 
person  speculating  in  foodstuff.  They  are  empowered  to  fix  the  prices  at  which  these 
goods  can  be  sold,  and  are  also  empowered  to  import,  if  necessary,  goods  needed  for 
food,  from  other  countries  which  shall  be  sold  at  cost  to  the  people. 


GOVERNMENT  NOTICES  AFFECTING  TRADE. 
Great  Britain. 

SUMMER  TIME. 

The  Home  Office  announces  that  it  has  been  decided  by  the  Government  that 
"  Summer  Time "  shall  be  re-introduced  this  year,  as  recommended  by  the  Home 
Office  Committee,  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  beginning  at  2  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing of  Sunday,  April  8,  when  the  clocks  will  be  put  forward  one  hour,  and  ending  at  2 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  Monday,  September  17. 

An  Order  in  Council  will  be  issued  to  give  effect  to  this  decision. 

RESTPJCTIONS  ON  IMPORTS  OF  PAPER,  ETC. 

The  following  revised  regulations  as  to  licenses  for  the  importation  of  paper 
and  paper-making  materials,  which  came  into  force  on  March  1,  have  been  issued  by 
the  Royal  Commission  on  Paper: — 
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Under  the  provisions  of  the  Proclamation  of  February  15,  19 16,  no  paper  or 
paper-making  materials  may  be  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  by  any  person 
other  than  those  who  are  licensed  by  the  commission,  or  by  an  agent  acting  on  behalf 
of  a  person  so  licensed. 

The  importation  of  printed  forms,  writing  paper  with  printed  headings,  calendars, 
showcards,  labels,  posters,  and  colour  or  lithographic  printing,  and  other  printed  and 
coated  paper  and  paper  hangings  will  not  be  permitted. 

The  importation  of  such  printed  matter  as  newspapers,  magazines,  periodicals, 
catalogues,  price  lists,  and  unbound  books,  other  than  single  copies  sent  through  the 
post,  will  not  be  permitted,  except  in  special  cases  for  which  a  license  may  be  granted 
in  exceptional  circumstances. 

Licenses  may  be  granted  to  importers  of  wrapping  and  packing  paper,  straw- 
board,  millboard,  wood-pulp  board,  cardboard,  pasteboard,  and  boxes  and  cartons  of 
paper,  cardboard,  etc.,  to  import  during  the  twelve  months  commencing  March  1, 
1917,  one-fourth  of  the  weight  which  they  imported  in  the  previous  year  on  other 
than  special  extra  licenses.  Extra  licenses  for  the  importation  of  these  goods  for 
Government  purposes  will  be  granted  by  the  commission  only  on  production  of  an 
authority  from  the  department  concerned. 

Licenses  may  be  granted  to  importers  of  paper  other  than  that  which  is  included 
in  regulations  2  and  3,  to  import  during  the  twelve  months  commencing  March  1, 
1917,  one-half  of  the  weight  of  such  paper  which  they  imported  in  the  previous  year 
on  other  than  special  extra  licenses. 

Licenses  may  be  granted  to  paper  makers  to  import  during  the  twelve  months 
commencing  March  1,  1917,  one-half  of  the  weight  of  paper-making  materials  which 
they  imported  in  the  previous  year  on  other  than  special  extra  licenses.  Licenses  may 
be  granted  in  exceptional  cases  to  dealers  in  paper-making  materials. 
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TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  INTERPRETATIONS. 
South  Africa. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Egan,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Cape  Town,  has  forwarded  the 
following  tariff  interpretations  which  have  been  published  for  general  information  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Customs  for  the  Union  of  South  Africa: — 


Articles. 


Anaesthetists'  leather  bags,  not  fitted   

Abdominal  belts  or  supports  

"  Bugoleum  "  a  sheep  dip  

Benzoate  soda  powder  (medicinal)  

Canvas  covers  for  leather  dressing  cases  . . 

"  Carbloc  "  an  antiseptic  and  disinfecting  soap. 


Drag  fishing  nets,  irrespective  of  size.  

Ear  syringes,  nickel  

Abrocol  -;aponifier  for  fat  splitting  

"Enzo  ",  not  a  tanning  substance  

Electric  motor  "The  Sew  E.  Z.  "  for  use  with  sewing 

machines  

Electric  starters  for  motor  cars  :  - 

Chains.  

Adjustors  and  parts  

"  Hall  mark  rations  ",  emergency  rations  

Hay's  liquid  preservative  

"  Hepoh  "  a  bread  improver   

Heppell's  fly  sprayer    

M        ii        m  solution  


Ichtammon  or  variously  named  Ichthyol,  Ichden,  Ich- 

thyodine  or  Ichtyosin  

Imitation  gold  powder   .... 

Kruschen  salts,  a  medicine   

Lamb's,  teats,  rubber    

Locoli,  for  cleaning  brewery  bottles  (in  bulk).. ....... 

Milk  of  Magnesia  

Paper,  lined  with  ruled  money  columns  ordinarily  used  as 

account  book  forms..   

Phosphorous  for  assay  purposes  

"  Pull-U-Out "  a  mechanical  device  for  pulling  motor 

cars  out  of  mud,  hoisting,  etc   ,  

Secretogen  for  stimulating  intestinal  secretions  

Sodium  metal  for  assay  purposes  

Spirit  gum,  a  toilet  preparation  containing  more  than  3°, 

of  proof  spirit   


Steel  brushes,  for  use  in  the  mines  for  cleaning  boilers, 
plates,  cyanide  tanks,  etc  

Steel  shavings,  for  cleaning  floors  made  of  asbestos  and 
other  hard  materials  

•^team  Sterilizer,  for  laboratory  research  work  

Stoneware  dyers'  pans,  for  pill  and  ointment  making  . . . 

Tickets  printed,  theatre,  tram  or  others  of  a  similar  nature 


"  Titex  "  used  for  colouring  leather  after  tanning 

Tourists'  shovels,  telescopic,  for  motor  use  

Trusses   

Weaving  needles,  for  use  as  a  school  requisite. . . . 
"Y  "  and  "E  "  file,— 

Wooden  file   .... 

Index  and  card  


Rate. 


Per  £100,  £25  

£20..  .. 

..  £3  

„  £20  

..  £25  

Per  100  lbs.  4/9  or 
25%  ad  valorem, 
whichever  greater. 


Per  £100,  £3 . . 

Fr«e  

Per  £100,  £20 
..  £20. 


„  £3. 


,.  £20  

..  £3  

„  £25  

..  £20  

„  2/9d  

£3  

Per  Imp.  gallon,  £1 
4  :  6,  or  25%  ad  val- 
orem, whichever 
duty  shall  be  great- 
er  

Per  £100,  £20  

£3  


£25. 
£3.. 
£3.. 
£20. 


£25. 
£20. 

£20. 
£25. 
£20. 


Per  Imp.  gallon,  £1 
4:  6  or  25%  ad  val- 
orem whichever 
duty  greater..  

Per  £100,  £20  

m    £20,  ..  . 

>•  £20  

ii       ii  £3 
Per  £100,  £25*  or  3% 
per  lb.  whichever 

duty  greater  

Per  £100,  £20  

ii  £20  

Free  

Per  £100,  £3  


£20. 
£25. 


No.  in 
Tariff. 


67 
193 
130 
193 

07 


4l> 


114  A 

188  A 

193 

193 

114B 

193 
114B 

01 
193 

19B2 
132 


44B 

193 
124 
68 
114  A 
122 
193 

53B 
193 

193 
68 
193 


44D 

193 

193 
193 
114A 


53D 
193 
193 
188  A 
129 

193 
53  B 


Rebate  upon  goods 
the  growth,  pro- 
duce or  manufac- 
ture of  the  U.K.  or 
reciprocating 
British  Colonies. 


3%  ad  valorem. 

»% 

The  whole  duty. 
3%  ad  valorem. 
3% 


7d.  per  100  lbs.  or 
3%  ad  valorem  as 
the  case  may  be. 

The  whole  duty. 

3%  ad  valorem. 
3%  ad  valorem. 

The  whole  duty. 

3%  ad  val  rem. 
The  whole  duty. 
3%  ad  valorem. 
3%  ii 
3d°.  per  100  lbs. 
The  whole  duty. 


3%  ad  valorem. 
The  whole  duty. 
3%  ad  valorem. 
The  whole  duty. 


valorem. 


3% 
3% 

3% 
3% 

The  whole  duty. 


3%  ad  valorem. 

3% 
3% 
3% 

The  whole  duty. 
3%  ad  valorem. 
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NOTES  ON  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

LABOUR  MARKET  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  IN  FEBRUARY. 

(The  British  Board  of  Trade.) 

According  to  the  March  issue  of  the  Board  of  Trade  Labour  Gazette,  all  the 
principal  industries  continued  to  be  fully  employed  in  February,  and  much  overtime 
was  worked.  The  shortage  of  men,  owing  to  further  enlistments,  increased,  and  the 
need  for  effective  measures  for  making  the  best  possible  use  of  the  man-power  of  the 
country  became  still  more  apparent. 

Employment  at  coal  mines  was  good,  but  showed  a  decline  as  compared  with 
J anuary.  It  was  also  good  at  shale,  tin  and  lead  mines,  and  very  good  at  iron  mines. 
At  quarries  employment  continued  fairly  good  on  the  whole. 

In  the  pig-iron  industry  employment  was  good.  At  iron  and  steel  works  it  con- 
tinued very  good.  The  engineering  and  shipbuilding  trades,  as  in  previous  months, 
were  working  at  high  pressure,  with  much  overtime.  In  the  tin  plate  and  steel  sheet 
trade  there  was  a  further  decline  in  the  number  of  mills  in  operation  owing  to  the 
restriction  in  steel  supplies,  but  most  of  the  other  metal  trades  were  busy. 

Employment  continued  good  in  cotton  spinning  and  fair  in  weaving.  The  woollen 
and  worsted  trades  were  brisk.  In  the  linen  trade  employment  was  good  in  Scotland, 
but  short  time  was  still  worked  in  Ireland.  Employment  in  the  hosiery,  jute,  bleach- 
ing, calico  printing  and  dyeing  trades  was  good,  and  a  shortage  of  labour  was  reported ; 
in  the  silk  and  carpet  trades  it  continued  fairly  good.  In  the  plain  net  section  of  the 
lace  trade  employment  was  very  good;  it  was  fairly  good  in  the  curtain  branch,  but 
was  still  bad  in  the  levers  section. 

The  boot  and  shoe  trades  showed  great  activity,  and  the  shortage  of  labour  con- 
tinued. Employment  in  the  leather  industry  was  good  except  with  some  branches  of 
the  saddle  and  harness  trade.  It  continued  fair  in  ready-made  tailoring,  and  in  the 
shirt  and  collar  and  wholesale  mantle,  costume  and  blouse  trades.  It  was  good  in  the 
corset  and  felt  hat  trades ;  in  the  silk  hat  trade  it  was  bad. 

The  men  remaining  in  the  building  and  brick  trades  were  generally  well  employed. 
In  mill-sawing  and  coachbuilding  employment  was  good  generally;  the  furnishing 
trades  showed  an  improvement,  and  coopers  and  brushmakers  continued  to  be  fully 
employed.  Employment  continued  good  in  printing  and  bookbinding,  and  fairly 
good  in  the  paper  trades.  A  shortage  of  labour  was  general  in  these  trades.  Employ- 
ment was  good  generally  in  the  glass  trades  and  in  the  pottery  trades,  though  short 
time  was  worked  by  makers  of  tiles  and  sanitary  ware.  In  the  food  preparation  trades 
employment  continued  good  generally  and  much  overtime  was  worked.  In  agriculture 
the  frost  stopped  ploughing  and  sowing  during  the  greater  part  of  the  month,  and 
cultivation  became  backward.  Employment  with  fishermen  showed  some  improve- 
ment on  the  previous  month.  It  was  fair  on  the  whole  with  dock  labourers.  The  sup- 
ply of  seamen  and  firemen  for  mercantile  ships  was  not  quite  equal  to  the  demand. 

BRITISH    CHAMBER   OF   COMMERCE   ESTABLISHED   AT  PEKING. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  recent  formation  of  a  British  Chamber  of  Commerce  at 
Peking,  having  for  its  objects  the  promotion  arid  protection  of  British  trade  interests 
in  Peking  and  other  parts  of  China,  the  settlement  by  arbitration  of  disputes,  &c. 

Communications  for  the  Chamber  should  be  addressed  to  the  secretary,  Culty 
Chambers,  Peking. 
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PERUVIAN  AND  BOLIVIAN  MARKET  FOR  PAPER. 


{Special  Agent  Robert  S.  Barrett,  United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 

The  annual  consumption  of  all  classes  of  paper  and  paper  products  in  Peru  is 
approximately  $700,000,  of  which  about  $625,000  is  imported  and  $75,000  manufac- 
tured in  the  country.  Peru  has  only  one  paper  mill,  located  near  Lima,  which  has  a 
daily  output  of  2,000  to  2,400  pounds  of  rough  packing  paper,  which  is  sold  as  fast 
as  it  comes  from  the  mill  at  $5.85  per  100  pounds. 

The  imports  of  all  classes  of  paper  into  Peru  for  the  years  1914  and  1915  were 
as  follows: — 


Articles — 

News  print  

Foster  and  coloured  news .  .  . 

Printing  

Wrapping  

Paper  sacks  

Tissue  

Grease  and  parchment  

Writing  

Cover  

Blotting  

Drawing  

Cigarette  

Cardboard  

Visiting  cards  

Photographic  

Carbon  

Toilet  

Roofing  

Envelopes  

Printed  books  

Blank  books   

Letter  copying  books  

Composition  books  

Printed  forms  

Engraved  stationery  

Labels  

Postage  stamps  

Lithographs  

Postal  cards,  menu  cards,  etc. 

Playing  cards  

Almanacs  and  calendars  .  .  . 

Advertising  matter  

Ruled  paper  

Paper  boxes  

Cigarette  boxes  

Binder's  paper  

Photograph  mounts  

Confetti  and  serpentinas .  .  .. 

Wall  paper .  .  .'  

All  other  

Total  


1914. 

1915. 

$10  0,00  1 

*  i  OK  a  - 
$  J.  y  o,  u  o  o 

1 O,  57  U  0 

9  990 
o,  Co  v 

K7  81  8 

c  9  cnr. 

O  4,  V  U  O 

KA  797 

4.fi  4.1  9 
ID,  •*  1  O 

K  4.1  7 
0,41 7 

0,000 

4  777 

3  796 

1  K^7 
1,  D  O  4 

1  768 

GO,vU  I 

97  177 

4  1,11  4 

9  799 
o , 1 

9  1  4,8 

o,iy  1 

9  49  9 

9  709 

id,  1  v  - 

921 

1  7 

1  4  ,OOo 

18  461 

91  Q  9 1 

11  fii  fi 
11,010 

9  9QO 

1  09Q 

1,U4!7 

9  098 

8  227 

4,000 

1  71  9 
1,410 

9  1  4^ 

4,113 

1  923 

1  Q  97 

K  0157 

0,0  O  4 

21,458 

10,620 

55,011 

38,003 

9,774 

5,037 

6,350 

3,389 

7,325 

4,197 

10,028 

8,931 

4,461 

1,986 

2,835 

1,413 

7,207 

2,102 

3,940 

1,802 

6,635 

2,085 

8,059 

5,815 

1,347 

1,149 

9,110 

5,053 

1,311 

390 

4,650 

2,677 

2,538 

18 

2,216 

1,367 

4,182 

1,392 

1,149 

561 

47,966 

27,336 

15,914 

6,838 

$622,574 

$521,718 

The  reasons  given  for  the  preponderance  of  imports  of  paper  and  paper  products 
from  Europe  are  summed  up  as  follows :  (1)  lower  price,  (2)  longer  credits,  (3) 
better  shipping  facilities,  (4)  more  active  selling  campaigns,  (5)  willingness  to  pro- 
duce the  goods  desired  by  the  Peruvian  consumer,  (6)  better  packing,  (7)  greater 
attention  to  detail,  and  (8)  influence  of  European  colonies  and  Europeans  engaged  in 
printing  trade. 

Equipment  of  Printing  and  Lithographing  Offices. 

There  are  six  newspaper  printing  offices  and  forty-seven  printing  and  lithograph- 
ing establishments  in  Lima.  The  newspaper  offices  are  equipped  with  Mergenthaler 
linotypes  and  have  modern  perfecting  newspaper  presses,  all  of  American  manufac- 
ture, with  one  exception.    Of  the  printing  and  lithographing  establishments,  eight 
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are  large  and  well  equipped,  employing  thirty  to  one  hundred  men  each;  twenty  are 
smaller  offices,  employing  five  to  twenty  workmen  each,  and  the  remainder  have  one 
or  two  platen  presses,  the  force  consisting  of  the  owner  and  one  or  two  apprentices. 
Platen  presses  are  equally  divided  between  American  and  European  manufacture. 
Cylinder  presses  are  nearly  all  European.  Cutting  machines  are  also  of  European 
manufacture.  Ruling  machines  are  practically  all  from  the  United  States.  All  type 
in  use  in  Peru  is  made  on  the  American  point  system  and  nearly  all  was  bought  in 
the  United  States.  Outside  of  Lima  there  are  some  two  hundred  small  printing  offices, 
more  than  half  of  which  are  newspaper  offices  from  which  small  dailies  or  weeklies 
are  issued. 

In  Lima  there  are  six  daily  newspapers  of  general  circulation,  one  daily  Govern- 
ment official  publication,  one  daily  bulletin  of  stock  quotations,  two  tri-weeklies  in 
Chinese,  two  Italian  semi-weeklies,  one  English  weekly,  eleven  weeklies  or  monthlies, 
and  perhaps  a  dozen  or  more  bulletins  issued  occasionally  by  scientific,  literary,  or 
religious  organizations.  Outside  of  Lima  there  are  sixty-five  newspapers,  of  Which 
thirty-seven  are  dailies,  ten  tri-weeklies,  two  bi-weeklies,  and  16  weeklies. 

Countries  of  Origin  of  Paper  Import. 

Before  the  war  Germany  furnished  40  per  cent  of  all  the  paper  imported  by  Peru, 
and  while  the  United  States  came  second,  the  imports  from  that  country  consisted 
largely  of  newsprint.  The  following  table  shows  the  imports  from  each  country  for 
the  years  1914  and  1915 : — 


Countries — 

1914. 

1915. 

5  13,149 

6,597 

  41,283 

25,218 

  243,413 

54,664 

Great  Britain  

  63,988  . 

54,431 

Italy  

  25,848 

54,854 

1,790 

2,249 

  1,455 

16,551 

Norway  

14,796 

Spain  

  39,697 

36,659 

  696 

11,987 

  140,635 

242,118 

  3,972 

S.445 

Total  

  $622,574 

$521,718 

New  Daily  for  Arequipa. 

Arequipa,  the  important  business  centre  of  southern  Peru  and  the  second  largest 
city  in  the  Republic,  is  to  have  a  new  eight-page  morning  newspaper  called  El 
Heraldo.  The  paper  will  make  its  appearance  early  in  April.  An  order  has  been 
placed  for  an  eight-page  Duplex  flat-bed  perfecting  press,  with  colour  deck,  and  the 
machine  has  already  been  shipped  from  the  United  States.  There  are  already  two 
dailies  in  Arequipa,  El  Pueblo  and  El  Deber.  The  former  is  printed  on  a  Duplex 
four-page  perfecting  press.  Both  of  these  papers  contemplate  the  installation  of 
typesetting  machines  and  other  equipment,  but  their  plans  have  been  held  up  by  the 
heavy  increase  in  the  cost  of  newsprint,  which  has  reduced  their  margin  of  profit  to  a 
considerable  extent. 

Low  Stocks  of  Paper  and  Stationery  in  Bolivia! 

Stocks  of  piaper  and  stationery  in  the  principal  stores  of  La  Paz,  Bolivia,  are 
very  low,  and  there  is  a  good  opportunity  for  the  sale  of  American  goods.  Before  the 
war,  practically  all  of  the  goods  sold  by  stationers  came  from  Europe.  In  1913  there 
were  large  purchases,  and  the  stores  still  have  on  hand  considerable  quantities  of 
certain  goods  of  European  manufacture.    Some  lines,  however,  have  been  practically 
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exhausted.  In  1913  Bolivia  purchased  paper  goods  to  the  value  of  $463,120,  the 
imports  falling  to  $325,901  in  1914  and  to  $173,971  in  1915.  Of  the  imports  in  1913, 
$173,611  worth  came  from  Germany,  and  while  in  this  year  the  United  States  sold 
Bolivia  $117,162  worth  of  paper  and  paper  products,  $98,654  of  this  amount  con- 
sisted of  engraved  bank  notes  and  bonds  and  the  greater  part  of  the  remainder  con- 
sisted of  news  print  Even  in  1915,  when  there  was  difficulty  in  getting  paper  and 
stationery  supplies  from  Europe,  imports  from  the  United  'States  amounted  to  only 
$37,420.  Bolivian  stationers  and  printers  have  refrained  from  buying  because  they 
were  hoping  that  the  war  would  end  and  that  they  would  be  able  to  obtain  supplies 
from  Europe  again  at  much  lower  prices  than  were  offered  in  the  United  States. 
Now  they  are  anxious  to  buy  in  the  United  States.  Among  the  articles  for  which 
there  is  considerable  demand  are  writing  and  printing  ink,  blank  books,  letter  copying 
books,  writing  pads,  ruled  writing  paper,  composition  books,  news  paper,  wrapping 
paper,  drawing  paper,  tissue  paper,  cardboard,  mourning  stationery,  visiting  cards, 
coloured  poster,  and  parchment  paper.  As  a  rule,  the  requirements  of  the  Bolivian 
markets  are  for  goods  of  the  cheapest  qualities. 

ACETYLENE   LAMPS  FOR  AUSTRALIAN  MINES. 

(Commercial  Agent  R.  A.  Lundquist,  United  States  Commerce  Report.) 

In  a  recent  conversation  the  manager  of  a  mine  at  Broken  Hill,  New  South- 
Wales,  commented  on  his  inability  to  secure  from  the  United  States  miners'  acetylene 
lamps  that  would  hold  up  under  customary  usage  for  any  length  of  time.  He  said 
that  he  made  it  a  practise  to  scan  the  advertising  sections  of  American  mining* 
journals  and  would  order  samples  of  devices  of  various  kinds  that  appealed  to  him. 
He  remarked,  however,  that  the  'advertisements  seemed  too  optimistic  in  their  claims. 
He  is  especially  interested  in  miners'  lamps  at  the  present  time.  He  does  not  want 
electric  lamps,  as  they  are  not  economical  enough,  although  his  mines  do  use  a  small 
number  for  sections  where  there  might  be  danger  of  explosion. 

Sample  lamps  that  had  been  purchased  in  the  United  States  were  said  by  him  to 
be  too  light  and  would  not  last.  They  would  operate  splendidly,  but  lacked  the 
strength  to  withstand  knocks.  He  showed  me  a  German  type  that  he  said  suited  him 
best.  It  was  about  the  size  of  American  lamps,  but  made  throughout  of  cast-brass^ 
even  to  the  reflector,  which  was  made  integral  with  the  top  section.  While  very 
heavy,  the  weight  was  no  drawback.  Other  types  from  British  makers  were  of 
aluminum  and  of  heavy  sheet  steel,  but  he  said  the  brass  type  held  up  best.  It  was 
the  only  one  seen  that  carried  a  reflector  (heavy  and  thick)  cast  on.  This  brass  type 
used  to  cost  about  $1.30  each  f.o.b.  Germany,  as  near  as  he  could  recall. 

Colombia's  trade  in  buttons. 
(Claude  E.  Guyant,  Consul  in  Charge,  Barranquilla,  United  States  Commerce  Reports.^ 

The  buttons  most  generally  used  in  Colombia  are  of  pearl,  glass,  and  bone,  in 
small  and  medium  sizes  for  women's  clothing  and  men's  wash  suits,  and  of  vegetable 
ivory  for  men's  woollen  suits.  Few  buttons,  plain  or  fancy,  are  used  on  women's 
dresses,  hooks  and  eyes  and  snap  fasteners  taking  their  place  for  utility  and  lace  and 
ribbons  being  preferred  for  decoration. 

There  is  a  steady  demand  for  small  pearl  buttons  in  the  cheaper  grades  for  under- 
wear, and,  in  the  tropical  part  of  the  country,  for  larger  sizes  for  use  on  men's  linen 
and  cotton  suits.  These  buttons  are  imported  from  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,, 
and  Erance,  small  quantities  also  coming  from  Spain.  Before  the  war  Germany  had 
a  share  in  the  business,  but  the  United  States  did  not  at  that  time  compete  with 
European  prices,  which  were  then  about  30  per  cent  lower  than  ours. 
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Vegetable  Ivory  Buttons  Growing  in  Favour. 

Bone  buttons  are  used  to  some  extent  in  the  small  sizes  on  cheap  shirts  and  under- 
wear, but  the  demand  is  greater  lor  the  larger  sizes  for  use  on  suits.  Germany  for- 
merly had  all  the  trade  in  this  line,  but  at  present  they  are  supplied  by  Spain,  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States. 

There  is  no  market  in  the  coast  country  for  steel  buttons  for  men's  clothes,  as 
they  cause  rust  stains;  in  the  interior  of  Colombia  they  are  still  used  on  trousers,  but 
the  demand  is  decreasing  steadily  in  favour  of  the  vegetable  ivory.  Before  the  war 
Germany  supplied  all  the  steel  buttons  imported;  now  they  come  from  the  United 
States.  French  glass  and  porcelain  buttons  are  used  on  cheap  shirts  and  underwear 
of  the  poorer  people.   The  demand  is  not  large,  but  steady. 

Vegetable  ivory  buttons  are  growing  in  favour  and  are  generally  used  by  tailors 
on  men's  nonwashable  clothes.  Germany  formerly  had  the  bulk  of  this  trade,  but  at 
present  Italy  supplies  practically  all  of  the  demand.  United  States  prices  before  the 
4var  were  about  30  per  cent  higher  than  European.  They  are  still  higher,  but  the 
difference  in  cost  is  not  now  so  marked  because  of  high  shipping  and  insurance  rates 
from  Italy.  On  account  of  the  scarcity  of  bone  buttons  the  Italian  manufacturers 
have  been  getting  out  a  plain  white  vegetable  ivory  button  in  20,  22,  24,  26,  and  28 
lines,  which  is  neater  and  cheaper  than  the  bone  and  which  has  met  with  general 
favour. 

Domestic  Production — Sources  of  Imports. 

No  buttons  are  manufactured  in  Colombia.  Before  the  war  all  importations  came 
from  Europe.  Germany  shipped  most  of  the  bone  and  divided  the  trade  in  vegetable 
ivory  with  Italy  and  in  glass  with'  France.  Great  Britain  and  France  supplied  most 
of  the  pearl.  At  present  the  situation  is  so  changed  that  the  United  States  and  Italy 
are  the  principal  shippers,  the  former  leading  in  pearl  and  the  latter  in  vegetable  ivory. 
Statistics  showing  the  importations  into  Colombia  by  countries  are  not  available,  but 
the  following  statement  of  imports  during  1915  shows  generally  the  origin  of  the 
different  kinds  of  buttons  used: — 


Kind. 

Value. 

Origin. 

$  1,568 

Spain,  Great  Britain,  France,  United  States. 

Covered  with  cotton  .  . 

135 

Prance,  Italy. 

Covered  with  silk  

8 

France. 

1,472 

Pearl  

4,349 

Great  Britain,  France,  United  States. 

Porcelain  

895 

France. 

Rubber,      celluloid,  and 

gutta-percha  

102 

Steel   

733 

United  States. 

Steel,  for  women's  dresses. 

460 

4,919 

Italy,  France. 

Total  

$14,641 

The  above  total  represents  the  imports  into  the  whole  Republic.  It  can  readily  be 
seen  that  this  amount  is  small  for  a  country  of  4,500,000  inhabitants,  but  the  demand 
can  hardly  be  stimulated,  as  the  majority  of  the  population  are  poor.  Also  styles  do 
not  change  as  frequently  in  Colombia  as  in  the  United  States,  and  clothes  are  worn 
longer  by  all  classes  of  people. 

Customary  Terms — Samples. 

The  trade  in  buttons  is  carried  on  by  commission  houses  and  through  direct  orders 
from  the  larger  wholesale  firms.  It  is  common  for  European  travelling  salesmen 
handling  textiles  and  dry  goods  to  carry  side  lines  of  notions  and  buttons  and  to  take 

rders  from  samples.   Before  the  war  European  commission  lirms  allowed  terms  of 
months  with  interest  at  one-half  of  1  per  cent  per  month,  but  the  larger  houses  pur- 
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chased  direct  from  manufacturers  at  six  months  without  interest.  Present  commis- 
sion-house terms  are  90  to  120  days  net,  and  manufacturers  sell  at  cash  and  30  and  60 
days'  sight. 

The  use  of  small  buttons  for  women's  apparel  has  been  affected  in  recent  years  by 
:  he  growing  popularity  of  the  small  steel  snap  fastener.  These  fasteners  enjoy  a  large 
sale  throughout  the  country.  They  were  formerly  imported  altogether  from  Germany 
at  25  pfennigs  (about  6  cents)  per  gross.  At  present  all  importations  come  from  the 
Cnited  States  and  cost  approximately  33  cents  per  gross. 


NEW  ZEALAND  MARKET  FOR  BICYCLES. 

(Special  Agent,  C.  E.  Bosworth,  United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 

New  Zealand  oilers  a  good  market  for  bicycles  for  both  men  and  women,  and  in 
smaller  sizes  for  children.  The  New  Zealand  roads  are  fully  up  to  the  average  of 
{♦American  roads,  being  mostly  of  heavy  macadam  construction,  well  graded,  and  in 
|ood  repair.  Probably  the  largest  market  in  the  Dominion  is  Ohristchurch.  This  city 
is  built  upon  the  Canterbury  Plains  and  is  as  level  as  a  city  could  possibly  be.  The 
street  paving  is  nearly  perfect  and  invites  the  use  of  bicycles  for  pleasure  and  busi- 
ness. In  this  city  alone  8,000  bicycles  were  sold  last  year.  The  war  has  made  it  diffi- 
cult to  import  bicycles  from  England — the  usual  source  of  supply — and  dealers'  stocks 
are  greatly  diminished. 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 

Quantity  of  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators, 
and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 

Prepaned  by  Inspection  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


Week  ending  April  27,  1917. 


Fort  William— 

C.  RR  

Consolidated  Elevator  Co  

Empire  Elevator  Co  

Ogilvie  Flour  Mills  Co  

Western  Terminal  Elevator  Co.  . . . 

G.T.  Pacific   

Grain  Growers'  Grain  Co  

Fort  William  Elevator  Co  , 

Eastern  Terminal  Elevator  Co.   

Thunder  Bay  Elevator  Co  

Port  Arthur- 
Port  Arthur  Elevator  Co  

D.  Horn  &  Co  

Dominion  Government  Elevator  .  . 
Grain  afloat  


Total  Terminal  Elevators . 


Saskatoon  Dom.  Govt.  Elevator.. 
Moosejaw  Dom.  Govt.  Elevator.. 
Vancouver  Dom.  Govt.  Elevator. 
Calgary  Dom.  Govt.  Elevator. .  . 


Total  Interior  Terminal  Elevators. . 


Depot  Harbour  

Midland- 
Aberdeen  Elevator  Co  

Midland  Elevator  Co  

Tiffin,  G.T.P   

Port  McNicol  

Collingwood  

Goderich  Elevator  Transit  Co   

Western  Canada  Flour  Mills  Co.,  Ltd.  \ 

Kingston —  Goderich  / 

Montreal  Transportation  Co  

Commercial  Elevator  Co  

Port  Colborne    

Prescott  

Montreal — 

Harbour  Commissioners  No.  1  

No.  2  

Montreal  Warehousing  Co  

Quebec  Harbour  Commissioners  

West  St.  John,  N.  B  

Halifax,  N.S   


Total  Public  Elevators . .  . 
Total  quantity  in  Store< . 


Wheat. 


Bushels. 

4,818,422 
1,090,238 

908,248 
1,037,403 
1,054,644 
3,269,812 
1,292,625 

839,393 
1,096,961 

782,888 

4,708,841 
331,735 
2,040,669 
89,245 

23,361,124 


882,917 
2,162,909 
10,784 
795,293 


3,851,003 


961 
4,766 
268,754 


65,596 
26,551 


15,620 
11,427 


677,078 
222,238 
8,200 
4,850 
26,009 
26,787 


1,358,927 


28,571,054 


Oats. 


Bushels. 

1,902,445 
244,494 
298,982 
200,473 
188,813 

2,204,434 
363,929 
368,993 
437,803 
258,745 

2,289,481 
116,768 
538,799 
101,331 


9,495,490 


541,767 
748,892 
56,885 
1,244,393 


2,591,937 


48,885 


135,191 
29,196 
64,205 
7,309 

8,475 

144,992 
47,451 
37,948 


362,128 
566,334 
381,950 
116,881 
52,214 


2,003,159 


14,090,586 


Barley. 


Bushels. 

246,514 
70,499 
31,719 
41,723 
24,575 

142,467 
87,303 
26,155 
46,515 
60,692 

423,955 
29,783 
85,609 


1,317.459 


33,751 
22,431 


116,801 
172,983 


1,285 


36,119 
84,997 
87,859 
2,494 
6,252 


220,006 


1,710,448 


Flax. 


Bushels. 


168,026 
222,344 


570,832 
83,985 

'  61^810 ' 

'  54,634 

161,813 
156,002 
153,422 


1,632,868 


197,178 
107,110 


12,326 
316,614 


1,949,482 


Totals. 


Bushels. 

6,967,381 
1,553,257 
1,461,203 
1,279,599 
1,838,814 
5,700,698 
1,743,857 
1,296,351 
1,581,279 
1,156,959 

7,584,090 
634,288 

2,818,499 
190,576 


35,806,941 


1,654,713 
3,041,3*2 
67,669 
2,168,813 


6,932,537 


43,885 
961 
139,957 
299,235 
64,205 
72,905 

35,026 

144,392 
63,071 
49,375 


1.075,325 
874,569 
478,009 
124,225 
84,565 
26,787 


3,582,092 


46,321,570 
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Grades  of  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  and  Public  Elevators  in  the  East  for  the  Week  ended 
April  27,  1917. 


(jrrades. 

Terminals. 

Interior 
Terminal 
Elevators. 

Public 
Elevators, 

Eastern 
Division. 

Totals. 

Wheat— 

No.  2  Hard   

Bushelc 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

26,787 

Bushels. 

26,787 
15,007 
2, 707!  622 
5,222,814 
5!  172!  723 
4,046,733 
199,901 
154,442 
10,935,780 

No.  1  „   

15,007 
2,098,306 
3,936  534 
3,909,243 
3,449,814 

413,539 
1,054,035 
889,786 
511,684 
188,248 
121,088 
672,623 

195,777 
232,240 
372,694 
85,235 
11,653 
33,354 
400,187 

No.  2  „   

No.  3  „   

No.  4  Wheab  

No.  5   

No.  6  m   

Other  

9,862,970 

Totals  

23,273,879 

3,851,003 

1,358,927 

28,481,809 

Wheat  afloat  

89,245 

89,245 

Totals . .   

23,361,124 

3,851,003 

1,358,927 

28,571,054 

Oats- 
Extra  No.  1  C.W  

14,541 
33,596 
636,783 
214,566 
839,882 
349,978 
101,438 
401,153 

14  541 
53!  200 
3,673,690 
1,305,131 
2,355,905 
560,842 
187,512 
5,838,434 

No.  1  C.W  

17,712 
2,472,6i>7 
801,585 
1,255,254 

1,892 
564,210 
288,980 
260,769 
210,864 
89,074 
590,370 

No.  2   

No.  3   

Ex.  No.  1  Feed  

No.  1  Feed  

No.  2   

Other   

4,846,911 

9,394,159 

2,591,937 

2,003,159 

13,989,255 

101,331 

101,331 

Totals  

9,495,490 

2,591,937 

2,003,159 

14,090,586 

Barley — 

No.  3  extra  C.W  

255,850 
868,169 
310,002 
100,095 
176!  332 

No.  3  C.W   

220,882 
609,925 
277,391 
83,184 
126,077 

33,059 
116,335 
7,270 
2,554 
13J65 

1,909 
141,909 
25,341 
14,357 
36!  490 

No.  4  h  

Feed  

Other    

Totals  

Flax- 
No.  1  Northwestern  Canada    

1,317,459 

1,156,981 
328,108 
95,151 

172,983 

220,006 

1,710,448 

1,366,846 
385,384 
134,158 
628 
62,466 

No.  2  C.W  

57,276 
39,007 
628 
9,838 

Other  

52,628 

Totals  

1,632,868 

316,614 

1,949,482 

Corn  

35,806,941 

0,932,537 

3,582,092 

46,321,570 
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Quantity  of  Wheat  and  other  Grain  in  store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Public  Elevators 
in  the  East,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators,  and  Afloat,  on  April  27,  1917,  with 
comparisons  for  three  years. 


April  27,  1917. 

Terminal  Elevators  

Afloat  Terminals  

Interior  Terminals  

Public  Elevators  in  the  East 

Totals  

April  28,  1916. 

Terminal  Elevators  

*Interior  Terminals  

Public  Elevators  in  the  East 

Totals  

April  29,  1915. 

Terminal  Elevators  

Interior  Terminals.. .   

Public  Elevators  in  the  East 

Totals  

April  SO,  1914^ 

Terminal  Elevators  

Public  Elevators  in  the  East 

Totals  


Wheat. 


Bushels. 

23,271,879 
89,245 
3,851,003 
1,358,927 


28,571,054 


17,321,421 
2,9S7,118 
3,619,564 


23,928,103 


7,210,987 
466,387 
1,576,545 


9,253,919 


14,353,050 
910,689 


15,263,739 


Other  Grain. 


Bushels. 

12,344,486 
101,331 
3,081,534 
2,223,165 


17,750,516 


10,876,500 
1,713,793 
3,310,006 


15,900,299 


5,567,121 
443,057 
1,659,054 


7,669,232 


12,530.944 
2,358,266 


14,889,210 


*Less  Moosejaw  Interior  Terminal  Elevator  not  reported. 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Weekly  Bulletin  there  have  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  relating  to  Canadian  trade.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Inquiries  Branch,  The 
i)}  [art  m  fat  of  trade  and  commerce,  ottawa,"  or  the  secretary  of  the  canadian 
manufacturers'  association,  toronto,  or  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  trade  at 
London.  Toronto,  IJamilton,  Kingston,  Brandon,  Halifax,  Montreal,  Quebec,  St. 
John,  Sherbrooke,  Vancouver,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Saskatoon, 
Regina,  Winnipeg  Industrial  Bureau,  Chambre  oe  Commerce  de  Montreal  and 
Moncton,  N.B. 

Please  Quote  the  Reference  Number  when  requesting  Addresses. 


CANADIAN  EXPORTERS'  NOTE. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  prohibited  list  of  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom 
is  subject  to  change  at  any  time,  Canadian  exporters  should  communicate  with  the 
Deputy  Minister,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  before  making 
arrangements  to  ship  any  of  the  subjoined  articles  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

See  list  of  Prohibited  Imports  into  Great  Britain  page  645  of  Weekly  Bulletin 
No.  690. 


802.  Marine  motors. — A  Bristol  broker  is  desirous  of  being  put  in  touch  with 
firms  in  Canada  in  a  position  to  export  marine  motors  suitable  for  fishing  drifters, 
tugs,  barges,  etc.,  with  from  100  to  400  horse-power.  For  further  particulars  see 
report  from  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Bristol,  page  1108. 

803.  Punching  and  shearing  machines. — A  broker  in  Bristol  wishes  to  hear  from 
any  Canadian  manufacturers  able  to  supply  a  "  universal "  punching  and  shearing 
machine  and  other  machinery  the  names  and  requirements  of  which  are  given  on 
page  1109,  in  the  report  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Bristol.  Manufacturers 
are  invited  to  send  sketch  or  drawing  stating  respective  weight,  and  giving  prices  f.o.b. 
Canadian  port,  or,  if  possible,  c.i.f.  English  port. 

804.  Grocery,  oil  and  drysaltery  goods. — A  Bristol  firm  of  produce  brokers  and 
commission  agents  desires  to  be  put  in  communication  with  Canadian  firms  in  the 
general  grocery,  oil  and  drysaltery  lines  who  might  wish  for  a  representative  to  intro- 
duce their  goods  to  Bristol  importers.    References  will  be  furnished. 
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605.  Agency  in  Bordeaux. — A  commission  merchant  in  Bordeaux,  France,  is 
opening  a  general  agency  and  offers  Canadian  manufacturers  the  services  of  an 
organization  with  representatives  in  all  of  the  eighty-six  departments  of  France. 

806.  Bottles.— An  important  firm  in  London,  England,  wishes  to  get  in  touch 
with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  bottles  with  a  view  to  business  after  the  war. 

807.  Tools. — The  public  works  department  of  a  large  town  in  China  is  asking  for 
tenders  for  the  supply  of  tools.  Specifications  may  be  obtained  on  application  to 
the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

808.  Condensed  milk. — A  Newfoundland  firm  asks  to  be  put  in  touch  with  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  of  condensed  milk. 

809.  Tobacco. — Canadian  manufacturers  of  tobacco  are  asked  to  communicate 
with  a  Newfoundland  inquirer. 

810.  Motor  engines. — A  Newfoundland  firm  is  open  to  handle  all  Canadian-made 
motor  engines. 

811.  Oatmeal,  etc. — An  old-established  firm  in  St.  John's  inquires  for  Canadian 
oatmeal  and  rolled  oats. 

812.  Baking  powder. — Canadian  manufacturers  of  baking  powder  should  com- 
municate with  a  Newfoundland  inquirer. 

813.  Peas. — A  Newfoundland  firm  desires  to  receive  quotations  from  Canadian 
exporters  of  round  peas. 

814.  Soap. — A>  Newfoundland  importer  inquires  for  the  names  of  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  laundry  soap. 

815.  Sugar. — Canadian  manufacturers  of  granulated  sugar  are  inquired  for  by 
a  Newfoundland  importer. 

816.  Tinned  fruit. — A  Newfoundland  firm  desires  to  be  put  in  communication 

with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of  tinned  fruit. 

817.  Oats. — Canadian  exporters  of  white  and  mixed  oats  are  asked  for  by  a  New- 
foundland dealer. 

818.  Pickles. — A  business  firm  in  Newfoundland  desires  the  names  of  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of  pickles. 

819.  Sheet-iron. — An  important  commission  agent  in  Newfoundland  desires 
quotations  from  Canadian  manufacturers  on  carlots  of  galvanized  and  black  sheet- 
iron  30  inches  by  96  inches,  all  gauges. 

820.  Anchors. — A  manufacturers'  agent  in  St.  John's  requires  seven  national 
anchors,  Lloyd's  test:  4,  2,300  pounds  each;  2,  2,000  pounds  each;  1,  2,800  pounds 
each. 

821.  Engineering  supplies. — A  firm  of  native  Russian  engineers  now  established 
in  New  York  as  purchasing  engineers  for  a  number  of  Russian  firms  would  be  glad 
to  receive  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  different  kinds  of  engineering  supplies, 
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farm  machinery,  tractors,  trucks,  motors,  etc.,  catalogues  and  prices,  if  possible,  in 
the  Russian  language,  f.o.b.  Pacific  ports  or  New  York.  They  are  not  looking  for 
sole  agencies  but  will  offer  without  any  preference  different  kinds  of  Canadian  manu- 
factures of  the  engineering  branch  to  their  Russian  clients,  for  whom  they  are  acting 
as  purchasing  engineers.  They  are  also  preparing  a  special  Russian  publication  in 
which  they  will  describe  different  Canadian  engineering  supplies  in  the  Russian 
language,  giving  all  necessary  data  and  will  distribute  the  same  throughout  Russia, 
to  all  dealers  in  the  engineering  line. 

822.  Dried  vegetables. — An  influential  Birmingham  firm  inquires  for  dried 
vegetables.    Can  import  on  a  large  scale. 

823.  Eggs. — A  Birmingham  firm  would  like  to  hear  from  exporters  of  liquid  eggs 
in  barrels.    Can  take  3O0  tons  per  year. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 


Annual  Report. 

•Part      L — Canadian  Trade.     (Price,  10  cents.) 

Imports  into  and  Kxports  from  Canada. 
(Itemized  and  General  Statements.) 

•Part     II. — Canadian  Tradb.     (Price,  15  cents.) 

1.  With  France. 

2.  With  Germany. 

S   With  United  Kingdom. 
4.  With  United  States. 

•Part   III. — Canadian  Tradb.     (Price,  to  cents.) 

With  British  and  Foreign  Countries. 

(Except  France,  Germany,  United  Kingdom  and  United  States.) 

•Part    IV. — Miscellaneous  Information.     (Price,  6  cents.) 
Bounties. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act,  Administration  of. 

Lumber  and  Staple  Products. 

Revenue  and  Expenditure  of  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Statistical  Record  of  the  Progress  of  Canada. 
Tonnage  tables. 

•Part      V. — Grain  Statistics.      (Price,  lb  cents.) 

•Part    VI. — Subsidized  Steamship  Service.     <  Price,  10  cents.) 

•Part  VII. — Trade  of  British  and  Foreign  Countries.     (Price,  35  cents.) 

Monthly  Reports. 

Census  and  Statistics.  (Free.) 
•Trade  and  Commerce.     (Price,  to  cents.) 

Weekly  Bulletin.  (Free.) 

(Circulated  within  Canada  only.) 

Containing  Reports  of  Trade  Commissioners  and  Geaeral  Trade  Inform  a  nou 

Supplements  to  Weekly  Bulletin.  (Free.) 
Trade  of  China  and  Japan. 
Russian  Trade. 

Directory  of  Russian  Importers. 

The  German  War  and  its  relation  to  Canadian  Trade. 

Handbook  for  Export  to  South  America. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

Toy  Making  in  Canada. 

The  Timber  Import  Trade  of  Australia. 

Export  Directory  of  Canada  (Free.) 

Directory  of  Foreign  Importers-  (Free.) 

Canada  and  the  British  West  Indies.  (Free.) 

Canada,  the  Country  of  the  Twentieth   Century.     (Price,  $1.00.) 

•Canada  Tear-Book.    (Price,  ti.oo.) 

•  Census  Returns.     (Price  of  volumes  vary.) 

•Criminal  Statistics.    (Price,  U  cents.) 

Grain  Inspection  in  Canada.    <  Free. ) 

List  of  Licensed  Elevators  (Free.) 

•  May  be  had  at  the  prices  Indicated  upon  applicatioB  to  the  King's  Printer,  Ottawa. 
Publications  marked  Free  may  be  had  by  those   interested  on  application  to  the  jj«p»r? 
ment  of  Trade  and  Commerce 
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COMMERCIAL   INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE. 


Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
by  Canadian  exporters  with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names 
and  addresses  of  trade  representatives.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
'actory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f  at  foreign  port. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 

B.  S.  Webb,  Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Reconqulsta  No.  46,  Buenos  Aires. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia. 

D  H.  Ross,  address  for  letters — Box  140 
Q. P.O..  Melbourne.  Office — Stock  Exchange 
Building,  Melbourne.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

British  West  Indies. 

B.  H.  S.  Flood.  Bridgetown.  Barbados,  agent 
also  for  tbe  Bermudas  and  British  Guiana 
Cable  Address,  Canadian 

China. 

J  W.  Ross,  13  Nanking  Road,  Shanghai. 
Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

A  T.  Quilez,  Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Lonja  del  Commercio,  Apartado  1290, 
Havana.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

France. 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17 
and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines.  Paris. 
Cable  Address,  Stadacona. 

Japan. 

E.  F.  Crowe,  Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, P.O.  Box  109,  Yokohama.  Coble 
Address,  Canadian. 

Holland. 

Ph.  Geleerd,  Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Zuidblaak  26,  Rotterdam.  Cable 
Adress,  Watermill. 


Newfoundland. 

W.  B.  Nicholson,  Bank  of  Montreal  Build- 
ing, Water  street,  St.  John's.  Cable  Address, 

Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street.  Auckland.  Cable  Address.  Cana 
dian. 

Russia. 

C.  F.  Just.  Canadian  Government  Commtr 
cial  Agent,  Alexandrinskaia,  plosch  9, 
Petrograd.  Russia. 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Government  Com- 
mercial Agent,  Bukhgolza  Ulitza  No  4, 
Omsk,  Siberia. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan.  Norwich  Union  Building*. 
Cape  Town.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom. 

Harrison   Watson,   Sub-division    E.C.    2,  73 

Basinghall  street,   London,   E.C,  England. 

Cable  Address,  Sleighing,  London. 
J      El     Ray,    Central    House,  Birmingham 

Cable  Address.  Canadian 
J.   Forsyth    Smith,    Acting    Canadian  Trade 

Commissioner,    87    Union    street,  Glasgow. 

Scotland.     Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 
F    A.    C     Blekerdike,    4    St.    Ann's  Square, 

Manchis  er.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 
J.    Forsyth    Smith,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North 

John  St.,  Liverpool.     Cable  Address,  Can- 

ti  acorn. 

N.  D.  Johnston,  Sun  Building,  Clare  street, 
Bristol     Cable  Address.  Canadian. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 


Australia.  Norway  and  Denmark. 

B.    Millin,    The   Royal    Exchange    Building.    Q    E    Sonturn,   Grubbegd,   No.   4,  Christiania, 

Norway.     Cable  Addresses,  Sontums. 


Sydney,  N.S.W. 

British  West  Indies 
Edgar  Tripp.  Port  of  Spain.  Trinidad 

Cable  Address,  Canadian 
R  H.  Curry,  Nasse&u,  Bahama*. 


Spain. 

J.  F    Roberta,  care  British  Consulate  General, 
Barcelona 
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CANADIAN  HIGH  COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 
United  Kingdom, 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary.  17  Victoria  Street,  London.  S.W..  England.     Cable  Address  Dominion. 
London 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir- 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of  the 
more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the  Foreign 
Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  give  information  to  Canadians  who  wish  to  consult 
them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 


Brazil: 

Bahia,  British  Consul. 

Rio  de  Janeiro.  British  Consul  General. 

Chile: 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul  General. 

Colombia : 

Ba^ota,  British  Consul  General. 

Ecuador: 

Quitto.  British  Consul  General. 
Guayauill.  British  Consul. 

Egypt: 

Alexandria,  British  Consul  General. 

France: 

Havre,  British  Consul  General. 
Marseilles,  British  Consul  General. 

India: 

Calcutta.  Director  General  of  Commercial 
Intelligence. 

Italy: 

Genoa,  British  Consul  General 
Milan,  British  Consul 

Mexico: 

Mexico.  British  Consul  G«n«ral. 


Netherlands: 

Amsterdam,  British  Consul. 

Panama : 

Colon,  British  Consul. 
Panama,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Peru: 

Lima,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Portugal : 

Lisbon,  British  Consul. 

Russia: 

Moscow,  British  Consul  General. 
Petro&rad,  British  Consul. 
Vladivostock,  British  Consul. 
Odessa,  British  Consul  General. 

Spain: 

Barcelona,  British  Consul  General. 
Madrid,  British  Consul. 

Sweden: 

Stockholm,  British  Consul 

Switzerland: 

Geneva,  British  Consul. 

Uruguay: 

Monte  Video,  British  Vice-Consul 

Venezuela: 

Caracas,  British  Vlce-ConsuL 
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The  Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

The  purpose  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  is  to  promote  the  sale  of 
Canadian  products  abroad  and  to  provide  Canadian  Manufacturers  and  exporters 
with  information  regarding  trade  conditions  and  opportunities  in  countries  in 
which  Canadian  goods  are  likely  to  find  a  market. 

The  Department  gathers,  compiles  and  publishes  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin  and 
supplements  thereto  a  large  volume  of  useful  commercial  information.  Persons 
desiring  it  and  interested  in  Canadian  production  or  export  may  have  their  names 
placed  on  the  regular  mailing  list  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa.  There  is  no  subscription  to  the  Weekly  Bulletin  but  its 
circulation  is  strictly  confined  to  Canada. 

The  Department  invites  correspondence  from  Canadian  manufacturers  and 
exporters  upon  all  trade  matters. 


New  Canadian  Industries. 


If  you  know  of  any  new  industry  being  started  in  Canada  at  any  time,  write 
to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch,  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa,  giving  particulars  thereof. 


[If  extracts  are  Published  the  source  should  be  mentioned.] 
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SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  W.  J.  Egan.) 

Cape  Town,  S.A,  March  7,  1917. 

REPORT  ON  COST  OF  LIVING. 

During-  May,  June  and  July  of  1916,  an  inquiry  was  held  throughout  South  Africa 
on  the  cost  of  living  in  the  Union.  This  report  was  signed  and  presented  to  the 
South  African  Government  in  August  last,  but  it  was  submitted  to  the  public  in 
February  of  this  year  only. 

In  effect  the  commissioner  says  that  as  a  result  of  his  investigations  he  found 
things  pretty  much  as  one  would  expect  to  find  them.  He  sees  no  reason  why  the 
producer  in  this  country  should  not  profit  by  the  local  conditions,  and  believes  that 
it  is  not  necessary  to  recommend  any  measure  for  control  of  prices. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  is  prepared  to  act  at  once  and  recommends  that  immediate 
and  vigorous  action  should  be  taken  against  combines,  which  he  practically  accuses 
of  exploiting  the  prices  in  such  lines  as  condensed  milk  (imported),  soap  and  candles 
(manufactured  in  South  Africa). 

The  weakness  of  the  report  is  that  it  is  published  seven  months  after  the  inquiry 
and  the  fact  that  at  the  time  of  the  inquiry  increases  were  only  at  their  first  stage. 

The  press  of  South  Africa  as  a  rule  dispute  the  finding  of  an  average  increase  of 
15  per  cent  only.  The  general  opinion  expressed  is  that  at  the  time  of  the  inquiry, 
for  the  every-day  buyer,  the  increase  was  not  less  than  25  per  cent,  and  in  the  inter- 
vening period  there  have  been  very  material  increases  on  all  articles  of  food,  clothing 
and  household  utensils. 

The  commissioner,  Mr.  G.  Owen-Smith,  selected  the  following  commodities  for 
the  purpose  of  his  inquiry : — 

(a)  Bacon,  butter,  cheese,  cocoa,  coffee,  eggs,  jams,  meat  (fresh),  fish  (fresh), 
flour,  milk  (fresh),  milk  (tinned),  oatmeal  in  its  various  forms,  rice,  sugar,  syrup, 
tea,  and  vegetables  (fresh). 

(6)  Other  necessaries  of  life,  namely,  boots  and  shoes,  clothing,  candles,  paraffin, 
soap,  coal  and  wood,  and  rent. 

The  first  table  submitted  in  the  "  Cost  of  living "  report  are  the  particulars  of 
the  tonnage  and  value  of  merchandise  imported  into  the  Union,  which  gives  some  idea 
of  the  extent  to  which  the  first  cost  of  articles  had  increased  since  the  war  up  to 
August,  1916. 

Value  per  ton. 

Merchandise  imported  from  Oversea —  Increase  over 

Year.  Tonnage.  Value.  Total.  1913. 

1913  2,390,609  £35,934,067  £15.03   

1914  1,949,452  31,168,665  15.9  5.9% 
1915"  ...  1,592,530  29,052,846  18.2  21.0% 
1916*.         .'   725,898  15,058,220  20.6  37.0% 

*  First  five  months. 
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Bacon  imported. — In  1914  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  war,  imported  bacon  was  sold 
retail  in  the  Union  at  prices  varying  from  Is.  3d.  to  Is.  9d.  per  pound  according  to 
the  quality,  cut,  etc.,  whereas  at  the  date  of  the  investigations,  which  were  begun  in 
May  last,  the  price  ranged  between  Is.  7d.  and  2s.  per  pound.  The  increase  in  the 
wholesale  selling  price  varying  from  13-7  per  cent  to  22-2  per  cent,  and  retail  selling 
price  from  15-4  per  cent  to  34  per  cent. 

The  increase  in  the  first  cost,  which  ranges  from  16-8  per  cent  to  27-4  per  cent, 
is  primarily  responsible  for  the  higher  cost  to  the  consumer.  Freight  charges  show 
an  advance  of  from  72-5  to  79-5  per  cent  on  pre-war  rates,  but  high  as  they  are,  they 
do  not  materially  affect  the  position,  for  while  in  1914  the  percentage  of  freight  to 
the  cost  was  between  2-8  and  4-3  per  cent,  according  to  the  port  of  discharge,  quality 
of  the  article,  etc,  it  now  represents  between  4-6  and  7-2  per  cent  on  the  first  cost. 

The  increase  in  the  retail  selling  prioes  at  the  undermentioned  places  is  as 
follows : — 

Cape  Town  and  suburbs  percent.  26.2 

Port  Elizabeth   "  25.0 

East  London   "  25.0 

Bloemfontein   "  34.5 

Durban   "  23.5 

Johannesburg   "  16.6 

Pretoria   "  15.4 

At  Cape  Town  and  Durban  the  wholesale  merchants  made  a  slightly  higher  rate 
of  profit  in  1916,  varying  from  2  to  4  per  cent,  whilst  at  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London, 
Johannesburg  and  Pretoria  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  profit  as  compared  with  that 
obtained  in  1914  of  from  5  to  7  per  cent.  The  retailer  slightly  increased  his  per- 
centage of  profit  at  Oape  Town  and  Durban  by  from  2-7  to  3-7  per  cent,  which  would 
be  in  sympathy  with  the  higher  profit  asked  for  by  the  merchant. 

Butter. — The  following  are  the  mean  retail  prices  at  which  first-grade  butters  were 
disposed  of  in  the  Union  in  May-July,  1914  and  1916,  respectively,  at  the  undernoted 

centres : — 

Place —  1914.  1916.  Increase. 

Cape  Town  and  suburbs   Is.  6d.  per  lb.    2s.        per  lb.        33  "3', 

Port  Elizabeth   Is.  9d.       "        2s.  "  14 '3' 

East  London  »   2s.  Od.       "        2s.  "  Nil. 

Bloemfontein   Is.  9d.       "        2s.  "  14*3% 

Durban   Is.  8d.       "        Is.  lid      "  15'0% 

Johannesburg   Is.  9d.       "        2s.  "  14*3% 

Pretoria   Is.  9d.       "        2s.  "  14*3% 

■  Candles. — The  following  return  shows  the  wholesale  price  of  candles  in  1914  and 
1916,  together  with  the  percentage  increase  in  each  case: — 

Wholesale  Selling  Price.  Increase. 

1914.  1916.  Percent. 

Cape  Town                              ..        7s.    6d.  per  box  of  25  lb.  18s.    Id.  per  box.  141 

(     9s.  lid.  per  box.  19s.    3d.  '*  94 

Port  Elizabeth  j     8s>    9d>      «  18s.    ld.  «•  106 

_    4  T      .  |     8s.    Sd.      "  19s.    Id.      "  120 

East  London  \     8g     5d  18g     5d  ng 

Bloemfontein       — 

Durban   9s.    2d.      "  18s.    7d.      "  102 

Joh— -  '••■■{  T,  It  :         IS  1%.  "  \ll 

Pretoria   9s.    9d.      "  18s.    9d..     "  92 

The  full-weight  candle,  namely,  the  16-ounce  packet,  was  chosen  for  the  purpose 
of  comparison,  and  the  brands  those  that  seemed  to  be  the  most  popular  at  the  different 
centres. 

Cheese. — I  found  it  impossible  to  go  fully  into  the  question  of  the  first  cost, 
wholesale  and  retail  prices,  &c,  of  imported  cheeses,  as  owing  to  the  enormous  rise  m 
the  first  cost,  freight,  &c,  many  firms  had  ceased  importing  and  when  able  to  obtain  it 
they  were  selling  Union-made  cheeses  (Cheddars). 
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The  cheese  most  largely  imported  into  the  Union  is  that  known  as  sweet-milk 
cheese.  This  cheese  formerly  cost  in  Holland  about  62s.  per  cwt.  less  24  per  cent, 
plus  3s.  per  cwt.  for  the  bladders,  and  the  freight  thereon  to  Cape  Town  or  Fort 
Elizabeth  was  33s.  9d.  per  ton  measurement,  plus  5  per  cent.  The  first  cost  to-day  is 
about  148s.  per  cwt.,  plus  4s.  per  cwt.  for  the  bladders  and  10s.  per  cwt.  export  duty, 
while  the  freight  rates  to  the  two  ports  aforesaid  is  73s.  9d.  per  ton  measurement  plus 
15  per  cent  and  5  per  cent. 

The  following  are  the  mean  retail  prices  at  the  undermentioned  places  for  sweet- 
milk  and  Union-made  cheese  in  1914  and  1916: — 


Imported.  Increase. 

Place —  1914.  1916.  Percent. 

Cape  Town   Is.    Id.  per  lb.  2s.    l£d.  per  lb.  96 

Port  Elizabeth   Is.    0£d.  "  2s.    l|d.  "  104 

East  London   Is.    OJd.  "  Is.  10id.  "  83 

Bloemfontein                           .  Is.    4d.  "  no  stock.  — 

Durban   no  stock.  — 

Johannesburg   Is.    l£d.  per  lb.  2s.    ljd.  "  90 

Pretoria   Is.    Od.  "  2s.    6d.  "  150 


Clothing,  Including  Boots  and  Shoes. — A  great  mass  of  detail  has  been  collected 
on  the  first  cost  pre-war  and  to-day,  the  retail  prices  then  and  now,  of  clothing  and 
boots  and  shoes,  for  men,  women  and  children,. 

The  general  consensus  of  opinion  is  that  the  importing  charges  ranged  from  20  to 
22  per  cent  in  pre-war  days  and  that  they  now  range  from  30  to  33J  per  cent;  the 
increased  cost  being  accounted  for  by  higher  freight  rates,  customs  duties,  war  insur- 
ance, shipping  charges,  extra  interest  to  manufacturers  for  goods  that  cannot  be  railed 
to  the  docks  for  shipment,  delay  in  shipment,  &c. 

A  man's  suit  formerly  retailed  at  47s.  6d.  would  now  be  sold  for  65s.,  which  is 
equal  to  a  rise  in  price  of  36  per  cent;  to  account  for  this  it  is  stated  that  the  cloth 
formerly  used  in  its  manufacture,  costing  from  2s.  6d.  to  2s.  9d.  per  yard,  is  not  now 
obtainable,  as  a  certain  process  of  manufacture  was  dependent  on  continental  coun- 
tries.   The  cloth  now  used  costs  from  4s.  6d.  to  4s.  9d.  per  yard. 

The  main  increase  in  all  clothing  has,  I  think,  been  in  articles  made  of  wool  or 
containing  a  certain  percentage  of  wool,  as  for  example  a  woollen  shirt  that  was  form- 
erly sold  for  8s.  6d.  now  fetches  12s.,  whereas  a  cotton  shirt  sold  for  4s.  6d.  is  still 
being  sold  for  that  price.  Hats  are  being  sold  at  a  price  that  is  about  10  per  cent  in 
advance  of  the  pre-war  charge. 

The  rise  in  the  first  cost  of  clothing  (men's  suits)  may  be  taken  to  be  on  the  aver- 
age 33  per  cent,  represented  as  follows : : — 

Tweed  clothing   .up  15  to  25  percent. 

Worsted  clothing  "   20  to  40 

Blue  serge  "   33  to  50 

In  the  cheaper  lines  the  first  cost  is  proportionately  lower;  the  particulars  of 
certain  ready-made  clothing  supplied  to  me  only  showed  an  increase  in  landed  cost 
of  12  per  cent.  Cloth  imported  to  be  made  up  into  tailor-made  suits  costs  50  per  cent 
more  to-day;  this  would  bring  the  cost  of  a  suit  formerly  made  for  £4  10s.  0d.,  up  to 
£5,  or  an  advance  of  11  per  cent.  The  increase  in  freight  is  equivalent  to  an  extra 
2  per  cent  on  the  first  cost  of  clothing. 

Boots. — The  increase  in  the  retail  selling  price  of  boots  would  seem  to  range 
between  20  and  40  per  cent,  and  this  can  be  attributed  solely  to  the  rise  in  the  cost  of 
leather  and  other  materials  used  in  their  manufacture,  plus  the  rise  in  the  price  of 
wages  paid  to-day  in  the  United  Kingdom;  the  higher  rate  of  freight  paid  is  not 
material,  for  it  would  not  amount  to  more  than  2d.  per  pair  of  boots.  A  factor  that 
must  not  be  overlooked  in  estimating  the  general  rise  in  the  price  of  boots  is  that 
importers  can  and  do  now  purchase  large  quantities  of  boots  (suitable  for  men's  work 
boots)  that  have  been  rejected  by  the  British  Government  inspectors  for  various 
reasons,  which  are  being  sold  here  at  a  price  very  little  over  the  contract  price. 
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Taking  everything  into  consideration,  I  consider  that  to-day  a  married  man  with 
a  family  has  to  pay  33  per  cent  more  for  clothing  and  boots  and  shoes. 

Flour. — The  following  is  the  wholesale  price  of  flour  in  1914  prior  to  the  declara- 
tion of  war,  and  in  1916  during  May,  June  and  July: — 


Place. 

Wholesale  per  100  lbs. 

Increase. 

1914. 

1916. 

Per  cent. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

  14 

9 

22 

6 

52.5 

  13 

6 

18 

6 

37.0 

  17 

6 

25 

0 

42.8 

  14 

3 

19 

0 

33.3 

Port  Elizabeth — 

0 

24 

0 

60 . 0 

Union  of  South  Africa  

  14 

9 

21 

6 

45 . 7 

East  London — 

  13 

9 

23 

3 

69.1 

  15 

6 

20 

0  • 

29 . 0 

Union  of  South  Africa  

1 

25 

5 

40.0 

Bloemfontein — 

  16 

0 

22 

6 

Aft  ft 

Durban — 

  14 

6 

23 

0 

58.6 

......  12 

6 

17 

9 

42.0 

Johannesburg — 

  18 

3 

26 

0 

42,5 

  15 

9 

22 

6 

42.8 

  20 

6 

28 

0 

36.5 

Pretoria — 

  15 

0 

21 

3 

41.6 

  21 

3 

28 

0 

31.7 

The  increase  in  the  price  of  flour  is  due  to  two  causes,  namely  (a)  the  increase  in 
the  first  cost  of  wheat,  and  (b)  the  increase  in  freight  rates. 

The  average  pre-war  price  of  Australian  wheat  landed  at  Cape  ports  was  about 
8s.  9d.  per  100  pounds  when  the  freight  rate  ranged  from  18s.  9d.  per  ton  of  2,240 
pounds  to  27s.  6d.  per  ton,  and  the  average  landed  price  for  the  war  period  is  about 
13s.  9d.  per  100  pounds,  the  freight  ranging  from  60s.  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds  per  sail- 
ing vessel  to  95s.  per  ton  per  steamer. 

The  pre-war  landed  cost  of  Canadian  wheat  was  about  9s.  7d.  per  100  pounds 
when  the  freight  paid  was  between  25s.  and  30s.  per  ton,  whereas  the  landed  cost  of  a 
shipment  duty  paid  in  January,  1916,  was  about  14s.  9d.  per  100  pounds  and  the 
freight  paid  thereon  was  about  67s.  6d.  per  ton;  the  freight  paid  on  a  later  shipment 
landed  in  March,  1916,  was,  however,  82s.  6d.  per  ton,  plus  15  per  cent. 

It  will,  therefore,  be  seen  that  the  landed  cost  of  Australian  wheat  is  to-day  about 
57  per  cent  higher  than  in  the  pre-war  period,  and  Canadian  wheat  nearly  54  per 
cent. 

The  difference  between  the  pre-war  and  current  landed  price  of  wheat  is  about 
5s.  per  100  pounds.  It  takes  133  pounds  of  wheat  to  produce  100  pounds  of  flour,  for 
25  per  cent  of  the  grain  consists  of  bran  and  other  offals,  and  as  they  are  unable  to 
obtain  a  higher  price  for  the  bran  and  offals  now  than  in  the  pre-war  period,  the 
whole  of  the  additional  cost,  namely,  6s.  8d.  of  the  133  pounds  of  wheat  has  been 
added  to  the  price  of  flour.  The  pre-war  price  of  flour  to  the  merchant  was  15s.  6d. 
per  100  pounds,  so  that  6s.  8d.  added  thereto  should  bring  the  preseni-day  price  up 
to  22s.  4d.  per  100  pounds,  whereas  it  is  21s.  6d.  per  100  pounds. 

I  am  quite  aware  of  the  fact  that  25  per  cent  of  the  grain  is  not  converted  into 
bran  and  offals  when  sifted  and  unsifted  meal  is  made,  nevertheless,  from  other  figures 
in  my  possession,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  gross  profit  on  flour  ground  from  wheat 
purchased  in  the  open  market  is  not  as  great  to-day  as  formerly. 

Other  considerations  that  justify  the  present  price  of  flour,  other  than  on  the 
basis  of  the  cost  of  wheat,  are: — 
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(a)  An  increase  in  the  price  of  grain  bags  of  about  2£d.  each  and  7d.  each  in 
the  cost  of  flax  bags. 

(b)  The  uncertainty  of  obtaining  freight,  which  compels  millers  to  commit 
.themselves  to  purchase  of  wheat  long  before  it  is  actually  required,  and  to  retain 
large  stocks  on  hand  against  contingencies  which,  of  course,  increase  the  interest 
•charges. 

I  have  thus  far  dealt  with  the  question  of  Union-milled  flour,  and  it  only  remains 
to  say  that  I  have  had  examined  documents  relating  to  the  first  cost  and  other  charges 
on  imported  flours,  imported  prior  to  and  since  the  outbreak  of  war,  and  I  am  satis- 
fied that  merchants  are  not  making  a  profit  in  excess  of  that  formerly  obtained;  in 
fact  some  recent  shipments  are  quoted  at  an  actual  loss. 

UNION-GROWN  WHEAT. 

Almost  immediately  after  the  outbreak  of  war  there  was  a  sharp  rise  in  the 
world's  markets  in  the  price  of  wheat,  and  in  consequence  thereof  the  price  of  Union- 
grown  wheat  rose  from  about  18s.  6d.  per  bag  of  203  pounds  to  28s.  6d.  per  bag  of 
203  pounds,  which  figures,  when  consideration  is  given  to  the  fact  that  Union-grown 
wheat  and  the  flour  milled  therefrom  enjoy  a  substantial  preference  in  the  railway  rate, 
correspond  to  the  pre-war  and  war  period,  landed  cost  of  wheat.  I  do  not  think  that 
it  can  be  argued  for  a  moment  that  this  rise  in  price-  was  justified  cm  the  ground  of 
any  material  increase  in  the  cost  of  production,  in  fact,  certain  inquiries  conducted 
for  me  by  the  magistrate  of  Caledon  go  to  show  that  the  rise  is  entirely  due  to  the 
price  obtainable  in  the  world's  markets  then  and  to-day,  and  when  one  takes  into 
consideration  the  fact  that  South  Africa  does  not  produce  more  than  one-third  of 
her  wheat  consumption,  I  am  unable  to  see  what  else  could  have  been  expected.  Had 
we  been  in  the  position  of  Australia,  who  not  only  produces  all  she  requires  for  her 
own  use,  but  has  many  thousands  of  tons  for  export,  it  might  have  been  possible 
for  the  Government  to  step  in  and  regulate  the  price  of  flour  as  was  done  in  Natal 
with  sugar,  but  it  would  have  been  unreasonable  to  say  to  the  grower  that  he  was 
not  to  accept  a  price  for  his  wheat  that  the  miller  was  paying  for  two-thirds  of  his 
requirements  bought  outside  the  Union.  I  not  only  think  such  a  proposal  unreason- 
able, but  unworkable.  I  understand,  too,  t'hat  the  attempt  to  control  the  price  of 
wheat  in  Australia  was  unsuccessful. 

With  the  increase  in  the  price  of  wheat  that  of  flour  was  inevitable  and  the 
only  question  I  have  to  consider  is  whether  the  miller  and  the  distributors,  whole- 
sale and  retail,  are  making  any  undue  profit,  or  in  other  words,  whether  the  prices 
from  the  miller  to  the  merchant,  the  merchant  to  the  dealer  and  to  the  consumer 
are  reasonable.    I  am  of  opinion  that  they  are  reasonable. 

Milk  (Condensed). — The  following  table  gives  the  wholesale  price  of  condensed 
milk  in  1911  and  1916  as  well  as  the  percentage  increase  in  the  first  cost  to  the 
wholesale  merchant,  and  in  the  selling  prices,  wholesale  and  retail : — 


Wholesale  Selling  Price 

Place. 

First  Cost 
Increase 

per  Case  of  4 

Dozen  Tins. 

Increase 
per  cent. 

per  cent. 

1914. 

1916. 

Cape  Town  

386 

22/10d. 

31/10d. 

394 

Port  Elizabeth  

376 

23/- 

32/1 

39  5 

30  8 

24/3 

32/4 

333 

Durban  

368 

23/3 

32/4 

39  0 

42  17 

24/6 

35/- 

428 

Pretoria    

330 

1  26/9 

34/9 

30  0 
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The  prices  quoted  in  the  foregoing  table  are  exclusively  for  brands  supplied  by  the 
N  estle's  and  AnglonSwiss  Condensed  Milk  Company,  namely :  Milkmaid  and  Nestle' s ; 
other  brands  are  imported  but  with  few  exceptions  they  do  not  seem  to  command  a 
large  sale,  for  reasons  I  shall  suggest  later  on. 

The  Nestle's  and  Anglo-Swiss  Condensed  Milk  Company,  whose  South  African 
head  office  is  in  Cape  Town,  have  established  depots  in  the  principal  towns  and  all 
orders  are  executed  therefrom,  the  milk  being  sold  to  wholesale  importers  only.  Until 
the  early  part  of  1916  the  suppliers  had  a  system  of  deferred  rebate  or  bonus,  the 
conditions  of  the  rebate  or  bonus  being  that  an  importer  only  stocked  the  company's 
brands  of  milk;  this  bonus  ranged  from  Is.  9d.  to  Is.  lid.  per  case,  and  I  under- 
stand was  paid  every  three  months  if  the  conditions  had  been  fulfilled.  This  bonus 
has  now  been  withdrawn — I  think  as  from  the  1st  February  last — but  it  has  served 
its,  purpose,  for  this  company's  brands  are  undoubtedly  the  most  popular  in  the 
market,  and  those  importers  who  stock  other  brands  are  refused  supplies  to-day.  The 
effect  of  this  has  been  to,  and  does  stifle  competition,  and  I  feel  sure  that  were  there 
an  open  market  in  South  Africa  for  the  sale  of  condensed  milk,  it  would  mean  a  sub- 
stantial gain  to  the  consumer. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  hold  this  company  has  obtained,  no  importer  can  obtain 
a  single  case  of  milk  unless  his  cheque  accompanies  the  order. 

The  explanation  given  by  the  representative  of  the  Nestle's  and  Anglo-Swiss 
Condensed  Milk  Company  of  the  increased  cost  to  the  importers  is  that  the  price 
charged  can  now  be  obtained  in  England  for  the  milk  in  question,  and  in  support  of 
his  statement  he  produced  to  me  correspondence  from  his  principals  giving  the 
price  at  which  an  enormous  supply  had  been  sold  to  the  Imperial  authorities. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  increased  cost  of  milk  to  the  public  is  entirely 
due  to  the  higher  price  charged  by  the  suppliers.  It  is  true  that  the  freight  rate  is 
higher,  but  this  only  amounts  to  about  lid.  per  case  on  supplies  landed  in  Cape 
Town  and  Port  Elizabeth. 


Oatmeal  and  other  Povfridge  Foods. — The  following  statement  shows  the  whole- 
sale price  in  1914  and  1916  of  oatmeal  and  other  porridge  foods: — 


Place  and  Brand. 

Wholesale  Selling  Price. 

Increase. 

f  Grant's. . 

Cape  Town                     -J  Quaker .  . . 

1  Tiger  

f  Grant's. . . 

1  Tiger  

f  Grant's. . . 

East  London  -J  Quaker. . . 

1  Tiger  

1014. 

l/9£d  p.  7  lb.  tin  

l8/6d.  p.  case  

1916. 

2/lQjd.  p.  7  lb.  tin  

25/2d.  p.  case  

p.  c. 

(51 
36 

38 
34 
31 

35 
25 

50 
37 

28 

3/33d.  p.  lb   

6/6d.  p.  12  pkts  

18/6d.  p.  case  

Ud.  per  lb  

6/8d.  p.  12  pkts  

4  62d.  ]>.  lb   

8/9  p.  12  pkts  

24/3d.  p.  case   

4|d.  per  lb  

8/4  p.  12  pkts   

(  Grant's . . . 
iTiger.  ... 

29/6  p.  cwt  

6/5  p.  12  pkts  

l9/6d.  p.  case  

44/2d.  p.  cwt  

8/9 .\s.  p.  12  pkts  

25/  -  p.  case  
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Place  and  Brand. 


.Johannesburg. 


Pretoria. 


f  Grant's. 
\  Quaker. 
ITiger.  .. 

(  Grant's. 
<  Quaker. 
I  Tiger. . . 


Wholesale  Selling  Price. 


1914 . 

2  4kl.  per  tin. 
23/6  d.  per  case 
23/6  d. 

2/5^d.  per  tin. 
23/9  d.  per  case 
24/9  d. 


1916 

3/2id.  per  tin . 
31/6  d.  per  case 
28/3  d. 

3/4r^d.  per  tin .. 
30/-  per  case 
30/- 


Grant's  oatmeal  in  this  return  is  in  7-pound  tins;  Quaker  oats  are  packed  in 
cases  of  3  dozen  nominal  2-pound  packets;  Tiger  oats  are  packed  in  cases  of  3  dozen 
packets,  each  2  pounds  net  weight. 

The  Tiger  oats  are  made  in  South  Africa. 

Grant's  Oatmeal. — The  cost  of  this  oatmeal  has  increased  by  about  54  per  cent. 
,The  freight  thereon  has  gone  up  about  86  per  cent;  in  1914  it  represented  a  charge 
of  about  13  per  cent  on  the  first  cost,  and  in  1916  about  16  per  cent  thereon.  If, 
however,  the  first  cost  in  1914  is  taken,  the  freight  to-day  would  represent  a  change  of 
about  28  per  cent  thereon. 

Quaker  Oats. — The  first  cost  has  increased  by  about  20  per  cent.  In  1914  the 
freight  represented  a  charge  of  about  22  per  cent  on  the  first  cost,  and  to-day  about 
33  per  cent.    The  landed  cost  has  increased  by  between  34  and  35  per  cent. 

Tiger  Oats. — The  first  cost  has  increased  on  the  average  by  about  25  per  cent. 
When  in  Cape  Town  I  went  into  the  question  of  the  increased  cost  with  the 
manufacturers  and  I  found  the  causes  to  be: — 

(a)  The  increase  in  the  price  of  oats.  In  1914  the  manufacturers  could  pur- 
chase oats  at  7s.  3d.  per  150  pounds,  and  at  the  date  of  my  inquiry  they  were  paying 
10s.  6d.  per  bag  of  150  pounds,  an  increase  of  44-75  per  cent,  while  in  June,  1915,  the 
price  was  lis.  per  bag,  and  in  July,  1915,  lis.  5d.  per  bag,  and  when  oats  rose  to  15s. 
per  bag  later  on  the  factory  was  closed  for  two  months. 

(Z>)  Labels  cost  14  per  cent  more  in  1916. 

(c)  Boxes  cost  101  per  cent  more  in  1916. 

(d)  In  1914  higher  prices  were  obtained  for  the  by-products. 

Soap. — I  have  confined  my  inquiries  entirely  to  soaps  manufactured  in  the  Union 
for  the  reason  that  the  greater  percentage  consumed  is  made  here.  The  principal 
makers  are  Messrs.  Lever  Brothers  (South  Africa),  Limited,  who  manufacture  soap 
at  Durban  and  Cape  Town ;  the  Transvaal  Soap  Company,  who  manufacture  soap  in 
Johannesburg;  the  New  Transvaal  Chemical  Company,  Limited,  who  manufacture  at 
Delmore,  Transvaal ;  the  South  African  Oil  and  Fat  Industries,  Limited,  who  manu- 
facture at  Durban;  the  Natal  Soap  Works,  Limited,  Durban;  and  Messrs.  F.  Gins- 
berg &  Company,  Kingwilliamstown. 

The  kind  of  soap  selected  by  me  for  comparison  of  prices  are  those  in  general  use 
and  known  as  tablet  and  bar  soap. 

The  manufacturers'  price  for  tablet  soaps  rose  from  32-3  per  cent  to  58-3  per  cent, 
and  for  bar  soaps  from  53  per  cent  to  73  per  cent.  There  was,  however,  no  general 
increase  in  the  price  of  toilet  soaps  made  in  the  Union,  although  some  were  increased 
from  5  per  cent  to  15  per  cent. 
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The  increase  in  the  prices  of  tablet  and  bar  soaps  to  the  public  at  the  centres 
isited  by  me  was  as  follows: — 

Tablet.  Bar. 

Cape  Town  Percent.  30  45 

Port  Elizabeth                                                                   "  33  38 

East  London                                                                      "  26  27 

Bloemfontein                                                                      "  27  31 

Durban.                                                                             "  24  33 

Johannesburg.  ;                                          "  35  10 

Pretoria   24  29 


These  figures  indicate  that  the  retailer  has  not  been  able  to  pass  on  to  the  con- 
sumer the  whole  of  the  increased  cost  of  soap,  but  has  had. to  content  himself  with  a 
lower  percentage  of  profit.  I  was,  however,  struck  with  the  very  small  increase  in  the 
price  of  bar  soap  especially  in  Johannesburg,  and  inquiries  were  made,  with  the  follow- 
ing result: — 

Bar  soap  is  manufactured  into  blocks  weighing  50  pounds  each,  and  is  then  cut 
up  into  as  many  bars  per  block  as  the  purchaser  desires.  The  popular  sizes  prior  to 
the  war  for  yellow  bar  soap  seem  to  have  been  20's,  22's  and  25's  per  50  pounds, 
whereas  to-day  20;s  seem  to  have  gone  out  of  the  market,  22's  show  a  substantial 
decline  and  25's  a  substantial  increase ;  but  the  most  striking  phase  is  this :  both  blue 
mottled  and  yellow  bar  soaps  are  now  put  up  into  sizes  that  did  not  formerly  exist, 
namely,  25  by  2,  16  by  3,  16  by  6,  which  means  that  (a)  a  soap  running  25  bars  to  50 
pounds  may  now  be  cut  so  as  to  run  50  bars  to  50  pounds  ;  (b)  a  soap  running  16  bars 
to  50  pounds  would  now  run  48  bars  to  50  pounds. 

This  recutting  of  the  16's  into  three  bars  did  not  apparently  exist  in  1914,  whereas 
in  1916  it  represented  17-6  per  cent  of  the  sales  in  one  month  at  one  factory.  It  is 
only  right  to  point  out  that  the  general  change  in  the  size  of  blue  mottled  soap  is  not 
so  striking;  the  popular  sizes  were  20's,  25's  and  40's  in  1914,  and  whereas  to-day  the 
sale  of  20's  has  dropped  to  1-6  per  cent,  25's  has  increased  from  17-5  to  50  per  cent 
of  the  sales  and  40's  has  dropped  from  28  to  13-5  per  cent  of  the  sales.  Blue  mottled 
soap  is,  however,  apparently  the  kind  that  usually  contains  the  highest  percentage  of 
water. 

It  seems  clear,  therefore,  that  where  a  purchaser  is  paying  a  relatively  small 
increase  in  price  for  bar  soap,  he  may  not  be  getting  the  same  weight  as  heretofore. 
The  manufacturers  give  as  reasons  for  the  increased  cost  of  soap: — 

1.  The  higher  cost  of  raw  materials  brought  about  by — 

(a)  increased  production  and  consumption  of  artificial  butter,  and 

(b)  the  loss  of  tallow  caused  by  the  killing  of  cattle  behind  the  trenches  for  the 
feeding  of  the  armies. 

2.  Eeduced  supplies  on  account  of  scarcity  of  freight. 

3.  Increased  freight  rates. 

4.  Prohibition  of  direct  shipments  of  tallow  from  Australia,  whence  the  bulk  of 
supplies  are  obtained,  consequently  it  can  only  be  obtained  via  the  United  Kingdom. 

There  is  conclusive  evidence  that  the  first  cost  of  many  of  the  ingredients  used 
in  soap-making  have  advanced,  and  to  this  increase  in  the  first  cost  must  be  added 
the  much  higher  rates  of  freight  paid,  which  is  a  material  factor  in  adding  to  the 
landed  cost  of  most  raw  materials. 

There  are,  however,  two  factors  that  have  to  be  considered  which  must,  I  think, 
be  held  to  set  off  to  some  extent  the  general  increase  in  the  cost  of  raw  materials, 
namely,  the  cost  of  palm  kernel  and  cocoanut  oils.  Palm  kernels  are  imported  from 
the  West  Coast  of  Africa  and  copra  from  the  East  Coast  of  Africa,  and  the  oils 
obtained  therefrom  are  valued  ingredients  in  soap-making.  Spon's  Encyclopaedia  of 
Manufacture  and  Eaw  Materials  refers  to  these  oils  in  the  following  terms :  "  Cocoa- 
nut  and  palm  oils  combine  with  a  larger  quantity  of  soda  than  any  other  known  fat, 
and  hence  that  the  yield  of  soap  from  these  oils  is  greater  than  from  other  fats. 
Further,  the  soap  so  produced  has  the  power  of  combining  (and  making  a  hard  soap) 
with  more  water  than  can  ever  be  communicated  to  tallow  soap." 
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My  object  in  specifically  referring  to  these  two  ingredients  used  in  soap-making 
is  that  mills  are  in  existence  in  Durban  in  connection  with  at  least  two  of  the  largest 
soap  factories  for  the  crushing  of  oil  seeds  and  nuts.  Copra  and  palm  kernels  are 
imported  into  the  Union  and  the  oil  extracted  therefrom,  and  from  the  information 
I  have  the  increase  in  the  price  of  copra  landed  in  Durban  is  very  little  in  excess  of 
the  landed  cost  in  the  Union  in  February,  1915.  The  reason  is  probably  this :  I  under- 
stand that  in  pre-war  days  such  supplies  as  were  available  were  exported  to  Germany; 
anyway  copra  was  not  apparently  imported  in  any  large  quantities  before  February. 
1915.  It  is  true  that  the  price  of  palm  kernels  has  advanced  materially,  about  53  per 
cent,  but  one  importer  has  stated  that  they  are  crushing  considerably  less  to-day,  so  it 
is  evident  that  copra  has  replaced  them  to  a  large  extent.  I  must,  however,  state  that 
this  large  advance  in  the  price  of  palm  kernels  only  applies  to  a  shipment  recently 
landed;  prior  to  that  the  advance  was  not  more  than  10  per  cent  over  the  cost  on  a 
shipment  landed  in  December,  1914 ;  the  palm  kernel  itself  is  very  little  dearer  to-day ; 
the  difference  is  accounted  for  by  higher  freight  rates.  Further,  I  have  particulars  of 
the  landed  cost  of  some  palm  kernel  oil,  which  shows  an  advance  in  the  landed  cost 
of  about  7-69  per  cent  only. 

As  I  have  said,  these  oils  are  expressed  in  the  Union,  and  from  the  particulars 
give  me  it  seems  that  they  are  then  "  split,"  for  the  manufactures  in  their  state- 
ments refer  to  cocoanut  oil,  fatty  acid  and  palm  oil,  fatty  acid,  which  would  indicate 
that  the  cocoanut  stearine  and  palm  oil  stearine  are  recovered  and  possibly  used  as 
edible  fats  in  margarine  compound,  lard  and  suet  substitutes,  the  fatty  acids  being 
used  for  soap-making.  There  is,  of  course,  the  glycerine  that  is  recovered,  but  I  do 
not  understand  soapmakers  are  obtaining  a  better  price  therefor  than  in  pre-war  days, 
as  its  export  is  prohibited,  and  all  produced  in  the  Union  sold  to  explosive  factories 
at  a  fixed  price.  In  any  case,  the  evidence  I  possess  does  not  support  the  contention 
that  at  least  two  of  the  principal  ingredients  have  materially  increased  in  price;  in 
fact  the  comparatively  small  increase  in  cost  must  reduce  the  average  of  the  other 
ingredients  used,  or  in  other  words  the  average  increase  in  the  cost  of  all  the  raw 
materials. 

I  shall  now  draw  attention  to  certain  factors,  namely: — 

(a)  Manufacturers  have  not  increased  selling  prices  of  quite  a  number  of  the 
expensive  makes  of  toilet  soaps,  and  when  they  have  done  so,  in  some  instances,  the 
increase  has  only  been  from  about  5  per  cent  to  15  per  cent. 

(b)  Increase  in  price  of  tablet  soaps  ranges  from  about  32  per  cent  to  58  per 

cent. 

(c)  Increase  in  price  of  bar  soaps  ranges  from  about  53  per  cent  to  73  per  cent. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  cheaper  the  soap  the  more  the  price  has  been  advanced, 
and  this  is  peculiar  when  the  fact  of  the  higher  cost  of  manufacturing  and  the  higher 
cost  of  the  ingredients  used,  are  taken  into  account. 

Toilet  or  milled  soaps  are  said  to  contain  no  added  water,  and  the  glycerine  (a 
very  valuable  by-product)  is  not  abstracted.  They  are  usually  perfumed  and  put  up 
in  costly  cartons,  etc.  Their  manufacture  is  described  in  "  Spons  "  as  one  requiring 
a  great  deal  of  manipulation  by  costly  machinery.  Further,  the  tallow  used  in  their 
manufacture  has  increased  in  cost  by  97  per  cent. 

Tablet  or  household  soaps,  when  genuinely  made,  are  said  to  contain  from  25  to 
30  per  cent  of  water;  they  are  first  wrapped  in  paper,  and  then  packed  in  printed 
cartons. 

Bar  soaps  are  sometimes  first  wrapped  in  paper  and  then  cased,  but  they  are  not 
put  in  cartons,  and  according  to  the  evidence  given  by  Messrs.,  Lever  Brothers  before 
the  Commerce  and  Industries  Commission,  every  100  pounds  of  raw  material  is  equal 
to  from  150  pounds  to  300  pounds  of  finished  soap  of  that  quality  generally  sold 
up-country.  Mr.  F.  Ginsberg  told  the  same  commission  that  100  pounds  of  fat  will 
produce  150  pounds  of  good  yellow  soap  or  200  pounds  of  blue  mottled  soap. 
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The  explanation  given  of  the  non-increase  or  small  increase  on  the  prices  of 
toilet  soaps  is  that  American  toilet  soaps  compete  in  this  market.  This  is  probably  a 
correct  explanation,  and  in  it  I  seem  to  see  the  explanation  of  the  medium  increase  in 
the  better  grade  or  tablet  soaps  and  the  highest  in  the  low  grade  soaps.  The  freight 
rates  from  the  United  States  to  the  Union  are  extremely  high  to-day,  but  it  is  evi- 
dent that  toilet  soap  being  a  higher-priced  article  can  stand  the  rate,  but  not  so  the 
medium  quality  and  cheaper  grades,  consequently  the  manufacturers  are  manufactur- 
ing not  only  behind  a  substantial  customs  tariff,  but  a  high  freight  wall,  which,  when 
the  price  of  the  medium  quality  soap  is  correctly  regulated,  effectively  keep  out  house- 
hold and  laundry  soap.  It  is  from  America  only  that  competition  need  be  feared,  for 
the  makers  there  are  said  to  be  getting  £180  per  ton  for  glycerine,  while  those  in  the 
Union  have  to  take  a  much  lower  price,  but  one  which  is,  however,  at  least  equal  to 
that  obtained  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  war. 

My  investigations  point  to  the  fact  that  there  is  an  absence  of  bona  fide  competi- 
tion between  the  different  makers.  In  the  course  of  my  inquiry  I  have  asked  the 
different  manufacturers  to  give  me  the  dates  on  which  their  prices  were  raised.  This 
information  has  usually  been  given  me  in  the  form  of  printed  lists,  which  I  find  have 
practically  all  been  issued  on  the  same  day  of  the  month.  This  to  my  mind  clearly 
indicates  that  an  arrangement  as  to  prices  exists.    The  following  will  illustrate  this : — 

Maker. 

1914. 

Transvaal  Soap  Co   Nov.  18, 

South  Africa  Oil  and  Fat  Industries.  " 

Lever  Bros   " 

New  Transvaal  Chemical  Co   ...  .  " 

F.  Ginsberg  &  Co  

The  Natal  Soap  Works,  Ltd  

And  in  addition,  Messrs.  Lever  Bros,  and  the  New  Transvaal  Chemical  Company 
increased  the  prices  of  tablet  soaps  by  10  per  cent  and  bar  soap  by  12£  per  cent  on  the 
11th  December,  1915.  I  do  not  possess  the  actual  date  in  each  month  on  which  Messrs. 
Ginsberg  &  Co.  or  the  Natal  Soap  Works,  Ltd.  increased  their  prices. 

The  conclusion  I  come  to  is  that  although  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  soaps  was 
inevitable,  the  absence  of  bona  fide  competition  between  the  manufacturers  means  that 
the  consumer  has  to  pay  a  higher  price  than  would  otherwise  be  necessary. 

Deals. — In  1914  the  price  of  Baltic  deals  was  between  £12  and  £13  per  standard 
(880  running  feet  for  a  3  by  9  deal)  c.i.f.,  of  which  the  freight  would  represent  from 
71s.  to  77s.  6d.  per  standard.  To-day  the  lowest  quotation  is  given  as  being  £36  10s.  Od. 
per  standard  c.i.f.,  of  which  the  freight  payable  to-day  represents  £16  2s.  Od.  per  stan- 
dard. It  will,  therefore,  be  seen  that  the  landed  cost  of  a  deal  is  quite  three  times 
what  it  was  in  1914. 

Ceiling  and  Flooring  Boards. — The  c.i.f.  cost  in  1914  was  from  £13  to  £14  per 
standard  of  which  the  freight  represented  £2  10s.  Od.  per  standard.  To-day  the  c.i.f. 
value  is  £32  to  £33  per  standard. 

Galvanized  Iron. — The  first  cost  in  1914  was,  say,  from  £10  15s.  to  £11  5s.  0d. 
per  ton;  to-day  the  first  cost  is  from  £26  to  £28  per  ton.  The  freight  was  formerly 
30s.  per  ton  and  to-day  50s.  per  ton,  plus  15  per  cent  was  surcharge. 

Cement. — The  c.i.f.  cost  of  cement  imported  from  England  in  1914  was  about 
9s.  and  to-day  is  16s.  per  cask  of  400  pounds  gross  weight;  the  freight  rate  was  (East 
London  and  Natal)  3$.  l^d-  per  cask,  and  to-day  it  is  7s.  2d.  per  cask. 


Dates  of  Increases  in  Prices. 
1915.  1915.  1916.  1916. 

Jan.  1,        April  12,        Jan.  15,        May  24, 
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Freight  Rates. — The  following  are  the1  rates  to  the  four  principal  Union  ports 
as  they  existed  in  June,  1914:,  and  May,  1916,  on  foodstuffs  and  other  necessaries  of 
life:— 


Article. 

Whence 
Imported. 

Port  landed  at. 

Cape  Town. 

Port  Eli'/abeth. 

Last  London. 

Durban. 

Bacon  

P.OOts  

Cheese  

Coffee  in  bags.. 

Clothing   

Milk 

Flour  



United  Kingdom. . 
United  States 
United  Kingdom. . 
United  States.  . . 

Holland  

Canada  

1914. 

33/9 
32/3 
43/9 
39/3 

1916. 

53/9 
120  3 

63/9 
140  4 

1914. 

33/9 
34/6 
43/9 
41/6 
33/9 
82/6 
30/- 
45/- 
48/9 
46/6 
31/3 
30/- 
30/- 

1916. 

53/9 
120  4 

63  9 
140  7 

73/9* 
180/- 

50/- 
140/- 

68/9 
140  7 

56/3 
150/- 
95/-  to 

120/ 

1914. 

40/- 
37/- 
50/- 
46/9 

1916. 

60/- 
120  5 

70/- 
140  8 

1914. 

40/- 
40/6 
50/- 
47/6 

1916. 

60/- 
120  7 

70/- 
140  9 

United  Kingdom. . 

Rio  

United  Kingdom. . 

United  Kingdom. . 
United  States  

30/- 
45/- 
48/9 
44/3 
31/3 

50/- 
140/- 

68/9 
140  4 

56/3 

36/3 
45/- 
55/- 
51/3 
37/6 

56/3 
140/- 

75/- 
140  8 

62/6 

36/3 
45/- 
55/- 
51/6 
37/6 

56/3 
140/- 

75/- 
140  9 

62/6 

Oatmeal   

Oats — Quaker. 

Tea  

Wheat  

20/- 
40/- 
43/- 
32/6 

90/- 
60/- 
120  7 
101/3 
123/9 
77/6 
140/9 

United  Kingdom. . 
Calcutta   

32/6 
34/9 

52/6 
120  3 

32/6 
37/3 
36/- 

52/6 
120  4 
98/6 

40/- 
39/6 

60/- 
120  5 

Rangoon  

United  Kingdom. . 
United  States. 
Colombo  

51/3 
4(5/6 
35/-f 
37/6f 

71/3 
140  4 
112/6 

51/3 
49/- 
| 

30/- 

71/3 
140  7 
H2/6t 
112/6t 

95/- 

57/6 
53/9 

77/6 
140  8 

57/6 
55/- 

Canada  

Australia  

*  Plus  15%,  plus  5%.  t  Plus  10%.  $  No  record.  §  18s.  9d.  to  27s.  6d.  per  ton  of 
2,240  pounds  in  1914,  now  90s.  to  95s.  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds. 


Note. — The  pre-war  rates  from  the  United  Kingdom  are  plus  5  per  cent  primage, 
and  to-day  plus  15  per  cent. 

The  pre-war  rates  from  the  United  States  and  Canada  were  net,  to-day  they  are 
plus  a  war  surcharge  of  15  per  cent  which  must  be  added  to  the  figures  quoted  in 
this  return,  except  in  the  case  of  wheat  and  flour,  which  have  been  calculated  at  full 
rates.  In  the  rates  from  Calcutta  and  Colombo  the  rates  are  plus  10  per  cent  prim- 
age, one-half  of  the  primage  charge  is  rebated,  subject  to  certain  conditions. 
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FINDING  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

Foodstuffs  and  other  Necessaries  of  Life. — I  find  that  the  cost  of  foodstuffs  and 
other  necessaries  of  life  is  15  per  cent  higher  to-day  than  in  1914.  I  have  arrived 
at  this  figure  as  the  result  of  investigations  made  in  seven  of  the  principal  towns 
in  the  Union,  namely:  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Bloemfontein, 
Durban,  Johannesburg  and  Pretoria. 

The  following  are  the  percentage  increases  at  the  several  towns  named,  full  par- 
ticulars of  which  are  set  forth  in  the  return  annexed  to  this  report,  viz.: — 

Per  cent.  Per  cent. 


Cape  Town   17.95  plus  2  per  cent  for  contingencies.  19.95 

Port  Elizabeth   15.00  "  "  "  17.00 

East  London   12.66  "  "  "  14.66 

Bloemfontein   10.65  "  "  "  12.65 

Durban   13.84  "  "  "  15.84 

Johannesburg-   11.48  "  "  "  13.48 

Pretoria   9.93  "  "  "  11.93 


Total  105.51 


Average   15.07 


It  will  be  noticed  that  the  increase  per  cent  in  the  inland  towns  is  not  so  great 
as  in  those  on  the  coast;  this  can  be  accounted  for  partly  by  the  relatively  higher 
cost  of  living  in  the  inland  towns  in  1914.  I  think,  however,  that  competition  is 
keener,  especially  in  Johannesburg. 

Wages. — A  reference  to  that  part  of  this  report  under  the  headings  of  "  Wages  " 
will  show  that  generally  speaking  there  has  not  been  any  increase  of  wages  to  meet 
the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living.  Those  employed  in  engineering  works  and  boot 
and  shoe  factories  would  appear  to  have1  benefited  throughout  the  Union,  but  not  so 
in  other  trades ;  those  increases,  such  as  there  have  been,  have  been  confined  to 
certain  localities. 

Rents. — With  the  exception  of  the  Cape  Peninsula  I  do  not  find  that  rents  have 
generally  increased.    In  the  Cape  Peninsula  they  are  up  quite  10  per  cent. 

Causes  leading  to  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  foodstuffs  and  other  necessaries  of 
life. — I  am  of  opinion  that  generally  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  foodstuffs  and  other 
necessaries  of  life  is  due  to  economic  causes  beyond  the  control  of  the  agents  of 
production,  supply  or  distribution  in  the  Union.  A  reference  to  my  findings  on  each, 
individual  article  dealt  with  will  show  that  in  the  majority  of  instances  the  higher 
selling  prices  to-day  can  be  accounted  for  owing  to : — 

(a)  the  increase  in  the  first  cost,  and 

(b)  the  higher  importing  charges. 

In  regard  to  candles  and  soap,  I  have  dealt  elsewhere  with  the  pre-war  and 
present  day  cost  of  these  two  commodities,  and  all  I  need  add  is  that  I  have  gone 
into  the  question  as  fully  as  I  am  able,  and  that  althougli  I  admit  that  an  increase 
in  prices  was  inevitable  I  am  convinced  that  the  distributor  and  eventually  the  con- 
sumer is  paying  more  than  circumstances  warrant.  This  I  attribute  to  the  absence 
of  competition.  My  reasons  for  doubting  the  existence  of  real  competition  are  set 
forth  in  the  sectional  reports  on  candles  and  soap.  Manufacturers  having  come  to  an 
arrangement  as  to  selling  prices,  may,  if  they  'have  not  already  done  so,  come  to  an 
arrangement  as  to  the  prices  to  be  paid  for  such  raw  materials  as  may  be  obtainable 
in  the  Union,  for  example,  tallow  and  soya  beans,  which  farmers  were  encouraged  to 
grow  to  the  detriment  of  the  general  community. 
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DRASTIC  MEASURES  NOT  WARRANTED. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  South  Africa  cannot  be  said  to  have  suffered  any  material 
inconvenience  or  hardship  owing  to  the  upheaval  caused  by  this  world  war;  in  any 
case  I  believe  it  would  be  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  effectively  control 
prices;  apart  from  this,  I  do  not  consider  the  position  is  such  as  warrants  the  taking 
of  drastic  measures. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  prices  of  candles  and  soaps  which  I  believe  to  be 
controlled.  There  is,  however,  another  question  that  seems  to  demand  attention, 
and  that  is  the  system  of  bonuses  or  rebates  that  obtains  in  the  Union  in  connection 
with  the  sale  of  certain  commodities.  The  practice  d^es.not  seem  to  be  quite  so 
general  as  it  was  just  prior  to  the  war,  but  whether  its  suspension  is  temporary  or 
not,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  prevents  competition,  consequently  all  systems 
of  rebates  or  bonuses  should  be  declared  illegal. 

I  therefore  suggest  that  a  commission  should  be  appointed  with  statutory  powers 
to  inquire  into  the  existence  of  combines  or  trusts  controlling  the  prices  of  com- 
modities, especially  those  in  everyday  use;  and  the  extent  to  which  the  system  of 
deferred  rebates  or  bonuses  exist,  and  to  report  if  legislation  is  necessary. 


RUSSIA  IN  ASIA. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 

(Mr.  L.  D.  Wilgress.) 

Omsk,  Siberia,  February  28,  1917. 
the  question  of  representation. 

Requests  are  frequently  received  from  Canadian  firms  for  the  names  of  parties 
in  a  position  to  represent  their  interests  for  the  territory  of  Siberia.  It  may,  therefore, 
not  be  out  of  place  to  briefly  review  the  manner  in  which  trade  is  handled  in  this 
market,  and  the  classes  of  firms  open  to  take  on  Canadian  agencies. 

Canadian  firms  desirous  of  extending  their  business  operations  so  as  to  include 
Asiatic  Russia  may  be  divided  into  three  classes,  as  follows : — 

(1)  Strong  firms,  who  have  the  prospect  of  a  large  turnover  and  hence  can  con- 
sider the  establishment  of  a  branch  office  for  either  of  the  territories  of  Western  or 
Eastern  Siberia  or  both. 

(2)  Firms  desirous  of  handing  over  their  interests  for  the  territory  in  question 
to  commission  agents,  resident  in  the  country  and  knowing  the  conditions  of  the 
market. 

(3)  Firms  who  wish  to  establish  good  connections  in  the  market  and  to  secure 
as  much  business  as  possible  by  means  of  correspondence. 

The  steps  open  to  each  of  the  above  classes  of  firms  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
Siberian  business  may  best  be  indicated  by  outlining  the  special  features  in  regard  to 
the  trade  with  this  market. 

Establishment  of  Branch  Offices. 

The  number  of  Canadian  firms  in  a  position  to  consider  the  establishment  of 
branch  offices  in  foreign  countries  is  strictly  limited.  So  far  as  the  trade  with  Siberia 
is  concerned,  such  firms  may  be  said  to  be  confined  to  the  manufacturers  of  agricul- 
tural implements.    This  is  the  only  line  of  trade  in  which  the  prospective  returns 
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appear  sufficient  to  justify  the  consideration  of  such  a  course.  The  principal  foreign 
and  Russian  manufacturers  of  agricultural  implements  and  machines  doing  business 
in  Western  Siberia  maintain  their  own  branches  at  Omsk,  which  as  a  rule  serve  as 
the  headquarters  for  the  territory.  The  trade  in  agricultural  machinery  was  fully 
dealt  with  in  a  report  which  appeared  in  Weekly  Bulletin  "No.  670. 

An  alternative  to  the  establishment  of  their  own  branches  in  Siberia  is  presented 
to  Canadian  manufacturers  of  complementary  lines  by  the  possibility  of  grouping  for 
the  purpose  of  co-operating  in  their  representation  for  this  territory.  Such  co-opera- 
tion is  strongly  recommended  by  those  acquainted  with  the  trade  conditions  in  Siberia. 
Representation  can  either  take  the  form  of  a  branch  office,  the  expenses  of  which  are 
shared  by  the  various  members  of  the  group,  or  the  appointment  of  a  joint  agent. 
As  an  instance  of  such  co-operation  it  may  be  mentioned  that  a  group  of  Swedish 
manufacturers  of  agricultural  implements  and  machines  have  recently  established  a 
branch  office  at  Omsk  for  the  purpose  of  developing  business  with  Western  Siberia. 

How  Trade  is  Handled. 

In  connection  with  the  question  of  representation,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  as 
already  pointed  out  in  previous  reports,  that  Siberia  may  be  divided  commercially 
into  two  districts — Western  and  Eastern  Siberia — which  are  distinct  from  one  another. 
A  large  share  of  the  trade  of  Western  Siberia  is  still  conducted  through  the  medium 
of  wholesale  houses  with  headquarters  in  Moscow,  who  send  travellers  regularly 
throughout  the  district.  In  the  case  of  certain  lines  Canadian  firms  can,  therefore, 
cater  to  the  business  in  this  territory  through  their  representatives  for  European 
Russia.  There  is  a  noticeable  desire,  however,  on  the  part  of  Siberian  merchants  to  deal 
direct  with  firms  locally  established  and  independently  of  Moscow.  Hence  the  tendency 
for  the  growth  of  local  independent  wholesale  houses  ordering  their  requirements 
foreign  goods  direct  from  the  country  of  origin.  This  tendency  is  more  noticeable 
m  the  case  of  certain  lines  of  trade  than  of  others.  Canadian  manufacturers  of  certain 
goods  should  therefore  consider  the  question  of  representation  for  Western  Siberia 
apart  from  any  arrangements  which  they  may  make  for  European  Russia. 

With  regard  to  Eastern  Siberia,  the  trade  in  this  district  is  a  specialized  business, 
having  certain  features  peculiar  to  trade  in  the  Far  East.  The  bulk  of  the  supplies 
for  this  territory  are  imported  by  sea  through  the  port  of  Vladivostok.  A  large  share 
of  the  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  a  few  strong  firms  with  headquarters  at  this  point. 
These  houses  maintain  up-to-date  general  stores  at  the  principal  centres  in  addition 
to  well  organized  wholesale  departments.  Their  travellers  cover  all  of  the  territory 
east  of  Irkutsk,  including  Russian  Manchuria.  These  houses  handle  all  sorts  of  goods. 
In  addition  there  are  a  number  of  other  smaller  firms  and  agents  located  in  Vladi- 
vostok, as  well  as  contractors  engaged  on  work  for  the  various  departments  of  the 
Government.  Canadian  firms  desirous  of  developing  business  with  Eastern  Siberia 
other  than  simply  by  correspondence  should  therefore  appoint  an  agent  or  establish 
a  branch  office  at  Vladivostok,  the  trade  centre  of  the  district. 

Selling  from  Stock. 

One  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  trade  in  Siberia  is  the  desire  on  the  part  of 
merchants  and  others  to  see  and  examine  the  goods  before  placing  orders.  Hence  the 
importance  of  doing  business  in  this  market  by  sample.  Prior  to  the  war  the  travel- 
lers of  German  firms  thoroughly  canvassed  the  Siberian  market  with  samples  of  the 
goods  they  had  to  offer.  A  firm  which  establishes  a  warehouse  at  some  central  point 
or  points  in  Siberia  and  endeavours  to  sell  from  stock  has  a  great  advantage  over  other 
houses  which  have  not  taken  similar  steps.  Not  only  can  orders  be  executed  without 
delay,  but  buyers  will  also  be  reassured  as  to  the  quality  of  the  goods  which  they  are 
to  receive.  In  this  way  it  is  possible  to  conform  to  the  characteristic  of  Siberian  trade 
mentioned  above.    It  has  therefore  been  pointed  out  that  an  excellent  opening  is 
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presented  for  a  group  of  Canadian  manufacturers  of  complementary  lines  to  establish 
a  branch  office  or  offices  in  Siberia,  keeping  on  hand  a  stock  of  their  products  sufficient 
to  meet  current  demands.  This  proposal  is  commended  to  the  attention  of  Canadian 
firms  as  being  endorsed  by  those  most  familiar  with  trade  conditions  in  this  market. 

Exhibitions  of  Foreign  Godds. 

After  several  years'  study  of  the  situation,  one  of  the  firms  distributing  imported 
goods  in  Siberia  has  decided  to  organize  a  series  of  permanent  exhibitions  of  foreign 
goods  in  several  of  the  more  important  towns  of  Western  and  Central  Siberia.  The 
object  of  these  exhibitions  is  to  educate  the  Siberian  merchant  to  deal  direct  with 
foreign  countries  instead  of  only  through  Moscow  as  in  the  past.  It  is  also  hoped  in 
this  way  to  meet  the  desire  referred  to  above  on  the  part  of  merchants  to  see  for  them- 
selves the  kind  of  goods  which  they  are  purchasing.  It  is  proposed  to  arrange  the 
exhibits  in  an  attractive  manner  and  to  carefully  prepare  full  data  regarding  prices, 
terms,  etc.  Foreign  manufacturers  desirous  of  taking  advantage  of  this  opportunity 
for  introducing  their  products  on  the  market  will  furnish  the  number  of  samples 
required  for  exhibition  purposes.  These  samples  will  belong  to  the  manufacturer, 
being  charged  to  the  company  organizing  the  exhibitions  on  "  sample-account."  The 
shipping,  duty  and  other  expenses  involved  will  be  paid  by  the  manufacturers,  while 
all  expenses  for  advertising  and  printing  of  catalogues  will  be  divided  equally  among 
the  exhibiting  firms.  The  company  organizing  the  exhibitions  will  have  through  its 
representatives  and  travelling  salesmen  the  exclusive  right  to  sell  the  goods  of  the 
exhibiting  firms  in  the  territory  covered  by  the  offices  and  exhibitions  of  the  company. 
All  profits  arising  from  sales  will  go  to  the  firms  represented  with  the  exception  of  a 
certain  percentage,  agreed  upon  in  advance,  which  will  be  deducted  and  paid  to  the 
company  in  question,  as  general  agents  for  the  said  firms.  It  is  proposed  in  the  imme- 
diate future  to  organize  exhibitions  in  Krasnoiarsk,  Tomsk  and  Novo-Nicholaievsk 
and  to  eventually  include  in  the  scheme  all  the  more  important  centres  of  this  part  of 
Siberia.  These  exhibitions  should  serve  an  important  purpose  in  helping  to  acquaint 
Siberian  dealers  with  the  products  of  allied  and  neutral  countries,  which  hitherto  have 
been  very  little  known  in  this  market.  Canadian  firms  interested  may  obtain  further 
particulars  from  the  company  organizing  the  exhibitions,  the  name  and  address  of 
which  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 
(Refer  File  No.  17251.) 

The  Appointment  of  Agents. 

The  appointment  of  a  local  firm  as  agent  is  probably  the  most  satisfactory  course 
for  the  majority  of  Canadian  firms  seeking  business  with  Siberia.  Such  an  agent 
knows  thoroughly  the  conditions  of  the  market  and  the  features  peculiar  to  trade  in 
Siberia.  The  firms  open  to  take  on  Canadian  agencies  are  either  merchant  houses 
doing  a  wholesale  business  or  agents  working  on  a  commission  basis.  The  former 
have  the  organization  necessary  for  introducing  a  new  product  on  the  market,  but  on 
the  other  hand  do  not  as  a  rule  show  the  same  energy  with  regard  to  a  new  agency  as 
in  the  case  of  commission  agents.  These  merchant  houses  are  generally  prepared  to 
take  the  financial  risk,  quoting  such  prices  to  retailers  as  they  think  necessary.  Com- 
mission agents  on  the  other  hand  will  only  undertake  to  guarantee  accounts  in  return 
for  a  corresponding  additional  commission.  It  is  expected  that  the  activities  of  com- 
mission agents  will  be  restricted  by  the  passing  of  recent  legislation  which  compels 
them  to  pay  taxes  on  the  returns  derived  from  each  agency  which  they  handle  instead 
of  on  their  net  personal  income  as  in  the  past. 

Resident  agents  of  foreign  firms  are  liable  to  the  same  taxes  as  Russian  firms.  If 
the  agent  takes  orders  in  the  name  of  the  firm,  the  latter  must  take  out  a  trade  license 
of  500  roubles  or  less  should  the  business  be  confined  to  a  definite  locality.  Legally  an 
agent  in  Russia  for  a  foreign  firm  is  responsible  to  his  principal  for  embezzlement, 
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abuse  or  betrayal  of  confidence,  etc.,  and  is  also  bound  by  the  text  of  the  written  agree- 
ment between  the  two  parties.  Long  and  costly  proceedings  however  are  frequently 
necessary  in  order  to  bring  a  dishonest  agent  to  book.  Canadian  firms  should  there- 
fore exercise  care  and  discretion  in  the  selection  of  parties  to  represent  their  interests 
for  Siberia. 

Desirable  Qualifications. 

It  is  essential  that  the  agents  appointed  by  Canadian  firms  should  be  thoroughly 
conversant  with  the  manner  in  which  business  is  conducted  in  Siberia.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  convenient  if  the  agent  combines  this  qualification  with  a  Western  Euro- 
pean or  American  business  training.  <Such  agents  are  not  always  easy  to  find.  On 
#ie  other  hand  there  is  a  great  number  of  small  and  irresponsible  firms  at  present 
soliciting  foreign  agencies.  The  fact  that  an  agent  is  of  the  Hebrew  faith  is  not  so 
great  a  handicap  to  his  business  activities  as  in  other  parts  of  the  Russian  Empire. 
Before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  a  great  number  of  the  firms  and  agents  doing  busi- 
ness fin  Siberia  handled  agencies  for  the  sale  of  German  products.  These  firms  are 
now  anxious  to  revise  their  position  by  securing  the  agencies  for  the  sale  of  goods 
manufactured  in  allied  or  neutral  countries.  Canadian  interests  should  therefore 
succeed  in  securing  suitable  representation  for  this  market  in  which  the  personal 
factor  plays  such  an  important  part. 
Note. — 1  rouble  =  51*5  cents. 

Personal  Investigation. 

Personal  investigation  of  the  situation  in  Siberia  by  responsible  representatives 
of  Canadian  firms  or  group  of  firms  is  recommended  by  those  familiar  with  trade 
conditions  in  this  market.  Such  representatives  can  not  only  decide  the  manner  in 
which  their  interests  will  be  best  taken  care  of  in  this  territory,  but  will  also  be  able 
to  study  the  requirements  of  the  market  in  regard  to  the  particular  line  they  wish 
to  sell.  A  Canadian  business  man  travelling  to  Russia  by  way  of  the  Pacific  and 
spending  several  days  at  the  more  important  centres  of  trade  in  Siberia,  such  as 
Vladivostok,  Irkutsk  and  Omsk,  before  proceeding  to  European  Russia,  should  be 
able  to  satisfactorily  judge  thel  prospects  for  doing  business  and  the  best  course  to 
be  pursued  by  the  firm  or  firms  he  represents. 

German  success  in  capturing  so  large  a  snare  of  the  trade  with  iSiberia  was  in 
part  due  to  the  systematic  manner  in  which  theiir  travellers  canvassed  the  market. 
The  representatives  of  German  firms  regularly  visited  the  commercial  centres  of  the 
country  with  samples  of  the  goods  they  manufactured.  In  addition  to  taking  orders 
and  arranging  for  agencies,  these  travellers  also  carefully  forwarded  to  their  principals 
samples  of  the  articles  most  -in  demand. 

Firms  sending  commercial  travellers  to  Russia  are  required  to  take  out  an  annual 
trading  license  at  a  cost  of  150  roubles.  A  personal  license  costing  50  roubles  must 
also  be  obtained  by  each  traveller.  This  personal  license  is  not  necessary,  however, 
if  the  traveller  applies  for  the  trading  license  in  his  own  name.  These  licenses 
may  be  obtained  at  the  port  of  entry  from;  the  customs  authorities  on  producing 
the  necessary  ldtters  of  authority.  iSamples  which  have  neither  the  form  nor  nature 
of  merchandise  are  admitted  duty-frete  into  Russia,  while  in  the  case  of  samples  of 
value  the  traveller  may  deposit  the  amount  of  duty  leviable  at  the  custom-house  and 
have  same  refunded  on  leaving  the  country  with  the  samples  in  question,  provided 
not  more  than  one  year  has  elapsed. 

Business  in  Correspondence. 

A  certain  amount  of  business  can  be  done  with  Siberian  importers  by  means 
of  correspondence,  especially  if  the  product  to  be  sold  is  one  which  is  greatly  in 
demand  in  this  market.    Letters  in  English  may  be  written  to  several  of  the  more 
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important  houses  in  Vladivostok  and  Western  Siberia,  who  emplov  Enlglish  corre- 
spondents. As  a  general  rule,  however,  it  may  be  stated  that  wherever  possible  cor- 
respondence with  firms  in  Siberia  should  be  in  the  Russian  language.  Similarly  it 
is  highly  desirable  that  catalogues  and  other  literature  should  be  printed  in  Russian. 
Where  facilities  for  writing  Russian  letters  or  for  printing  literature  in  the  Russian 
language  are  not  available,  French  may  be  used,  this  language  being  more  generally 
understood  than  English.  Previous  to  the  war  German  was,  after  Russian,  the  most 
useful  language  for  business  purposes  in<  Siberia.  German-speaking  Russian  sub- 
jects who  have  immigrated  from  the  Baltic  provinces  have  been  an  important  factor 
in  the  commercial  life  of  the  territory.  The  use  of  this  language  however  is  now 
forbidden  by  law.  Similar  considerations  apply  to  the  submitting  of  quotations  to 
importers  in  Siberia.  These  should  wherever  possible-  give  prices  in  roubles  c.i.f. 
Russian  port  or  on  railway  car  (freight  and  duty  included)  and  should  be  drawn  up 
according  to  Russian  weights  and  measures.  German  firms  doing  business  with 
Siberia  in  many  cases  made  the  practice  of  quoting  prices  on  goods  delivered  c.i.f. 
railway  station  at  the  place  of  destination,  duty  included.  For  particulars  regarding 
the  financing  of  shipments,  the  granting  of  credit  and  other  considerations  reference 
may  be  made  to  reports  already  published  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin,  particularly  that 
which  appeared  in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  673  dealing  with  the  credit  question  in 
Siberia. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  J.  E.  Ray.) 

Birmingham,  April  13,  1917. 

DEMAND  FOR  DRIED  VEGETABLES. 

The  acute  shortage  of  potatoes  in  the  United  Kingdom  has  considerably  increased 
the  demand  for  dried  vegetables.  Several  inquiries  have  been  received  at  this  office, 
and  importers  are  now  open  to  receive  quotations.  The  uncertainty  of  speedy  delivery 
seems  to  be  the  main  deterrent  to  the  transaction  of  business  at  the  present  time, 
and  while  buyers  would  gladly  welcome  Canadian  consignments  at  a  reasonable  figure, 
they  are  somewhat  pessimistic  on  the  subject. 

In  normal  times,  the  annual  imports  averaged  6,000  cwts.,  but  in  the  year  1915 
they  rose  to  22,600  cwts.  By  the  following  table  it  will  be  seen  that  Germany,  Belgium, 
France  and  the  Netherlands  were  the  chief  sources  of  supply.  Insignificant  quanti- 
ties only  were  drawn  from  British  possessions ;  but  in  the  year  1915  when  the  supplies 
from  two  foreign  sources  were  no  longer  available,  and  those  from  France  and  the 
Netherlands  had  decreased,  purchases  from  the  various  possessions  rose  from  nil  in 
the  previous  year  to  14,708  cwts. 


1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

egetables,   Dried — 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Germany  

2,618 

1,312 

5,702 

2,934 

Netherlands  

744 

3,875 

2,341 

1,405 

12,982 

12,005 

805 

353 

2,042 

1,453 

France  

869 

1,279 

1,042 

1,897 

3,875 

3,206 

Other  foreign  countries.. 

467 

459 

4,575 

679 

1,123 

19,227 

Total  from  foreign  coun- 

5,503 

7,278 

7,958 

11,725 

22,367 

34,438 

Total  from   British  pos- 

53,752 

sessions  

113 

14,708 

99 

5,616 

7,278 

22,666 

11,824 

22,367 

88,190 
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SCARCITY  OF  PICKLING  ONIONS. 

A  representative  of  one  of  the  largest  pickling  firms  in  this  district  called  at  the 
office  to-day  to  ascertain  whether  small  onions  could  be  obtained  from  Canada,  as  a 
scarcity  exists,  and  it  is  questionable  whether  the  scanty  supplies  in  sight  will  meet 
the  demand  until  the  next  crop  reaches  the  markets. 

The  annual  imports  of  onions  exceed  8,000,000  bushels  in  normal  times,  the  lead- 
ing countries  of  origin  being  Spain,  the  Netherlands,  and  Egypt.  At  the  present  time 
picklers  are  relying  largely  upon  small  consignments  from  Egypt. 

While  the  larger  onions  are  in  demand  for  domestic  use,  the  picklers  require  only 
small  ones.    They  should  be  packed  in  bags  containing  about  one  cwt.  each. 

.     INQUIRY  FOR  LIQUID  EGGS. 

An  inquiry  has  just  been  received  (see  Trade  Inquiry  823,  Weekly  Bulletin  No. 
692)  for  a  large  quantity  of  liquid  eggs,  for  which  there  appears  to  be  an  unusually 
big  demand  at  the  present  time.  The  annual  imports  of  egg  yolk  and  liquid  exceed 
$2,000,000',  and  in  pre-war  days  the  European  continent  and  one  or  two  British  posses- 
sions were  the  sources  of  supply. 

BRITISH  GOVERNMENT  PURCHASE  NEW  ZEALAND  CHEESE. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  by  the  British  Government  for  the  purchase  of 
the  entire  output  of  New  Zealand  cheese.  The  purchase  of  cheese  for  the  army  and 
for  civil  consumption  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  who  are  dealing  with  the 
matter  in  conjunction  with  the  colonial  Governments. 

BRITISH  PAPER  TRADE  AND  ITS  FUTURE. 

The  following  paragraphs  on  this  subject  appear  in  the  April  number  of  the 
British  Trade  Review : — 

"  Difficult  times  have  indeed  come  in  the  paper  trade,  and  their  advent  has  been 
more  rapid  than  we  anticipated.  Not  that  things  were  exactly  easy  at  the  end  of  last 
year,  when  it  was  anticipated  that  the  restriction  in  the  imports  of  raw  materials  to 
be  faced  in  this  year  would  not  exceed  50  per  cent  of  the  1914  imports.  Since  then 
the  restriction  has  been  increased  to  two-thirds,  and  it  must  not  be  imagined  that 
the  paper-makers'  difficulty  stops  here,  for  the  German  submarine  campaign  has 
resulted  in  many  neutral  steamers  with  cargoes  or  wood-pulp  or  esparto  being  indefi- 
nitely held  up  in  foreign  ports,  or  worse  still,  sunk  with  their  precious  cargoes.  Thus 
a  paper-maker  may  find  the  scant  license  at  his  disposal  a  mere  scrap  of  paper,  and 
many  mills  are  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  carry  on  through  shortage  of  raw  material. 
Freights  from  Scandinavia  amount  to  something  like  60  or  80  kroner,  and  North  Sen 
war  risks  to  about  10  per  cent. 

Prices. 

"White  esparto  papers  are  now  selling  at  7d.  to  8d.  per  pound,  an  advance  of 
about  50  per  cent  over  the  quotations  of  last  year,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  things 
will  stop  here.  Such  prices  are,  of  course,  likely  to  reduce  demand  considerably,  as  no 
prudent  consumer  would,  with  the  present  optimistic  outlook  in  regard  to  the  war, 
think  of  laying  in  heavy  stocks  either  of  esparto  or  wood  papers.  Of  course,  the  res- 
toration of  peace  will  largely  relieve  the  situation  in  many  ways,  but  it  will  not  imme- 
diately restore  to  paper  mills  the  amount  of  labour  ordinarily  available,  nor  will  it 
immediately  release  the  tonnage  now  employed  on  Admiralty  or  other  Government 
work,  rather  the  contrary,  for  the  troops  and  military  stores'  which  have  gone  out 
gradually  will  have  to  be  brought  back  from  all  corners  of  the  earth,  and  the  necessity 
of  filling  up  the  food  shortage,  and  the  shortage  of  many  less  essential  requirements 
of  peaceful  times  which  will  necessarily  exist  before  the  struggle  is  ended,  will  cause 
freight  space  to  be  at  a  premium  for  a  long  time. 
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The  Need  for  Caution. 

"  Buyers  should  watch  the  market  carefully  during  the  final  phase  of  the  war. 
Large  stocks  are  held  by  some  dealers — although  these  are  not  so  large  as  is  generally 
supposed — and  peace  rumours  may  cause  the  hoarders  to  unload  precipitately  at  any 
moment.  Although  paper-makers  have  been  obliged  to  put  up  their  prices  by  genuine 
necessity,  we  should  not  be  surprised  to  see  a  slump,  attributable  to  the  cause  we  have 
just  mentioned,  followed  by  a  rise,  due  to  a  sudden  increase  in  demand.  Caution 
should,  therefore,  be  exercised  whilst  prices  remain  at  the  present  level,  but  the  market 
should  be  watched  for  opportunities. 

The  Outlook  in  Scandinavia. 

"  Scandinavian  mills,  especially  those  in  Norway,  have  been  suffering  from  a  lack 
of  coal.  On  the  other  hand,  the  rarity  of  shipping  opportunities  has  decreased  the 
outlet  for  production,  and  this  combination  of  adverse  circumstances  has  caused  many 
mills  to  close  down  and  live  on  the  very  handsome  profits  of  last  year.  Expenses  of 
production  are  always  increasing,  and  if  some  arrangement  were  come  to  between  the 
Governments  of  Norway  and  Sweden  and  Germany  which  would  enable  Scandinavian 
mills  to  dispose  more  readily  of  the  larger  part  of  their  production  normally  exported, 
a  rise  in  prices  would  probably  result,  but,  so  long  as  any  purchase  of  Scandinavian 
paper  by  a  consumer  abroad  may  prove  "  pig  in  a  poke  "  owing  to  the  uncertainty  of 
shipment,  mills  will  find  a  difficulty  in  getting  prices  which  will  recoup  them  for  the 
high  cost  of  production." 


RUSSIA. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  C.  F.  Just.) 

Petrocrad,  February  21,  1917. 

LICORICE. 

Russia  supplies  practically  the  whole  of  the  world's  consumption  of  licorice. 
This  article  which  a  generation  ago  Was  mainly  known  and  used  for  its  medicinal 
properties  has  found  since  other  arid  wider  applications,  particularly  in  the  tobacco 
industry  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  which  consumes  annually  many  thousands 
of  tons  of  licorice.  The  export  of  licorice  roo<t  from  the  Russian  Empire  in  1913, 
the  last  normal  year,  was  as  follows: — - 

*Poods.  fValue  in  Roubles. 

Total  export   1,722,632  1,875,108 

Of  which — 

To  Germany   31,558  112,482 

United  States   1,671,137  1,722,150 

United  Kingdom   1,606  7,164 

France   4,338  11,492 

Of  the  above — 

Exported  from  Odessa  poods.  1,269  — 

From  Novorossisk   "  199,923  — 

Batoum   "  1,488,191  — 

The  production  of  licorice  root  in  Russia  is  carried  on  in  the  Uralsk  territory,  in 
the  steppe  country  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Ural  mountains,  in  the  Transcaspian 
regions  and  in  the  Transcaucasus  and  the  adjoining  districts  of  Asia  Minor. 

In  the  Uralsk  districts  the  cultivation  of  licorice  root  provides  employment  for 
some  three  thousand  families,  and  the  output  of  root  averages  some  150,000  poods 

*  Pood  =  36  pounds.  t  Rouble  =  51*5  cents  (at  par).  $  Copeck  =  0*515  cents. 
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annually.  The  root  when  harvested,  dried  and  cleaned  is  put  on  the  local  markets 
<at  prices  ranging  from  1.75  roubles  to  2.60  roubles  per  pood;  raw  root  being  worth 
from  50  to  60  copecks  per  pood  with  transport  from  the  place  of  production  costing 
18  to  25  copecks  per  pood.  The  chief  buyers  are  local  factory  owners,  who  treat  the 
root  by  a  simple  process  and  who,  before  the  war,  exported  the  extract  and  other 
products  chiefly  to  Hamburg.  The  average  exports  from  the  Uralsk  of  the  root  and 
extract  to  Germany  averaged  about  50,000  poods  arinually.  In  1915  the  following 
prices  were  realized: — 


Per  Pood. 

Licorice  root  cleaned  once  Rs.  3.50 

"         cleaned  twice  "  6.00 

"         in  square  pieces  A  "  7.50 

B  "  6.50 

cut  or   chopped  A  "  5.50 

B.  .   .  "  4.75 

C  «  4.25 

ground  "  6.75 

7.50 
8.50 

Licorice  in  sticks,  22  m/m  "        12.00  to  13. 

"      10  m/m 4  "  16.00 

English  licorice,  5  m/m  "  17.00 

"  1  m/m  »  24.00 

Licorice  powder  ««  23.00 

pulp  "  11.50 

"       extract  v  17.00 

"    (soluble)  "       -33 .00 


In  Germany  the  products  -of  the  root 'are  worked  up  in  different  chemical  pre- 
parations and  are  also  used  as  a  food  product.  Since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the 
cultivators  in  the  Uralsk  territory  have  largely  lost  their  market,  but  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Russian  Export  Chamber,  Petrograd,  efforts  have  been  made  to  secure 
new  markets,  especially  in  America  and  elsewhere.  The  difficulties,  however,  have 
been  considerable  as  the  trade  is  conducted  on  a  cash  basis  and  the  local  factory 
owners  hesitate  to  risk  consigning  their  production  to  new  firms  of  whose  financial 
standing  they  have  no  knowledge  or  experience. 

The  licorice  industry  in  the  other  parts  of  Russia  mentioned  above,  completely 
overshadow  in  importance  that  of  the  Uralsk.  It  is  said  to  be  moreover  completely 
in  the  control  of  a  powerful  Caucasian  corporation  owned  in  London.  This  comjpany 
is  responsible  for  practically  the  whole  of  the  export'from  the  Black  Sea  ports.  The 
company  owns  some  ten  factories,  of  which  four  are  in  the  Caucasus,  one  in  Central 
Asia-Turkestan,  three  in  Asia  Minor,  one  on  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates,  and  one 
in  Greece.  The  chief  offices  in  Russia  are  in  Elisavetpol  in  the  Caucasus,  to  which 
point  the  licorice  root  gathered  in  Turkestan  is  brought  to  .be  worked  up.  Turkestan 
is  considered  the  richest  source  of  supply  at  the  present  time  from  which  in  the 
years  preceding  the  war  some  400,000  poods  were  annually  shipped  abroad.  In  this 
region  the  root  grows  wild  over  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dessiatines  along  the 
banks  of  the  Amur-Daria  river.  The  root  when  gathered  is  put  in  bales  and  con- 
veyed by  rail  to  Elisavetpol  for  treatment.  It  is  stated  that  the  licorice-root  indus- 
try is  very  profitable.  From  one  hundred  poods  of  root  are  obtained  thirty-six  to 
forty  per  cent  of  licorice,  and  the  process  of  treating  the  root  is  not  a  complicated 
one.  In  1915  the  cost  of  collection  per  pood  by  the  natives  worked  out  at  about  10 
copecks,  and  by  agents  at  about  20  copecks  per  pood. 

During  the  period  of  the  war  exports  of  the  article  have  shrunk  to  a  mere 
fraction  of  the  pre-war  figure,  and  these  have  gone  chiefly  via  the  port  of  Vladi- 
vostok; but  latterly  the  Russian  Government  has  given  facilities  for  exports  via 
Archangel  and  the  gulf  of  Kola,  so  that  a  resumption  of  larger  exports  may  be 
looked  for  in  the  immediate  future. 
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MARKET  FOR  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS  IN  RUSSIA,  ITALY 

AND  FRANCE. 

(Kelly's  Monthly  Trade  Review.) 

RUSSIA. 

"  What  kind  of  agricultural  machinery  can  best  be  sold  in  Siberia?"  is  a  question 
often  asked  us  by  manufacturers  interested  in  the  Russian  trade.  The  following 
figures  may  supply  a  very  good  answer.  During  1913,  the  last  normal  year  from  which 
reliable  statistics  have  come  to  hand  from  Siberia,  the  following  agricultural 
machinery  was  imported  and  sold :  503  cultivators,  2,001  ploughs,  2,143  double  ploughs, 
36,106  single  ploughs,  271  seeders  (broadcast),  1,161  binders,  3,106  reapers,  3,500  hay 
rakes,  3,770  mowers,  7,321  winnowers,  411  grain-sorting  machines,  210  carting 
machines,  562  chaff-cutters,  473  separators,  200  churns,  4,621  scythes,  4,365  shovels. 
6,400  forks,  8,562  axes. 

ITALY. 

Dealers  in  agricultural  machinery  complain  at  the  impossibility  of  obtaining 
ploughs  for  Italian  farmers,  and  it  is  said  that  a  real  famine  in  ploughs  exists  for 
the  time  being.  In  normal  times  Italy  imported  some  325,000  ploughs  annually,  and 
with  the  increased  activity  of  the  soil  and  the  Italian  Government's  decision  to 
encourage  farming  after  the  war,  it  is  expected  that  the  annual  import  will  reach 
some  500,000  ploughs.  We  understand  that  some  American  export  houses  who  sent 
ploughs  to  Italy  discovered  that  these  are  too  expensive  for  the  Italian  purse.  What 
is  really  wanted,  we  should  think,  is  a  good  and  not  too  expensive  agricultural  tractor 
for  ploughing,  harrowing  and  hauling  purposes.  It  is  certain  that  Italy  is  now  and 
will  remain  for  a  good  few  years  a  splendid  market  for  agricultural  machinery,  and 
likewise  for  all  kinds  of  tools  and  implements. 

Threshing  machines  were  before  the  war  entirely  imported  from  Germany.  One 
dealer  alone  wrote  us  recently  that  he  could  dispose  of  200  middle-priced  threshing- 
machines  if  delivered  at  a  reasonable  freight.  Another  point  of  interest  is  the  increas- 
ing difficulty  in  finding  people  willing  to  milk  cows.  We  should  therefore  think  that 
a  practical  and  not  too  expensive  milking  machine  would  find  a  very  large  demand  all 
over  Italy. 

FRANCE.  .  *" 

The  French  Department  of  Agriculture  has  established  a  permanent  Commission 
on  Farming  Machinery.  This  commission  purchased  225  tractors  during  1916,  and 
we  hear  that  another  2,000  will  be  purchased  immediately  the  war  is  over.  In  addition 
thereto,  a  correspondent  writes,  in  the  nearest  future  orders  will  be  placed  by  the 
commission  for  175,000  ploughs,  85,000  horse-rakes,  47,000  sowing  machines  and  12,000 
reapers.  Manufacturers  who  intend  to  develop  the  French  market,  when  constructing 
machinery  should  bear  in  mind  that  France  is  par  excellence  a  country  of  small 
farms. 
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GERMAN  METHODS  OF  SETTING  MACHINERY  IN  RUSSIA. 

(Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

The  Engineering  and  Mining  J ournal  (New  York)  of  March  10  publishes  a  com- 
munication from  a  firm  at  Vladivostok  in  which  it  is  stated  that  German-made 
machinery  of  every  kind,  from  typewriters  to  flour  mills  and  ice  plants,  was  largely 
sold  in  Siberia.  In  giving  an  agency  to  a  local  firm,  German  firms  would  not  only 
furnish  catalogues  in  the  Russian  language,  but  would  also  supply  electric  or  hand- 
operated  models  so  that  would-be  purchasers  could  see  at  once  how  a  machine  worked. 
German  firms  would  also  pay  a  bonus  if  a  certain  number  of  machines  were  sold  in  a 
year,  and  would  even  give  so  many  roubles'  worth  of  machinery  for  starting  a  business. 


AN  INCREASING  DEMAND  FOR  MODERN  FLOUR-MILLING  PLANT  IN 

SIBERIA. 

(British  Export  Gazette.) 

It  is  not  generally  understood  in  England  that  Western  Siberia — some  details 
of  the  agricultural  progress  of  which  were  given  in  the  February  issue  of  The  British 
Export  Gazette — is,  as  might  have  been  gathered  from  a  perusal  of  our  article,  a 
particularly  good  and,  what  is  still  more  encouraging,  a  rapidly  progressive  market 
for  flour-milling  machinery.  This  is  a  matter  possessing  special  interest  for  British 
makers  of  such  plant,  who  are  universally  recognized  as  being  far  in  advance  of 
those  of  any  other  country,  and  when  their  preoccupations  permit  it  would  certainly 
be  advisable  for  them  to  pay  closer  attention  to  this  potential  market  than  has 
hitherto  been  the  case.  Speaking  generally,  only  relatively  small  installations  are 
at  present  in  demand,  i.e.,  with  an  average  capacity  of  about  720  bushels  per  diem, 
but  the  tendency  is  steadily  towards  a  greater  number  of  larger  and  more  compre- 
hensive plants  being  purchased  each  year,  and  installations  even  up  to  3,000  bushels 
per  diem  are  not  now  uncommon.  The  rollers  in  use  would  seem  to  vary  from  20  to 
40  inches  in  length  and  8  to  24  inches  in  diameter.  For  installations  of  portable 
dimensions  there  seems  to  be  little  inquiry,  the  system  fostered  by  the  co-operative 
societies  being  the  establishment  of  permanent  mills  of  large  capacity  at  convenient 
centres  where  the  neighbouring  farmers  can  in  turn  each  grind  their  grain.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  greater  proportion  of  the  flour-milling  plants  now  in  use  in 
Western  Siberia  are  imported  through  these  co-operative  societies,  with  whom,  there- 
fore, manufacturers  are  advised  to  get  into  touch  in  order  to  ascertain  all  necessary 
particulars  with  regard  to  types  of  plant  likely  to  be  suitable  to  the  market,  and  to 
press  their  claims  for  consideration  when  orders  for  installations  are  projected.  In 
Russia  proper,  there  will,  of  course,  be  great  activities  in  the  flour-milling  industry 
when  peace  is  restored,  which  should  also  be  carefully  noted  by  manufacturers. 
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RUSSIAN  WEIGHTS,  MEASURES  AND  MONEY. 

The  following  list  of  Russian  weights,  measures  and  money  will  enable  the  Ameri- 
can to  compute  with  approximate  accuracy  the  amount  of  any  duty  in  terms  of  dollars 
and  cents. 

AMERICAN  EQUIVALENTS  OF  WEIGHTS,  MEASURES,  AND  MONEY  USED  IN  THE  RUSSIAN  TARIFF. 

Pood  =  36-114  pounds  avoirdupois. 

Funt  (96  zolotniks  of  96  doli  each)  =  0-9028  pounds  avoirdupois  (14-45  ounces). 

Doli  =  0-686  grains  troy. 

Lot  =  0-45  ounces  avoirdupois. 

Kilogramme  =  2-2046  pounds  avoirdupois. 

Arshine  =  28  inches. 

Sazhen  (16  vershoks)  =  7  feet. 

Metre  =  1-0936  yards  =  3-281  feet. 

Centimetre  (10  millimetres)  =  0-39  inches. 

Square  arshine  =  5-44  square  feet. 

100  square  vershoks  =  2-13  square  feet, 

Square  metre  =  1-196  square  yards. 

Rouble  (100  copecks)  =  51-5  cents. 

1  rouble  per  pood  =  1-426  cents  ($0.01426)  per  pound  avoirdupois. 

1  rouble  per  funt  =  57  cents  ($0.57)  per  pound  avoirdupois. 

1  copeck  per  square  vershok  =  24-179  cents  ($0.2418)  per  square  foot. 


SIBERIAN  FIRM  TO  BE  LIQUIDATED. 

The  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Omsk,  Siberia,  reports  that  an  announce- 
ment has  appeared  in  the  Russian  press  to  the  effect  that  the  well-known  firm  of 
Messrs.  Kunst  and  Albers  is  to  be  liquidated.  This  firm  is  one  of  the  largest  houses 
distributing  goods  in  Eastern  Siberia.  The  headquarters  are  at  Vladivostok  and  in 
addition  to  well-organized  wholesale  departments,  the  firm  maintains  large  up-to-date 
general  stores  at  several  of  the  principal  centres  of  the  Russian  Far  East.  They  also 
have  purchasing  houses  in  Moscow  and  London.  The  liquidation  of  Messrs.  Kunst 
and  Albers  is  being  undertaken  in  connection  with  the  determination  of  the  Russian 
authorities  to  remove  all  traces  of  German  trade  influence  in  Siberia. 
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CANADIAN  PRODUCE  PRICES  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  has  furnished  the  following  market 

quotations  for  Canadian  produce  for  the  week  ended  March  28,  1917 : — 


Cheese — 

Bristol    -  162/   per  cwt. 

Liverpool   -  - 

London   -  162/  " 

Glasgow    -  -  it 

Butter- 
Bristol    -  -     per  cwi. 

Liverpool   -  -  h 

London   -  » 

Glasgow   -  -  H 

Bacon  (sides) — 

Bristol     -  135/   per  cwt. 

Liverpool   -  135/ 

London                                                  ,                              133/  135/ 

Glasgow     135/  n 

Bacon  (Cumberland  cut) — 

Bristol                                                                 ..  ..  -  -     per  cwt. 

Liverpool   -  130/  » 

London   -  -  h 

Glasgow   -  -  ii 

Hams  (long  cut,  green) — 

Bristol   -  -     per  cwt. 

Liverpool    -  130/ 

London    128/  130/ 

Glasgow    -  -  H 
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BRITISH  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCE  IMPORTS. 

This  account,  furnished  by  the  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  in  London, 
shows  the  quantities  of  certain  kinds  of  agricultural  produce  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom  in  the  week  ended  March  31,  1917,  together  with  quantities  imported  the 
corresponding  week  of  the  previous  year: — 


Quantities. 

1916. 

1917. 

Animals  living — 

Oxen,  bulls,  cows  and  calves    

SheeD  and  lambs  

  No. 

2 

47 

Swine                                                                                   .   .  .   ■■ 

12 

Fresh  Meat- 
Pork  

Meat,  unenumerated — 

 Cwt. 

C4,212 
56,096 
11,379 

9,851 

61,409 
28,012 
5,693 

12,830 

Salted  or  Preserved  Meat- 
Bacon    it 

Beef   H 

Pork   „ 

Meat,  unenumerated — 

Salted   „ 

Meat  preserved  otherwise  than  by  salting  (including  tinned  and  canned)  h 

120,780 
2,755 
26,249 
491 

582 
16,634 

117,975 
431 
27,969 
1,326 

250 
28,217 

Dairy  Produce  and  Substitutes- 
Butter   

Margarine  

Cheese  

42,552 
53,881 
22,672 

33,591 
35,401 
61,748 

it  cream  

Egg"  

Poultry  

 Gt.  Hnd. 

 Value  £ 

173 
24,772 
1 

20,525 
8,218 
71 

20 
29,126 
111 
122,755 
34,849 

Rabbits,  dead  (fresh  and  frozen)  

119 
21,915 

3,957 
76,100 

Corn,  Grain,  Meal  and  Flour- 
Wheat   

Wheat  meal  and  flour  

Oats                                            ... .   

Beans  

:] 
:] 

Particulars 
discontinued 
temporarily. 

Fruit,  raw — 

Pears . .  

Hay   

16,993 
390 
20 
7,152 

6.704 
'803 

1,089 
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POTASH  FROM  CANADIAN  FELDSPAR. 

PROCESS  OF  NATIONAL  POTASH  CORPORATION  DESCRIBED. 

(D.  J.  Benham,  Secretary,  National  Potash  Corporation,  Toronto,  in  the  Canadian 

Chemical  Journal.) 

"  Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention."  This  is  an  old  adage  that  time  and  the 
entire  history  of  the  human  race  have  proven  true;  for  no  matter  how  impossible, 
how  complex  or  how  difficult  a  national,  commercial  or  industrial  problem  may 
appear,  there  has  always  arisen  some  fertile  and  ingenious  brain  equal  to  the  occasion 
and  capable  of  producing  a  solution  in  the  hour  of  urgent  need.  And  success  has  fre- 
quently been  built  on  the  failures  of  others  by  the  inventive,  self-reliant  and  tenacious 
men  who  have  courage  to  defy  failure  and  to  break  new  ground  without  regard  to  well- 
established  rules  and  precedents. 

A  noteworthy  instance  of  this  has  just  been  rewarded  by  success  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  potash,  that  indispensable  natural  salt,  which  prior  to  the  great  European  war 
was  derived  almost  exclusively  from  the  vast  deposits  at  Strassfurt,  giving  to  that 
country  a  virtual  monopoly  in  a  substance  absolutely  essential  to  the  entire  world. 
Potash  in  one  of  its  many  forms  is  the  basis  of  many  necessary  drugs  in  every-day 
use ;  likewise  the  basis  of  numerous  explosives  but  particularly  of  shrapnel  powder ;  a 
requisite  of  the  meat  and  soap  trades;  and  indispensable  as  an  agricultural  fertilizer. 
In  fact,  its  uses  are  as  varied  as  they  are  numerous  and  necessary,  and  no  effective 
substitute  for  it  has  been  discovered. 

The  outbreak  of  the  war,  with  its  consequent  blockade  of  Germany,  the  almost 
incalculable  and  insatiable  demands  for  explosives,  as  well  as  drug  necessities,  created 
momentarily,  a  famine  in  potash  throughout  the  world,  excepting  possibly  within  the 
German  Empire  and  Austria.  Only  then  did  people  fully  realize  the  importance 
and  the  necessity  of  potash.  The  situation  was  dangerously  acute;  for  the  Allies  must 
have  explosives  and  drugs.  The  best  chemists  and  engineers  available  concentrated 
their  energies  towards  providing  or  developing  a  new  source  of  supply,  a  new  "  war 
bride"  as  it  were,  which  would  render  us  independent  of  Germany  in  potash.  No 
material  in  which  potash  was  known  to  exist  was  overlooked  in  the  laboratories  of  the 
world;  for  success  meant  merited  fame  and  fortune  to  the  discoverer,  as  well  as  a 
lasting  benefit  to  mankind. 

iSome  tangible  idea  of  the  acute  situation  so  suddenly  developed  may  be  obtained 
from  the  fact  that  firms  and  dealers  who  had  sold  potash  to  the  farmers  for  fertilizing 
purposes  at  prices  ranging  around  $35  per  ton,  gladly  repurchased  it  from  their  former 
customers  at  an  advance  approximating  1,000  per  cent.  And  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  farmers  naturally  took  the  cash  profits  thus  afforded,  for  their  lands  upon 
which  the  armies  of  the  world  are  so  dependent,  reflected  starvation  promptly  in  the 
declining  crops  of  cotton,  wheat  and  corn. 

Of  course,  the  temporary  supply  thus  obtained  was  but  the  merest  bagatelle,  for 
the  daily  consumption  of  potash  in  America  in  normal  times  was  in  excess  of  1,400 
tons  per  day,  of  which  all  had  been  imported  from  Germany,  with  the  exception  of 
approximately  65  tons  per  day,  which  had  been  produced  in  the  United  States  by 
various  means  or  processes,  of  a  limited  possibility  for  development  or  expansion. 
What  the  continent  and  the  world  was  crying  for  was  an  unlimited  supply. 

Our  forefathers  had  obtained  their  limited  supplies  of  potash  by  the  tedious  and 
laborious  process  of  leaching  the  lye  from  hardwood  ashes,  something  the  settlers 
of  Ontario  and  their  descendants  are  familiar  with;  but  all  the  hardwood  available 
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would  not  have  sufficed  for  even  immediate  requirements  even  had  it  been  possible  to 
get  it  promptly.  Other  sources  had  to  be  found  and  exploited,  and  attention  centered 
on  the  deposits  of  feldspar  which  are  distributed  over  North  America  in  almost  inex- 
haustible quantities;  and  kelp  or  seaweed,  both  of  which  were  known  to  have  a  high 
potash  content,  though  no  process  had  been  discovered  heretofore  which  permitted  its 
extraction  on  a  commercial  basis.  The  same  was  true  of  the  great  deposits  of  cement 
marl  and  clays,  which  were  known  to  contain  potash  in  lesser  amounts  than  either 
kelp  or  feldspar.  Necessity  had  never  provided  the  incentive  for  the  inventive  and 
ingenious.  The  world  had  failed  to  realize  its  utter  dependence  on  Germany  and  had 
slept  in  a  false  security. 

True,  very  many  engineers  and  chemists  had  realized  that  an  important  field  for 
an  industry  was  presented  in  the  potash  manufacturing;  and  a  multitude  of  patents 
had  been  filed  in  Canada  and  the  United  (States  in  the  past  years,  covering  processes 
and  machinery  for  extracting  potash  from  feldspar;  but  none  had  been  successful 
when  put  in  commercial  use.  In  fact,  it  had  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  chemical  and 
engineering  impossibility;  and  was  even  so  declared  within  the  past  few  months  at 
the  last  convention  of  the  Canadian  Association  of  Civil  Engineers.  A  long  record  of 
failures  was  pointed  to  as  conclusive  proof  of  this,  although  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
new  process  was  then  a  proven  reality,  though  the  announcement  had  not  been  made 
to  the  public  at  that  time. 

The  results  obtained  previously  even  when  backed  by  several  powerful  corporations 
of  the  United  States,  including  the  fertilizer  trust,  and  also  another  large  concern 
which  expended  over  half  a  million  dollars  in  ineffectual  experiments,  all  seemed  to 
indicate  the  hopelessness  of  the  situation.  Moreover,  the  United  States  Government,  as 
a  stimulus  calculated  to  attract  the  best  experts  in  chemistry  and  science  to  the  efforts 
to  develop  a  permanent  and  adequate  supply  of  potash  within  its  own  territory,  from 
native  materials,  is  understood  to  have  made  a  standing  offer  of  a  cash  prize  of  $1,000,- 
000  as  a  reward  for  the  discovery.  This  sum  was  so  large  that  it  was  thought  it  would 
effect  a  solution  of  the  problem,  if  such  were  possible,  but  it  failed  to  achieve  the 
desired  result  though  naturally  it  did  arouse  protracted  and  genuine  efforts,  parti- 
cularly in  the  experiments  with  feldspar.  And  so  one  of  our  great,  potential  natural 
resources  remained  undeveloped. 

However,  there  were  still  many  who  confidently  believed  that  when  Mother  Nature 
did  instill  the  heavy  percentages  of  potash  content  into  the  vast  orthoclase  deposits 
in  North  America,  she  also  provided  an  effectual  way  of  extracting  it  which  would 
ultimately  be  revealed  through  the  ingenuity  of  someone.  This  has  run  true,  and  the 
present  great  crisis  in  the  history  of  our  civilization  was  the  time  ordained  evidently. 
The  correct  method  had  been  finally  discovered,  and  will  be  gratifying  to  Canadians  to 
learn  that  the  honour  of  discovery  belongs  to  Canada.  This  country  has  already  made 
many  great  contributions  to  the  cause  of  the  Empire  and  of  the  Allies  in  blood  and 
treasure;  but  it  may  be  that  this  discovery  of  a  method  of  providing  a  ready  and 
inexhaustible  supply  of  potash  may  yet  rank  among  not  the  least  of  them. 

The  discovery  and  the  conditions  leading  up  thereto  through  long  months  of 
tedious  experimentation  and  often  discouraging  development,  afford  an  interesting 
story.  It  is  a  story  especially  interesting  to  the  chemical,  scientific  and  engineering 
professions,  wherein  it  has  long  been  only  an  unrealized  and  unattainable  hope. 

Over  three  years  ago  the  necessity  of  procuring  a  potash  supply  in  Canada 
impressed  itself  upon  Mr.  Allan  Grauel,  C.E.,  of  Kitchener,  Ont.,  a  gentleman  of  an 
inventive  and  original  turn  of  mind.  He  was  financially  interested  in  a  powder  plant 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  and  the  impossibility  of  securing  the  necessary  potash  for 
their  operations  induced  him  to  devote  his  attention  to  the  problem.  Mr.  Grauel  had 
been  a  "hard  rock"  operator  all  his  life,  and  he  naturally  turned  to  feldspar  as  the 
logical  and  proper  source  of  supply. 

Undeterred  by  the  failures  of  others,  and  .undeterred  also  by  the  discouraging 
results  of  his,  and  with  the  aid  of  several  chemists  and  authorities  whose  services  he 
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had  enlisted,  Mr.  Grauel  set  resolutely  to  work  to  perfect  a  process  for  treating  feld- 
spar. For  many  weary  months  he  persevered  under  conditions  which  would  have 
caused  the  majority  of  men  to  abandon  the  project  in  disgust;  but  fortunately  he 
had  confidence  in  his  own  ability  and  believed  he  could  see  the  way  out  of  it  as  he 
profited  by  the  information  gained  as  he  progressed.  The  experiments  were  very 
costly,  requiring  many  thousands  of  dollars.  Mr.  Grauel  speedily  exhausted  his  own 
financial  resources,  and  to  his  other  difficulties  was  added  the  handicap  of  lack  of 
necessary  funds.  However,  a  few  loyal  friends  who  had  confidence  in  him  stood 
behind  him  at  critical  times,  until  finally  he  and  they  had  the  eminent  satisfaction 
of  seeing  his  dreams  come  true  and  his  efforts  crowned  with  success — a  success 
achieved  beyond  question. 

This  fact,  as  we  have  already  said,  is  a  matter  of  more  than  ordinary  importance 
from  either  a  scientific,  industrial  or  mechanical  viewpoint,  inasmuch  as  it  affects 
vitally  the  interests  of  our  citizens  as  individuals,  and  the  nation  and  the  Empire. 
The  discovery  has  given  to  Canada  at  once  a  great  and  permanent  industry,  capable 
of  almost  immeasurable  expansion  in  the  time  of  peace,  and  to  the  Empire  an  asset 
of  almost  incalculable  value  in  time  of  war.  It  is  really  a  "  war  bride,"  but  one  which 
will  develop  and  expand  its  beneficial  effects  on  the  country  in  a  score  of  ways  long 
after  the  grim  shadows  of  the  scourge  of  war  have  been  forgotten,  contributing  to 
the  wealth  of  the  nation,  the  fertility  of  our  vast  agricultural  regions  and  to  the 
health  of  our  citizens.  An  abundant  supply  of  potash,  at  reasonable  prices,  to  an 
agricultural  country  such  as  Canada  may  be  of  inestimable  value  if  wisely  and  pro- 
perly utilized. 

The  process,  which  is  protected,  consists  in  heating  to  a  high  temperature  in  a 
blast  furnace,  110  tons  of  a  mixture  of  feldspar,  coal,  calcium  chloride  and  limestone. 
The  limestone  is  used  to  render  the  slag  fluid,  while  the  chlorine  of  the  calcium 
chloride  combines  with  the  potash,  forming  potassium  chloride  which  distills  over  at 
the  temperature  of  the  blast  furnace  into  a  condenser,  where  it  meets  a  current  of 
steam,  in  which  it  dissolves.  By  a  process  of  evaporation  and  crystallization  of  the 
solution  thus  obtained,  the  salt  is  obtained  in  a  high  state  of  purity. 

It  has  been  exhaustively  tested  and  proven  out  in  the  plant  of  the  National  Port- 
land Cement  Company,  Limited,  at  Durham,  Ont.,  and  elsewhere;  indeed,  the  success 
of  the  process  is  in  a  large  measure  due  to  the  earnest  co-operation  and  assistance 
rendered  by  Mr.  William  Calder,  formerly  president  and  general  manager  of  the 
plant  at  Durham,  who  unsparingly  placed  his  extensive,  modern  equipment  as  well  as 
his  personal  resources  at  the  disposal  of  Mr  Grauel  for  the  concluding  experiments 
under  commercial  conditions  It  is  problematical  if  anything  tangible  would  have 
resulted  at  this  time  without  the  liberal,  mechanical  assistance  rendered  by  Mr. 
Calder.  It  was  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  experiments  to  be  able  to  conduct  them 
under  precise  commercial  conditions  in  a  great  modern  plant  representing;  a  capital 
investment  of  $1,000,000.  Without  it  much  of  the  work  would  have  been  little  better 
than  supposition,  and  would  have  lacked  the  accuracy  essential  to  the  successful  out- 
come. The  trouble  which  has  confronted  many  others  who  have  experimented  with 
feldspar  lay  in  the  fact  that  they  had  done  their  preparatory  work  in  a  laboratory 
or  with  small  working  models  of  a  plant;  but  when  they  began  a  practical  test  in 
a  commercial  plant  numerous  unforeseen  and  insurmountable  difficulties  were  encoun- 
tered. Mr.  Grauel  was  therefore  fortunate  in  having  a  huge  million  dollar  plant 
absolutely  at  his  service,  with  full  permission  to  alter  and  adjust  wherever  found 
necessary. 

The  first  cause  for  anxiety  was  the  question  of  releasing  the  full  amount  of  the 
potash  content  in  the  feldspar  and  marl;  but  it  was  one  which  soon  proved  to  be  one 
of  the  least  of  the  things  to  worry  about.  Progress  in  this  matter  was  speedily  made, 
and  it  was  finally  found  to  be  possible  with  improved  and  adapted  equipment,  com- 
bined with  a  scientific  preparation  of  the  "  raw  mix  "  to  release  and  drive  off  under 
the  most  favourable  conditions  considerably  over  90  per  cent  of  the  total  potash  con- 
tent in  the  feldspar,  which  ranges  from  eight  to  fourteen  per  cent  K20. 
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The  next  and  the  really  genuine  problem  confronting  Mr.  Grauel  was  encoun- 
tered in  the  collection  of  the  potash  vapours.  Herein  lay  the  difficulty  which  had 
wrecked  so  many  carefully  thought-out  plans  and  aspirations.  Progress  was  slow,  but 
effective,  until  finally  after  numerous  changes  a  systematic  process  and  gas  treating 
equipment  were  built  upon  a  secure  basis  of  knowledge  gained  by  a  careful  tabulation 
of  results  in  each  test  furnished  by  the  chemists  who  were  constantly  in  attendance. 
As  a  result  it  is  now  possible  to  calculate  with  entire  confidence  on  an  average  collec- 
tion of  at  least  87  per  cent  of  all  the'  potassium  chloride  vapours  released.  This  is 
something  which  had  hitherto  been  possible  only  in  a  laboratory  test,  consequently 
the  scientific  and  industrial  value  of  Mr.  Grauel's  discovery  and  inventions  at  once 
became  apparent.  The  present  percentage  of  collection,  however,  is  not  entirely  satis- 
factory to  the  company,  and  improvements  are  now  in  course  of  preparation  which 
will  enable  them  to  trap  virtually  99  per  cent  of  the  vapours. 

A  satisfactory  process  for  disposition  of  the  soda  vapours  from  the  potash,  which 
has  been  a  grave  difficulty  for  many,  has  also  been  developed. 

The  mother  liquor  containing  the  potassium  salts  after  being  drawn  off  from  the 
gas  condensing  and  filtrating  equipment  is  subjected  to  centrifugal  treatment  and 
evaporation,  an  evaporating  pan,  12  by  60  feet  by  1  foot  deep  being  utilized. 

The  gas  treating  equipment  consists  of  a  coil  through  which  the  volatilization 
products  are  collected  and  precipitated  with  steam. 

For  the  present  only  muriate  of  potash  will  be  produced,  but  satisfactory  experi- 
ments have  been  conducted  in  the  manufacture  of  caustic  potash.  It  is,  of  course, 
also  comparatively  easy  to  produce  chlorate  from  the  chloride,  but  the  process  requires 
extensive  and  costly  electrical  installations  which  are  difficult  to  obtain  at  present, 
and,  therefore,  while  both  caustic  and  chlorate  are  worth  the  fabulous  prices  of  $1,800 
to  $2,000  a  ton,  the  entire  manufacturing  attention  of  the  National  Potash  Cor- 
poration, Limited,  the  company  which  has  been  organized  to  operate  under  Mr. 
Grauel's  patents,  will  be  concentrated  on  the  production  of  muriate,  which  is  so 
urgently  required  in  the  manufacture  of  explosives  and  for  fertilizers  for  the  great 
wheat,  corn  and  cotton  belts  upon  which  we  are  dependent  for  three  agricultural 
commodities  almost  essential  to  the  success  of  the  Allies  as  explosives.  Within  a 
short  time,  however,  the  equipment  for  manufacturing  caustic  will  be  installed.  The 
company  expects  to  have  its  first  unit  with  a  capacity  of  20  tons  a  day  in  active 
operation  by  the  first  of  June. 

Under  this  process  it  is  possible  not  only  to  produce  great  quantities  of  potash, 
but  to  obtain  muriate  which  is  almost  chemically  pure,  a  standard,  heretofore  unob- 
tainable without  special  refining.  Samples  have  been  shown  averaging,  according  to 
statistics,  98  per  cent  pure.  When  it  is  considered  that  the  German  muriate  usually 
averaged  80  per  cent  pure,  it  will  readily  be  conceded  that  the  new  Canadian  process 
is  a  scientific  achievement  of  great  interest  to  the  chemical  trade.  It  might  even  fore- 
shadow a  radical  change  in  trade  conditions,  if  the  company  can  produce  20  tons  per 
day  per  manufacturing  unit.  As  the  raw  materials  abound  in  all  the  Laurentian 
formations  throughout  Ontario  and  Quebec  in  inexhaustible  quantities,  the  produc- 
ing capacity  would  only  be  limited  by  the  requirements  of  the  trade. 

It  is  possible  to  so  adapt  the  process  and  the  equipment  as  to  utilize  cement  marl 
as  a  raw  material  instead  of  feldspar,  where  the  latter  is  not  readily  obtainable,  and 
it  is  also  possible  to  utilize  either  rotary  kilns  or  blast  furnaces  of  a  certain  type  for 
releasing  the  potassium  fumes.  This  is  of  a  very  material  benefit  to  manufacturers, 
as  there  are  numerous  idle  cement  plants  throughout  this  country.  In  the  operation 
of  a  cement  plant,  the  potash  is  virtually  a  by-product,  as  the  residue  or  clinker  from 
the  feldspar  mix  makes  a  Portland  cement  of  an  exceptionally  high  quality,  and 
there  is  no  curtailment  of  the  capacity  of  the  plant  in  the  matter  of  cement.  Thus 
a  plant  which  is  producing,  say  1,500  barrels  of  cement  a  day  as  an  average,  will 
simultaneously  produce  upwards  of  20  tons  of  muriate  of  potash  in  the  same  time. 

In  addition,  the  vast  amount  of  dust,  which  has  hitherto  passed  up  the  smoke- 
stacks and  has  been  dissipated  over  the  countryside,  can  be  trapped  within  the  plant 
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and  converted  into  a  valuable  by-product  as  fertilizer.  It  has  been  shown  by  analysis 
that  it  contains  from  3-09  to  10-7  per  cent  of  alkaline  chlorides,  mixed  with  lime  and 
other  substances,  constituting  a  high-grade  agricultural  fertilizer.  Upwards  of  60 
tons  a  day  of  this  important  commodity,  which  formerly  went  absolutely  to  waste  in 
a  plant  operating  eight  rotary  kilns,  is  thus  converted  into  a  useful  article  worth 
from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  dollars  a  ton. 

In  operating  the  blast  furnaces,  the  slag  is  converted  into  sewer  pipe,  tile  and 
paving  brick,  being  poured  direct  from  the  furnace  into  the  moulds.  It  has  a  peculiar 
porcelain-like  surface  like  all  feldspar  products.  The  establishment  of  a  large  allied 
industry  along  these  modern  lines  can  thus  be  foreshadowed.  In  this  age  of  cement, 
there  is  thus  opened  an  inviting  field  for  auxiliary  industries,  capable  of  great  expan- 
sion by  the  potash  producers.  It  also  assures  the  development  of  the  great  Canadian 
feldspar  fields,  which  heretofore  have  only  been  operated  in  the  most  meagre  way  to 
provide  the  materials  for  the  big  American  pottery  plants.  These  associated  indus- 
tries will  also  play  an  important  part  in  the  future  of  the  Canadian  potash  industry, 
as  they  figure  largely  in  the  cost  of  production.  By  their  aid,  the  Canadian  company 
will  assuredly  be  able  not  only  to  break  effectively  the  world-wide  monopoly  of  Ger- 
many in  potash  production,  but  it  should  be  able  to  capture  and  hold  securely  the 
whole  American  market,  if  it  treats  the  consumer  fairly.  It  is  safe  to  predict  that 
Germany's  great  transatlantic  trade  in  potash,  amounting  to  many  millions  of  dollars, 
is  forever  lost  to  her,  for  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  prior  to  the  war  muriate  from 
Strassfurt  was  worth  from  $37.50  to  $50  per  ton  f.o.b.  New  York,  whereas  to-day 
muriate.  is  worth  from  $250  to  $450  a  ton.  The  Canadian  company  considers  that  it 
can  contemplate  with  complacency,  competition,  even  on.  the  former  basis,  though 
America  will  not  likely  see  potash  retailing  below  $100  a  ton  for  several  years  to 
come.  In  this  connection  officers  of  the  company  state  that  they  will  produce  muriate 
of  a  quality  heretofore  unequalled  at  a  price  that  will  be  less  than  the  ocean  freight 
on  the  German  product. 

The  results  to  be  attained  are  not  left  to  speculation  or  mere  supposition.  Every 
step  in  the  work  has  been  carefully  recorded;  and  in  the  matter  of  what  may  be  done 
comparison  might  be  made  with  the  plant  of  the  Riverside  Portland  Cement 
Company,  at  Riverside,  Cal.,  which  has  been  operating  a  dust  plant  with  the  Cottrell 
system  of  electrical  precipitation  for  some  time.  They  have  few  of  the  natural 
advantages  of  the  Canadian  company,  but  they  have  demonstrated  definitely  the 
operation  of  potash  volatilization  in  Portland  cement  burning  kilns.  They  have  shown 
in  their  plant  that  potash  is  volatized  in  the  "  burning  zone  of  the  kiln,"  the  amount 
thus  volatilized  depending  entirely  upon  the  factors  of  time  and  temperature.  The 
emission  of  the  potash  apparently  follows  ordinary  vapour  pressure  laws,  being  quite 
independent  of  complex  chemical  considerations.  Potash,  in  this  plant,  is  volatilized 
in  the  form  of  K20  which  immediately  reacts  to  form  other  salts  with  various  con- 
stituent gases.  Owing  to  presence  of  sulphur  in  their  fuel,  the  potash  combines  with 
the  S02  and  is  oxidized  immediately  to  form  potassium  sulphate.  The  resulting 
fumes  are  carried  by  the  kiln  gases  into  the  electrical  precipitators,  in  which  a  frac- 
tionation of  the  material  is  accomplished.  The  commercial  result  has  been  that  a 
10  per  cent  K20  material  is  collected. 

From  this  description  of  the  Riverside  operations,  however,  it  is  easy  to  form  a 
mental  comparison  with  the  equipment  of  the  National  Potash  Corporation,  Limited, 
the  latter  using  moisture  instead  of  the  electrical  process  of  precipitation. 

In  the  Riverside  plant  the  percentage  of  potash  content  in  the  "raw  mix"  is 
about  0-5  per  cent,  and  the  volatilization  of  even  this  very  small  amount  of  potash 
content  is  only  about  60  per  cent.  Yet  in  normal  times,  with  no  inflation  of  war 
values,  they  were  able  to  pay  a  net  profit  of  $64,430  per  annum  on  a  total  investment 
of  $180,000  in  plant. 

Compared  with  their  "raw  mix,"  however,  the  National  Potash  Corporation, 
with  feldspar  as  a  material,  and  using  the  blast  furnace  equipment,  has  a  "mix" 
containing  not  less  than  9i  per  cent  to  12i  per  cent  potash  content,  according  to  the 
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quality  of  the  feldspar  used,  it  being  assumed  that  nothing  with  less  than  10  per 
cent  is  put  through  the  crushers.  In  their  cement  "  mix "  the  average  of  potash 
content  is  between  2-i  per  cent  and  3  per  cent,  and  they  volatilize  over  90  per  cent 
thereof,  as  compared  with  60  per  cent  in  Riverside.  The  net  result  indicates  that 
the  Canadian  company,  in  its  cement  plant  operations,  is  able  to  volatilize  from  2i 
per  cent  to  2f  per  cent  of  their  entire  mix,  compared  with  0-30  per  cent  secured  by 
the  California  company. 

There  is,  however,  a  peculiar  feature  connected  with  the  burning  of  feldspar,  for 
which  no  reason  is  yet  revealed.  This  is  the  fact  that  all  of  the  potash  content  does 
not  volatize  at  the  same  degree  of  temperature.  A  certain  percentage  is  released  at 
say  900  degrees  centigrade,  more  at  1,000  degrees,  and  so  on  until  the  last  of  it  is 
finally  driven  off  in  the  neighbourhood  of  1,G00  degrees.  This  feature  has  presented 
grave  difficulties. 

In  connection  with  the  manufacture  of  potash,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
necessity  also  provided  another  source  of  supply  in  America  besides  feldspar,  namely, 
kelp  or  seaweed,  which  has  long  been  known  from  breach-combing  operations  to  con- 
tain a  small  potash,  iodine  and  acetone  content.  The  story  of  its  development,  too, 
is  interesting  in  the  extreme,  for  while  minor  experiments  with  this  material  had 
been  successfully  made  at  Vancouver  and  Victoria,  it  remained  for  a  great  American 
powder  company  to  really  prove  out  and  develop  the  process — a  feat  of  manufacture 
and  enterprise  which  has  since  become  a  theme  for  thrilling  moving  picture  films. 

However,  it  is  contended  that  kelp  affords  no  guarantee  of  a  permanency  of 
supply,  such  as  is  afforded  by  the  great  orthoclase  deposit  throughout  America,  and 
there  are  many  difficult  and  expensive  features  about  its  conversion  into  potash.  Not 
the  least  of  these  is  the  harvesting  and  drying  it  in  all  kinds  of  weather.  It  has  to 
be  burned  and  the  potash  is  leached  from  the  residue;  and  it  is  considered  by  some 
authorities  to  be  doubtful  if,  under  even  normal  conditions,  potash  can  be  produced 
from  kelp  for  less  than  $100  per  ton.  It  may  be,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  can, 
for  there  is  room  in  the  market  for  all  that  can  be  produced  from  available  sources. 
At  any  rate,  the  present  operations  must  stand  as  a  monument  to  American  ingenuity 
and  enterprise,  which  quickly  solved  a  desperate  situation. 

But  as  a  commercial  proposition  in  competition  with  the  latest  Canadian  "  war 
bride,"  the  process  of  the  National  Potash  Corporation,  Limited,  with  its  raw  material 
of  feldspar,  rich  as  it  is  in  potash  content,  it  would  almost  be  like  putting  the  archaic 
hardwood  ash  leach  of  our  forefathers  against  the  modern  methods  of  Strassfurt. 

The  first  plant  of  the  Canadian  Potash  Corporation  will  be  located  at  Graven- 
hurst,  Ont.,  and  will  consist  of  a  battery  of  blast  furnaces  with  attendant  equipment 
as  quickly  as  the  installation  can  be  made.  The  plant  and  site  of  the  Gravenhurst 
Crushed  Granite  Company  has  been  acquired,  together  with  an  immense  deposit  of 
high-grade  feldspar  so  located  as  to  give  a  gravity  dump  from  the  blasting  pit  to  the 
great  crushers  having  a  capacity  of  about  200  tons  per  hour. 

As  one  furnace  will  require  only  about  110  tons  of  feldspar  per  day,  and  produce 
therefrom  about  20  tons  of  potash  (KGO)  and  800  feet  of  20-inch  sewer  pipe,  an  idea 
of  the  plans  and  scope  for  possible  development  may  be  gathered. 

The  furnaces  to  be  installed  are  designed  and  patented  by  Mr.  P.  McCafrery. 
president  of  the  company,  and  a  mining  engineer,  who  first  came  into  prominence 
some  years  ago  in  the  Denver  camp,  when  he  perfected  a  system  for  the  extraction 
of  copper  which,  like  the  extraction  of  potash  from  feldspar,  had  been  declared  by 
many  to  be  impossible. 
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INCREASED  OUTPUT  OF  POTASH  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  1916. 

(Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

According  to  "  Commerce  Keports  "  (Washington)  of  February  23,  the  Geological 
Survey  of  the  United  States  has  reported  that  the  production  of  potash  in  that  coun- 
try increased  greatly  during  1916,  and  that  the  output  for  1917  will  probably  be  much 
greater. 

The  total  production  of  potash  salts  and  potash  products  in  the  United  States 
in  1916  amounted  to  about  10,000  tons  (of  2,000  pounds)  of  potash  (K2O),  of  a  net 
value  at  point  of  shipment  of  at  least  $3,500,000,  calculated  at  prevailing  selling 
prices.  This  is  ten  times  the  value  of  the  production  reported  for  1915,  but  the 
returns  made  by  many  of  the  producers  represents  only  a  commencement  of  produc- 
tion towards  the  end  of  1916. 

The  production  of  K2O  reported  for  1916  may  be  summarized  as  follows: — 

From  mineral  sources:  Natural  salts  or  brines,  3,850  tons;  and  alunite  and 
silicate  rock,  including  furnace  dust  recoveries,  1,900  tons. 

From  organic  sources:  Kelp,  1,110  tons;  pearl-ash  (mostly  from  hardwood  ashes), 
220  tons  (returns  were  received  from  only  twenty-three  producers  out  of  a  list  of 
seventy)  ;  and  miscellaneous  industrial  waste,  1,750  tons. 

The  total  output  was  thus  8,830  tons  of  K2O,  of  which  5,750  tons  were  derived 
from  mineral  sources  and  3,080  tons  from  organic  sources. 

The  largest  output  has  been  obtained  from  the  Nebraska  alkali  lakes,  but  the 
natural  saline  deposits  elsewhere  are  beginning  to  make  important  contributions. 


GOVERNMENT  NOTICES  AFFECTING  TRADE. 
Canada. 

Whereas  it  is  deemed  desirable  to  prohibit  all  sailing  vessels  registered  in  Canada 
from  engaging  in  voyages  from  a  port  in  Canada,  or  any  foreign  port,  to  a  port  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  or  to  any  other  port  in  Europe,  or  vice  versa,  without  the 
knowledge  or  consent  of  the  Government  of  Canada: 

Therefore  His  Excellency  the  Governor  General  in  Council,  under  and  in  virtue 
of  the  provisions  of  the  War  Measures  Act,  1914,  is  pleased  to  make  the  following 
regulations  and  the  same  are  hereby  made  and  enacted  accordingly  : — 

1.  Every  sailing  ship  registered  in  Canada  is  prohibited  from  engaging  in  any 
voyage,  after  the  1st  May,  1917,  from  a  port  in  Canada,  or  any  foreign  port,  to  a  port 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  or  to  any  other  port  in  Europe,  or  vice  versa,  unless  a  license 
to  do  so  has  been  granted  to  or  in  favour  of  the  owners  or  charterers  of  such  sailing 
ship. 

2.  The  Committee  of  persons  appointed  by  the  Minister  of  Marine  and  Fisheries, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Order  in  Council  of  March  11,  1916,  respecting  the 
licensing  of  steamships  exceeding  500  tons  gross  tonnage,  shall  have  power  to  grant 
the  licenses  required  by  the  next  preceding  paragraph.  Licenses  may  be  general  with 
reference  to  any  such  sailing  ship  and  its  voyages,  or  may  be  special  with  reference 
to  a  particular  voyage. 

All  sailing  ships  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  these  regulations  shall  be 
subject  to  forfeiture. 
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Restriction  of  Imports  of  Fruit  into  the  United  Kingdom. 

A  cable  has  been  received  from  the  Right  Honourable  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies  to  the  Governor  General,  stating  that  a  general  import  license  will 
be  issued  by  the  British  authorities  permitting  the  importation  of  dried  fruit  pro- 
duced in  the  British  Dominions,  and  that  licenses  will  be  issued  to  import  fruit 
canned,  bottled  or  preserved  up  to  50  per  cent  of  the  imports  of  1916. 

In  all  cases  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  British  importer  is  required  to  make 
application  to  the  Controller  of  Import  Restrictions,  22  Carlisle  Place,  Westminster, 
London,  S.W. 

Prohibition  of  Importation  of  Goods  into  France  and  Algeria. 

(The  Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

The  Board  of  Trade  are  in  receipt,  through  the  Foreign  Office,  of  copy  of  a 
French  Presidential  Decree,  dated  March  22,  and  published  in  the  Journal  Officiel  for 
March  24,  which  prohibits  the  importation  of  all  goods,  with  certain  specified  excep- 
tions, into  France  and  Algeria.    A  translation  of  this  decree  is  given  below: — 

Article  1. — The  importation  into  France  and  Algeria,  under  any  Customs  regime, 
of  all  goods  produced  in,  or  coming  from  foreign  countries  is  prohibited. 

The  prohibition  does  not  apply  to — 

(1)  Goods  imported  on  account  of  the  State. 

(2)  Consignments  which  are  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  competent 
authorities  to  have  been  despatched  direct  to  France  or  Algeria  prior  to  the 
date  of  publication  of  the  present  decree. 

(3)  Goods  declared  for  warehousing   (in  France  or  Algeria)   by  same 

date. 

Article  2 — On  the  proposal  of  the  Minister  of  Commerce,  Industry,  Posts  and 
Telegraphs,  exceptions  from  the  prohibition  may  be  allowed  by  the  Minister  of  Finance, 
either  of  a  general  character,  or  within  the  limits  of  the  contingents  to  be  fixed  in 
accordance  with  the  conditions  laid  down  in  Article  3. 

Article  3. — A  "  Comite  des  derogations  aux  prohibitions  d' entree  "  is  established 
in  the  Ministry  of  Commerce,  composed  of  the  following  members: — 

(The  decree  then  specifies  the  official  and  other  members  of  the  comite, 
21  in  number.)  ■ 
The  comite  shall  fix,  and  submit  for  the  approval  of  the  Minister  of  Commerce : — 

(1)  Proposals  for  general  licenses  in  respect  of  certain  goods; 

(2)  The  quarterly  contingents  of  imports  for  specified  products,  the  con- 
tingents being  fixed  according  to  the  kind  of  goods  and  origin  thereof; 

(3)  For  each  contingent,  a  scheme  for  dividing  the  goods  among  the 
various  industrial  and  commercial  groups  in  France  in  proportion  to  their 
essentia]  needs. 

Article  4. — A  general  secretary,  nominated  by  decree  of  the  Minister  of  Commerce, 
shall  prepare  the  decisions  of  the  comite,  and  ensure  their  execution. 

Article  5. — To  defray  the  working  expenses  of  the  comite,  and  by  way  of  appli- 
cation of  the  provisions  of  Article  7  of  the  law  of  September  28,  1916,  applications  for 
import  licenses  shall  involve  the  payment  of  a  fee  in  accordance  with  a  tariff  to  be 
established  by  special  decree. 

Article  6. — (The  execution  of  the  above  decree  is  to  be  assured  by  the  competent 
French  ministers.) 

20441— Si 
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NOTES  ON  FOREIGN  TRADE. 


MARKETS   FOR    CRACKERS   AND  CANDIES. 


(Consul  Walter  H.  Schulz,  Berne,  Switzerland,  United  States  Commerce  Report.) 

The  demand  for  crackers,  biscuits,  candies,  etc.,  in  Switzerland  at  this  time  is 
small,  but  in  normal  times  these  goods  have  a  large  sale,  especially  in  the  hotel 
trade. 

In  the  past  England,  Germany,  and  France  have  been  the  chief  exporters  of  such 
goods  to  Switzerland.  About  one-third  of  the  trade  is  English,  and  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  large  number  of  English  tourists  visiting  the  country.  One  of  the  well- 
known  brands  is  the  Huntley  &  Palmer,  of  London.  The  keeping  quality  of  the  English 
biscuit  is  said  to  be  superior  to  that  of  the  Swiss  article,  which  is  an  important  con- 
sideration in  the  hotel  trade. 

About  20  biscuit  factories  are  in  operation  in  Switzerland.  Four  of  them  are  in 
this  district.  The  three  best-known  brands  are:  Rooschiitz,  Heuberger  &  Co.  (now 
Swiss  Konfiserie  &  Biskuitfabriken),  Berne;  the  Manufacture  dijonnaise  des  Bis- 
cuits Pernot,  Geneva;  and  A.  Schnebli's  Sonne,  Baden,  Switzerland.  Swiss  factories 
in  normal  times  do  not  produce  enough  to  cover  the  consumption.  Local  products 
are  sold  in  light  tinplate  boxes  containing  9  to  12  pounds  and  sometimes  more. 

A  comparatively  high  duty  protects  home  production.  The  duty  on  unsweetened 
biscuits,  zwiebacks,  crackers,  and  similar  products  (without  sugar)  is  $2.89  per  220 
pounds,  and  on  sweetened  biscuits,  crackers,  .candies,  and  pastry  (with  sugar)  $7.72. 

Statistics  of  the  imports  of  crackers,  biscuits,  etc.,  into  the  country  for  1915  are 
the  latest  available.    They  are: — 

Sweetened. 


Unsweetened. 


Countries. 


Germany ...  . 
Austria.  .    .  . 
France.  .    .  . 

Italy  

Holland .  . 
England .  . 
United  States 
Other  


Total 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

$ 

Pounds. 

$ 

182,763 

21,720 

4,629 

690 

22,266 

4,920 

1,763 

263 

41,446 

12,658 

5,732 

853 

20,723 

5,876 

1.763 

263 

21,605 

4,548 

111,774 

22,982 

1L684 

1,740 

440 

522 

2,425 

762 

403,442 

73,988 

25,571 

3,809 

Efforts  to  interest  wholesalers  and  retailers  in  the  direct  importation  of  these  pro- 
ducts have  not  met  with  success.  It  is  explained  by  these  dealers  that  all  imports  of 
the  kind  are  controlled  by  the  Verband  Schweiz.  Agenten  der  Kolonialwarenbranelie. 

(Consul  Charles  L.  Hoover,  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil.) 

Sao  Paulo  offers  only  a  limited  market  for  American  crackers,  biscuits,  and 
candy,  as  the  duties  are  very  high,  and  their  manufacture  in  this  city  is  an  important 
industry.  Various  forms  of  cakes  not  known  in  the  United  States;  as  well  as  "  lady 
fingers"  and  soda  crackers  of  excellent  quality,  are  produced  in  large  quantities. 
Many  of  the  bakeries  of  sweet  cakes  are  small  affairs,  but  the  soda-cracker  factory, 
which  also  produces  fancy  cakes  or  cookies,  is  equipped  with  the  most  modern  appli- 
ances and  its  goods  are  attractive  and  well  packed.  Some  of  the  fancy  classes  of 
American  biscuits,  such  as  orange  wafers,  may  find  a  certain  demand  here,  but  local 
bakers  would  soon  take  up  the  production  of  any  article  which  proved  popular. 
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The  duty  on  this  class  of  goods  is  about  $0.20  per  pound. 

Candy  is  manufactured  in  a  number  of  shops  in  this  city,  but  each  manufacturer 
sells  his  own  output,  and  the  wholesale  trade  is  not  large.  A  very  small  quantity 
of  American  candy  is  imported,  but  such  a  high  price  is  asked  for  it  that  there  is 
practically  no  demand.  A  2-pound  box  sells  for  $9,  and  no  one  buys  candy  at  that 
price  except  as  a  caprice.  The  duty  on  candy  is  about  $0.@0  per  pound  for  high 
grade,  and  about  $0.10  per  pound  for  plain  sugar  candy. 

Corn  starch  is  rarely  used  as  a  food  here,  and  for  laundry  work,  rice  and  potato 
starches  are  employed.  Glucose  for  the  manufacture  of  candy  was  formerly  imported 
from  Germany,  but  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  entire  supply  has  come  from  the 
United  States. 

(Consul  General  David  F.  Wilber,  Genoa,  Italy.) 

When  the  present  embargo  on  importation  is  removed  ther^  will  be  a  limited 
demand  for  imported  crackers,  biscuits,  and  candies  in  the  Genoa  district.  The 
import  tariff  is  high  on  tea  biscuits;  it  is  60  lire  per  220-4  pounds  (about  5  cents  per 
pound).  An  Anglo-Italian  company  is  making  crackers  in  this  country  with  a  special 
view  of  eliminating  imported  goods. 

UNITED  STATES  TRADE  WITH  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Shipments  more  than  Doubled  during  the  War. 

(British  and  South  Africa  Export  Gazette.) 

Official  returns  from  Washington  recently  to  hand  show  that  exports  to  British 
South  Africa  from  the  United  States  in  1916  were  valued  at  no  less  than  £5,103,618, 
as  compared  with  £4,198,868  in  the  previous  year,  and  only  £2,539,259  in  1914,  an 
increase,  therefore,  during  the  war  of  over  1O0  per  cent.  Owing  to  the  incomplete 
character  of  the  returns  in  regard  to  details,  it  is  only  possible  to  give  particulars 
of  the  exports  of  two  classes  of  goods,  viz.,  binder  twine,  which  was  shipped  to  South 
Africa  from  the  United  States  in  1916  to  £13,340,  against  £9,869  in  1915  and  £7,284 
in  1914;  and  wrought-iron  pipes  and  fittings  £37,319,  against  £54,000  in  1915  and 
none  in  1914.  For  seven  other  classes  of  goods  the  returns  are  for  the  whole  of  British 
Africa,  viz.,  carriages,  £685  in  1916,  against  £497  in  1915 ;  wagons,  £4,844,  against 
£3,204;  wire,  £39,676,  against  £56,084;  illuminating  oil,  £360,602,  against  £289,653; 
lubricating  oil,  £194,057,  against  £116,395;  furniture,  £24,213,  against  no  shipments 
in  the  previous  year;  and  unmanufactured  tobacco,  £313,615,  against  £182,561.  It 
may  be  taken  that  as  a  general  rule  about  70  per  cent  of  these  goods  went  to  British 
South  Africa,  and  the  balance  to  British  East  and  West  Africa  and  Egypt.  From 
other  sources  we  learn  that  considerable  increases  were  shown  in  American  exports 
to  South  Africa  of  mining  machinery,  motor-cars,  hoes  and  picks,  and  paraffin  wax, 
each  of  which  were  shipped  to  upwards  of  £100,000;  agricultural  machinery,  electrical 
machinery,  hardware,  rubber  tires,  and  boots  and  shoes,  each  shipped  to  between 
£50,000  and  £100,000;  and  pumps,  windmills,  motor-cycles,  galvanized  and  corrugated 
sheets,  electrical  materials,  nails  and  screws,  tools,  leather,  apparel,  hosiery,  haber- 
dashery, and  millinery,  and  perfumery,  each  shipped  to  between  £25,000  and  £50,000. 

ELECTRIFICATION  PROJECT  FOR  SOUTH  RUSSIA. 

(Consul  David  B.  Macgowan,  Moscow,  United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 

Moscow  capitalists  are  organizing  a  stock  company  to  provide  electric  current  for 
the  operation  of  the  coal  and  other  mines  and  the  metallurgical  and  miscellaneous 
manufacturing  industries  of  South  Russia.    A  capital  of  150,000,000  roubles,  equal  at 
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present  exchange  rates  to  about  $42,850,000,  is  proposed  for  the  beginning  of  opera- 
tions. The  plan  embraces  the  erection  in  the  Donets  coal  basin  of  three  electric-power 
stations  of  75,000  horse-power  capacity  each.  It  is  proposed  to  transmit  power  from 
these  stations  not  only  to  the  mines  of  this  region  but  also  to  the  industrial  towns  and 
villages  and  to  separate  industrial  plants  in  the  governments  surrounding  the  Donets 
district.  The  intention  is  to  provide  current  for  the  iron  and  manganese  mines,  the 
blast  furnaces,  rolling  mills,  machine  and  miscellaneous  metallurgical  works,  salt 
works,  factories,  and  the  cities  and  towns  of  this  section,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
important  industrial  regions  of  the  .country  and  seems  destined  to  become  the  most 
important.  A  total  consumption  of  power  to  the  amount  of  420,000,000  kilowatts  is 
estimated  for  the  proximate  future,  after  the  war.  It  is  not  expected  that  ground  will 
be  broken  during  hostilities. 

LUMBER  TRADE  OF  KIANGSI  PROVINCE. 

(John  R.  Arnold,  in  charge,  office  of  Commercial  Attache,  Peking,  China,  United 

States  Commerce  Reports.) 

Notes  on  the  lumber  trade  of  Kiangsi  Province,  China,  appeared  in  a  recent  issue 
of  a  local  commercial  journal.  This  province  is  a  large  and  populous  inland  region, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Yangtze,  and  on  the  east  and  south  by  the  coast  provinces 
of  Chekiang,  Fukien,  and  Kwangtung.  It  contains  no  first-class  cities,  but  many  of 
the  characteristic  Chinese  industries  are  highly  developed  within  its  borders.  Kiu- 
kiang,  its  chief  commercial  city,  is  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Yangtze,  about  450  miles 
above  Shanghai  and  about  90  miles  north  of  Nanchang,  the  capital.  The  trade  journal 
states  in  part: — 

The  lumber  exported  through  the  port  of  Kiukiang  comes  from  the  forests  of 
Kiangsi  and  Hunan  (the  next  province  of  the  west).  Those  of  Kiangsi  are  situated 
on  the  borderland  near  the  provinces  of  Fukien  and  Kwangtung.  The  unhewn  logs 
are  floated  down  the  rivers  and  afterwards  made  up  into  rafts  at  certain  stations. 
Frequently  it  takes  a  year  to  build  a  large  raft.  The  final  building  station  is  on 
Poyang  Lake.    The  rafts  proceed  across  the  lake  to  Kiukiang. 

Passengers  Carried  on  the  Rafts. 

Th  . .  "is  are  usually  of  very  large  size,  the  logs  of  which  they  are  built  averag- 
ing 20  tf  li:  feet  in  length  and  30  inches  in  circumference,  though  some  have  a  cir- 
cumference of  60  inches.  The  decks  are  covered  with  rough  planks  from  1  foot  to  2 
feet  3  inches  in  width  and  2  or  3  inches  thick,  but  these  are  the  only  planks  brought 
down.    As  many  as  100  passengers  may  be  carried. 

The  logs  are  pine  and  fir,  with  a  steadily  diminishing  quantity  of  camphor. 
Chinese  merchants  visit  or  send  their  agents  to  the  cutting  districts  to  purchase  lum- 
ber, and  then  engage  a  crew  to  build  a  raft  and  take  it  down.    The  business  is  car- 
ried on  by  small  merchants. 

All  timber  is  displayed  for  sale  in  poles,  and  sold  in  that  form,  as  the  Chinese 
prefer  to  cut  it  up  themselves.  Planks  are  seldom  stocked  except  by  contractors. 
They  use  principally  small  local  planks  of  soft  pine,  6  to  8  feet  long  by  10  to  12  inches 
wide  and  one-half  to  1  inch  thick. 

An  opening  for  saw-mills  might  be  created  by  travelling  foreign  agents,  who 
could  show  their  machines  and  explain  their  utility  to  the  timber  merchants,  but  it  is 
useless  to  expect  the  merchants  to  ask  for  articles  which  they  do  not  know  are  in 
existence,  and  the  only  satisfactory  method  would  be  to  bring  them  to  their  notice  by 
actual  demonstration. 
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GENERAL  TRADE  NOTES. 

(The  British  Export  Gazette  and  British  and  South  African  Export  Gazette.) 

Machinery  can  now  be  imported  into  British  Guiana  free  of  duty. 
Of  the  world's  supply  of  rubber,  92  per  cent  is  from  British  territory. 
Goods  of  high  finish  for  the  South  American  markets  should  be  well  wrapped  in 
waterproofed  paper. 

Many  Japanese  manufacturers  have  more  orders  in  hand  on  foreign  account 
than  they  can  by  any  possibility  execute. 

An  ordinance  providing  that  drugs  and  articles  of  food  shall  only  be  imported 
according  to  standards  of  quality  fixed  by  the  Government  has  been  published  in 
Trinidad  and  Tobago. 

A  new  service  of  cargo  steamships  has  been  inaugurated  between  Japan  and 
British  Australasia.  The  sailings  will  be  every  three  months,  and  the  ports  called 
at  will  include  Auckland,  Wellington,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Ballarat,  and  Port  Perry. 

In  regard  to  imports  into  Bermuda,  for  customs  purposes  the  importer  must 
declare  the  invoice  cost  of  the  goods,  the  cost  of  all  barrels,  cases,  crates,  boxes,  sacks, 
and  other  external  coverings,  and  all  other  costs,  charges,  and  expenses  in  placing 
the  goods  in  condition  for  shipment  to  the  colony  from  the  port  of  shipment  in  the 
country  from  which  they  were  imported. 

The  demand  for  high-class  gramophones  is  increasing  in  Brazil.  Cheap  machines 
have  hitherto  been  the  vogue. 

Japan  has  a  mercantile  marine  of  2,170  steamships  and  9,187  sailing  vessels. 
The  aggregate  tonnage  of  the  former  is  1,701,785  tons  and  of  the  latter  572,403  tons. 

There  is  a  demand  in  the  Argentine  for  tractors  that  may  be  utilized  for  operating 
threshers  and  shellers  as  well  as  ploughs. 

Japanese  electrical  goods  now  reach  South  Africa  with  much  more  regularity 
than  British  or  American. 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 

Quantity  of  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators, 
and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 

Prepared  by  Inspection  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


Week  ending  May  4,  1917. 


Fort  William— 

C.  P.R  

Consolidated  Elevator  Co  

Empire  Elevator  Co  

Ogilvie  Flour  Mills  Co  

Western  Terminal  Elevator  Co.  . 

Gr.T.  Pacific  

Grain  Growers'  Grain  Co  

Fort  William  Elevator  Co  

Eastern  Terminal  Elevator  Co.  . 
Thunder  Bay  Elevator  Co  

Port  Arthur- 
Port  Arthur  Elevator  Co  

D.  Horn  &  Co  

Dominion  Government  Elevator  . 
Grain  afloat  


Total  Terminal  Elevators. 


Saskatoon  Dom.  Govt.  Elevator.. 
Moosejaw  Dom.  Govt.  Elevator., 
Vancouver  Dotn.  Govt.  Elevator, 
^algary  Dom.  Govt.  Elevator . .  , 


Total  Interior  Terminal  Elevators. 


Depot  Harbour  

Midland- 
Aberdeen  Elevator  Co  

Midland  Elevator  Co  

Tiffin,  G.T.P   

Port  McNicol  

Collingwood  

Goderich  Elevator  Transit  Co  ...  . 

Western  Canada  Flour  Mills  Co., 

Kingston —  Goderich 

Montreal  Transportation  Co  

Commercial  Elevator  Co  

Port  Colborne  

Prescott  

Montreal — 

Harbour  Commissioners  No.  1  

No.  2  

Montreal  Warehousing  Co  

Quebec  Harbour  Commissioners  

West  St.  John,  N.B  

Halifax,  N.S   


Total  Public  Elevators. 
Total  quantity  in  store . 


Wheat. 


Bushels. 

4,530,146 
730,880 
862,952 
890,700 
939,335 
3,019,983 
1,188,116 
603.679 
982,657 
589,246 

4,292,518 
330,229 
1,703,487 


20,663,928 


1,637,718 
2,058,706 
795,293 
23,984 


1,515,701 


2,766 
260,304 

43^530 
14,950 

'  33^236 
11,427 


887,316 
228,238 
8,200 
3,851 
285,770 
50,909 


1,830, 197 


27,010,126 


Oats. 


Bushels. 

1,578,422 
179,839 
171,300 
.248,044 
137,127 

1,606,599 
322,971 
239,834 
379,423 
304,066 

1,894,781 
117,111 
671,551 


7,851,068 


469,829 
743,606 
1,244,393 

56,885 


2,514,713 


18,885 


128,494 
27,553 
64,205 
2,600 

7,597 

144,992 
54,778 
28,482 


704,833 
515,163 
332,925 
63,926 
13,407 


2,107,840 


12,473,621 


Barley. 


Bushels. 

247,085 
68.922 
26,476 
40,862 
25,683 

143,706 
82,537 
26,155 
36,616 
61,308 

363,541 
29,783 
88,603 


1,241,277 


35,176 
24,158 
116,801 


176,135 


43,122 
78,988 
85,359 
2,491 
6,252 


216,215 


L,633,627 


Flax. 


Bushels 


173,937 
218,051 


574,713 
83,986 

61,819 

'  60,086 

158,086 
158,922 
162,871 


1,652,474 


225,588 
108,918 
12,326 


346,832 


1,999,306 
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Grades  of  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  and  Public  Elevators  in  the  East  for  the  Week  ended 
May  4,  1917. 


Grades. 

Terminals. 

Interior 
Terminal 
Elevator?. 

Bushels. 

Public 
Elevators, 
Eastern 
Division. 

Totals. 

Wheat— 

XT  ~     O  T  T  J 

Bushel*. 

Bushels. 

64,798 

Bushels. 

64,798 
15,007 
2,675,321 
4,459,716 
4,764,632 
3,396,682 
178,512 
170,613 
11,281,845 

No.  1  „   

15,007 
l,8n7,742 
3,151,516 
3,467,883 
2,810,861 

XT  ~     1    XT  i.1  

356,994 
1,065,285 
852,809 
493,088 
172,158 
137,259 
1,438,108 

450,585 
242,915 
443,940 

83,733 
6,354 

33.354 
504,818 

No.  2  „   

No.  3  „   

No.  4  Wheat  

XT  „  e 

9,341,919 

20,663,928 

4,515,703 

1,830,497 

27,010,126 

Totals..   

Oats — 

Extra  No.  1  C.W  

14,541 

33,596 
574,000 
206,875 
802,532 
349,327 

97,358 
436,484 

14,541 
53,295 
2,950,917 
1,162,774 
2,108,236 
588,744 
194,749 
5,400,365 

XT-.      |    (*\  XYT 

19,62£ 
1,786,709 
632,631 
1,057,046 

73 

590,208 
323,268 
248,658 
239,417 
97,391 
608,825 

No.  3   

Ex.  No.  1  Feed  

XT-.      1  -P<__J 

XT-.  O 

4,355,056 

7,851,068 

2,514,713 

2,107,840 

12,473,621 

Oats  afloat  

Totals  

Barley — 

\f  rt     O   ,,     t,.„    /^i  \XT 

257,631 
859,564 
236,923 
105,369 
174,140 

220,882 
606,335 
206,869 
83,184 
124,007 

34,840 
115,328 
7,270 
2,554 
16,143 

1,909 
137,901 
22,784 
19,631 
33,990 

TSIz-x  A 

Totals    

1,241,277 

176,135 

216,215 

1,633,627 

Flax- 
No.  1  Northwestern  Canada   

1,175,328 
329,199 
95,194 

231,706 
60,316 
44,343 
628 
9,839 

1,407,034 
389,515 
139,537 
628 
62,592 

No.  2  C.W  

No.  3  "   

Other  

52,753 

1,652,474 

346,832 

1,999,306 

Corn  

31,408,747 

7,553,381 

1 

4,154,552 

43,116,680 
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Quantity  of  Wheat  and  other  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  Public  Elevators  in  the  East,  on  May  4,  1917,  with  com- 
parisons for  Three  Years. 


Wheat. 

Other  Grain. 

Totals. 

May  4,  1917. 

Totals  

Bushels. 

20,663,928 
4,515,701 
1,830,497 

Bushels. 

10,744,819 
3,037,680 
2,324,055 

Bushels. 

31,408,747 
7,553,381 
4,154,552 

27,010,126 

16,106,554 

43,116,680 

May  5,  1916. 

Totals  

14,466,478 
5,595,773 
6,408,786 

6,930,569 
2,057,013 
4,700,826 

21,397,047 
7,652,786 
11,109,612 

26,471,037 

13,688,408 

40,159,445 

May  6,  1915. 
Interior  Terminals 

5,097,160 
401,201 
3,011,940 

5,123,318 
428,478 
1,440,793 

10,220,478 
829,679 
4,452,733 

8,510,301 

12,246,979 
1,813,420 

6,992,589 

11,373,393 
3,874,573 

15,502,890 

23,620,372 
5,687,993 

May  7,  1914. 

Totals  

14,060,399 

15,247,966 

29,308,365 

TENDERS  INVITED. 
South  Africa. 

POST  AND  TELEGRAPH  INDENTS. 

The  Trade  Commissioner  at  Cape  Town,  Mr.  W.  J.  Egan,  has  forwarded  to  the 
Department  copies  of  indent  No.  124,  issued  by  the  Post  and  Telegraphs  Department, 
which  have  been  recently  transmitted  to  the  High  Commissioner  for  South  Africa  in 
London.  The  requirements  (including  such  items  as  calvin  cord,  scarlet  melton,  dark 
grey  serge,  dark  blue  serge,  brass  badges,  gold  badges  for  caps,  large  brass  buttons, 
small  brass  buttons,  gold  crowns,  brass  numerals,  khaki  serge  caps,  black  waterproof 
covers  for  serge  caps,  white  twill  covers  for  same,  blue  peak  caps,  khaki  helmets, 
waterproof  covers  for  same,  cycling  stockings,  grey  twill  tunics,  grey  drill  trousers, 
gold  stripes  on  black  ground)  of  the  South  African  Department  of  Posts  and  Tele- 
graphs, as  indicated  in  this  indent,  may  be  had  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce, Ottawa.  (Refer  File  No.  A-1724.)  This  indent  is  of  service  in  pointing 
out  to  Canadian  manufacturers  the  necessity  of  representation  in  South  Africa  or 
London. 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Weekly  Bulletin  there  have  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  relating  to  Canadian  trade.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Inquiries  Branch,,  The 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa/'  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Canadian 

ATaN  I'FACTl'RERS'  ASSOCIATION,  TORONTO,  Or  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  TRADE  AT 

London,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Kingston,  Brandon,  Halifax,  Montreal,  Quebec,  St. 
John,  Sherbrooke,  Vancouver,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Saskatoon, 
Regina,  Winnipeg  Industrial  Bureau,  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal  and 
Moncton,  N.B. 

Please  Quote  the  Reference  Number  when  requesting  Addresses. 


CANADIAN  EXPORTERS'  NOTE. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  prohibited  list  of  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom 
is  subject  to  change  at  any  time,  Canadian  exporters  should  communicate  with  the 
Deputy  Minister,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  before  making 
arrangements  to  ship  any  of  the  subjoined  articles  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

See  list  of  Prohibited  Imports  into  Great  Britain  page  645  of  Weekly  Bulletin 
No.  690. 


824.  Cheese,  condensed  milk,  cereal  foods,  etc. — A  Canadian  commission  agent 
proposes  to  visit  the  United  Kingdom  twice  a  year.  He  wishes  to  arrange  for  agencies 
for  cheese,  condensed  milk,  cereal  foods,  maple  syrup  and  maple  sugar,  canned  lobster, 
canned  salmon,  potatoes,  canned  tomatoes  and  other  canned  goods. 

825.  Crude  asbestos— A  small  British  firm  in  Tokyo  desires  to  be  put  in  touch 
with  suppliers  of  crude  asbestos,  also  asbestos  mine  owners. 

826.  Bottles. — An  important  firm  in  London,  England,  wishes  to  get  m  touch 
with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  bottles  with  a  view  to  business  after  the  war. 

827.  Asbestos. — A  Buenos  Aires  firm  of  manufacturers'  representatives  desire  to 
be  placed  in  communication  with  an  exporter  of  plastic  asbestos  for  use  in  filtering 
wine.  A  sample  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce, Ottawa. 

828.  Chemicals. — A  Buenos  Aires  firm  of  manufacturers'  representatives  desire 
to  be  placed  in  communication  with  manufacturers  of  heavy  chemicals. 

829.  Paper  pulp. — A  Buenos  Aires  firm  of  manufacturers'  representatives  desire 
to  be  placed  in  communication  with  manufacturers  of  paper  pulp. 

830.  Ox  tripes. — A  Liverpool  firm  who  are  large  users  of  the  above,  obtained  from 
the  United  States  and  South  America,  make  inquiry  as  to  the  possibility  of  obtaining 
supplies  from  Canada. 
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831.  Ash  handles. — A  Liverpool  firm  asks  for  quotations  on  carlots  of  hay  fork 
and  rake  handles.  Licenses  to  import  can  be  secured  by  the  importers  for  immediate 
shipment. 

832.  Frozen  fish. — A  Liverpool  firm  wishes  to  get  into  touch  with  shippers  of  the 
above. 

833.  Poultry. — A  Liverpool  firm  wishes  to  get  into  touch  with  shippers  of  the 

above. 

834.  Canned  goods.— A  Leith  firm  asks  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  canned  goods 
shippers  who  wish  to  appoint  an  agent  in  Scotland  for  after-the-war  business. 

835.  Flax  fibre  and  flaxseed. — A  Belfast  house  with  good  connection  is  desirous 

of  representing  Canadian  shippers  of  the  above. 

836.  Harrows. — A  Glasgow  firm  of  agricultural  implement  dealers  wishes  to  get 
in  touch  with  Canadian  firms  specializing  in  the  manufacture  of  harrows  for  after- 
the-war  business. 

837.  Agricultural  implement  catalogues. — A  prominent  Glasgow  firm  of  agri- 
cultural implement  dealers  asks  to  be  furnished  with  the  latest  issues  of  above  cata- 
logues. 

838.  Malleable  castings. — A  Glasgow  firm  wishes  to  get  into  touch  with  Cana- 
dian houses  in  a  position  to  export  the  above,  for  after-the-war  business. 

839.  Macaroni. — A  Glasgow  firm  whose  supply  has  been  cut  off  by  Italian  export- 
prohibitions  makes  inquiry  as  to  the  possibility  of  securing  good  grade  macaroni  in 
ten-  to  forty-ton  lots.    Samples  should  accompany  offers. 

840.  Condensed  and  evaporated  milk. — A  Glasgow  firm  asks  for  quotations  on 

several  tons  of  the  above. 

841.  Engineering  agencies. — A  Johannesburg  firm  of  engineers,  representing 
some  of  the  largest  engineering  plants  in  the  world  and  with  a  staff  of  specialists  in 
Johannesburg,  are  in  a  position  to  handle  such  lines  as : — 

1.  Mild  steel  piping  for  water  service. 

2.  Valves  and  cocks  and  fittings  for  Xo.  1. 

3.  Structural  steelwork,  such  as  steel-framed  buildings,  mild  steel  head  frames, 

steel  bridges,  etc. 

4.  Galvanized  corrugated  sheets  for  buildings. 

5.  Stone  crushers,  preferably  of  the  "jaw"  type. 

6.  Machinery  for  the  extraction  of  sugar  from  cane,  including  sugar  mills, 
evaporators,  centrifugals  and  the  usual  accessories  pertaining  to  this  class  of 
machinery. 

7.  Mild  steel  bolts  and  nuts. 

8.  Abattoir  machinery. 

9.  Calcium  carbide. 

10.  Zinc  sheet  discs  suitable  for  turning  down  shavings  for  use  in  extraction  boxes 
in  connection  with  gold  reduction  plant-. 

11.  Electrical  cables. 

Immediate  correspondence  is  requested  with  a  view  to  arranging  agencies. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 


Annual  Report. 

•Part      I. — Canadian  Trade.     (Price,  70  cents.) 

Imports  into  and  Exports  from  Canada. 
(Itemized  and  General  Statements.) 

•Part     II. — Canadian  Trade.     (Price,  15  centa.) 

1.  With  France. 

2.  With  Germany. 

3.  With  United  Kingdom. 

4.  With  United  States. 

•Part  III. — Canadian  Trade.     (Price,  to  oents.) 

With  British  and  Foreign  Countries. 

(Except  France,  Germany,  United  Kingdom  and  United  States.) 

•Part    IV. — Miscellaneous  Information.     (Price,  6  cent*.) 
Bounties. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act,  Administration  of. 

Lumber  and  Staple  Products. 

Revenue  and  Expenditure  of  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Statistical  Record  of  the  Progress  of  Canada. 
Tonnage  tables. 

•Part     V. — Grain  Statistics.     (Price,  15  centa.) 

•Part    VI. — Subsidized  Steamship  Service.    (Prioe,  to  oenta.) 

•Part  VII. — Trade  or  British  and  Foreign  Countries.    (Price,  S5  centa.) 

Monthly  Reports. 

Census  and  Statistics.  (Free.) 
•Trade  and  Commerce.     (Price,  to  centa.) 

Weekly  Bulletin.  (Free.) 

(Circulated  within  Canada  only.) 

Containing  Reports  of  Trade  Commissioners  and  General  Trade  Informs ♦iciv 

Supplements  to  Weekly  Bulletin.  (Free.) 
Trade  of  China  and  Japan. 
Russian  Trade. 

Directory  of  Russian  Importers. 

The  German  War  and  its  relation  to  Canadian  Trade. 

Handbook  for  Export  to  South  America. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

Toy  Making  in  Canada. 

The  Timber  Import  Trade  of  Australia. 

Export  Directory  of  Canada-  {Free.) 

Directory  of  Foreign  Importers-  (Free.) 

Canada  and  the  British  West  Indies.  (Free.) 

Canada,  the  Country  of  the  Twentieth  Century.     (Price,  $1.00  . 

•Canada  Tear-Book.    (Prioe,  ti.oo.) 

•Census  Returns.     (Price  of  volumes  vary.) 

*  Criminal  Statistics.    (Price,  U  cents.) 

Grain  Inspection  in  Canada.  (Free.) 

List  of  Licensed  Elevators-  (Free.) 

•  May  be  had  at  the  prices  indicated  upon  application  to  the  King's  Printer,  Ottawa, 
Publications  marked  Free  may  be  had  by  those  interested  on  application  to  ths  Depart 
meat  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
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COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE. 


Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
by  Canadian  exporters  with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names 
snd  addresses  of  trade  representatives.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f  at  foreign  port. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 

B.  S.  Webb,  Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos  Aires. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia. 

D.  H.  Ross,  address  for  letters — Box  140 
G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office — Stock  Exchange 
Building,  Melbourne.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

British  West  Indies. 

ffi.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados,  agent 
also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British  Guiana. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J  W.  Ross,  13  Nanking  Road,  Shanghai. 
Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

A  T.  Quilez,  Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Lonja  del  Commercio,  Apartado  1290, 
Havana.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

France. 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17 
and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris. 
Cable  Address,  Stadacona. 

Japan. 

E.  P.  Crowe,  Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, P.O.  Box  109,  Yokohama.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

Holland. 

Ph.  Geleerd,  Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Zuidblaak  26,  Rotterdam.  Cable 
Adress,  Watermill. 


Newfoundland. 

W.  B.  Nicholson,  Bank  of  Montreal  Build- 
ing, Water  street,  St.  John's.  Cable  Address, 

Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  Address.  Cana- 
dian. 

Russia. 

C.  P.  Just,  Canadian  Government  Commer- 
cial Agent,  Alexandrinskaia,  plosch  9, 
Petrograd,  Russia. 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Government  Com- 
mercial Agent,  Bukhgolza  Ulitza  No.  4. 
Omsk,  Siberia. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Norwich  Union  Buildings. 
Cape  Town.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom. 

Harrison   Watson,   Sub-division    E.C.    2,  73 

Basinghall  street,   London,   EC,  England. 

Cable  Address,  Sleighing,  London. 
J.    E.    Ray,    Central    House,  Birmingham 

Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
J.  Forsyth    Smith,    Acting    Canadian  Trade 

Commissioner,    87    Union   street,  Glasgow. 

Scotland.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 
F.    A.    C,    Bickerdike,   4    St.    Ann's  Square. 

Manchester.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 
J.    Forsyth    Smith,  Century  Bldgs.,  81  North 

John  St.,  Liverpool.     Cable  Address,  Can- 

ti  acorn. 

N.  D.  Johnston.  Sun  Building,  Clare  street, 
Bristol.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Australia. 

B.    Milltn,    The   Royal    Exchange  Building 
Sydney,  N.S.W. 

British  West  Indies- 

HJdgar  Tripp,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad 

Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
R.  H.  Curry,  Nassaau.  Bahama* 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 

Norway  and  Denmark. 


C.   E.   Sontum,   Grubbegd,   No.   4,  Christiania, 
Norway.    Cable  Addresses,  Sontums. 

Spain. 

J.  F    Roberts,  care  British  Consulate  General, 
Barcelona 
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CANADIAN  HIGH  COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 
United  Kingdom. 

W.  1m  Griffith,  Secretary,  17  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W.,  England.    Cable  Address  Dominion, 
London, 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of  the 
more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the  Foreign 
Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  give  information  to  Canadians  who  wish  to  consult 
them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 


Brazil: 

Bahia,  British  Consul. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  British  Consul  General. 

Chile: 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul  General. 

Colombia: 

Bagota,  British  Consul  General 

Ecuador: 

Quitto.  British  Consul  General 
Guayquill,  British  Consul. 

Egypt: 

Alexandria,  British  Consul  General. 

France: 

Havre,  British  Consul  General. 
Marseilles,  British  Consul  General 

India: 

Calcutta  Director  General  of  Commercial 
Intelligence. 

Italy: 

Genoa.  British  Consul  General 
Milan,  British  Consul 

Mexico: 

Mexico.  British  Consul  Gsnentl. 


Netherlands: 

Amsterdam,  British  Consul. 

Panama: 

Colon,  British  Consul. 
Panama,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Peru: 

Lima,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Portugal: 

Lisbon,  British  Consul. 

Russia: 

Moscow,  British  Consul  General. 
Petrograd,  British  Consul. 
Vladivostock,  British  Consul. 
Odessa.  British  Consul  General. 

Spain: 

Barcelona,  British  Consul  General 
Madrid.  British  Consul. 

Sweden: 

Stockholm,  British  Consul. 

Switzerland: 

Geneva,  British  Consul. 

Uruguay: 

Monte  Video,  British  Vice-Consul 

Venezuela: 

Caracas,  British  Vice-Consul 
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The  Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

The  purpose  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  is  to  promote  the  sale  of 
Canadian  products  abroad  and  to  provide  Canadian  Manufacturers  and  exporters 
with  information  regarding  trade  conditions  and  opportunities  in  countries  in 
which  Canadian  goods  are  likely  to  find  a  market. 

The  Department  gathers,  compiles  and  publishes  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin  and 
supplements  thereto  a  large  volume  of  useful  commercial  information.  Persons 
desiring  it  and  interested  in  Canadian  production  or  export  may  have  their  names 
placed  on  the  regular  mailing  list  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa.  There  is  no  subscription  to  the  Weekly  Bulletin  but  its 
circulation  is  strictly  confined  to  Canada. 

The  Department  invites  correspondence  from  Canadian  manufacturers  and 
exporters  upon  all  trade  matters. 

— |  ^ — !  ■  


New  Canadian  Industries. 


If  you  know  of  any  new  industry  being  started  in  Canada  at  any  time,  write 
to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch,  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa,  giving  particulars  thereof. 


[If  extracts  are  Published  the  source  should  be  mentioned.] 
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GRE&T  BRITAIN, 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  Harrison  Watson.) 

London,  England,  April  3,  1917. 

RESULT  OF  GOVERNMENT  INQUIRY  INTO  THE  INCREASED  PRICES  OF  BREAD,  FLOUR  AND  WHEAT. 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trade  in  June  last  to  investigate  the 
principal  causes  which  have  led  to  the  increases  in  prices  of  standard  articles  of  food, 
and  whose  first  interim  report  dealing  with  meat,  milk  and  bacon  was  issued  in  Sep- 
tember, has  now  made  public  its  second  interim,  and  third  (and  final)  reports. 

The  former  of  this  is  devoted  to  bread,  flour  and  wheat,  and  also  deals  compre- 
hensively with  freight  charges,  while  the  concluding  section  reviews  potato,  tea  and 
sugar  prices. 

The  main  features  of  the  September  report  which  created  exceptional  interest 
were  reproduced  in  my  report  of  the  6th  October,  191 C,  and,  while  there  is  every 
evidence  that  the  further  recommendations  have  been  arrived  at  as  a  result  of  equal 
thorough  and  well-blanced  consideration,  their  publication  has  aroused  much  less 
attention,  partly  because  the  findings  are  now  somewhat  belated — the  date  of  the 
second  report  being  the  15th  November,  and  that  of  the  final  the  30th  December — 
with  the  result  that  the  information  is  therefore  to  a  certain  extent  out  of  date,  and 
largely  because  during  the  intervening  three  months  the  Government  has  taken 
drastic  action  and  assumed  the  control  of  both  the  prices  and  consumption  of  many 
articles  of  food,  in  connection  with  which  moreover,  certain  of  the  recommendations 
of  the  committee  have  been  adopted. 

Suggestions  Made  hy  the  Committee. 

The  extent  to  which  this  has  been  done  can  be  judged  by  reference  to  the  follow- 
ing list  of  recommendations  which  are  appended  to  the  second  interim  report,  together 
with  the  additional  minority  memorandum  and  recommendation  favouring  closer 
milling,  which  was  put  into  effect  by  the  Government  several  months  ago — 

1.  Since  the  sharp  rise  in  the  price  of  home-grown  supplies  of  wheat  will,  in  our 
opinion,  continue  unless  there  is  prompt  Government  action,  we  recommend  that  the 
Government  should  immediately  fix  such  a  minimum  price  to  the  producer  for  market- 
able home-grown  wheat  as  will  protect  the  public,  while  securing  to  the  farmer  a 
reasonable  profit. 

2.  That  simultaneously  with  this  measure,  fair  contract  prices  at  which  farmers 
of  the  United  Kingdom  should  be  asked  to  grow  wheat  and  oats  for  the  Government 
in  the  cereal  year  1916-17,  should  be  fixed  and  published. 

3.  That  minimum  prices,  corresponding  with  the  cost  of  wheat,  both  home-gr 
and  imported,  as  determined  by  the  Government,  should  be  immediately  fixed  ami 
announced  for  home-milled  flour  and  offals  in  the  cereal  year  1916-17. 
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4.  That  the  Government  should  add  control  of  the  import  of  maize  to  its  con- 
trol of  the  import  of  wheat. 

5.  That  the  Government  of  India  should  at  once  take  steps  to  induce  native 
cultivators  to  place  as  large  an  area  as  possible  under  cultivation  for  wheat  to  be 
harvested  in  the  cereal  year  1916-17,  and  that,  if  necessary,  the  home  Government 
should  guarantee  a  contract  price. 

6.  That  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  should  consider  the  desirability 
of  discussing  with  the  Government  of  Egypt  the  suitability  for  Egypt  of  a  policy 
similar  to  that  recommended  for  India,  including  a  guarantee  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  Kingdom. 

7.  The  publication  of  this  recommendation  is  deferred,  in  the  public  interest, 
for  the  present. 

8.  That  the  British  mercantile  marine  should  be  further  controlled  by  the 
Government  to  the  end  that  foods  and  the  raw  materials  of  essential  industries  shall 
have  precedence  of  other  goods,  and  be  carried  at  fair  and  reasonable  rates. 

9.  The  congestion  of  shipping  into  British  ports,  referred  to  in  our  previous 
report,  has  not,  we  fear,  been  wholly  remedied.  A  more  serious  congestion,  further, 
appears  to  have  arisen  in  certain  Allied  ports.  We  therefore  urge  anew  that  much 
waste  of  tonnage  occurs  through  such  congestion,  and  that  it  is  the  pressing  duty 
of  our  own  and  the  Allied  Governments  specially  concerned  to  remedy  the  evil. 

Additional  Recommendation. 

The  exportable  surplus  of  the  world's  wheat  is  short.  Unless  the  supply  of  flour 
can  be  supplemented,  the  normal  bread  consumption  of  the  country  must  be  reduced. 
Eor  this  reason  we  regret  that  the  report  of  the  committee  on  bread,  flour  and  wheat, 
contains  no  recommendation  of  either  of  the  expedients  by  which  the  quantity  of  flour 
can  be  most  easily  increased. 

"By  closer  milling,  an  addition  of  10  per  cent  to  the  quality  of  flour  recovered 
from  wheat  could  be  obtained.  By  the  admixture  of  10  per  cent  of  flour  milled  from 
maize,  the  supply  of  bread-flour  could  be  still  further  supplemented.  The  bread  pro- 
duced by  these  expedients  could  be  increased  in  quantity  and  reduced  in  price,  and 
yet  would  remain  wholesome,  palatable  and  digestible. 

"  We  do  not  consider  that  the  loss  of  10  per  cent  of  wheat  offals  due  to  closer 
milling,  even  if  it  were  not  made  good  by  the  additional  supply  of  maize  offals,  would 
be  a  disaster  comparable  with  an  unsatisfied  demand  for  bread. 

"  We  therefore  recommend  the  adoption  of  both  expedients." 

PRINCIPAL  CAUSES  OF  ADVANCED  PRICES. 

The  general  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  committee  are  that  the  advances  in 
bread,  flour  and  wheat  are,  as  in  the  case  of  the  commodities  previously  investigated, 
due  to  causes  resulting  from  the  war,  and  not  to  speculation  and  manipulation,  and 
that  by  a  species  of  process  of  arithmetical  progression  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  bread 
is  entirely  due  to  the  increased  cost  of  flour ;  this  increased  cost  of  flour  results  almost 
wholly  from  the  high  value  of  wheat;  while  the  principal  cause  of  the  great  and  cor- 
responding advance  in  wheat  is  the  abnormally  high  freights  which  have  ruled. 

The  committee  reiterates  its  opinion  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  action  taken 
by  the  Government  with  the  object  of  easing  the  position,  the  situation  would  have 
been  still  worse,  and  that  evidence  heard  disproved  certain  unfavourable  criticism 
which  has  been  passed  upon  the  methods  adopted  by  the  Government  in  endeavouring 
by  purchase  and  other  means  to  keep  down  the  prices  of  food. 

Potatoes,  Tea  and  Sugar. 

The  result  of  the  investigation  of  potato  prices  is  very  similar  in  that  the  causes 
are  attributed  mainly  to  short  supplies,  disease  and  insufficient  labour,  although  there 
is  some  evidence  of  speculative  dealings  and  withholding  of  supplies. 
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In  the  case  of  tea,  difficulties  of  transportation  combined  with  increased  demands 
from  new  sources  of  consumption,  have  been  the  main  factors  in  the  advance  which 
has  taken  place;  and  the  committee  confirms  the  facts  which  are  generally  known  as 
responsible  for  the  large  increase  in  the  price  of  sugar,  namely,  the  necessity  '  of 
replacing  from  new  sources  the  supplies  which  formerly  came  from  enemy  countries, 
and  which  previous  to  the  war  represented  about  two-thirds  of  the  total  consumption 
of  the  nation,  the  position  having  been  still  further  aggravated  by  a  shortage  of 
means  of  transportation. 

The  Position  of  Bread,  Flour  and  Wheat. 

As  wheat  and  flour  are  among  the  most  important  commodities  produced  by 
Canada,  it  is  interesting  to  reproduce  the  main  features  of  the  separate  sections  in 
which  the  committee  reviews  the  progress  of  prices  in  bread,  flour  and  wheat,  and  of 
equal  importance  is  the  evidence  which  was  collected  on  the  question  of  freight  charges 
as  explanatory  of  the  abnormal  advances  which  have  taken  place. 

If  the  period  reviewed  terminates  with  November,  1916,  and  prices  have  increased 
very  materially  since  then,  it  may  be  said  that  the  augmentation  is  due  to  practically 
the  same  causes,  and  the  present  prices  have  been  reached  by  a  continuation  and 
aggravation  of  these  same  conditions. 

Bread  Prices. 

Before  the  war  the  average  price  of  a  4-pound  loaf  was  slightly  over  5|d.  While 
local  conditions  have  to  a  certain  extent  varied  the  position,  by  the  1st  of  November, 
1916,  the  price  had  advanced  from  9^d.  to  9|d.  or  3^d.  to  4d.  per  quartern.  (Recently 
the  price  in  London  has  reached  Is.) 

The  committee  shows  that  nearly  the  whole  of  this  increase  was  attributable  to 
the  rise  in  the  price  of  flour,  which  forms  considerably  the  greater  portion  of  the 
total  cost  of  the  production  of  bread.  On  the  assumption  that  the  number  of  4-pound 
loaves  obtainable  from  a  280-pound  sack  of  flour  is  generally  about  92  for  full-weight 
bread,  the  result  of  an  increase  of  4id.  per  quartern  in  the  price  of  bread  would  be 
equivalent  to  about  34s.  6d.  for  each  sack  of  flour  used.  During  the  period  under 
review  the  cost  (wholesale)  of  a  sack  of  flour  rose  by  over  30s.,  which  left  the  baker 
only  about  4s.  to  meet  other  increases  and  working  costs,  which  is  equal  to  about 
£d.  per  4-pound,  loaf.  This  the  committee  consider  was  fully  absorbed  by  materials 
used  other  than  flour,  together  with  labour,  horses  and  fodder,  fuel,  and  other  inci- 
dental expenses. 

Flour  Prices. 

It  is  stated  that  the  rise  in  retail  flour  prices  since  July,  1914,  has  closely  resem- 
bled that  in  bread  prices.  By  the  beginning  of  November,  1916,  the  average  retail 
price  of  household  flour  in  the  United  Kingdom,  which  had  been  about  10^d.  per  7 
pounds  before  the  war,  had  risen  to  Is.  6d.,  an  increase  of  about  76  per  cent. 

As  in  the  case  of  bread,  this  increase  is  mainly  accounted  for  by  the  advance  in 
the  wholesale  price  of  flour,  and  the  main  cause  of  this  increase  in  flour  prices  is  to 
be  found  in  the  great  advance  in  the  cost  of  wheat  to  the  millers. 
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In  illustration  of  this  position,  ihe  report  contains  a  table  giving  the  monthly- 
average  wholesale  prices  of  flour  and  wheat  between  January,  1914,  and  the  end  of 
October,  1916:— 


Flour  (per  Sack  of  280  lbs.) 


London 
No.  1 
Town 
Household 


50 
52 
4!) 
-IS 

4(i 

42 


26  10 


26  10 


51  11 


43  11 

54  0 

55  0 

56  11 


Liverpool 
English 
Made 
Bakers' 
Grade. 


41 

48 
48 
48 
49 
43  10 
40 


London 

No.  1 
Northern 
Manitoba. 


34  11 

35  10 


43  11 
47  4 
49  10 


56  10 
58  0 
61  2 


North  Amarican  Wheat  (per  480  lbs.) 


Liverpool  No.  1 
Northern  Manitoba. 


34 
35 
35 
35 
36 
36 


35  11 
42  6 

46  10 

7  44    10  + 

0  47 


6  + 
49    10  + 


*58  9  57  5  + 
*65  10  66  9  + 
*65     2   65   11  + 


56 


57  0 
54    11  + 


8 
60 


55  11 

5  + 


60  11 


70 
68 
65 
60 
50 
54 
67 
70 
74 


Liverpool 
No.  2  Hard 
Winter. 


s.  d. 

35 
35 
35 
35 
38 
36 
34 

40  8*  38  10 
40  8*  41  8 
41  9 
45  11 
48  2 


57 


55  3 

64  9 
'63  8 
<il  6 

65  11 
55  11 

55  4 

56  11 

>56   11  48  8  + 


6  52  5  + 
5  54  2  + 
2  + 


61  11 

6+  9 

58  4 

54  10 

54  2 

48 
53 


0 

5 

66  11 


New  York 

No.  1 
Northern 
Manitoba. 


$  cts. 


10  50 
10  86 


12  15 

13  71 
19  47 
13  »7 
13  65 
10  88 
10  60 

8  94 


10  93 


11  79 

12  7 
11  49 
10  96 
10  45 

9  88 

10  72 


*  Old  W  heat. 


4  New  Wheat. 
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And  this  is  supplemented  by  a  further  statement  based  upon  figures  contained  in  the 
foregoing  table,  showing  the  amount  of  the  increase  in  each  case: — 


Period. 

Flour. 

Imported  Wheat. 

British 
Wheat. 

London. 

Liverpool. 

London. 

Liverpool. 

No.  1 
Town 
Household . 

Bakers' 
Grade. 

_Nu.  1 
INorthern 
Manitoba. 

No.  1 

Northern 
Manitoba. 

No.  2 
Hard 
Winter. 

"Gazette  " 
Average  price 
in  Kngland 
and  Wales. 

1914. 

Jan. — July  

1916. 

Percentage  Increase.  . 

per  sack  of 
280  lbs. 

26s.  lOd. 
56s.  lid. 

per  sack  of 
280  lbs. 

25s.  8d. 
53s.  Od. 

Per  480  lbs. 
35s.  7d. 

77s.  Od. 

per  480  lbs. 
35s.  7d. 

74s.  4d. 

per  480  lbs. 
35s.  6d. 

70s.  lid. 

per  480  lbs. 
32s.  3d. 

60s.  7d. 

112 

106 

116 

109 

1.00 

88 

It  is  remarked  that  the  increase  in  flour  prices  has  been  much  the  same  as  that 
on  imported  wheat,  and  while  the  rise  in  British  wheat  is  rather  less,  the  quantity 
of  that  available  for  milling  has  only  been  about  one-fourth  of  the  total,  and  the 
average  cost  of  wheat  to  the  miller,  therefore,  has  approximated  fairly  closely  to  the 
price  of  the  imported  supply. 

While,  as  reference  to  the  table  shows,  there  has  been  a  close  correspondence 
between  the  general  movements  of  the  prices  of  wheat  and  flour,  many  of  the  minor 
fluctuations  in  wheat  prices  are  not  reflected  in  the  generally  steadier  prices  of  flour. 

Under  existing  milling  practice  in  Great  Britain,  the  yield  of  flour  obtained  is 
about  70  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  wheat,  the  residue  of  30  per  cent  which  is 
known  as  wheat  offals  being  sold  at  prices  which  are  sufficiently  high  to  form  an 
important  addition  to  those  realized  for  the  flour. 

The  committee  therefore  considers  that  the  price  of  wheat  offals  should  be  taken 
into  account  in  considering  the  connection  between  flour  and  wheat  prices,  and  with 
this  object  gives  the  following  average  quotations  taken  from  representative  journals : — 

Average  Price  of  Mill  Offals  per  Ton  m  January-July,  191Jf,  and  in  October,  1916. 


London. 

Liverpool. 

Bran. 

Pollard. 

Straight 

run 
Middlings 

Coarse 
Middlings 

Bran 
(ordinary). 

Pollard. 

Seconds. 

Thirds. 

98s.  3d. 
205s.  6d. 

100s.  5d. 
221s.  6d. 

118s.  3d. 
269s.  Od. 

113s.  6d. 
260s.  3d. 

110s.  5d. 
200s.  6d. 

112s.  Od. 
221s.  6d. 

150s.  Id. 
300s.  8d. 

129s.  Id. 
262s.  3d. 

109 

121 

127 

129 

82 

98 

100 

103 

Period. 


Jan. -July,  1914 

October,  1916 

Percentage  In 
crease  


It  will  be  seen  that  the  proportions  of  increase  in  the  three  cases  have  not  been 
widely  different,  and  the  opinion  is  expressed  that  "  Flour  prices  might  have  been 
even  greater  than  at  present  if  wheat  offals  had  not  risen  so  much,  the  extra  return 
from  this  source  has  not  been  sufficient  to  enable  the  increase  in  flour  to  be  kept  pro- 
portionately below  that  in  wheat." 

In  conclusion  it  is  remarked  "  It  is  evident  also  that  while  the  many  increases  in 
minor  expenses  must,  in  the  aggregate,  have  had  some  influence  on  the  price  of  flour 
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and  offals,  the  outstanding  cause  of  the  increase  is  the  great  rise  in  the  price  of  wheat, 
which  accounts  for  the  bulk  of  the  millers'  total  cost  of  production,  so  that  no  con- 
siderable reduction  in  the  price  of  either  flour  or  bread  is  possible  without  a  corre- 
sponding fall  in  the  price  of  wheat." 

Wheat  Prices. 

As  a  preliminary  it  is  stated  "  The  increase  in  the  price  of  bread  and  flour  having 
thus  been  found  to  be  attributable  almost  wholly  to  the  rise  in  the  price  of  wheat,  we 
have  examined  the  movements  of  wheat  prices  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  with  a 
view  to  tracing,  among  the  many  factors  which  have  influenced  the  markets  at  different 
times,  that  the  principal  causes  which  have  operated  to  raise  the  present  prices  to  a 
point  considerably  more  than  twice  as  high  as  the  average  level  of  the  first  half  of 
1914. 

In  this  connection  it  is  shown  that  there  were  three  steep  rises  in  prices,  alternat- 
ing with  two  heavy  falls.  The  first  increase  began  with  the  war  and  continued,  with 
occasional  interruptions,  until  May,  1915,  when  the  spot  price  of  No.  1  Northern 
Manitoba  wheat  in  London  which  had  averaged  less  than  37s.  per  quarter  of  496  pounds 
from  January  to  July,  1914,  reached  73s.  6d.  From  that  date  there  was  a  rapid  fall 
to  56s.  in  June,  subsequently  recovering  to  60s.,  which  varied  little  until  December, 
1915,  when  the  second  great  advance  began,  and  the  price  of  No.  1  Northern  Manitoba 
rose  from  58s.  6d.  at  the  end  of  November  to  73s.  at  the  middle  of  February,  1916, 
from  which  point  it  fell  almost  steadily  until  the  quotations  receded  to  48s.  6d.  in 
June,  1916.  The  third  and  still  existing  increase  had  raised  the  price  to  83s.  by  the 
beginning  of  November,  1916. 

"  In  view  of  the  dependence  of  this  country  on  imports  for  roughly  four-fifths  of 
its  supplies  of  wheat  and  flour,  some  rise  in  price  was  an  inevitable  consequence  of 
the  outbreak  of  war.  A  great  increase  in  the  demand  for  flour  by  the  bakers  and  the 
public,  added  to  the  knowledge  of  the  trade  that  stocks  of  wheat  here  had  fallen  con- 
siderably through  the  prospect  of  an  approaching  good  harvest  in  America,  caused 
the  upward  movement  to  become  more  accentuated;  and  further  impetus  was  given 
by  the  temporary  interruption  of  shipments,  owing  to  ocean  risks.  A  scheme  of  insur- 
ance having  been  arranged  by  the  Government,  greater  supplies  reached  the  United 
Kingdom  during  September,  1914,  and  with  unusual  quantities  of  the  home  crop  also 
being  marketed,  the  price  fell  in  that  month  and  the  early  part  of  October,  1914,  to  a 
point  about  20  per  cent  above  the  pre-war  level,  the  spot  price  of  No.  1  Northern 
Manitoba  wheat  in  London  dropping  from  over  50s.  per  496  pounds  early  in  September, 
to  just  over  44s.  about  the  middle  of  October,  as  compared  with  an  average  of  about 
37s.  in  January  to  July,  .1914. 

"  The  rapid  and  prolonged  increase  which  then  began,  and  continued,  with  some 
interruption  in  February  and  March,  until  the  middle  of  RCay,  1915,  was  due  to  a  com- 
bination of  several  factors.  Probably  the  most  important  of  these  was  the  inaccessi- 
bility of  the  supplies  of  Kussia  and  the  Balkan  States,  from  which  the  total  exports 
to  all  countries  during  the  cereal  year  1913-14,  had  amounted  to  over  29,000,000  quar- 
ters, or  about  130,000,000  cwts.  The  total  imports  to  the  United  Kingdom  from  Russia 
alone,  during  the  last  three  months  of  1914,  reached  less  than  320,000  cwts.,  as 
compared  with  over  2,500,000  cwts.  in  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year, 
and  with  considerably  more  than  4,000,0000  cwts.  in  the  same  three  months  of  1913. 
With  a  subsequent  shortage  in  Australia,  a  reduction  in  the  Canadian  supplies  as  com- 
pared with  previous  years,  and  some  delay  in  moving  the  crop  in  the  Argentine, 
European  importers  became  mainly  dependent  on  the  United  States,  where  the  sup- 
plies, fortunately,  were  good. 

"  At  the  same  time,  the  heavy  consumption  of  the  armies  and  the  necessity  for 
accumulating  emergency  stocks  in  the  countries  of  the  Entente,  combined  with  the 
requirements  of  several  neutral  European  Governments  who  were  competitively 
endeavouring  to  obtain  supplies,  led  to  a  concentration  of  heavy  buying  in  America, 
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and  purchases  were  even  made  there  for  South  Africa  and  Australia.  Prices,  in  con- 
sequence, rose  rapidly,  and  early  in  February,  1916,  No.  1  Northern  Manitoba  wheat 
was  being  quoted  in  New  York  at  70  or  75  per  cent  more  than  in  July,  1914.  After 
that  point  there  was  a  slight  fall,  but  a  renewed  rise  brought  the  price  back  to  the 
same  level  at  the  end  of  April. 

"  During  the  same  period,  the  demands  made  on  mercantile  shipping  for  naval 
and  military  purposes  had  caused  a  shortage  of  tonnage  available  for  commercial 
use,  and,  consequently,  a  sharp  rise  in  ocean  freight  charges,  the  chartering  rates  for 
wheat  ships  from  the  northern  range  ports  increasing  by  over  5s.  per  quarter,  and  the 
berth  rates  for  liners  from  New  York  to  'Liverpool  by  6s.  to  7s.  per  quarter,  between 
Hay,  1914,  and  May,  1915.  The  cost  of  wheat  accordingly  rose  even  more  in  London 
than  in  New  York,  the  price  in  May,  1915,  as  shown  by  the  figures  already  quoted, 
'  being  practically  double  the  pre-war  figure." 

The  committee  then  proceeds  to  .  consider  the  unfavourable  criticism  which  had 
been  offered  by  certain  sections  of  the  trade,  concerning  the  action  taken  by  the 
British  Government  in  connection  with  its  purchases  of  wheat  at  certain  times,  and 
concludes  upon  the  whole  that  this  action  combined  with  the  transportation  arrange- 
ments with  which  they  were  associated,  were  beneficial  to  the  allied  Governments. 

Reviewing  the  situation  as  it  presented  itself  in  November  last,  the  report  says: 
"It  appears  that  owing  to  army  consumption,  to  the  necessity  of  accumulating  reserve 
stocks,  and  to  decreased  production  in  some  countries,  the  aggregate  demand  of  the 
Allies  and  some  of  the  neutral  European  States  for  imported  wheat  is  greater  than 
before  the  war.  At  the  same  time,  the  removal  of  the  Russian  and  Balkan  supplies 
from  the  market,  the  lack  of  tonnage  for  the  conveyance  to  Europe  of  the  large  stocks 
awaiting  shipment  in  Australia,  and  a  comparatively  poor  harvest  in  India,  rendered 
European  countries  mainly  dependent  upon  America  for  their  imports  during  the 
cereal  year  ended  August,  1916.  The  resulting  competition  among  buyers  in  North 
America  raised  the  general  level  of  prices  to  such  an  extent  that  even  in  June  last, 
when  the  lowest  price  of  the  present  year  was  recorded,  the  average  quotation  for  No.  1 
Northern  Manitoba  wheat  in  New  York  was  approximately  20  per  cent  above  the 
average  for  the  period  of  1914  preceding  the  war.  The  consequent  advance  in  prices 
in  this  country  has  been  accentuated  by  a  rise  in  ocean  freight  charges 
owing  to  a  general  shortage  of  tonnage,  and  also,  to  some  extent,  by 
additional  costs  of  handling  in  the  ports,  by  increased  charges  for  marine  insurance, 
by  higher  interest  rates,  and  by  the  fall  in  the  American  exchange.  The  average  price 
of  the  same  wheat  in  London,  in  June,  1916,  was  accordingly  nearly  40  per  cent  above 
the  average  for  January-July,  1914,  and  the  subsequent  rise  has  brought  the  increases, 
taking  the  average  of  October  prices,  up  to  84  per  cent  in  New  York  and  116  per  cent 
in  London.  With  an  almost  equivalent  advance  in  the  price  of  British  wheat,  much 
•  exceeding  the  rise  in  the  costs  of  production,  it  is  apparent  that  both  in  this  country 
and  abroad,  the  profits  on  wheat  farming  have  increased  considerably  during  the  war. 

"  It  has  now  become  evident  that  with  the  exportable  surplus  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  greatly  diminished,  doubtful  prospects  in  the  Argentine  owing  to  drought, 
and  a  reduction  of  over  1,500,000  quarters  in  the  home-grown  crop  of  1916  as  com- 
pared with  1915,  the  United  Kingdom  will  be  much  more  dependent  on  supplies  from 
Australia  and  India  during  the  present  cereal  year,  unless  the  Black  sea  should  be 
re-opened.    Having  regard  to  the  exceptional  situation  which  has  thus  arisen,  and  to 
the  great  rise  in  prices  during  the  last  three  months,  it  is  clear  that  special  measures 
have  become  necessary  to  safeguard  supplies  and  control  prices,  and  the  position  bas 
been  recognized,  whilst  our  investigation  has  been  in  progress,  by  the  appoint!  ■  i 
Royal  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  supply  of  wheat  and  flour  in 
dom,  to  purchase,  sell,  and  control  the  delivery  of  wheat  and  flour  on  behalf  of 
Majesty's  Government;  and  generally  to  take  such  steps  as  may  se 
maintaining  the  supply." 

As  is  known,  the  British  Government  has  recently  still  further  strengthened  its 
control  over  the  wheat  production  of  the  United  Kingdom  by  fixing  a  scale  of  minimum 
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prices  for  the  sale  of  wheat  and  other  cereals  for  a  period  of  years,  a  drastic  step  which 
is  expected  to  greatly  stimulate  production  in  this  country. 

Freight  Charges. 

Having  ascertained  that  increase  in  the  cost  of  transportation  from  America  has 
been  largely  responsible  for  the  great  rise  in  the  price  of  wheat,  the  committee  proceeds 
to  examine  the  causes  which  have  led  to  increase  in  ocean  freight  charges  generally, 
and  commences  this  investigation  by  a  table  comprising  typical  rates  on  grain  and 
certain  other  commodities  in  force  at  different  intervals  since  the  oubreak  of  war, 
with  similar  pre-war  figures,  stating  that  the  figures  are  based  only  on  such  charter- 
ing as  were  publicly  reported: — 


Ocean  Freight  Rates  for  Various  Voyages  to  the  United  Kingdom — Mean  of  Quota- 
tions reported  in  the  undermentioned  periods. 


Cargo  and  Place  of 
Shipment. 

January 
to  March, 
1914. 

January 
to  March, 
1915. 

J  anuary 
to  March, 
1916. 

April  to 
June,  1916. 

July  to 
September, 
1916. 

October, 
1916. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s.  d. 

Grain — 

New  York 

per  qr. 

1 

2 

7 

4 

15 

4 

11 

9 

9 

8 

9  4 

Philadelphia  : 

Baltimore  . 

2 

ot 

6 

2 

16 

0 

12 

1 

11 

3 

Argentina  : 

Up  river.  . . 

. .  per  ton 

13 

1 

02 

0 

144 

2 

161 

9 

152 

9 

125  0 

Down  river. 

9 

10 

65 

JO 

140 

4 

156 

4 

140 

6 

117  6 

Bombay  .  ... 

...  ii 

16 

7 

40 

0 

122 

7 

113 

0 

118 

2 

133  9 

Australia.  . . 

28 

0 

108 

4 

110 

0 

120 

0 

Provisions — 

New  York  *  . . 

per  100  lb. 

11 

1 

11 

4 

9 

8 

0 

6 

3 

6  7 

Rice  — 

Burmah,  etc 

. ,  per  ton 

22 

2 

60 

3 

167 

6 

142 

11 

150 

5 

158  4 

Cotton— 

>.  ew  York  *  . . 

.per  100  lb. 

1 

5t 

4 

8 

10 

10 

8 

0 

6 

9 

7  10 

*  Berth  rates  to  Liverpool.      f  May,  1914.      t  October,  1914. 


Subsequently  it  traces  the  progress  and  causes  as  follows :  "  Some  increase  in 
freight  charges  occurred  immediately  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  owing  mainly  to 
the  extra  risks  and  cost  of  insurance,  but  it  remained  comparatively  slight  until 
October  or  November,  1914,  when  the  rates  generally  rose  sharply  for  three  or  four 
months.  Little  further  increase  took  place  between  April  and  August,  1915,  and  in 
some  cases  a  fall  occurred,  but  there  was  another  steep  rise  between  the  latter  date  and 
the  first  few  months  of  1916.  From  February  to  June,  1916,  the  diversion  and  direction 
of  tonnage  by  the  Government  into  the  North  American  wheat  trade  brought  about  a 
fall  in  the  North  Atlantic  rates  for  wheat  and  flour,  though  some  other  Atlantic  rates 
continued  to  rise.  Since  June  there  have  been  fluctuations,  varying  with  different 
cargoes  and  voyages,  but  the  average  rates  shown  for  October,  1916,  are  very  greatly 
above  those  prevailing  before  the  war. 

"  The  main  cause  of  the  rise  is  the  severe  shortage  in  the  amount  of  shipping 
available  for  mercantile  purposes.  Such  a  shortage,  under  ordinary  conditions  of 
competitive  trade,  quickly  brings  about  an  increase  in  freight  charges.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  considerable  numbers  of  .vessels  were  seized  in  enemy  ports  or 
detained  in  the  Baltic  or  Black  sea,  and  further  losses  .have  since  been  sustained  among 
neutral  as  well  as  among  British  and  Allied  ships  through  enemy  action  added  to 
ordinary  sea  perils.    These  losses  have  been  partly  made  good  by  the  use  of  ships 
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interned  in  British  and  Allied  ports  and  by  the  completion  of  new  vessels,  but  the 
possibilities  of  further  new  construction  are  now  restricted  by  limitations  of  labour 
and  material  and  by  pressure  of  naval  requirements  in  the  shipyards.  The  effect  of 
this  is  indicated  by  the  statistics  of  new  vessels  (other  than  warships  for  His  Majesty's 
Government)  built  and  added  to  the  register,  which  show  a  fall  from  over  1,300,000 
gross  tons  in  1914,  to  less  than  800,000  in  1915.  It  is  probable  that  the  figure  for 
the  present  year  will  not  greatly  exceed  400,000  tons. 

"  The  most  important  cause  of  the  shortage  of  shipping  is  the  very  large  proportion 
of  the  total  British  mercantile  tonnage  requisitioned  for  naval  and  military  service, 
for  the  transport  of  munitions  and  other  commodities  directly  connected  with  the 
prosecution  of  the  war,  and  for  the  service  of  the  Allies.  The  withdrawal  of  the  German 
mercantile  marine  has  also  to  be  taken  into  account  in  connection  with  the  general 
shortage  of  shipping.  A  further  loss  of  effective  tonnage,  estimated  by  one  expert  to 
be  equivalent  to  a  reduction  of  about  10  per  cent  has  also  arisen  from  the  shortage  of 
labour  and  congestion  at  the  docks,  which  have  much  increased  the  time  taken  to  turn 
the  ships  round  in  port.  Some  compensating  gain  has  been  obtained  by  increasing  the 
quantities  carried  on  each  voyage,  and  by  reducing  the  number  of  voyages  made  in 
ballast,  but  the  net  result  is  still  a  very  heavy  reduction  in  cargo  carrying  capacity 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war. 

"  The  result  of  withdrawing  such  a  large  amount  of  tonnage  from  commercial  use 
has  been  to  intensify  greatly  the  competition  of  traders,  not  only  in  this  country  but 
also  in  allied  and  neutral  countries,  for  the  reduced  proportion  of  the  shipping  which 
remains  available  for  trade  purposes.  The  owners  of  the  free  ships,  being  faced  with 
a  demand  for  tonnage  in  excess  of  the  supply,  have  chartered  their  vessels  to  the 
highest  bidders,  and  freight  rates  have  accordingly  risen  from  the  competition  among 
merchants  and  shippers  for  the  available  tonnage. 

"  The  costs  of  working  the  ships,  including  expenditure  on  c<Sal,  wages,  food  for 
crews,  insurance,  repairs,  and  replacements,  have  also  risen  considerably  during  the 
war,  but  the  increase  in  freight  rates  indicated  by  the  figures  given  in  the  foregoing 
table  are  much  greater  than  any  which  might  be  justified  on  this  account,  and  ship- 
owners have  admittedly  made  much  greater  profits  than  formerly." 

After  remarking  "  The  effect  of  alteration  in  freight  charges  on  the  prices  of 
commodities  is  a  subject  on  which  different  opinions  have  been  expressed  before  us  " 
the  committee  states  "  after  considering  all  the  evidence,  the  majority  of  us  are  of 
opinion  that  the  incidence  of  increases  in  freight  charges  varies  with  different  com- 
modities and  in  different  market  conditions,"  and  illustrates  this  by  specific  cases. 

Although  the  position  as  regards  Government  control  of  shipping  has  also 
developed  very  considerably  since  the  report  was  made,  and  the  appointment  of  a 
Controller  of  Shipping  forms  a  feature  of  the  recent  steps  announced  by  the  Premier, 
the  following  review  of  the  history  of  the  Government  control  which  has  been  gradu- 
ally assumed  since  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  will  be  of  considerable  general 
interest : — 

"Before  we  proceed  to  consider  the  merits  of  any  proposal  involving  Govern- 
ment action  with  a  view  to  the  reduction  of  freight  rates,  it  is  desirable  that  we  should 
briefly  review  the  extensive  measures  of  control  over  British  shipping  which  have 
already  been  adopted,  and  which  appear  to  be  only  very  imperfectly  realized  by  the 
general  public.  It  has  previously  been  stated  that  large  numbers  of  vessels  have  been 
requisitioned  for  naval  and  military  purposes,  and  for  the  transport  of  munitions 
and  other  war  requirements.  The  '  Blue  Book '  freight  rates,  paid  for  these  ships, 
were  fixed  early  in  the  war  and  after  having  been  revised  in  March,  1915,  have  since 
remained  unchanged.  These  rates  are  considerably  below  the  market  quotations. 
Other  ships  employed  by  the  Government  to  carry  imports  of  meat  and  sugar,  and 
a  considerable  number  which  are  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  Allies,  are  also  work- 
ing at  fixed  rates  which  are  much  below  the  market  quotations;  and  their  numbers 
will  probably  be  augmented  in  the  future  by  the  provision  of  extra  tonnage  for  the 
conveyance  of  Australian  wheat. 
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Wide  powers  of  control,  which  have  gradually  been  extended,  also  exist  and  are 
freely  exercised  over  the  ships  not  actually  requisitioned.  At  an  early  stage  of  the 
war,  after  the  full  use  of  all  available  vessels  had  been  encouraged  through  the 
adoption  by  the  Government  of  a  scheme  of  insurance  against  war  risks,  restrictions 
were  placed  on  the  transference  of  ships  to  foreign  countries.  Arrangements  were 
also  made  for  the  employment  of  the  interned  German  steamers,  mainly  in  the  coal 
trade,  at  freight  rates  somewhat  below  the  ordinary  quotations,  with  the  object  of 
exercising  a  moderating  influence  on  the  market.  The  rise  in  freights  in  the  autumn 
of  1915  was  followed  by  further  action.    An  Order  in  Council  dated  November  10, 

1915,  prohibited  British  steamships  of  over  500  tons  gross  register  from  carrying 
cargo  between  foreign  ports  unless  licensed  to  do  so  by  a  committee  appointed  for 
the  purpose,  and  the  powers  of  this  committee  were  subsequently  so  extended  that 
no  British  steamship  of  more  than  500  tons  gross  (other  than  vessels  engaged  in  the 
coasting  trade)  is  now  allowed  to  make  any  voyage  without  obtaining  a  license.  At 
the  same  time  the  Requisitioning  (carriage  of  foodstuffs)  Committee  was  appointed 
and  charged  with  the  duty  of  providing  tonnage,  either  by  requisition  or  by  direction 
of  shipping,  for  the  import  of  wheat  and  flour,  the  monthly  quantities  to  be  aimed  at 
being  prescribed  by  a  Cabinet  committee  of  food  supplies.  The  operations  of  the 
Requisitioning  Committee  and  their  effect  on  wheat  prices  and  freight  rates  have  been 
referred  to  in  dealing  with  the  fall  in  wheat  prices  between  February  and  June, 

1916.  Other  committees  which  have  been  appointed  include  one  charged  with  the 
primary  duties  of  maintaining  a  flow  of  traffic  through  the  ports,  another  to  assist 
the  Admiralty  in  requisitioning,  and  a  third  (a  Shipping  Control  Committee,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Lord  Curzon)  to  supervise  and  co-ordinate  the  demands  for 
tonnage  from  the  naval,  military  and  munitions  authorities  and  from  the  Allied 
Powers.  Each  committee  contains  members  with  practical  experience  as  ship-owners, 
and  co-ordination  is  aimed  at  through  the  appointment  of  certain  members  to  more 
than  one  committee.  Further  measures  of  control  have  been  taken  during  1916  in 
order  to  reduce  the  freights  charged  by  boats  trading  across  the  .North  sea.  and  to 
fix  rates  on  coal  carried  from  this  country  to  French  ports. 

"  It  is  officially  stated  that  the  total  number  of  ocean-going  British  cargo  steamers 
of  1,600'  tons  gross  and  upwards,  now  remaining  free  to  select  their  own  voyages  and 
cargoes  (subject  to  the  restrictions  on  the  importation  of  certain  commodities),  and 
thus  obtain  the  advantage  of  the  high  freights  illustrated  in  the  table,  is  about  1,100. 
Even  these  are  prohibited  from  making  any  voyage  without  a  license,  and  they  are 
liable  to  be  requisitioned  at  any  time  if  the  necessity  should  arise.  Some  are  -till 
allowed  to  trade  between  neutral  ports,  but  these  largely  represenl  the  skeletons  of 
lines  from  which  other  ships  had  been  requisitioned  or  otherwise  placed  under  con- 
trol, and  are  performing  valuable  national  service  in  retaining  a  foreign  connection 
for  British  shipping  which  might  otherwise  be  lost,  or  be  difficult  to  regain  after  the 
war. 

"  So  far  as  any  further  control  over  shipping  in  general  may  be  necessary,  it  can 
be  readily  effected  through  an  extended  use  of  the  powers  either  of  requisition  or 
of  direction  of  ships  in  particular  voyages.  The  importation  of  wheat,  meat  and 
sugar  being  already  arranged,  however,  it  would  be  necessary  first  to  select  the  further 
articles  to  be  accorded  preferential  treatment,  and,  in  doing  so.  to  remember  that  in 
the  present  severe  shortage  of  shipping  any  diversion  of  tonnage  to  the  service  of 
the  chosen  commodities  can  be  effected  only  at  the  expense  of  other  article-,  the 
supply  of  which  would  be  reduced  and  the  prices  probably  increased.  The  use  of 
'  direction '  of  tonnage  to  reduce  freights  is,  of  course,  liable  to  the  danger  that  in 
order  to  ensure  the  desired  effect,  somewhat  more  tonnage  tends  to  be  supplied  than 
is  actually  required;  but  this  disadvantage  does  not  seem  to  us  fatal.  Since  it  is 
apparent  that  the  advantage  of  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  a  particular  commodity 
of  outstanding  importance  might  be  sufficient  to  outweigh  the  disadvantage  of 
decreased  supplies  and  increased  prices  of  other  commodities,  some  extension  of  the 
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policy  of  direction  or  requisition  of  tonnage  for  particular  articles  is  obviously  worthy 
of  consideration.  We  consider  it  desirable,  therefore,  that  special  attention  should 
continue  to  be  given  to  this  question,  that  all  possible  steps  should  be  taken  to  ensure 
a  sufficient  supply  of  tonnage  for  the  importation  of  foodstuffs  and  essential  materials, 
and  that  the  Government  should  not  hesitate,  where  necessary,  to  extend  to  other 
commodities  the  shipping  policy,  including  control  of  freight  rates,  which  has  been 
adopted  for  meat,  sugar  and  wheat.  The  difficulties  in  the  selection  of  commodities 
for  preferential  treatment,  which  must  indeed  vary  from  time  to  time,  though,  of 
course,  great,  are,  we  believe,  not  insuperable;  and  we  would  point  out  that  the  task 
of  providing  tonnage  for  necessary  articles  would  be  lightened  by  the  extension  of  a 
policy  of  excluding  non-essential  imports.  Other  practical  remedies  appear  to  lie  in 
the  direction  either  of  reducing  the  competition  for  ships — a  course  which,  we  under- 
stand, is  under  careful  consideration  by  the  departments  concerned — or  of  increasing 
the  supply  of  available  tonnage,  whether  by  new  construction  or  by  the  more  eco- 
nomical use  of  existing  vessels." 

As  the  findings  of  the  committee  show  that  the  causes  of  the  increased  prices  of 
tea  and  sugar  arise  from  similar  conditions,  and  reference  has  already  been  made  to 
these,  it  is  considered  unnecessary  to  reproduce  further  extracts  from  this  portion  of 
the  report. 

Indeed  the  committee  hold  the  opinion  that  the  same  circumstances  would  be 
responsible  for  such  advances  as  have  taken  place  in  the  values  of  other  commodities 
which  have  not  been  the  subject  of  special  investigation,  and  express  this  view  in  the 
concluding  section  of  their  report:- — 

"  In  this  and  previous  reports,  we  have  indicated  in  detail  the  causes  which  have 
led  to  the  rise  in  prices  of  the  principal  articles  of  food.  The  prices  of  nearly  all 
commodities,  of  course,  have  risen  considerably  during  the  war,  but  it  does  not  seem 
to  us  necessary  that  our  investigations  should  be  further  extended  to  articles  of  rela- 
tively minor  importance.  In  some  cases,  the  main  causes  of  increase  are  apparent 
without  detailed  inquiry,  and  where  they  consist  (as  for  example  in  the  cases  of  fish, 
butter  and  eggs)  in  the  loss  of  important  sources  of  supply  as  a  direct  result  of  the 
war,  or  where  they  are  due  to  the  advantageous  position  occupied  by  foreign  pro- 
ducers who  have  been  relieved  of  competition,  it  would  appear  unprofitable  that  they 
should  be  the  subject  of  formal  inquiry  and  report  by  this  committee." 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Acting  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  J.  Forsyth  Smith.) 

Glasgow,  April  10,  1917. 

GLASGOW  VIEWS  ON  PREFERENTIAL  TRADE  PROPOSALS. 

The  following  interesting  extracts  are  made  from  the  discussion  by  prominent 
Glasgow  manufacturers  of  the  report  recently  submitted  by  Lord  Balfour,  of  Bur- 
leigh's Committee,  in  favour  of  imperial  preference  proposals: — 

Mr.  J.  W.  Murray,  President  of  the  Glasgow  Chamber  of  Commerce,  pointed  out 
that  production  within  the  Empire  was  of  vital  importance.  The  old  system  of 
sacrificing  everything  to  cheapness  and  without  regard  to  the  source  from  which  food, 
raw  materials,  or  manufactured  products  were  obtained  must  be  abandoned. 

A  large  iron  and  steel  manufacturer  stated  that  people  should  recognize  that  the 
war — and  especially  the  part  borne  in  it  by  our  brethren  of  the  overseas  dominions — 
justified  the  sinking  of  old  prejudices  that  had  hitherto  proved  an  obstacle  to  altera- 
tion in  the  fiscal  system.    It  was  only  fair  that  some  concession  should  now  be  made 
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to  the  various  parts  of  the  Empire.  He  assumed  that  most  manufactured  articles 
would  be  embraced  in  any  scheme  of  protection  adopted.  He  was  convinced  that  pro- 
tection would  be  of  very  great  benefit  to  the  manufacturing  industries  of  the  country. 
It  would  involve  large  extensions  and  greatly  increased  output. 

An  influential  firm  of  carpet  manufacturers  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  a 
questionnaire  issued  to  the  members  of  the  Scottish  Chamber  of  Manufacturing 
Industries  in  August  last  on  the  subject  of  tariffs  and  other  measures  that  might  be 
taken  for  the  benefit  of  trade  after  the  war,  had  shown  practical  unanimity  in  favour 
of  preference  within  the  Empire,  and  also  of  special  concessions  to  Allied  countries. 

One  well-known  manufacturer  was  opposed  to  the  tariff  principle  altogether,  and 
thought  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  negotiate  colonial  preference  on  the  basis 
of  a  general  tariff.  He  referred  to  the  stimulating  effects  on  trade  with  Canada  of 
the  recent  visit  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commission,  but  thought  that  more  efficient 
business  methods  would  avail  more  than  tariff  reforms.'  He  did  not  see  what  better 
encouragement  could  be  given  to  the  increased  growing  of  foodstuffs  throughout  the 
Empire  than  a  big  price. 

A  prominent  member  of  the  grain  trade  viewed  all  tariff  proposals  very  unfavour- 
ably, as  likely  to  lead  to  a  civil  war  of  tariffs  between  the  various  parts  of  the  Empire. 

The  managing  director  of  a  large  firm  of  constructional  engineers  and  steel 
merchants  was  against  tariffs  of  any  kind  whatever,  and  believed  that  they  must  of 
necessity  raise  the  price  of  steel  in  Scotland,  and  so  render  it  difficult  to  compete  in 
the  export  of  ships  and  machinery. 

Another  prominent  business  man  expressed  the  view  that  colonial  preference, 
with  differentiating  tariffs  for  allied  countries  would  unquestionably  result  in  a  great 
diminution  in  the  trade  of  factories  in  this  country  which  had  been  organized  on  a 
world  basis. 

A  Leith  shipowner  considered  imperial  preference  an  absolute  necessity,  but 
thought  that  the  position  of  the  Allies  would  be  a  disturbing  factor  in  the  fixing  of 
permanent  tariffs. 

The  chairman  of  the  organizing  committee  of  the  Tariff  Keform  League,  welcomed 
the  report  of  the  committee  as  a  great  triumph  for  the  cause  of  inter-empire-prefer- 
ence, but  pointed  out  that  there  were  strong  forces  opposing  its  principles. 

A  member  of  the  Free  Trade  Union  reiterated  the  contention  of  his  organization 
that  preference  meant  the  erection  of  tariff  walls  under  which  the  consumer  is  charged 
in  the  interest  of  the  producer,  and  its  conviction  that  tariffs  are  not  necessary  to  the 
closer  binding  together  of  the  Empire. 
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TIMBER  IMPORTS,  CONSUMPTION   AND  STOCK. 

A  prominent  firm  of  Glasgow  timber  brokers  issue  the  following  comparative 
statement  of  imports,  consumption,  and  stocks  of  timber  in  the  Clyde  area,  January 
^  to  March  31. 


Description. 


Imports  Jan.  1 
to  Mar.  31. 


Quebec  Waney  Boardwood  (Loads). 
,t     Oak  Logs  i. 
..  Elm 


Quebec  Pine  Deals  (1  Quality;  Ptg.  Std   ~) 

Ends  ii  h   I 

„    Deals  2nd   ..  m   ! 

3rd  m 

,.     4th   ..  ..   

Planks,  Hoards  and  Scantlings  Ptg.  Std . . 
Spruce  Deals  n      »  .  .  I 

Red  Pine  Deals  .J 


St.  John  and  Lower  Port  Spruce  Deals  Std. 
u       H       ii       ii      Pine       h  . 


Pacific  Coast  Spruce  Std  

Oregon  Pine  Logs  (Loads) 

n  Planks  it 

Birch  Logs,  Quebec    n       .  .  . 

H       H     Low  Port  (Loads). 

ii    Planks,  Quebec       ..    . . 

ii       ii        Low  Port  ti 


1916 


211 


Total  of  Log  Timber  (Loads)  

Total  of  Deals,  Planks  and  Boards  (Loads). 

Grand  Total  (Loads)   


191' 


729 


1,269 


r>2i  i 


453 


247 


1,872 
6,140 


25,134 


1,896 


410 


Consumption 
Tan.  1  to  Mar.  31. 


Stock 
at  Mar.  31. 


1910.       1917.  1910 


411 
110 
440 


970 


2,179 


322 
149 


2,028 
4.280 


10,152 


4,00; 


D7 
106 
899 
217 


281 
39( 


9,143 
12.357 


49,921 


79 
934 
666 


1,579 


5,056 


1,538 
194 
1,170 


1,985 


596 
437 
493 
443 


389 
419 


10,179 
10,944 


46,294 


2,902 

128 
74 

348 

671 
81 

310 
2,996 
24 

4,632 

8,133 
116 

8,249 

360 
28 
993 
308 


820 
1,290 

3,799 


17,606 
18,501 


78,659 


19 1; 


1,661 
374 
725 

2,760 

135 
77 
394 
696 
406 
207 
3,742 
250 

5,907 

9,598 
826 

10,424 

626 
2,486 
989 
647 


761 

1,352 

6,861 


16,300 
21,271 


86,494 


Note: — The  totals  given  include  various  timbers,  furniture  woods,  etc.,  not  of  special  interest  to 
Canadian  exporters. 


ALDER  WOOD  FOR  SPOOLS  AND  BOBBINS. 


In  response  to  inquiry  from  Canada  as  to  the  possibility  of  placing  alder  on  the 
British  market  after  the  war,  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  spools  and  bobbins,  a 
number  of  manufacturers  were  consulted  both  in  the  Glasgow  and  Belfast  territories. 

The  results  of  the  investigation,  in  general,  were  not  very  promising,  many 
manufacturers  considering  the  wood  unsuitable  for  the  purpose,  and  others  stating 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  compete  with  nearer  sources  of  supply. 

One  of  the  largest  firms  of  sewing  cotton  manufacturers  in  Glasgow  writes: — 
"  We  have  made  various  experiments  with  alder  wood,  but  find  it  unsuitable  for  the 
manufacture  of  spools." 

A  Dundee  firm  of  bobbin  makers  writes :  "  Alder  wood  is  sometimes  used  for 
spools,  but  the  wood  is  too  soft  in  texture  for  bobbins.  Scotch  or  Norwegian  birch  and 
beech  are  mainly  used  for  this  purpose." 
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A  Belfast  firm  states  that  there  is  a  market  for  alder  for  use  for  rollers  in  the 
spinning-  mills,  but  the  Canadian  product  would  have  to  compete  with  Irish  alder. 

A  Glasgow  timber  firm  states  that  a  certain  amount  of  Russian  alder  is  imported, 
but,  as  it  is  a  very  cheap  wood,  it  would  be  difficult  for  a  distant  source  of  supply  to 
compete  under  post-war  conditions. 

In  connection  with  this  investigation,  several  Belfast  firms  have  expressed  an 
interest  in  the  purchase  of  manufactured  birch  spools,  for  which  there  is  a  large 
demand  in  connection  with  the  linen  industry.  Although  Government  regulations 
prohibit  the  importation  of  these  at  the  present  time,  some  business  may  be  possible, 
dealers  believing  that  import  licenses  could  be  procured  as  they  would  be  largely  used 
for  Government  work.  Interested  exporters  should  communicate  with  this  office, 
furnishing  full  information  of  what  they  can  offer. 

COAL  MINERS'  SHOVELS. 

In  further  reference  to  a  recent  request  from  Canada  as  to  the  kinds  of  shovels 
used  in  British  mines,  a  number  of  Scottish  coal-mining  firms  have  been  consulted. 
Requirements  vary  considerably.  The  following,  furnished  by  two  of  the  principal 
companies,  may  be  taken  as  representative  of  the  kinds  used,  and  of  the  present  and 
pre-war  prices: — 

COMPANY  NO.  1. 

Pre- War  Price.  Present  Price. 
Per  Doz.  Per  Doz. 


.  s.  d.  s.  d. 

Square  No.  3   18  9  35  0 

No.  4   19  6  37  6 

No.  6   32  0  42  6 

No.  8   12  6  45  0 

Round,  3.   16  6  26  0 

4   17  6  27  0 

Gunning  shovels  •.    .  .  16  0  3«0  0 

Steel  firing  shovels,  6   11  5  25  6 

7   11  9  26  6 

8   12  5  27  6 


COMPANY  NO.  2. 

No.  5  steel   diamond  pointed   shovels   10  0  20  3 

No.  4     "            "              "             "    9  9  19.  9 

No.  6     "            "              "             "    10  9  22  0 

No.  4     "            "              "             "    9  9  19  9 

No.  6     "            "              "             "   10  9  22  6 

No.  5     "            "              "            "    10  0  20  3 

No.  9     "            *«               "             "    12  0  26  0 

Diamond  pointed  square  mouthed  shovels   17  0  32  6 


The  prices  are  all  for  goods  delivered  at  the  collieries. 


SCOTTISH  FISHERIES. 

The  Fishery  Board  for  Scotland  reports  that  the  following  quantities  of  fish  were 
landed  on  the  Scottish  coasts  by  British  vessels  during  March,  1916  and  1917,  and 
during  the  three  months  ended  March  31,  1916  and  1917 :  Wet  fish,  March,  1916, 
284,925  cwts.,  value  £250,754;  March,  1917,  175,197  cwts,  value  £289,563;  January  1 
to  March  31,  1916,  674,272  cwts.,  value  £676,225 ;  January  1  to  March  31,  1917,  1,097,- 
126  cwts.,  value  £1',124,255. 
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SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  W.  J.  Egan.) 

Cape  Town,  S.A.,  March  16,  1917. 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  IMPORTS  IN  1916. 

The  trade  figures  of  the  Union  for  1916  are  now  in  hand  in  the  statement  issued 
by  the  Customs  Department  for  December,  1916,  which  also  gives  the  totals  for  the 
twelvemonth.  The  particulars  from  this  statement  show  the  gross  figures  only  of  any 
one  or  all  lines  and  a  detailed  review  of  trade  movement  to  and  from  the  Union  dur- 
ing the  year  is  deferred  until  the  annual  volume  with  its  detached  statement  makes  its 
appearance,  which  should  be  about  May  or  June  next. 


Large  Increases. 

The  totals  as  shown  in  the  December  statement  are  the  totals  of  the  imports  and 
exports  for  the  years  1915  and  1916,  which  afford  a  comparison  under  two  full  years 
of  war  conditions.  The  figures  afford  an  interesting  commentary  on  the  comparatively 
small  extent  to  which  this  country  has  been  affected,  in  its  buying  power. 

The  following  are  the  totals  of  the  imports  and  exports  for  the  past  two  years; 
the  figures  relating  to  the  export  of  raw  gold  are  not  included,  as  they  are  not  pub- 
lished in  the  trade  returns  during  the  war : — 


Imports. 

1915.  1916. 

Merchandise                                                                  £29,208,899  £38,759,262 

Articles  for  South  African  Government                          2,601,818  1,640,683 

Specie                                                                               2,022,825  785,036 


Totals   £33,833,542  £41,184,981 


Exports. 


1915.  1916. 

South  African  produce   £15,028,154  £21,419,255 

Imported  goods,  re-exported   1,831,219  2,527,028 


Totals   £16,859,373  £23,946,283 


It  .  will  be  noted  that  while  the  value  of  the  total  imports  during  1916  is  £7,351,439, 
more  than  in  1915,  the  value  of  imports  of  merchandise  has  increased  by  £9,550,363. 
This  increase  is  due  first  to  an  increase  of  imports  in  quantities  on  a  few  lines,  and 
secondly  to  the  fact  that  values  have  increased.  The  extent  of  the  increase  in  value 
is  hard  to  gauge  but  according  to  figures  quoted  in  the  report  on  the  cost  of  living  in 
the  Union,  the  average  value  per  ton  of  goods  imported  in  1913  was  £15  3d.,  whereas 
the  average  value  per  ton  for  the  first  five  months  of  1916  was  £20  6d. 

Practically  every  item  in  the  table  of  imports,  except  foodstuffs,  shows  an  increase 
in  value,  so  that  while  the  Union  was  prosperous  enough  to  pay  the  increased  price, 
it  actually  imported  in  quantity  to  a  considerably  less  extent. 
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fSome  of  the  increases  were: — 


Animals,  living  

Apparel  and  slops  

Arms  and  ammunition .  . 
Binding-  twine  and  harvest 

yarn  

Brushware  

Canvas  and  duck  

Cement  

Clocks  and  watches   .  . 

Cordage  and  rope  

Corks  and  bungs  

Cotton  piece-goods  

Cotton  hosiery  (undercloth- 
ing)   

Cotton,    all    others,  n.o.d., 

not  shawls  or  blankets. 
I>isinf  ectants  and  germicides. 
Medicinal  preparations .    .  . 

Sodam  caustic  

Total  drugs  and  chemicals. 
Electric  cable  and  wire.  .  . 
"       fittings,  including 

posts  

Enamelledware  

Wheat  

Flour  (or  meal),  wheaten. 
Total  corn,  grain,  pulse  and 

meal  

Fruit,  fresh  

"      dried,    all   other    .  . 

"      bottled  and  tinned. 

Bedsteads  

Total,  furniture  

Glass    bottles    and  jars, 

empty  

Plate  

Window  

Glassware,  n.o.d  

Glycerine,  crude  

other   

Haberdashery    and  Imilli- 

nery  

Axles,  bushes  and  springs. 
Bolts,  nuts  and  rivets..  .. 

Cutlery  

Wire  

Nails  and  screws  

Sewing  machines  

Stoves  

Tools  

H  ardware  and  cutlery,  ,n.o.d. 
Total,    hardware    and  cut- 
lery   

Hats  and  caps  

Hides  and  skins,  cattle   .  . 

"  "       sheep  and 

goats  

Hose,   conveying    .  .    .  . 
implements,  agricultural — 

Kaffir   hoes   and   picks .  . 

Other  

India-rubber,     raw  and 

manufactures  of  *    .  . 
Instruments,  mathematical 

and  scientific  

Instruments,  musical  .  .    .  . 
"  surgical .  . 

"  all    others    .  . 

iron   and    steel,    bar,  bolt 

and  rod  

Girders,      beams,  joists, 

columns    and  structural 

Shapes  


Twelve  Months  ended  December  31. 
1916.  1915. 

Quantity.  Value.  Quantity.  Value. 

  £     75,941    f  61,088 

  2,882,096    1,938,727 

  347,998    171,390 

  21,215    17,136 

  65,721    38,940 

  98,942    82,792 

48,313,384  46,743  54,839,712  42,199 

  90,669    60,196 

24,142  75,589                24,250  58,550 
784,426  31,215              786,899  29,997 
  2,877,640    1,800,972 

  1,232,815    765,554 

  49,696    48,113 

  80,951    51,581 

  133,215    112,392 

7,063,127  71,196           4,696,254  32,347 

  1,164,077    1,072,957 

  237,341    111,789 

  298,064   182,192 

  78,089    27,390 

226,321,003  1,009,932  216,665,646  989,079 

84,816,185  514,502  71,680,229  455,421 


345,430,821 

1,545,829 
286,035 


3,504,915 
6,911,035 


60,179 
26,873 


305,966 
1,333,645 


450,868 


130,969 


153,439 


1,739,502 
12,452 
39,839 
7,512 
82,438 
517,794 

183,778 
37,494 
42,342 
75,681 
99,905 

275,394 

1,227,048 
51,625 
125,661 
106,773 
51,363 
102,776 
74,707 
72,948 
178,764 
449,802 

1,395,519 
342,121 
49,900 

18,410 
82,464 

4,142 
442,476 

520,145 

6,332 
86.914 

4,844 
16,261 

46S.452 


27,750 


308,210,805 

1,914,683 
346,216 


3,606,305 
7,123,539 


147,488 
20,851 


202,390 
361,256 

147,470 
131,553 


286,366 


1,563,543 
10,902 
35,118 
8,174 
58,017 
357,812 

102,257 
30,737 
29,439 
20,389 
95,720 

267,323 

932,881 
30,395 
61,796 
77,472 
81,368 
74,236 
61,761 
58,282 
109,892 
322,612 

1,004,082 
209,667 
12,055 

5.472 
50,085 

3,996 
255,928 

325,348 

3,969 
66,113 

2,632 
12,280 

225,656 


r35 
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Some  of  the  increases  were: — Continued. 


Hoop  

Pipes,   piping   and  fittings. 

Total,  iron  and  steel  manu- 
factures   

Jewellery  

Lampware  

Boots  and  shoes  

Saddlery  and  harness.  .    .  . 

Manufctures  of  leather,  n.o.d. 

Total  machinery  

Turpentine  

Varnish  

All  other,  n.o.d  

Paper,    hanging  (wall)... 

Printing  

Wrapping  

Paper  bags  

Perfumery   and   toilet  pre- 
parations   

Saddlers'    and  shoemakers' 
material  

Sheep  and  cattle  dip  .  . 

Silk  manufactures — 

Piece-goods  

Hosiery  (underclothing). 
Made-up  articles,  n.o.d.. 

Soap,  common  

toilet  

Extracts  and  powders .  . 

Books,  printed  

Cardboard  boxes   

Typewriters  and  accessories. 

Total  stationery  and  books. 

Bicycles  and  tricycles..  .. 

Carts,  carriages  and  parts. 

Motor  cars  and  parts.  .    .  . 

Motor  bicycles  and  parts.  . 

All  other  wheeled  vehicles. 

Wood  and  timber — 

Other  unmanufactured .  . 
Flooring  and  ceiling.  .  .  . 
Other  planed  and  grooved. 
Handles    for    picks  and 

tools  

Houses,  frames  and  parts 

thereof  

Staves  

Boxes,  empty  

Manufactured,  n.o.d..  .. 
Total,  wood  and  timber. 

Woollen    cloth    and  piece- 
goods   

Woollen  blankets  and  rugs. 

shawls  

"       hosiery  (under- 
clothing)   

Woollen,   all   other,   n.o.d.  . 

Total  woollen  manufactures. 

*  Includes  tires  for  vehicles 


Quantity. 
24,448 
220,057 


5.057,020 


145, 3S6 
84,569 


2,981,(562 
1,170,108 
380,241 


5,878,021 
1,192,614 
108,858 


Twelve  Months 
1916. 

Value. 
22,678 
207,239 

1,233,065 
110,958 
66,025 
1,507,140 
7,323 
74,375 
2,127,657 
19,240 
37,976 
200,798 
41,465 
391,144 
231,649 
81,468 

108,328 

64,748 
82,650 

136,857 
4,960 
60,232 
35,344 
54,043 
5,411 
242,943 
31,233 
29,701 
867,356 
116,988 
20,092 
769,541 
162,642 
56,622 

516,857 
136,396 
12,572 


ended  December  31. 

1915. 

Quantity. 
27,918 
268,221 


  21,918 

  27,823 

371,931  -8,316 

  188,603 

  62,249 

  1,002,254 

  456,954 

  297,711 

  49,858 

  101,131 

  48,413 

  954,067 

imported  separately. 


3,548,847 


113,143 
47,819 


3,030,113 
1,098,396 
241,515 


4,933,635 
912,216 
110,145 


467,715 


Value. 
16,176 
214,369 

898,501 
63,742 
31,804 

979,438 
6,796 
53,234 
1,888,423 
14,881 
19,328 

115,589 
20,617 

169,846 
82,076 
41,806 

80,234 

47,201 
74,105 

94,035 
4,846 
47,535 
29,161 
45,027 
3,362 

214,437 
18,507 
13,086 

578,163 
71,159 
17,688 

463,427 

111,632 
43,700 

333,460 
76,651 
12,308 

14,580 

17,474 
7,582 
106,829 

40,820 
636,615 

366,642 
207,388 
30,835 

88,423 
24,184 
717,472 


Some  of  the  Exports. 

In  the  above  table  it  will  be  noted  that  with  the  exception  of  wheat  and  flour, 
there  are  many  lines  of  foodstuffs  which  are  not  shown  although  they  have  increased 
in  value,  their  imports  are  reduced  in  quantity  owing  to  embargoes  and  increased  pro- 
duction within  the  Union,  not  only  are  the  imports  less,  but  they  have  increased  in 
export  some  lines  in  quantity  as  well  as  value.  The  following  short  review  of  the 
export  table  should  be  interesting: — 
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The  value  of  the  food  and  drink  exported  from  the  Union  in  1915  was  £1,295,224; 
last  year  it  rose  to  £2,135,694,  an  increase  of  £840,470.  Included  in  this  increase  of 
over  four-fifths  of  a  million  sterling,  there  is  the  export  of  butter  for  instance;  in  1915 
this  amounted  to  96,894  pounds,  of  a  value  of  £7,478;  last  year  the  export  rose  to 
1,558,563  pounds  valued  at  £109,935.  Thus  the  quantity  of  butter  exported  last  year 
was  more  than  sixteen  times  that  sent  oversea  in  1915,  while  the  money  received  was 
nearly  fifteen  times  greater.  The  cheese  export  figures,  although  much  smaller  than 
those  for  butter,  are  also  in  the  same  direction,  having  risen  from  1,863  pounds  valued 
at  £116  in  1915,  to  25,216  pounds,  valued  at  £1,560  last  year.  In  1915  over  three  and  a 
half  million  eggs,  vauled  at  £20,798  were  exported;  last  year  the  number  was  almost 
doubled;  and  the  value  was  £36,507.  In  1916,  17,749,681  pounds  of  fresh  and  frozen 
meats  were  exported  and  were  valued  at  £356,364,  against  6,374,435  pounds,  valued  at 
£116,692  in  1915.  The  maize  figures  show  that  in  1915  the  export  was  298,765,234 
pounds,  valued  at  £631,646,  which  last  year  were  increased  to  349,205,982  pounds, 
valued  at  £877,368.  The  wool  export  has  increased  in  value  from  £5,380,031  in  1915 
to  £6,601,376  last  year.  The  quantity,  however,  has  fallen  from  170  million  pounds  to 
136  million  pounds. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  foodstuffs  in  which  there  is  a  decrease  in  value 
and  quantity  imported: — 

Reduced  Food  Imports. 

1916.  1915. 

Fresh  eggs   £       129  £  19,233 

Bacon   116,875  163,031 

Poultry  *.   858  2,329 

Tinned  or  preserved  meat   58,583  135,733 

Butter   18,517  121,994 

Sugar   50,446  115,247 

Cheese   96,170  155,466 

Such  lines  as  tea,  coffee,  or  lines  not  of  special  interest  to  Canadian  exporters 
have  not  been  included  in  any  of  the  above  statements  or  tables. 


Imports  from  British  Empire. 

There  are  only  two  countries  within  the  Empire  from  which  imports  are  less  in 
1916  than  1915.  Ceylon  exports  to  South  Africa  are  £57,118  less  and  Canada's  exports 
for  the  twelve  month  1916  are  £117,496  less.  This  drop  in  value  from  Canada,  is  very 
much  greater  in  one  line  alone,  so  that  taking  out  the  figures  of  exceptional  delivery 
from  Canada  in  1915  of  rails  for  the  South  African  Government  Railways,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  general  trade  has  actually  increased  as  there  are  many  new  lines  and 
bigger  quantities  of  others  exported  to  South  Africa  from  Canada  during  1916  than 
there  were  in  1915,  when  good  progress  had  been  made  over  previous  years.  Canada's 
exports  to  South  Africa  were  further  handicapped  by  a  shortage  of  steamers  early  in 
1916. 

Australian  local  conditions  improved  to  such  an  extent  that  her  exports  to  South 
Africa  increased  from  £458,939  in  1915,  to  £1,309,743  last  year. 

The  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  for  1916  were  £23,340,967,  an  increase 
over  1915  of  £5,654,187. 
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The  figures  of  imports  from  each  country  within  the  Empire  and  their  proportion 
of  the  total  trade  is  shown  in  the  following  table: — 


Proportion 

Proportion 

1916. 

of  Total. 

1915. 

of  Total. 

£ 

% 

!  £ 

% 

23,340,968 

57*8 

17,686,780 

58-3 

887,664 

2*2 

1,005,160 

3*3 

1,498,971 

3'7 

1,301,038 

4-3 

173,526 

•4 

230,639 

•8  . 

1,309,743 

3-2 

458,939 

1*5 

11,960 

'■'  *' 

11,700 

* 

6,282 

* 

4,440 

* 

13,560 

* 

12,099 

32 

* 

18 

* 

161 

517 

25  624 

12  917 

* 

British  East  Africa  

10,629 

* 

4',416 

* 

Egypt  

3,988 

* 

*  * 

South  West  Africa  Protectorate  .  . 

63,440 

•2 

12,158 

49,611 

•1 

46,524 

'2 

1,211 

* 

1,171 

* 

12 

39,931 

•i 

9,349 

* 

6 

* 

* 

Other  parts  of  the  British  Empire. 

126,053 

•3 

38,402 

•1 

27,563,359 

68*2 

20,836,239 

68-7 

*  Less  than  0'1  per  cent.  **  See  Foreign  countries  for  1915. 
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Imports  from  Foreign  Countries. 

The  imports  from  foreign  countries  in  1911  were  to  a  value  of  £12,838,288.  This 
is  an  increase  over  1915  of  £3,346,877,  although  the  proportion  of  total  trade  for  foreign 
countries  increased  from  31'3  to  31*8  per  cent  only. 

The  foreign  countries  which  have  made  a  decided  improvement  in  export  to  South 
Africa  are  Belgian  Congo,  Portugal,  Russia,  Spain,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Japan, 
United  States  of  America  and  Chile. 

The  following  table  gives  the  exact  figure  of  imports  from  each  foreign  country  and 
their  proportion  of  the  total  trade. 


Proportion 

Proportion 

iy  id. 

oi  x  raae. 

oi  iraae. 

<• 
i 

% 

t 

% 

1,996 

* 

7,042 

* 

29,121 

'I 

31,118 

•1 

1,0'59,086 

2*6 

359,560 

1-2 

Denmark  

88,810' 

•2 

112,607 

•4 

France  

517,113 

1*3 

595,153 

1*6 

40,143 

•1 

16,623 

* 

Other  French  Possessions.    .  . 

1,208 

* 

1,522 

* 

38,762 

*1 

119,829 

•4 

German  East  Africa  

* 

Greece  

25,989 

•1 

22,110 

•1 

Holland  

536,243 

1'3 

521,391 

1'7 

Dutch  East  India  Islands   .  . 

204,438 

*5 

178,217 

•6 

Italy  

289,715 

•7 

358,754 

1-2 

Norway  .' . 

273,389 

*7 

224,694 

"7 

55,263 

•1 

53,646 

•2 

Madeira  

3,049 

* 

4,072 

* 

171,54l2 

*4 

154,152 

*5 

Portuguese  West  Africa  .  . 

4,578 

* 

17,395 

•1 

Russia  

69,391 

*2 

32,337 

•1 

93,586 

•2 

62,788 

"2 

Canary  Islands  

898 

796 

914,693 

2'3 

466,874 

1-5 

38-7,688 

1-0 

319,177 

1*1 

Turkish  Empire  

19,762 

* 

39,621 

•1 

China  

129,001 

•3 

78,529 

•3 

555,575 

1-4 

232,774 

•8 

1,456 

* 

3,047 

* 

62,427 

•2 

62,643 

•2 

Egypt  

** 

5,303 

6,240,381 

15*4 

4,532,053 

14*9 

1,151 

•4 

1,914 

* 

166,912 

* 

315,640 

1-0 

521,246 

1-3 

492,291 

1-6 

Central  American  States  

13,917 

* 

20,291 

•1 

277.4S0 

•7 

111,185 

•4 

Cuba  

26,694 

•1 

18,272 

•1 

170 

120 

4,737 

* 

7,899 

478 

* 

2,119 

Other  foreign  countries  

10,200 

8,853 

Total,  Foreign  countries.   .  . 

.  .  12,83.8,288 

31*8 

9,491,411 

31-3 

*  Less  than  0*1  per  cent.  **  See  British  Possessions  for  1916. 
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CHINA. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  J.  W.  Ross.) 

Shanghai,  April  5,  1917. 

china's  trade  in  hides  and  skins. 

The  present  great  demand  for  leather  which  exists  in  all  the  markets  of  the 
world,  and  which  has  assumed  the  condition  of  almost  a  famine  in  some  countries, 
has  been  the  means  of  calling  the  attention  of  tanners  and  producers  of  leather  to 
the  position  which  China  occupies  as  a  source  of  raw  material  in  the  form  of  hides 
and  skins. 

China  has  for  many  years  been  a  large  producer  and  exporter  of  hides  and  skins. 
The  overseas  trade  in  such  commodities  ranking  after  silk,  tea,  seeds  and  oils. 

The  classes  of  hides  and  skins  of  which  the  trade  mostly  consists  are  the  follow- 
ing : — 

Untanned. — Cow,  ox  and  buffalo,  horse,  ass  and  mule  hides,  goat-skins,  ;  heep- 
skins. 

Tanned. — Goat,  lamb  and  kid. 

Gf  these  different  classes,  the  cow,  ox  and  buffalo  are  by  far  the  most  important, 
the  trade  in  them  at  the  present  time  being  more  than  usually  active. 

Total  Exports. 

The  export  figures  for  last  year  not  being  yet  available  for  the  whole  of  China, 
those  for  1915  can  only  be  given,  and  those  will  probably  be  found  to  have  been 
much  under  the  figures  for  1916,  when  the  returns  for  the  latter  year  are  finally 
made  up. 

Exports  of  cow,  ox  and  buffalo  skins  in  1915  were:  Piculs,*  437,395,  or  short 
tons,  29,160.    Valued  at  Hk.  taels,f  16,817,691,  or  $10,931,499  Canadian  currency. 

As  showing  the  manner  in  which  the  selling  price  had  advanced  even  in  1915 
over  the  preceding  year,  the  following  figures  are  of  interest: — 

Piculs.  Value  Hk.  Tls. 

Export,  1913   498,038  15,184,344 

1914   436,946  14,25.5,388 

1915   437,395  16,817,691 

Thus  practically  the  same  quantity  sent  abroad  in  1915  represented  an  increased 
value  of  Hk.  taels  2,600,000,  or  over  1)8  per  cent  in  advance  of  the  figures  for  the 
preceding  year,  and  the  exports  for  1913  which  exceeded  in  quantity  those  of  1915  by 
piculs  60,000  or  4,000  tons  were  of  considerably  less  value  than  the  smaller  quantity 
of  the  latter  year. 

Sources  of  Supply. 

Cow  and  buffalo  hides  are  obtained  from  all  the  provinces  of  China,  but  the 
greatest  market  is  Hankow.  This  port  situated  as  it  is  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
country,  is  the  chief  point  of  assembly  for  the  numerous  products  of  Central  Western 
China.    To  this  market  come  all  those  various  commodities  which  are  the  products 


*  Picul  1  =  133 J  pounds. 

fHk.  Tael  lr=6'5  cents  Canadian  currency  approximately  in  1915. 
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of  the  vast  westernmost  province  of  Szechuen,  as  well  as  those  from  the  mid-central 
provinces  which  go  to  make  up  what  is  known  as  the  upper  Yangtze  valley.  Ship- 
ments of  cow  and  buffalo  hides  from  Hankow  alone  in  1915  were  valued  at  Hk.  taels 
8,350,419  or  practically  50  per  cent  of  the  total  exports  from  all  the  ports. 

The  port  of  shipment  of  next  importance  to  Hankow  is  Shanghai;  following 
this  is  Tientsin  in  the  north,  and  Hong  Kong  receives  all  of  the  output  of  the 
southern  and  southwestern  provinces,  Kwang  Tung,  Kwang  Si,  Yunnan,  etc.,  to  be 
shipped  abroad  from  that  port. 

Foreign  Demand. 

The  United  States  of  all  countries  consumes  by  far  the  largest  quantity  of 
Chinese  hides  and  skins,  with  Japan  second,  and  in  1915,  Italy  third.  This,  however, 
is  partly  an  accident  of  the  war,  for  previous  to  1914,  France,  Belgium  and  Germany 
were  large  buyers  of  such  lines.  The  following  are  the  export  returns  for  1915,  which 
should  not  be  considered  quite  a  fair  index  of  the  trade  in  normal  times  as  far  as  the 
three  last  named  continental  countries  are  concerned.  The  figures  for  the  United 
States  and  Japan  are  also  abnormally  high. 

Hk.  Tls. 


Total  exports  in  1915  in  value   16,817,691 


Great  Britain   746,20*0 

France   845,531 

Italy   3,128,82(5 

Japan.   3,115,731 

United  States   6,076,573 

Canada   11,131 

All  other  countries   2,893,708 


16,817,691 


Horse  Hides. 

The  quantity  of  horse  hides  exported  is  not  great,  only  representing  in  value  in 
1915  Hk.  tls.  302,133  or  $196,386  Canadian  currency,  of  which  Japan  consumed  60 
per  cent  and  the  United  States  30  per  cent.  The  small  balance  going  principally  to 
Russia. 

Goat  Skins. 

A  large  export  trade  is  done  in  Chinese  goat  skins.  The  export  figures  for  1915 
being  in  value  Hk.  tls.  4,017,999  or  $2,611,700  Canadian  currency,  representing 
7,306,984  skins. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  Chinese  goats,  the  small  smooth  haired  variety,  known 
as  the  River  goat ;  nearly  always  pure  white,  and  the  large  long  haired  Mongolian  goat 
both  grey  and  white.  The  skin  of  the  former  is  made  into  kid  for  the  manufacture  of 
gloves,  hand  bags,  belts  and  other  fine  leather  work,  while  the  skins  of  the  Mongolian 
goats  are  used  for  hearth  and  floor  rugs,  lap  robes,  men's  fur  coats,  and  other  similar 
purposes.  The  former  are  mostly  sent  to  France  while  the  latter  are  almost  wholly 
exported  to  the  United  States. 


Total  exports  in  1915  in  value  Hk.  Tls.  4,01' 


or  $2,611,700  C.C. 


Great  Britain. .  . . 

France  

Italy  

Japan  

United  States .... 
All  other  countries. 


52,729 
272,898 

15,395 
637,079 
3,026,634 

13,264 


4,017,999  or  $2,611,700  C.C. 


Tiie  Umtttl  States  is  thus  shown  to  have  consumed  75  per  cent  of  the  total  exports 
of  Chinese  goat  skins  in  1915. 
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Sheep  Skins. 

Sheep  skins  are  not  exported  in  large  quantity,  the  principal  reason  being  that  a 
great  demand  exists  among  the  Chinese  people  for  sheep  skins  for  lining  their  winter 
coats.  In  the  very  cold  portion  of  the  country,  the  Northern  provinces  and  Man- 
churia, coats  and  gowns  with  sheep  skin  linings  are  universally  worn  during  the  winter 
months,  both  by  men  and  women.  The  Chinese  are  very  expert  at  dressing  sheep  skins 
for  ladies'  wear,  turning  them  out  beautifully  white  and  soft  for  lining  ladies'  silk 
coats,  and  they  are  much  in  demand  even  by  foreign  ladies  for  lining  evening  cloaks 
and  wraps. 

Total  exports  of  sheep  skins  in  1915  only  amounted  in  value  to  Hk.  tls.  277,762 
or  $180,54-")  Canadian  currency,  of  this  total  the  United  States  consumed  in  value 
Hk.  tls.  188,522,  or  67  per  cent.    The  balance  going  principally  to  Japan. 

Dressed  Skins. 

The  following  miscellaneous  list  of  dressed  skins  which  do  not  represent  any 
great  volume  of  trade  and  consequently  are  not  of  much  interest,  particularly  at  the 
present  time;  as  far  as  supplying  any  of  the  world's  demand  for  leather  is  concerned, 
Deed  only  be  briefly  mentioned. 

Total  exports  of  tanned  and  dressed  skins  in  value  1915: — 


c.c.  • 

Goat  skins,  tanned   $488,350 

Kid,  dressed   1,258 

Lamb,  dressed   173,358 

Dog  skins,  rugs  and  clothing   385,778 

Goat  skins,  rugs  and  mats   296,400 

Kid  skins,  dressed,  clothing   114,870 

Lamb  skins,  dressed,  clothing   88,472 

Sheep  skins,  rugs  and  mats   65,000 

Skins,  dressed,  unclassed   53,525 


In  addition  to  the  above  list  of  dressed  skins  of  domestic  animals,  an  extensive 
variety  of  furs  are  annually  included  in  China's  returns  of  exports  to  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

Preparing  Hides  for  Shipment. 

As  this  report  is  more  directly  concerned  with  the  subject  of  hides  and  skins  for 
the  manufacture  of  leather;  a  description  of  the  manner  in  which  cow  and  buffalo 
hides  are  prepared  for  export,  and  the  restrictions  and  regulations  governing  their 
shipment  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

When  a  Chinese  farmer  removes  the  skin  from  an  animal  he  covers  the  inner  side 
over  with  creek  or  river  mud,  and  spreads  it  out  on  the  grass  to  dry;  consequently 
when  skins  arrive  from  the  country  they  are  extremely  dirty  and  have  to  be  washed. 
They  are  then  dipped  in  an  arsenical  solution  for  10  or  15  minutes,  and  again  dried. 
United  States  Customs'  regulations — which  see  below — require  that  a  bichloride  of 
mercury  solution  of  1  to  1000  be  used  instead  of  the  arsenical  solution,  for  hides 
going  to  that  country. 

Hides  and  skins  are  always  shipped  in  a  dry  state  in  bales  or  bundles  of  1,000 
pounds. 

Prices  are  quoted  so  much  per  pound  according  to  quality,  and  are  graded  accord- 
ing to  weight  per  skin  3  to  6;  6  to  10;  10  to  14;  14  to  20;  20  to  24;  24  to  30  pounds. 

.  .  Present  Quotations. 

Present  C.I.F.  quotations  to  Eastern  and  Atlantic  Canadian  ports,  including  war 
risk  and  other  insurance  rates  are : — 

1st  quality  cow  and  buffalo  hides  (2/-)  2  shillings  sterling  per  pound. 
2nd  quality  cow  and  buffalo  hides  (1/9)  1  shilling  9  pence  per  pound. 

in  pieces,  packed  in  bales  of  1,000  pounds.  These  figures  are  nearly  double  those  pre- 
vailing three  years  ago. 
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United  States  Customs  Regulations. 

The  American  Consul-General  at  Shanghai  has  issued  the  following  regulations 
respecting  the  shipment  of  hides  and  skins  consigned  to  United  States  ports: — 

Regulation  1. — Hides  and  skins,  other  than  abattoir  and  hard,  sun-dried  hides 
and  skins,  may  be  shipped  from  Shanghai — 

(a)  when  disinfected  by  immersion  for  thirty  minutes  in  a  1  to  100O  solution  of 
bichloride  of  mercury;  or 

(b)  when  each  bale  is  thoroughly  whitewashed. 

Regulation  2. — Hard,  sun-dried  hides  and  shins  may  be  shipped — 

(a)  without  disinfection,  provided  each  bale  or  hide  is  distinctly  marked  giving 
the  full  names  and  addresses  of  consignor  and  consignee  together  with  con- 
sular invoice  number;  or 

(b)  after  disinfection  by  immersion  for  twenty-four  hours  in  a  l1  to  1000  solution 
of  bichloride  of  mercury;  or 

(c)  without  disinfection  if  each  bale  is  thoroughly  whitewashed. 


DEMAND  FOR  CREAM  SEPARATORS  IN  NEW  ZEALAND. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Beddoe,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  New  Zealand,  writes : — 
"  A  demand  is  setting  in  for  a  combined  separator  and  oil  engine.  It  is  desir- 
able to  produce  something  of  this  kind  now  when  labour  is  scarce,  all  the  young  men 
being  away  soldiering.  A  separator  should,  of  course,  be  advertised,  and  it  would  be 
well  to  provide  for  a  demonstrator  to  attend  country  shows  and  exhibit  the  machine 
and  explain  its  advantages  over  its  rivals. 

"  There  is  a  demand  here  for  separators,  but  each  large  hardware  importer  keeps 
to  his  own  brand,  for  which  he  acts  as  sole  agent  and  pushes  the  sale  with  his  traveller. 
To  enter  the  market  it  is  necessary  to  send  a  couple  of  samples  for  demonstration 
purposes.  Milking  generally  begins  about  September,  but  there  are  always  a  number 
of  cows  milked  during  the  mild  winter,  which  enables  dairy  companies  to  test  out  the 
machines.  Large  factory  machines  are  not  wanted  as  '  home  separation '  has  come 
to  stay.  In  November  agricultural  shows  commence,  and  machines  are  then  exhibited 
in  competition  and  the  farmers  can  see  them  work." 


EXPORT  OF  DRIED  APPLES  TO  HOLLAND. 

Referring  to  the  notice  regarding  the  export  of  dried  fruit  to  Holland  which 
appeared  on  page  1114,  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  693,  the  following  amendment  has  been 
made : — 

As  dried  apples  are  included  in  class  "  C,"  that  is  to  say.  goods  which  are  pro- 
hibited from  being  exported  from  Canada  to  all  foreign  ports  in  Europe  and  on  the 
Mediterranean  and  Black  seas,  other  than  those  of  France,  Russia  (except  Baltic 
ports),  Italy,  Spain  and  Portugal,  it  is  necessary  that  application  should  be  made  to 
the  Department  of  Customs,  Ottawa,  for  a  license  to  export  the  goods.  This  license 
is  thereupon  sent  to  the  Colonial  Office  in  London.  In  the  first  instance,  however, 
the  exporter  should  obtain  the  Netherlands  Overseas  Trust  Certificate  from  the 
importer  in  Holland  and  must  submit  the  same  to  the  Department  of  Customs  when 
making  application  for  his  license  to  export. 
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INSTRUCTIONS  RE  SHIPPING  TO  AUSTRALIA. 

In  a  letter  received  from  Mr.  D.  H.  Ross,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in 
Melbourne,  Australia,  he  says : — "  May  I  again  emphasize  that  it  is  most  essential 
in  every  instance  in  sending  quotations  to  Australia  to  give  the  outside  measurements 
of  the  packages,  especially  of  machinery,  in  order  that  the  marine  freights  may  be 
easily  computed." 


PROPOSED  SPANISH  FOREIGN  TRADE  BANK. 

(The  Anglo-Spanish  Trade.) 

The  Gaceta  de  Madrid,  publishes  a  Decree  authorizing  the  Minister  of  Finance  to 
present  to  the  Cortes  a  Bill  to  provide  for  the  formation  of  a  bank,  to  be  known  as  the 
"  Banco  Espanol  de  Comercio  Exterior,"  and  having  its  headquarters  at  Madrid,  for 
making  advances  with  a  view  to  the  extension  of  foreign  trade. 

The  operations  of  the  proposed  bank  are  denned  as  follows: — The  granting  of 
credit  to  facilitate  the  export  of  goods  of  all  kinds  and  the  import  of  raw  materials 
and  accessories  for  agriculture  and  the  national  industries ;  the  discount,  purchase  and 
sale  of  international  drafts  in  any  currency;  the  opening  of  credits  in  foreign  money 
for  operations  abroad;  the  "nationalization"  of  acceptances  and  drafts  resulting 
from  the  importation  of  foreign  merchandise;  the  establishment  of  general  mer- 
chandise warehouses  and  of  free  zones;  the  formation  of  information  bureaus  and 
commercial  museums;  the  granting  of  loans  for  guaranteeing  vessels;  and  maritime 
insurance. 

The  capital  of  the  bank  will  be  fixed  by  the  Government  and  is  to  be  not  less  than 
40,000,000  pesetas*  (1,600,000  at  par).  It  is  to  be  subscribed  either  by  means  of  a 
competition  between  Spanish  banking  concerns  or  by  public  subscription,  and  will  be 
represented  by  registered  shares  ("  acciones  nominativas  ").  The  shares  in  the  hands 
of  foreigners  must  not  exceed  one-fifth  of  the  capital  issue.  The  State  will  give  an 
annual  subsidy  to  the  bank  to  a  maximum  sum  of  5  per  cent  of  its  share  capital. 


AGRICULTURAL  TRACTORS  IN  RUSSIA. 

(British  Export  Gazette.) 

The  tractors  ordered  by  the  Russian  Department  of  Agriculture  in  the  spring  of 
1916  have  only  recently  arrived  via  Vladivostok.  The  order  was  a  trial  one  and  con- 
sisted only  of  40  tractors.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  tractors  arrived  after 
considerable  delay  and  can  be  utilized  only  in  the  coming  spring,  they  have  already 
been  eagerly  bought  up  by  different  landowners. 

The  tractors  are  sold  to  the  farmers  on  easy  terms;  the  payments  have  to  be  made 
in  three  instalments  in  the  course  of  two  years.  The  success  of  the  trial  has  led  the 
department  to  order  100  tractors,  which  are  expected  in  April.    They  will  consist  of 

*  A  peseta  =  $0*193. 
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two  types  of  tractors :  Large  ones  of  60  horse-power  and:  small  ones  of  8-10  horse-power. 
There  is  very  little  demand  for  tractors  of  medium  power. 

It  is  reported  that  the  American  tractors  demonstrated  in  the  presence  of  a  number 
of  agricultural  officials  and  crowds  of  peasantry  at  Samara  have  created  a  profound 
impression.  There  is  but  one  defect  in  the  tractors,  and  that  is  that  the  plough- 
shares are  set  too  close  to  each  other  and  in  this  way  they  are  easily  packed  with  earth. 

Ploughs  are  already  manufactured  in  Russia  in  very  large  quantities,  and  at  an 
exhibition  of  agricultural  machinery  which  was  held  in  Moscow  last  year,  remarkable 
progress  was  shown  in  the  manufacture  of  all  types  of  harvesting  machinery. 


CANADIAN  PRODUCE  PRICES  IN  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  has  furnished  the  following  market 
quotations  for  Canadian  produce  for  the  week  ended  April  4,  1917 : — 

Cheese— 

Bristol                       .    -  162/    per  cwt. 

Liverpool   160/  162/ 

London   162/ 

Glasgow    -  -  M 

Butter— 

Bristol     -  -     per  cwi. 

Liverpool     -  -  n 

London   -  m 

Glasgow   -  -  ii 

Bacon  (sides) — 

Bristol   135/    per  cwt. 

Liverpool   -  135/  N 

London                                                  ,   133/  135/ 

Glasgow   133/  135/ 

Bacon  (Cumberland  cut) — 

Bristol   -  -     per  cwt. 

Liverpool   -  130/  n 

London   -  -  m 

Glasgow   -  t  •« 

Hams  (long  cut,  green) — 

Bristol                                                               . .   -  -     per  cwt. 

Liverpool    -  130/  n 

London    128/  130/ 

Glasgow    -  -  H 


INDUSTRIAL  USES  OF  CASEIN. 

{Consul  William  H.  Hunt,  St.  Etienne,  France.) 
{United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 

Ordinary  casein  is  the  principal  albuminoid  matter  of  milk.  It  is  extracted  from 
skimmed  milk.  For  this  purpose  a  solution  of  concentrated  sulphate  of  magnesium 
is  added  to  the  milk ;  compact  flakes  are  precipitated  and  dissolved  again  in  pure  water ; 
the  product  is  filtered  and  the  casein  precipitated  by  acetic  acid. 

Thus  obtained,  this  matter  is  of  whitish  or  yellowish  colour,  insoluble  in  water 
and  alcohol,  and  soluble  in  alkalies  and  alkali  carbonates.  It  is  the  presence  of  these 
latter  in  the  milk  that  allows  the  casein  to  remain  for  the  most  part  dissolved. 

After  centrifugation  the  milk  is  placed  in  large  vats  where  the  casein  is  coagu- 
lated, either  with  rennet  or  an  acid  or,  more  simply,  by  allowing  the  coagulation  to 
form  of  itself.  Casein  coagulated  by  rennet  is  precipitated  by  sulphuric  acid;  that 
coagulated  with  an  acid  is  precipitated  by  hydrochloric  acid;  that  allowed  to  coagu- 
late spontaneously,  by  lactic  fermentation,  is  left  as  it  is. 
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According  to  the  uses  to  which  it  is  to  be  put,  casein  undergoes  mechanical  and 
physical  treatments  with  a  view  of  transforming  it  into  powder,  or  thoroughly  puri- 
fying and  drying  it  to  facilitate  its  preservation.  Very  recently  casein  was  obtained 
by  electrolysis,  as  follows : — 

In  the  middle  of  a  large  vat  full  of  skimmed  milk  heated  to  a  temperature  of  80° 
C,  a  porous  vessel  is  placed  containing  a  5  per  cent  solution  of  caustic  soda;  an  iron 
cathode  is  plunged  into  the  soda  and  a  rod  of  carbon,  serving  as  anode,  into  the  milk. 
The  two  electrodes  are  3  inches  apart.  By  sending  through  the  apparatus  a  current 
of  a  density  of  1  ampere  per  square  centimetre  (0-155  square  inch)  of  the  anode,  the 
phosphoric  acid  contained  in  the  milk  is  entirely  set  free,  and  the  casein  precipitates. 
With  a  current  of  160  amperes  under  11  volts  it  is  possible,  in  20  minutes  only,  to 
coagulate  completely  the  casein  from  100  liters  (26-42  gallons)  of  skimmed  milk.  The 
caustic  soda  can  be  replaced  by  an  equal  volume  of  skimmed  milk  derived  from  a  pre- 
ceding operation,  the  electrodes  being  disposed  in  the  same  manner.  With  a  current 
of  160  amperes  under  18  volts,  10  minutes  are  sufficient  to  precipitate  the  casein  of 
100  liters  (26  gallons)  of  skimmed  milk.  This  method,  due  to  M.  Gateau,  presents 
three  important  advantages: — 

The  production  is  greater  because  the  weight  of  casein  thus  obtained  is  superior 
to  that  obtained  by  acids  or  rennet. 

The  cost  price  is  very  low ;  the  cost  of  the  electric  power  is  less  than  that  of  acids 
or  rennet,  and  decreases  especially  when  the  current  is  produced  by  water  or  wind 
power. 

Casein  thus  obtained  contains  no  impurities;  foreign  elements  can  not  penetrate 
the  liquid,  as  the  precipitation  is  effected  by  the  electric  current  alone. 

Vegetable  Casein. 

Vegetable  casein,  which  can  be  put  to  the  same  uses  as  animal  casein,  has  been 
extracted  on  a  large  scale  from  the  soya  bean,  which  has  the  following  composition: 
Water,  12-35  per  cent;  dust  and  other  impurities,  7-90  per  cent;  dry  pods,  7-85  per 
cent;  dry  casein,  25-55  per  cent;  residues,  29-80  per  cent;  oils  and  fatty  substances, 
16-42  per  cent. 

The  beans  are  first  washed  to  rid  them  of  all  dust  and  foreign  substances,  then 
dried  lightly  in  the  open  air.  They  are  then  triturated  to  remove  the  fatty  substances 
they  contain.  This  is  done  with  the  aid  of  crushers  and  presses  such  as  are  used  for 
the  extraction  of  olive  oil.  Following  this  the  pulp  is  triturated  between  millstones 
with  ordinary  water,  and  a  milky  liquid  is  thus  obtained  that  may  be  concentrated  by 
repeating  the  operation  several  times  on  the  same  pulp.  It  is  then  clarified  by  means 
of  appropriate  filter  presses.  To  separate  the  casein  from  this  liquid  it  is  heated  by 
means  of  an  alembic  placed  in  vessels  furnished  with  agitators;  coagulation  takes 
place. 

Manufacture,  of  Galalith. 

The  most  important  use  of  casein  is  in  the  manufacture  of  galalith  (milk  stone), 
which  is  used  in  imitation  of  ivory,  tortoise  shell,  celluloid,  etc.  As  it  is  noncombus- 
tible  it  has  a  great  advantage  over  celluloid.    It  is  also  cheaper  than  tortoise  shell. 

The  manufacture  of  galalith  in  France  was  started  in  the  Department  of  Charente- 
Inferieure  about  1904.  It  had  an  auspicious  beginning,  thanks  to  the  establishment 
of  co-operative  dairies  that  brought  about  the  erection  of  a  casein  factory  beside  the 
butter  factory  of  Surgere,  Charente-Inferieure. 

Galalith  is  generally  prepared  by  moulding  and  compressing  casein  in  the  presence 
of  formaldehyde.  This  method,  however,  does  not  allow  of  the  manufacture  of  cakes 
of  more  than  25  millimeters  (0-98  inch)  in  thickness,  as  the  effect  of  formaldehyde 
does  not  reach  beyond  a  depth  of  12  millimeters  (0-47  inch).  In  order  to  obtain  thicker 
cakes  it  is  necessary  to  unite  several  flakes  with  isinglass  under  heavy  pressure. 

The  colour  of  galalith  varies  according  to  the  purity  of  the  materials  used  in  its 
preparation.  The  substance  is  translucent  and  receives  the  most  varied  tints.  It  has 
no  bad  odour,  either  in  the  raw  state  or  after  polishing.    Heated  to  a  high  tempera- 
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ture  in  presense  of  a  flame,  it  burns  slowly,  giving  off  an  odour  of  burnt  horn.  Its 
specific  gravity  ranges  between  1-30  and  1-35.  Eendered  malleable,  even  after  fabri- 
cation by  heating  to  150°  in  a  bath  of  oil  or  paraffin,  it  lends  itself  perfectly  to  the 
manufacture  of  molded  wares  that  are  ready  for  use  after  cooling  and  polishing. 

A  great  variety  of  low-priced  articles,  such  as  penholders,  frames,  purses,  and 
phonograph  disks,  are  made  of  galalith.  It  is  polished  by  rubbing  its  surface,  pre- 
viously coated  with  vaseline,  successively  with  glass  paper,  pumice  stone,  chalk,  and 
lime  or  tripoli.  Owing  to  its  isolating  properties,  galalith  can  replace  marble,  slate, 
wood,  and  fibre  in  the  making  of  interrupters  and  other  electrical  appliances.  Com- 
pressed, it  can  be  worked  on  as  easily  as  ebonite  and  is  used  for  the  making  of  plates, 
rods,  and  tubes  of  all  dimensions.  Galalith  is  also  used  as  a  chemical  fertilizer 
instead  of  short  wool  or  burnt  wool.  Experiments  have  shown  that  it  is  more  active 
after  five  months  in  the  soil  than  wool. 

Sixty  litres  (15-85  gallons)  of  skimmed-milk  furnish  1  kilogramme  (2-2046 
pounds)  of  galalith,  worth  $0.35  to  $0.53  a  pound,  according  to  its  purity  and  the 
form  of  the  manufactured  article. 

Several  different  substances  having  the  same  properties  and  the  same  origin  as 
galalith  are  known  and  manufactured.  One  of  these  consists  of  a  mixture  of  pul- 
verized casein  and  vegetable  oils;  if  gum,  rosin,  or  other  colouring  matter  and  isolat- 
ing substances  be  added  to  the  mixture,  products  similar  to  ebonite  are  obtained  and 
can  be  utilized  in  the  electrical  industry.  It  can  also  be  vulcanized.  Latchoform 
and  lactite  are  similar  products  to  galalith  and  have  the  same  applications. 

Use  of  Casein  in  Food  Products.. 

The  cheeses  known  in  the  southwest  of  France  as  caillebottes  are  nothing  but 
coagulated  casein.  As  they  have  a  tendency  to  rapid  fermentation,  they  must  be 
consumed  within  forty-eight  hours  of  their  manufacture. 

A  Chinese  factory  in  Colombes,  near  Paris,  makes  caseo-sojaine  and  other  food 
products  containing  vegetable  casein  extracted  from  the  soya  bean. 

Casein  is  the  most  easily  assimilable  of  all  proteids.  It  can  therefore  be  used 
for  increasing,  in  the  desired  proportion,  the  nutritive  value  of  food  poor  in  albumi- 
noid matter.  Very  pure  casein  used  for  this  purpose,  is  precipitated  by  acetic  acid, 
carefully  washed,  and  mixed  mechanically  with  a  weak  solution  of  bicarbonate  of 
soda. 

The  casein  biscuits  of  M.  Ligneux,  chemist  of  the  casein  factory  at  Etaulin,  are 
composed  of  flour  containing  30  per  cent  of  nitrogenous  substances  and  can  be  mixed 
with  soup,  wine,  or  coffee.  These  biscuits  are  easily  kept  and  do  not  have  a  pro- 
nounced odour  or  taste. 

Other  Uses  of  Casein. 

Animal  casein  is  much  used  in  sizing  paper  and  for  finishing  tissues.  The  finish 
obtained  is  impermeable  to  water,  especially  when  during  the  drying  process  it  is 
submitted  to  the  action  of  formaldehyde,  which  renders  the  casein  insoluble.  Silks, 
artificial  textiles,  leather,  films,  and  plastic  substances  are  prepared  with  the  aid  of 
casein. 

Another  important  prox>erty  of  casein  is  that  of  rendering  tissues  and  straw 
waterproof.  About  forty  parts  of  casein  are  mixed  with  200  parts  of  water;  to  this 
solution  is  added  a  certain  quantity  of  milk  of  lime  in  the  proportion  of  1  per  cent 
of  lime,  then  twenty  parts  of  soap,  and  2>40  parts  of  water.  The  tissue  is  immersed 
in  the  liquid,  and  when  thoroughly  saturated  it  is  dried  and  plunged  into  a  bath  of 
acetate  of  aluminium.  It  is  then  washed  in  water  at  90°  C.  and  dried.  Soya  casein 
in  a  solution  of  ammonia  is  also  used  for  rendering  straw  waterproof. 

In  printing  calico  a  solution  of  vegetable  casein  and  borax  is  sometimes  used  as 
a  thickening  agent,  and  the  colours  are  very  lasting.  The  cost  of  printing  with 
casein  is  lower  than  with  albumin,  and  cotton  goods  printed  with  the  former  have  a 
greater  brilliancy  and  more  silky  appearance. 
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PRICES  FOR  CERTAIN  CUBAN  COMMODITIES. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Manzer,  representing  the  Dominion  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce, has  forwarded  under  date  of  May  3,  1917,  the  following  market  prices  for 
certain  commodities : — 

The  price  of  potatoes  reached  a  new  high  record  in  Cuba  last  week.  Sales  of 
New  Brunswick  stock  'were  made  at  $11  for  sack  of  180  pounds,  c.i.f.  Havana. 

The  arrivals  last  week  were  10,920  sacks  and  barrels.  Of  these  Canada  supplied 
10,524  and  the  United  States  396. 

This  week  the  arrivals  were  13,571  sacks  and  barrels,  Canada  supplying  13,403 
and  the  United  States  168. 

This  makes  a  total  in  the  last  two  weeks  from  Canada  of  24,323  sacks  and  barrels. 
These  were  sold  c.i.f.  Havana  at  a  little  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars. 

In  the  last  two  weeks  3,500  cases  of  codfish  arrived  here  from  Halifax.  These 
were  sold  at  prices  ranging  from  $14  to  $15  per  cwt. 

On  last  week's  steamer  were  405  bales  of  hay  from  Montreal,  bringing  about  $40 
per  ton. 

The  value  of  the  Canadian  shipments  to  Havana  in  the  past  two  weeks  totalled 
over  $300,000. 


CURRENT  EVENTS  OF  INTEREST  FROM  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Mr.  George  Mallett,  of  Valparaiso,  Chile,  has  submitted  the  following  notes  on 
trade  happenings  in  Chile  and  Argentina: — 

"  La  Prensa  "  of  Buenos  Aires  in  an  energetic  editorial  re  the  necessity  of  closer 
international  commercial  relations  with  their  South  American  neighbours,  Chile, 
Bolivia,  and  Paraguay,  while  drawing  attention  to  the  progress  apparent  in  the  inter- 
change between  Brazil  and  Uruguay,  makes  the  following  comparisons: — 

"  The  Argentine-Bolivian  commerce  in  1912,  showed  a  total  of  $1,361,000  gold 
(Arg.).    In  1915  this  dropped  to  $870,000,  and  in  1916  this  was  still  further  reduced. 

"  In  like  manner  the  interchange  with  Chile  in  1911  was  $3,670,000,  in  1915  this 
was  reduced  to  $2,506,000,  and  in  1916,  still  considerably  reduced.  A  similar  condi- 
tion of  things  is  apparent  with  our  trade  with  Paraguay  99 .    .    .  . 

"  La  Epoca "  draws  attention  to  the  extraordinary  recent  development  of  the 
cattle  export  trade  with  Chile. 

Owing  to  the  prohibition  of  wheat  exportation,  the  price  in  Argentina  has 
dropped;  while  in  Uruguay  there  is  a  considerable  upward  tendency  due  to  the  same 
cause. 

The  prohibition  has  caused  consternation  amongst  the  corn  merchants,  but  in 
other  circles  it  is  generally  considered,  as  an  opportune  safeguard  of  the  situation, 
which  as  it  is,  will  barely  provide  food  and  seed  for  the  country.  Brazil  will  be  one 
of  the  greatest  sufferers. 

The  Director  of  Commercial  Statistics  in  Bio  Janiero,  says :  "  The  measure  will 
very  seriously  injure  the  commercial  exchange  between  Brazil  and  Argentina.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  Brazil  has  always  been  a  great  consumer  of  Argentine  produce, 
in  all  probability  Brazil  will  be  henceforth  a  client  of  Canada. 
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Patagonian  Coal. 

The  Naval  Laboratory  in  Buenos  Aires,  has  recently  made  an  assay  of  some 
blocks  of  coal,  found  in  the  southern  territory,  during  a  voyage  made  by  one  of  the 
national  transports. 

The  combustible  is  reported  to  be  of  the  same  quality  as  the  Chilian  lignite,  and 
gives  6,000  "calories." 

Exportation  of  Chilian  Produce. 

In  compliance  with  instructions  received  from  the  Hon.  Minister  of  Finance,  the 
Chief  of  the  Statistics  Department  of  the  Superintendence  of  Customs,  has  delivered 
the  following  data. 

Chilian  produce  exported  during  the  months  of  January  and  February  compris- 
ing peas,  barley,  beans,  flour,  lentils,  and  wheat,  are  as  follows: — 

Tons.  Kilos. 

Peas   801  741 

Barley   1,585  634 

Beans  (haricot)   2,210  826 

Flour   245  640 

Lentils   876  916 

Wheat   974  — 

The  figures  available  for  the  month  of  March,  are  confined  to  the  movement  in 
the  Valparaiso  Custom  House,  from  the  1st  to  the  22nd  inclusive,  the  department  not 
having  yet  received  the  returns  from  other  ports. 

These  are  as  follows : — 

Tons.  Kilos. 

Peas   .  .  296  959 

Barley  s   398  950 

Lentils   130  — 

Beans   3,028  442 

Wheat   24   

The  Mineral  Riches  of  Chile. 

Senor  Oscar  Viel,  President  of  the  Chilian  National  Congress,  recently  published 
a  treatise  on  the  high-grade  iron  ores  of  the  world,  in  which  after  comparing  supplies 
of  iron  ore  in  different  countries  he  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  eliminating  the 
high-grade  ores  of  Sweden,  the  export  of  which  is  now  prohibited,  and  the  high-grade 
ores  of  Brazil  which  are  so  far  from  the  seaboard,  that  he  does  not  consider  them 
economically  available.  Chile  possesses  eight-tenths  of  the  remaining  supplies  of 
high-grade  iron  ores  known  to  exist  in  the  world. 

"  The  Chilian  deposits,  which  amount  as  we  have  stated  to  TS6  million  tons,  arc 
distributed  as  follows:  Tofo,  45  millions,  with  60  to  69  per  cent;  Algarrobo,  100 
millions,  with  60  to  69  per  cent;  Zapallo  and  Pleito,  199  millions,  with  64  per  cent; 
Cerro  Negro,  224  millions,  with  68  per  cent ;  Llano  de  Cristales,  89  millions,  with  68 
per  cent;  Cortadera,  129  millions,  with  68  per  cent. 

"  Of  the  above-mentioned  the  '  Bethlehem  Steel  Company '  are  renting  the  Tofo 
mines,  from  the  French  company  ( Altos  Hornos  de  Corral.'  At  the  time  of  the 
stipulation  of  the  contract,  it  was  estimated  that  45  million  tons  existed,  and  the 
lease  was  fixed  at  thirteen  years,  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company  to  pay  a  rent  of 
13,875,000  francs,  and  a  royalty  of  50  cents  per  ton,  on  all  minerals  extracted,  on  a 
working  basis  of  three  and  a  half  million  tons  a  year.  In  thirteen  years  this  would 
amount  to  22,750,000  francs. 

"  Altogether  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company  will  have  to  pay  to  the  French 
company,  in  rent  and  royalty,  some  36,625,000  francs. 

"  The  deposits  of  Zapallo,  Pleito,  Cerro  Negro,  Llano  de  Cristales,  and  Cortadera 
represent  six-tenths  of  the  existing  high-grade  ores. 

"  These  deposits  were  on  the  point  of  being  sold,  when  the  European  war  broke 
out  and  paralyzed  all  further  transactions,  which  are  accordingly  left  pending.', 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  MONTHLY  REPORT  FOR  JANUARY,  1917. 

The  Monthly  Eeport  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  for  October, 
which  is  just  issued,  and  which  will  be  supplied  on  application  to  the  King's  Printer, 
Ottawa  (price,  20  cents),  contains  tables  giving  details  of  the  trade  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Peru  during  the  latest  years  for  which  statistics  are  available.  Com- 
parisons of  the  trade  of  each  of  these,  countries  during  preceding  years  are  also  given. 
These  statistics  are  summarized  in  the  introduction  to  the  same  report,  which  reads  in 
part  as  follows: — 

TRADE  OF  PERU,  1915. 

Statistical  tables  respecting  the  foreign  commerce  of  Peru  during  the  calendar 
year  1915  will  be  found  on  pages  1097  to  1100  of  this  report.  From  these  tables  it  will 
be  noted  that  the  total  trade  in  1915  amounted  to  £17,218,615  (Peruvian  £  =  $4.87),  as 
compared  with  a  total  trade  in  1914  of  £13,505,720,  showing  an  increase  during  the 
year  of  £3,622,895.  This  increase  was  confined  to  the  exports,  as  the  imports  in  1915 
were  less  than  for  any  year  during  the  past  four  years.  The  imports  in  1915  were 
valued  at  £3,095,544,  and  the  exports  at  £14,123,071,  showing  a  decrease  in  the  imports, 
compared  with  1914  of  £1,732,386,  and  an  increase  in  the  exports  of  £5,355,281.  For 
some  years  the  balance  of  trade  has  been  in  favour  of  Peru,  the  excess  of  exports  over 
imports  in  1914  amounting  to  £3,939,860,  and  in  1915  to  £11,027,527.  During  the 
year  1915  about  46  per  cent  of  the  total  trade  of  Peru  was  with  the  United  States,  the 
imports  from,  amounting  to  48  per  cent  and  the  exports  to,  45  per  cent. 

The  imports  into  Peru  in  1915  were  valued  at  £3,095,544,  as  against  an  importation 
in  1914  of  £4,827,930,  a  decrease  during  the  year  of  £1,732,386,  or  about  33  per  cent. 
From  1914  to  1915  the  imports  from  the  following  countries  show  decreases:  United 
States,  £1,570,722  to  £1,488,233;  United  Kingdom,  £1,338,552  to  £662,546;  Italy, 
£201,632  to  £157,831;  Germany,  £647,003  to  £95,676;  France,  £155,974  to  £89,066;  Spain, 
£62,547  to  £45,133;  and  Belgium  £274,595  to  £30,316.  During  the  same  period  the 
imports  from  the  following  countries  show  increases:  Hong  Kong,  £129,274  to  £181,- 
.  947;  Chile,  £89,617  to  £94,389;  British  India,  £55,754  to  £87,409;  Netherlands,  £23,151 
to  £45,680;  Argentina,  £1,935  to  £21,719  ;  and  Japan,  £12,462  to  £18,383.  The  imports 
from  Canada  were  valued  at  £108. 

The  largest  import  into  Peru  in  1915  consisted  of  comestibles  and  colonial  produce 
of  a  value  of  £622,286  of  which  the  United  Kingdom  was  credited  with  supplying 
£48,008  and  the  United  States  £313,350.  The  next  largest  importation  was  tools, 
ships'  stores,  machines,  and  vehicles,  value  £364,548.  The  imports  under  this  heading 
from  the  United  Kingdom  amounted  to  £78,751  and  from  the  United  States  to 
£239,009.  Metals  and  manufactures  of  made  up  the  third  largest  import  of  a  value  of 
£346,435.  The  imports  of  metals  from  the  United  Kingdom  were  valued  at  £70,357, 
and  from  the  United  States  at  £236,099.  The  fourth  largest  importation  was  made 
up  of  cotton  and  manufactures  of,  valued  at  £291,995.  Cotton  imports  from  the 
United  Kingdom  amounted  to  £158,349  and  from  the  United  States  to  £41,183.  The 
next  largest  import  was  composed  of  stones,  earths,  ceramic  ware,  and  crystal,  valued 
at  £209,751.  The  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  under  this  heading  were  valued 
at  £63,428,  and  from  the  United  'States  at  £90,293.  The  imports  under  the  heading 
of  wood  and  manufactures  were  valued  at  £208,887,  of  which  the  United  Kingdom  was 
credited,  with  supplying  £32,957,  the  United  States,  £149,716,  and  Canada  £108.  The 
imports  of  colouring  materials,  varnishes,  bitumen,  and  gums  amounted  to  £146,917. 
The  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  of  colouring  materials,  varnishes,  etc., 
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amounted  to  £18,234  and  from  the  United  States  to  £108,214.  Under  the  heading  of 
medicinal  and  pharmaceutical  products  the  imports  were  valued  at  £120,167.  The 
imports  of  medicinal  and  pharmaceutical  products  from  the  United  Kingdom  were 
valued  at  £19,773,  and  from  the  United  States  at  £69,610.  Paper,  cardboard,  and 
stationery  made  up  the  next  principal  class  of  a  value  of  £114,521.  The  imports 
under  this  class  from  the  United  Kingdom  amounted  to  £12,640  and  from  the  United 
States  to  £53,838.  For  further  information  respecting  the  imports  into  Peru,  see 
Table  No.  2,  page  109'8,  Monthly  Report,  January,  1917. 

From  1914  to  1915  the  exports  from  Peru  increased  from  £8,767,790  to  £14,123,071, 
an  increase  in  one  year  of  £5,355,281.  The  exports  to  the  United  States  increased 
from  £3,046,591  to  £6,390,282;  to  the  United  Kingdom  from  £3,274,097  to  £3,621,624; 
to  Chile  from  £1,282,140  to  £2,893,245;  to  Spain  from  £2,438  to  £316,831;  to  Bolivia 
from  £86,485  to  £187,486;  to  British  India  from  £1,076  to  £121,535;  to  Panama  from 
£9,481  to  £120,800;  to  Norway  from  nil  to  £60,982;  and  to  Australia  from  nil  to 
£56,669;  while  the  exports  to  France  decreased  from  £152,844  to  £81,981;  to  Ecuador 
from  £73,258  to  £60,842;  to  Germany  from  £328,971  to  nil;  to  Canada  from  £193,926 
to  nil;  and  to  Belgium  from  £81,659  to  nil. 

The  principal  articles  exported  from  Peru  in  1914  and  1915,  with  portions  sent 
to  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  in  1915  were  as  follows: — 


Exports 

in  1915  to 

Total 

Exports. 

United 

United 

Articles  Exported. 

1914. 

1915. 

Kingdom. 

States. 

£2,632,60-9 

£5,552,990 

£1,114,296 

£1,371,467 

1,247,244 

2,095,001 

2,095,001 

1,405,220 

1,266,574- 

1,0-78,618 

173,680 

Bars  of  copper,  silver,  and  gold .  .  . 

215,090 

1,06-5,101 

33 

1,065,068 

507,559 

598,392 

437,721 

159,789 

416,503 

5-65,155 

157,590 

228,8:85 

614,318 

519,230 

400,981 

68,299 

247,138 

447,424 

15 

214,051 

183,402 

183,402 

62,772 

161,524 

181,334 

159,949 

37,055 

98,533 

149,849 

41,030 

108,160 

For  further  details  relative  to  the  exports  from  Peru,  see  table  No. 

3,  page  1099. 

TKADE  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM,  1915. 

The  attention  of  those  interested  in  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United 
Kingdom  is  directed  to  the  statistical  tables  to  be  found  on  pages  1101 
to  1112  of  the  Monthly  Report  for  January,  1917.  From  a  study  of  these  tables 
it  will  be  observed  that  the  total  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom 
during  the  year  ended  December  31,  1915S  were  valued  at  £851,893,350  (£  =  $4.87), 
compared  with  £696,635,113  in  1914,  whilst  the  total  exports  amounted  to 
£483,930,629,  as  against  £525,195,523  in  the  previous  year  1914,  showing  an  increase 
in  the  imports  of  £155,258,237,  but  a  decrease  in  the  exports  of  £42,264,894.  The 
imports  during  the  year  1915  were  greater  than  for  any  year  during  the  past  four 
years,  while  the  exports  were  less.  That  the  interchange  of  goods  between  the  United 
Kingdom  and  other  parts  of  the  Empire  increa'ses  more  rapidly  than  with  foreign 
countries  is  clearly  indicated  from  the  fact  that  from  1905  to  1915  the  imports  from 
British  countries  increased  from  £126,651,897  to  £271,825,227,  an  increase  of  about 
114-7  per  cent;  whilst  the  imports  from  foreign  countries  increased  from  £438,368,020 
to  £580,068,123,  an  increase  of  only  32-3  per  cent.  During  the  same  period  the  exports 
to  British  countries  of  British  and  Irish  produce  increased  from  £114.217,443  to 
£148,419,684,  an  increase  of  about  30-0  per  cent;  whilst  the  exports  to  foreign  coun- 
tries increased  from  £215,599,171  to  £236,448,764,  an  increase  of  only  9-7  per  cent 
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The  total  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1915  were  valued  at  £851,893,350, 
as  compared  with  £696,635,113  in  the  previous  year  1914,  an  increase  during  the  year 
of  £155,25S,237,  or  about  22-3  per  cent.  From  1914  to  1915  the  imports  from  the 
United  States  increased  from  £138,575,284  to  £237,773,576;  from  Argentina  from 
£37,209,290  to  £63,876,814;  from  British  India  from  £43,348,176  to  £62,213,614;  from 
Australia  from  £36,852,879  to  £45,190,148;  from  Canada  from  £31,484,638  to 
£40,988,851;  from  New  Zealand  from  £22,994,319  to  £30,407,581;  from  Egypt  from 
£17,096,154  to  £21,981,363;  from  Sweden  from  £14,124,270  to  £19,801,659;  from  Spain 
from  £14,114,182  to  £18,864,493;  from  Straits  Settlements  from  £13,821,381  to- 
£16,570,930;  from  Switzerland  from  £10,064,436  to  £15,251,744;  from  Norway  from 
^7,701,806  to  £13,690,481;  from  Java  from  £11,651,771  to  £12,224,673;  from  Ceylon 
from  £8,084,791  to  £12,197,417;  from  British  South  Africa  from  £11,056,623  to 
£  11, 463,498;  from  Italy  from  £8,699,496  to  £11,258,452;  from  Chile  from  £5,347,456 
to  £9,585,247;  from  British  West  Indies  from  £5,990,731  to  £9,537,590;  from  Japan 
from  £4,105,214  to  £9,379,432;  from  Brazil  from  £7,978,632  to  £8,256,879;  and  from 
Cuba  from  £4,346,842  to  £8,240,109.  On  the  other  hand  the  imports  from  France 
decreased  from  £37,774,178  to  £31,427,740;  from  the  Netherlands  from  £24,310,821  to 
£23,418,757;  from  Denmark  from  £25,376,023  to  £22,569,927;  from  Bussia  from 
£28,092,527  to  £21,424,998;  from  Belgium  from  £16,105,820  to  £1,577,804;  from 
Germany  from  £47,049,343  to  £200,880;  and  from  Austria-Hungary  from  £4,421,712 
to  £48,531. 

The  increase  in  the  imports  of  £155,258,237  from  1914  to  1915  was  made  up 
principally  of  increased  importations  of  bacon,  £18,225,568  to  £25,441,460;  beef,  fresh, 
£19,060,371  to  £25,839,544;  beef,  preserved,  £4,239,576  to  £10,318,953;  butter,  £24,014,276 
to  £27,022,745;  caoutchouc  and  gutta-percha  £16,464,917  to  £20,359,424;  carriages, 
motor  vehicles,  and  parts,  £6,991,635  to  £9,108,934;  chemical  products,  £4,180,400  to 
£7,493,134;  cheese,  £7,966,162  to  £11,107,100;  cocoa,  raw,  £2,487,937  to  £5,931,928; 
cotton,  raw  £55,350,626  to  £64,671,623;  dyeing  or  tanning  stuffs,  £3,949,264  to 
£10,086,018;  flax,  hemp,  and  jute,  unmanufactured,  £14,146,679  to  £19,443,410;  hams, 
£.">,063,078  to  £5,280,316;  leather,  unmanufactured,  £11,683,176  to  £15,659,726;  maize, 
£11,760,912  to  £18,901,825;  mutton,  fresh,  £11,410,310  to  £13,872,141;  metals  and  ores, 
£55,412,621  to  £72,086,535 ;  oats,  £4,674,417  to  £8,488,539 ;  oils,  £22,039,351  to  £25,283,- 
016;  rice,  £2,575,945  to  £5,341,679;  tea,  £14,228,792  to  £19,585,575;  wheat,  £44,734,079 
to  £57,306,499;  wheat  flour,  £5,549,048  to  £8,310,853;  wood,  sawn,  £14,952,951  to 
£21,950,587 ;  and  wool,  raw,  £33,308,145  to  £43,456,205. 

For  further  information  respecting  the  classes  of  goods  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom,  with  portions  received  from  Canada  and  the  United  States,  during  the 
years  1913,  1914  and  1915  see  Table  No.  2  page  1106,  of  the  Monthly 
Report  for  January,  1917.  The  principal  imports  from  Canada  in  1915,  with 
increase  or  decrease  compared  with  1914,  were  as  follow:  apples,  raw, 
$601,079,  decrease  £5,825;  bacon,  £3,324,511,  increase  £2,100,049;  barley,  £353,093, 
decrease  £243,557;  beef,  fresh,  £231,965,  increase,  £231,943;  beef,  preserved,  £503,021, 
increase,  £458,262;  carriages,  motor  vehicles,  and  parts,  £283,648,  increase,  £273,940; 
cheese,  £5,241,789,  increase  £1,215,839 ;  eggs,  £584,234,  increase  £350,720;  fish,  £1,886,014, 
increase  £385,150;  hams,  £418,112,  increase  £200,298;  lard,  £195,490,  increase  £57,773; 
leather,  unmanufactured,  £822,793,  increase  £450,592;  machinery,  £175,140,  increase 
£65,744;  metals  and  ores,  £1,599,032,  increase  £969,374;  oatmeal  £275,980,  decrease 
£14,284;  oats,  £214,431,  decrease,  £420,297;  oilcake,  £107,340,  increase,  £51,520;  paper, 
£101,812,  increase  £43,050;  seeds,  £34,211,  decrease  £237,501;  skins  and  furs,  £36,436, 
decrease,  £162,405;  sugar  and  molasses,  £38,908,  increase  £13,232;  wheat,  £12,625,344, 
decrease  £31,092,651;  wheat  flour  £2,735,137,  increase  £945,754;  wood  and  timber, 
£5,581,544,  increase  £2,351,382 ;  and  wood-pulp,  £120,737,  decrease  £139,091. 

The  total  exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  in  1915  amounted  to  £483,930,629, 
as  against  an  exportation  in  1914  of  £526,195,523  and  in  1913  of  £634,820,326,  a 
decrease  compared  with  1014  of  £42,264,894,  or  8-0  per  cent,  but  compared  with  1913 
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a  decrease  of  £150,889,697,  or  28-8  per  cent.  The  total  exports  to  the  United  States 
from  1914  to  1915  decreased  from  £64,039,675  to  £56,513,858 ;  to  British  India  from 
£63,835,114  to  £46,899,202;  to  Australia  from  £37,088,720  to  £31,868,326;  to  British 
South  Africa  from  £21,220,246  to  £20,624,007;  to  Canada  from  £20,499,607  to  £16,032,- 
630;  to  Argentina  from  £15,080,668  to  £12,111,170;  to  New  Zealand  from  £10,429,241 
to  £10,118,728;  to  China  from  £13,137,032  to  £8,621,752;  to  British  West  Africa 
irom  £7,338,308  to  £6,406,210;  to  Brazil  from  £6,601,211  to  £5,580,416;  to  Java  from 
£5,392,004  to  £5,313,076;  and  to  Straits  Settlements  from  £4,627,020  to  £3,817,667. 
The  exports  to  Belgium  during  the  same  period  decreased  from  £13,252,681  to  £235,- 
161;  to  Germany  from  £36,431,273  to  nil;  and  to  Austria-Hungary  from  £36,431,273 
to  nil.  On  the  other  hand,  the  exports  to  the  Netherlands  increased  from  £13,912,586 
to  £17,627,236;  to  Russia  from  £21,792,186  to  £24,897,288;  to  Italy  from  £13,912,586 
to  £17,627,23-6;  to  Denmark  from  £7,160,182  to  £11,874,890;  to  Sweden  from  £9,029,- 
408  to  £10,160,384;  to  Norway  from  £7,177,258  to  £9,351,946;  and  to  Spain  from 
£7,142,061  to  £7,453,456. 

The  decrease  in  the  exports  of  British  and  Irish  produce  from  the  United  King- 
dom from  1914  to  1915  of  £45,852,90<9  was  made  up  chiefly  of  decreased  exports  of 
apparel,  £9,297,866  to  £7,351,879;  carriages,  motor  vehicles  and  parts,  £lf,209,881  to 
£6,407,547;  coal,  coke,  and  patent  fuel,  £42,202,128  to  £38,824/223;  cotton  goods 
£90,310,213  to  £74,767,453;  cotton  yarn,  £11,972,336  to  £10,314,904;  fish,  £3,757,853 
to  £1,469,851;  iron  and  steel  wares,  £41,667,830  to  £40,216,196;  machinery  and  mill 
work,  £31,363,093  to  £19,354,537;  ships  and  boats,  £6,932,554  to  £1,692,661;  wool, 
£7,164,208  to  £5,392,935;  and  woollen  yarn,  £5,341,967  to  £3,189,9(56.  The  only  articles 
of  exportation  to  show  substantial  increases  were:  arms  and  ammunition,  £4,800,937 
to  £6,611,558;  chemical  products  and  dyestuffs,  £9,356,155  to  £11,512,258;  oils  £4,112,- 
749  to  £5,579,114;  parcels  by  post,  £7,100,520  to  £13,929,280;  and  woollen  goods, 
£22,790,396  to  £27,862,462. 

For  details  of  the  articles  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom,  with  portions  sent 
to  Canada  and  the  United  States,  during  the  years  ended  December  31,  1913,  1914,  and 
1915,  see  table  No.  3,  page  1110,  Monthly  Report,  January,  1917. 


A  BRITISH  TEXTILE  AND  MEN'S  AND  WOMEN'S  WEAR  INDUSTRIES 

EXHIBITION  IN  MOSCOW. 

(Kelly's  Monthly  Trade  Review.) 

All  business  experts  are  agreed  that  if  from  various  causes  they  cannot  get  cus- 
tomers to  come  to  see  their  goods  and  so  become  potential  buyers,  then  the  goods  must 
be  taken  to  them.  That  is  the  underlying  educational  business  principle  of  all  trade 
exhibitions.  The  Board  of  Trade  and  the  leading  chambers  of  commerce  at  home  and 
abroad  have  acclaimed  the  right  kind  of  industries  exhibition — that  without  the  ele- 
ment of  pleasure  in  it.  The  right  type  is  seriously  effective,  conveys  ideas,  interests, 
excites  curiosity,  arouses  admiration  and  compels  ultimate  purchase. 

Having  once  agreed  that  the  German  outstripped  us  in  the  race  for  the  world's 
customers,  we  look  around  to  consider  the  gigantic -markets  which  he  had  enmeshed 
or  was  enmeshing  in  August,  1914,  and  from  which  he  is  now  wholly  or  in  great  part 
Ejected.  Of  these  none  is  more  prolific  in  possibilities  for  British  trade  than  Russia. 
!Before  the  war  Germany  largely  clothed  the  Muscovite  Empire  and  supplied  vast 
quantities  of  textile  goods. 

It  should  be  our  object  to  take  t}ie  best  of  our  goods  to  the  centre?  of  Tuis>ia  and 
to  ask  the  friendly  millions  of  her  people  to  buy  the  higher  cla>?  and  more  suitable 
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goods  we  suggest  she  will  prefer  to  the  German  productions  after  the  war.  To  do  that 
effectively  representative  exhibitions  are  eminently  necessary. 

Russian  business  men  are  attracted  by  the  exhibition.  Its  simplicity  appeals  to 
them.  They  grasp  the  root  principle  readily,  for  Russia  is  a  country  where  exhibitions 
are  familiar.  In  the  three  years  before  the  war  are  recalled  the  printing  exhibition, 
the  international  automobile  exhibition,  the  Kieff  All-Russian  industrial  and  trading 
exhibition,  the  Rostov-on-Don  agricultural  and  industrial  exhibition,  the  international 
exhibition  of  lighting,  heating  and  gas  apparatus,  together  with  international  con- 
gresses of  high  importance.  Moreover,  "  fairs,"  which  retain  much  of  their  importance 
as  the  leading  means  of  exchange  and  distribution  in  many  parts  of  Russia,  are  the 
forerunners  of  the  more  highly-organized  exhibitions  taken  from  the  west.  These 
fairs  have  an  extraordinary  influence  on  Russian  trade  and  business  as  a  whole. 
Nothing  in  Western  Europe  can  be  compared  with  them;  nothing  in  the  east  can 
boast  of  so  extended  an  area  of  influence.  They  are  exhibitions  for  business  at  the 
bases. 

All  Russians  of  high  business  standing  are  agreed  that  as  an  advertisement  for 
the  newly-established  or  prospective  manufacturer  the  fair  in  Russia  has  no  equal. 
Over  and  above  all,  it  ranks  as  a  first-rate  inquiry  bureau.  The  Russian  merchant  and 
trader  are  educated  by  a  widespread  national  custom  in  the  valuable  possibilities  of 
the  exhibitions  and  fair.  The  Germans  knew  and  took  advantage  of  that.  Periodically 
they  utilized  the  enormous  gatherings  of  business  men  at  fairs  and  built  up  an  enor- 
mous trade,  while  the  United  Kingdom  and  its  industrial  capacity  were  left  far  behind. 
The  percentages  of  the  total  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  Germany  into 
Russia  since  1827,  when  Russian  trade  returns  were  first  compiled  in  their  present 
form,  tell  the  story  of  the  German  industrial  invasion  of  Russia : — 

1827-39.     1840-50.     1851-57.  1858-68.     1869-77.  1  878-90.1891-19OO. 

Per  cent.  Per  cent.  Per  cent.  Per  cent.  Per  cent.  Per  cent.  Per  cent. 
From  United  Kingdom..    ..     32*1           27'5           21              28*1           27*3  25  22 

From  Germany   17*9  16  28*5  3'0'6  41*2  38  31-5 

During  this  century  until  war  began  Germany  continued  to  bound  forward  in 
Russia.    Take  as  an  example  imported  goods  under  two  important  headings  alone: — 

Imports  from    Imports  from 


Total 

Imports. 

United 

Kingdom.  Germany. 

1911. 

1912. 

1910 

.  1911. 

1910.  1911 

Textiles — 

Roubles. 

Roubles. 

p.c. 

p.c. 

p.c.  p.c. 

Raw  materials  and  manufactures. 

281,300,000 

25>0,400,000 

14 

14'6 

33  38*2 

Clothing — 

Buttons,  beads,  haberdashery,  etc. 

15,100,'000 

15,200,000 

2 

2 

73  78'7 

To  consider  these  two  classes  of  goods  in  closer  detail,  Russian  official  returns 
are : — 


From 

England. 

From  Germany. 

1911. 

1912. 

1911. 

1912. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Cotton  goods  

8*2 

77 

76-8 

13'3 

76-5 

78 

Silk  goods  

2*1 

73-6 

80 

Linen,  hemp,  jute  goods  

  10*5 

15'7 

3i2*7  ' 

32-4 

Knitted  goods  and  embroidery  

  0-5 

0-6 

94 

93 

Such  figures  should  make  every  British  producer,  manufacturer  and  merchant 
think  furiously,  for  "  industrial  England  "  was  absolutely  outclassed — before  the  war. 
What  an  enormous  trade  opportunity  has  therefore  been  opened  up  by  the  great  con- 
flict and  the  elimination  of  Germany  for  British  textiles  and  clothing  of  every  descrip- 
tion in  the  Russian  Empire! 

That  opportunity  has  been  recognized  by  a  number  of  our  leading  British  manu- 
facturers who,  knowing  that  unity  is  strength,  have  now  definitely  arranged  for  the 
holding  of  a  wholesale  trade  exhibition  in  Russia  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  con- 
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elusion  of  the  war.  The  exhibition  will  be  held  at  Moscow,  and  will  be  limited  to  the 
textile  and  men's  and  women's  wear  industries  and  confined  to  British  firms. 

Moscow  is  centrally  situated  and  is  well  served  by  railways.  It  is  a  peculiarly 
suitable  place  for  such  an  exhibition,  as  it  is  the  pivot  of  many  textile  industries. 
An  influential  Moscow  cotton  committee  includes  manufacturers  and  merchants  in 
touch  with  many  parts  of  the  Empire.  In  the  Moscow  district  alone  75  per  cent  of  the 
{Russian  silk  industry  is  carried  on,  while  the  flax  and  woollen  mills  are  of  great 
promise.  In  going  to  Moscow  with  their  wares  from  Great  Britain,  the  British  manu- 
facturer and  merchant  therefore  enter  a  field  where  there  is  not  only  the  widest  oppor- 
tunity for  business,  but  one  in  which  enormous  interest  will  be  aroused. 

Promises  of  support  have  already  been  obtained  from  the  Lord  Mayors  of  Moscow 
and  Petrograd,  as  well  as  from  many  prominent  Russian  merchants.  A  committee 
has  been  formed  in  Moscow  to  give  local  support  to  the  undertaking,  and  suitable 
buildings  are  now  being  arranged  for.  Such  a  novel  and  timely  British  enterprise 
has  met  with  general  approval  and  will  receive  very  strong  local  support. 

This  Russian  trade  exhibition  will  be  run  under  two  special  features : — 

(1)  The  exclusion  of  the  general  public. 

(2)  The  issuing  of  season  tickets  free  of  charge  to  all  the  leading  buyers  through- 
out the  Russian  Empire  (European,  as  well  as  Asiatic). 

The  Moscow  exhibition  will  be  the  first  of  a  series  which,  later,  will  include 
important  centres  like  Petrograd,  Nijni-Novgorod,  Kieff,  Odessa,  and  all  the  important 
cities  of  Russia,  thereby  continually  displaying  British  manufactures  in  the  textile 
line  to  the  Russian  public.  It  is  hoped  that  by  beginning  with  textiles  the  success 
achieved  will  warrant  exhibitions  of  other  British  goods. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  strength  of  the  support  which  is  being  extended 
by  Russian  merchants  and  manufacturers  to  this  scheme.  On  the  other  hand,  British 
merchants  and  manufacturers,  recognizing  that  this  first  exhibition  must  be  a  triumph 
alike  in  organization,  exhibits  and  trading  results,  are  determined  that  it  shall  be 
worthy  of  Britain's  industrial  fame. 

.  The  sections  will  include  cotton  piece-goods,  woollen  and  silk  goods  and  every 
description  of  men's  and  women's  wear.  Ladies'  costumes,  millinery  and  corsets, 
hosiery  and  haberdashery;  men's  clothing,  shirts,  collars,  boots  and  shoes;  linens  of 
every  variety;  damasks,  canvas,  etc.,  will  also  be  prominent  features,  with  the  one 
especial  object  of  leading  the  Russian  public  to  buy  British  goods  instead  of  German. 

Considering  Russia's  special  needs  and  our  own  manufacturing  triumphs,  we  have 
in  our  grasp  a  magnificent  opportunity.  It  is  estimated  that  the  elimination  of  Ger- 
many leaves  a  deficiency  in  the  supply  of  textiles  to  Russia  of  nearly  £20,000,000  per 
annum.  The  Russian  Empire  is  waiting  for  all  the  best  worsteds  and  knitted  goods — 
such  as  underwear,  hosiery,  jerseys,  wrappers  and  gloves;  silk  plush,  choice  plain  and 
figured  silks,  scarfs,  ties,  hats  (felt,  silk,  straws  and  other).  In  the  big  Russian  cities 
the  important  outfitting  establishments  are  desirous  of  placing  large  orders.  Boots 
and  shoes  are  in  heavy  demand. 

The  United  Kingdom  has  long  been  famed  for  its  piece-goods — fine  Irish  poplins : 
plain  and  embroidered  cambrics;  silks,  heavy  ribbed  and  the  softer  varieties  of  unsur- 
passable excellence.  London,  Manchester,  Nottingham  and  other  centres  can  supply 
the  most  varied  demands  for  hosiery — silk,  cotton,  merino  and  light  woollen.  In 
men's  haberdashery  Britain  is  supreme,  and  Moscow  will  readily  welcome  her  latest 
knitted,  fancy-coloured  and  pure  silk  shirts,  unshrinkable  flannels,  white  and  coloured 
collars,  and  poplin  and  cambric  ties. 

Amongst  all  classes  in  Russia  taste  in  dress  is  a  pronounced  characteristic. 
For  some  years  there  has  been  a  marked  tendency  to  conform  to  English  fashions,  both 
in  tailoring  for  men  and  in  tailor-made  costumes  for  women.  This  has  encouraged 
the  demand  for  British  woollens,  Scottish  homespuns  and  Irish  friezes.  There  is  now 
room  in  Russia  for  English  tailoring  on  a  large  scale  both  in  the  ready-made  and 
measuring  departments;  but  more  especially  the  latter,  as  smartness  is  what  is  desired. 
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And,  finally,  there  is  a  chance  for  wide  expansion  in  all  types  of  headgear.  The 
influence  of  specialized  skill  has  placed  England  in  the  front  place  in  this  trade. 
British  excellence  has  been  emphasized  in  foreign  markets  by  the  success  of  our  finish 
and  to-day  the  millinery  of  London  and  our  leading  British  establishments  challenges 
Paris  with  success  in  all  markets. 

In  this  great  display  of  British  industrial  samples  under  the  shadow  of  the  his- 
toric Kremlin;  this  fraternizing  of  the  merchants  and  manufacturers,  traders  and 
dealers  drawn  from  the  Tsar's  Governments  in  the  far-flung  areas  from  Warsaw  to 
Vladivostok  and  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  to  the  wide  sweep  of  the  Southern  Steppes; 
and  this  journey  from  the  west  of  British  business  men  to  open  up  new  fields,  to  learn 
more  of  that  giant — our  Russian  ally — whose  infinite  possibilities  of  natural  resources 
open  up  a  new  chapter  in  our  dealings — in  all  of  these  there  is  a  wonderful  tinge  of 
romance  which  will  rivet  the  eyes  and  attention  of  the  trading  world  when  the  Moscow 
Trade  Exhibition  opens  its  doors. 

It  is  another  step  in  trade  expansion,  another  lead  in  practical  propaganda,  pos- 
sessing great  possibilities  of  development  which  will  doubtless  soon  be  followed. 


CUBAN  MARKET  CONDITIONS. 

By  way  of  further  reference  to  the  reports  on  market  conditions  in  Cuba,  which 
have  appeared  in  previous  numbers  of  the  Weekly  Bulletin,  the  following  notes  taken 
from  the  report  of  Enrique  R.  Margarite,  S  en  C  66  San  Ignacio  street,  Havana,  for 
the  week  ended  May  4,  1917,  may  be  reproduced: — 

The  market  for  fish  in  drums  has  been  very  quiet  during  the  week,  and  in  conse- 
quence the  prices  have  fallen  off  again.  We  quote  codfish  at  10,  haddock  at  10,  and 
hake  at  9  cents  per  pound. 

CODFISH  IN  CASES. 

Importation — 

April  30,  ss.  Morro  Castle,  15<0  cases  from  New  York. 
May      1,  ss.  Excelsior,  600  cases  from  New  Orleans. 
"       1,  ss.  -San  Jose,  1,525  cases  from  Boston. 

2,  ss.  Havana,  405  cases  from  New  York. 

There  are  no  changes  to  report  on  codfish  in  cases  as  the  prices  remain  unchanged, 
and  we  can  quote  at  $14  to  $17  per  case  for  that  from  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
according  to  classes.  The  market  on  Norwegian  cod  has  continued  nominar,  due  to 
the  absence  of  this  fish  from  our  .trade. 

HERRINGS. 

With  a  rather  light  demand  in  evidence,  we  continue  quoting  bloaters  at  $1.60 
per  large  box. 

GOUDA  CHEESE. 

The  same  conditions  still  prevail  for  Gouda  cheese,  due  to  the  fact  that  our 
market  is  exhausted  of  stocks  of  that  from  Holland  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  similar 
sort  produced  in  the  United  States  is  being  sold  at  34  to  50  cents  per  pound. 

POTATOES. 

Importation — 

May  1,  ss.  San  Jose,  9,299  barrels  and  4,3^2  bags  from  Boston. 
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Owing  to  the  light  demand  which  has  been  in  evidence  for  potatoes  during  the 
week,  this  arrival  is  too  heavy  for  the  consumption  it  has,  and  as  a  result  holders  have 
kad  to  lower  their  prices,  and  we  can  only  quote  at  $9  per  barrel  and  5|  cents  per 
pound  for  those  packed  in  bags. 

EXCHANGES. 

New  York  3  d/s  |  per  cent  premium. 
London  s/d  at  $4.77f  per  £. 


GOVERNMENT  NOTICES  AFFECTING  TRADE. 

Canada. 

PROHIBITION  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  USE  OF  THE  WORD  "  ANZAC." 

Orders  in  Council  under  date  of  March  30  and  May  11  have  been  passed  pro- 
hibiting the  word  "  Anzac  "  to  be  used  in  any  trade  mark  registered  in  Canada,  and 
further  prohibiting  the  use  of  the  word  "  Anzac  "  either  alone  or  in  a  compound  word 
in  or  as  descriptive  of  the  name  of  any  company  in  Canada;  and  further  the  applica- 
tion of  the  said  word  to  any  article  sold  or  offered  for  sale  in  Canada  is  prohibited, 
as  is  the  importation  into  Canada  of  any  goods  bearing  such  mark. 

This  action  has  followed  similar  action  by  the  Governments  of  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  in  view  of  the  word  "Anzac"  being:  composed  of  the  initial  letters  of 
the  words  "  Australian  New  Zealand  Army  Corps,"  which  has  become  almost  sacred 
for  its  association  with  the  heroism  and  self-sacrifice  of  the  Australian  and  New 
Zealand  troops  in  the  Gallipoli  campaign. 
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TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  INTERPRETATIONS. 

New  Zealand. 


(Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

The  Board  of  Trade  have  received  from  H.M.  Trade  Commissioner  in  the 
Dominion  of  New  Zealand,  copy  of  Minister's  Order  (D.  25),  dated  15th  February, 
1917,  which  has  been  issued  by  the  New  Zealand  Customs  Department,  giving  decisions 
as  to  the  classification  of  various  articles  under  the  Customs  Duties  Act  on  their 
importation  into  the  Dominion. 

The  following  are  the  principal  decisions  therein: — 


Articles. 


Articles  and  materials  suited  only  for,  and  to  be  used  solely  in, 
the  fabrication  of  goods  within  the  Dominion — 

Brushes,  metal  ferrules  for   

Copper  tubing,  tinned,  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  milk- 
ing machines  

Elastic  thread  declared  for  the  manufacture  of  surgical  stock- 
ings, abdominal  belts,  etc  

Paper  cloth,  woven,  declared  solely  for  the  manufacture  of 

hats    

Educational  apparatus,  etc.,  viz. — 

Kindergarten  sheets  having  illustrations  of  animals,  etc., 

printed  thereon  

Cardboard  boxes,  jewellers',  when  containing  a  pad  or  tray 

of  textile,  velvet,  or  similar  material  

Lamps,  ignition  (other  than  such  as  are  classed  as  artificers'  tools) 
not  otherwise  enumerated — 

Imported  with  and  as  part  of  an  oil  engine  

Imported  separately  

"  Peroid,"  a  metallised  cardboard  (substitute  for  perforated 

zinc)  

Scientific  apparatus,  viz. — 

"Field"  force-gauge,  for  testing  the  striking-force  of  shot- 
guns   


Tariff 
Item. 


V  482 


441 

127 

168  (A) 
122 

483 
280 


Rate  of  Import  Duty. 


On  Foreign 
Goods. 


Free. 


Free. 
30%  ad  val. 


20% 
30% 


Free. 
Free. 


On  Goods  the 
produce  or 
manufacture 

of  any  part  of 
the  British 
Dominions. 


Free. 


Free. 
20%  ad  val. 


10% 
20% 


Free. 
Free. 


[Note.— A  "  primage  duty  "  of  1  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  levied  on  all  the  above  goods  in  accordanc 
with  the  "  Finance  Act,  1915."  This  duty  is  payable  on  importation,  and  is  levied  irrespective  of  whethe 
the  goods  are  otherwise  liable  to  duty  or  not.] 
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NOTES  ON  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

AMERICAN  SHOES  -IN  ARGENTINA. 

{Consul  General  W.  Henry  Robertson,  Buenos  Aires,  United  States 
Commerce  Reports.) 

The  imports  of  leather  footwear  into  Argentina  during  the  five-year  period  from 
1910  to  1914,  inclusive,  amounted  to  296,558  dozen  pairs,  of  which  Great  Britain 
supplied  142,373;  the  United  States,  75,377;  Switzerland,  26,871;  France,  21,730; 
Germany,  15,496;  Italy,  6,652;  Austria-Hungary,  3,001;  and  Spain,  2,533. 

The  imports  during  1915  amounted  to  44,661  dozen  pairs,  and  during  ,  the  first 
nine  months  of  1916  to  20,148  dozen  pairs.  No  statistical  divisions  by  countries  are 
available  for  1915  and  1916. 

The  imports  of  other  kinds  of  footwear  during  the  five-year  period  from  1910  to 
1914,  inclusive,  amounted  to  122,825  dozen  pairs,  of  which  Great  Britain  supplied 
57,670;  France,  22,765;  Switzerland,  18,841;  Germany,  11,876;  the  United  States, 
5,525;  Italy,  1,551;  Austria-Hungary,  984;  and  Spain,  416.  The  imports  during 
1915  amounted  to  10,068  dozen,  and  during  the  first  nine  months  of  1916  to  13,008 
dozen  pairs. 

The  customs  duty  on  shoes  imported  into  Argentina  is  40  per  cent,  based  upon  the 
official  valuations  prescribed  in  the  tariff.  This  is  increased  by  a  temporary  surtax  of 
7  per  cent  ad  valorem,  effective  until  December  31,  1917,  making  the  total  duty  47 
per  cent  upon  the  following  fixed  values  per  dozen  pairs : — 

Leather  Footwear. — Men's  boots,  $48.25 ;  men's  shoes,  $24.13 ;  men's  low  shoes, 
$19.30;  women's  shoes,  $21.23;  women's  low  shoes,  $17.37;  children's  shoes,  $10.62; 
children's  low  shoes,  $6.75;  infants'  boots  or  shoes,  $5.79;  infants'  slippers,  embroi- 
dered, $9.65;  infants'  slippers,  embroidered  with  silk,  $13.51;  other  footwear — leather 
boots  with  esparto  grass  or  hemp  soles,  $19.30;  canvas  boots  with  same  soles  as  above, 
$11.58;  sporting  shoes  for  men  and  women,  $17.37;  same,  low  shoes,  $5.79;  shoes 
and  low  shoes  made  of  felt,  $5.79;  same,  with  elastic,  $8.68;  shoes  made  of  felt 
and  oiled  cloth  for  children,  $2.90;  same,  for  infants,  $1.45;  same,  for 
women,  $3.86;  same,  for  men,  $4.90;  shoes  made  of  cloth  with  rubber  or  other 
soles,  for  infants,  $4.83;  same,  for  children,  $5.79;  same,  for  men  and 
women,  $11.58;  shoes  with  wooden  soles  except  those  for  children,  $11.58;  shoes 
made  of  canvas  and  rubber  with  rubber  soles,  up  to  25  centimetres  (9-9  inches)  in 
length,  $2.90;  same,  of  a  larger  size,  $6.75;  shoes  made  of  ordinary  leather  with 
esparto  grass  or  hemp  soles,  $9.65 ;  shoes  made  of  ordinary  canvas,  with  esparto  grass 
or  hemp  soles,  $5.79;  slippers  (all  sizes)  of  canvas,  plush,  or  felt,  with  or  without 
heels,  for  men  or  women,  $4.83 ;  same,  for  children,  $2.90 ;  rubber  boots  and  shoes, 
including  weight  of  container,  $1.21  per  kilo  of  2-2046  pounds. 

According  to  an  industrial  census  taken  in  1914,  Buenos  Aires  at  that  time  had 
437  shoe  manufactories,  which  gave  employment  to  9,970  workmen  and  consumed  raw 
material  valued  at  $8,460,418,  of  which  $5,854,172  worth  was  domestic  and  $2,606,246 
imported.  The  combined  annual  sales  of  these  factories  amounted  to  $16,448,514.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  industry  in  Buenos  Aires  represents  approximately  75  per  cent 
of  the  total  for  the  country. 

For  several  years  past,  repeated  efforts  have  been  made  by  domestic  shoe  manu- 
facturers to  have  the  customs  tariff  on  imported  shoes  increased  in  order  that  greater 
protection  might  be  afforded  the  local  industry.  A  combination  of  manufacturers 
addressed  a  petition  to  the  Minister  of  Finance  in  July,  1915,  requesting  him  to  dis- 
courage the  importation  of  foreign  shoes  by  the  establishment  of  a  high  tariff.  At 
the  same  time  an  association  of  boot  and  shoe  workers  sent  a  similar  petition  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  setting  forth  that  unless  some  action  was  taken  to  protect  the 
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local  industry  against  foreign  competition  there  would  be  a  likelihood  of  many  of  the 
manufacturers  shutting  down. 

Since  the  begining  of  the  war  there  has  been  increased  activity  in  the  boot  and 
shoe  industry  here,  both  in  supplying  the  domestic  demand  and  in  filling  European 
war  orders. 

Although  raw  hides  figure  among  Argentina's  principal  products,  only  the  heavy 
sole  leather,  and  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  upper  leather,  is  made  locally.  Most 
of  the  finer  leathers  are  imported.  The  shoe  machinery  used  is  almost  entirely  of 
American  make,  and  the  greater  percentage  of  the  other  raw  materials  that  go  into 
the  makeup  of  a  shoe,  such  as  eyelets,  hooks,  stays,  linings,  etc.,  is  also  received  from 
foreign  countries.  American  lasts,  on  which  shoes  resembling  American  styles  are 
made,  are  also  extensively  used. 

European  shoes  sold  in  this  market  offer  little  or  no  competition  for  American 
manufacturers.  The  English  shoes  that  are  imported  are  sold  almost  entirely  to 
English  residents  here.  Those  from  continental  countries  are  largely  light  women's 
shoes  and  some  children's  shoes  and  are  limited  in  number.  The  women's  shoes  are 
made  chiefly  of  light  kid  or  sheepskins,  with  turned-up  sewed  soles,  and  paper  inner 
soles.  The  linings  are  of  a  very  light  material,  and  the  heels,  which  generally  follow 
the  high  French  styles,  are  made  of  wood  or  leatherboard,  with  leather  covering. 
Some  of  these  shoes  are  handmade,  and  others  partly  handmade,  and  partly  machine- 
made.  In  general,  the  material  used  is  of  a  cheaper  quality  than  that  of  which 
American  shoes  are  made  and  the  workmanship  inferior. 

The  Argentine  women,  as  well  as  the  men,  prefer  a  very  light  shoe,  never  with 
more  than  a  single  sole,  and  of  very  neat  appearanpe.  They  seldom  wear  the  cumber- 
some English  shoe.  The  American  shoe  finds  a  market  here  among  the  better  class 
of  people,  and  is  reported  to  be  steadily  growing  in  popularity,  although  it  sells 
at  considerably  more  than  the  European,  or  the  domestic  shoes. 

TRADING  LICENSES  IN  ARGENTINA. 

(Increased  Fees  for  Commercial  Travellers'  and  Business  Licenses.) 
(Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

H.M.  Minister  at  Buenos  Aires  reports  that  a  Law  (No.  10,218)  was  promulgated 
on  21st  February,  modifying  the  Law  (No.  4,934)  under  which  national  licenses  are 
imposed  in  Argentina. 

Articles  2  and  4  of  the  new  Law  are  the  only  two  which  appear  directly  to  affect 
foreign  business.  Under  Article  2  the  cost  of  a  license  for  the  representatives  and 
commercial  travellers  (comisionistas  viajeros  del  extrangero)  of  foreign  firms  will  in 
future  be  from  500  pesos  currency  (£43  13s.)  to  5,000  pesos  (£436  10s.) ;  under  Law 
4,934  the  cost  was  fixed  at  500  pesos.  This  tax,  however,  is  only  in  respect  of  licenses 
granted  by  the  Federal  Authorities  to  representatives  and  commercial  travellers 
operating  in  the  capital  of  the  Republic  and  in  the  National  Territories,  and  is  exclu- 
sive of  taxes  imposed  on  such  persons  by  the  various  municipalities. 

Under  Article  4  firms  or  individuals  who  habitually  import  general  merchandise 
from  abroad  on  ships'  parcel  receipts,  instead  of  as  cargo,  and  through  the  parcel  post, 
must  pay  a  license,  under  category  No  94  of  Law  4,934,  of  from  300  pesos  (£26  4s.  to 
5,000  pesos  (£436  10s.)  as  importers  of  general  merchandise. 

These  licenses  are  annual,  and  are  imposed  according  to  the  volume  of  the  business 
done. 

CHILEAN  FIRM'S  VIEWS  OF  AMERICAN  EXPORT  METHODS. 

The  United  States  Commerce  Reports  states  that  the  United  States  Consulate 
at  Antofagasta,  Chile,  has  recently  received  from  a  local  firm  a  copy  of  the  circular 
letter  quoted  below.  In  this  circular  are  set  forth  some  of  the  difficulties  that  have 
been  encountered  by  this  and  other  Chilean  importers  in  doing  business  with  Amer- 
ican houses,  all  of  which  will  be  worthy  of  note  by  Canadian  exporters. 
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SOME  DIFFICULTIES  ENCOUNTERED  BY  SOUTH  AMERICAN  FIRMS  DESIRING  TO  ESTABLISH 
PERMANENT    IMPORTING    BUSINESS    WITH    NORTH    AMERICAN  MANUFACTURERS 

AND  EXPORTERS. 

(1)  Lack  of  cheap  freights  and  regular  and  frequent  steamship  connections. — 
Sailing  vessels  carrying  the  American  flag  could  easily  find  paying  return  freights 
with  nitrate  cargoes,  contributing  to  open  competition  and  thus  lowering  the  rates. 

'(2)  Unsatisfactory  means  for  consigning  shipping  documents  and  discount  of 
banking  values. — North  American  conditions  of  sale  are,  generally:  Irrevocable 
credit  in  United  States  banks  in  favour  of  the  manufacturer  or  exporter,  deposited 
at  the  time  of  placing  the  order;  25  per  cent  with  order,  balance  against  documents; 
cash  against  documents  at  port  of  shipment ;  or  in  special  cases  when  the  firm  is  well 
known,  30  days  after  receipt  of  documents  consigned  to  a  bank  or  steamship  agent  in 
this  country.  European  conditions  used  to  be  30,  60,  or  90  days'  sight  drafts  accepted 
on  presentation  of  documents  after  arrival  of  goods  at  port  of  destination. 

The  establishment  of  branches  of  American  banking  institutions  would  help 
North  American  exporters  to  obtain  a  better  idea  of  the  financial  standing  of  cus- 
tomers in  South  America,  and  hence  to  offer  more  favourable  terms. 

(3)  Long  and  uncertain  deliveries. — We  understand  that  under  prevailing  cir- 
cumstances many  manufacturers,  especially  in  machinery  and  steel  and  iron  products, 
cannot  avoid  delay  in  their  deliveries.  Nevertheless,  anything  that  could  be  done  in 
the  way  of  shortening  the  dates  would  be  desirable. 

(4)  Goods  forwarded  to  South  America  have  proved  on  some  occasions  to  be 
inferior  to  quality  offered. — It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  South  American  markets 
have  been  looked  upon  as  not  sound,  or  at  least  of  no  interest,  by  the  great  majority 
of  North  American  exporters.  They  have  considered  Europe  and  Asia  far  better  con- 
sumers and  more  worth  trading  with.  We  are  sorry  to  say  that  this  disinterestedness 
has  made  it  possible  for  some  unscrupulous  exporters  to  send  to  this  country  goods 
inferior  in  quality  in  every  respect  to  the  kind  offered.  Fortunately,  these  have  been 
exceptional  cases,  but  they  have  been  frequent  enough  to  spread  the  idea  that  North 
American  manufacturers  could  not  be  relied  upon. 

(5)  Prices  usually  higher  than  European. — We  do  not  refer  to  the  actual  prices 
of  corresponding  to  abnormal  markets,  but  to  those  given  to  us  before  the  outbreak  of 
war.  We  understand  that  North  American  products  are  higher  in  price,  owing  to 
higher  salaries,  higher  interest  rates,  and  higher  freights.  We  think  that  the  first 
two  conditions  will  be  equalled  and  perhaps  overbalanced  as  compared  with  European 
when  the  war  is  over.  The  third  is  likely  to  decrease  very  soon  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  several  new  steamship  lines  have  been  started  recently  in  the  United  States  to 
run  between  North  and  South  America. 

(6)  No  standing  quotations. — Another  factor  due  to  the  war  and  the  consequent 
uncertainty  of  markets  is  the  practice  adopted  by  American  firms  to  quote  prices 
"  subject  to  change  without  notice."  This  is  certainly  a  wise  policy  for  their  own 
security,  but  it  leaves  the  importer  without  a  basis  upon  which  to  work  out  his  calcu- 
lations of  cost  and  enhance  his  business  chances,  especially  when  it  is  necessary  to 
compete  with  local  and  foreign  prices.  At  least  a  certain  period .  should  be  allowed 
during  which  quotations  are  held  firm  and  any  changes  are  duly  communicated. 

(7)  Careless  packing  and  marking;  incomplete  details  on  shipping  documents. — 
On  many  occasions  cases  containing  American  goods  arrive  here  smashed,  or  with 
numbers  and  marks  illegible.  It  has  also  been  noted  at  the  time  of  dispatch  from  the 
customhouse  that  trouble  arises  from  the  failure  to  give  complete  details  on  shipping 
documents. 

(8)  Wrong  idea  in  the  United  States  tliat  the  Americans  from  the  South  are  not 
"  up  to  business  "  in  the  way  the  Americans  from  the  North  understand  it. — It  is  not 
rightly  appreciated  that  local  business  routine  differs  in  some  instances  from  a  North 
American  point  of  view,  and  this  should  always  be  borne  in  mind.  Nevertheless,  a 
perfectly  correct  and  satisfactory  intercourse  of  commercial  transactions  could  be 
established. 
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PROGRESS  OF  THE  DYESTUFFS  INDUSTRY  IN  JAPAN. 

{Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

ELM.  Commercial  Attache  at  Yokohama  (Mr.  E.  F.  Crowe,  C.M.G.)  has  for- 
warded an  extract  from  the  local  press  of  7th  February,  relative  to  the  results  which 
have  attended  the  efforts  made  by  the  Japanese  Government  to  solve-  the  dye-stuff 
problem  in  Japan,  by  the  formation  of  the  Japan  Dyestuff  Manufacturing  Company, 
Ltd.,  with  a  capital  of  8,000,000  yen  (about  £816,700),  subsidized  by  the  Government. 
The  main  office  of  the  Company  is  in  Tokio,  the  principal  plant  being  situated  at 
Kawakishicho,  Nishku,  Osaka,  where  the  Company  owns  30,000  tsubo  (about  24£ 
acres  of  land.  This  land  was  purchased  in  June,  1916,  and  work  was  begun  immedi- 
ately.   Sixteen  large  buildings  are  completed  and  five  are  in  course  of  construction. 

.The  Company  is  stated  to  be  producing  aniline  oil,  aniline  salt,  orange  2  and  fast 
red  A  on  a  commercial  basis,  and  is  just  putting  on  the  market  benzo-purpurin  A, 
and  B,  and  Congo  red.  By  July  next  it  is  expected  to  be  turning  out  large  quantities 
of  the  standard  shades  of  basic  colours — blues,  violets  and  greens;  sulphur  colours — 
blacks,  blues  and  dark  blues;  and  direct  colours — blacks,  blues  and  reds. 

The  Company  maintains  a  large  research  laboratory,  a  technical  laboratory  where 
processes  may  be  tried  on  a  semi-commercial  scale,  and  an  experimental  plant  where 
new  processes  can  be  worked  out  on  a  commercial  basis. 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 

Quantity  of  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators, 
and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 

Prepared  by  Inspection  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


Week  ending  May  11,  1917. 


Fort  William— 

C.  P.R  ^  

Consolidated  Elevator  Co  

Empire  Elevator  Co  

Ogilvie  Flour  Mills  Co  

Western  Terminal  Elevator  Co. 

G.T.  Pacific  

Grain  Growers'  Grain  Co  

Fort  William  Elevator  Co  

Eastern  Terminal  Elevator  Co. 
Thunder  Bay  Elevator  Co  

Port  Arthur — 
Port  Arthur  Elevator  Co  

D.  Horn  &  Co  

Dominion  Government  Elevator 
Grain  afloat  


Total  Terminal  Elevators. 


Saskatoon  Dom.  Govt.  Elevator.. 
Moosejaw  Dom.  Govt.  Elevator., 
^algary  Dom.  Govt.  Elevator . .  . 
Vancouver  Dom.  Govt.  Elevator. 


Total  Interior  Terminal  Elevators. 


Depot  Harbour  

Midland— 

Aberdeen  Elevator  Co  

Midland  Elevator  Co  

Tiffin,  G.T.P  

Port  McNicol  

Collingwood  

Goderich    

Western  Canada  Flour  Mills  Co.,  1 
Kingston—  Goderich  j 

Montreal  Transportation  Co  

Commercial  Elevator  Co  

Port  Colborne  

Prescott   

Montreal — 

Harbour  Commissioners  No.  1  

No.  2  

Montreal  Warehousing  Co  

Quebec  Harbour  Commissioners  

West  St.  John,  N.B  

Halifax,  N.S   


Total  Public  Elevators . 
Total  quantity  in  store. 


Wheat. 


Bus.hels. 

3,422,349 
496,268 
473,010 
614,313 
575,920 

1,983,339 
753,511 
246,333 
325,155 
422,289 

3,284,547 
140,007 
1,230,572 


13,967,612 

1,624,547 
1,927,010 
670,149 
27,001 


1,248,707 
102,933 


21,363 
179,873 
177,672 


91,826 
14,950 


38,751 
388,748 


535,065 
191,580 
5,850 
4,897 
285,770 
50,909 


2,090,187 


20,306,500 


Oats. 


Bushels. 

1,479,748 
205,084 
205,677 
216,401 
128,306 

1,478,630 
229,089 
182,215 
256,342 
442,766 

1,254,371 
120,834 
750,575 


6,948,038 


433,961 
619,970 
976,280 
49,610 


2,079,827 


206,152 


362,632 
491,868 
57,405 
550 

7,597 

144,992 
35,643 
387,569 


838,276 
550,902 
209,777 
58,914 
13,407 


3.425,684 


12,453,549 


Barley. 


Bushels. 

246,174 
76,806 
31,344 
50,925 
27,838 

129,379 
74,145 
28,961 
36,616 
41,138 

320,072 
29,783 
58,555 


1,151,726 

33,801 
24,787 
89,305 


147,893 


r  0,176 


57,129 
45,802 
77,643 
2,494 
6,252 


259,496 


1,559,115 


Flax. 


Bushels. 


176,623 
102,516 


376,793 
88,381 

63,338 

'  40,625 

167,125 
126,992 
92,528 


1,234,921 

209,058 
109,803 
9,366 


328,229 


*11,862 


■*  11,862 
1,575,010 


Totals. 


Bushels. 

5,148,271 
954,781 
812,547 
881,639 
1,108,857 
3,679,729 
1,056,745 
520,836 
618,113 
956, 818 

5,016,115 
417,616 
2,132,230 


23,302,297 

2,301,367 
2,681,570 
1,745,106 
76,611 


6,804,654 

102,933 

206,152 
21,363 
542,505 
739,716 
57,405 
92,376 

22,547 

144,992 
74,394 
776,317 


1,430,470 
788,284 
353,270 

78,167 
305,429 

50,909 


5,787,229 


35,894,180 


Corn 
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Grades  of  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  and  Public  Elevators  in  the  East  for  the  Week  ended 
May  11,  1917. 


tirades. 

Terminals. 

Interior 
Terminal 
Elevators. 

Public 
Elevators, 
Eastern 
Division. 

Bushels. 

64,798 
242,484 
207,696 
400,192 
486,918 
121,991 
2,354 

33,354 
530, 40U 

Totals. 



Wheat- 
No.  2  Hard   



Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

64,798 
258,985 
1,542,160 
2,923,760 
2,962,067 
2,575,181 
161,653 
151,294 
9,666,608 

No.  1  „   

16,501 
1,015,5^8 
1,534,793 
1,675,722 
2,021,884 

318,886 
988,775 
799,427 
431,306 
159,299 
117,940 
1,433,074 

No.  2 

No.  3  „   

No.  4  Wheat  

No.  5  „   

No.  6  m   

Other  

7,703,134 

Totals  

13,967,612 

4,248,707 

2,090,187 

20,306,506 

Oats- 
Extra  No.  1  C.W  

12,560 
31,831 
418,029 
200,579 
633,414 
281,336 
99,416 
402,662 

12,560 
51,266 
2,835,155 
1,235,590 
2,012,406 
649,456 
210,440 
5,546,676 

No.  1  C.W  

19,626 
1,376,150 
454,722 
1,027,141 

73 

1,040,976 
580,289 
351,851 
368,120 
111,024 
973,351 

No.  2  h   

No.  3   

Ex.  No.  1  Feed  

No.  1  Feed  

No.  2  „   

Other  

4,070,663 

6,948,038 

2,079,827 

3,425,684 

12,553,549 

Barley — 

No.  3  extra  C.  W  

159,241 
843,129 
260,192 
99,381 
197,172 

No.  3  C.W   

123,868 
623,590 
154,590 
86,665 
163,013 

33,465 
91,663 
12,273 
1,324 
9,168 

1,908 
127,876 
93,329 
11,392 
24,991 

No.  4  m   

Feed   

Totals  

1,151,726 

867,880 
266,108 

U<J,  VKJO 

147,893 

259,496 

1,559,115 

1,085,662 
325,264 
ic\r,  79^ 

628 
44,869 

Flax- 

217,782 
59,156 

628 
9,839 

No.  2  C.W    

No  3  " 

Other  

35,030 

Totals  

1,234,921 

328,227 

1,563,148 

Corn  

11,862 

11,862 

23,302,297 

6,804,654 

5,787,229 

35,891,188 
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Quantity  of  Wheat  and  other  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminals,  Public  Elevators  in  the  East,  on  May  11,  1917,  with  comparisons 
for  Three  Years. 


May  11,  1917. 

Terminal  Elevators  

Interior  Terminals  

Public  Elevators  in  the  East . 

Totals  

May  12,1916. 

Terminal  Elevators  

Interior  Terminals  

Public  Elevators  in  the  East 

Totals  

May  IS,  1915. 

Terminal  Elevators  

Interior  Terminals  

Public  Elevators  in  the  East 

Totals  

May  14,  1914. 

Terminal  Elevators  

Public  Elevators  in  the  East 

Totals  


Wheat. 


Bushels. 

13,967,612 
4,248,707 
2,090,187 


20,306,506 


12,097,163 
5,219,317 
8,680,503 


25,996,983 


4,060,880 
382,913 
3,479,658 


7,923,451 


8,988,406 
3,353,724 


12,342,130 


Other  Grain. 


Bushels. 

9,334,685 
2,555,947 
3,696,042 


15,587,674 


5,794,370 
1,835,081 
5,809,912 


13,439,363 


4,301,207 
416,681 
1,712,599 


6,430,477 


10,856,707 
3,574,914 


14,431,621 


Totals. 


Bushels. 


23,302.297 
6,804,654 
5,787,229 


35,894,180 


17,891,533 
7,054,398 
14,490,415 


39,436,346 


8,362,087 
799,594 
5,192,257 


14,353,938 


19,845,113 
6,928,638 

26,773,751 
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Number  of  Cars  of  Grain  and  Total  Quantities  Inspected  at  Winnipeg  and  other 
Points  in  the  Western  Division  for  the  Undermentioned  Periods. 


Wheat,  Spring — 

One  Hard  

One  Hard  White  Fife 
One  Man.  Northern . . 
Two  Man.  Northern . 
Three  Man.  Northern . 

Number  Four  

Number  Five  

Number  Six  

Feed  

Smutty ...   

No  Grade  

Rejected  

Condemned  

No  Established  Grade. 

No.  4  Special  

No.  5   

No.  6   

Goose  wheat  


f  Cars 


Total  Spring  Wheat  {Bushels; 

Wheat,  Winter- 
One  A.  R.  W  

Two  A.  R.  W   

Three  A.  R.  W  

FourR.  W  

Five  Winter  

One  White  Winter  

Two  ..   

Three  ,.   

One  Mixed  Winter  

Two  it   

Smutty  it   

Four  White  Winter  

No  Grade  

Rejected  

White  Winter  


Total  Winter  Wheat   


Total  Wheat {Busheb 

Oats- 
Extra  No.  1  C.W  

Number  One  Canadian  Western  

Two  ,.   

Three  -   

Extra  Number  One  Feed  

Number  One  Feed    

Two  "   

Rejected  

No  Grade   

Condemned  

Mixed  Grain  

Mixed  Grain  No.  2  


Total  Oats (Bushels: 


Month  of 
April, 
1917. 


Eight 
Months 
ended  April, 
'  1917. 


No. 


486 
1,389 
1,121 
(i44 
312 
234 
227 
73 
J,317 
88 
0 


183 
168 
109 


9,387 
10,795,059 


4 

4,  GOO 


9,391 
10,799,050 


8 

521 
191 
434 
197 
122 
36 
1,985 
1 
33 


3,528 
6,879,000 


No. 


55 


14,355 
23,003 
21,309 
9,723 
4,855 
3,312 
5,923 
575 
21,808 
2,444 
52 
42 
5,049 
4,201 
2,555 
5 


120,040 
138,052,900 


Eight 
Months 
ended  April, 
1910. 


No. 
2,080 
1 

98,990 
35,433 
20,885 
12,110 
3,914 
1,139 
201 
2,530 
17,712 
4,870 
32 
40 


200, 03!  > 
247,240,800 


1 

39 
315 

48 
0 
4 


3 
2 
87 
0 
1 


132 
151,800 


120,178 
138,204,700 


5 
95 
9,115 
3,184 
4,547 
2,197 
2,040 
598 
10,590 
44 
470 
1 


512 
614,400 

200,551 
247,801,200 

1 

207 
15,393 
0,227 
2,150 
808 
3,077 
500 
5,050 
3 

429 
1 


33,480 
05,297,700 


33,972 
09,042,000 
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Number  of  Cars  of  Grain  and  Total  Quantities  Inspected  at  Winnipeg  and  other 
Points  in  the  Western  Division  for  the  Undermentioned  Periods — Concluded. 


Month  of 
April, 
1917. 

Eight  Months 
ended 
April, 
1917. 

Eight  Months 
ended 
April, 
1916. 

Barley — 

Three  C.W.  

No. 

3 
43 
118 
6 

165 
29 

No. 

43 
1,541 
2,035 
274 
1,051 
1,448 

No. 

149 
3,133 
1,681 
349 
1,311 
197 
1 
1 

Four  C.W    

Feed 

 1  

 {as*.::::::::::::: 

Flaxseed — 

„      2  C.  W    

362 
470,600 

6,392 
8,309,600 

6,822 
9,209,700 

249 
82 
31 

3,208 
536 
223 
29 
128 
2 

2,381 
64 
43 

8 
12 

3  C.W  

17 
1 

Total  Flaxseed  {bSbU!'.'."  ! 

380 
418,000 

4,126 
4,538,600 

2,508 
2,884,200 

10 
10,000 

165 
165,000 

122 
122,000 

\  Bushels  '. 

Screenmes  {§3w;:::::::: .... 

45 
45,000 

291 
291,000 

232 
232,000 

s?eltz  {S5U.V:::::::::::: 

Recapitulation. 

Grain — 

Wheat  {Bush.:: 

oats   {§"!;•■ 

Barley  {gS;; 

Flaxseed  {gush':: 

T3                                                              f  Cars . . . 

Rye  \Bush.. 

Screenings  {Bush  ^ 

a    it                                                            f  Cars  .  . 
SPeltz  \Bush 

9,391 
10,799,650 
3,528 
6,879,600 
362 
470,600 
380 
418,000 
10 
10,000 
45 
45,000 

120,178 
138,204,700 
33,486 
1)5,297,700 
6,392 
8,309,600 
4,126 
4,538,600 
165 
165,000 
291 
291,000 

206,551 
247,861,200 
33,972 
69,642,600 
6,822 
9,209,700 
2,508 
2,884,200 
122 
122,000 
232 
232,000 

Total  grain  {g™-;; 

13,716 
18,622,850 

164, 038 
216,806,600 

250,208 
329,951,700 

5,587 
729 

5,187 
731 

1,482 

88,314 
6,247 

49,423 
3,457 

17,197 

135,608 
5,604 

71,321 
4,685 

32,990 

13,716 

164,638 

250,208 
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Eitfht  Months  ended  April  30. 


1901-  2. . 

1902-  3. . 

1903-  4. . 

1904-  5. . 

1905-  6. . 

1906-  7. . 

1907-  8. . 

1908-  9. . 

1909-  10. 

1910-  11. 

1911-  12. 

1912-  13. 

1913-  14. 

1914-  15. 

1915-  16. 

1916-  17. 


Total  Number 
of  Cars. 


44,657 
42,843 
31,604 
34,162 
57,012 
52,470 
54,686 
80,260 
95,423 
79,939 
140,531 
152,711 
169,519 
109,032 
250,208 
164,638 


TENDERS  INVITED. 
Australia. 

Tender  forms  and  indents  have  been  received  from  Mr.  D.  H.  Ross,  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner,  Melbourne,  for  equipment  required  by  the  Victorian  railways, 
Melbourne  and  the  New  South  Wales  railways,  Sydney,  N.S.W.  These  tender  forms 
are  open  to  the  inspection  of  Canadian  manufacturers  at  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce,  Ottawa  (refer  File  No.  17424).  Particulars  of  the  requirements, 
together  with  the  date  on  which  the  tenders  close1  at  Melbourne,  are  briefly  outlined 
thus : — 

VICTORIAN  RAILWAYS.  * 
No.  Date  Closing-.  Particulars. 

30,865.  June  27,  1917 — 1  static  transformer,  30  kilowatt,  complete  with  oil,  as 

specified.  • 
30,885.  July   25,  1917 —    Step-down  transformer  and  substation  equipment,  as 

scheduled. 


NEW  SOUTH  WALES  RAILWAYS. 

The  following  indents  have  been  forwarded  by  the  New  South  Wales  Government 
railways,  Sydney,  to  the.  Agent-General  for  New  South  Wales,  123  Cannon  street, 
London,  E.C.,  England: — 

No.  Date  Closing.  Particulars.  Estimated  Cost. 

£     s.  d. 

18-17.  "     19. —  480  yards  Wilton    carpet    27"  wide    .  .     .  .     207    0  0 

18-17.  "     19. —  500      "      carpet  binding   5    0  0 

18-17  "     19. — 3,600      "      webbing  2i"  wide   50    0  0 

The  departure  of  mails  from  Vancouver  and  San  Francisco  are  indicated  thus : — 

From  San  Francisco,  May  15,  due  at  Melbourne  on  June  6,  1917. 
"  "  June  5,  due  at  Melbourne  on  June  27,  1917. 

"      Vancouver,  June  6,  due  at  Melbourne  on  July  2,  1917. 

June  26,  due  at  Melbourne  on  July  18,  1917. 
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ELECTRIC  CRANE  FOR  HENDERSON  NAVAL  BASE,  WESTERN  AUSTRALIA. 

A  tender  form  and  specification  for  the  supply  and  delivery  of  an  electric  jib 
crane  for  Henderson  Naval  Base,  Western  Australia,  is  open  for  inspection  at  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa  (refer  to  File  No.  17424).  The  tender 
closes  at  Melbourne  on  May  16,  1917. 

The  particulars  are  as  follows: — 

One  electric  railway  track  type  jib  crane  working  load  three  tons  (alternately 
five  tons),  with  accessories. 

Delivery  to  be  made  free  on  railway  at  Fremantle,  Western  Australia.  No  return 
mail  from  Canada  can  reach  Melbourne  in  time  for  the  submission  of  the  tender 
closing  on  May  16,  1917,  which  will  necessitate  interested  Canadian  manufacturers 
cabling  their  quotations  to  their  representatives  or  to  responsible  merchants  or  manu- 
facturers' agents. 


TRADE  INQUIRIES. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Weekly  Bulletin  there  have  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  relating  to  Canadian  trade.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Inquiries  Branch,  The 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa/'  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto,  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at 
London,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Kingston,  Brandon,  Halifax,  Montreal,  Quebec,  St. 
John,  Sherbrooke,  Vancouver,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Saskatoon, 
Regina,  Winnipeg  Industrial  Bureau,  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal  and 
Moncton,  N.B. 

Please  Quote  the  Reference  Number  when  requesting  Addresses. 


CANADIAN  EXPORTERS'  NOTE. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  prohibited  list  of  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom 
is  subject  to  change  at  any  time,  Canadian  exporters  should  communicate  with  the 
Deputy  Minister,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  before  making 
arrangements  to  ship  any  of  the  subjoined  articles  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

See  list  of  Prohibited  Imports  into  Great  Britain  page  645  of  Weekly  Bulletin 
No.  690. 


842.  South  African  commission  merchants. — A  well-established  firm  of  commis- 
sion merchants  in  Johannesburg,  South  Africa,  wishes  to  arrange  with  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  all  descriptions  of  goods,  except  machinery,  to  represent  them  on 
a  commission  basis  in  South  Africa.  Banking  and  other  references  furnished  on 
application  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce. 

843.  Axes,  etc. — An  important  concern  in  Newfoundland  desires  to  be  put  in 
touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  axes  and  axe-handles. 
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544.  Lanterns.— Canadian  manufacturers  in  a  position  to  supply  kerosene  oil 
lanterns  are  asked  to  communicate  with  a  Newfoundland  inquirer. 

545.  Tobacco. — A  large  importing  concern  in  St.  John's  supplying  forty-six 
branch  stores  in  outports,  inquires  for  the  names  of  Canadian  manufacturers  of 
tobacco. 

846.  Patent  medicines. — A  large  distributing  concern  in  Newfoundland  is  open 
to  transact  business  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  patent  medicines. 

S47.  Men's  furnishings. — An  importing  concern  in  Newfoundland  is  open  to  enter 
into  commercial  relations  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  negligee  shirts  and  linen 
collars. 

848.  Machinery. — A  British  engineering  firm  in  Vladivostok  wishes  to  get  in 
touch  with  Canadian  firms  supplying  various  kinds  of  machinery. 

849.  Timber,  machinery,  wheat,  clothing,  etc. — A  Johannesburg,  South  Africa, 
firm  of  commission  agents  wishes  to  obtain  agencies  to  represent  Canadian  exporters 
of  timber,  manufactured  wood,  agricultural  machinery,  wheat,  clothing,  binder  twine, 
canvas  and  duck,  cotton  piece  goods,  butter  and  substitutes,  foodstuffs  and  cheese. 

850.  Canned  salmon  and  lobster. — A  British  subject  born  in  France  wishes  to 
obtain  agencies  to  represent  canners  of  salmon,  lobster  and  other  fish  in  France.  lie 
was  in  business  in  Lille  before  the  war,  is  now  in  Paris  and  can  furnish  the  best 
banking  references. 

851.  Booms  and  props  for  coal  mines. — Coal  companies  in  Belgium  are  inquiring 
about  the  possibility  of  purchasing  in  Canada,  after  the  war,  large  quantities,  entire 
shiploads,  of  booms  and  props  for  their  coal  mines. 

852.  Telephone  and  telegraph  poles. — A  New  York  contractor  wishes  to  pro- 
cure supplies  of  Canadian  telephone  and  telegraph  poles  of  various  lengths. 

853.  Infusorial  earth. — A  large  corporation  in  the  United  States  wishes  to  secure 
regular  supplies  in  carload  lots  of  infusorial  earth  in  its  purified  and  finely-powdered 
form. 

S54.  Paper  drinking  cups. — A  New  Zealand  firm  require  large  quantities  of 
paper  drinking  cups  and  would  like  to  communicate  with  Canadian  manufacturers. 

855.  Representation  in  Trinidad. — The  head  of  a  long-established  commission 
house  in  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  which  has  travellers  throughout  the  West  Indies 
and  successfully  represents  in  those  colonies  a  number  of  the  most  important  manufac- 
turing industries  in  Canada  is  now  visiting  Canada.  He  would  like  to  arrange  to 
represent  a  few  additional  lines  of  Canadian  manufactures.  Full  particulars  can 
be  obtained  from  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 


Annual  Report. 

•Part      I. — Canadian  Trade.     (Price,  70  cents.) 

Imports  into  and  Exports  from  Canada. 
(Itemized  and  Gemeral  Statements.) 

•Part     II. — Canadian  Trade.    (Price,  15  centa.) 

1.  With  France. 

2.  With  Germany. 

3.  With  United  Kingdom. 

4.  With  United  States. 

•Part  III. — Canadian  Tradb.     (Price,  10  cents.) 

With  British  and  Foreign  Countries. 

(Except  France,  Germany,  United  Kingdom  and  United  States.) 

•Part    IV. — Miscellaneous  Information.     (Price,  5  centa.) 
Bounties. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act,  Administration  of. 

Lumber  and  Staple  Products. 

Revenue  and  Expenditure  of  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Statistical  Record  of  the  Progress  of  Canada. 
Tonnage  tables. 

•Part      V. — Grain  Statistics.      (Price,  15  cents.) 

•Part    VI. — Subsidized  Steamship  Service.    (Price,  to  cents.) 

•Part  VII. — Trade  or  British  and  Foreign  Countries.    (Price,  35  centa.) 

Monthly  Reports. 

Census  and  Statistics.  (Free.) 
•Trade  and  Commerce.     (Price,  to  cents.) 

Weekly  Bulletin.  (Free.) 

(Circulated  within  Canada  only.) 

Containing  Reports  of  Trade  Commissioners  and  General  Trade  Information 

Supplements  to  Weekly  Bulletin.  (Free.) 

Trade  of  China  and  Japan. 
Russian  Trade. 

Directory  of  Russian  Importers. 

The  German  War  and  its  relation  to  Canadian  Trade. 

Handbook  for  Export  to  South  America. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

Toy  Making  in  Canada. 

The  Timber  Import  Trade  of  Australia. 

Export  Directory  of  Canada-  {Free.) 

Directory  of  Foreign  Importers-  (Free.) 

Canada  and  the  British  West  Indies.  (Free.) 

Canada,  tke  Country  of  tke  Twentieth  Century.     (Price,  $1.00.) 

•Canada  Year-Book.    (Prioe,  $1.00.) 

•Census  Returns.    (Price  of  volumes  vary.) 

•Criminal  Statistics.    (Price,  U  cents.) 

Grain  Inspection  in  Canada.  (Free.) 

List  of  Licensed  Elevators-  (Free.) 

•  May  be  had  at  the  prices  indicated  upon  application  to  the  King's  Printer,  Ottawa. 
Publications  marked  Free  may  be  had  by  those  interested  on  application  to  ths  Depart 
m#ni.  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
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COMMERCIAL   INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE. 


Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
by  Canadian  exporters  with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names 
and  addresses  of  trade  representatives.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f  at  foreign  port. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 

B.  S.  Webb,  Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos  Aires. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia. 

D.  H.  Ross,  address  for  letters — Box  14  0 
Q.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office — Stock  Exchange 
Building,  Melbourne.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

British  West  Indies. 

EJ.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados,  agent 
also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British  Guiana. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  13  Nanking  Road,  Shanghai. 
Cable  Address,  Cancoma, 


Newfoundland. 

W.  B.  Nicholson,  Bank  of  Montreal  Build- 
ing, Water  street,  St.  John's.  Cable  Address, 


Canadian. 


New  Zealand. 


W.  A  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Russia. 

C.  F.  Just,  Canadian  Government  Commer- 
cial Agent,  Alexandrinskaia,  plosch  9, 
Petrograd,  Russia. 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Government  Com- 
mercial Agent,  Bukhgolza  Ulitza  No.  4, 
Omsk,  Siberia. 


Cuba. 

Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Lonja 
del  Commercio,  Apartado  1290,  Havana. 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Italy. 

W.  Mc.  Clarke,  H.M.  Consul,  Milan. 

France. 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17 
and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris. 
Cable  Address,  Stadacona. 

Japan. 

E.  F.  Crowe,  Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, P.O.  Box  109,  Yokohama.  Coble 
Address,  Canadian. 

Holland. 

Ph.  Geleerd,  Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Zuidblaak  26,  Rotterdam.  Cable 
Adress,  Watermill. 


South  Africa. 

W.    J.     Egan,    Norwich    Union  Buildings, 
Cape  Town.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom. 

Harrison     Watson,     73     Basinghall  street, 

London,  E.C.,  2  England.    Cable  Address, 

Sleighing,  London. 
J.    E.    Ray,    Central    House,  Birmingham. 

Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
J.  Forsyth    Smith,    Acting    Canadian  Trade 

Commissioner,    87   Union   street,  Glasgow, 

Scotland.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 
F.    A.    C.    Bickerdike,    4   St.   Ann's  Square, 

Manchester.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 
J.   Forsyth   Smith,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North 

John  St.,  Liverpool.     Cable  Address,  Can- 

ti  acorn. 

N.  D.  Johnston,  Sun  Building,  Clare  street, 
Bristol.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENT8. 


Australia. 

B.    Millin,    The  Royal    Exchange  Building, 
Sydney,  N.S.W. 

British  West  Indies 
Edgar  Tripp,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad 

Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
R.  H.  Curry,  Nasseau,  Bahamas. 


Norway  and  Denmark. 

E.  Sontum,  Grubbegd,  No.  4,  Christian!*, 
Norway.    Cable  Addresses,  Sontums. 


J.  F. 


Roberts. 
lona. 


Spain. 

Hotel  Cuatro  Naciones,  Barce- 
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CANADIAN  HIGH  COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 
United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary,  17  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W.,  England.    Cable  Address  Dominion, 
London. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of  the 
more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the  Foreign 
Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  give  information  to  Canadians  who  wish  to  consult 
them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 


Brazil: 

Bahia,  British  Consul. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  British  Consul  General. 

Chile: 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul  General. 

Colombia: 

Bagota,  British  Consul  General. 

Ecuador: 

Quitto,  British  Consul  General 
Guayquill,  British  Consul. 

Egypt: 

Alexandria,  British  Consul  General. 

France: 

Havre,  British  Consul  General. 
Marseilles,  British  Consul  General 

India: 

Calcutta,  Director  General  of  Commercial 
Intelligence. 

Italy: 

Genoa,  British  Consul  General 
Milan,  British  Consul. 

Mexico: 

Mexico,  British  Consul  General. 


Netherlands: 

Amsterdam,  British  Consul. 

Panama: 

Colon,  British  Consul. 
Panama,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Peru: 

Lima,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Portugal: 

Lisbon,  British  Consul. 

Russia: 

Moscow,  British  Consul  General. 
Petrograd,  British  Consul. 
Vladivostock,  British  Consul. 
Odessa,  British  Consul  General. 

Spain: 

Barcelona,  British  Consul  General 
Madrid,  British  Consul. 

Sweden: 

Stockholm,  British  Consul. 

Switzerland: 

Geneva,  British  Consul. 

Uruguay: 

Monte  Video,  British  Vice-Consul 

Venezuela: 

Caracas,  British  Vice-Consul. 
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The  Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

The  purpose  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  is  to  promote  the  sale  of 
Canadian  products  abroad  and  to  provide  Canadian  Manufacturers  and  exporters 
with  information  regarding  trade  conditions  and  opportunities  in  countries  in 
which  Canadian  goods  are  likely  to  find  a  market. 

The  Department  gathers,  compiles  and  publishes  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin  and 
supplements  thereto  a  large  volume  of  useful  commercial  information.  Persons 
desiring  it  and  interested  in  Canadian  production  or  export  may  have  their  names 
placed  on  the  regular  mailing  list  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa.  There  is  no  subscription  to  the  Weekly  Bulletin  but  its 
circulation  is  strictly  confined  to  Canada. 

The  Department  invites  correspondence  from  Canadian  manufacturers  and 
exporters  upon  all  trade  matters. 


New  Canadian  Industries. 


If  you  know  of  any  new  industry  being  started  in  Canada  at  any  time,  write 
to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch,  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa,  giving  particulars  thereof. 


[If  extracts  are  Published  the  source  should  be  mentioned.] 


WEEKLY  BULLETIN 


Issued  Every  Monday  by  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


Ottawa. 

Monday,  May  28,  1917. 

No.  696 

COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  REVIEW. 

There  is  being  sent  out  with  the  present  number  of  the  Weekly  Bulletin  a  supple- 
ment presenting  a  general  review  of  the  work  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  for  the  year  1916.  Additional  copies  will 
be  obtainable  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


BRITISH  WEST  INDIES. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  E.  H.  S.  Flood.) 

Barbados,  April  2,  1917. 

TRADE  OF  TRINIDAD. 

During  a  short  visit  to  Trinidad,  your  Commissioner  obtained  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  Collector  of  Customs  some  general  statistics  of  the  trade  of  the  island 
last  year,  which  have  not  yet  appeared  elsewhere.  At  the  same  time  your  Commis- 
sioner took  the  opportunity  of  visiting  some  of  the  leading  dry-goods  and  hardware 
stores  and  examining  the  lines  of  goods  that  were  there  being  shown.  The  facts 
disclosed  in  these  stores,  together  with  the  customs  statistics,  furnish  sufficient  data 
for  an  interim  report  on  the  trade  conditions  prevailing  last  year.  When  the  Blue- 
Book  of  the  colony  appears  later  on  in  the  year,  the  matter  will  be  again  taken  up 
and  a  fuller  report  sent  in  to  appear  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin.  The  statistics  show 
that  the  value  of  goods  imported  for  home  consumption,  and  the  value  of  the  local 
produce  exported,  were  both  higher  than  in  any  previous  year.  The  transhipment 
trade  of  Port  of  Spain,  which  had  been  steadily  increasing  up  to  the  outbreak  of  the. 
war,  at  which  time  it  stood  at  £2,139,810,  steadily  fell  off  and  last  year  had  dropped 
to  £762,419.  The  decline  in  this  trade  accounts  for  a  slight  falling  off  in  the  total 
trade  of  the  colony,  the  figures  of  which  for  the  last  five  years  will  be  seen  in  the 
following  table: — 


1912   f  9,154,902 

1913   10,174,033 

1914   8,384,638 

1915   9,898,386 

1916   9,527,902 


Imports  from  Canada 

In  my  last  report  on  the  trade  of  Trinidad  which  appeared  in  Weekly  Bulletin 
~No.  657,  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  imports  from  Canada  were  steadily  increasing, 
and  that  the  figures  for  1915  exceeded  those  for  1914  and  1913  by  £93,640  and  £162,579 
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respectively.  Last  year  there  was  a  further  increase  of  nearly  £100,000,  made  up  of 
£77,912  in  foodstuffs,  and  £18,148  in  manufactured  goods.  The  following  statement 
will  show  the  steady  growth  in  the  imports  from  Canada : — 


1912. 
1913. 
1914. 
1915, 
1916. 


£190,769 
256,435 
325,374 
419,014 
513,313 


Principal  Articles  Imported  from  Canada. 

In  the  following  comparative  statement  of  the  imports  from  Canada,  it  will  be 
noted  that  there  is  a  considerable  increase  in  foodstuffs,  notably  flour,  fish,  butter, 
bread  and  biscuits,  vegetables,  cattlef  eed,  oats  and  condensed  milk ;  and  that  in  manu- 
factured goods  there  has  been  an  increase  in  boots  and  shoes,  cordage,  painters'  oils 
and  materials,  paper,  soap,  and  undressed  timber.  In  the  unenumerated  list  there 
has  also  been  a  considerable  increase.  The  following  list  gives  the  details  of  the 
value  of  the  imports  in  all  these  articles: — 

Commodities — 

Biscuits,  bread  and  cakes  

Boots  and  shoes  

Butter  

Cattlef  eed  

Cheese  

Cordage  and  twine  

Fish  of  all  kinds  

Fruit  (fresh)  

Grain  and  flour — 

Flour  

Corn,  oats,  etc  

Pulse  

Hay  

Manure  

Meats  of  all  kinds  

Milk,  condensed  

Oils,  edible  

"      other  kinds  

Painters'  colours  and  materials  

Paper,  all  kinds  

Soap  

Vegetables,  fresh  

Wood  and  timber — 

Undressed  

Dressed  

Manufactured  

Miscellaneous  

Totals  


1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

£  41 

£  534 

£  304 

27 

434 

511 

523 

577 

1,360 

2,457 

3,997 

11,124 

101 

192 

159 

1,471 

1,464 

2,323 

61,440 

78,714 

105,608 

344 

458 

371 

185,461 

237,332 

273,794 

33,844 

32,503 

38,220 

114 

1,374 

100 

907 

411 

510 

1,052 

249 

1,203 

703 

1,114 

3,579 

12,231 

16 

39 

16 

573 

359 

403 

1,178 

2,125 

2,307 

1,209 

2,001 

5,826 

1,299 

7,379 

3,042 

2,787 

9,639 

9,720 

6,098 

9,425 

14,647 

6,756 

6,574 

4.142 

4,841 

2,070 

2,577 

11,472 

16,631 

23,315 

£325,374 

£419,014 

£513,313 

Trade  with  the  United  States. 

Both  in  imports  and  exports  there  has  been  during  the  last  three  years  a  consider- 
able growth  of  trade  with  the  United  States.  This  is  due  largely  to  the  war,  but  it  is 
due  also  in  part  to  the  prosperous  condition  of  the  colony.  There  has  been  in  dry-goods 
a  notable  increase  in  the  imports,  and  your  Commissioner  had  an  opportunity  of  look- 
ing over  the  different  lines  that  were  being  sold  in  Port  of  Spain.  The  following 
statement  will  show  the  imports  from  the  United  States  in  a  few  leading  lines  of  dry- 
goods,  and  a  similar  condition  of  increase  would  no  doubt  be  found  in  millinery  and 
smallwear,  if  these  were  classified  separately  in  the  statistics.  At  present,  however, 
these  details  have  not  been  furnished: — 


Article — 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

..    ..  £11,267 

£13,502 

£22,909 

  20,941 

31,464 

50,108 

..    ..  31,015 

45,106 

67,032 

....  95 

137 

691 

.  .    .  .  £63,318 

£90,209 

£140,740 
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men's  furnishings. 

Men's  furnishings  are  now  coming  in  chiefly  from  the  United  States.  It  would 
appear  as  if  the  manufacturers  of  that  country  were  making  a  special  effort  to  meet 
the  demand  for  such  goods.  Good  lines  of  soft  shirts  and  collars  which  formerly 
came  from  Europe  are  being  shown,  and  also  a  good  general  line  of  dress  shirts. 
Merino  underwear  is  now  to  a  great  extent  replacing  the  English  makes.  It  is  reported 
that  hardly  a  week  passes  without  a  representative  from  some  firm  in  the  United 
States  calling  with  samples  of  men's  furnishings  and  soliciting  business  in  Port  of 
Spain,  and  to  this  no  doubt  is  due  the  large  share  of  the  business  obtained.  It  is  to 
be  remarked  also  that  travellers  are  still  calling  from  English  jobbing  houses,  carry- 
ing lines  of  merino  underwear  made  in  Japan,  all  of  which  appear  to  be  of  very  good 
value  and  cheaper  than  the  English  or  American.  About  three  years  ago  these  lines 
were  first  introduced,  and  they  appear  to  meet  the  requirements  for  cheap  and  well- 
made  garments  of  a  particular  style.  The  styles  follow  the  English  cut  and  pattern, 
and,  as  before  stated,  are  jobbed  by  British  firms. 

HOUSE  DRAPERY. 

Among  other  lines  which  formerly  came  almost  exclusively  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  are  now  being  supplied  by  the  United  States,  is  house  drapery.  Among 
these  are  napkins  which,  though  inferior  to  the  English,  are  now  imported.  Towel- 
ling, which  has  for  some  years  been  coming  in  part  from  the  United  States,  comes 
now  entirely  from  that  source,  no  English  towelling  being  seen  in  the  stores.  This 
includes  Turkish  and  bath  towels,  the  price  and  quality  of  which  appear  to  be  as  good 
as  the  English.  There  is  also  a  rather  showy  line  of  towels  manufactured  in  Barce- 
lona, Spain,  which,  unlike  the  English  or  American,  are  made  up  in  colours  and  flower 
patterns,  and  are  finding  a  ready  sale  in  Port  of  Spain.  This  line  is  stocked  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  Venezuelan  trade,  of  which  Trinidad  receives  a  large  share. 
Laces  and  embroideries,  which  formerly  came  from  Germany  and  the  United  King- 
dom, are  now  coming  from  the  United  States,  and  of  course  no  German  laces  are  now 
imported.  Torchon  lace  and  insertions  are  also  now  American,  and  a  cheap  line  of 
lace  which  was  formerly  made  in  Germany  is  now  being  supplied  by  Italy  through 
English  firms.  Speaking  generally,  these  laces  and  insertions  are  not  so  carefully 
made  as  former  lines  imported  before  the  war,  but  are  on  the  whole  of  a  fair  quality. 

ladies'  wear. 

At  the  present  time  ladies'  and  children's  ready-made  garments  are  being  supplied 
by  the  United  States,  and  are  the  best  lines  in  the  market.  Ladies'  cotton  underwear 
also  has  had  a  considerable  increase  in  the  last  two  years,  and  is  said  to  suit  the  market 
and  to  be  of  very  good  value.  Corsets  of  American  manufacture  also  hold  the  market, 
and  in  order 'to  command  this  trade  manufacturers  in  the  United  States  are  making 
the  metal  parts  of  the  corsets  in  brass,  and  where  shown  the  brass  is  nickelled,  as  in 
this  climate  steel  rusts  and  in  a  short  time  destroys  the  appearance  of  the  corset.  This 
point  was  formerly  neglected,  but  is  now  made  a  leading  feature  of  the  American 
corset.  Pique  material  for  ladies'  dresses,  white  and  coloured,  which  formerly  came 
altogether  from  England,  is  now  coming  in  from  the  United  States,  and  the  quality 
is  equal  to  any  formerly  imported.  A  new  line  of  '  ladies'  lace  stockings  of 
American  manufacture  is  taking  the  place  of  that  formerly  imported  from 
England  and  Germany.  There  are  no  German  lines  now  seen,  but  it  may 
be  noted  that  balbriggan  lines  of  stockings  from  Spain  are  being  stocked.  Silk 
and  satin  ribbons  of  good  quality  and  design,  plain  and  flowered,  and  in  a  large  variety 
of  shades  are  being  imported  from  the  United  States,  and  are  a  somewhat  new  line 
from  that  country,  as  the  English  had  formerly  the  trade.  In  addition,  there  are  very 
good  values  shown  in  ladies'  embroidered  handkerchiefs.  The  Americans  are  noticeably 
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specializing  in  children's  clothing  for  this  trade,  and  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  gar- 
ments are  in  good  cut  and  style,  and  come  in  carefully  graded  sizes.  These  are  in 
zephyrs,  plain  and  checks,  and  in  other  lines  of  washing  goods. 

OTHER  GENERAL  LINES  OF  DRY  GOODS. 

Bed  Ticking  has  theretofore  been  imported  from  England,  but  the  goods  now 
shown  are  Americaja,  and  have  been  coming  in  since  the  war.  There  are  also  zephyrs 
of  various  kinds,  in  checks  and  colours,  of  American  manufacture,  which  are  on  the 
whole  satisfactory  both  as  to  fastness  of  colour  and  pattern.  American  unbleached 
linen,  which  are  lower  in  price  but  not  as  good  quality  as  the  English  makes,  are  being 
considerably  stocked  and  having  a  good  sale. 

Coloured  Prints. — The  import  of  American  coloured  prints  has  nearly  trebled 
in  the  last  two  years.  These  goods  are  shown  from  samples  shown  by  travelling  sales- 
men, who  are  giving  much  attention  to  this  market.  They  have  succeeded  also  in  plac- 
ing a  coarse  grade  of  white  cotton,  though  the  finer  grades  are  still  coming  from  Eng- 
land. White  voiles  and  other  white  and  coloured  goods  of  this  class  are  being  intro- 
duced from  the  United  States. 

Millinery. — No  statistics  are  yet  at  hand  in  regard  to  the  value  of  millinery 
imported  last  year.  In  1915,  the  value  of  "  hats  and  bonnets  "  was  £21,127.  The  bulk 
of  this  import  came  from  the  United  Kingdom,  with  a  rather  important  value  from 
Italy.  United  States  exporters  have  been  trying  to  get  a  footing  in  this  trade,  but 
without  much  success,  their  lines  not  being  suited  to  the  market.  American  prices 
however,  are  said  to  be  quite  right  as  far  as  they  go. 

Boots  and  Shoes. — From  the  table  given  above  it  will  be  seen  how  considerably  the 
United  States  has  increased  its  trade  with  this  island  in  boots  and  shoes.  Before  the 
war  there  was  only  a  small  import  from  that  country,  the  principal  supply  of  men's 
shoes  coming  from  Great  Britain,  and  from  Austria  a  good  line  of  ladies'  shoes  which 
were  made  light  in  weight  and  of  good  style  and  finish.  Now  the  United  States  has 
the  bulk  of  the  trade,  with  a  small  import  from  Canada.  Some  years  ago  Canada 
made  a  better  showing,  but  now  the  trade  is  negligible. 

IMPORTS  OF  HARDWARE. 

In  looking  over  the  stock  of  hardware  carried  by  one  of  the  leading  firms  in  Port 
of  Spain,  I  noticed  an  unusually  large  quantity  of  galvanized  iron  sheeting,  and  was 
informed  that  the  sale  for  this  had  been  increasing,  and  that  there  would  be  an  even 
greater  demand  in  the  future,  as  the  country  was  rapidly  developing.  As  nearly  all 
this  sheeting  is  coming  from  the  United  States,  it  certainly  suggests  that  Canadian 
firms  manufacturing  similar  goods  should  compete  for  part  of  the  business.  There  is 
also  a  considerable  import  from  the  United  States  of  wire  nails  and  horse  shoe  nails, 
the  trade  of  which  latter  was  formerly  divided  between  Canada  and  Germany. 
Canadian  wire  nails  for  some  reason,  however,  are  said  to  be  preferred,  the  laid  down 
cost  being  about  the  same  as  the  American  nail  or  the  former  German  nail.  Steel 
wire  and  wire  fencing  are  being  largely  imported.,  the  trade  in  which  is  divided  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  the  greater  part  however  coming  from  the  United 
States,  in  this  as  well  as  in  barbed  wire.  Carpenters',  plumbers',  and  shipwrights' 
tools,  and  in  fact  all  artisans'  tools,  are  now  imported  from  the  United  States,  though 
small  quantities  are  still  finding  their  way  from  England.  Prior  to  the  war  these 
lines  were  nearly  altogether  English,  as  are  still  all  agricultural  implements,  the  war 
not  having  affected  these,  as  it  is  probable  that  the  English  are  the  only  nation  making 
a  line  suited  to  the  requirements  of  tropical  agriculture.  Oil  drilling  machinery, 
tools  and  cables  are  being  largely  imported,  the  machinery  being  chiefly  American, 
while  the  cables  are  obtained  in  England.  The  United  States  is  now  supplying 
practically  all  the  articles  found  in  a  ship  chandlery  store— blocks,  galvanized  bolts, 
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screw  eyes,  screw  bolts,  rollocks,  and  the  many  other  items  connected  with  this  trade. 
Some  of  the  harness  to  be  seen  in  the  hardware  stores  is  still  being  imported  from 
England,  and  some  of  the  harness  leather  from  Canada,  leather  belting  from  the 
United  States  and  a  little  from  Canada.  Duck,  for  sails,  which  is  another  item 
stocked  by  the  ship  chandlery  trade,  is  also  American.  Paints,  oils,  and  varnishes, 
which  bulk  so  largely  in  the  hardware  trade,  are  being  imported  from  Canada  and 
Great  Britain.  Firms  in  the  United  States  in  these  lines  are  said  to  be  making 
persistent  efforts  to  capture  part  of  this  trade,  but  up  to  the  present  for  some  reason 
they  have  not  been  successful.  Among  the  many  small  articles  sold  by  the  hardware 
trade,  such  as  locks,  catches,  screw  eyes,  pins,  and  other  small  shelf  goods,  the  United 
States  has  been  gradually  obtaining  most  of  the  business,  Canadian  firms  having  at 
present  no  share.  The  growth  of  the  trade  with  the  United  States  in  hardware  is 
especially  referred  to,  with  the  hope  of  stimulating  Canadian  firms  to  enter  the 
market  and  to  compete.  The  accompanying  items  will  show  the  increases  in  these 
lines  in  the  last  three  years: — 

Article—  1014.  1915.  1916. 

Arms  and  ammunitions   £  1,035  £  1,440  £  1,667 

Motor  cars  and  carriages   10,444  16,431  26,761 

Hardware   21,583  17,855  26,072 

Leather,  dressed   3,393  3,187  5,964 

Machinery   96,616  88,663  114,298 

Iron  and  steel  manufactures   9,267  25,884  39,762 


EXPORTS 

The  value  of  the  exports  of  the  local  produce  of  the  colony  has  been  increasing, 
and  last  year  reached  its  highest  figure.  Since  the  war  began  the  transhipment  trade 
has  declined,  and  has  now  reached  its  lowest,  forcing  down  the  showing  for  total 
trade.    The  details  of  the  last  three  years  will  be  seen  in  the  following: — 


1914.  1915.  1916. 

Local  produce                                                  £2,484,576  £3,422,270  £3,636,580 

Re-exports                                                            396,728  604,869  550,924 

Bullion  and  specie                                               25,272  37,972  107,251 


Totals   £2,906,576      £4,065,111  £4,294,755 

Transit  goods   1,294,765        1,313,462  762,419 


Total   £4,201,341      £5,378,573  £5,057,174 


Increases  in  Sugar,  Cocoanut  and  Copra. 


Since  1911  there  have  been  each  year  fewer  cocoanuts  obtained  for  export,  due, 
it  is  said,  to  a  succession  of  heavy  droughts.  Now  has  come  a  revival,  and  though 
the  number  of  cocoanuts  did  not  equal  the  best  years,  the  value  of  the  crop  was  higher, 
as  was  also  the  value  of  copra.  The  sugar  industry  is  receiving  more  attention  than 
formerly.  In  1915,  about  50,000  tons  were  exported,  and  last  year  this  rose  to  57,188. 
A  larger  quantity  than  usual  of  crude  petroleum  and  gasolene  was  exported,  exceed- 
ing in  value  any  previous  year.  Cocoa,  which  is  the  most  important  crop,  about  held 
its  own,  the  export  both  in  quantity  and  value  being  about  the  average. 
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Produce  of  Colony  Exported. 

The  following  statement  exhibits  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  principal  products 
of  the  colony  exported  during  the  last  two  years: — 

1915.  1916. 


Article. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Asphalt  (crude,  dried  and 

manjak) . 

tons. 

106,142 

£  123,923 

100,273 

£  112,875 

7,503 

15,048 

6,471 

13,313 

Bitters  

27,742 

27,746 

53,712 

53,712 

54,081,452 

1,865,266 

54,942,280 

1,651,422 

14,537,318 

60,576 

17,849,207 

96,854 

 lb. 

3,986,731 

36,235 

3,339,848 

45,723 

1,794 
8,629 

1,380 
17,180 

495,563 

528,810 

915,589 

86,114 

554,182 

90,541 

50,608 

1,070,423 

57,188 

1,283,215 

14,113,855 

72,437 

33,654,901 

182,164 

Petrol  

172,730 

6,626 

440,318 

20,461 

Exports  to  Canada. 

The  exports  to  Canada  were  largely  in  excess  of  any  other  year,  and  in  value 
about  double  the  average  of  the  last  five.  Of  sugar,  Canada  took  a  much  larger  quan- 
tity than  usual,  and  the  increase  in  the  total  exports  to  that  country  was  due  to  that 
fact.  There  was  also  a  considerable  quantity  of  cocoa  and  other  miscellaneous  articles 
shipped  to  Canada.  Although  the  cocoanut  crop  was  the  largest  for  some  years,  the 
quantity  sent  to  Canada  was  less  than  usual,  seven-eighths  of  the  whole  crop  going  to 
the  United  States.    The  following  table  will  show  the  trade: — 


Commodities —  1914.  1915.  1916. 


,                      £  19,397 

£  49,236 

£  50,364 

  45 

35 

9 

Cocoanuts  

  5,625 

2,436 

2,802 

7,156 

Bitters  

  112 

2 

Sug-ar,  vacuum  pan  

  318,228 

105,980 

456,577 

  2,174 

3,517 

2,444 

  94 

938 

1,822 

Totals  

  £346,496 

£169,298 

£514,020 

SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Keport  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  W.  J.  Egan.) 

Cape  Town,  South  Africa,  March  9,  1917. 

PRODUCTION  OF  WHEAT  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

At  the  Agricultural  Show  held  in  Cape  Town  the  week  ending  March  3,  1917,  a 
paper  was  read  by  Mr.  F.  M.  Still  on  "  Wheat  and  its  production  in  South  Africa." 

In  view  of  the  evidence  given  before  the  Dominion  Royal  Commission  in  1914, 
which  predicted  confidently  that  with  wheat  at  sixteen  shillings  a  bag,  the  Union 
might  reasonably  expect  to  grow  its  own  supplies  at  no  distant  date,  the  paper  as  read 
contains  much  that  will  encourage  Canadian  wheat  and  flour  shippers  to  look  upon 
South  Africa  as  a  field  of  export  for  a  much  longer  period  than  the  evidence  of  many 
witnesses  predicted  in  1914. 

The  present  prices  for  South  African  wheat  should  certainly  encourage  a  greater 
acreage.    The  South  African  farmer  is  receiving  33s.  to  40s.  per  200-poung  bag. 

The  paper  covers  some  world  conditions  regarding  the  production  of  wheat  which 
with  other  material  is  deleted,  and  the  following  paragraphs  are  submitted  showing 
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South  African  production  and  the  limit  to  its  possibilities,  which  should  prove  of 
interest  to  the  grain  and  flour  interests  of  Canada. 

"  We  will  now  review  wheat  production  from  1910  to  the  present  time.  In  1910 
the  present  Government  assumed  office.  In  1910-11  the  first  Union  census  was  taken, 
and  in  October,  1910,  Parliament  appointed  a  commission  to  inquire  into  the  condi- 
tions of  matters  pertaining  to  trade  and  industries,  which  investigated  very  thor- 
oughly the  subject  of  wheat  production  in  the  Union.  (To  simplify  matters  through- 
out this  paper,  reference  is  only  made  to  bags  of  200  pounds.) 

The  Position  in  1910-11. 

"  The  position  of  wheat  farming  this  year,  1910-11,  was  then  as  follows :  South 
Africa  produced  1,810,315  bags;  imported,  1,563,801  bags;  a  total  of  3,374,116  bags. 
The  necessities  of  consumption  can  therefore  be  taken  as  3,374,116  bags.  The  export 
of  wheat  during  the  five  years  ending  1914  averaged  13,300  bags  annually,  and  is 
such  a  negligible  quantity  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  notice  it.  The  Industries  Com- 
mission of  1910,  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  appeared  fully  alive  to  the  necessity 
of  energetically  developing  agricultural  resources,  pointing  that  this  country  could 
not  be  said  to  be  in  a  thoroughly  sound  condition  when  it  imported  foodstuffs  to  the 
value  of  £3,400,000  of  which  £1,500,000  comprised  corn,  grain,  flour  and  meat.  Much 
evidence  was  given  before  this  commission,  and  it  is  very  necessary  to  briefly  refer 
to  the  statement  made  at  that  time  with  reference  to  wheat  production  in  the  Union. 
Wheat  growers  and  experts  from  the  Transvaal,  referring  to  production  under  irriga- 
tion, and  in  dry  lands  under  modern  methods,  gave  evidence  that  wheat  can  be  grown 
at  a  cost  of  10s.  per  bag,  and  in  quantities  sufficient  for  the  requirements  of  the  country. 
Malmesbury  and  Caledon  farmers  also  gave  important  detailed  evidence  before  this 
commission,  which  tended  to  show  that  the  cost  of  production  was  15s.  to  17s.  per  bag, 
and  agreed  that  if  18s.  and  21s.  per  bag  was  obtained  the  farmer  required  no  customs 
protection  at  all. 

"  The  commission  referred  to  the  obvious  point  that  if  wheat  could  be  success- 
fully grown  in  South  Africa  the  fact  should  have  manifested  itself  before  1911,  but 
held  the  opinion  that  the  agricultural  development  of  the  country  had  not  up  that 
date  received  the  attention  it  was  entitled  to,  and  finally  reported  that  it  was  '  fully 
satisfied  that  with  the  necessary  effort  this  country  can  not  only  grow  sufficient  wheat 
for  its  own  requirements,  but  eventually  enter  the  world's  markets  with  a  goodly  sur- 
plus.' This  was  in  1911,  with  wheat  about  16s.  per  bag.  There  is  no  doubt  that  rust  in 
wheat  is  largely  responsible  for  our  wheat  figures.  In  past  years  there  has  been  very 
little  research  work,  and  hardly  any  effort  was  put  forward  to  improve  the  varieties 
of  wheat  to  make  them  suitable  for  South  African  conditions,  the  chief  object  rather 
appearing  to  be  to  determine  which  foreign  varieties  were  most  suited  to  our  condi- 
tions. The  whole  subject  was  indeed  treated  in  such  a  manner  that  it  threw  very 
little  light  and  left  few  results  upon  which  the  present  research  system  can  be  guided. 
A  visit  to  the  Elsenburg  College,  where  this  research  in  regard  to  breeding  wheats  is 
now  being  actively  carried  on,  together  with  the  wheat  exhibits  at  the  various  agri- 
cultural shows,  cannot  fail  to  be  satisfactory  factors  in  future  wheat  production.  It 
is  also  desirable  to  carefully  note  that  in  the  1896  report  of  Messrs.  Halse  and  Visser, 
the  mean  rainfall  of  the  Eastern,  Midland,  and  Northern  districts  of  the  Cape  province 
is  referred  to  as  being  22  inches— this  mean  rainfall  is  now  15-76,  nearly  one-third 
less. 
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The  Unions  Requirements. 

"  It  is  now  desirable  that  we  proceed  and  follow  the  figures  of  production,  importa- 
tion and  consumption  up  to  the  end  of  last  year.    They  are  as  follows: — 


Year.  Production.  Importation.  Consumption. 

1910   1,810,315  1,563,801  3,374,116 

1911   2,329,000  1,120,016  3,449,016 

1912   1,381,000  2,456,436  3,837,436 

1913   2,013,000  1,805,635  3,818,535 

1914   2,114,000  1,441,729  3,555,729 

1915   1,943,000  1,555,685  3,498,685 

1916   1,437,000    — 


"During  the  last  two  years  the  price  of  wheat  has  been  between  27s.  and  32s.  per 
hag,  not  16s.  a  bag  as  in  1911.  The  average  production  of  these  last  two  years  under 
these  increased  prices  has  been  120,000  bags  each  year  less  than  six  years  previously, 
while  the  value  of  wheat  to  be  imported  by  us  (2,000,000  bags)  at  30s.  per  bag  amounts 
to  no  less  than  £3,000,000. 

"  This  is  a  distinctly  disappointing  statement,  and  more  so  when  we  see  how  war 
price  conditions  have  developed  other  branches  of  South  African  production,  and  the 
satisfactory  healthy  trade  figures  we  have  as  regards,  fruits,  butter,  eggs,  sugar,  etc., 
as  compared  with  which  we  have  the  bare  fact  that  the  wheat  requirements  of  the 
Union  average  3,600,000  bags  annually,  of  which  in  1916  we  were  only  able  to  produce 
1,437,000  bags,  or  40  per  cent. 

"  There  is  also  another  point  to  consider :  The  estimated  European  population 
of  South  Africa,  as  compared  in  the  1911  census,  was  1,276,242  persons,  and  basing 
the  rate  of  increase  of  population  on  the  figures  shown  as  between  the  previous  census 
of  1904  and  that  figure — it  is  found  that  our  European  population  of  to-day  is  1,443,000 
from  which  may  be  deducted  40,000  for  persons  serving  outside  the  Union — net,  say, 
1,400,000 — and  applying  the  wheat  production  to  the  Europeans,  it  is  seen  that  in 
1910  we  produced  1-42  bags  per  person  per  annum,  while  in  1916  we  produced  just 
one  bag  per  person,  a  very  considerable  falling  off.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  in 
1916  only  1,437,000  bags  of  wheat  were  produced  in  the  Union.  Since  1910  a  large 
and  increasing  number  of  natives  purchase  and  eat  flour  and  wheat-meal  in  prefer- 
-ence  to  mealie  meal.  Only  last  month  the  writer  saw  a  Kaffir  woman  refuse  mealie 
meal  in  a  country  store.  This  woman  a  few  years  ago  had  never  worn  a  shoe,  a 
stocking  or  a  hat,  and  the  crushed  mealie  was  the  family  "  menu."  To-day  a  change 
is  taking  place  in  the  requirements  of  the  black  races  which  must  be  seriously 
reckoned  with,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  writer  is  further  inclined  to  think 
that  the  figures  of  wheat  production,  although  supplied  by  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment, will  be  improved  upon  when  actual  results  are  published. 

"  Now,  what  does  this  short  review  of  wheat  production  convey  to  us  ?  From 
the  economist's  point  of  view  it  can  only  mean  one  thing,  and  that  is,  that  under  any 
normal  price  conditions  there  exist  markets  for  South  African  produce,  other  than 
wheat,  from  which  sounder  financial  results  are  obtained  with  the  soil  and  climatic 
conditions  existing.  This  is  most  assuredly  the  conclusion  we  are  bound  to  come  to 
under  normal  conditions. 

A  Divergency  of  Views. 

"  There  appears  great  divergency  of  views  amongst  our  leading  farmers  as  regards 
the  net  results  of  farming  with  wheat  as  compared  to  oats.  There  is  much  experienced 
opinion  that  with  the  high  price  existing,  the  present  area  under  wheat  should  (with 
approved  methods  of  farming  in  connection  with  live  stock  and  grain)  be  still  further 
extended.  There  naturally  exists  with  the  varying  conditions  of  soil  in  the  western 
province,  considerable  variation  in  figures  relating  to  both  wheat  and  oats,  and  the 
same  divergency  of  opinion  is  found  in  the  cost  of  fertilizer,  threshing,  carriage  and 
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weight  of  crop.  The  opinion  of  expert  farmers  would  tend  to  prove  that  to-day  wheat 
at  33s.  is  a  better  proposition  than  oats  at  lis.  6d.  One  well-known  Paarl  grower  is 
emphatic  in  saying  that  1  if  a  bag  of  wheat  (200  pounds)  can  be  sold  for  £1  year  after 
year,  wheat  is  a  far  better  paying  crop  than  either  oats  or  oathay.'  In  both  cases, 
farmers  require  shears,  fertilizers,  bags  and  labour.  For  oats,  South  Africa  can  find 
many  substitutes,  but  for  wheat,  mealie  meal  is  not  a  pleasant  alternative  even  to 
some  coloured  people.  The  oat  market,  or  animal  food,  can  never,  however,  be  said 
to  hold  out  the  great  financial  market  stability  that  must  for  a  considerable  time  be 
associated  with  wheat. 

"  It  is  difficult  and  exceedingly  disquieting  to  think  what  may  be  the  position 
of  people  in  South  Africa  if  shipping  facilities  are  still  further  restricted,  and  we 
have  to  look  to  each  other  to  supply  ourselves  with  bread.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
there  exists  some  real  nervousness  among  farmers  that  the  existing  price  of  wheat 
may  be  affected  by  legislation  in  reference  to  the  protective  duty  (or  other  methods) 
on  wheat  and  flour  importation,  so  much  so,  that  the  writer  was  told  by  a  group  of 
farmers  in  the  northwestern  districts  that  with  a  guarantee  of  30s.  they  would  put 
large  areas  under  wheat,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  crops  (all  lands  irrigated  by 
suction  gas  plants).  Now,  putting  aside  the  financial  aspect  of  this  question,  it  is 
most  desirable  that  we  should  face  the  fact  that  South  Africa  requires  a  huge  quan- 
tity of  wheat  to  be  supplied  to  her  by  other  countries.  The  grave  uncertainties  and 
increasing  risks  slowly  surrounding  this  outside  ocean  supply,  is  getting  a  great 
deal  too  real  and  perilous.  Even  should  supplies  continue,  the  greater  part  will 
undoubtedly  come  from  Australia,  who,  no  doubt,  will  endeavour  to  feed  us.  Such  a 
condition  of  affairs  when  England  is  framing  restrictions  of  all  sorts  for  the  brothers 
and  sisters  of  many  of  us,  is  much  to  be  deprecated." 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 

(Mr.  F.  A.  C.  Biclcerdihe.) 

Manchester,  April  16,  1917. 

MAXIMUM   PRICES  FOR  GRAIN. 

The  Food  Controller  has  made  an  order  under  the  Defence  of  the  Realm  Regu- 
lations that,  except  under  his  authority,  no  wheat,  barley  (other  than  kiln-dried 
barley)  or  oats  harvested  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  191 G  may  be  sold  at  prices 
exceeding  the  following: — 

Wheat,   78s.  per  quarter  of   480  1b. 

Barley,  65s.    "  **    400  " 

Oats,  55s.       "  "    312  " 

Conditions  of  Delivery. 

The  buyer  will  be  entitled  to  require  the  grain  to  be  placed  on  rail  or  (at  option 
•of  seller)  to  be  delivered  at  the  buyer's  premises,  and  no  additional  charge  may  be  made 
in  respect  thereof.  Except  so  far  as  the  Food  Controller  may  in  any  particular  case 
otherwise  determine,  the  following  provision  will  have  effect  in  the  case  of  any  con- 
tract subsisting  on  April  16  for  the  sale  of  any  of  the  grain  mentioned  where  the 
contract  price  exceeds  the  permitted  maximum  price :   "  The  contract  shall  stand  so 
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far  as  concerns  any  such  grain  which  has  'been  paid  for  or  has  been  delivered,  or  which 
under  the  contract  is  to  be  delivered  within  one  month  from  the  date  of  the  contract, 
but  otherwise  it  will  be  avoided." 

THE  BARLEY  ORDER. 

By  the  Barley  (Requisition)  Order,  dated  yesterday^  the  Food  Controller  orders 
that  all  persons  owning  or  having  power  to  sell  or  dispose  of  any  barley  (other  than 
home-grown  barley  which  has  not  been  kiln-dried)  is  to  place  such  barley  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Food  Controller  and  deliver  it  to  him,  or  such  persons  as  may  be  named 
by  him,  in  such  quantities  and  at  such  time  as  he  may  require.  Pending  any  direction 
no  person  is  to  remove  or  otherwise  dispose  of  any  such  barley  (whether  in  pursuance 
of  a  contract  existing  at  the  date  of  this  order  or  not)  and  all  persons  concerned  must 
take  such  steps  as  may  be  reasonably  necessary  to  maintain  the  same  in  good  condition. 

Exemptions  under  Barley  Order. 
This  Order  will  not  apply: — 

(a)  To  persons  who  do  not  own  more  than  25  quarters  (448  pounds  per  quarter) 
of  barley  at  the  date  of  the  Order. 

(b)  To  barley  in  the  hands  of  or  held  to  the  order  of  flour  millers  at  the  date 
of  this  Order. 

(c)  To  barley  agreed  to  be  sold  to  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Wheat  Supply. 

THE   GRAIN  DEFICIENCY. 

The  International  Institute  of  Agriculture  has  just  issued  a  leaflet  showing 
broadly  the  result  of  its  extensive  inquiries  as  to  the  grain  supplies  of  the  world. 
The  wheat  crop  of  1916  and  1916-17,  it  says,  shows  a  deficiency  of  more  than  one- 
fourth  in  comparison  with  that  for  1915  and  1915-16.  Fortunately  there  is  a  con- 
siderable remainder  from  the  previous  crop,  and  the  question  is  asked  will  this  suffice 
to  meet  the  deficiencye  The  trade  of  Roumania  and  Russia  being  interfered  with, 
the  figures  from  these  countries  are  set  aside,  and  reduced  to  its  own  resources,  the 
northern  hemisphere  shows  a  deficiency  of  37,000,000  quintals  to  which  must  be 
added  the  26,000,000  which  usually  form  the  net  export  to  tropical  countries.  To 
meet  this  deficiency  of  63,000,000'  quintals,  we  can  find  no  more  than  50,000,000  in 
the  southern  hemisphere. 

From  the  foregoing  statements  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  great  need,  not  only  in 
this  country,  but  in  many  others,  to  be  careful  how  we  use  the  grain  we  have. 

.    LEATHER  COMMANDEERED. 

The  Army  Council  issued  an  order  through  the  London  Gazette  on  the  14th 
inst.  intimating  their  intention  of  taking  possession  of  all  sole  and  upper  leather  (of 
specified  classes)  now  in  stock  in  the  United  Kingdom,  whether  in  the  finished  state 
or  in  course  of  production,  and  of  all  sole  and  upper  leather  of  the  same  classes  which 
can  be  produced  until  further  notice.  Any  person  dealing  with  such  leather  without 
the  consent  of  the  Army  Council  is  guilty  of  an  offence  against  the  Defence  of  the 
Realm  Regulations. 
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world's  shipbuilding. 

The  report  of  the  Naval  Committee  of  the  French  Senate,  on  the  Bill  for 
increasing  the  French  mercantile  marine,  was  recently  published  in  the  Journal  Offi- 
ciel.  It  contains  the  following  comparative  table  of  the  construction  of  merchant 
shipping  in  the  allied  and  neutral  countries  during  the  last  four  years: — 

Construction  by  Allies  and  Neutrals. 

1913.  1914.  1915.  1916. 

Tons.  Tons.  Tons.  Tons. 


Great  Britain   1,932,153  1,683,553  650,919  582,305 

British  Dominions   21,695  45,734  31,837  46,181 

United  States   276,448  200,764  272,042  521,136 

Holland   104,296  118,153  238,503  226,866 

Norway   50,637  54,202  63,292  45,798 

Sweden   18,524  15,163  38,322  25,929 

Denmark  .    40.932  32,815  49,969  37,149 

France   176,095  114,052  41,320  38,383 

Spain   10,807  11,151 

Italy   50,356  42,981  31,253  62,944 

China   (?)  (?)  8.073  7,949 

Japan   64,664  85,861  106,388  232,858 


Totals   2,735,800        2,393,378        1.542,745  1,838,647 


German  Shipbuilding. 

Germany,  says  the  report,  constructed  465,226  tons  in  1913  and,  "  according  to 
figures  given  in  the  English  press,"  its  subsequent  constructions  were:  1914,  387,192 
tons;  1915,  150,000  tons;  1916,  25,000  tons.  The  report,  however,  considers  these 
figures  to  be  "  purely  conjectural."  "  They  do  not,"  it  continues,  "  agree  with  the 
deductions  made  by  the  Central  Committee  of  French  Shipowners  from  information 
also  uncertain,"  which  are  as  follows:  1914,  202,824  tons;  1915,  255,849  tons;  1916 
and  in  construction,  1,000,000  tons. 

British  Shipbuilding  Output. 

The  Shipping  Controller  announces  that  the  output  of  steamers  of  100  tons  gross 
and  upwards  in  the  six  months  ended  December  last  was  less  than  the  estimate  of 
the  late  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  He  is  glad  to  say  that  our  estimated  output 
for  March  has  exceeded  the  estimate,  being  at  the  rate  of  over  one  million  tons  per 
annum. 

Standardized  Ships. 

No  ship  of  14,000  tons  has  been  ordered,  and  the  policy  suggested  of  building 
ships  of  2,000  tons  each  instead  of  one  of  14,000,  to  ensure  that  seven  times  the  number 
of  submarines  will  be  required  to  do  the  same  amount  of  damage,  is  actually  being 
carried  out.  The  three  types  of  standard  ships  contracted  for  are  of  approximately 
5,000,  3,000  and  2,000  tons  gross,  respectively. 
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AUSTRALIA. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  D.  II.  Ross.) 

Melbourne,  April  10,  1917. 

IMPORTATION  OF  FRESH  APPLES  INTO  AUSTRALIA,  1916. 

In  the  Australian  fresh  fruit  importing  season  of  1916 — from  September  to 
December — the  Vancouver  and  San  Francisco  steamers  landed  113,847  cases  of  apples 
at  Sydney,  N.S.W.  In  comparison  with  the  previous  year,  the  shipments  of  North 
American  apples  imported  into  Australia  from  the  two  ports  were  as  follows : — 


Fresh  Apples — 

From  San  Francisco 
"      Vancouver.  .  . 

Totals  


1915. 
Cases. 
75,732 
80,290 


1916. 
Cases. 
77,376 
36,471 


156,022 


113,847 


+  Increase. 
—  Decrease. 

Cases. 

+  1,644 

—  43,819 

—  42,175 


The  marked  decrease  in  shipments  of  apples  from  British  Columbia  to  Australia 
in  1916  was,  in  the  main,  attributable  to  the  lack  of  transportation  facilities  and,  to- 
a  lesser  extent,  the  advance  in  freight  rates  over  those  ruling  in  the  previous  season. 
In  1915,  six  steamers  loaded  apples  at  Vancouver  for  Sydney,  whereas  in  1916  only 
four  steamers  were  available.  The  two  extra  steamers  in  1915  carried  no  less  than 
28,493  cases  of  apples. 

From  correspondence  received  from  British  Columbia  fruit  exporters,  it  would 
appear  that  some  of  the  usual  shipments  to  Australia  were  last  season  diverted  to- 
New  Zealand  where  the  market  was  more  attractive. 

Apples  from  Canada  and  the  United  States,  1916. 

From  figures  supplied  by  the  agents  of  the  steamers,  the  annexed  schedule, 
relating  to  the  shipments  of  apples  from  Vancouver  and  San  Francisco  which  were 
landed  at  Sydney — including  transhipments  for  other  Australian  ports — during  the 
1916  season,  has  been  prepared  for  the  information  of  British  Columbia  orchardists 
and  exporters  of  apples: — 

Regulations  Governing  Importations  of  Apples  into  Australia. 


Steamers. 


"Niagara". 
"Ventura". 
"Sonoma". 
"Makura". 
"Sierra". . . 
"Niagara". 
"Ventura" 
"Makura". 
"Sonoma". 


Total  importations  1916  season 


Port  of 
Departure. 


Vancouver. . . . 
San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 
Vancouver. . . . 
San  Francisco 
Vancouver. , . . 
San  Francisco 
Vancouver. .  . 
San  Francisco 


Date  of 
Departure. 


Aug.  30 
Sept.  »5 
Sept.  26 
Sept.  27 
Oct.  17 
Oct.  25 
Nov.  7 
Nov.  22 
Nov.  28 


Date  of  Arrival 
at  Sidney. 


Sept.  22 

Sept.  28 

Oct.  17 

Oct.  20 

Nov.  7 

Nov.  17 

Nov.  28 

Dec.  16 

Dec.  19 


Cases  of  Apples. 
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Upon  reference  to  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  63*6,  British  Columbia  packers  will  find 
full  particulars  concerning  popular  sizes  and  preferred  varieties  of  apples,  measure- 
ments and  branding  of  cases,  and  information  respecting  when  shipment  is  necessary 
to  catch  the  Australian  demand. 

In  the  same  Bulletin  will  also  be  found  a  summary  respecting  the  interchange 
of  Canadian  and  Australian  primary  products,  particularly  in  the  reverse  seasons. 

"  Bitter  Pit  "  in  Apples. — Australian  Investigation. 

In  1911,  the  Commonwealth  and  State  Governments  appointed  an  experienced 
Australian  pathologist  to  collect  evidence  and  conduct  experiments  relating  to  the 
cause  of  the  mysterious  disease  in  apples,  known  as  "bitter  pit,"  which  has  been 
responsible  for  incalculable  losses  to  orchardists  in  many  fruit  growing  countries. 

Progress  reports  of  the  investigation,  as  issued,  were  forwarded  from  this  office 
to  interested  Canadian  Government  (Federal  and  Provincial)  departments,  educational 
institutions  and  to  a  few  large  growers.  Application  has  been  made  for  a  number  of 
copies  of  the  latest  report,  just  issued,  for  a  similar  purpose. 

In  presenting  his  fifth  annual  report  the  pathologist — Professor  D.  McAlpine — 
states  that  "  bitter  pit  is  due  to  over  pressure  of  water  in  the  constitutionally  weakened 
tissue  of  the  cultivated  apple."  Professor  McAlpine  stated  that  the  investigation  had 
now  reached  a  stage  where  much  that  was  formerly  obscure  had  been  cleared  up,  and 
where  the  conditions  under  which  the  disease  occurred  were  so  well  known  as  to 
suggest  measures  for  directing  and  controlling  them.  The  experiments  were  con- 
ducted at  different  centres  in  the  various  states  from  time  to  time. 

The  real  root  of  the  matter  lay  in  the  weakening  of  the  constitution  of  the  apple, 
by  the  efforts  of  successive  generations  of  men  to  produce  an  enlarged,  succulent,  and 
palatable  fruit.  When  it  was  considered  that  all  our  cultivated  apples  were  derived 
from  the  small  and  sour  Wild  Crab,  the  improvement  was  a  matter  of  congratulation, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  called  for  the  highest  skill  in  remedying  the  defects  arising 
from  this  interference  with  the  inherent  vigour  of  the  wild  stock. 

The  control  of  "  bitter  pit "  in  the  fruit,  both  while  growing  on  the  tree  and  in 
oversea  shipments,  was  the  final  object  of  the  investigation.  It  had  been  proved 
experimentally  that  when  fruit  was  picked  on  the  green  side,  or  just  when  it  was 
beginning  to  reach  the  ripening  stage,  and  kept  in  cold  storage,  at  a  temperature  of 
30-32  deg.  Fahr.,  the  development  of  bitter  pit  was  retarded,  and  the  ripening  process 
arrested.  From  the  very  nature  of  the  disease  it  was  hardly  possible  to  prevent  it 
altogether  while  the  fruit  was  still  growing  on  the  tree,  but  it  had  been  found  prac- 
ticable to  reduce  it  to  such  an  extent  that  the  loss  was  comparatively  trifling. 

Severe  Pruning  causes  "Bitter  Pit." 

The  results  of  experiments  in  different  states  enabled  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn 
that  light  pruning  was  associated  with  a  small  amount  of  "  pit,"  and  severe  pruning 
with  a  large  amount.  Where  irrigation  was  practised,  a  proper  use  of  the  water 
helped  to  reduce  "pit."  Heavily  watered  trees  showed  over  three  times  the  amount 
of  "  pit."  The  application  of  sulphate  of  iron,  in  several  instances,  gave  very  promis- 
ing results,  and  it  was  worthy  of  being  tried  on  a  large  scale,  as  well  as  for  a  sufficient 
number  of  seasons. 

The  oversea  shipment  of  fruit  might  now  be  undertaken  without  the  risk  of 
apples  becoming  pitted  or  over-ripe  on  the  voyage,  and  the  growing  of  fruit  in  the 
orchard  might  be  so  controlled  that  the  development  of  "  pit "  would  be  considerably 
reduced.  Whatever  tended  to  regulate  the  flow  of  sap,  and  distribute  it  to  the  various 
fruit  buds,  so  that  each  received  its  due  share  without  being  overgorged,  would  also 
tend  to  prevent  "  pit."  It  was  evident  that  pruning  was  the  great  factor  here.  One 
of  the  main  objects  of  the  investigation  was  to  prevent  the  loss  due  to  the  cause  in 
oversea  shipments  of  fruit,  and  this  serious  loss  might  now  be  prevented  by  the  exer- 
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cise  of  common-sense  methods.  By  keeping  the  fruit  in  cold  storage,  at  a  uniform 
temperature  of  30-32  deg.  Fahr.,  the  development  of  "  bitter  pit 99  was  retarded,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  the  ripening  process  was  arrested.  This  was  based  upon  the  well- 
known  principle  that  at  that  temperature  there  was  a  slowing  down  of  the  vital  activi- 
ties, and  it  was  practically  a  case  of  suspended  animation. 

THE  AUSTRALIAN  DRIED  FRUITS   SEASON  OF  1917. 

In  normal  years,  the  surplus  of  Australian  dried  fruit — raisins,  sultanas,  lexias, 
currants,  apricots,  etc. — beyond  domestic  requirements  was  shipped  oversea,  at  a  con- 
siderable concession  off  the  local  prices  to  meet  competition  from  other  countries  in 
the  world's  markets.  The  industry  was  created  and  has  been  maintained  by  heavy  cus- 
toms duties  (the  existing  duty  on  raisins  and  currants  being  6  cents  per  pound),  hence, 
to  ensure  ample  supplies  for  the  domestic  trade  being  reserved  for  that  purpose,  expor- 
tation can  only  be  made  under  special  permit. 

Owing  to  heavy  rains,  in  the  dried  fruits  producing  states  of  Victoria  and  South 
Australia,  just  as  the  fruit  was  ripening,  serious  damage  resulted  with  a  possible  loss 
of  from  15  to  20  per  cent  in  both  the  currant  and  sultana  crop.  The  lateness  of  the 
season  has  also  had  a  bad  effect,  the  cool  weather  retarding  growth  and  being  against 
the  rising  of  the  sugar  in  the  grapes. 

London  is  the  most  attractive  market  at  present,  owing  to  the  prohibition  ot 
imports  from  foreign  countries,  and  were  freight  available  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  export  surplus  would  be  shipped  to  Great  Britain,  unless  the  British  Government 
decides  to  further  curtail  imports. 

It  is  recognized  by  the  Australian  Dried  Fruits  Association  that  growers  will 
have  great  difficulty  in  competing  with  foreign  sultanas  and  currants  when  normal 
conditions  rule  in  London,  hence  the  war  and  its  dislocation  present  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  development  of  trade,  within  the  Empire. 

It  is,  therefore,  considered  to  be  in  the  interests  of  the  dried  fruits  industry  that 
regular  markets  should  be  developed  in  Canada  and  New  Zealand,  in  order  that,  in 
the  negotiation  of  reciprocal  trade  arrangements  between  the  Commonwealth  and  the 
Dominions,  growers  will  have  a  strong  case  if  they  now  give  special  attention  to  the 
requirements  of  those  countries. 

Prices  have  not  yet  been  declared  on  3  crown  currants  for  export  to  Canada,  but 
on  1  and  2  crown  currants  the  prices  are  about  4  cents  a  pound  less  than  London  is 
offering  f.o.b.  Melbourne. 

On  sultanas  there  is  also  a  reduction  to  Canada  of  from  11  to  2  cents  per  pound. 

Crop  figures  are  not  yet  available  and  sales,  so  far,  have  chiefly  been  made  subject 
to  pack.  Owing  to  the  reduction  in  the  crop,  and  the  abnormal  demand,  Canadian 
importers  of  Australian  dried  fruits — especially  currants  and  sultanas — are  advised 
to  make  early  arrangements  for  their  requirements  through  the  usual  distributing 
houses  (chiefly  in  Melbourne). 

THE  TANNING   INDUSTRY  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

The  statistics  of  manufactures  in  the  Commonwealth  show  that  many  industries 
have  now  been  permanently  established  on  a  secure  basis  and  also  indicate  a  con- 
sistent progress  both  in  regard  to  the  extension  of  existing  industries  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  new  ones.  In  treating  raw  materials,  the  products  of  agricultural  and 
pastoral  pursuits,  one  of  the  most  important  Australian  industries  is  that  of  tanning. 
Until  recent  years,  the  production  of  tanneries  in  Australia  was  confined  to  the 
coarser  class  of  leather,  but  lately  the  tanning  of  the  finer  skins  has  been  under- 
taken with  satisfactory  results. 
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The  latest  returns  available  show  the  position  of  the  industry  throughout  the 
Commonwealth  as  follows  : — 


Number  of  tanneries   166 

employees   3,091 


Value  of  land  and  buildings   £  392,420 

plant  and  machinery   283,499 

Annual  wages  paid   366,484 

Value  of  raw  materials  worked  up   2,732,525 

annual  output   3,468,475 

"     added  in  process  of  manufacture   735,950 


The  next  industry — closely  allied  to  tanning — in  importance  of  treating  agri- 
cultural raw  materials  is  that  of  fellmongering  and  wool-scouring.  The  latest  figures 
give  the  annual  output  at  £4,742,531,  of  which  £503,826  was  added  in  process  of  manu- 
facture. 

Requirements  of  Australian  Tanners  from  Overseas. 

With  the  marked  development  of  the  industry,  especially  since  the  war  began, 
the  requirements  of  plant  and  materials  necessary  for  Australian  tanners  have  largely 
increased.  The  attention  of  Canadian  manufacturers  and  producers  to  the  trade 
waiting  their  exploitation  is  urged  by  both  the  importing  houses  (making  a  specialty 
of  tanners'  supplies)  and  the  large  tanning  companies  which  import  direct.  The 
firms  indicate  a  preference  to  obtain,  where  possible,  their  necessary  supplies  from 
sources  within  the  Empire  rather  than  from  other  countries. 

It  is  admitted  by  importers  that  probably  Canada  does  not  specialize  in  some  of 
their  requirements,  yet  it  is  hoped  that  at  least  some  of  the  lines  of  standard  quality 
may  be  obtained  by  Australian  tanners  in  the  Dominion  at  competitive  prices. 

Tanning  machinery  has  recently  been  obtained  from  the  United  States.  Tanning 
extracts,  including  quebracho  extract,  oak  extra-: t,  hemlock  extract,  spruce  extract, 
logwood  extract,  bleaching  extracts,  hematine  crystals,  logwood  crystals,  tanolin, 
sulphide  of  sodium  (broken  and  solid  concentrated  60  to  62  per  cent)  and  lactic  and 
formic  acids  are  in  constant  demand. 

Cod  oils  and  ordinary  fish  oils  should  interest  producers  in  the  Maritime  Prov- 
inces.   Mineral  oils  are  also  used. 

Paraffin  wax  and  hard  grease  for  stuffing  leather  are  extensively  imported. 

Glucose,  at  one  time  imported  in  large  quantities  from  the  United  (States,  is  now 
manufactured  in  Australia. 

Generally,  the  materials  and  chemicals  used  in  Canadian  tanneries  are  in  demand 
by  similar  industries  in  Australia. 

Interested  Canadian  manufacturers  and  producers  of  tanners'  machinery  and 
materials  are  referred  to  inquiries  which  appear  in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 

INDIA  SENDS  SPECIAL  TRADE  COMMISSIONER  TO  AUSTRALIA. 

The  restrictions  on  British  shipping,  the  shortage  of  freight  space  and  delays  in 
the  shipment  of  cargo  from  the  United  Kingdom,  consequent  on  the  submarine  danger, 
have  led  the  Indian  Government  to  seek  in  Australia  for  certain  lines  of  foodstuffs 
which  are  badly  needed  for  the  troops  in  Mesopotamia. 

With  the  consent  of  the  Commonwealth  authorities,  the  Government  of  India 
has  sent  a  special  trade  commissioner  to  Australia,  and  this  officer  will  endeavour  to 
purchase  such  commodities  as  cheese,  condensed  milk,  biscuits,  jams  and  hospital  com- 
forts for  despatch  to  India.  The  Commonwealth  authorities  will  notify  the  commis- 
sioner as  to  the  available  cargo  space,  and  the  carriage  of  all  goods  will  be  carried  out 
by  arrangement  between  the  two  governments. 

First  of  all,  the  commissioner  desires  to  find  out  what  produce  there  is  available 
in  Australia  for  shipment  to  India.    He  intends  to  prosecute  investigations  in  all 
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parts  of  the  Commonwealth,  commencing  in  Melbourne  this  week.  It  is  understood 
he  will  probably  remain  in  Australia  for  the  remainder  of  the  war,  acting  as  agent 
for  the  Indian  Government.  His  headquarters  will  be  at  the  Defence  Department, 
Melbourne. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  Canadian  packers  of  food  products  that  the  commissioner 
has  been  instructed  to  insist  upon  the  improved  packing  of  goods  purchased  for  con- 
signment to  India.  He  states  that  a  great  many  products  shipped  to  India  in  the  past 
have  been  completely  spoiled  owing  to  bad  packing  in  Australia.  In  regard  to  one 
particular  consignment  of  cheese,  worth  £3,000,  it  went  bad  before  reaching  Singapore, 
as  the  result  of  improper  packing  and  the  vessel  gave  out  such  a  stench  that  the  port 
authorities  declined  to  allow  her  to  enter  the  harbour  until  the  cheese  was  got  rid  of. 

CONSERVATION  OF  CATTLE  AND  SHEEP. 

Serious  consideration  is  being  given  in  Australia  to  the  necessity  for  increasing 
the  herds  of  cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep  throughout  the  country.  An  appeal  is  being 
made  to  farmers  and  graziers  for  increased  production,  and  to  the  urgency  of  the 
Empire's  needs  in  meat  products. 

Conferences  have  been  arranged,  with  a  view  of  a  practical  scheme  being  devised, 
by  all  the  interests  connected  with  meat  production  and  exportation.  A  campaign 
with  the  object  of  inducing  the  people  to  eat  less  meat  is  now  under  consideration  in 
which  the  co-operation  of  the  state  educational  departments  is  being  solicited.  On 
expert  authority  it  is  stated  that  the  consumption  of  meat  foods  was  excessive  among 
all  classes  of  Australians,  and  that  the  methods  of  using  meats  were  exceedingly 
wasteful. 

It  is  suggested  that,  in  towns  where  cookery  is  taught,  the  instructors  could  point 
out  substitutes  for  meat  foods  and  give  demonstrations  of  how  meat  foods  could  be 
more  economically  served.  The  world's  shortage  demands  economy  in  consumption 
and  this,  it  is  contended,  could  be  obtained  by  a  more  judicious  selection  of  foods  in 
regard  to  their  relative  nutritive  and  economic  value  and  by  a  reduction  in  the  amount 
of  food — especially  meats — consumed. 

AUSTRALIAN  TRADE,  REDUCED  IMPORTS  AND  INCREASED  EXPORTS. 

As  foreshadowed  in  recent  reports,  the  tide  of  the  Australian  trade  has  turned, 
and  all  indications  point  to  a  substantial  diminution  in  imports  in  the  future.  Official 
returns  to  the  end  of  February  show  that  imports  during  the  month  were  £5,017,931, 
against  £5,894,806  in  February,  1916,  a  decrease  of  £876,875,  while  exports  were 
£8,945,441,  showing  an  increase  of  £2,622,358,  on  the  same  basis  of  comparison.  The 
visible  trade  balance  was  therefore  improved  by  £3,499,233.  The  chief  items  in  the 
increase  in  exports  were  wheat  and  butter.  Wheat  shipments  were  unusually  heavy 
during  the  month,  amounting  to  £2,087,462,  against  £900,650  for  February,  1916. 
Butter  exports  at  the  corresponding  time  last  year  were  practically  suspended,  the 
total  being  only  valued  at  £4,338,  while  February,  1917,  was  £1,010,837.  The  falling- 
ofl  in  imports  is  fairly  widely  spread,  the  most  noticeable  reductions  being  in  sugar, 
iron,  and  steel,  rubber  goods,  railway  materials  and  timber.  The  totals  for  the  first 
eight  months  of  the  financial  year  compare  with  those  for  the  corresponding  periods 
in  preceding  fiscal  terms  as  under: — 


Imports.  Exports. 

July— February —  Merchandise.  Merchandise. 

1911-  12   £48,026,018  £50,948,465 

1912-  13    52,125,390  51,227,870 

1913-  14   52,413,733  60,733,372 

1914-  15   43,934,244  38,268,914 

1915-  16   50,876,184  41,655,097 

1916-  17   55,710,904  56,301,535 
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The  higher  value  of  the  exports  is  largely  due  to  the  wheat,  flour,  and  butter 
figures,  which  are  offset  to  some  degree  by  a  decrease  in  wool  shipments.  This  latter 
movement  has  been  caused  by  the  late  commencement  and  initial  delays  in  connec- 
tion with  the  appraisements  of  the  Imperial  Government  purchase.  Imports  shown 
in  the  above  table  do  not  include  warships  purchased  by  the  Commonwealth,  and 
recorded  in  1913-15.  to  the  value  of  £2,723,500. 


CAN  CANADA  HELP  ARGENTINA  TO  FIGHT  THE  LOCUSTS? 

Mr.  B.  S.  Webb,  Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Buenos  Aires,  Argen- 
tine Republic,  writes  as  follows: — 

"  The  Locust  Defence  Committee  of  the  Argentine  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  for  several  years  past  employed  metallic  barriers  in  connection  with  the  cam- 
paign against  locusts.  The  metal  used  up  to  now  has  been  zinc,  No.  9  thickness,  which 
is  sufficiently  flexible  to  allow  of  its  being  rolled  up  for  transport  without  being 
damaged  in  any  way.  The  sheets  used  are  45  centimetres  high  by  10  metres  long. 
The  largest  size  manufactured  is  2£  metres  long,  so  that  the  department  has  had  to 
import  sheets  of  this  length  and  have  them  soldered  up  in  their  workshops  to  the 
required  10-metre  length.  Zinc  has  now  become  too  high  in  price  to  allow  of  its  being 
bought  for  this  purpose,  and  the  department  is,  therefore,  looking  for  a  substitute. 
Galvanized  iron  has  been  tried  and  proved  a  failure;  it  is  not  sufficiently  flexible  and 
cannot  be  rolled  up  into  the  handy-sized  roll  which  is  necessary  for  its  convenient 
transport  from  point  to  point,  and  it  is  liable  to  dent  and  crack. 

"  What  is  required  is  a  smooth  metal  sheet,  45  centimetres  high,  of  from  2<£  to 
10  metres  in  length,  of  a  flexibility  not  less  than  that  of  a  No.  9  zinc  plate,  and  to  cost 
considerably  less  than  25  cents  per  lineal  metre.  The  Argentine  Department  of  Agri- 
culture is  prepared  to  place  orders  for  very  large  quantities  if  a  substitute  satisfactory 
in  point  of  price  and  flexibility  can  be  supplied." 

A  sample  of  the  zinc  has  been  received  and  particulars  may  be  obtained  upon 
application  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce, Ottawa.    (Refer  File  17780.) 


PETROGRAD  ASKS  FOR  CANADIAN  SHOES. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Just,  Canadian  Government  Commercial  Agent  in  Petrograd,  Russia, 
cables  as  follows: — 

"  The  municipality  of  Petrograd  invites  Canadian  shoe  manufacturers  to  supply 
2,000  pairs  of  boots  in  assorted  sizes  for  the  working-class." 

Shoe  manufacturers  who  are  interested  should  communicate  with  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  (Refer  File  No. 
17699.) 
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SHORTAGE  OF  ASBESTOS  IN  ARGENTINA. 

FIBERIZED  ASBESTOS. 

Mr.  B.  S.  Webb,  Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Buenos  Aires,  in  a 
report  recently  received,  makes  the  following  statements: — 

Under  the  general  heading  Asbestos,  Argentina  imports  in  normal  times  350  tons 
yearly.  During  1914  140  tons  came  from  the  United  Kingdom,  98  tons  from  France, 
97  tons  from  Germany,  13  tons  from  the  United  States,  and  one  ton  from  Canada. 
The  importation  has  naturally  fallen  off  considerably  since  the  commencement  of  the 
war  and  it  is  estimated  that  during  the  past  year  no  more  than  240  tons  could  have 
been  imported.  That  there  is  an  actual  shortage  of  asbestos  is  apparent  from  the 
number  of  inquiries  that  are  being  made  requiring  it.  Most  of  the  asbestos  comes 
into  the  country  in  the  form  of  packing  sheets  and  thread.  Several  inquiries  have 
been  received  recently  regarding  a  kind  of  fiberized  asbestos  which  is  used  in  the  wine- 
making  industry  for  filtering  purposes. 

The  business  for  supplying  this  kind  of  asbestos  has  for  many  years  been  in  the 
hands  of  German  firms,  but  one  would  think  that  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  supplies 
would  by  now  have  excluded  them  from  this  trade.  This  does  not  seem  to  be  the  case, 
however.  German  firms  are  continuing  to  offer  fiberized  asbestos  which  they  describe 
as  "  produced  in  Germany."  Another  substance  used  for  filtering  wine  is  fiberized 
paper  pulp.  This  article  is  sold  dry  in  slabs  of  about  one  inch  thick  and  one  metre 
square.  Most  of  this  pulp  is  supplied  to  the  trade  by  four  German  importing  houses, 
who  figure  on  the  British  Government's  Statutory  List,  but  who  state  that  they  are 
offering  an  article  which  they  have  had  in  stock  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  It 
does  not  seem  possible  that  these  houses  could  have  had  on  hand  stocks  large  enough 
to  last  three  years  and  a  more  likely  explanation  would  be  that  they  have  been  obtain- 
ing supplies  from  firms  in  the  United  States.  Precise  information  relating  to  the 
quantities  of  fiberized  asbestos  and  paper  pulp  imported  is  not  available. 


MARKET  FOR  CANADIAN  POTATOES  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Mr.  Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Lojndon,  England, 
writes  under  date  of  April  27,  1917 : — ■ 

"  A  statement  appeared  in  this  morning's  London  Times  that  Canadian  potatoes 
realized  as  much  as  £34  a  ton  (2,240  pounds)  at  the  Borough  Market,  London, 
yesterday.  This  has  aroused  considerable  attention  because  it  means  nearly  4d.  a 
pound  whereas  the  price  for  the  sale  of  potatoes  fixed  by  the  Food  Controller  must 
not  exceed  ltd. 

"  My  attention  having  been  called  to  the  matter  by  a  dealer,  I  have  just  spoken  to 
the  Food  Controller's  Office,  and  am  informed  that  as  the  Department  does  not  consider 
it  likely  that  any  considerable  quantity  of  Canadian  potatoes  can  reach  this  country, 
owing  to  the  present  difficulties  of  obtaining  ocean  space,  it  has  been  decided  that  the 
fixed  prices  shall  not  apply  to  these  Canadian  potatoes,  which  may  be  sold  at  any 
price  they  can  realize. 

"  While  I  have  so  far  been  unable  to  confirm  the  statement  that  these  potatoes 
have  actually  been  sold  at  £34,  I  am  informed  that  this  price  has  been  asked  for  them, 
and  that  there  is  little  doubt  that  a  price  somewhere  in  this  neighbourhood  has  been 
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obtained,  because  with  the  present  almost  total  a'bsence  of  supplies,  certain  people  are 
willing  to  pay  almost  any  price. 

"  In  the  same  way  new  potatoes  now  on  the  market,  which  have  been  forced,  are 
also  considered  outside  of  the  Food  Controller's  regulations,  and  are  being  retailed  at 
2/6  a  pound. 

"As,  if  the  Food  Controller  decided  that  all  Canadian  potatoes  which  might 
come  in  here  would  be  outside  of  his  regulations  and  would  be  permitted  to  be  sold 
at  any  price  they  could  fetch,  immense  profits  would  obviously  be  obtainable  for  any 
shippers  who  could  secure  space  for  the  prompt  shipment  of  potatoes.  I  asked  the 
Food  Controller  if  the  present  attitude  would  be  permanent,  but  all  he  would  say  was 
that  they  had  not  thought  it  necessary  to  interfere  up  to  the  present  for  the  reasons 
stated  above,  but  that  of  course  different  action  might  be  taken  at  any  time." 


PROHIBITED  EXPORT  OF  RANGOON  HIDES. 

A  cable  received  from  the  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  in  London, 
states  that  the  War  Office  regrets  that  it  is  unable  to  withdraw  the  export  prohibition 
of  Rangoon  hides  owing  to  the  requirements  for  military  purposes  of  Indian  hides 
in  England.  It  has  been  decided,  however,  to  allow  existing  committments  to  proceed 
and  the  Indian  government  has  been  advised  by  telegraph  to  this  effect.  To  this 
extent  licenses  may  be  issued. 


FINES  FOR  ERRORS  IN  INVOICES  ACCOMPANYING  SHIPMENTS  TO 

ARGENTINA. 

(The  Chamber  of  Commerce  Journal.) 

Extreme  care  should  be  taken  in  the  preparation  of  invoices  accompanying  ship- 
ments for  Argentina,  as  the  slightest  clerical  error  may  result  in  the  imposition  of  a 
heavy  fine.  It  appears  that  the  Argentina  practice  is  to  remit  fines  for  false  or 
inaccurate  statements  in  invoices  only  when  the  error  is  apparent  on  the  face  of  the 
documents,  while  mere  absence  of  any  fraudulent  intent  is  not  considered  as  a  suffi- 
cient justification  for  a  refund  of  fines. 
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CANADIAN  PRODUCE  PRICES  IN  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  has  furnished  the  following  market 
quotations  for  Canadian  produce  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  week  ended  April 
11,  1917:— 


Butter- 
Bristol    -  -     per  cwi. 

Liverpool   -  -  h 

London   -  -  « 

Glasgow    L   -  -  ii 

Cheese — 

Bristol     -  162/   per  cwt. 

Liverpool   160/  162/ 

London    -  162/  " 

Glasgow    -  -  ii 

Bacon  (sides,  green) — 

Bristol   -  135/   per  cwt. 

Liverpool   135/  „ 

London                                                  ,   133/  135/ 

Glasgow   -  135/  m 

Hams  (long  cut,  green) — 

Bristol     -  -     per  cwt. 

Liverpool   -  130/  n 

London   126/  130/ 

Glasgow   -  -  ii 


ANGLO-ITALIAN  TRADE  FACILITIES. 

The  following  article  from  Kelly's  Monthly  Trade  Beview  is  the  second  install- 
ment of  a  series,  part  1  of  which  appeared  on  page  941,  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  690.  It 
illustrates  the  trade  possibilities  between  Italy  and  England  and  the  Overseas 
Dominions. 

Italy  has  many  attractions  for  the  British  merchant  and  trader.  Of  her  71,000,- 
000  acres,  no  fewer  than  65,000,000  acres  are  productive:  18,500,000  acres  approxi- 
mately under  corn  crops,  10,250,000  acres  forests,  11,200,000  under  vines,  5,800,000 
acres  olives,  some  1,250,000  under  potatoes  and  20,000,000  acres  meadows  and  pastures. 

The  peninsula  forms  one  of  the  loveliest  and  most  productive  "  gardens  "  in  the 
world,  of  enormous  value  to  industrial  and  manufacturing  nations  with  crowded  popu- 
lations such  as  the  United  Kingdom. 

A  comparatively  youthful  manufacturing  country,  her  mineral  resources  of  sul- 
phur, iron,  steel  and  salt  have  been  greatly  developed  of  late  years,  while  her  progress 
in  the  manufacture  of  machinery  and  textiles  has  been  most  marked. 

To-day  Italy  opens  a  wide  field  for  British  enterprise.  Before  the  war  she  took 
"rom  Germany  and  Austria  some  £25,500,000  and  £6,000,000  respectively,  a  total  of 
more  than  £30,000,000  as  imports.  To  these  Central  Empires  Italy  sent  goods  in  part 
exchange  of  the  value — Germany  £13,000,000  and  Austria  £8,000,000,  and  was  a  debtor 
on  this  inter-trading  with  the  other  members  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  now  her  enemies, 
of  approximately  eight  millions  sterling  annually. 

Italy's  exports  to  all  destinations  amounted  in  1913  to  £100,500,000.  To  resume 
her  normal  business  without  Germany  and  Austria,  she  has  : — 
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To  find  markets  for  some  £22,000.000  worth  of  her  chief  productions. 
To  take  from  Allies  and  neutral  nations  some  £30,000,000,  chiefly  in  manufac- 
tured goods. 

But  her  business  proposition  is  an  even  bigger  one.  Italy's  national  aspirations 
demand  development,  so  that  it  is  a  fair  forecast  that  in  the  first  year  after  the  war 
at  least  £60,000,000  of  mutual  business  will  be  open  to  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Allies 
and  neutral  nations.    We  must  not  lose  this  splendid  opportunity. 

Italy,  more  than  any  of  the  Allies,  made  a  gigantic  sacrifice  when  she  cast  aside 
the  shackles  of  the  treaty  of  the  Triple  Alliance.  There  was  a  principle  in  her  action 
which  has  left  an  indelible  impression  on  her  nationally.  Of  all  nations,  come  peace 
when  it  may,  she  will  be  among  the  last  to  forget  German  wiles,  and  the  last  to  enter- 
tain the  German  commercial  and  trading  guest  in  her  markets. 

She  has  vast  quantities  of  oil  and  wine,  grain,  flour,  silk,  cotton,  medicinals,  wool 
and  hair,  hides  and  skins  to  sell,  and  by  a  vigorous  handling  of  the  markets  of  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  Overseas  Dominions,  Italy  may  become  largely  independent 
of  her  recent  export  business  with  the  central  empires. 

Already  she  has  recognized  her  opportunity  in  Egypt.  In  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Egyptian  Gazebo-  occurred  the  following: — 

"  Italy  is  doing  very  well  in  Egypt  owing  to  the  exclusion  of  German  and  Aus- 
trian competition,  and  her  imports  are  constantly  on  the  increase.  As  a  sample  of  the 
go-ahead  methods  of  the  Italians,  we  are  informed  that  Italian  merchants  are  able  to 
buy  Manchester  goods  wholesale  from  England,  and  to  retail  them  in  Egypt  at  cheaper 
rates  than  English  importers  can  sell  them.  Up  to  now  English  traders  have  lament- 
ably failed  to  show  any  enterprise  owing  to  the  war  conditions.  They  still  persist  in 
refusing  to  send  samples  free  of  cost  to  their  agents,  and  will  not  make  use  of  the 
cash-on-delivery  system,  always  asking  for  cash  in  advance,  and  yet  we  are  told  that 
German  trade  will  be  ousted  after  the  war !  The  fact  is  that  many  people,  not  through 
any  love  of  the  Germans,  are  only  waiting  for  the  war  to  end  to  have  the  opportunity 
of  taking  advantage  of  the  facilities  offered  by  German  traders  to  begin  doing  business 
with  them  again." 

In  that  there  is  encouragement  for  Italy  and  a  serious  warning  to  English  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers. 

Italy  for  the  past  forty  years  has  made  enormous  progress  under  a  protective 
policy,  but  Germany  held  the  trump  card  throughout  in  the  ever-present  threat  to  close 
Teutonic  markets  against  her  agricultural  and  other  productions. 

The  British  and  Italian  Governments  have  already  lent  official  support  to  strength- 
ening the  bonds  which  unite  the  two  nations.  Italian  preference  for  British  goods 
certainly  antedates  the  war.  There  are  to-day  more  British  Chambers  of  Commerce 
in  Italy  than  in  any  other  country;  but  that  fact  is  due  rather  to  the  initiative  of 
British  subjects  in  Italy  than  to  any  encouragement  they  have  received  from  England. 
The  majority  of  the  members  are  of  Italian  firms  or  English  firms  resident  in  Italy. 
That  is  not  satisfactory,  and,  therefore,  by  establishing  a  British  trade  register  in 
Milan,  an  inducement  may  be  given  to  Italian  merchants  to  get  in  closer  touch  with 
British  manufacturers  and  merchants.  Milan  is  the  Moscow  of  Italy,  the  great  transit 
and  commercial  centres  towards  which  Italian  commerce  gravitates  and  from  which 
business  radiates.  Such  a  trade  register  is  designed  in  order  to  meet  and  satisfy  the 
daily  inquiries  from  all  parts  of  Italy  in  regard  to  British-made  goods  of  every  class 
and  description.  All  British  manufacturers  are  asked  to  aid  the  work  of  extending 
trade  and  commerce  between  England  and  Italy  by  forwarding  their  illustrated  cata- 
logues with  prices  and  discount  sheets  which  are  being  filed  with  the  British  trade  and 
intelligence  register  in  Milan. 

Already  the  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Milan,  although  established  less 
than  two  years  ago,  has  two  hundred  members,  mostly  American  firms  not  resident  in 
Italy.  A  British  commercial  register  will  supply  an  urgent  need — a  British  trade 
intelligence  centre  in  Italy's  premier  commercial  jroetro^olis. 
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To  facilitate  the  desired  expansion  and  development  of  Anglo-Italian  trade,  it  is 
first  necessary  for  merchants,  traders  and  manufacturers,  with  the  influential  financial 
and  banking  institutions,  to  discover  and  smooth  business  methods  so  that  mutual 
trade  shall  be  a  sound  business  proposition. 

The  Italian  colonies  and  possessions  require  our  careful  consideration,  especially 
Eritrea,  Italian  Somaliland  and  Tripoli.  From  the  two  latter  exports  of  ivory,  coffee, 
cotton,  game,  skins,  textiles,  rice,  ostrich  feathers,  hides,  esparto  grass,  horses  and 
cattle,  might  be  greatly  developed,  especially  in  the  period  of  world  shortage  which 
must  follow  the  declaration  of  peace.  Leading  lines  of  British  manufactures  would  in 
these  places,  if  properly  handled,  find  ready  and  profitable  markets. 

In  Egypt,  the  spheres  of  British  influence  in  Mesopotamia  and  near  the  Persian 
Gulf,  in  India,  in  British  East  Africa,  and  the  newly-conquered  German  territory, 
without  abnormal  effort,  Italy  might  well  extend  her  markets  with  British  friendship 
sealed. 


INDUSTRY  AND  COMMERCE  AFTER  THE  WAR. 

(The  Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

In  a  speech  delivered  at  the  Aldwych  Club,  London,  on  April  26,  'Sir  Albert 
Stanley,  M.P.,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  spoke  of  the  necessity  of  bringing 
British  industrial  and  commercial  methods  up  to  date.  He  said  that  in  most  of 
the  great  industries  which  have  secured  enormous  wealth  and  commanding .  position 
to  other  countries,  the  United  Kingdom  had  taken  the  initiative.  The  iron  and  steel 
industry  furnished  an  example  of  what  had  happened;  not  many  years  ago  the 
United  Kingdom  produced  nearly  60  per  cent  of  all  the  steel  produced  in  the  world; 
but  in  1914  Germany  produced  85  per  cent  more  pig-iron  and  143  per  cent  more 
steel  than  this  country.  In  spelter  and  copper  the  United  Kingdom  was  entirely 
dependent  for  supplies  upon  Germany.  B{y  business  organization  Germany  had 
established  such  a  hold  upon  the  non-ferrous  metals  of  the  world  that,  at  the  out- 
break of  war,  the  United  Kingdom  found  itself  dependent  on  Germany  not  only  for 
supplies,  but  also  for  any  statistical  information  which  would  be  a  guide  in  deter- 
mining new  sources  of  supply. 

Another  example  was  to  be  found  in  the  dye  industry.  In  itself  it  was  worth, 
roundly  speaking,  £2,000,000  a  year.  The  great  textile  industry,  which  is  dependent 
upon  the  dye  industry  for  its  existence,  is  worth  to  this  country  more  than 
£100,000,000  a  year;  yet  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  this  country  was  dependent  almost 
entirely  on  Germany  for  its  supply  of  dyes. 

These  illustrations  showed  the  extreme  seriousness  of  allowing  the  system  of 
penetration  to  continue.  He  could  not  help  thinking,  perhaps  wrongly,  that  past 
Governments  of  this  country  really  failed  to  take  into  account  the  fundamental  fact 
that  this  was  a  commercial  era,  and  that  the  efficient  conduct  of  the  great  industries 
of  the  country  was  absolutely  vital  to  its  welfare.  Unless  industries  could  be  carried 
on  with  an  equal  degree  of  efficiency,  unless  they  could  produce  their  manufactured 
products  at  prices  that  would  compare  favourably  with  those  of  their  great  foreign 
competitors,  what  chance  had  this  country  of  succeeding  in  establishing  its  place 
with  the  other  nations  of  the  world?  He  thought  that  the  Governments  from  now 
on  would  take  an  infinitely  greater  interest  in  industry,  and  would  make  it  their  busi- 
ness to  see  that  it  was  carried  on  efficiently,  and  that  there  would  be  secured  to  the 
country  the  establishment  of  industrial  enterprises  which  would  make  it  absolutely 
secure  against  dependence  on  any  foreign  country  for  any  essential  commodity. 

One  thing,  Sir  Albert  continued,  had  struck  him  as  being  rather  peculiar  to  many 
business  undertakings  in  this  country,  and  that  was  the  extraordinary  desire  so  many 
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seem  to  have  to  retain  for  themselves  what  they  considered  important  secrets  of  their 
business.  There  appeared  to  be  very  little  desire  on  the  part  of  men  engaged  in  busi- 
ness to  exchange  ideas  w;th  their  contemporaries.  Surely  there  was  everything  to 
be  gained  by  an  exchange  of  ideas!  He  suggested  for  the  consideration  of  business 
men  that  it  would  be  desirable  and  in  their  interest  if  some  of  this  conservatism 
could  be  abandoned  in  favour  of  a  more  free  trade  policy  between  them. 

Proceeding,  Sir  Albert  said  that  those  who  have  on  their  shoulders  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  conduct  of  great  business  enterprises,  and  have  under  their  charge  the 
welfare  and  happiness  of  a  great  staff,  cannot  be  free  to  determine  solely  for  them- 
selves exactly  how  those  businesses  should  be  conducted  and  to  what  extent  they 
proposed  to  expand  and  develop  them.  If  a  duty  rested  upon  the  workman  to  give  the 
best  of  himself  in  return  for  a  day's  wage,  he  thought  it  rested  upon  the  employer 
to  do  likewise. 

An  employer  should  not  be  allowed  to  be  satisfied  with  carrying  his  business  to 
a  certain  point  of  expansion.  There  could  be  no  standing  still  in  business.  Every 
man  who  was  interested  in  a  great  business  had  to  make  that  business  as  big  as  con- 
ditions would  permit.  The  methods  prevailing  in  other  countries  must  be  studied, 
and  if  it  was  found,  as  was  so  common  in  this  country,  that  small  undertakings  could 
not  exist  in  competition  with  the  great  combinations  that  are  found  in  other  countries, 
then  it  seemed  to  him  that  methods  must  be  adopted  to  meet  the  altered  conditions. 

The  competition  that  had  been  experienced  in  the  past  was  no  criterion  of  the 
competition  that  would  have  to  be  faced  in  the  future.  It  would  be  something  that 
would  require  the  ingenuity,  foresight,  courage,  resourcefulness,  and  brains  of  every 
man  in  the  country.  Sir  Albert  concluded  by  saying  that  he  had  no  doubt  whatever 
what  the  result  would  be,  if  the  business  interests  of  this  country  would  only  realize 
the  changed  conditions,  and  would  adapt  themselves  to  meet  thore  conditions,  recog- 
nizing that  the  methods  of  the  old  must  give  way  before  the  methods  of  the  new. 


"  DIRECT  "  TRADING  WITH  RUSSIA,  AND  SOME  CONDITIONS  OF 

SUCCESS  IN  IT. 

(Russia.) 

The  appeal  now  being  widely  and  urgently  made  to  American  manufacturers  to 
"  Trade  direct  with  Kussia,"  repeats,  but  with  a  difference  in  meaning,  words  which 
have  often  appeared  as  advice  to  American  exporters,  in  this  journal.  There  are 
signs,  however,  that  the  present  urgings  are  being  received  by  the  manufacturer  in 
a  sense,  and  with  a  conception,  of  "  direct "  foreign  trading  that  must  strike  those 
familiar  with  foreign  trade  and  with  some  American  ventures  into  it,  as  needing 
correction.  "  Direct  trading "  with  Russia,  in  the  sense  in  which  those  words  have 
been  used  in  this  journal,  is  still  good  advice — the  best  advice — but  there  is  need  of 
definition  and  explanation  to  make  the  sound  meaning  stand  clear  of  what  may  prove 
to  be  a  mischievous  lack  of  understanding. 

To  make  clear  the  difference  between  two  notions  of  "  direct "  trading,  let  us 
suppose  that  two  rival  shop-keepers  in  Rome  decide  to  cultivate  the  trade  of  the 
American  colony  in  the  city  by  taking  their  goods  to  the  hotels  or  other  residences  of 
these.  One  dealer,  having  a  smattering  of  English,  but  no  knowledge  of  American 
customs  and  tastes,  goes  to  the  Americans  "  direct,"  his  arms  full  of  his  own  goods. 
The  other  dealer,  on  the  contrary,  hires  a  salesman  who  speaks  both  languages,  knows 
hoth  coinages,  knows  "  the  American  way,"  and  can  see  where  the  rival  "  direct " 
dealer  is  making  mistakes  or  blunders  in  his  attempts  to  persuade  the  Americans  to 
buy. 

Plainly  both  dealers  are  trading  "  direct " — he  who  is  wise  enough  to  employ  a 
specialist  for  special  work  that  he  does  not  know  how  to  do  himself,  just  as  much  as 
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he  who  salies  forth  with  his  goods  in  his  own  arms.  The  essence  of  "  direct "  trade 
is  that  the  seller  shall  be  able  to  direct  and  control  his  own  interest  in  it,  and  secure 
the  advantage  of  satisfying  his  customers.  If  this  is  not  the  essence  of  direct  trading, 
then  the  intervention  of  the  counter  salesman  in  a  merchant's  own  shop  would  turn 
every-day  retailing  into  indirect  trade.  This  journal  has  frequently  used  as  an 
illustration  of  indirect  trading  that  is  harmful  to  the  American  manufacturer,  the 
now  familiar  facts  of  German  misuse  of  American  quality  in  the  reselling  of  Ameri- 
can goods  to  Kussian  purchasers,  the  German  taking  in  the  process  more  profits  than 
he  was  entitled  to  for  mere  re-handling. 

What  makes  foreign  trade  different  from  trade  within  the  United  States,  for 
instance,  is  the  fact  that  foreign  trade  is  done  with  a  complicated  machinery  of  ship- 
ping, documents,  insurance,  exchange,  tariff  duties,  port  charges,  and  a  few  other 
things,  the  competent  use  of  which  constitutes  a  great  business  specialty  by  itself. 
Every  foreign  order  filled  with  American  goods  involves  a  complicated  procedure  that 
is  full  of  technicalities,  many  of  them  legal  and  statutory,  both  before  fhe  goods  leave 
America,  and  when  and  after  they  arrive  in  the  country  of  destination.  It  may  not 
be  known  to  all  Americans  that  practically  every  foreign  order  that  is  properly 
handled  involves  the  carrying  out  of  a  separate  and  not  always  simple  piece  of  cost- 
accounting  before  the  price  to  the  foreign  buyer  and  the  return  to  the  seller  can  be 
determined. 

The  questions  for  the  American  manufacturer  to  ponder  in  relation  to  "  direct " 
foreign  trade  are,  first:  Does  he  know  what  he  will  have  to  do  to  conduct  his  trade 
"  direct"  in  the  sense  of  doing  it  all  himself?  Next:  Is  he  competent  to  do  it,  or  is 
he  able  to  learn  to  do  it,  as  well  or  better  than  organizations  which  have  mastered  this 
peculiarly  complicated  mechanism?  Third:  Can  he  stand  the  financial  burden  of 
adding  a  new  and  different  business  to  his  manufacturing?  And  finally,  of  course, 
is  he  likely  to  gain  anything  from  this  tremendous  effort  that  will  repay  him  for 
making  it? 

He  will  find  that  none  of  this  vast  procedure  of  foreign  trade  can  be  dodged — 
not  a  wheel  of  the  mechanism  left  out  of  his  new  business  machine.  He  will  find 
also  that  he  has  entered  into  competition  with  great  exporting  houses  of  long  experi- 
ence, and  probably  of  much  larger  capital  than  his  own.  This  was  the  experience  of  a 
considerable  number  of  American  manufacturers  who  about  ten  years  ago  were 
tempted  into  "  direct "  trade  with  Latin- American  countries  without  sufficient  com- 
prehension of  what  conditions  would  meet  them.  It  is  matter  of  commercial  history 
that  practically  all  of  these  adventurous  "  direct "  traders  lost  money,  abandoned  the 
field  altogether,  and  cast  on  the  Latin- American  markets  discredit  that  was  much 
more  justly  chargeable  to  their  own  attempts  to  do  what  they  were  not  equipped  to  do 
in  competition  with  established  export  houses  already  long  in  the  field. 

That  a  similar  unjust  and  fictitious  discrediting  of  the  vast  market  of  Russia 
after  tl>e  war  may  be  escaped — as  well  as  undeserved  financial  loss  to  American 
manufacturers — is  a  near  concern  of  this  journal.  But  it  is  somewhat  to  be  feared 
that  the  experience  with  Latin- America  may  be  repeated  with  the  Russian  market,  to 
the  injury  of  all  concerned,  unless  the  facts  of  foreign  trade  and  the  requirements  for 
success  in  it  are  clearly  understood. 

After  the  war  Russia  will  offer  for  many  years  "  America's  Greatest  Export 
Opportunity."    There  will  be  export  business  enough  to  occupy  many  companies. 

The  conduct  of  Russian-American  trade  calls  for  the  going  of  a  body  of  tasks  that 
constitute  a  business  specialty;  and  beyond  this,  for  keeping  touch  between  the  two 
bodies  of  buyers  and  sellers.  When  the  American  manufacturer  can  have  in  this 
trade  the  services  of  a  competent  organization  which  puts  the  American  seller  in 
personal  touch  with  the  Russian  buyer, — which  makes  a  point  of  informing  the 
Russian  buyer  of  the  American's  name,  the  location  of  this  plant,  his  trade-marks — 
nd  which  in  addition  has  a  peculiarly  efficient  marketing  organization  throughout 
ussia, — it  would  seem  that  he  is  better  served  in  this  way  than  he  can  serve  himself 
independently. 
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CUBAN  MARKET  CONDITIONS. 

By  way  of  further  reference  to  the  reports  on  market  conditions  in  Cuba,  which 
have  appeared  in  previous  numbers  of  the  Weekly  Bulletin,  the  following  notes  taken 
from  the  report  of  Enrique  R.  Margarite,  S  en  C  66  San  Ignacio  street,  Havana,  for 
the  week  ended  May  11,  1917,  may  be  reproduced: —  • 

FISH  IN  DRUMS. 

Importation — 

May  S,  ss.  Esparta,  277  drums. 

The  market  for  fish  in  drums  has  continued  quiet,  as  there  is  almost  no  demand 
in  evidence.  This,  together  with  the  warm  weather  and  heavy  rains  that  are  being 
experienced,  has  had  its  effect  upon  the  holders  of  this  article,  who,  in  consequence, 
are  using  every  possible  effort  to  get  rid  of  stocks.  We  quote  codfish  at  10,  haddock 
at  10  and  hake  at  9.25  cents  per  pound. 

CODFISH  IN  CASES. 

Importation —  . 

May  8,  ss.  Chalmette,  1,000  cases  from  New  Orleans. 
.   "    8,  ss.  Tenadores,  50  cases  from  New  York. 
"    8,  ss.  Esparta,  975  cases  from  Boston. 

There  is  no  change  to  report  on  the  situation  for  codfish  in  cases,  as  a  very  light 
demand  still  prevails.  The  prices  remain  unchanged  but  holders  show  lack  of  strength 
to  sustain  the  quotations  and,  therefore,  are  considered  weak.  We  quote  from  $14  to 
$17  per  case  for  that  from  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

HERRING. 

With  a  light  demand  prevailing,  the  price  of  $1.60  per  large  box  of  bloaters  is 
sustained. 

GOUDA  CHEESE. 

The  market  has  continued  without  stocks  of  Gouda  cheese  from  Holland  and  in 
the  absence  of  these  goods,  a  similar  sort  from  the  United  States  is  sold  at  31  to  50 
cents  per  pound. 

POTATOES. 

Importation — 

May  8,  ss.  Tenadores,  100  barrels  from  New  York. 

"    8,  ss.  Esparta,  4,320  bags  and  1,655  barrels  from  Boston. 

The  lack  of  demand  for  potatoes  has  been  greatly  noted  during  the  week  and,  in 
consequence,  holders  have  had  to  lower  their  prices,  with  the  idea  of  bringing  some 
animation  among  the  purchasers.  We  quote  at  $8.75  per  barrel  and  at  5-50  cents  per 
pound  for  those  packed  in  bags. 

EXCHANGES. 

New  -York-,  3  d/s.  \%  exchange. 
London,  s/d.  at  $4.77|  per  £. 
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CANADIAN  POTASH  AND  NITRATE  INDUSTRIES. 

(The  Canadian  Chemical  Journal.) 

The  application  of  chemistry  to  the  manufacture  of  potassium  and  nitrogen  is 
of  incalculable  importance  to  Canada,  not  merely  because  of  the  relation  of  these 
elements  to  the  numerous  chemical  compounds,  but  because  the  basic  industry  of 
agriculture,  without  which  all  other  industries  would  languish,  cannot  develop  without 
the  systematic  supply  of  potash  and  nitrates  as  fertilizers.  The  world  had  accus- 
tomed itself  to  look  to  Germany  for  both  nitrates  and  potash,  but  the  war  having  cut 
off  these  supplies  the  industrial  nations  like  Great  Britain,  the  United  States  and 
others,  have  determined  that  these  supplies  must  be  had  elsewhere  for  the  future. 
The  United  States  Government  has  devoted  the  sum  of  $100,000  this  year  to  experi- 
ments in  the  commercial  production  of  potash  alone,  and  Great  Britain  is  looking 
for  new  sources  of  fertilizing  chemicals.  Canada  is  the  most  promising  source  of 
these  substances — of  potash,  because  of  the  enormous  area  of  feldspar  rock,  and  of 
nitrates,  because  of  the  vast  water-powers  which  can  be  used  for  the  cheap  production 
of  nitrogen  from  the  air. 

The  distribution  of  feldspar  on  the  continent  of  America  is  interesting  to  Cana- 
dians from  the  fact  that  the  rock  of  the  northern  half  of  the  continent  carries  a 
larger  percentage  of  potash  and  the  silica  which  enters  into  the  manufacture  of  por- 
celain and  pottery  is  whiter  and  purer  and  contains  less  iron  than  that  found  in  most 
of  the  feldspar  rock  south  of  the  Canadian  boundary.  For  this  reason  the  porcelain 
and  allied  manufacturers  of  New  Jersey  and  Ohio  import  increasing  quantities  of 
feldspar  from  Ontario;  and  this  suggests  new  industries  in  Canada  in  which  the 
potash,  porcelain  and  related  industries  may  be  dovetailed  into  one  another  as  in 
other  manufacturing  countries.  There  are  millions  of  tons  of  feldspar  rock  in  Ontario 
alone  containing  potash  in  percentages  varying  from  10  to  14  per  cent,  and  the 
problem  will  be  to  extract  the  potash  so  that  by-products — such  for  example,  as 
alumina — may  be  used  to  make  one  product  help  the  other.  When  we  remember  that 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  were  sunk  by  the  Canadian  Copper  Company  and 
others  before  the  nickel  ores  of  the  Sudbury  region  yielded  commercial  results,  we 
need  not  expect  that  the  secrets  of  turning  Canadian  feldspar  into  profitable  products 
will  be  surrendered  without  the  patient  search  of  the  chemist.  But  that  these  secrets 
will  be  uncovered  is  as  certain  as  that  chemistry  has  solved  other  problems  equally 
difficult. 

An  account  is  given  in  this  issue  of  an  attempt  now  being  made  in  Ontario  to 
produce  potash  on  a  commercial  scale  as  a  by-product  of  the  Portland  cement  industry. 
It  will  be  realized  that  this  line  of  development  is  limited  by  two  factors:  first,  that 
the  product  in  potash  is  restricted  to  the  limits  of  the  cement  market;  and  second, 
that  the  profits  obtainable  while  the  war  is  on  are  not  to  be  counted  on  afterwards. 
While  giving  every  encouragement  to  bona  fide  endeavours  to  establish  a  Canadian 
potash  industry  based  on  our  immense  stores  of  feldspar  rock,  it  will  be  well  that 
every  new  process  should  be  first  subjected  to  tests  by  competent  authorities  in  chem- 
istry, lest  the  capital  sunk  in  these  experiments  should  discourage  other  investigators. 
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TRADE  POSSIBILITIES  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

(Export  World  and  Commercial  Intelligence.) 

An  American  investigator  who  has  been  "  sizing  up  "  the  possibilities  of  South 
America,  notes  a  demand  for  manufactured  articles  of  every  possible  and  imaginable 
type,  and  above  all  those  which  have  to  do  with  agriculture.  Uruguay,  Southern 
Brazil,  and  Argentina  form  one  of  the  great  wheat  regions  of  the  world;  the  demand 
for  sugar  machinery  is  growing  constantly  in  the  tropical  sections  of  the  continent; 
and  the  Brazilian  cotton  market  is  going  to  take  its  place  some  day  beside  that  of 
America  and  of  Egypt. 

Then,  too,  all  the  luxurious  accompaniments  of  refined  taste  are  in  demand,  and 
these  tastes  in  Latin- America  are  in  a  remarkable  degree  to  be  found  everywhere, 
and  in  no  way  inferior  to  those  which  characterize  the  greatest  capitals  of  the  world. 

The  Latin- American  even  of  moderate  standing  enjoys  a  cultivated  acquaintance 
with  the  fine  things  of  Europe — with  European  literature  and  drama,  with  the  finest 
costumes  that  Paris  and  London  can  produce — a  familiarity  that  is,  indeed,  rare  in 
the  United  States.  The  Latin-American,  especially  if  a  professional  man,  is  closely 
in  touch  with  all  that  goes  on  in  the  European  centres  of  his  profession;  he  has  the 
latest  law  books  from  Paris,  and  is  constantly  alive  to  all  the  intellectual  currents  of 
Europe.  This  intimacy  between  Latin- America  and  Europe  is  bound  to  create  a 
strong  demand  throughout  Central  and  South  America'  for  articles  of  refinement. 

There  is  an  ever-increasing  demand  in  Chile  for  the  following  classes  of  goods: 
Agricultural,  mining  and  industrial  machinery,  and  every  kind  of  tool,  railway  plant, 
and  rolling  stock,  motor-cars  and  trucks,  structural  steel  and  iron,  roofings,  cements, 
plumbing  and  sanitary  goods,  sheet  and  plate  glass,  paints,  oils  and  varnishes,  hard- 
ware, glass  and  china,  cutlery  and  silver  goods,  textile  fabrics  of  every  description, 
clothing,  silks,  wool,  linen  and  cotton  goods,  furs,  feathers  and  flowers,  boots,  shoes, 
hosiery  and  haberdashery,  printing  papers  and  materials,  stationery  of  all  kinds,  photo- 
graphic goods,  cinematograph  films,  artists'  materials,  scientific  instruments,  type- 
writers, calculators,  pianos,  organs,  musical  instruments,  gramophones  and  discs, 
drugs,  patent  medicines,  toilet  soaps,  powders,  dentifrices,  etc.,  oak  and  mahogany 
furniture,  salmon,  and  all  kinds  of  canned  and  preserved  foodstuffs,  sugar,  tea,  coffee, 
cocoa,  rice,  oatmeal,  cornflour,  sago,  tapicoca,  flour,  bacon,  cheese,  lard,  butter,  timber 
(oak,  fir  and  pine),  coal,  petroleum,  naphtha,  etc. 

In  the  industries  and  commerce  of  Chile  the  metric  and  other  systems  of  meas- 
urement are  used,  but  among  the  machine  shops  measuring  by  the  foot  and  inch  has 
predominated.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  machinery  that  has  been  in 
use  was  imported  from  England  for  English  companies.  The  manager  of  the  largest 
machine  shop  in  Chile  stated  recently  that  while  he  prefers  English  measures,  and 
they  are  used  almost  exclusively  in  his  shop,  he  is  sure  that  the  metric  system  is  gain- 
ing ground  and  will  prevail  before  long.  Work  for  the  Chilean  Government  must  now 
be  done  according  to  metric  measures. 


AMERICAN  CEMENT  INADEQUATELY  PACKED  FOR  EXPORT. 

(  F  erro-C  oncrete.) 

Investigation  by  a  special  agent  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce 
shows  that  American  cement  exported  to  South  America  has  been  arriving  in  poor 
condition  owing  to  the  unsubstantial  nature  of  the  barrels  used.  The  report  of  the 
special  agent  states :  "  Considerable  trade  has  been  developed  in  the  handling  of  cement 
in  Chile,  but  unless  more  attention  is  paid  to  the  shipping  container  the  cement 
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makers  will  not  be  able  to  hold  it.  It  might  be  well  to  investigate  the  requirements 
of  the  barrels  used  in  the  export  cement  industry  and  prescribe  standards  for  such 
barrels.  Little  or  no  trouble  is  experienced  by  the  importers  in  Chile  with  the  Euro- 
pean packages  and  for  that  reason  the  European  manufacturers  have  been  able  to  hold 
their  trade."  In  reporting  upon  a  particular  shipment  of  5,000  barrels  to  Valparaiso, 
the  special  agent  says  that  800  barrels  were  seriously  broken,  occasioning  almost  total 
loss.  Three  hundred  barrels  were  immediately  being  shipped  to  Talchanuano  after 
being  transferred,  but  when  discharged  there  50  barrels  represented  absolute  loss, 
while  110  barrels  were  seriously  damaged.  Of  50  barrels  sent  from  Valparaiso  to 
Santiago,  the  contents  of  30  barrels  arrived  in  bulk.  The  barrels  are  described  as 
being  entirely  too  thin,  and  it  is  stated  that  the  falling  out  of  the  heading  is  a  com- 
mon defect  of  American  cement  barrels,  a  fault  which  "  seldom  happens  with  Euro- 
pean packages." 


GOVERNMENT  NOTICES  AFFECTING  TRADE. 
France. 

Prohibited  Imports. 

The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  is  in  receipt  of  a  communication  from 
Mr.  Philippe  Roy,  Canadian  Commisisoner  General,  Paris,  enclosing  the  latest  decrees 
of  the  French  Ministry  of  Commerce,  Industry,  Post  and  Telegraphs,  revising  pre- 
vious decrees  regarding  the  importation  into  France  of  goods  of  foreign  origin. 

There  are  three  lists  of  articles  given,  each  of  which  is  subject  to  different  con- 
ditions. Any  one  interested  in  the  export  to  France  of  any  particular  article  or 
articles  can  obtain  full  information  by  applying  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence 
Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.    (Refer  File  16331.) 

Great  Britain. 

British  Restriction  of  Imports. 

A  proclamation  has  been  issued  under  date  of  May  10,  taking  effect  on  May  11, 
prohibiting  the  importation  into  the  United  Kingdom  of  the  following  articles  except 
under  license : — 

Wild  animals 
Gum  copal. 
Gum  kauri. 

Manufactures  of  rubber. 

Italy. 

PROHIBITION  OF  CERTAIN  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS. 

(Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

With  reference  to  the  notice  in  the  Board  of  Trade  Journal  for  the  12th  April 
(page  79)  respecting  the  prohibition  of  the  importation  of  foreign  goods  into  Italy, 
the  following  is  a  complete  translation  of  the  Royal  Decree  of  the  1st  April,  published 
in  the  Gazzetta  Ujficiale  for  the  4th  April : — 

Article  1. — So  long  as  the  present  state  of  war  exists,  the  importation  into  the 
Kingdom  of  Italy  of  all  merchandise  of  foreign  origin  or  coming  from  foreign 
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countries  is  prohibited,  except  in  the  cases  specified  in  Articles  2,  3,  and  4  of  the 
present  Decree. 

Article  2. — The  following  are  excepted  from  the  prohibition  imposed  by  the 
preceding  article,  viz. : — 

(a)  Merchandise  imported  on  account  of  the  State; 

(b)  Alimentary  products  and  raw  materials  for  industries,  to  be  designated  by 
Decree  of  the  Minister  of  Finance  in  consultation  with  the  Ministers  of 
Industry,  Commerce  and  Labour  and  of  Agriculture. 

Article  3. — By  Decree  of  the  Minister  of  Finance,  issued  in  consultation  with  the 
Ministers  of  Industry,  Commerce  and  Labour  and  of  Agriculture,  relaxations  of  the 
prohibition  established  by  Article  1  may  be  allowed,  such  relaxations  being  either  of  a 
general  character  for  named  goods  or  for  goods  coming  from  specified  countries,  or  for 
specified  quantities  from  all  or  from  particular  countries. 

Article  4. — Special  licenses  from  the  operation  of  the  prohibition  may  be  granted 

in  individual  cases,  and  upon  application  being  made  by  interested  parties,  by  the 
Minister  of  Finance,  on  the  advice  of  the  Consultative  Committee  created  by  the 
Royal  Decree  of  the  24th  November,  1914,  and  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  President 
of  the  Council  of  Ministers. 

Article  5. — The  present  Decree  shall  take  effect  on  the  day  following  that  upon 
which  the  Ministerial  Decree  referred  to  in  section  (b)  of  Article  2  is  published  in 

the  Gazzetta  Ufficiale. 

Note. — The  Board  of  Trade  understand  that  the  Decree  referred  to  in  Section 
(b)  of  Article  2  of  the  above  Decree  has  recently  been  published  in  Italy,  and  that 
ELM.  Ambassador  at  Rome  is  forwarding  a  translation  of  it. 

The  Italian  Gazzetta  Ufficiale  for  the  4th  April  contains  a  Royal  Decree,  dated 
the  1st  April  (No.  512),  which  prohibits  the  exportation  from  Italy,  as  from  the  5th 
April,  of  the  following  articles: — 

Abrasive  materials  of  all  kinds,  whether  natural  or  artificial; 

Animal  black; 

Felspar ; 

Films,  sensitised; 

Formic  acid  and  formic  ether; 

Hair,  not  worked; 

Minerals  and  salts  of  arsenic,  strontium  and  lithium; 
Residues  of  calcined  bone; 
Sheet  glass  and  glass  wares; 
Sponges,  crude  and  worked; 
Waxes  of  all  kinds. 
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NOTES  ON  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

SUGGESTIONS    TO    AMERICAN  EXPORTERS. 

(Consul  General  Alfred  L.  Moreau  GottschalJc,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  United  States 

Commerce  Reports.) 

The  following  points  in  a  case  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Rio  de  Janeiro 
consulate  general  in  a  transaction  between  an  American  inland  manufacturer  and  a 
local  merchant  should  prove  of  interest  to  American  manufacturers  and  exporters: — 

The  manufacturer  shipped  his  goods  through  a  forwarding  agent  at  the  American 
port  of  shipment,  the  agent  drawing  on  the  Brazilian  buyer  at  sight.  The  consignee 
here  promptly  paid  the  sight  draft  in  order  to  withdraw  the  goods  from  the  custom- 
house.   This  happened  more  than  eight  months  ago. 

In  the  meantime  the  local  house  here,  wrell  satisfied  with  the  shipment,  placed 
another  order  with  the  same  manufacturer  in  the  United  States.  Instead  of  shipping 
this  second  lot  of  goods,  the  manufacturer  wrote  to  the  consulate  general  complaining 
that  he  could  not  see  his  way  clear  to  make  a  second  shipment  until  the  original  one 
had  been  paid  for,  and  that  although  he  had  approached  his  forwarding  agents  in  New 
York  on  the  subject  he  was  able  to  get  little  or  no  satisfaction  from  them. 

The  case  seems  clearly  to  establish  that  the  fault  was  not  with  the  Brazilian 
buyer  in  failing  to  meet  his  obligations  promptly,  but  with  the  New  York  forwarding 
agent  who  apparently  has  neglected  to  turn  over  the  proceeds  of  the  draft  to  the  manu- 
facturer. Fortunately,  the  buyer  here  was  fair-minded  enough  to  perceive  the  honest 
motives  of  the  manufacturer  in  this  particular  case;  but  in  other  similar  instances 
the  neglect  to  comply  with  a  second  order  might  have  meant  the  loss  of  future  business 
in  general.  The  case  illustrates  the  necessity  of  employing  responsible  and  qualified 
forwarding  agents,  where  the  inland  manufacturer  finds  it  expedient  to  use  such 
intermediaries. 

The  Brazilian  buyer  in  the  case  above  cited  took  occasion  to  suggest  that  the 
habit  which  some  American  manufacturers  (the  articles  in  this  case  were  small  acces- 
sories for  automobiles)  have  of  employing  the  same  paper  cartons  in  their  foreign 
trade  as  in  their  domestic  business  proves  disastrous  when  these  containers  have  vis- 
ably  marked  upon  them  the  retail  price  of  the  goods  in  the  United  States.  Shipments 
have  been  known  to  be  delayed  here  in  the  custom  house  for  the  payment  of  duties  on 
the  basis  of  the  marked  prices,  rather  than  on  the  invoice  value,  even  though  such  a 
practice  may  seem  illogical,  and  although  it  should  be  a  matter  of  common  knowledge 
that  wholesalers  and  foreign  customers  are  invariably  given  large  discounts. 

TRADE  BETWEEN  JAPAN  AND  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

{The  Times  Trade  Supplement.) 

An  extension  of  trade  between  Japan  and  South  Africa  appears  likely  to  take 
place.  Japan's  purchasing  power  has  increased  during  the  war,  and  several  lines 
which  can  be  supplied  by  South  Africa  with  ease  are  in  good  demand  in  J apan.  Some 
of  these  are  wool,  mohair,  asbestos,  hides,  aloes,  wines,  wattle  bark  and  extract,  and 
tobacco.  The  Japanese  Consul-General  in  South  Africa  considers  that  there  is  a 
great  future  for  an  export  trade  from  the  Union  to  Japan.  An  important  new  market 
will  naturally  supply  a  strong  stimulus  to  production,  which  it  cannot  be  doubted  will 
be  capable  of  considerable  expansion  after  the  war.  Japan  has  already  had  dealings 
in  some  of  the  products  of  the  Union,  and  the  possibilities  only  need  exploiting  by 
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properly  organized  efforts.  Japanese  steamships  have  been  attracted  to  South  African 
ports  in  increasing  numbers'  during  the  war,  and  there  is  every  likelihood  of  Japanese 
shipowners  interesting  themselves  in  fostering  trade  between  the  two  countries. 

METAL   MARKET   IN   NEW  ZEALAND. 

(Consul  General  Alfred  A.  Winsloiv,  Auckland,  United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 

According  to  the  latest  published  report,  the  metal  market  in  New  Zealand  is 
very  greatly  restricted  for  lack  of  supplies,  although  there  is-  not  the  demand  for 
metals  in  general  that  obtained  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  Building  and  public 
improvements  have  been  curtailed  materially  during  the  past  three  years.  There  has 
been  a  fair  demand  for  fencing  and  barbed  wire,  however,  and  the  supply  has  become 
almost  entirely  exhausted.  One  firm  reported  late  sales  amounting  to  180  tons  of 
fencing  and  barbed  wire  received  from  manufacturers  in  the  United  States.  This 
demand  is  liable  to  continue  until  the  close  of  the  M  ar. 

Stocks  of  corrugated  iron  are  very  low,  and  some  sizes  are  practically  unpro- 
curable, with  quotations  remaining  firm  at  $204.39  per  ton;  plain  fencing  wire  in 
good  demand,  with  quotations  at  $155.73  to  $160.59  per  ton  for  American  wire,  and 
$175.19  to  $180.06  for  English;  barbed  wire  in  good  demand  at  $165.46  to  $170.33  for 
American,  and  $184.93  to  $189.79  for  English;  wire  nails  in  good  demand  at  $8.15  per, 
keg  for  7-gauge  basis;  pig-iron,  exceedingly  scarce,  at  about  $65.59  per  ton.  The  fol- 
lowing table  will  give  an  idea  of  the  imports  of  metals  during  the  past  five  yeafrs : — 


Articles. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

*  tons.  21,845 

26,608 

22,251 

15,136 

17,580 

6,803 

8,769 

4,923 

5,251 

Pig  •• 

11,554 

9,619 

11,264 

9,876 

6,530 

t  cwt.  357,632 

400,281 

317,618 

255,880 

141,469 

304,580 

200,904 

286,520 

145,440 

144,780 

108,620 

65,780 

102,030 

50,660 

28,100 

118,248 

93,211 

90,908 

86,637 

98,561 

19,828 

15,084 

24,697 

11,835 

8,998 

4,694 

5,554 

4,140 

3,108 

*  1  ton  equals  2,240  pounds 

f  1  hundredweight  equals 

112  pounds. 

The  duty  payable  on  these  metals  entering  New  Zealand  is  as  follows:  Pig-iron, 
fencing  wire  (plain  and  barbed),  sheet  lead,  and  plain  sheet  zinc  enter  free  of  duty 
from  all  countries;  on  nails  the  duty  varies  from  free  from  all  countries  to  48  cents 
per  hundredweight  of  112  pounds  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  possessions,  with  24 
cents  additional  from  all  other  countries;  iron  bars,  bolts,  sheets  and  plates  enter  free 
from  the  United  Kingdom  and  possessions,  with  20  per  cent  additional  from  all  other 
countries;  corrugated  galvanized  iron,  48  cents  per  hundredweight  from  the  Uriit^a 
Kingdom  and  possessions,  with  9|  cents  additional  from  all  other  countries.  In 
addition  to  these  rates  of  duty,  there  is  a  special  war  tax  of  1  per  cent  ad  valorem  col- 
lected on  all  imports  into  New  Zealand. 

FOiniOSAX  SUGAR  TO  CANADA. 

Mr.  E.  F.  Crowe,  Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Yokohama,  has  sent  in 
the  following  extract  from  Chugai  Shogyo. 

This  season's  production  of  Formosan  sugar  being  unusually  large,  manufac- 
turers are  making  every  effort  to  promote  the  export,  trade. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Taiwan  Seito  Kabushiki  Kaisha  (Formosan  Sugar  Com- 
pany) has  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  contract  for  5,000  tons  or  80,000  piculs  from 
Canada  for  delivery  in  June.  Although  not  exactly  known,  the  contract  price  is  said 
to  be  about  yen  10  per  100  kin  delivered  at  Takao  (Formosa).  This  is  the  largest, 
order  for  Formosan  sugar  from  Canada  since  1911. 
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CANADIAN  .GRAIN  STATISTICS. 

Quantity  of  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators, 
and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 

Prepared  by  Inspection  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


Week  ending  May  18,  1917. 


Fort  William  — 

C.  P.R.  

Consolidated  Elevator  Co  

Empire  Elevator  Co  

Ogilvie  Flour  Mills  Co  

Western  Terminal  Elevator  Co. 

G.T.  Pacific   ... 

Grain  Growers'  Grain  Co  

Fort  William  Elevator  Co  

Eastern  Terminal  Elevator  Co. 
Thunder  Bay  Elevator  Co  

Port  Arthur — 
Port  Arthur  Elevator  Co  

D.  Horn  &  Co  

Dominion  Government  Elevator 
Grain  afloat  , 


Total  Terminal  Elevators. 


Saskatoon  Dom.  Govt.  Elevator., 
Moosejaw  Dom.  Govt.  Elevator., 
^algary  Dom.  Govt.  Elevator. . 
Vancouver  Dotn.  Govt.  Elevator. 


Total  Interior  Terminal  Elevators. . 

Depot  Harbour    

Midland — 

Aberdeen  Elevator  Co  

Midland  Elevator  Co  

Tiffin,  G.T.P   

Port  McNicol  

Collingwood  

Goderich. .   

Western  Canada  Flour  Mills  Co.,  ) 
Kingston —  Goderich  / 

Montreal  Transportation  Co  

Commercial  Elevator  Co  

Port  Colborne  ,  

Prescott  

Montreal — 

Harbour  Commissioners  No.  1  

No.  2  

Montreal  Warehousing  Co  

Quebec  Harbour  Commissioners  

West  St.  John,  N.B  

Halifax,  N.S   


Total  Public  Elevators . 
Total  quantity  in  store. 


Wheat. 


BusheK 

3,239 ,7 12 
731,017 
51)9,709 
74(5,287 
582,857 

1,041,075 
740,24(5 
398,934 
453,284 
453, 170 

3,126,011 
170,103 
1,237,173 


14,125,804 


1,344,019 
1,927,010 
598,257 
27,810 


,877,096 
102,933 
83,573 


2,766 
162,395 

75,715 

223,512 

208,216 
04,315 


,138,553 
363,603 
412,194 
4,897 
281,722 
50,909 


3,175,303 


21,178,803 


Oats. 


Bushels. 

1,060,007 
287,450 
298,243 
270.703 
164,469 

1,144,117 
292,806 
297,636 
228,533 
491,092 

1,154,209 
^8,443 
761,484 


6,558,852 


351,648 
619,970 
901,743 
54,900 


1,928,261 


11,465 


128, 494 
429,714 
57,405 
105,750 

7,597 

253,042 
41,502 


1,290,303 
577,253 
832,439 
59,715 
13,407 


3,808,( 


12,295,199 


Barley. 


Bushels. 

201,121 
61,438 
48,200 
07,538 
18,686 

116,408 
80,402 
29,297 
47,839 
40,081 

301,813 
22,  fill 
64,993 


1,107,147 


22,445 
24,787 
59,840 


107,078 


124,915 
113'  319 


57,990 
44,563 
36,787 
2,494 
6,252 


388,320 


1,600,545 


Flax. 


Bushels. 


102,797 
148,700 


265,431 
44,295 


42,530 

'  37,726 

110,319 
87,905 
50,895 


890,688 


191,579 
109,803 
9,792 


311,174 


23,864 


44,713 


68,57  < 


1,270,439 
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Grades  of  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  and  Public  Elevators  in  the  East  for  the  Week  ended 
May  18,  1917. 


Grades. 

Terminals. 

Interior 
Terminal 
Elevators. 

Public 
Elevators, 
Eastern 
Division. 

Totals. 

Wheat- 
No.  2  Hard  

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

50,909 

Bushels. 

50,909 
16,501 
1,622,701 
3,360,486 
3,375,997 
2,813,160 
155,662 
144,268 
9,639,119 

No.  1  „   

16,501 
934,061 
1,710,821 
1,770,594 
1,997,582 

No.  2  „   

No.  3   

No.  4  Wheat  

No.  5 

288,858 
910,087 
821,553 
397,619 
154,204 
111,965 
1,193,410 

399,782 
739,578 
783,850 
417,9r;9 
1,458 
32,303 
749,464 

No.  6  m   

7,696,245 

Oats- 
Extra  No.  1  C.W    

14  125  804 

3  877  696 

3  17*.  303 

21  178  803 

12,560 
31,831 
395,602 
195,179 
575,714 
266,175 
95,469 
355,731 

12,560 
58,263 
2,934,645 
1,174,348 
2,094,114 
743,776 
338,964 
4,938  529 

No.  1  C.W  

No.  2  „   

25,869 
1,353,022 
532,193 
960,922 

563 
1,196,021 
446,976 
557,478 
477,601 
243,495 
895,952 

No.  3  „   

Ex.  No.  1  Feed  

No.  2  

3,686,846 

Barley- 

6,558,852 

1,928,261 

3,808,086 

12,295,199 

260,691 
786,500 
247,008 
60  855 
245,491 

No.  3  C.W  

62,690 
640,654 
143,952 

48  518 
211^333 

28,034 
50,826 
9,726 
1  324 
9',  168 

169,967 
87,020 
93,330 
11  013 
24^990 

No.  4  n   

Feed  

Flax- 
No.  2  C.W  

1,107,147 

686,326 
107,569 
64,402 

107,078 

386,320 

1,600,545 

203,642 
55,745 
40,820 
628 
10,339 

68,577 

958,545 
163,314 
105,282 
628 
42,670 

32,331 

Totals  

890,688 

311,174 

68,577 

1,270,439 

22,682,491 

6,224,209 

7,438,286 

36,344,986 
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Quantity  of  Wheat  and  other  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators  and  Public  Elevators  in  the  East  on  May  18,  1917,  with 
comparisons  for  Three  Years. 


May  18,  1917. 

Terminal  Elevators  

Interior  Terminals  

Public  Elevators  in  the  East 


Totals 


May  19,1916. 

Terminal  Elevators  

Interior  Terminals  

Public  Elevators  in  the  East 


Totals. 


May  20,  1915. 

Terminal  Elevators  

Interior  Terminals  

Public  Elevators  in  the  East 


Totals 


May  21,1914. 

Terminal  Elevators. . .   

Public  Elevators  in  the  East 


Totals. 


21165—4 


Wheat. 

Other  Grain. 

Totals; 

Bushels. 

14,125,S04 
3,877,0% 
3,175*303 

Bushels. 

8,550,087 
2,340,513 
4,202,983 

Bushels. 

22,682,491 
6,224,209 
7,438,286 

21,177,803 

15,100,183 

36,344,986 

11,001,005 
4,403,941 
9,511,754 

5,431,735 
1,477,298 
6,610,830 

17,030,400 
5,941,239 
16,122,584 

25,577,300 

13,-522,863 

39,100,223 

3  337  204 
200,017 
3,079,024 

3  432  813 
421,9^9 
2,094,187 

fi  770  077 

682,016 
5,713,211 

7,270,305 

5,948,999 

13,225,304 

0,960,152 
4,583,490 

9,809,759 
4,102,032 

16,829,911 
8,745,522 

11,513,642 

14,031,791 

25,575,433 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Weekly  Bulletin  there  have  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  relating  to  Canadian  trade.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Inquiries  Branch.,  The 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa/'  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto,  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at 
London,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Kingston,  Brandon,  Halifax,  Montreal,  Quebec,  St. 
John,  Sherbrooke,  Vancouver,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Saskatoon, 
Kegina,  Winnipeg  Industrial  Bureau,  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal  and 
Moncton,  N.B. 

Please  Quote  the  Reference  Number  when  requesting  Addresses. 


CANADIAN  EXPORTERS'  NOTE. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  prohibited  list  of  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom 
is  subject  to  change  at  any  time,  Canadian  exporters  should  communicate  with  the 
Deputy  Minister,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  before  making 
arrangements  to  ship  any  of  the  subjoined  articles  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

See  list  of  Prohibited  Imports  into  Great  Britain  page  645  of  Weekly  Bulletin 
No.  690. 


856.  Sulphate  pulp  mill  machinery. — A  London  firm  wishes  to  be  placed  in  cor- 
respondence with  actual  Canadian  manufacturers  of  sulphate  pulp  mill  machinery 
and  plant,  which  is  required  for  shipment  to  Russia. 

857.  Frozen  salmon  and  halibut,  poultry  and  eggs. — A  Liverpool  firm  of  produce 

brokers  would  be  glad  to  act  for  Canadian  shippers  of  frozen  salmon  and  halibut, 

poultry  and  eggs. 

858.  Potatoes. — An  important  London  firm  of  potato  dealers  wishes  to  get  into 
touch  with  regular  Canadian  shippers  of  potatoes,  with  a  view  to  present  and  future 
business. 

859.  Three-ply  wood,  alder,  birch,  etc. — A  London  firm  who  wish  to  place  orders 

for  Canadian  3-ply  wood,  alder,  birch,  etc.,  for  direct  shipment  to  South  Africa,  invite 
offers  from  actual  Canadian  manufacturers. 

860.  Steel  tubes. — A  firm  of  British  engineers  wishes  to  get  into  communication 
with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  solid  drawn  steel  tubes  with  hemispherical  ends, 
having  an  internal  diameter  of  7-inch  length  of  8  feet,  one  end  to  be  tapped  f-inch 
gas  thread,  tested  by  hydraulic  pressure  of  500  pounds  per  square  inch. 

861.  Tanning  extracts  and  materials. — One  of  the  largest  tanning  companies  in 

Australia,  desirous  of  obtaining  supplies  from  sources  within  the  Empire,  invites 
quotations  from  Canadian  manufacturers  and  producers  of  tanning  machinery,  cod 
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oil.  mineral  oil,  paraffin  wax,  hard  grease,  boracic  acid,  sulnhide  of  sodium,  and  hem- 
lock and  oak,  and  other  extracts.  This  old-established  and  wealthy  company  imports 
largely,  hence  the  attention  of  interested  Canadian  firms  is  especially  directed  to 
their  inquiry.    Prices  must  be  f.o.b.  steamer  at  shipping  port. 

862.  Tanning  extracts,  chemicals  and  oils. — An  Australian  chemical  and  metal- 
lurgical company  which  makes  a  specialty  of  supplying  tanners,  invites  competitive 
quotations  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  such  lines  as  quebracho,  oak,  spruce,  log- 
wood, and  bleaching  extracts;  logwood  and  hematine  crystals;  tanolin;  sulphide  of 
sodium;  cod  and  other  oils;  lactic  and  formic  acids  and  hyposulphite  of  soda.  Prices 
to  be  f.o.b.  steamer  at  port  of  shipment. 

863.  Glues,  gelatines,  etc. — The  indent  branch  of  a  Melbourne  firm  asks  for  free 
on  board  steamer  quotations  on  the  following  lines,  which  they  regularly  import  for 
Australian  manufacturers:  Glues,  gelatines,  gum  chicle, "cocoa  butter,  cocoa  beans, 
chemicals  and  cotton  yarns. 

864.  Requirements  for  Australian  manufacturers. — A  Melbourne  firm  invites 
catalogues  with  lowest  f.o.b.  steamer  quotations  for  their  established  trade  in  the 
requirements  of  Australian  manufactures  such  as  confectionery,  woollen  mills,  hat 
mills,  furniture  sundries  and  laundry  machinery. 

865.  Fish  boxes. — An  important  firm  in  Newfoundland  is  open  to  receive  tenders 
from  Canadian  manufacturers  for  an  initial  order  of  112,000  fish  boxes,  specifications, 
etc.,  of  which  can  be  obtained  from  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch,  Department 
of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

866.  Flour,  apples,  dried  fruits,  etc. — A  firm  of  importers  in  Helsingfors,  Pin- 
land,  who  were  accustomed  before  the  war  to  import  supplies  from  Germany,  wish 
now  to  make  arrangements  for  supplies  from  Canada.  They  would  like  to  get  into 
communication  with  Canadian  exporters  of  flour,  apples,  dried  fruits  and  other  provi- 
sions. 

867.  Cheese  and  butter. — A  Worcester  firm  would  be  pleased  to  hear  from 
exporters  of  cheese  and  butter  in  order  that  permanent  connections  may  be  estab- 
lished. 

868.  Butter  and  cheese. — A  Worcester  firm  is  open  to  receive  quotations  on 
butter  and  cheese  at  all  times.    Has  very  large  connections. 

869.  Canned  goods. — A  Worcester  firm  inquires  for  canned  fruits  and  vegetables. 

870.  Bacon  and  ham. — A  Worcester  firm  is  in  the  market  at  all  times  for  bacon 
and  hams.    Quotations  are  invited. 

871.  Domestic  specialties. — A  Worcester  firm  doing  a  large  mail  order  business 
is  open  to  consider  either  agencies  for  all  kinds  of  domestic  specialties  or  would  pur- 
chase direct: 

872.  Timber. — A  Worcester  firm  would  like  to  hear  from  timber  exporters  in  a 
position  to  quote  spruce  on  special  specifications. 

873.  Engineering,  electric  heating  and  hardware  specialties. — A  London  firm 
of  railway  contractors  and  engineers  wishes  to  obtain  the  agency  for  the  British  Isles 
of  Canadian  manufactures  of  specialties  required  by  corporations  and  municipalities, 
5"ch  as  water  meters,  pressure  gauges,  domestic  electric  heating  appliances,  etc.,  and 
also  hardware  and  aluminium  specialties. 

874.  Canned  and  dried  vegetables,  maple  syrup  and  sugar. — A  London  firm  asks 
to  be  placed  in  correspondence  with  Canadian  packers  of  canned  vegetables  such  as 
baked  beans,  peas,  beans,  tomatoes;   also  dried  vegetables  as   sold  in  the  form  of 
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Julienne,  as  dried  onions,  potatoes,  earrots,  turnips,  celery,  peas;  also  maple  syrup 
and  maple  sugar. 

875.  Canadian  produce  generally. — A  London  firm  of  importers  and  exporters, 

who  are  dealers  in  all  kinds  of  produce,  are  desirous  of  representing  Canadian  shippers 
upon  a  commission  basis,  or  alternatively,  and  are  prepared  to  receive  offers  for  pur- 
chase outright. 

876.  Flour. — A  firm  of  British  subjects  in  Valletta,  Malta,  who  are  able  to  furnish 
bank  and  other  references,  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  Canadian  millers  in  a  position 
to  offer  regular  shipments  of  flour. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 


\nnual  Report. 

•Part      I. — Canadian  Trade.     (Price,  HO  cents.) 

Imports  into  and  kxports  from  Canada 
(Itemized  and  General  Statements.) 

•Pakt     II. — Canadian  Tradb.     (Price,  is  centa.) 

1.  With  France. 

2.  With  Germany. 

3.  With  United  Kingdom. 

4.  With  United  States. 

•Past  III. — Canadian  Tradb.    (Price,  to  oents.) 

With  British  and  Foreign  Countries. 

(Except  France,  Germany,  United  Kingdom  and  United  States.) 

•Part    IV. — Miscellaneous  Information.     (Price,  6  cent».) 
Bounties. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act,  Administration  of. 

Lumber  and  Staple  Products. 

Revenue  and  Expenditure  of  Department  of  Trade  and  Comiti"  ^ 
Statistical  Record  of  the  Progress  of  Canada. 
Tonnage  tables. 

•Part      V. — Grain  Statistics.      (Price,  t5  centa.) 

•Part    VI. — Subsidized  Steamship  Service.     (Price,  to  centa.) 

•Part  VII. — Trade  of  British  and  Foreign  Countries.     (Price,  35  centa.) 

Monthly  Reports. 

Census  and  Statistics.  (Free.) 
•Trade  and  Commerce.     (Price,  to  centa.) 

Weekly  Bulletin.  (Free.) 

( Circulated  within  Canada  only. ) 

Containing  Reports  of  Trade  Commissioners  and  General  Trade  Inform  Mow. 

Supplements  to  Weekly  Bulletin.  (Free.) 

Trade  of  China  and  Japan. 
Russian  Trade. 

Directory  of  Russian  Importers. 

The  German  War  and  its  relation  to  Canadian  Trade 

Handbook  for  Export  to  South  America. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

Toy  Making  in  Canada. 

The  Timber  Import  Trade  of  Australia. 

Export  Directory  of  Canada  {Free.) 

Directory  Of  Foreign  Importer*  (Free.) 

Canada  and  the  British  West  Indies.  (Free.) 

Canada,  the  Country  of  the  Twentieth   Century.     (Price,  $1.00  \ 

•Canada  Year-Book.    (Price,  il.OO.) 

•Census  Returns.     (Price  of  volumes  vary.) 

•Criminal  Statistics.    (Price,  ts  cents.) 

Grain  Inspection  in  Canada.    <  Free. ) 

List  of  Licensed  Elevators     <  Free. ) 

•  May  be  had  at  the  prices  indicated  upon  application  to  the  King's  Printer,  Ottawa. 
Publications  marked  Free  may  b*  had  by  those    Interested  on  aoplication  to  the  Depart 
m«nl  of  Trade  and  Onmmere* 
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COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 


Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
by  Canadian  exporters  with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names 
and  addresses  of  trade  representatives.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f  at  foreign  port. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 

B.  S.  Webb,  Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos  Aires. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia. 

D.  H.  Ross,  address  for  letters — Box  140 
Q.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office — Stock  Exchange 
Building,  Melbourne.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

British  West  Indies. 

83.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown.  Barbados,  agent 
also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British  Guiana. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  13  Nanking  Road,  Shanghai. 
Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 


Newfoundland. 

W.  B.  Nicholson,  Bank  of  Montreal  Build- 
ing, Water  street,  St.  John's.  Gable  Address, 

Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Russia. 

C.  F.  Just,  Canadian  Government  Commer- 
cial Agent,  Alexandrinskaia,  plosch  9, 
Petrograd,  Russia. 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Government  Com- 
mercial Agent,  Bukhgolza  Ulitza  No.  4, 
Omsk,  Siberia. 


Cuba. 

Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Lonja 
del  Commercio,  Apartado  1290,  Havana. 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Italy. 

W.  Mc.  Clarke,  care  of  H.M.  Consul,  Milan. 
France. 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17 
and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris, 
Cable  Address,  Stadacona. 

Japan. 

E.  F.  Crowe,  Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, P.O.  Box  109,  Yokohama.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

Holland. 

Ph.  Geleerd,  Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Zuidblaak  26,  Rotterdam.  Cable 
Adress,  Watermill. 


South  Africa. 

W.    J.    Egan,    Norwich    Union  Buildings, 
Cape  Town.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom. 

Harrison     Watson,     73     Basinghall  street, 

London,  E.C.,  2  England.    Cable  Address, 

Sleighing,  London. 
J.    E.    Ray,    Central    House,  Birmingham. 

Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
J.  Forsyth    Smith,    Acting    Canadian  Trade 

Commissioner,    87   Union  street,  Glasgow, 

Scotland.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 
F.    A.    C.   Bickerdike,   4   St.   Ann's  Square, 

Manchester.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 
J.   Forsyth   Smith,  Century  Bldgs.,  SI  North 

John  St.,  Liverpool.     Cable  Address,  Can- 

ti  acorn. 

N.  D.  Johnston,  Sun  Building,  Clare  street, 
Bristol.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Australia. 

B.    Millin,    The   Royal    Exchange  Building, 
Sydney,  N.S.W. 

British  West  Indies- 

lldgar  Tripp,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad 

Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
R.  H.  Curry,  Nasseau,  Bahama*. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENT8. 

Norway  and  Denmark. 


C.   E.   Sontum,   Grubbegd,   No.   4,  Christiania, 
Norway.    Cable  Addresses,  Son  turns. 

Spain. 

J.  F.  Roberts.  Hotel  Cuatro  Naciones,  Barce- 


lona. 
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CANADIAN  HIGH  COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 
United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary.  17  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W.,  England.    Cable  Address  Dominie*, 
London. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of  the 
more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the  Foreign 
Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  give  information  to  Canadians  who  wish  to  consult 
them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 


Brazil: 

Bahia,  British  Consul. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  British  Consul  General. 

Chile: 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul  General. 

Colombia: 

Bagota,  British  Consul  General. 

Ecuador: 

Quitto,  British  Consul  General 
Guayquill,  British  Consul. 

Egypt: 

Alexandria,  British  Consul  General. 

France: 

Havre,  British  Consul  General. 
Marseilles.  British  Consul  General. 

India: 

Calcutta,  Director  General  of  Commercial 
Intelligence. 

Italy: 

Genoa,  British  Consul  General 
Milan,  British  Consul 

Mexico: 

Mexico.  British  Consul  General 


Netherlands: 

Amsterdam,  British  Consul. 

Panama: 

Colon,  British  Consul. 
Panama,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Peru: 

Lima,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Portugal: 

Lisbon,  British  Consul. 

Russia: 

Moscow,  British  Consul  General. 
Petrograd,  British  Consul. 
Vladivostock,  British  Consul. 
Odessa,  British  Consul  General. 

Spain: 

Barcelona,  British  Consul  General 
Madrid,  British  Consul 

Sweden: 

Stockholm,  British  Consul. 

Switzerland: 

Geneva,  British  Consul. 

Uruguay: 

Monte  Video,  British  Vice-Consui 

Venezuela:  - 

Caracas,  British  Vice-ConsuL 
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The  Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

The  purpose  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  is  to  promote  the  sale  of 
Canadian  products  abroad  and  to  provide  Canadian  Manufacturers  and  exporters 
with  information  regarding  trade  conditions  and  opportunities  in  countries  in 
which  Canadian  goods  are  likely  to  find  a  market. 

The  Department  gathers,  compiles  and  publishes  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin  and 
supplements  thereto  a  large  volume  of  useful  commercial  information.  Persons 
desiring  it  and  interested  in  Canadian  production  or  export  may  have  their  names 
placed  on  the  regular  mailing  list  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa.  There  is  no  subscription  to  the  Weekly  Bulletin  but  its 
circulation  is  strictly  confined  to  Canada. 

The  Department  invites  correspondence  from  Canadian  manufacturers  and 
exporters  upon  all  trade  matters. 


New  Canadian  Industries. 


If  you  know  of  any  new  industry  being  started  in  Canada  at  any  time,  write 
to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch,  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa,  giving  particulars  thereof. 


[If  extracts  are  Published  the  source  should  be  mentioned.] 
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RUSSIA  IN  ASIA. 

Eeport  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  L.  D.  Wilgress.) 

Omsk,  Siberia,  March  12,  1917. 

TRADE  IN  BRISTLES. 

The  efforts  which  are  being-  made  to  eliminate  German  influence  from  the  trade 
in  Russian  bristles  should  be  of  interest  to  Canadian  manufacturers  of  brushes  and 
other  articles,  of  which  bristles  form  an  important  raw  material.  This  question  has 
attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention  in  Siberia,  since  a  large  proportion  of  the  better 
grades  of  bristles  originate  in  this  territory.  A  special  commission  has  been  appointed, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Ministry  of  Trade  and  Industry,  and  with  the  co-operation 
of  the  Zemstvos,  exchange  committees  and  the  bristle  merchants,  to  fully  consider 
this  matter  and  report  upon  the  most  suitable  measures  to  be  taken  in  order  that  the 
trade  in  Russian  bristles  may  be  carried  on  independently  of  German  intermediaries. 

Prior  to  the  war  bristles,  like  a  number  of  other  animal  productions,  were  exported 
from  Russia  principally  by  German  houses.  Their  agents  bought  up  the  bristles  in  a 
raw  and  finished  condition  in  various  parts  of  the  Russian  Empire,  but  principally 
in  the  northern  provinces  and  Siberia.  They  were  then  despatched  in  bulk  to  Leipzig, 
where  bristle  fairs  were  held  five  times  a  year.  The  German  bristle  merchants  derived 
considerable  profit  from  this  trade.  According  to  an  article  in  the  Foreign  Trade 
Bulletin  of  the  Ministry  of  Trade  and  Industry,  an  average  of  5,400,000  pounds  a 
year  of  Russian  bristles  passed  through  the  Leipzig  fairs  in  the  years  preceding  the 
war.  The  German  firms  paid  Russian  merchants  approximately  $2,000,000  for  these 
bristles,  while  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  in  Germany  realized  about  $10,000,000  a  year. 
The  success  of  the  Germans  in  this  trade  was  not  due  to  any  special  aptitude  on  the 
part  of  the  agents  purchasing  the  bristles,  but  rather  to  the  financial  strength  of  the 
German  importing  houses.  They  had  also  cheap  bank  credit  at  their  command,  which 
enabled  them  to  oust  the  Russian  exporting  houses  and  thereby  create  a  monopoly  for 
themselves. 

Effect  of -the  War. 

The  war  put  a  stop  to  this  profitable  German  trade  in  Russian  bristles.  At  the 
same  time  the  demand  for  bristles  from  Western  Europe  and  America  increased  owing 
to  their  use  in  army  boot  brushes,  etc.  These  countries  therefore  looked  to  Russia 
for  their  supplies.  The  Petrograd  exporting  houses  at  once  increased  their  sales. 
Thus  in  1913  out  of  a  total  export  of  5,688,000  pounds  of  bristles  from  Russia,  Petro- 
grad firms  exported  288,000  pounds ;  in  1914  out  of  a  total  export  of  3,456,000  pounds, 
their  share  was  360,000  pounds,  while  in  1915  they  handled  1,548,000  pounds  out  of 
a  total  export  from  Russia  of  3,420,000  pounds  of  bristles.  The  Russian  bristle 
merchants  at  the  present  time  are  therefore  taking  steps  to  obviate  a  return  of  the 
Leipzig  monopoly  after  the  war.  They  are  receiving  the  support-  of  the  buyers  of 
Russian  bristles  in  Great  Britain  ancl  France,  who  through  their  respective  Govern- 
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ment  organizations  have  raised  the  question  of  concentrating  the  sale  of  bristles  in 
one  Russian  town  by  means  of  periodical  fairs.  This  is  one  of  the  questions  which 
will  be  considered  by  the  newly  appointed  commission  referred  to  above.  The  allevia- 
tion of  the  conditions  for  the  obtaining  of  credit  against  the  mortgage  of  bristles, 
both  for  merchants  and  exporters,  and  the  prohibition  of  the  export  of  raw  bristles, 
are  among  other  measures  which  will  be  discussed  by  the  commission  in  the  hope  of 
being  able  to  formulate  a  programme,  which  when  adopted  will  serve  to  effectually 
eliminate  Leipzig  as  the  world's  distributor  of  Russian  bristles. 

Collection  of  Siberian  Bristles. 

Practically  all  the  bristles  handled  by  dealers  in  Siberia  are  sold  in  a  raw  state. 
These  dealers  are  located  in  the  principal  centres,  such  as  Petropavlovsk,  Omsk,  Novo- 
Nicolaievsk  and  Barnaul,  and  collect  bristles  from  the  surrounding  districts.  The 
bristles  are  then  shipped  to  European  Russia,  where  they  are  sorted  out,  straightened, 
turned  and  dragged  to  size  and  graded  for  export.  The  preparing  of  the  bristles  for 
the  foreign  market  in  this  way  is  for  the  most  part  done  in  the  homes  of  the  peasants 
during  the  winter  months  in  the  provinces  of  Northern  Russia.  Factories  have  also 
been  established  for  this  purpose  at  Nijni  Novgorod  and  Viatka.  Up  to  the  present, 
however,  this  industry  has  not  been  introduced  into  Siberia,  from  whence  comes  a  large 
proportion  of  the  supplies  of  bristles. 

A  great  quantity  of  Siberian  bristles  are  sold  at  the  Irbit  fair,  which  is  held  each 
year  in  the  month  of  February,  and  particularly  at  the  great  Nijni  Novgorod  fair, 
which  is  held  at  the  end  of  each  summer  and  which  serves  as  a  sort  of  collecting  base 
for  the  bristle-producing  districts  in  Northeastern  Russia  and  Siberia.  It  was  at 
Nijni  Novgorod  that  the  agents  of  German  firms  obtained  a  large  quantity  of  the 
Siberian  bristles  which  were  later  sold  at  Leipzig.  Bristles  are  handled  at  Nijni 
Novgorod  in  both  a  raw  and  finished  condition.  Canadian  importers  at  present 
desirous  of  obtaining  Siberian  bristles  in  a  finished  condition  and  graded  for  export 
should  get  into  touch  with  commission  houses  handling  this  product  at  Petrograd, 
which  point  it  is  hoped  to  organize  into  a  bristle  market  equal  in  importance  to  what 
Leipzig  was  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 

Present  Prices. 

The  prices  for  bristles  realized  by  Siberian  dealers  at  last  year's  Nijni  Novgorod 
fair  ranged  from  roubles  50  to  roubles  100  per  pood  (36  pounds)  in  accordance  with 
the  quality  of  the  article.  These  prices  exceeded  those  of  1915  by  10  per  cent.  The 
prices  fetched  by  selected  bristles  at  the  exchange  was  roubles  240  per  pood  (36 
pounds) .  At  the  present  time  a  dealer  at  Omsk  has  a  stock  of  10,800  pounds  of  bristles 
of  various  grades,  which  he  wishes  to  dispose  of  at  roubles  110  per  36  pounds.  A 
feature  of  last  year's  fair  at  Nijni  Novgorod  was  that  bristles  were  bought  by  manu- 
facturing concerns  as  well  as  by  exporters.  A  comparatively  large  supply  of  bristles 
amounting  to  nearly  180,000  pounds  was  brought  to  the  fair,  exceeding  the  quantity 
handled  in  1915  by  about  108,000  pounds. 
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NEW  ZEALAND. 

Keport  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  W.  A.  Beddoe.) 

Auckland,  N.Z.,  April  16,  1917. 

FINANCIAL  SITUATION  SOUND. 

New  Zealand  is  so  far  from  Canada  that  it  appears  desirable  to  keep  the  Canadian 
exporter  in  touch  with  the  financial  situation  from  time  to  time  so  that  there  need  be 
no  anxiety  as  to  the  New  Zealand  importer  being  in  a  position  to  protect  his  obliga- 
tions. 

With  a  surplus  of  exports  of  £8,235,652  for  the  calendar" year,  money  is  naturally 
plentiful,  and  the  banking  returns  reflect  this  in  a  surplus  of  deposits  over  advances 
of  £4,294,187. 

Returns  are  not  yet  in  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  year,  so  there  is  little  concrete 
evidence  to  put  forward  as  to  the  state  of  the  money  market  pending  the  publication 
of  same.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  money  is  still  in  ample  supply  for  all 
ordinary  requirements  for  the  present  and  is  likely  to  remain  so  for  some  little  time. 

It  is  rumoured  that  another  war  loan  may  be  placed  on  the  market  during  the 
year,  and  judging  by  the  reception  accorded  the  previous  one,  and  the  very  light  visible 
effect  it  had  on  the  market,  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  raising  another  one  of 
£5,000,000,  nor  would  such  a  loan  cause  any  real  stringency.  This  is  the  matured 
opinion  of  commercial  men. 

exports  are  increasing. 

The  value  of  exports  for  the  first  two  months  of  this  year  were  £2,500,000  in  excess 
of  imports,  and  would  have  been  greater  but  for  the  ever -prevalent  shortage  of  ship- 
ping facilities.  This  is  a  matter  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  Imperial  authorities  who 
see  that  all  the  commandeered  produce,  such  as  wool,  meat,  cheese,  skins  and  hides, 
are  shipped,  and  some  consideration  given  to  other  produce. 

PRINCIPAL  IMPORTS  INTO  NEW  ZEALAND. 

The  following  list  of  articles  imported  into  New  Zealand  from  all  countries  during 
the  months  of  January  and  February,  1917,  and  the  value  of  same,  together  with  the 
figures  for  the  corresponding  months  of  1916,  give  an  idea  of  the  character  and  quan- 
tity of  certain  articles  consumed  in  this  country : — 


Jan. -Feb. 

Jan.-Feb. 

Soft  Goods — ■ 

1917. 

1916. 

£  192,305 

50,351 

48,720 

29,973 

33,870 

37,756 

20,619 

15,423 

47,400 

Millinery  

15,764 

19,495 

18,223 

13,311 

216,113 

191,589 

3,844 

6,458 

39,716 

37,286 

105,675 

105,767 

Hardware — 

3 

159 

48,687 

56,340 

Iron — 

30,120 

35,960 

6,158 

66,333 

13,704 

24,227 

6,961 

7,634 

11,545 

6,152 

25,498 

65,429 
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principal  imports  of  new  Zealand. — Continued. 


Ton  -TTaVi 

Jan. -Feb. 

Hardware — 

1917. 

1916. 

3,848 

Machinery — 

9,487 

0  0  n  K  9 

91   1  AO 

Electric 

59  202 

79  580 

Engines,  gas  and  oil 

10  326 

9,714 

Mining.  . 

1  798 

3,614 

Sewing 

11  023 

6,478 

Nails 

14  042 

13,706 

Railway  and  tramway  plant 

10  372 

20,169 

Tin   sheet  and  block.  . 

39  613 

27,193 

Tools 

24  365 

17,412 

Foodstuffs — 

21,391 

17,612 

24,097 

18,368 

Flour 

37  971 

10  671 

Grain,  unprepared .  .  . 

11,346 

17,698 

Jams  jellies  etc 

1  963 

1,718 

Milk,  preserved  

  3,496 

3,099 

Onions 

975 

1,230 

Pickles  and  sauces 

1  239 

1,888 

Rice 

9  397 

15,015 

Salt  

  10,635 

13^25 

  187,473 

57,093 

Beverages — 

Ale  and  stout  

  7,124 

8,050 

Spirits  whisky 

69,784 

60,745 

Spirits  other 

15,853 

16,787 

"Wine 

9,953 

11,615 

Cocoa,  coffee,  etc  

  3,117 

13,783 

  62,617 

62,344 

Miscellaneous — 

- 

22,931 

O  9  H  a  A 

aZ,  i  bU 

3,353 

8,088 

o  o  o  o  o 

42,709 

o 9  onn 

14,584 

1  nr  o  o  A 

15  ( ,bU  / 

25,271 

n  a    O  A  O 

34,528 

6,856 

1,907 

8,546 

25,264 

13,597 

on  eyn  /? 

45,034 

5,674 

130,628 

Oils — 

58,224 

26,024 

9,487 

11,569 

4,250 

23,964 

30,484 

Paper — 

38,568 

Other  

19,687 

13,123 

32,238 

18,229 

48,447 

50,201 

Cigars  and  snuff  

3,995 

Timber,  hewn  and  sawn  

21,950 

412,200 

Totals  

£4, 079, 527 
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The  following  is  a  comparison  of  the  aggregates  of  the  different  divisions  of 
imports  for  January  and  February  of  1916  and  1917: — 

Jan.-Feb.  Jan. -Feb.  Decrease. 

1917  1916.  1917. 


Soft  goods   £   715,346  f   749,380  4|% 

Hardware   355,608  474,538  25% 

Foodstuffs   350,809  203,515  *73% 

Beverages   168,448  173,324  3% 

Miscellaneous   1,044,304  989,777  *5J% 

Other  goods   943,377  1,076,793  14% 

Specie   9,708  412,200  — 


Totals   £3,587,600  £4,079,527  13|% 

*  Increase. 


Only  two  divisions  show  increase,  and  the  net  decrease  in  the  total,  apart  from 
specie,  is  £89,435  or  2^  per  cent.  In  the  foodstuffs'  section  the  increase  is  practically 
all  in  sugar  and  flour.  In  the  miscellaneous  division  the  bulk  of  the  growth  is  in 
benzine  and  kerosene,  which  have  doubled ;  paper,  timber,  leather,  seeds  and  tobacco 
also  contribute  a  fair  amount. 

Although  the  total  for  the  two  months  of  1917  shows  a  decrease  of  only  2£  per 
cent  on  1916,  and  an  increase  of  15  per  cent  on  1915,  a  large  number  of  items  show 
heavy  decrease  in  quantity.  Altogether  the  returns  give  the  quantities  of  71  items 
out  of  the  103,  and  34  of  these  show  decrease  in  quantity  as  compared  with  both  1916 
and  1915,  while  a  further  16  show  decrease  as  compared  with  one  of  the  previous 
years,  showing  that  the  increase  is  probably  all  due  to  increased  cost.  To  demonstrate 
this,  the  following  shows  the  increase  in  the  average  values  of  some  of  the  more 
important  items  as  compared  with  1916:  Iron,  bar,  bolt  and  rod,  £4  18s.  Od. ;  corru- 
gated sheet,  1 ;  fencing  wire,  £12 ;  barbed  wire,  £10 ;  pig-iron,  5s. ;  sheet  lead,  £5 ; 
wire  nails,  £12  8s.  Od. ;  tin  plates,  £11 ;  printing  paper,  £4  6s. ;  manures,  £1  3s.  Od.  per 
ton;  whisky,  5s.;  brandy,  2s.  7d. ;  and  linseed  oil,  lOd.  per  gallon;  tobacco,  2|d.,  and 
tea,  Id.  per  pound.  The  average  value  of  motor  cars  imported  was  £151  as  compared 
wth  £139  in  1916,  but  this  may  be  due  to  more  higher  grade  cars  coming  in.  There 
are  several  other  items,  such  as  boots  and  shoes,  hats  and  caps,  bicycles  (motor  and 
ordinary),  where  there  are  so  many  different  grades  that  any  such  comparison  might 
be  misleading. 

In  comparing  these  figures  generally  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  basis  of 
valuation  during  1916  and  1917  is  the  fair  market  value  in  the  country  of  export  at  the 
time  of  exportation  plus  10  per  cent,  which  latter  is  supposed  to  cover  the  cost  of 
freight,  insurance,  exchange,  etc.  However,  at  the  present  time  these  charges  amount 
on  the  average  to  much  over  10  per  cent,  and  consequently  the  actual  cost  to  the 
Dominion  is  more  than  the  figures  show. 

Imports  from  Canada  Constitute  Record. 

Details  of  imports  from  Canada  for  the  last  three  months  of  the  fiscal  year  are  not 
yet  available.  However,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Customs  Department,  an  approxi- 
mate total  has  been  wired  to  this  office.  The  amount  is  £16O,000=$800,000.  The  total 
imports  for  the  year  amount  to  £765,893  =  $3,829,465,  an  increase  of  £51,002  =  $255,- 
010  over  the  previous  year. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  shipments  from  Canada,  notwithstanding  the  war, 
show — in — value  a  steady  increase.  For  purposes  of  comparison,  the  imports  from 
1910  are  appended: — 


Fiscal  year  ended  March  31,  1910   £200,818  =  $1,004,090 

31,  1911   281,725  1,408,625 

31,  1912   301,338  1,506,690 

31,  1913   416,861  2,084,305 

.    "             "           "       31,  1914   465,116  2,325,580 

31,  1915   585,874  2,929,370 

31,  1916   714,891  3,574,455 

31,  1917   765.893  3,829,465 
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THE  QUESTION  OF  AGENCIES. 

It  would  be  of  great  assistance  to  this  office  if  Canadian  firms  doing  business 
with  New  Zealand  would  notify  the  Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland,  N.Z.,  as  to 
whether  they  are  represented  in  New  Zealand  or  not.  If  they  are,  give  the  name  of 
their  agent  and  say  whether  their  business  is  being  pushed  to  their  satisfaction.  In 
case  no  agent  has  been  appointed,  would  they  kindly  indicate  whether  they  desire  to 
make  such  appointment,  in  which  case  desirable  names  will  be  submitted. 


SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  W.  J.  Egan.) 

Cape  Town,  S.A.,  March  10,  1917. 

ABOLISH  PROVINCIAL  COUNCILS. 

Some  twenty  months  ago,  the  Union  Government  appointed  a  commission  to  make 
full  inquiries  into  provincial  council  administration  in  the  four  provinces  of  the 
Union.  This  report  was  published  last  month,  and  the  majority  report  recommends 
the  abolishment  of  provincial  councils.  There  is  also  a  minority  report  of  one  member, 
who  recommends  their  continuance.  The  minority  report  is  backed  up  by  most  people 
in  the  province  of  Natal. 

The  following  is  a  short  summary  of  the  report : — 

The  principal  finding  of  the  commission  is  that  provincial  councils  are  not  suited 
to  South  African  conditions,  not  being  conducive  to  efficiency,  economy  and  the  best 
interests  of  the  Union.  The  reasons  for  this  conclusion  are  stated  in  considerable, 
detail.  They  include  the  considerations  that  the  provincial  areas,  Natal  possibly 
excepted,  are  of  unmanageable  size;  that  provincial  councils  perpetuate  provincial 
jealousies;  and  that  the  powers  of  provincial  councils  are  not  commensurate  with 
their  duties  and  lead  to  demands  for  greater  powers  which  it  is  undesirable  that  they 
should  have,  since  it  would  tend  in  the  direction  of  federation,  and  thus  be  alien  to 
the  spirit  of  the  Union  Constitution. 

The  ultimate  finding  is  expressed  in  paragraph  50  as  follows: — 
"  These  are  the  reasons  which  have  led  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  provincial 
councils  as  at  present  constituted  will  not  lead  to  the  development  of  local  govern- 
ment in  South  Africa  on  sound  lines,  but  will,  on  the  contrary,  hamper  its  develop- 
ment, and  they  can  only  be  justified  as  the  beginning  of  state  or  provincial  par- 
liament in  a  federal  system.  Believing,  as  we  do,  that  it  is  in  the  best  interests  of 
South  Africa  that  the  unitary  principle  on  which  the  Act  of  Union  is  based  should 
be  retained,  we  recommend  that  the  provincial  system  should  be  abolished,  and  a 
system  of  local  government  built  up  on  the  lines  divided  down  in  the  subsequent  part 
of  this  report." 

The  commission  proceeds  to  discuss  the  condition  of  education  under  the  provin- 
cial council  system,  showing  that  the  majority  of  witnesses  examined  were  of  opinion 
that  education  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Union  Government.  They  point  out 
among  other  disadvantages  of  the  existing  system,  the  unsatisfactory  position  of 
technical  education  and  the  fact  that  each  province  goes  on  its  own  lines  in  regard 
to  the  training  and  status  of  teachers.  The  certificate  of  one  provincial  administra- 
tion does  not  carry  with  it  admission  to  the  same  rank  in  another  province;  again, 
while  the  teacher  in  the  Cape  province  is  the  servant  of  the  school  board  under  which 
he  works,  elsewhere  he  is  a  servant  of  the  State.    The  commission  sum  up :   "  We 
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regard  the  present  system  as  indefensible  .  .  .  Education  is  undoubtedly  a  matter 
of  the  highest  national  importance,  and  it  should  be  the  task  of  the  national  Govern- 
ment and  Parliament  to  lay  down  the  broad  lines  on  which  a  national  system  of 
education  shall  be  built  up.  To  entrust  the  whole  subject  of  education  to  the  prov- 
inces would,  we  think,  tend  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  the  primary  schools  of 
South  Africa,  instead  of  doing  their  part  in  creating  a  true  South  African  nation- 
ality, would  be  to  a  large  extent  working  in  the  opposite  direction."  It  is  added  that 
uniformity  may  still  be  consistent  with  a  large  amount  of  liberty  in  detail.  It  is  not 
desired  to  stereotype  educational  methods. 

The  question  is  next  discussed  as  to  how  the  provincial  council  can  be  replaced. 
It  is  pointed  out  that,  if  the  provincial  administrative  function  were  transferred  to 
the  Union  Government,  it  would  lead  among  other  disadvantages,  to  an  amount  of 
centralization  that  would  be  intolerable  in  a  country  of  large  areas.  They  recom- 
mended the  extension  of  the  divisional  council  system  to  the  Transvaal  and  the  Free 
State  with  certain  modifications:  e.g.,  that  main  roads  should  be  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  divisional  councils;  that  municipalities  should  be  excluded  from  the  divi- 
sional council  areas ;  that  the  term  "  divisional  council "  should  be  altered  to  that  of 
"  rural  council,"  and  that  the  magistrates  should  cease  to  be  members  of  the  divisional 
councils.  Natal  conditions  being  different  to  the  rest  of  the  Union,  the  immediate 
extension  of  the  divisional  council  system  to  that  province  is  not  recommended. 

The  commission  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  necessary  to  establish  intermediate 
bodies  between  the  rural  and  municipal  councils  and  the  Central  Government.  They 
propose  the  establishment  of  district  councils,  with  certain  administrative  powers 
and  functions,  but  with  no  legislative  power  except  to  make  by-laws.  The  principal 
matters  with  which  these  bodies  should  be  entrusted  are: — 

Main  roads  and  bridges;  soil  erosion;  education,  primary,  secondary  and  tech- 
nical; public  health;  hospitals,  charitable  institutions  and  poor  relief;  administra- 
tion of  certain  Acts,  such  as  food  adulteration,  weights  and  measures;  other  matters 
the  administration  of  which  may  be  entrusted  to  them  by  Parliament. 

It  is  explained  that  a  purely  bureauratic  control  of  education  is  not  desirable, 
and  that  it  is  desirable  that  rating  and  administrative  bodies  should  be  identical;  for 
this  reason  it  is  proposed  by  the  commission  that  school  boards  should  be  abolished, 
and  that  the  district  council  should  become  the  local  educational  authority. 

As  regards  public  health,  it  is  proposed  that  the  district  council,  as  well  as  the 
larger  municipalities,  should  rank  as  health  authorities;  the  smaller  municipalities 
and  rural  councils  to  be  subordinate  to  the  district  council  in  all  health  matters. 

•Discussing  the  question  of  finance,  the  commission  point  out  that  there  is  no 
inequality  of  treatment  in  the  matter  of  provincial  subsidies  as  between  the  Cape  and 
the  Transvaal,  but  there  is  inequality  of  treatment  as  regards  the  other  two  provinces. 

The  principle  the  commission  holds  should  be  clearly  established  that  services  of 
purely  local  advantage  should  be  paid  for  by  the  local  people  and  that  services  which 
are  partly  of  local  interest  and  partly  of  national  interest  should  be  paid  for  partly 
by  the  local  people  and  partly  by  the  Central  Government. 

They  recommend  that  a  rate  on  fixed  property  should  be  the  mainstay  of  local 
finance;  that  the  existing  assigned  taxes  should  revert  to  the  Central  Government 
and  that  grants  should  be  made  by  the  Central  Government  to  the  district  councils 
for  specific  service,  conditional  upon  efficiency.  In  respect  of  education,  the  Central 
Government  would  pay  80  per  cent  of  the  salaries  and  50  per  cent  of  the  building 
charges,  and  the  local  authorities  would  have  to  find  the  rest. 

The  financial  statement  of  the  effects  of  the  proposal  on  the  Union  treasury  shows 
a  considerable  saving. 

Finally  it  is  recommended  that  the  abolition  of  provincial  councils  and  the  estab- 
lishment in  their  place  of  a  system  of  local  government,  as  well  as  the  transfer  of 
education  to  the  Union  Government  should  only  be  given  effect  to  after  the  expiry 
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of  ten  years  from  the  date  of  Union,  when  Parliament  will  be  free  to  deal  with  the 
constitution  of  provincial  councils  in  the  ordinary  way. 

The  minority  report  denies  that  a  case  has  been  made  out  for  the  abolition  of 
provincial  councils  or  for  the  transfer  of  education  entirely  to  the  Union  Govern- 
ment. 

The  savings. — According  to  the  figures  furnished  the  carrying  into  effect  of  the 
scheme  proposed  would  entail  a  saving  to  the  Union  taxpayers  of  £953,431. 


ARGENTINA. 

Eeport  of  Acting  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  B.  8.  Webb.) 

Buenos  Aires,  March  30,  1917. 

ARGENTINE  TRADE  MARK  PRACTICE. 

An  Interesting  Decision. 

Now  that  so  many  of  the  drugs  and  pharmaceutical  products,  formerly  manufac- 
tured exclusively  in  Germany  and  placed  on  foreign  markets  under  their  labels,  are 
being  made  in  Canada,  the  decisions  of  an  Argentine  court  regarding  kinds  of  trade 
marks  used  in  connection  with  pharmaceutical  products  should  be  interesting. 

The  result  of  an  application  made  by  a  French  firm  of  manufacturers  for  an  order 
that  the  trade  mark  office  should  allow  them  to  register  the  word  "  aspirin,"  which  has 
always  been  considered  to  be  the  property  of  the  Bayer  Company,  was  that  the  courts 
decided  that  neither  Bayer,  nor  Rique,  nor  any  other  person  can  monopolize  the  word, 
or  any  other  word  which  has  been  passed  into  general  use. 

The  decision  of  the  court,  as  reported  by  La  Nacion,  a  leading  Buenos  Aires  daily, 
is  freely  translated  below.  At  the  same  time  advantage  is  taken  of  the  opportunity 
to  remind  manufacturers  of  the  desirability  of  consulting  a  trade  mark  solicitor  when- 
ever possible.  A  reliable  trade  mark  solicitor  in  Buenos  Aires  usually  charges  but  a 
moderate  fee  for  advice,  and  registration  charges  are  made  in  accordance  with  a  fixed 
scale  of  charges,  which  are  not  at  all  high  compared  with  the  work  involved. 

The  following  is  the  decision  above  referred  to : — 

Advocate  Couzinie  brought  an  action  before  the  courts  making  application  for  an 
order  that  the  registration  of  a  trade  mark,  which  he  had  applied  for,  should  be  granted, 
the  registration  in  question  being  that  of  a  label  with  the  following  inscription  in 
Spanish  and  French  "  Comprimidos  de  Aspirina  Rique"  (Aspirin  Tablets  Rique) 
to  be  used  to  distinguish  substances  and  products  used  in  medicine  and  chemistry, 
veterinary  and  hygienic  practice,  natural  and  prepared  drugs,  mineral  waters,  medic- 
inal wines  and  tonics,  insecticides  for  domestic  use,  plasters,  soaps,  bandages,  etc. 

The  Farben  Fabriken  Vorm  Friedr.  Bayer  opposed  the  registration  of  the  mark, 
claiming  proprietorship  of  the  word  "  Aspirina,"  which  their  former  representatives, 
Messrs.  Grebe  and  Diebel,  had  registered  in  1906  to  distinguish  pharmaceutical  pro- 
ducts in  general. 

The  subject  of  whether  the  word  "  Aspirina  "  was  fantastic  or  not  was  then  dis- 
cussed by  opposing  counsel,  applicant  claiming  that  it  could  not  be  considered  as  such, 
it  being  the  name  commonly  used  to  designate  acetic  salicylic  acid,  the  Bayer  Com- 
pany contending  that  it  had  been  invented  by  them  to  distinguish  acetic  salicylic  oil 
of  their  manufacture. 
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Judge  Arias,  in  pronouncing'  on  the  case,  refused  the  application,  with  costs, 
declaring  the  opposition  of  the  Bayer  Company  to  be  well  founded. 

The  court  establishes  that  Law  No.  3975,  of  November  23,  1900,  article  3, 
paragraphs  4  and  5,  prohibits  the  use  as  trade  marks  of  words  which  have 
entered  into  general  use,  as  also  of  designations  usually  employed  to  indicate 
the  nature  of  a  product  or  the  class  to  which  it  belongs.  , 

The  tribunal  then  affirms  that  Dr.  Pedro  Arata,  in  his  treatise  on  chemis- 
try published  in  Buenos  Aires  in  1901,  mentions :  "  acetilytic  ether  of  solicy- 
lic  acid,  which  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  acetic  anhydrate  on  acid,  is  known 
by  the  name  of  aspirina.  Chernviz  also  describes  aspirina  as  "  a  new  salicylic 
preparation  formed  by  a  combination  of  acetic  acid  with  salicylic  acid." 

The  publication  referred  to  and  others  cited  are  anterior  to  the  date  of  the 
granting  of  the  inscription  on  November  5,  1906,  giving  Grebe  &  Diebel  the 
exclusive  use  of  the  word  aspirin  as  a  trade  mark  to  distinguish  pharmaceutical 
products,  which  mark  Grebe  &  Diebel  transferred  to  the  Bayer  Company  on  Sep- 
tember 4,  1907.  The  chamber  also  states  that  acetic  salicylic  acid  was  sold  as 
aspirin  in  Buenos  Aires  pharmacies  before  the  trade  mark  referred  to  was 
granted.  In  view  of  the  foregoing  facts  and  having  regard  to  the  legal  disposi- 
tion which  prohibits  the  use  as  trade  marks  of  words  which  have  passed  into 
general  use  and  of  terms  employed  to  indicate  the  nature  of  a  product  or  its 
classification,  it  cannot  be  understood  that  the  registration  granted  in  1906 
refers  to  acetic  salicylic  acid  and  confers  upon  Grebe  &  Diebel  the  exclusive 
use  of  the  word  aspirin  to  designate  said  chemical  product.  If  such  might  have 
been  the  intention  of  the  Trade  Marks  and  Patents  office  the  registration  would 
be  invalid.  The  word  aspirin  cannot  be  given  as  a  fantastic  name  to  products 
in  the  composition  of  which  the  acid  referred  to  enters  since  the  prohibitions  of 
Article  3  cited  and  the  doctrine  of  the  authors  cited,  establish  that  a  word  can 
only  be  considered  to  be  fantastic  when  it  in  no  way  relates  to  the  nature, 
object  or  quality  of  the  product  it  is  applied  to. 

The  exclusive  use  of  a  commercial  term  which  in  practice  would  give  the 
monopoly  of  the  product  it  designates  cannot  be  claimed  by  any  individual  per- 
son, and  this  applies  with  more  force  to  pharmaceutical  substances  to  which  the 
law  will  not  concede  exploitation  privileges  (Act  4,  Patent  Law). 

In  consequence  the  Bayer  Company  cannot  prevent  Couzinie  making  use 
of  the  word  aspirin  to  designate  acetic  salicylic  acid,  but  they  can  oppose  it  being 
used  as  a  trade  mark  for  that  or  any  other  pharmaceutical  product,  unless  it 
is  presented  in  the  special  form  provided  for  in  Act  1  of  the  law,  in  which  the 
mark  ceases  to  be  a  "  word  "  mark  and  becomes  a  "  design  "  mark  which  is  not 
the  case  in  this  instance. 

The  court  also  establishes  that  apart  from  the  opposition  of  the  Bayer 
Company,  the  application  formulated  by  Couzinie  for  the  granting  of  registra- 
tion for  the  phrase  "  Comprimidos  de  Aspirina  Kique "  is  not  in  order,  and 
would  have  to  be  refused. 

The  expression  referred  to  has  a  descriptive  meaning  which  can  only  be 
truly  applied  to  aspirina  prepared  in  the  form  of  lozenges  or  tablets.  Its  appli- 
cation to  other  substances  or  products  in  class  2  of  the  decree  of  1912  would 
be  deceptive  and  contrary  to  paragraph  7  of  Act  48  of  the  Trade  Mark  law 
which  prohibits  the  use  of  any  false  descriptions  with  regard  to  the  composi- 
tion, quality,  quantity,  number,  weight,  measurement  or  origin  of  the  products. 
The  courts  consider  that  neither  administrative  nor  judicial  authorities  can 
concede  the  right  to  use  marks  prohibited  by  law.  In  accordance  with  the  fore- 
going considerations  the  court  resolves  not  to  grant  Leon  Couzinie  the  trade 
rights  which  has  given  rise  to  this  action. 
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WHY  CANADIANS  ARE  NOT  GETTING  FRENCH  BUSINESS. 

The  following  statements  are  taken  from  a  letter  just  received  from  Mr.  Philippe 
Roy,  Canadian  Commissioner  General,  Paris. 

"  Since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the  methods  employed  by  Canadian  firms  to 
get  French  business  have  not  been  successful  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  any  more 
than  the  efforts  of  American  firms  have  been  successful,  when  they  have  failed  to 
realize  the  one  possible  basis  upon  which  business  can  be  made  successful. 

"  There  are  a  few  American  firms  doing  a  large  business  in  France,  which  spent 
more  than  a  year  and  a  half  on  the  spot  to  find  out  how  to  do  business,  and  these 
people  have  put  into  play  an  organization  under  which  they  are  able  to  quote  French 
customers  c.i.f.  prices  and  deliver  the  goods  they  sell  on  their  own  ships,  which  they 
control.  This  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  only  way  under  present  conditions  in  which 
business  can  be  carried  on  here  successfully  on  any  kind  of  scale,  outside  of  the  large 
railways  and  the  Government  and  a  few  big  industrial  corporations,  and  even  in  the 
case  of  the  latter,  at  least  during  hostilities,  the  question  of  transportation  and 
exchange  must  be  considered  and  solved  by  the  exporters  if  they  wish  to  have  some 
share  of  success  in  competition  with  the  United  States.  I  am  convinced  that  it  is 
because  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  has  been  able  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  French 
Government  on  these  two  points  that  it  was  able  to  place  important  orders  in  Canada. 

"  The  French  business  man  wants  to  pay  for  what  he  buys  in  France  and  in 
francs.  The  Americans  were  keen  to  realize  this  and  the  establishment  of  American 
banking  interests  over  here  to  meet  this  situation  has  been  one  of  the  strongest  fac- 
tors in  developing  United  States  business. 

"  There  is  a  big  field  here  for  the  establishment  of  Canadian  banking  interests 
and  this,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  a  strong  move  towards  the  development  of  Cana- 
dian business,  but  as  long  as  the  present  transportation  situation  exists,  Canadian 
exporters  will  not  develop  continuous  business  with  France  until  they  get  together 
and  mobilize  their  industrial,  financial  and  transportation  facilities,  so  that  they  may 
sell  on  a  c.i.f.  basis  and  accept  in  payment  for  what  they  sell  in  France  francs  at  the 
current  rate  of  exchange. 

"  To  ask  a  Frenchman  to  buy  and  pay  for  his  goods  in  America  or  Canada  in 
dollars  is  like  squeezing  the  blood  from  his  very  heart.  Up  to  now  I  must  state  that  I 
did  not  notice  on  the  part  of  our  Canadian  exporters  the  least  effort  made  in  this 
direction. 

"  On  an  equal  basis  Canadians  would  have  a  great  chance  to  develop  business  in 
France  if  they  would  understand  how  to  go  about  it.  The  feeling  in  this  country 
towards  Canada  is  excellent.  The  French  market  should  readily  absorb  some  of  our 
products,  such  as  agricultural  machinery,  wood-pulp  and  our  forest  products. 

"  Up  to  the  present  time  our  Canadian  exporters  have  not  been  in  a  position  to 
fulfil  the  conditions  above  mentioned  in  placing  these  products  in  accordance  with  the 
demand  on  the  French  market." 

CANADIAN  BACON  AND  HAMS  IN  ENGLAND. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Ray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Birmingham,  England,  in  a  report 
dated  May  3,  says  in  reference  to  Canadian  bacon  and  hams  :— - 

THE  GROWTH  OF  CANADIAN  BACON  SALES. 

As  a  result  of  numerous  interviews  recently  held  with  importing  houses  in  several 
parts  of  the  Midland  counties  of  England,  it  is  considered  an  opportune  time  to  draw 
the  attention  of  Canadian  bacon  exporters  to  the  present  demand,  and  to  the  oppor- 
tunities this  market  will  present  at  the  close  of  the  war. 
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A  few  of  the  wholesale  provision  houses  stated  that  twenty  years  ago  the  quality 
of  Canadian  curing  was  far  better  than  it  has  been  during  recent  years,  or,  at  any 
rate,  the  nature  of  the  curing  of  the  former  period  was  preferred  by  British  con- 
sumers to  that  of  the  latter  period.  A  few  firms  also  stated  that  a  larger  business 
could  have  been  transacted  (in  pre-war  times)  if  continuous  consignments  could 
have  been  relied  upon.  Others  stated  that  the  products  of  certain  houses  in  Canada 
could  always  be  relied  upon  and  that  the  quality  gave  full  satisfaction. 

Among  all  there  existed  an  impression  that  war  conditions  had  given  Canada  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  increase  her  sales  in  the  United  Kingdom,  thus  giving  con- 
sumers enhanced  facilities  for  testing  the  quality  of  the  Canadian  product.  Further- 
more, there  is  an  increasing  tendency,  and  certainly  an  increasing  desire,  to  foster 
trade  within  the  Empire. 

There  is  a  general  hope  that  Canada  will  increase  her  hog  production,  and  that 
she  will  develop  her  organization  in  such  a  manner  as  to  compete  even  more  success- 
fully with  other  countries  than  she  has  done  during  the  last  two  years. 

The  statistics  relating  to  imports  of  bacon  from  Canada  during  the  last  six  years 
are  instructive.  In  1911,  the  imports  were  615,807  cwts. ;  in  1912,  they  fell  to  387,401 
cwts.;  in  1913,  they  fell  to  243,522  cwts.  In  1914,  which  embraced  five  months  of 
the  war  period,  they  rose  to  342,286  cwts. ;  in  1915,  to  864,185  cwts. ;  and  at  the  close 
of  last  year  they  had  advanced  to  1,594,114  cwts. 

In  connection  with  the  advances  of  1914,  1915,  and  1916,  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  total  imports  of  the  United  Kingdom  (compared  with  1913)  advanced  by  240,190 
cwts.,  1,665,487  cwts.,  and  2,578,000  cwts.,  respectively. 

During  the  last  three  years  under  consideration,  imports  from  the  United  States 
(compared  with  1,803,371  cwts.  in  1913)  were  1,522,958  cwts.,  3,529,599  cwts.,  and 
4,004,410  cwts.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  in  1914  they  declined  by  280,413  cwts. ;  in 
1915  they  increased  by  1,726,228  cwts ;  and  in  1916  by  2,201,049  cwts. 


IMPORTS  OF  HAMS. 

The  statistics  relating  to  the  imports  of  hams  from  Canada  and  the  United 
States  during  the  last  six  years  are: — 

1911.  1912.  1913.  1914.  1915.  1916. 

Cwts.  Cwts.           Cwts.  Cwts.  Cwts.  Cwts. 

Canada                            62,295  74,525         90,082  58,985  115,966  60,205 

United  States.  .    ..        887,303  819,997  760,567  774,805  1,364,024  1,493,606 

Practically  the  whole  of  the  hams  imported  by  the  United  Kingdom  in  1915  and 
1916  came  from  the  United  States  and  Canada,  only  1,000  cwts.  being  received  from 
other  countries. 


SHORTAGE  OF  SYRUP  IN  ENGLAND. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Kay,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Birmingham,  England,  writing  on 
May  3  regarding  the  shortage  of  syrup  in  England,  says : — 

SHORTAGE  OF  "SYRUP. 

Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  sugar,  for  many  weeks  there  has  been  a  shortage  of 
syrup.  The  retailers  have  found  it  impossible  to  meet  the  demands  of  their  customers, 
and  there  is  no  sign  that  larger  supplies  will  be  forthcoming  during  the  continuance 
of  the  war. 

Maple  syrup  is  not  well  known  in  this  district,  and  present  conditions  appear  to 
offer  a  favourable  opportunity  to  introduce  it  on  a  larger  scale.  Two-pound  tins  of 
syrup,  which  sold  at  14  cents  before  the  war,  are  now  selling  at  30  cents,  whien  they 
can  be  obtained. 
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OPENING  FOR  CANADIAN  DRY  GOODS  IN  TRINIDAD. 

Mr.  E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Barbados,  in  a  recent  report 
makes  the  following  statements  regarding  the  export  possibility  of  Canadian  dry 
goods  to  Trinidad: — 

In  looking  over  the  shelves  in  the  dry  goods  stores  of  Port-of- Spain,  Trinidad, 
I  do  not  find  as  many  lines  of  Canadian  goods  as  I  should  wish.  There  are,  however, 
a  few  lines  that  seem  to  suit  the  market  and  to  have  a  considerable  sale.  Among 
these  are  ladies'  corsets,  parasols  and  umbrellas,  which  have  been  in  the  market  for 
some  time  and  appear  to  be  favourably  considered  by  the  trade.  There  are  also  seen 
knitted  coats  in  silk  and  wool  for  ladies'  wear,  which  appear  attractive  and  are  no 
doubt  saleable.  There  is  also  a  Canadian  line  of  ladies'  white  underwear,  and  men's 
open-mesh  undervests  and  drawers,  together  with  braces  and  other  small  articles  of 
this  class.  Canadian  sewing  silk  is  also  seen.  Though  the  Canadian  shoe  trade  does 
not  show  to  advantage,  there  is  nevertheless,  an  import  of  rubber  shoes  and  waterproof 
coats  that  are  Canadian.  In  Port-of-Spain  and  generally  throughout  Trinidad  there 
is  a  considerable  market  for  any  Canadian  firm*  manufacturing  lines  of  dry  goods  for 
export,  as  there  is  now  much  difficulty  in  obtaining  supplies  from  Europe,  and  the 
increases  with  the  United  States  are  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  no  other  market  is 
at  present  open. 


WANTED— ASH  AND  HICKORY  TIMBER  LIMITS. 

An  important  British  company  are  considering  the  possibility  of  erecting  a 
factory  in  Canada  for  the  manufacture  of  ash  boat  oars  and  hickory  dimension  stock. 
They  would  require  at  least  three  million  (3,000,000)  feet  of  ash  per  annum  before 
they  would  be  warranted  in  putting  up  a  factory  to  manufacture  the  ash  boat  oars 
for  which  they  have  a  market.  They  would  also  require  large  supplies  of  hickory. 
If  hickory  and  ash  are  not  obtainable  together  they  might  possibly  consider  the  estab- 
lishment of  factories  in  two  localities.  Owners  of  timber  areas  containing  sufficient 
supplies  of  ash  or  hickory  or  both  might  communicate  with  the  Commercial  Intelli- 
gence Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  referring  to  file 
No.  15782. 


COPIES  OF  THE  EXPORT  DIRECTORY  OF  CANADA  ARE  STILL  AVAILABLE. 

The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  desires  to  announce  that  there  are  still 
available  for  distribution  copies  of  the  latest  edition  (1915)  of  the  Export  Directory  of 
Canada.   They  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Department.    (File  No.  17793.) 


SOUTH  AMERICA'S  TRADE  FUTURE. 

MORE  MARKETS  LOST  FOR  GERMANY. 

(The  British  Export  Gazette.) 

South  America  was,  until  a  few  weeks  ago,  Germany's  sole  remaining  hope  for 
resuscitating  her  status  as  a  first  rank  trading  nation  after  the  war.  That  the  Allies 
should  have  inaugurated  a  fiscal  policy  which,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  will  shut 
out  German  commerce  for  many  years  to  come  from  the  British  Empire,  from  France 
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and  Portugal  and  their  dependencies,  from  a  third  of  Europe  and  half  of  Asia  com- 
prised under  Kussian  administration,  and  from  Italy  and  Japan,  not  to  mention  the 
United  States,  was  in  itself  a  prospect  of  heavy  import;  but  the  Hun  apparently 
reconciled  himself  to  it,  for  China  and  the  South  American  Republics  were  still  left 
to  him — great  markets  upon  which  he  had  lavished  vast  sums  in  propaganda  and  an 
enormous  amount  of  business  organization  extending  over  many  years.  Germany  saw 
more  clearly  than  did  either  Great  Britain  or  the  United  States  the  immense  possi- 
bilities for  commercial  expansion  in  these  markets,  and  particularly  those  of  South 
America.  And  now  within  a  month  has  come  war  with  the  United  States,  Cuba  and 
Colombia,  and  rupture  with  China  and,  still  more  galling  to  our  enemy,  the  breaking 
of  diplomatic  relations  with  several  of  the  South  and  Central  American  Republics, 
including  Brazil,  Bolivia,  and  Guatemala,  with  the  prospect  that  the  others  will 
speedily  follow  their  example. 

'What  their  Piracy  has  Cost  the  Huns. 

Even  before  the  war  the  commercial  interests  of  Germany  in  South  America  had 
become,  by  the  patient  and  persevering  methods  of  peaceful  penetration  in  which  the 
Teuton  so  unquestionably  excels,  of  considerable  value.  In  1913  Argentina  imported 
from  Germany  merchandise  to  no  less  than  £14,262,000,  Brazil  to  £9,640,000,  Chile  to 
£5,915,620,  Peru  to  £1,226,408,  and  the  other  States— Bolivia,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Para- 
guay, Uruguay,  and  Venezuela — to  an  aggregate  of  £3,193,592,  amounting  altogether 
to  a  total  of  £34,237,620.  To  this  may  naturally  be  added  £2,426,000,  the  value  of 
German  goods  purchased  by  the  Latin  Republics  in  the  Central  American  Isthmus. 
But  the  volume  of  trade  as  represented  by  the  returns  for  1913  was  as  nothing  to  the 
anticipations  of  Germany  as  a  result  of  its  persistent  policy  of  commercial  exploitation 
in  these  markets,  and  it  is  now  no  secret  that  both  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  viewed  with  considerable  anxiety  so  much  concentration  of  enemy  enterprise 
in  this  part  of  the  world,  a  concentration  which,  in  spite  of  all  difficulties,  has  increased 
rather  than  slackened  during  the  war.  Here,  as  much  as  in  any  part  of  the  world,  the 
wonderful  banking  system  of  Germany  for  assisting  on  a  national  scale  the  develop- 
ment of  its  industry  and  commerce  has  been  particularly  fruitful;  and  it  is  only  a 
couple  of  months  since  we  commented  on  the  formation  of  the  German  Economic 
Federation  for  Central  and  South  America  and  the  Antilles  to  promote  export  com- 
merce when  peace  is  decided.  As  we  then  stated,  this  organization  was  affiliated  with 
the  Argentine-German  Association,  the  Brazil-German  Association,  the  Hamburg 
Export  Union — a  sufficient  indication  of  its  comprehensive  and  far-reaching  character. 

How  Great  Britain  May  Gain. 

This  German  dream  of  commercially  dominating  half  a  continent  is  now  incon- 
tinently dashed  to  the  ground.  The  South  American  Republics,  following  the  example 
of  their  great  sister  republic,  the  United  States,  are  successively  declaring  themselves 
on  the  side  of  the  Allies,  and  instead  of  remaining  markets  for  the  unlimited  exploita- 
tion of  the  Huns,  have  at  a  stroke  not  anticipated  by  the  enemy  become  potential  fields 
for  British  commercial  activities  on  a  much  broader  scale  than  hitherto,  the  only 
serious  competition  to  be  met  being  that  of  our  new  ally,  the  United  States.  Although 
for  the  present  the  war  must  remain  a  serious  hindrance  to  increased  trading,  it  should 
be  no  obstacle,  any  more  than  it  was  on  the  part  of  the  Germans,  to  active  prepara- 
tion on  the  part  of  our  merchants  and  manufacturers  in  close  co-operation  for  the 
opportunities  which  will  present  themselves  for  almost  unlimited  commercial  expan- 
sion in  these  markets  after  the  war.  As  to  the  character  of  this  preparation  and 
organization,  that,  as  we  have  frequently  stated,  will  be  chiefly  for  the  moment  in  the 
direction  of  ascertaining  more  accurately  than  hitherto  the  actual  requirements  of 
the  different  markets,  fixing  up  relations  with  importing  firms  at  the  principal  centres, 
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and  with  agents  making  arrangements  for  methods  of  delivery  and  for  credits  and 
similar  matters.  In  this  connection  the  machinery  recently  created  for  co-operation 
between  British  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  the  consular  service  for  collecting  and 
distributing  information  in  regard  to  foreign  markets  should  be  particularly  helpful, 
and  British  firms  are  recommended  to  avail  themselves  to  the  fullest  extent  of  this  long 
overdue  reform  in  official  assistance  to  commerce.  In  a  sense  these  markets  being, 
with  the  exception  of  Brazil,  all  of  them  Spanish-speaking,  the  necessity  for  employ- 
ing that  language  both  in  correspondence,  in  catalogues  and  price  lists,  and  in  per- 
sonal contact  will  not  be  neglected;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  unwise  and 
short-sighted  in  the  extreme  to  act  on  the  principle  that  the  requirements  of  these 
markets  are  identical.  Not  only  are  the  needs  of  the  republics  on  the  Pacific  coast 
quite  distinct  from  those  on  the  Atlantic,  but  each  republic  has  its  own  peculiarities 
and  idiosyncracies  as  a  purchaser,  and  therefore  needs  special  attention.  These  are 
but  general  rules  for  observance,  but  they  are  sufficiently  suggestive  of  a  host  of 
details.  Finally,  a  strong  association  for  the  promotion  and  protection  of  British 
mercantile  interests  in  all  the  South  American  Republics  should  be  formed  in  England 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 


CANADIAN  PRODUCE  PRICES  IN  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  has  furnished  the  following  market 
quotations  for  Canadian  produce  for  the  week  ended  April  18,  1917: — 


Butter- 
Bristol   -  -  per  cwi. 

Liverpool       -  -  n 

London  ,   -  " 

Glasgow       -  -  •■ 

Cheese — 

Bristol   160/  162/  per  cwt. 

Liverpool   160/  162/ 

London   -  162/  " 

Glasgow    -  -  ii 

Bacon  (sides) — 

Bristol   136/  138/  per  cwt. 

Liverpool   -  136/6  m 

London                                                  ,   136/  138/ 

Glasgow   -  138/  h 

Bacon  (Cumberland  cut) — 

Bristol   -  -  per  cwt. 

Liverpool   131/6  m 

London                 .       -  -  » 

Glasgow    -  -  ii 

Hams  (long  cut,  green) — 

Bristol   -  -  per  cwt. 

Liverpool   -  131/6  n 

London    -  -  » 

Glasgow   -  -  m 
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SELLING  LITERATURE  FOR  FOREIGN  MARKETS. 

HOW  CATALOGUES,  CIRCULARS,,  ETC.,  FOR  FOREIGN  DISTRIBUTION  SHOULD  BE  PLANNED. 

SALES  AND  SERVICE. 

(Frank  B.  Amos,  Manager,  Johnston  Oversea  Advertising  Service,  in 
"The  American  Exporter/') 

Manufacturers  engaged  in  export  trade  have  long  since  discovered  that  domestic 
literature  is  totally  inadequate  for  foreign  use.  American  salesmen,  operating  in 
foreign  lands,  have  learned  that  consumers  there  must  be  approached  differently  than 
in  the  United  States,  but  too  frequently  has  this  fact  been  overlooked  in  the  planning 
and  preparation  of  the  literature  that  is  distributed  in  foreign  countries. 

The  purpose  of  publishing  literature  of  correspondence  or  of  any  form  of  adver- 
tising, should  be  well  understood  and  kept  foremost  in  the  mind  of  the  man  who  plans 
and  proposes  that  literature.    The  purpose  is  twofold — sales  and  service. 

All  literature  of  the  distinctly  advertising  type  is  put  out  to  assist  in  marketing 
a  product.  Letter  correspondence  and  newspaper  advertising  are  for  the  same  pur- 
pose; while  instruction  books  and  parts  of  catalogues  are  furnished  as  a  matter  of  ser- 
vice— which,  in  the  last  analysis,  is  but  one  phase  of  selling. 

Obviously,  the  form  of  literature  desired  is  that  kind  which  best  stimulates  sales ; 
which  assists  the  manufacturer  to  dispose  of  the  largest  volume  of  his  goods  at  the 
lowest  proportionate  cost  and  which  helps  most  in  building  up  his  foreign  selling 
organization.  Some  manufacturers  and  salesmen  sometimes  forget  that  all  advertising 
is  merely  one  phase  of  selling. 

While  Americans  have  been  exporting  merchandise  for  a  considerable  period,  yet, 
in  comparison  with  the  development  of  the  domestic  field,  many  of  them  have  hardly 
made  a  good  beginning  at  intensive  foreign  trade  organization.  This  condition  demands 
a  greater  selling  effort  through  advertising  and  that  form  of  attractiveness  in  the 
printed  page  which  will  produce  substantial  results  in  the  greatest  quantity  must  be 
employed. 

To  sell  an  overseas  patron  our  commodities  we  must  arouse  his  interest  and  com- 
pel his  attention  in  a  manner  easy  for  him  to  understand  and  appreciate. 

When  the  sale  of  a  comparatively  high-priced  product  like  a  motor  car  is  involved 
cases  are  rare  where  advertising  alone  has  sold  it,  but  there  are  thousands  of  motorists 
whose  interested  attention  was  aroused  originally  by  skilful  advertising  and  who  thus 
put  themselves  in  the  grasp  of  the  salesman  who  completed  the  job. 

The  way,  in  the  preparation  and  distribution  of  foreign  literature,  to  arouse  the 
interested  attention  of  the  prospect  is  to  cater  to  his  customs,  to  keep  in  mind  his 
methods  of  thinking  and  to  use  as  illustrations  objects  with  which  he  is  quite  familiar. 

The  printed  page  should  always  be  so  attractive  to  the  reader,  should  be  so  simple 
in  form  and  so  easily  understood  that  not  only  "  he  who  runs  may  read,"  but  may  read 
it  in  the  language  with  which  he  is  most  familiar. 

The  best  way  I  know  of  to  illustrate  pointedly  the  absolute  need  for  literature  in 
the  prospect's  own  idiomatic  language  is  to  imagine  a  reversed  situation.  Let  us  sup- 
pose, for  example,  that  a  French  manufacturer  desires  to  market  a  washing  machine 
in  your  home  town.  You  may  have  a  passing  interest  in  washing  machines,  or  per- 
haps you  are  satisfied  to  let  your  wife  manicure  her  nails  over  the  old-fashioned  wash- 
board. What  is  more  likely,  you  have  never  given  any  thought  to  the  matter.  You 
receive  a  letter  from  some  city  abroad,  written  in  French,  and  with  it  a  French  cata- 
logue. The  strange  language  may  arouse  your  curiosity  and  you  may  glance  at  the 
pictures,  but  unless  you  are  an  extraordinary  individual  with  an  inborn  desire  to  inves- 
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tigate  anything  unusual  you  will  not  take  the  time  from  regular  business  duties  to 
hunt  up  a  French  dictionary  and  laboriously  decipher  the  text  of  that  letter  and  cata- 
logue. Furthermore,  if  .you  are  the  average  washing  machine  prospect,  you  will  hardly 
go  to  the  trouble  to  get  in  touch  with  a  linguist  and  employ  him  to  translate  the 
French  letter  and  catalogue  for  you.  The  chances  are  100  to  1  that  a  few  minutes 
after  you  receive  the  communication  you  will  throw  it  into  the  waste  basket  and 
forget  it. 

Let  us  follow  the  analogy  further.  Suppose  that  instead  of  a  French  letter  and 
catalogue  you  receive  them  both  in  translated  English.  You  glance  at  it  and  find  a 
very  literal  translation,  which  in  many  respects  is  evidently  incorrect  and  so  much  so 
that  it  arouses  your  sense  of  the  ludicrous.  You  find  terms  used  which  are  apparently 
improper  and  which  widely  miss  whatever  point  the  original  writer  of  the  catalogue 
had  in  mind.  You  are  unable  to  figure  out  what  that  point  was,  but  realize  that  some 
translater  has  attempted  to  put  the  original  matter  into  English. 

To  secure  your  interested  attention  and  enough  of  your  dollars  to  buy  his  washing 
machine  that  manufacturer  must  use  plain  English  of  the  American  idiomatic  style. 
He  must  approach  you  just  as  forcibly  and  employ  the  same  simple  and  plain  language 
which  the  American  manufacturer  uses  and  which  appears  in  the  best  American  maga- 
zines. Failure  to  do  this  means  either  the  entire  loss  of  your  patronage  or  much 
greater  sales  expense  on  his  part  to  finally  secure  your  interest. 

I  shall  endeavour  to  give  below  briefly  a  few  of  the  points  which  I  regard  essential 
to  securing  the  best  results  from  our  printed  matter. 

My  experience  has  convinced  me  that  all  literature  for  foreign  use  should  be  pro- 
fusely illustrated.  Where  at  all  possible  at  least  part  of  the  illustration  should  be 
taken  from  the  ultimate  purchaser's  country  or  from  a  country  whose  language  and 
customs  are  similar.  By  employing  this  method  you  pass  your  prospect  a  delicate 
compliment  which  cannot  fail  in  securing  his  interested  attention  to  a  degree.  If  you 
neglect  this  you  not  only  run  the  risk  of  failing  to  interest  him,  but  you  may  arouse 
his  prejudice  against  you.  We  are  all  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  average  foreigner  is 
influenced  far  more  by  customs  and  prejudice  than  is  the  American. 

Text  matter  in  foreign  advertising  literature  should  always  be  brief.  The  world's 
universal  language — the  picture — will  do  your  talking  far  better  than  words,  no  matter 
how  wonderful  may  be  your  skill  with  word  pictures. 

Brief  text  should  be  interpreted  into  the  idiomatic  language  of  your  prospect  and 
not  merely  translated.  The  hypothetical  analogy  I  have  given  above  explains  my 
reason  for  this  statement. 

As  an  example  of  the  serious  effect  which  almost  always  results  from  incorrect 
translations  I  can  mention  one  experience  I  had  with  a  Spanish  translation.  The  work 
had  been  done  by  a  linguist  who  claimed  to  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  half  a  dozen 
foreign  languages.  We  had  stated  in  a  poster  that  the  upholstery  used  in  the  body  of 
a  motor  car  was  luxurious.  The  translator  used  the  word  "  luxurioso  "  and  an  intelli- 
gent merchant  in  Spain  soon  advised  me  that  "  luxurioso  "  meant  "  licentious."  The 
entire  poster  was  made  ridiculous  in  the  minds  of  most  Spanish  readers  because  of 
this  one  excusable  error. 

To  help  avoid  the  many  pitfalls  in  connection  with  securing  satisfactory  transla- 
tions or  interpretations  the  original  English  in  foreign  catalogues  should  be  very  simple. 
The  English  in  literature  to  be  distributed  to  English  speaking  countries  should  care- 
fully avoid  any  typical  American  slang  expressions  and  use  the  language,  spelling  and 
idioms  of  the  British.  The  text  which  is  to  be  translated  should  likewise  be  in  the 
very  simplest  and  easiest  understood  English.  We  should  eliminate  exaggerations 
and  anything  which  by  any  interpretation  could  be  considered  a  misstatement.  Plain 
facts  stated  in  a  modest  way,  in  words  easily  interpreted  correctly,  supported  by  well 
selected  and  profuse  illustrations  will  best  enable  the  salesmen  to  secure  good  results. 

Service  literature  presents  a  somewhat  different  problem.  It  should  be  in  simplest 
language,  but  instead  of  being  brief  it  should  be  interpreted  so  fully  as  to  be  absolutely 
clear  to  the  machinist,  motorist,  salesman  or  any  one  using  it  who  possesses  average 
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or  even  below  the  average  intelligence.  Where  necessary  instructions  should  be 
elaborated  upon  in  the  language  of  the  prospect  to  make  sure  that  your  original  mean- 
ing will  be  fully  understood. 

In  considering  service  literature  it  is  natural  to  give  particular  attention  to  those 
machines  which  are  more  or  less  new  and  require  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  maintain 
at  maximum  efficiency.  The  motor  car,  the  aeroplane,  the  marine  engine  and  the  like 
are  articles  the  mechanism  of  which  many  overseas  patrons  have  little  technical  know- 
ledge. 

In  other  than  the  older  European  countries  motor-car  chauffeurs  abuse  cars  even 
more,  on  the  average,  than  American  drivers,  and  service  facilities  in  these  countries 
are  not  to  be  compared  with  what  they  are  in  America.  This  places  the  motorist  at 
a  great  disadvantage,  where  he  must  rely  upon  himself  or  his  chauffeur  to  make  repairs 
or  correct  troubles.  If  he  has  at  all  times  a  thoroughly  illustrated  instruction  book 
which  gives  elaborate,  painstaking  instructions  on  various  features  of  repair  and 
up-keep,  by  force  of  circumstances  he  will  consult  that  instruction  book  frequently 
and  see  to  it  that  his  chauffeur  makes  good  use  of  it.  Many  current  motor  terms  are 
new  and  cannot  be  found  in  the  dictionaries  of  most  foreign  languages.  They  are 
hard  to  interpret  correctly  so  that  the  reader  will  fully  grasp  their  meaning.  This 
means  that  where  the  exact  idiomatic  equivalent  cannot  be  secured  a  whole  phrase  or 
perhaps  a  sentence  may  be  necessary  to  make  clear  your  meaning,  and  frequent 
reference  to  illustrations  is  needed  to  support  the  interpretation. 

In  parts  catalogues  or  price  lists  an  illustration  for  every  article  quoted  is  of 
great  advantage.  These  illustrations  should  be  so  labled  that  the  purchaser  cannot 
fail  to  know  just  what  he  is  ordering.  This  will  enable  prompt  and  correct  filling  of 
orders  and  will  save  both  the  manufacturer  and  the  purchaser  much  trouble  and, 
expense. 

Correspondence  with  overseas  patrons  should  be  in  their  own  language  for  the 
same  reason  that  literature  should  be.  Most  of  our  friends  abroad  have  a  far  wider 
knowledge  of  various  languages  than  we  Americans  have,  yet  we  know  that  we  will 
secure  their  interest,  cement  their  loyalty  and  build  up  our  business  much  faster  if 
we  send  them  letters  which  they  can  read  without  undue  mental  effort. 

Those  manufacturers  whose  foreign  business  is  so  large  and  foreign  correspondence 
so  voluminous  that  they  can  keep  one  linguist  busy  all  the  time  may  feel  justified  in 
an  expense  necessary  to  keep  on  their  staff  a  well  educated  and  experienced  linguist 
capable  of  writing  letters  in  the  principal  foreign  languages,  such  as  Spanish,  French 
and  Portuguese,  and  who  can  approximate  the  force  of  the  original  letter  in  his 
translation. 

This  correspondence  should  not  be  brusque  or  too  brief,  as  is  the  practice  with 
many  American  houses.  The  average  foreign  merchant  will  take  time  to  read  your 
letters  carefully,  no  matter  how  long,  providing,  of  course,  they  are  not  filled  with 
unnecessary  repetitions.  Detailed  description  covering  all  matters,  written  with  pains- 
taking care,  is  always  appreciated  by  customers,  many  of  whom  are  located  12,000  miles 
distant  from  the  manufacturer. 

Summing  up,  I  should  say,  emphatically,  that  from  my  experience  to  make  adver- 
tising literature,  correspondence,  newspaper  advertising  and  service  books  of  the 
greatest  selling  and  service  help,  all  of  it  should  be  interpreted  into  the  readers  own 
idiomatic  language;  should  be  interpreted  by  a  linguist  who  is  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  foreign  language  in  question,  not  from  a  mere  study  of  it,  but  from  intimate 
use  of  it  in  one  of  the '  countries  where  it  is  spoken;  should  be  checked  up  by  a 
technical  expert  who  is  also  a  linguist  and  should  be  profusely  illustrated  with  pictures 
familiar  to  the  reader,  harmonizing  with  his  customs,  of  a  type  which  cannot  fail  to 
attract  and  at  the  same  time  in  no  way  offend  him. 

Added  to  all  this,  foreign  literature  should  possess  the  sales  effectiveness  of  the 
highest  type  of  American  advertising,  which  is  recognized  the  world  over  as  the  one 
phase  of  selling  where  America  leads  the  world. 
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PRICES  FOR  CERTAIN  CUBAN  COMMODITIES. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Manzer,  representing  the  Dominion  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce, and  the  New  Brunswick  Government  in  Havana,  Cuba,  has  forwarded  under 
date  of  May  11,  1917,  the  following  market  prices  for  certain  commodities: — 

LUMBER. 

Because  of  the  difficulties  in  securing  transportation  for  lumber  from  northern 
ports  to  Cuba  during  the  past  year,  stocks  in  dealers  hands  are  greatly  reduced  and 
prices  are  very  firm. 

CODFISH. 

For  some  months  Canada  has  been  supplying  nearly  all  the  codfish  coming  to 
Cuba,  and  for  some  weeks  Halifax  dealers  have  not  been  able  to  supply  the  full  quan- 
tities required  by  Cuba.  Prices  have  advanced  in  the  last  three  weeks  from  $2  to 
$3  per  cwt. 

potatoes. 

The  last  shipments  of  potatoes  from  Canada  of  the  crop  of  1916  are  now  on  the 
way  to  Cuba.  The  potato  season  of  1916  and  1917  now  closing  has  been  a  record  one 
for  Canada  as  regards  exportations  to  Cuba.  The  largest  potato  business  we  ever  had 
with  Cuba  up  to  the  present  year  was  during  the  season  of  1909  and  1910,  Canada's 
exportations  to  Cuba  that  season  amounting  to  191,738  sacks  and  barrels  with  a  total 
value  of  $747,243. 

Cuba's  importations  from  Canada  this  season  has  already  reached  nearly  400,000 
sacks  and  barrels  with  a  total  value  -  of  more  than  two  and  a  half  million  dollars. 
Prices  have  fallen  off  somewhat  within  the  last  few  days.  The  highest  point  reached 
during  the  season  was  $11  per  sack  of  1^0  pounds  pi  f  Havana. 

The  following  list  of  market  prices  prevailing  this  week  will  be  of  interest  to 
Canadian  dealers: — 

Lumber  (pine)   

"       (spruce)  .... 
Hay  (good  No.  1)  ... 
"     (choice  timothy) 

Oats  

Potatoes   

Codfish   

All  prices  quoted  are  c.i.f.  Havana. 


THE  LEATHER  INDUSTRY  IN  JAPAN. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Chugai  Shogyo  has  been  translated  and  sent  in  by 
Mr.  E.  F.  Crowe,  Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Yokohama.  It  reviews  the 
remarks  recently  made  by  Mr.  J.  Urabe,  managing  director  of  the  Meiji  Leather 
Company : — 

The  principal  leather  manufacturing  companies  in  Japan  are  the  Japan  Leather 
Company,  followed  by  the  Meiji,  Sanyo,  Chosen,  and  Nitta  companies.  Besides  these 
there  are  also  a  few  private  manufacturers  in  Tokyo,  Osaka,  and  Wakayama  prefec- 
tures. The  total  capital  invested  in  the  industry  amounts  to  some  yen  8,000,000,  and 
the  total  production  of  leather  is  now  valued  at  yen  16,500,000  a  year,  i.e.,  about  one- 
tenth  of  the  value  of  the  raw  silk  output,  so  that  leather  may  be  considered  one  of  the 
staple  industries  of  the  country. 


$40  00  to  $45  00  per  M. 


36  00 
38  00 
45  00 
98 
10  00 
14  00 


1  00 
10  25 
15  00 


ton. 

bushel, 
sack  of  180 
cwt. 


lb. 
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The  demand  is  made  up  of  yen  4,450,000  worth  for  the  army,  yen  500,000  for  the 
navy,  yen  3,000,000  for  belting,  yen  7,500,000  for  the  general  public  and  for  sole 
leather,  and  yen  1,050,000  for  the  manufacture  of  trunks  and  other  leather  goods. 

The  hides  required  for  the  manufacture  are  550,000  pieces,  of  which  275,000  are 
produced  in  Japan,  200,000  are  imported  from  Corea,  and  75,000  from  China,  the 
United  States,  etc. 

The  leather  industry  in  Japan  began  about  1871,  but  until  1907  the  demand  was 
mainly  for  the  army,  other  requirements  being  almost  entirely  met  by  imports  from 
America.  The  demand  for  leather  is  growing  along  with  the  gradual  improvement 
in  the  standard  of  living ;  and  in  addition,  leather  is  one  of  the  most  important  muni- 
tions of  war.  According  to  the  latest  statistics,  the  annual  cost  of  leather  for  the 
soldiers  is  yen  20  per  cap.,  while  clothing  accounts  for  yen  10,  and  arms  for  yen  2  or 
yen  3.  For  this  reason,  leather  has  always  received  special  consideration  and  protec- 
tion from  the  Government,  and  as  the  result  great  strides  have  been  made  in  the  past 
live  years. 

The  demand  for  leather  for  Government  and  private  use  is  rapidly  increasing. 
The  ordinary  requirements  of  the  people  come  to  about  yen  7,500,000  per  annum,  and 
the  figure  is  steadily  growing.  Since  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war,  the  output 
has  been  doubled,  more  than  half  of  the  quantity  being  exported,  but  work  is  retarded 
by  the  difficulty  in  procuring  hides. 

The  proportion  of  cattle  to  the  population  in  different  countries  provides  some 
interesting  figures.  In  Japan  there  are  only  28  head  of  cattle  per  1,000  of  population, 
in  Corea  40  head,  in  China  72,  in  Russia  and  the  United  Kingdom  270,  in  Germany 
and  Austria,  330,  in  France  380,  in  the  United  States  770.  The  smallest  proportion 
is  in  Japan,  and  this  is,  of  course,  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  comparatively  little 
meat  is  consumed  in  the  country,  and  pasture  land  is  very  limited.  In  China  the 
proportion  is  72  per  thousand,  but  the  leather  industry  there  is  nevertheless  of  no 
account,  and  the  hides  are  almost  entirely  exported  to  Europe  and  America. 

Though  the  boot  and  shoe  industry  in  Japan  is  still  in  its  infancy,  the  skill  of 
the  makers  shows  great  progress.  The  number  of  workmen  engaged  in  the  industry 
is  about  10,000,  the  daily  output  of  shoes  being  about  7,000  pairs,  or  2,500,000  per 
annum,  for  which  hides  to  the  number  of  2,500,000  and  value  of  yen  7,500,000  are 
required — an  average  of  yen  3  per  piece.  The  number  of  Japanese  who  wear  boots 
is  still  small,  being  only  about  seven  per  cent. 

The  price  of  leather  in  1887  was  yen  40  per  100  kin;  by  1897  it  had  risen  to  yen 
60,  and  now  it  is  yen  170. 

After  the  war  it  is  anticipated  that  the  export  of  leather  manufactures  will  con- 
tinue to  China,  India,  Oceania,  and  even  to  Russia,  which  used  to  get  her  supplies 
from  Germany. 


According  to  official  statistics  the  output  of  leather  in  Japan,  and  the  import  and 
export  during  1914-15-16  was  as  follows: — 


OUTPUT,  IMPORT  AND  EXPORT  OF  LEATHER  JAPAN. 


Output. 


Import. 
Yen. 


Export. 
Yen. 
868,691 
771,879 
1,671,854 


Year. 
1914. 
1915. 
1916. 


(Not  known  yet) 


Yen. 
9,143,508 
19,688,275 


1,952,176 
1,907,681 

2,788,567 


The  principal  manufacturing  districts  were:— 


Prefecture — 


1914. 
Yen. 


1915. 
Yen. 


Wakayama 


Tokyo. 
Osaka. 
Hyogo 


4,082,234 
2,291,364 
1,005,164 
1,110,508 


9, OSS, 310 
6,064,474 
1,807,945 
1,657,095 
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IMPORTS  OF  HIDES  AND  SKINS,,  RAW. 


1914.  1915.  1916. 

Yen.  Yen.  Yen. 


China   1,331,335  5,363,257 

United  States   624,316  584,785 

Australia   155,826  200,921 

United  Kingdom   152,259   

Straits  Settlements   32,973  118,541 

Other   134,878  130,324 


2,431,587  6,397,828  8,930,210 

*  Statistics  not  yet  available. 


IMPORTS  OF  LEATHER. 


1914.  1915.  1916. 

Yen.  Yen.  Yen. 

United  States.  .                                           794,583  764,132  1,101,646 

India                                                              659,878  818,228  998,373 

United  King-dom                                            318,116  275,804  613,044 

Straits  Settlements                                       72,126  9,393  22,600 

Other                                                             107,473  40,124  52,904 


1,952,176  1,907,681  2,788,567 


CURRENT  EVENTS  OF  INTEREST  FROM  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Mr.  George  Mallett,  of  Valparaiso,  Chile,  has  submitted  the  following  notes  on 
trade  happenings  in  Chile  and  Argentina  under  date  of  April  17,  1917 : — 


CHILE. 

Exports. 

The  customs  returns  show  exports  of  Chilean  produce  from  January  1  to  April  10, 
as  follows : — 

Metrical  Quintals. 


Wheat   23,294 

Flour   7,237 

Barley   26,463 

Lentils   15,021 

Beans  (haricot)   97,746 

Peas   23,571 

Potatoes   120 

Oats   166,277 


The  beans  exported  belong  to  the  remains  of  last  year's  harvest. 


Import  and  Export  Duties. 
The  export  duties  during  the  month  of  March  amounted  to  $6,766,452.26  gold  of 

18d. 

This  includes  $6,622,617.62  on  nitrate,  $139,827.38  on  iodine,  and  $4,077.26  on  borax, 
which  gives  a  total  decrease  compared  with  the  corresponding  month  of  1916  of  $969,- 
118.14  gold. 

Import  duties  amounted  to  $4,049,070.44  gold  of  18d. 
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During  the  first  quarter  of  1917  the  duties  on  exports  amounted  to  $22,620,418.57 
gold,  against  $23,901,208.74  gold  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1916,  showing  a 
decrease  for  the  past  three  months  of  $1,280,700.17  gold. 

The  import  duties  for  the  same  period  amounted  to  $11,980,468.43. 

Wharfage  dues  paid  in  Chilean  currency  amounted  to  $123,843.95  for  the  month 
of  March,  and  for  the  first  quarter  $366,293.19. 

Mineral  Export  Tax. 

A  committee  has  been  appointed  under  the  presidency  of  the  Minister  of  Finance 
to  study  the  working  details  of  a  Bill  for  the  taxing  of  exports  of  certain  minerals 
and  metals  including  iron  and  copper.  It  is  proposed  to  devote  the  proceeds  of  the 
tax  (whole  or  in  part)  towards  the  fostering  of  the  mining  industry  in  Chile  and  to 
the  creating  of  an  institute  of  mining  engineers. 


ARGENTINA. 

Scarcity  of  Potatoes. 

La  Revista  Comercial  (Valparaiso)  publishes  the  following  report  from  their 
Buenos  Aires  correspondent : — 

"The  price  of  potatoes  varies  between  $1  and  $1.80  per  10  kilos.  (Argentina). 
It  is  certain  that  in  view  of  the  failure  of  the  present  crop  by  August  or  the  following 
months,  the  prices  will  rise  to  $2.80  the  10  kilos. 

"  These  are  wholesale  prices.  The  retail  prices  being  much  higher.  It  is  impossible 
to  obtain  potatoes  now  under  25  to  30  cents  the  kilo.,  which,  as  the  season  advances, 
will  increase  to  45  cents. 

"  The  only  possible  way  of  preventing  the  immoderate  rise  in  price  is  to'  import 
a  sufficient  quantity  to  supply  this  year's  deficit.  To  do  this  it  will  be  necessary  to 
import  about  30,000,000  kilos,  of  potatoes  from  the  countries  which  are  in  a  position 
to  export,  like  Chile  or  North  America." 

With  a  view  to  facilitating  the  introduction  of  Chilean  potatoes  into  Argentina 
the  Minister  of  Agriculture  (Argentine)  has  authorized  the  international  transport  of 
this  product  in  small  bags  suitable  for  mule  transport. 

Wheat. 

During  the  months  of  January  and  February  390,676  tons  of  wheat  were  exported 
from  Argentina  to  the  following  countries : — 

Great  Britain,  19,166;  France,  46,253;  Italy,  7,291;  Holland,  25,656;  Sweden, 
4,932;  Denmark,  11,156;  Spain,  3,899;  Brazil,  59,372;  to  order,  212,231;  various 
countries,  743. 

Commercial  Exchange. 

The  international  commerce  of  Argentina  for  1916  shows  the  following  satisfactory 
results : — 

Gold. 


Imports 
Exports 


$366,130,571 
572,999,522 
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BANK  ACCEPTANCES  IN  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

(South  American  Commerce  and  Manufacturers'  Record.) 

In  transactions  between  business  houses  hundreds  of  miles  apart,  with  a  mutual 
absence  of  any  definite  details  as  to  the  responsibility  of  either,  it  is  natural  that  both 
buyer  and  seller  should  expect  and  require  some  guarantee  of  good  faith.  There  are 
so  many  methods  of  safeguarding  the  interests  of  both  parties  to  international  trade 
transactions  that  it  seems  strange  that  they  are  not  more  generally  adopted. 

The  system  of  financing  shipments  through  bank  acceptances,  for  example,  offers 
facilities  and  insures  protection  to  the  shipper  and  importer  without  inconveniencing 
either  through  the  necessity  of  waiting  for  payments  on  the  one  hand,  or  paying  long 
in  advance  of  the  receipt  of  goods  on  the  other.  By  this  method  the  exporting  house 
can  secure  cash  through  the  discounting  of  its  drafts — at  low  rates — when  presented 
to  the  bank  with  proof  of  shipment  of  the  merchandise  as  shown  by  shipping  and 
insurance  documents. 

The  buyer  is  not  called  upon  to  pay  for  the  merchandise  until  it  arrives,  or  even 
later  if  his  credit  standing  with  his  own  bank  is  good.  If  his  local  credit  reputation 
is  not  good  enough  to  permit  of  his  handling  the  transaction  on  this  basis,  he  is 
scarcely  justified  in  asking  credit  from  a  manufacturer  whose  facilities  for  ascertain- 
ing the  buyer's  responsibility  and  reputation  are  necessarily  less  complete  than  those 
of  a  banking  house  in  his  own  locality. 

In  view  of  the  many  advantages  of  this  system  of  financing  international  trade, 
it  is  surprising  that  it  is  not  more  universally  adopted,  especially  in  the  inauguration 
of  business  between  houses  previously  unacquainted. 


EXPORT  POSSIBILITIES  IN  MANY  COUNTRIES. 

The  following  suggestions  as  to  foreign  markets  are  taken  from  Kelly's  Monthly 

Review : — 

Antilla,  Cuba. — Children's  toys  of  all  kinds  and  descriptions,  formerly  supplied 
by  Germany,  are  in  demand  by  most  of  the  retail  shops  in  this  line. 

Santiago,  Cuba. — Several  local 'commission  agents  have  written  lately  that  Port- 
land cement,  lubricating  oils  and  greases,  toilet  soap  and  perfumery,  agricultural 
machinery,  hosiery  and  all  kinds  of  hardware  goods  will  be  much  sought  for  during 
1917. 

Guadeloupe,  West  Indies. — Buttons  are  an  article  that  always  finds  a  good  sale 
here,  whether  of  bone,  imitation  mother-of-pearl,  or  metal.  The  button  trade  is  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  dry  goods  merchants,  and  terms  are,  as  a  rule,  ninety  days. 

Perambuco,  Brazil. — There  is  a  demand  here  for  implements  of  all  kinds  suitable 
for  agriculture,  and  also  cotton-seed  oil  machinery  and  fencing  wire;  also  for  patent 
cattle  foods. 

Santos,  Brazil. — Meat-mincing  machines  and  large-sized  hand  meat-grinders  were 
amongst  the  articles  formerly  shipped  by  Hungary  and  Westphalia.  A  correspondent 
writes  that  large  quantities  of  these  articles  can  be  sold  in  this  town. 
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Sao  Paulo,  Brazil. — A  substantial  concern  has  quite  recently  been  established  here 
with  the  purpose  of  importing  and  selling  modern  agricultural  machinery,  amply 
backed  up  by  a  local  bank  which  regulates  transactions  with  farmers,  granting  them 
three  years'  amortization. 

Shanghai,  China. — Some  substantial  orders  have  lately  been  placed  with  American 
manufacturers  of  tractors,  ploughs  and  harrows.  It  seems  that  Manchuria  is  going 
ahead,  and  there  ought  to  be  a  profitable  field  for  selling  agricultural  implements  and 
machinery. 

Santiago,  Chile. — A  large  order  for  railway  freight  cars  of  twenty  tons'  capacity, 
and  also  cattle  cars,  will  be  placed  during  the  nearest  future  with  American  or  British 
manufacturers.  Tenders  should  be  sent  to  the  Department  for  Railway  Materials, 
Santiago. 

Caracas,  Venezuela. — In  the  very  near  future  a  factory  will  be  erected  here  of 
concrete  material,  and  the  owner  is  on  the  market  to  purchase  concrete-working 
machinery. 

There  is  a  demand  for  automobile  accessories  and  supplies. 

Barquisimeto,  Venezuela. — Importers  of  household  goods  and  kitchen  utensils, 
automobiles,  paints  and  colours,  are  open  to  place  orders. 

Tabay,  Venezuela. — Household  goods  of  enamelware,  tinware  utensils,  and 
goods  of  aluminium  and  nickel,  as  well  as  ordinary  household  goods,  are  in  demand 
at  good  prices. 

Vera  Cruz,  Mexico. — A  local  firm  wTrote  quite  recently  that  conditions  are  improv- 
ing very  much,  and  that  everybody  is  "  prepared  to  pay  cash  on  delivery  of  goods.77 
There  is  a  good  demand  for  provisions  and  canned  goods,  likewise  for  hardware  and 
building  materials. 

Guatemala. — Manufacturers  of  a  middle-priced  upright  piano  would  just  now  find 
a  good  sale  in  the  city  of  Gautemala  writes  a  correspondent.  Of  course,  the  last  coffee 
season  has  been  very  favourable,  and,  as  a  result,  the  public  purchasing  ability  much 
higher. 

There  is  also  a  good  chance  of  selling  gramophones,  of  which  every  Guatemalan 
is  desirous. 

Port  Limon,  Costa  Rica. — There  is  a  general  demand  for  horseshoes  and  nails, 
in  sizes  No.  0  and  No.  1,  and  in  regard  to  the  nails,  sizes  No.  5  and  No.  7  are  mostly 
wanted. 

Tomsk,  Russia. — An  agent  writes  that  the  Russians  need  now,  and  for  many 
years  to  come,  in  such  lines  as  metal-working  machinery,  gas  and  petroleum  motors, 
textile  machinery,  paper-making  machinery,  ice-making  and  cold  storage  machinery, 
dynamo  and  electrical  machinery,  leather  and  boot-making  machinery,  electric  motors 
and  transporters,  wood-working  and  saw-mill  machinery,  compressors,  etc.,  will  be 
simply  stupendous. 


RUSSO-ITALIAN  COMMERCIAL  RELATIONS. 

(The  Times  Trade  Supplement.) 

The  Russian  Ambassador  at  Rome  has  recently  invited  all  the  Russian  Consular 
Service  in  Italy  to  prepare  detailed  reports  regarding  possibilities  of  developing  trade 
between  Russia  and  the  districts  they  represent.  To  this  end  the  Russian  consuls  are 
addressing  manufacturing  and  trading  firms,  as  well  as  commercial  experts,  inviting 
their  views  on  the  following  questions:  (1)  Improvement  of  postal  and  telegraphic 
communication  between  the  countries;    (2)  measures  for  re-establishing  the  traffic 
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which  has  been  stopped  by  the  closing  of  the  Dardanelles;  (3)  new  arrangements  for 
the  exchange  of  samples;  (4)  credit  and  terms  of  payment;  (5)  customs  tariffs;  (6) 
organization  of  services  of  commercial  travellers;  (7)  the  best  means  for  carrying  on 
the  trade  which  used1  to  be  done  through  the  intermediary  of  Germans  and  Austrians; 
(8)  the  descriptions  of  goods  which  can  be  supplied  in  substitution  for  those  previously 
furnished  by  the  Central  Powers. 


NOTES  ON  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

AMERICAN  GOODS  AT  AFRICAN  AGRICULTURAL  SHOW. 

(V ice-Consul  Charles  H.  Heisler,  Cape  Town,  South  Africa,  United  States  Commerce 

Reports.) 

The  Western  Province  Agricultural  Society  held  its  annual  exhibit  this  year  at 
Rosebank,  near  Cape  Town,  on  February  27  and  28,  and  March  1  and  2.  Many  per- 
sons thought  the  war  conditions  and  the  exceedingly  long  drought  that  had  been 
experienced  in  this  part  of  the  country  would  be  detrimental  to  the  show,  but  the 
attendance  during  the  four  days  was  exceptionally  good,  and  the  exhibits  were  Well 
prepared.    The  entries  were  fairly  large  and  up  to  the  standard. 

•This  is  one  of  the  most  popular  agricultural  shows  in  the  Cape  province  and 
draws  a  large  number  of  visitors  from  the  farming  communities  throughout  the 
western  province. 

South  African  products  were  well  presented.  Considerable  attention  was  given 
to  the  display  of  fresh  and  dried  fruits,  and  to  the  cattle,  sheep,  horses,  dairy  products, 
etc.  Many  lectures  of  interest  to  farmers  were  given  by  Government  experts.  The 
exhibits  of  South  African  manufactured  products  were  numerous  and  afforded  an 
insight  into  the  progress  the  industries  represented  are  making  in  this  country. 

American  goods  predominated  among  the  important  exhibits  of  manufactured  pro- 
ducts, though  it  was  stated  that  difficulty  was  being  experienced  in  obtaining  stocks 
from  the  United  States,  on  account  of  lack  of  sufficient  shipping  facilities.  As  was  the 
case  last  year,  American  windmills,  pumps,  ploughs,  cream  separators,  engines,  farm- 
ing machinery,  and  implements  were  well  displayed,  and  it  was  pleasing  to  note  the 
interest  in  them  taken  by  many  of  the  visitors.  Two  American  farm  tractors  were 
conspicuous. 

Several  different  makes  of  motor  cars  from  the  United  States  attracted  attention, 
and  it  was  stated  that  many  sales  resulted.  One  notable  feature  this  year  in  connec- 
tion with  the  automobile  display,  which  was  somewhat  lacking  last  year,  was  the 
abundance  of  descriptive  literature  for  distribution  to  visitors.  Moreover,  in  every 
instance  expert  demonstrators  were  in  attendance,  prepared  to  thoroughly  explain  the 
merits  of  each  individual  car.  American  manufacturers  held  the  advantage  this  year, 
as  the  war  apparently  prevented  other  motor-car  manufacturers  from  exhibiting.  The 
cars  shown  were  principally  of  the  low-priced  class — types  which  are  most  suitable 
for  use  in  this  country  on  account  of  the  extreme  cost  of  upkeep  and  the  work  to  be 
accomplished.  The  initial  cost  of  automobile  supplies  and  accessories  is  considerably 
higher  in  South  Africa  than  in  America  or  other  countries  in  which  automobile  manu- 
facturing has  reached  substantial  proportions.  The  purchaser  here,  moreover,  pays 
much  more  for  his  car  than  one  in  America,  for  at  this  time  ocean  freights  are 
abnormal.    A  car  retailing  in  America  for  $600  would  now  sell  here  for  nearly  $1,500. 

Motor  cars  are  popular  in  South  Africa  and  have  had  a  large  sale  considering  the 
limited  number  of  white  people  in  the  country.    Both  English  and  American  motor- 
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cycles  were  to  be  seen  at  the  show.  It  is  understood  that  at  this  time  American  motor- 
cycles are  practically  the  only  ones  being  imported.  As  in  the  case  of  automobiles,  the 
price  of  motorcycles  is  much  higher  here  than  in  the  United  States. 

The  representative  of  a  large  American  chewing-gum  company,  who  had  lately 
visited  South  Africa  for  the  purpose  of  studying  local  market  conditions,  arranged  a 
booth  in  a  prominent  position  at  the  show  for  the  exhibition  and  distribution  for 
advertising  purposes  of  the  products  of  his  company.  This  was  a  decidedly  new  and 
interesting  feature,  and  the  booth  was  very  popular. 

OVER-SUPPLY  OF  CHLORATE  OF  POTASH. 

Mr.  E.  Y.  Crowe,  Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Yokohama,  has  sent  in 
the  following  article  from  the  Japan  Weekly  Chronicle: — 

Japan  is  now  suffering  from  an  over-supply  of  chlorate  of  potash  instead  of  the 
shortage  just  after  the  outbreak  of  war,  owing  to  the  suspension  of  imports.  It  was 
not  long  before  the  manufacture  of  this  chemical  was  undertaken  in  this  country, 
and  the  output  has  steadily  increased,  being  now  estimated  at  10,000  barrels  a  month. 
In  normal  times  the  domestic  demand  for  chlorate  of  potash  amounts  to  about  7,000 
barrels  a  month,  but  has  decreased  to  about  5,000  barrels  owing  to  the  inactivity  in 
the  match  trade.  Prices  have  naturally  been  on  the  decline.  In  February  about 
yen  90  was  quoted  per  barrel,  but  present  quotations  stand  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
yen  60.  There  are  some  dealers  in  Osaka  who  have  been  compelled  to  change  their 
holdings  for  cash  at  no  more  than  yen  50.  Manufacturers  hope  that  their  position 
will  be  bettered  by  an  expected  revival  of  Chinese  orders  for  matches,  but  it  is  believed 
they  will  be  compelled  to  restrict  operations  as  a  means  of  forcing  up  prices.  The 
following  is  the  latest  list  of  manufacturers  of  chlorate  of  potash  in  this  country, 
together  with  their  output  per  month : — 


Barrels. 

Nippon  Kagaku   3,500 

Arashiyama  Tramway  ,   500 

Kyushu  Tramway   600 

Suzuki  &  Co   600 

Tsuruga  Electric   150 

Takaoka  Rikagaku   200 

Matsuura  Kagaku   50 

Wakasa  Kogyo   150 

Osaka  Kogyo.  .   600 

Osaka  Denka  Kogyo   300 

Konishi  Yasubei   100 

Mitsuwa  Seiyaku   100 

Omi  Seiyaku  Sho   70 

Hiroshima  Denkai  Kogyo   70 

Takasago  Kasaku   600 

Watanabe  Denka  Kogyo   250 

Takasaka  Mambei   70 

Yumei  Kaisha   150 

Tomio  Denka  Kogyo   60 

Hiroshima  Denka  Kogyo   70 

Washio  Seiyaku   70 

Sangoku  Kagakw  Kogyo   70 

Ashida  Kogyo  Sho   80 

Yokohama  Gyoyu   300 

Kyushu  Kagaku  Kogyo   400 

Sanuki  Kagaku  Kogyo   70 

Tanaka  and  Okazaki   70 

Minami  Kawachi   50 

Matsue  Kagaku  :   100 

Matsuyama  Denka  Kogyo   70 

Matsuyama  Seizo  Sho   70 

Konishi  Rikichi   50 

Koya  Electric  Tramway   300 

Masuhama  Kojo   50 

Gyokuei  Sha   30 


Total   9,970 
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SALES  POLICIES  FOR  AMERICAN  MACHINES  ABROAD. 

(Report  of  European  sales  manager  of  an  American  firm;  transmitted  by  Commercial 
Attache  William  C.  Huntington,  Petrograd,  Russia,  United  States 
Commerce  Reports.) 

Selling  American  machine  tools  at  uniform  prices  all  over  the  world  would  have 
decided  advantages,  although  it  might  be  difficult  to  work  out  the  details.  The  home- 
market  price  should  be  the  standard,  and  a  machine  that  sells  at  $2,000  in  the  United 
States  should  be  known  as  a  $2,000  machine  in  France,  Russia,  Australia,  etc.  The 
agent  might  be  allowed,  as  a  profit,  a  discount  of  17 1  per  cent,  and  the  machine  would 
then  net  him  21  per  cent  on  his  purchase  price.  It  might,  of  course,  be  necessary  to 
make  a  difference  in  the  discount  in  different  countries.  If  arrangements  were  made 
with  the  agents  whereby  ocean  freight  rates,  insurance,  etc.,  could  be  shown  as 
separate  items,  the  customer  could  see  the  actual  price  of  the  machine  (exclusive  of 
these  items)  and  could  see  that  it  did  not  change,  whereas  freight  rates  are  likely  to 
fluctuate  considerably  after  the  war.  Complaint  has  been  made  heretofore  that  agents 
make  excessive  profits;  and  it  is  figuring  in  transportation  charges  with  the  cost  of 
the  machine  that  has  given  them  this  opportunity.  The  proposed  plan  would  enable 
the  customer  to  detect  at  once  any  unfair  dealing.  Moreover,  the  big  machinery 
dealers  usually  have  contracts  with  the  steamship  companies  and  in  this  way  they 
could  get  interest  on  their  money  invested  in  transportation  charges. 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 


Quantity  of  Canadian  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal 
Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 


Week  ending  May  25,  1917. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Flax. 

Totals. 

Fort  William— 
C.P.R  

Bushels. 

2,748,488 
727,784 
.583,824 
900,099 
557,724 

1,525,350 
785,328 
408,422 
516,455 
441,638 

3,127,868 
200,809 
1,194,044 

Bushels. 

899,880 
381,573 
436,296 
233,359 
209,916 
1,337,876 
312,414 

4oo,  OUJ 

335,118 
597,045 

1,332,381 
100,403 

QJ7  dJ3 

Bushels. 

195,523 
63,829 
39,530 
69,450 
24,958 

128,749 
65,712 

AR  3Q4 

39,359 
36,944 

9QA  3QQ 
Zy4,  oVJVJ 

28,  %4 

117  ^93 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

3,843,891 
1,306, 4S9 
1,251,311 
1,202,908 
1,031,549 
3,049,291 
1,163,454 
954,433 
890,932 
1,112,288 

4,880,860 
403,616 
2,355,811 

Consolidated  Elevator  Co   . 

Empire  Elevator  Co  

Ogilvie  Flour  Mills  Co  

133,303 
191,661- 

Western  Terminal  Elevator  Co  

G.T.  Pacific  

Grain  Growers'  Grain  Co  

238,951 
57,316 

Eastern  Terminal  Elevator  Co.   

Thunder  Bay  Elevator  Co  

Port  Arthur — 

Dominion  Government  Elevator  .  .  . 

ri  ni  a 
36,66i 

1  9R  91  9 

73  ±AC\ 
i  »»,44U 

Qfi  801 

Total  Terminal  Elevators  

a    i           -n       i>    4-  -em 

Calgary  Dom.  Govt.  Elevator  

Vancouver  Dom.  Govt.  Elevator  

l  otal  Interior  lerminal  Jlilevators. . 

13,717,833 

1,181,063 
1,564,674 

AKQ  QAA 

40(5,  y44 
29,659 

7,562,313 

313,584 
388,854 

\73  38  _1 

11,802 

1,151,324 

99  AA*> 

1  f\  RQA 
10,004 

98  aoa 

1,015,363 

113  701 

fin  Pi9Q 

Q  71  A 

y,  ( 14 

23,446,«33 

1,630,793 
2,029,741 
1,070,940 
41,461 

3,234,340 
47,800 
175,667 

1,287,626 

67,027 

1  83  QAA 
loo,y44 

4,772,935 

47,800 

308,989 

1,276,118 
1,439,834 
52,605 
325,403 

175,275 

354,404 
130,779 
427,024 

2,868,046 
921,294 

1,625,578 
69,725 
230,381 
100,643 

TvT  l  rl  1  q  n  rl 
ixLlUltlllU  

Midland  Elevator  Co  

1  94  Q 1  ^ 
1Z4,  JJiO 

Tiffin,  G.T.P   

591,926 
709,227 
52,605 
55,597 

167,678 

83,669 
64,315 
21,188 

684,192 
618,788 

Port  McNicol  

111,819 

Goderich  

264,435 

7,597 

217,606 
66,464 
405,836 

5,371 

Western  Canada  Flour  Mills  Co.,  1 
Kingston —                         Goderich  J 
Montreal  Transportation  Co  

53,129 

Port  Colborne  

Montreal — 

1,107,023 
349,521 
620,381 
4,897 
210,722 
100,643 

1,652,178 
533,070 
942,687 
50,472 
13,407 

108,845 
38,703 
26,997 
2,494 
6,252 

No.  2  

Montreal  Warehousing  Co  

Quebec  Harbour  Commissioners  

West  St.  John,  N.B  

35,513 
*  11,862 

Halifax,  N.S   

Total  Public  Elevators . . 
Total  quantity  in  store  

4,362,859 

5,465,139 

473,154 

52,746 

10,353,898 

21,315,032 

14,315,076 

1,691,505 

1,252,053 

38,573,666 

*  Corn. 
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Grades  of  Canadian  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators, 
Interior  Terminal  Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East,  for  the  Week 
ended  May  25,  1917. 


Grades. 


Wheat- 
No.  2  Hard.... 

No.l  ,  

No.  1  Northern . 
No.  2 
No.  3 

No.  4  Wheat.. . 
No.  5 
No.  6 

Other  


Totals. 


Oats — 

Extra  No.  1  C.W. 

No.  1  C.W  

No.  2  »   

No.  3     „   , 

Ex.  No.  1  Feed.., 

No.  1  Feed  

No.  2   

Other  


Totals. 


Barley- 
No.  3  extra  O.W. 

No.  3  C.W  

No.  4  h   

Feed  

Rejected  

Other  


Totals . 


Flax- 
No.  1  Northwestern  Canada . 

No.  2  C.W  

No.  3  "  

Rejected  

Other  


Totals. 


Corn. 


Total  quantity  in  atore. 


Terminals. 


Bushel?. 


14,204 
1,122,250 
2,317,666 
2,295,924 
1,720,326 


6,247,463 


13,717,833 


29,932 
1,724,723 
497,844 
1,379,519 


3,930,296 


7,562,313 


137,274 
689,196 
90,546 
48,509 
185,859 


1,151,324 


833,777 
147,834 
16,196 


17,556 


1,015,363 


23,446,833 


Interior 
Terminal 
Elevators. 


Bushels. 


238,370 
724,086 
806,661 
388,471 
138,506 
108,686 
829,560 


3,234,340 


8,878 
316,108 

99,277 
320,868 
153,651 

80,476 
308,366 


1,287,624 


16,380 
30,430 
3,491 
1,323 
15,403 


67,027 


100,142 
41,498 
32,867 
225 
9,212 


183,944 


4,772,935 


Corn. 


Public 
Elevators, 
Eastern 
Division. 


Bushels. 


100,643 


551,874 
960,252 
1,002,779 
608,395 
297,620 
83,642 
757,654 


4,362,859 


74 

6,631,157 
626,163 
773,791 
625,614 
363,397 

1,394,943 


5,465,139 


169,966 
212,149 
154,134 
21,704 
15,201 


473,154 


40,884 


11,862 


52,746 


10,353,898 
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Quantity  of  Canadian  Wheat  and  other  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators, 
Interior  Terminal  Elevators  and  Public  Elevators  in  the  East,  on  May  25, 
1917,  with  comparisons  for  three  years. 


Wheat. 

Other  Grain. 

Totals. 

May  25,1917. 

Totals  

Bushels. 

13,717,833 
3,234,340 
4,362,859 

Bushels. 

9,729,000 
1,538,595 
5,991,039 

Bushels. 

23,446,833 
4,772,935 
10,353,898 

21,3i5,032 

17,258,634 

38,573,666 

May  28, 1916. 

Totals  

12,595,909 
3,523,526 
9,224,794 

5,130,458 
1,244,770 
7,268,363 

17,726,367 
4,768,296 
16,493,157 

25,344,229 

13,643,591 

38,987,820 

May  27,  1915. 

2,739,493 
286,136 

4  OKn  008 

3,171,795 
428,550 
2  452  797 

5,911,288 
714,686 
ft  517  £05 

7,090,637 

6,053,142 

13',  143, 779 

May  28,1914. 

Totals  

5,169,221 
5,287,534 

10,456,755 

8,504,842 
4,479,776 

12,984,6 L8 

13,674,063 
9,767,310 

23,441,373 

Quantity  of  United  States  Wheat  and  other  Grain  in  Store  at  the  following  Public 

in  the  East  on  May  25,  1917. 


Wheat. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Corn. 

Total. 

Depot  Harbour   

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Midland— 

Aberdeen  Elevator  Co  

532,134 

532,134 

Midland  Elevator  Co  

104, 009 

71,206 

175,215 

Tiffin  G.T.R  

301,800 

14,477 

316,277 

Montreal — 

Harbour  Commissioners  No.  1  

122,793 

79,152 

176,069 

378,014 

it                  11  2 

72,646 

67,921 

831,180 

971,747 

Total,  United  States  Grain  .... 

195,439 

937,943 

H7.073 

1,092,932 

2,373,387 
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TENDERS  INVITED. 

Australia. 

Melbourne,  May  1,  1917. 

Tender  forms  and  specifications  have  been  received  from  Mr.  D.  H.  Eoss,  Cana- 
dian Trade  Commissioner,  Melbourne,  for  equipment  required  by  the  Victorian  Kail- 
ways,  Melbourne  and  the  Postmaster-General's  Department,  Adelaide,  S.A.  These 
tender  forms  are  open  to  the  inspection  of  Canadian  manufacturers  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa  (refer  File  No.  17.424).  Particulars  of  the 
requirements,  together  with  the  date  on  which  the  tenders  close  at  Melbourne,  are 
briefly  outlined  thus: — 

VICTORIAN  RAILWAYS. 

No.  Date  Closing.  Particulars. 

30,882.  June  20,  1917 — 4  spare  chains  for  chain  drives  (various  width?). 

POSTMASTER-GENERAL'S  DEPARTMENT,  ADELAIDE. 

Tenders  addressed  to  the  Deputy  Postmaster-General,  Adelaide,  S.A.,  are  as 

follows : — 

Schedule.  Date  Closing.  .  Particulars. 

No.  465.  August  8,  1917 — 92  pounds  copper,    enamel    insulated    wire,  various 

gauges. 

No.  465.  August  8,  1917 — 40  miles  soft,  copper  wire,  as  specified. 

Ee  Mails. 

No  return  mail  from  Canada  is  available  in  time  for  the  submission  of  tenders 
closing  at  Melbourne  on  June  20,  1917.  This  will  necessitate  interested  Canadian 
manufacturers  cabling  their  quotations  to  their  representatives  or  to  responsible  mer- 
chants or  manufacturers'  agents. 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Weekly  Bulletin  there  have  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  relating  to  Canadian  trade.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Inquiries  Branch,  The 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa/'  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto,  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at 
London,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Kingston,  Brandon,  Halifax,  Montreal,  Quebec,  St. 
John,  Sherbrooke,  Vancouver,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Saskatoon, 
Regina,  Winnipeg  Industrial  Bureau,  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal  and 
Moncton,  N.B. 

Please  Quote  the  Reference  Number  when  requesting  Addresses. 


CANADIAN  EXPORTERS'  NOTE. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  prohibited  list  of  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom 
is  subject  to  change  at  any  time,  Canadian  exporters  should  communicate  with  the 
Deputy  Minister,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  before  making 
arrangements  to  ship  any  of  the  subjoined  articles  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

See  list  of  Prohibited  Imports  into  Great  Britain  page  645  of  Weekly  Bulletin 
No.  690. 


877.  Butter  and  eggs. — A  Liverpool  firm  ask  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  exporters 
of  the  above. 

878.  Mattress  wire. — A  Liverpool  firm  wish  to  get  into  touch  with  manufacturers 
of  the  above. 

879.  Poultry. — A  Liverpool  firm  offer  their  services  as  sales  agents  for  the  above. 

880.  Frozen  salmon  and  halibut. — A  Liverpool  firm  offer  to  sell  the  above  on  ship- 
pers' account. 

881.  Imitation  leather. — A  Buenos  Aires  firm  of  manufacturers'  representatives 
desire  to  be  placed  in  communication  with  manufacturers  of  imitation  leather. 

882.  Motor-top  covers. — A  Buenos  Aires  firm  of  manufacturers'  representatives 
desire  to  be  placed  in  communication  with  manufacturers  of  motor-top  covers. 

883.  Iron  tubes  for  beds. — A  Buenos  Aires  firm  of  manufacturers'  representatives 
desire  to  be  placed  in  communication  with  manufacturers  of  iron  tubes  for  beds. 

884.  Leather. — A  Buenos  Aires  firm  of  manufacturers'  representatives  desire  to  be 
placed  in  communication  with  manufacturers  of  leather  goods,  sole  leather,  upper 
leather,  tanned  goatskins.   Articles  for  boot  and  shoe  manufacturers. 

21506—3 
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885.  Paper. — A  Buenos  Aires  firm  of  manufacturers'  representatives  desire  to  be 
placed  in  communication  with  manufacturers  of  printing  paper,  wrapping  paper  and 
wall  paper. 

886.  Fish. — A  Buenos  Aires  firm  of  manufacturers'  representatives  desire  to  be 
placed  in  communication  with  manufacturers  of  smoked  herrings,  smoked  sardines 
(not  canned),  dry-salted  codfish,  canned  salmon,  canned  lobster. 

887.  Fruit. — A  Buenos  Aires  firm  of  manufacturers'  representatives  desire  to  be 
placed  in  communication  with  exporters  of  fresh  apples. 

888.  Iron. — A  Buenos  Aires  firm  of  manufacturers'  representatives  desire  to  be 
placed  in  communication  with  manufacturers  of  sanitary  goods  (enamelled  iron). 

889.  Agricultural  implements. — A  Worcester  firm  are  open  to  represent  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of  agricultural  implements. 

890.  Agricultural  hand  tools. — A  Liverpool  firm  wish  to  get  into  touch  with 

exporters  of  the  above  for  after-the-war  business. 

891.  Eggs. — A  large  Liverpool  firm  of  produce  importers  who  have  recently  opened 
a  department  for  the  sale  of  eggs  wish  to  get  into  touch  with  'Canadian  exporters. 

892.  Graphite. — A  Cumberland  firm  of  pencil  manufacturers  who  buy  the  above 
in  1  to  5-ton  lots  wish  to  get  into  communication  with  Canadian  exporters.  A  sample 
of  the  graphite  required  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Commercial  Intelli- 
gence Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

893.  Hardware  and  metal. — A  firm  of  British  merchants  established  over  one 
hundred  years  with  wide  experience  in  all  markets  of  the  world,  offer  their  services  to 
Canadian  manufacturers  of  hardware  and  metal  lines,  also  hardware  specialties.  Would 
be  pleased  to  give  any  information  which  would  assist  Canadian  manufacturers  with  a 
view  to  exportation  of  their  products. 

894.  Ash  oars. — A  Glasgow  firm  wish  to  get  into  touch  with  exporters  of  ash  oars, 
12  inches,  14  inches  and  18  inches  long,  with  a  view  to  after-the-war  business. 

895.  Electric  motors. — A  Glasgow  firm  who  have  been  importing  American 
motors,  ask  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  electric  direct  current 
motors  of  1  to  4  horse-power,  250  volts;  and  of  5  to  20  horse-power,  500  volts;  with 
a  view  to  after-the-war  business. 

896.  Motor  accessories,  engineers'  supplies,  brushes,  agricultural  tools,  etc. — 

A  Belfast  firm  wish  to  secure  exclusive  agencies  in  Ireland  for  the  above. 

897.  Woodworking  machinery,  saws,  tools,  etc.,  connected  with  the  timber 
trade. — Old-established  firm  in  the  timber  trade  in  Riga,  open  to  represent  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  woodworking  machinery,  saws,  lumbermen's  tools  and  appliances. 
Good  English  and  Russian  references. 

898.  Crushed  granite  and  garnets. — A  manufacturer  of  sandpaper  requires  sup- 
plies of  ground  or  crushed  granite  and  garnets  for  the  manufacture  of  sandpaper. 

899.  Rake  handles. — A  manufacturer  of  rake  handles  who  has  been  getting  squares 
from  the  United  States  wishes  to  secure  Canadian  supplies.  •  The  following  specifica- 
tions are  given:  82  inches  by  1-J  by  l£  inches  of  clear  stock,  free  from  knots  and  other 
imperfections.  We  use  these  in  hardwood,  beecli.  birelu  or  maple,  and  in  second 
growth  white  ash. 
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900.  Binders,  reaper^  mowers,  ploughs. — A  company  in  Kiev,  Russia,  wishes  to 
obtain  the  agencies  for  South  Russia  of  Canadian  manufactures  of  binders,  reapers, 
mowers,  ploughs  and  similar  agricultural  implements. 

901.  Agencies  in  Belgium  and  the  North  of  France. — A  Belgian  refugee  in  Eng- 
land who  was  established  in  business  from  1888  until  the  opening  of  the  war,  wishes 
to  arrange  for  Canadian  agencies  in  Belgium  and  the  north  of  France  for  firms  export- 
ing wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye,  peas,  beans,  buckwheat,  flaxseed,  linseed  oil,  fish  oil,  cod 
oil,  seal  oil,  corn  oil,  oil  cakes,  oil  meal,  agricultural  produce  generally  speaking,  flour 
and  lumber. 

902.  Steel,  etc. — A  party  in  Naples  would  buy  for  own  account  soft  steel,  T-steel, 
steel,  girder  steel,  gas  and  other  pipes,  copper  bars,  aluminium,  zinc,  lead  and  tin, 
brass,  galvanized  sheets,  etc. 

903.  Goloshes  and  rubber  boots. — A  Genoa  merchant  requires  to  buy  goloshes, 
rubber  boots. 

904.  Shipbuilding  material  constructors. — An  engineer  in  Sardinia  inquires  for 
names  of  shipbuilding  material  constructors. 

905.  Medicine  and  chemicals. — A  party  at  Florence  would  represent  manufac- 
turers and  exporters  of  medicines,  chemicals,  and  Canadian  produce. 

906.  Wood. — A  Palermo  merchant  seeks  connection  with  wood  exporters  in  Canada. 

907.  Dressing  for  yarns  and  textiles,  mineral  oils,  fats  and  greases. — A  Genoa 
commission  agent  would  represent  makers  of  dressing  for  yarns  and  textiles,  mineral 
oils,  fats  and  greases,  fish  oils,  etc. 

908.  Boiler  pipes,  water  pipes,  steel  pipes,  etc. — A  Oagliari  engineer  would  buy 
boiler-tubes,  water  pipes,  steel  pipes,  galvanized  pipes,  cocks  and  valves. 

909.  Medicines,  chemicals,  teas,  biscuits,  etc. — A  Florence  agent  would  repre- 
sent on  commission  shippers  of  medicines,  chemicals,  tea,  biscuits,  smallwares,  etc. 

910.  Electric,  gas  and  water  meters. — A  manufacturer  at  Novara  seeks  names 
of  manufacturers  of  electric,  gas  and  water  meters  and  instruments  of  precision  and 
stones  therefor. 

911.  Connections  with  Italy. — A  merchant  at  Genoa  with  connections  through- 
out North  Africa,  corresponding  in  English,  seeks  connections  with  British  shippers. 

912.  Foodstuffs,  confectioners'  sundries. — An  agent  at  Bologna  with  travellers, 
would  represent  exporters  of  foodstuffs,  confectioners'  sundries,  Canadian  produce, 
etc. 

913.  Jewels,  diamonds,  etc. — A  merchant  at  Brindisi  would  buy  for  own  account 
or  represent  on  commission  exporters  or  manufacturers  of  jewellery,  diamonds,  bril- 
liants, watches,  clocks,  etc. 

914.  Belting,  oils,  fats  and  greases. — An  exporter  at  Turin  would  buy  belting, 
belting-fasteners,  oils,  fats  and  greases,  lubricants. 

915.  Leather. — A  boot  manufacturer  at  Prato  is  seeking  for  names  of  manufac- 
turers and  exporters  of  leather  for  bootmaking  and  brads. 

916.  Chemicals,  colours  and  varnishes. — An  agent  at  Turin  would  handle 
chemicals,  colours,  varnishes,  soapmaking  materials,  paraffin,  oils,  greases,  boot -polishes, 
gums,  drugs,  pharmaceutical  specialties,  aniline  dyes,  etc, 
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917.  Metals. — A  party  at  Genoa  would  buy  on  his  own  account  or  represent  on 
commission  manufacturers  and  exporters  of  metals,  belting  backings,  engineering 
articles. 

918.  Leather,  skins,  tallows,  etc. — A  British  merchant  at  Genoa  would  represent 
on  commission  exporters  of  leather,  skins,  tallows,  fats,  oils,  wood,  pig-iron,  steel  and 
other  metals. 

919.  Filters,  chemical  works  plant. — Chemical  works  at  Palermo  require  press 
filters,  chemical  works  plant. 

920.  Drugs  and  starch. — A  Genoa  agent  would  handle  drugs,  starch,  etc. 

921.  Chemicals,  aniline  dyes. — A  Genoa  agent  would  represent  manufacturers  of 
chemicals,  aniline  dyes,  wool  and  cotton  piece-goods  and  yarns,  furs,  leather. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 


Annual  Report. 

♦Part       I. — Canadian  Trade.     {Price,  10  cents.) 

Imports  into  and  Exports  from  Canada. 
(Itemized  and  General  Statements.) 

•Part     II. — Canadian  Trade.    {Price,  15  cents.) 

1.  With  France. 

2.  With  Germany. 

3.  With  United  Kingdom. 

4.  With  United  States. 

•Part  III. — Canadian  Trade.    (Price,  20  cents.) 

With  British  and  Foreign  Countries. 

(Except  France,  Germany,  United  Kingdom  and  Unitedi  States.) 

•rART    IV. — Miscellaneous  Information.     (Price,  5  cents.) 
Bounties. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act,  Administration  of. 

Lumber  and  Staple  Products. 

Revenue  and  Expenditure  of  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Statistical  Record  of  the  Progress  of  Canada. 
Tonnage  tables. 

•Part     V. — Grain  Statistics.      (Price,  25  cents.) 

•Part    VI. — Subsidized  Steamship  Service.     (Price,  20  cents.) 

•Part  VII. — Trade  of  British  and  Foreign  Countries.     (Price,  S5  cents.) 

Monthly  Reports. 

Census  and  Statistics.  (Free.) 
•Trade  and  Commerce.     (Price,  20  cents'.) 

Weekly  Bulletin.  (Free.) 

(Circulated  within  Canada  only.) 

Containing  Reports  of  Trade  Commissioners  and  General  Trade  Information. 

Supplements  to  Weekly  Bulletin.  (Free.) 
Trade  of  China  and  Japan. 
Russian  Trade. 

Directory  of  Russian  Importers. 

The  German  War  and  its  relation  to  Canadian  Trade. 
Handbook  for  Export  to  South  America. 
Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 
Toy  Making  in  Canada. 
The  Timber  Import  Trade  of  Australia. 

Export  Directory  of  Canada-  (Free.) 

Directory  of  Foreign  Importers.  (Free.) 

Canada  and  the  British  West  Indies.  (Free.) 

Canada,  the  Country  of  the  Twentieth  Century.    (Price,  cloth  cover,  $1.00 ;  paper 
cover,  75  cents.) 

♦Canada,  Year-Book.    (Price,  $1.00.) 

*Census  Returns.    (Price  of  volumes  vary.) 

♦Criminal  Statistics.    (Price,  25  cents.) 

Grain  Inspection  in  Canada.  (Free.) 

List  of  Licensed  Elevators-  (Free.) 

•  May  be  had  at  the  prices  indicated  upon  application  to  the  King's  Printer,  Ottawa. 
Publications  marked  Free  may  be  had  by  those   interested  on  application  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
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COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE. 


Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f  at  foreign  port. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 

B.  S.  Webb,  Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos  Aires. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia. 

D.  H.  Ross,  address  for  letters — Box  140 
G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office — Stock  Exchange 
Building,  Melbourne.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados,  agent 
also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British  Guiana. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  13  Nanking  Road,  Shanghai. 
Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 


Newfoundland. 

W.  W.  Nicholson,  Bank  of  Montreal  Build- 
ing, Water  street,  St.  John's.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Russia- 

C.  F.  Just,  Canadian  Government  Commer- 
cial Agent,  Alexandrivskaia,  ploshch  9, 
Petrograd,  Russia. 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Government  Com- 
mercial Agent,  Bukhgolza  Ulitza  No.  4, 
Omsk,  Siberia. 


Cuba. 

Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Lonja 
del  Commercio.  Apartado  1290,  Havana. 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Italy. 

W.  Mc.  Clarke,  care  of  H.M.  Consul,  Milan. 
France. 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17 
and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris. 
Cable  Address,  Stadacona. 

Japan. 

E.  F.  Crowe,  Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, P.O.  Box  109,  Yokohama.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

Holland. 

Ph.  Geleerd,  Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Zuidblaak  26,  Rotterdam.  Cable 
Address,  Watermill. 


South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Norwich  Union  Buildings, 
Cape  Town.    Cable  Address,  Contracom. 

United  Kingdom. 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street, 
London,  E.  C,  2  England.  Cable  Address, 
Sleighing,  London. 

J.  E.  Ray,  Central  House,  Birmingham. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Acting  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow, 
Scotland.      Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

F.  A.  C.  Bickerdike,  4  St.  Ann's  Square, 
Manchester.     Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North 
John  St.,  Liverpool.  Cable  Address,  Can- 
tracom. 

N  .D.  Johnston,  Sun  Building,  Clara  street, 
Bristol.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 


Australia. 

B.   Millin,    The    Royal  Exchange 
Sydney,  N.S.W. 

British  West  Indies- 

Edgar  Tripp,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 

Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
R.  H.  Curry,  Nasseau,  Bahamas. 


Building, 


Norway  and  Denmark. 

C.  E.  Sontum,  Grubbegd,  No.   4,  Christiania, 
Norway.    Cable  Addresses,  Sontums. 

Spain. 

J.  F.  Roberts,  Hotel  Cuatro  Naciones,  Barce- 
lona. 
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CANADIAN  HIGH  COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 
United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary,  17  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W.,  England.    Cable  Address  Dominion, 
London. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of  the 
more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the  Foreign 
Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  give  information  to  Canadians  who  wish  to  consult 
them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 


Brazil: 

Bahia,  British  Consul. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  British  Consul  General. 

Chile: 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul  General. 

Colombia : 

Bagota,  British  Consul  General. 

Ecuador: 

Quitto,  British  Consul  General. 
Guayquill,  British  Consul. 

Egypt: 

Alexandria,  British  Consul  General. 

France: 

Havre,  British  Consul  General. 
Marseilles,  British  Consul  General. 


Netherlands: 

Amsterdam, 


British  Consul. 


Panama: 

Colon,  British  Consul. 
Panama,  British  Vice-Consul. 


Peru: 

Lima, 

Portugal : 

Lisbon, 


British  Vice-Consul. 


British  Consul. 


Russia: 

Moscow,  British  Consul  General. 
Petrograd,  British  Consul. 
Vladivostock,  British  Consul. 
Odessa,  British  Consul  General. 

Spain: 

Barcelona,  British  Consul  General. 
Madrid,  British  Consul. 


India: 

Calcutta,  Director  General  of  Commercial 
Intelligence. 

Italy: 

Genoa,  British  Consul  General. 
Milan,  British  Consul. 

Mexico: 

Mexico,  British  Consul  General. 


Sweden: 

Stockholm,  British  Consul. 

Switzerland: 

Geneva,  British  Consul. 

Uruguay: 

Monte  Video,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Venezuela: 

Caracas,  British  Vice-Consul. 
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The  Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

The  purpose  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  is  to  promote  the  sale  of 
Canadian  products  abroad  and  to  provide  Canadian  Manufacturers  and  exporters 
with  information  regarding  trade  conditions  and  opportunities  in  countries  in 
which  Canadian  goods  are  likely  to  find  a  market. 

The  Department  gathers,  compiles  and  publishes  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin  and 
supplements  thereto  a  large  volume  of  useful  commercial  information.  Persons 
desiring  it  and  interested  in  Canadian  production  or  export  may  have  their  names 
placed  on  the  regular  mailing  list  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa.  There  is  no  subscription  to  the  Weekly  Bulletin  but  its 
circulation  is  strictly  confined  to  Canada. 

The  Department  invites  correspondence  from  Canadian  manufacturers  and 
exporters  upon  all  trade  matters. 


New  Canadian  Industries. 


If  you  know  of  any  new  industry  being  started  in  Canada  at  any  time,  write 
to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch,  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa,  giving  particulars  thereof. 


[If  extracts  are  Published  the  source  should  be  mentioned.] 
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GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  Norman  D.  Johnston.) 

Bristol,  April  30,  1917. 

MARKET  FOR  AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY. 

As  the  British  Government  are  making  every  effort  to  increase  agricultural  pro- 
duction now  and  in  the  future,  there  is  at  the  present  time,  and  will  be  after  the  close 
of  hostilities,  an  extensive  market  for  the  sale  of  agricultural  machinery  and  imple- 
ments in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  shortage  of  labour  and  the  fact  that  speed  is 
required  has  caused  a  more  extensive  use  of  up-to-date  and  labour-saving  machinery. 
Large  quantities  of  English-made  machines  have  been  sold  and  a  good  market  has 
been  found  for  the  regular  lines  of  North  American  design  as  manufactured  by  the 
principal  United  States  and  Canadian  agricultural  machinery  concerns.  There  is, 
however,  a  demand  for  certain  machines,  which  are  somewhat  different  from  the 
regular  products  produced  in  Canada,  to  which  it  is  desired  to  direct  attention.  It 
has  been  stated  by  the  agricultural  implement  and  machinery  firms  whose  opinions 
have  been  obtained  that  there  is  a  demand  at  the  present  time  and  will  be  in  the  future 
for  the  agricultural  machinery  mentioned  in  this  report. 

Imports  of  Agricultural  Machinery. 

The  following  table  will  indicate  the  values  of  the  agricultural  machinery  imported 
into  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  years  1913,  1914  and  1915 : — 


1913.  1914.  1915. 

United  States                                           $30,095  47  $32,090  80  $351,256  54 

Other  foreign  countries                             8,623  74  5,105  14  2,024  54 

British  possessions                                      150'  86  19,841  40  16,507  73 


Total   $38,870  07         $57,037  34       $369,788  81 


The  tremendous  increase  in  agricultural  machinery  imported  from  the  United 
States  in  the  year  1915  will  be  noticed.  No  machinery  for  farming  purposes  was 
imported  from  British  possessions  in  1912,  while  only  $150.86  worth  was  bought  from 
this  source  in  1913.  In  1914,  'however,  the  imports  from  Canada  and  the  other  British 
possessions  increased  very  considerably  to  $19,841.40.  The  quantities  entering  the 
United  Kingdom  from  the  overseas  parts  of  the  British  Empire  show  a  falling  off  in 
1915  as  compared  with  1914. 

Demand  for  Heavy  Tractor  Cultivators. 

The  tractor  is  coming  more  and  more  into  use  in  farm  work  and  there  is  there- 
fore a  demand  for  cultivators  to  be  drawn  by  tractors.    There  are  a  number  of  culti- 
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vators  made  in  the  United  Kingdom  but  none  of  these  have  been  found  to  be  heavy 
enough  for  certain  kinds  of  tractor  work.  A  great  many  of  the  cultivators  sold  in 
Great  Britain  of  Canadian  origin  have  spring  tines,  for  which  there  is  a  large  and 
increasing  sale,  but  what  is  required  for  tractor  work  in  a  great  many  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom  is  a  machine  with  solid  steel  tines.  When  the  soil  is  clear  of  rock 
and  stones  a  rigid  tine  cultivator  is  best  as  it  will  hold  to  its  work  with  the  tractor 
better  than  the  spring  type.  If,  however,  the  soil  is  rocky  or  stony  a  spring-tine 
cultivator  is  preferred  as  it  will  give  and  will  not  remain  rigid  on  striking  anything 
solid,  thus  lowering  breakage  charges.  A  cultivator  for  use  with  a  tractor  must  have 
a  front  swivel  wheel. 

In  a  heavy  solid  steel  tractor  cultivator  for  which  there  is  a  demand,  there  should 
be  from  eleven  to  fifteen  tines  on  each  cultivator  and  the  price  should  be  such  that  it 
could  be  sold  to  the  farmer  for  from  £25  to  £30  ($121.67  to  $146). 

The  following  illustrations  of  English-made  cultivators  with  solid  steel  tines 
will  give  some  idea  of  the  type  of  machine  required,  but  any  Canadian  manufacturers 
catering  to  this  demand  should  make  a  stronger  cultivator  than  those  illustrated.  It 
would  also  be  wise  to  have  higher  wheels ;  it  is  suggested  that  wheels  about  three  feet 
in  diameter  would  suit  the  conditions  of  this  market. 


English -made  Cultivators. 


Solid  Tine  Cultivator. 


This  patent  steel  cultivator  of  English  manufacture  is  fitted  with  side  levers  and 
long  expanding  axles  to  the  road  wheels  so  that  it  can  be  used  as  a  ridger  or  scuffler 
to  cover  24-inch  to  30-inch  ridges.  Two  lifting  levers  are  provided  which  can  be 
operated  either  from  the  seat  or  when  walking  behind  the  machine  for  lifting  the 
tines  when  turning  at  the  headlands  or  altering  the  pitch.  By  means- of  the  side  levers, 
which- have  ample  range  to  adjust  the  machine,  and  the  expanding  axle,  the  depth  of 
the  work  can  be  altered  without  interfering  with  the  pitch  of  the  tines.    The  wheel 
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tracks  are  cut  up  without  using  cranked  tines  and  a  great  amount  of  clearance  is 
obtained  between  the  outside  front  tines  and  the  road  wheels.  The  main  frame  is 
made  with  twin  front  bars  and  steel  brackets,  and  the  rigidity  is  maintained  when  the 
axles  are  expanded.  The  road  wheels  have  renewable  bushes  and  are  fitted  with  grease 
lubricators. 


Solid  Tine  Cultivator. 


This  is  also  an  English  patent  cultivator;  the  two  outside  tines  are  cranked  to 
take  out  wheel  tracks.  The  effective  working  width  is  8  feet  3  inches,  centre  to  centre 
of  outside  tines,  7  feet  6  inches.  It  is  fitted  with  taper  steel  springs,  which  distribute 
the  strain  and  prevent  breakages,  and  patent  renewable  steel  liners  in  the  tine  holders 
to  prevent  wear  and  keep  the  tines  from  working  loose.  It  has  32-inch  travelling 
wheels  with  staggered  spokes.  These  machines  are  fitted  with  6-inch,  9-inch,  or  9|- 
inch  shares. 


Cultivator  with  Seed  Box. 


Broadcast  seed  boxes  are  also  made  to  fit  the  cultivators.  These  are  the  force- 
feed  type,  driven  by  chain  and  chain  wheels,  and  are  suitable  for  sowing  wheat,  barley, 
oats,  etc.,  broadcast.  The  seed  boxes  are  fitted  well  forward  of  the  cultivating  tines, 
vdiich  gives  the  seed  time  to  fall  on  the  ground,  consequently  the  cultivator  tines 
cover  it  up  to  a  uniform  depth. 

Sale  for  Stacking  Elevators. 

In  the  United  Kingdom  a  great  deal  of  stacking  is  done,  it  being  a  much  more 
prevalent  custom  than  in  Canada.  There  are,  therefore,  large  quantities  of  stacking 
elevators  sold  in  this  country.    The  following  is  an  illustration  of  an  English-made 
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elevator  which  has  a  large  sale.  If  a  Canadian  manufacturer  could  supply  a  somewhat 
similar  machine  or  one  which  could  do  the  work  just  as  well,  providing,  of  course, 
that  the  price  was  satisfactory,  he  would  find  a  very  extensive  market  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 


Stacking  Elevator. 

This  stacking  elevator  is  shown  attached  to  a  horse  gear  but  straight  and  angle 
gears  are  also  sold  in  order  that  it  may  be  attached  to  a  threshing  machine.  They 
also  have  a  cog  wheel  and  stud  for  converting  the  above  gear  so  as  to  be  suitable  for 
driving  from  oil  engines  or  other  motive  power.  An  adjustable  and  removing  hood 
and  side  or  wind  boards  can  also  be  supplied.  The  gears  and  the  other  parts  men- 
tioned are  charged  extra. 

This  elevator  is  made  in  26-foot,  28-foot,  30-foot,  and  32-foot  sizes,  for  which  the 
following  are  the  approximate  prices  at  which  these  machines  are  being  sold  to  the 
farmer  at  the  present  time: — 

26  feet  (with  patent  safety  stop  gear),  £65  ($316.33). 

28    "  "  "  £66  ($321.20). 

30    "  "  "         £67  5s.  Od.  ($327.29). 

32    "  "  "         £70  ($340.67). 

In. normal  times  these  elevators  sold  at  about  £10  ($48.67)  cheaper  than  the  above 
prices.    The  wholesale  price  is  about  one-third  less  than  the  prices  mentioned. 

Harrows  in  Demand. 

Large  quantities  of  harrows  are  sold  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Various  forms  are 
made. .  A  pair  of  zigzag  drag  harrows,  fitted  with  handles,  iron  teeth,  30  tines,  weigh- 
ing about  2 1  cwt.,  with  whiffletrees,  7  feet  6  inches  wide,  sells  to  the  farmers  in  normal 
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times  for  about  £5  ($24.33).  Lighter  seed  harrows,  fitted  with  60  to  72  teeth,  with 
whiffletrees  for  two  or  three  horses,  sell  at  from  £2  15s.  Od.  to  £4  10s.  Od.  ($13.38  to 
$21.90). 


Duck  Footed  Scuffle  Drag. 

Although  the  duck-footed  lever  wheel  drags  are  going  out  of  date  there  is  a  very 
good  market  for  the  duck-footed  scuffle  drags  as  illustrated.  These  are  made  in  four 
sizes  ranging  from  those  for  use  with  two  or  three  horses,  having  a  width  of  5  feet 
3  inches,  weighing  1  cwt.,  3  qrs.,  and  selling  for  about  £4  10s.  Od.  ($21.90)  in  normal 
times,  to  those  used  with  five  horses,  having  a  width  of  7  feet  6  inches  and  a  weight  of 
3  cwt.  and  selling  to  the  farmers  for  approximately  £7  7s.  Od.  ($35.77).  The  larger 
machines  which  require  to  be  pulled  by  four  or  five  horses  are  too  heavy  for  the  dis- 
trict which  is  supplied  by  Bristol,  but  the  first-named  smaller  size  and  the  next  size 
suitable  for  three  horses,  having  a  width  of  5  feet  10  inches,  a  weight  of  2  cwt.  and  a 
normal  price  to  the  farmer  of  about  £5  ($24.33)  have  a  very  large  sale.  The  hinder 
rows  of  teeth  are  made  with  broad  triangular  steel  teeth  or  "  duckf eet,"  and  the 
machine  is  sold  complete  with  handles  and  whiffletrees. 


Harrow. 


There  is  also  a  large  demand  for  harrows  of  the  above  type.  These  are  made  m 
eight  sizes  but  the  ones  which  have  the  largest  sale  in  this  district  are: — 
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(1)  A  set  of  three  four-beam  harrows,  light  in  construction  and  intended  to  draw 
only  one  way,  the  teeth  being  quite  straight  ;  for  harrowing  seeds,  etc.  in.  the  light  land, 
adapted  for  one  horse,  60  teeth  in  the  set,  5  inches  long,  cover  7  feet,  average  weight 
3  quarters  21  pounds,  normal  price  to  the  farmer  of  about  £3  3s.  Od.  ($15.33)  with  four 
beams  and  £2  17s.  Od.  ($13.87)  with  3  beams. 

(2)  A  set  of  three  four-beam  harrows  the  same  as  No.  (1)  but  rather  heavier, 
will  work  with  one  or  two  horses,  60  teeth  in  the  set,  5J  inches  long,  cover  7£  feet, 
average  weight  1  cwt.  7  pounds,  and  a  normal  price  of  about  £3  10s.  Od.  ($17.03)  with 
four  beams  and  £3  3s.  Od.  ($15.33)  with  three  beams. 

(3)  A  set  of  three  four -beam  harrows  for  general  purposes  on  light  land,  easy  in 
draught  for  two  horses,  and  can  be  drawn  backwards  for  covering  seeds,  etc.,  with  one 
horse;  60  teeth  in  the  set,  6£  inches  long,  cover  8£  feet,  average  weight  1  cwt,  2  quar- 
ters, 14  pounds;  a  normal  price  of  about  £4  5s.  Od.  ($20.69)  with  four  beams  and  £4 
($19.47)  with  three  beams. 

(4)  A  set  of  three  four-beam  harrows  adapted  for  general  purposes  on  heavy 
land;  60  teeth  in  set,  8  inches  long,  cover  10  feet,  average  weight  2  cwt.  2  quarters, 
and  a  normal  price  to  the  farmer  of  about  £5  10s.  ($26.76)  with  four  beams  and  £4 
15s.  Od.  ($23.12)  with  three  beams. 


Numerous  types  of  horse  hoes,  for  hoeing  roots  arid  grain,  are  sold  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  They  sell  according  to  the  number  of  the  teeth  and  capacity  at  prices  rang- 
ing from  £2  12s.  6d.  ($12.77)  up  to  £15  ($73).  Lever  scarifiers  fitted  with  nine  solid 
tines  mounted  on  four  low  wheels  and  a  lever  for  lifting  the  scarifier  are  also  sold  from 
£8  ($38.93)  upwards. 

A  horse  hoe  which  finds  a  good  market  is  the  following  ■ — 


This  horse  hoe  is  fitted  with  two  steel-pointed  grubbers  in  addition  to  the  steel 
hoes,  for  moving  the  land  at  a  greater  depth  than  is  done  by  the  hoes.  These  are  very 
essential  when  the  land  is  hard,  as  they  greatly  steady  the  implement  in  its  work.  This 
hoe  can  also  be  fitted  with  five  stems  and  steel  blades  suitable  for  hoeing  wheat  or 
barley.  Three  steel-pointed  tines  can  also  be  fitted  to  the  hoe  making  it  complete  as  a 
one-horse  grubber  or  scarifier.  It  sold  in  normal  times  for  about  £4  10s.  Od.  ($21.90), 
but  the  farmers  are  now  being  asked  £5  ($24.33). 


Horse  Hoe  Requirements. 


Single  Row  Horse  Hoe. 
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Ridging  Body. 


This  ridging  body  is  adapted  for  fixing  on  the  hoe,  and  has  been  found  most  useful 
earthing  up  potatoes,  roots,  etc.,  or  for  ridging  when  planting.  The  selling  price  to 
the  farmer  in  normal  times  was  £1  10s.  ($7.30)  but  £1  15s»  ($8.52')  is  now  being 
Dbtained. 

Broadcast  Hand  Seed  Sowers  Wanted. 

If  a  Canadian  manufacturer  could  supply  a  good  broadcast  hand  seed  sower  large 
numbers  could  be  sold  in  the  United  Kingdom.  These  are  used  in  cases  where  the 
soil  is  clean,  just  after  ploughing,  to  sow  wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye,  furnips,  flax,  grass 
seed,  etc. 

Large  quantities  of  the  broadcast  hand  seed  sower  shown  in  the  illustration  were 
imported  and  sold  in  this  country  but  they  have  not  been  coming  in  for  some  time. 
There  will  therefore  be  a  good  opportunity  for  a  Canadian  producer  of  a  good  reliable 
hand  sower  to  enter  the  market. 


Hand  Seed  Sower. 


This  hand  seed  sower  was  carried  under  the  arm  and  supported  by  a  strap  over 
the  shoulder.   It  was  worked  by  means  of  a  bow  and  the  seed  was  scattered  broadcast. 

A  machine  which  would  find  the  best  sale  in  this  country  would  be  one  selling  at 
such  a  price  that  it  could  be  retailed  to  the  farmer  at  about  25s.  ($6.09). 
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FRANCE. 

Eeport  of  Canadian  Commissioner  General. 
(Mr.  Philippe  Boy.) 

Paris,  April  7,  1917. 

THE  SECOND  LYONS  FAIR. 

The  Fair  of  Lyons,  not  a  universal  exhibition  be  it  understood,  sprang  from  the 
initiative  of  a  certain  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Lyons  belonging  to  the  industrial 
and  commercial  circles.  It  immediately  found  a  solid  support  from  the  General 
Council  of  the  Rhone,  from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  from  the  Municipal 
Council  of  Lyons,  who  backed  it  up  financially. 

^Senator  Herriot,  the  active  Mayor  of  Lyons,  was  immediately  interested  in  the 
possibility  and  agreed  to  take  the  lead  in  the  organization. 

The  Fair  of  Lyons  differs  from  a  world  exhibition  in  that  it  is  destined  to  be  a 
periodic  meeting  between  producers  and  buyers  of  the  whole  world  with  the  exception 
of  the  enemies  of  France. 

It  is  openly  acknowledged  that  it  has  been  established  to  compete  with  and  even 
replace  the  Leipzig  Fair. 

Contrary  to  the  said  Leipzig  Fair  which  holds  its  counters  in  ordinary  commercial 
houses  which  are  hired  to  exhibitors  by  their  tenants  and  landlords,  the  committee  of 
the  Fair  of  Lyons  has  had  constructed  some  wooden  stands  of  a  simple  and  uniform 
model  about  fifty  feet  square,  which  are  placed  side  by  side,  along  the  magnificent 
quays  of  the  Rhone  and  in  the  squares. 

Besides  these,  and  while  waiting  for  the  construction  of  the  splendid  palaces  of 
which  we  will  speak  further  on,  a  certain  number  of  stands  made  of  reinforced  con- 
crete have  been  put  up  for  the  exhibition  of  machinery  and  metallurgy. 

In  1916  there  were  1,340  exhibitors,  whereas  this  year,  the  number  reached  2,740, 
and  many  manufacturers  arrived  too  late  to  obtain  a  place  of  exhibit. 

These  stands  cover  40,000  square  yards  and  extend  over  six  miles  of  quay.  The 
exhibitors  are  arranged  in  about  fifty  categories  and  many  occupy  one  or  several  stands. 
The  agricultural  instruments  alone  have  an  open  air  exhibition  in  front  of  their 
stands. 

The  French  colonies  and  foreign  nations  have  established  national  exhibits, 
amongst  which  may  be  seen  the  Mexican  stand1,  the  stand  of  the  State  of  Fribourg, 
British  West  Indies  stand  and  the  stand  of  the  Argentine  Republic.  (At  this  stand, 
the  fair  which  will  take  place  next  year  at  Buenos  Aires  is  liberally  advertised).  In 
the  last  stand  they  are  advising  French  manufacturers  desirous  of  trading  with  their 
country  to  send  their  catalogues  and  lists  of  prices.  These  catalogues  will  be  forwarded 
to  Buenos  Aires  and  held  at  the  disposal  of  traders  who  wish  to  consult  them. 

The  American  Consulate  has  a  stand  for  the  catalogues  of  the  United  States. 
The  London  Board  of  Trade  has  sent  a  representative.  Official  delegations  have  arrived 
from  Morocco,  from  Spain,  from  'Switzerland,  from  the  Scandinavian  countries  (a 
conference  with  lantern  slides  has  taken  place)  and  from  different  towns  in  France. 

Japan  has  made  a  special  effort  with  many  stands  in  which  samples  of  different 
articles  imported  into  France  and  those  which  could  be  imported  (so  as  to  replace  the 
German  articles)  have  been  exhibited;  an  abundant  distribution  of  circulars  gives  an 
idea  of  the  products  which  Japan  received  from  Germany  and  which  could  be  replaced 
by  French  products. 
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Switzerland  had  70  exhibitors  in  1916,  and  this  year  there  are  176;  Italy,  100; 
England,  30;  8pain,  14;  America,  35;  Holland,  8;  Portugal,  10;  Russia,  4;  Bel- 
gium, 3;  Japan,  3;  Mexico,  3;  China,  2>;  Sweden,  1;  Canada,  1;  Egypt,  1;  'Ser- 
bia, 1. 

Results  Obtained. 

•On  account  of  circumstances,  the  fair  of  1917  has  not  obtained  from  the  point  of 
view  of  trade,  the  results  which  should  be  in  proportion  with  the  development  which 
it  has  had  from  the  buyers'  point  of  view. 

The  restrictions  of  transport  and  difficulties  of  sea  journeys  have  assuredly  deprived 
this  institution  of  the  presence  of  a  number  of  visitors,  who,  at  the  same  time  as  they 
would  have  found  their  interest  in  the  fair  would  certainly  have  brought  with  them  an 
important  contingent  of  trade. 

However,  in  spite  of  these  difficulties,  the  general  opinion  of  the  exhibitors  was 
said  to  be  satisfactory,  and  although  we  cannot  yet  estimate  the  quantity  of  trading 
accomplished,  we  are  informed  that  official  sales  declared,  up  to  date,  were  double  those 
of  the  last  fair. 

A  detail  will  show  better  than  any  other  comparison  the  intensity  of  the  move- 
ment of  trading;  it  is  the  number  of  telegrams  exchanged  between  buyers  and  pro- 
ducers, which  amounted  to  300  a  day. 

Whatever  the  actual  result  will  be,  there  is  no  doubt  that  many  exhibitors  have 
found  it  valuable  to  exhibit  at  the  fair  and  have  already  engaged  stands  for  1918. 
The  Lyons  Fair  is  to  be  a  great  fair  in  Europe  in  direct  competition  with  that  of 
Leipzig. 

Information  for  Visitors  and  Exhibitors. 

The  stands  measuring  13  feet  by  13  feet  cost  600  francs  for  the  duration  of  the 
fair,  but  the  tenants  must  furnish  them.  The  walls  and  ceilings  should  generally  be 
covered  with  hangings  and  carpets,  and  the  furniture  can  be  hired  on  the  spot. 
Painters'  paint  signs  and  stenographic  employees  can  be  easily  found. 

Canadian  Goods  Exhibited  and  those  which  ought  to  be  Exhibited. 

Outside  the  only  Canadian  exhibition  (the  ]STova  Scotia  Steel  and  Coal  Company) 
some  Canadian  goods  are  suggested.  We  find  amongst  others,  agricultural  implements 
of  Frost  &  Wood  Company,  Smith's  Falls,  Ont.,  Canada,  in  the  stands  of  their  agent, 
M.  Plisonnier,  Deputy  for  the  Rhone. 

These  machines  ought  to  bring  special  attention,  as  labour  in  France  after  the  war 
will  be  extremely  scarce.  The  Americans  have  not  made  a  greater  effort  than  the 
Canadian  firms.  ♦ 

The  French  competition  before  the  war  was  getting  very  strong  in  this  line.  How- 
ever, it  was  not  yet  placed  so  as  to  fight  against  import. 

The  Canadian  goods  are  very  much  liked  and  their  good  workmanship  is  acknowl- 
edged. The  mowers  (of  which  40,000  have  been  imported  in  France,  1913,  6,000  to 
7,000  only  from  Canada),  the  binders,  the  ploughs  and  the  drills  are  those  that  sell 
best. 

The  French  agents  seem  to  complain  that  the  Canadian  manufacturers  do  not 
quite  realize  the  situation  and  that  even  in  time  of  peace  they  have  not  helped  them 
sufficiently,  and  many  are  the  orders  which  have  been  turned  over  to  Americans 
because  the  Canadian  manufacturers  were  slow  in  shipping  and  not  keeping  up  a 
sufficient  stock  of  their  goods  in  France. 

It  would,  therefore,  have  been  most  intelligent  work  for  the  Canadian  factories 
to  have  made  a  special  exhibit  of  their  line  at  the  Lyons  Fair.  JSText  year  the  agri- 
cultural branch  will  have  a  special  department  all  to  itself  divided  into  two  classes: 
the  machinery  and  the  products. 
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The  Government  is  studying  the  question  of  these  instruments  very  seriously  as 
well  as  the  automobile  tractors  for  farming. 

Samples  of  the  Canadian  india-rubber  products  of  the  Dominion  Rubber  Company 
are  to  be  found  at  the  stand  of  their  agent,  mixed  up  with  American  products. 

Outside  of  these  lines,  we  have  not  found  any  other  Canadian  products  exhibited, 
in  any  case  not  advertised  in  any  way,  and  it  is  surprising  that  goods  such  as  asbestos, 
mica,  etc.,  or  manufactured  products  such  as  picks,  small  tools,  nail-wrenchers,  screw- 
drivers, and  many  other  tools  so  useful  in  Canada,  well-nigh  unknown  in  France, 
should  not  have  been  exhibited. 

We  have  not  seen  any  Canadian  food  products,  amongst  other,  Ontario  fruits; 
the  cheeses  which  sell  in  large  quantity  in  France,  but  are  forwarded  via  England, 
and  which  certainly  would  have  a  considerably  greater  sale  if  sent  direct  to  France; 
Canadian  lumber ;  Canadian  shoes  (which  would  have  such  large  sale  in  France)  ; 
motor  cars  (we  hear  that  the  Hudson  Motor  Car  Company  has  given  up  at  the  last 
moment)  ;  Canadian  furs,  etc.,  which  should  have  been  exhibited  at  this  fair. 

Meetings  and  Lectures. 

The  Lyons  Fair  attracting  a  very  large  number  of  visitors  mostly  amongst  the 
business  section  of  the  world,  meetings  for  given  objects  take  a  special  importance, 
and  very  interesting  decisions  have  been  voted. 

The  objects  of  those  meetings  and  discussions  have  been:  international  banking, 
technical  teaching,  transportation,  post  and  telegraphs,  consular  service,  custom  house 
reforms,  alcoholism  in  factories,  etc. 

Lectures  of  local  interest  took  place  and  delegates  from  countries  such  as  Scan- 
dinavia gave  very  interesting  lectures  on  business  possibilities  between  their  countries 
and  France. 

) 

Buildings  for  Future  Lyons  Fairs. 

According  to  the  designs  shown,  the  proposed  palaces  to  be  erected  at  Lyons  for 
the  next  fairs,  alongside  the  Rhone,  are  to  be  very  important  and  very  well  combined. 
They  are  so  built  so  as  to  be  able  to  increase  the  number  of  exhibitors  of  a  certain 
category  without  having  to  scatter  them. 

Although  not  very  probable,  still  it  is  hoped  that  a  first  part  of  these  series  of 
palaces  shall  be  ready  for  the  exhibition  of  1918,  and  many  exhibitors  have  already 
asked  for  space  to  be  reserved  them. 

The  small  wooden  stands  will  be  abandoned  year  after  year,  as  quickly  as  the 
above  palaces  will  be  completed.  It  is  contemplated  to  use  the  upper  floors  of  these 
palaces  for  sleeping  ro(*ns,  dining  rooms,  etc.,  in  such  a  way  that  the  exhibitors  will 
not  have  to  run  about  finding  rooms  in  Lyons  during  the  fair.  It  is  being  suggested 
also  to  use  these  palaces  when  the  fair  is  not  on,  as  permanent  industrial  museums 
and  exhibitors  would  leave  their  samples  on  the  premises  until  next  year.  Travellers 
coming  to  Lyons  could  visit  these  museums  and  if  articles  interest  them  could  cor- 
respond direct  with  the  manufacturers. 

This  idea  of  a  permanent  museum  is  not  new,  as  it  existed  already  in  Germany 
in  several  large  towns. 
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SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Keport  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
{Mr.  W.  J.  Egan.) 

Cape  Town,  -S.A.,  April  5,  1917. 

SOUTH   AFRICAN   ANNUAL   TRADE  RETURNS. 

The  eleventh  annual  statement  of  trade  and  shipping  for  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  has  just  been  published  by  the  Customs  and  Excise  Department  of  the  Union. 

As  a  preface  to  the  annual  statement  there .  is .  an  explanation  of  old  and  new 
tables  and  a  report  reviewing  the  trade  of  South  Africa  for  the  year. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  Canadians  to  have  a  South  African  official  review  of  the 
country's  trade  and  the  following  paragraphs  are  taken  from  the  preface: — _ 

"  As  one  of  the  most  serious  aspects  of  the  commercial  situation  is  the  scarcity 
of  shipping,  it  cannot  be  said  that  South  Africa  was  badly  served  last  year  in  view  of 
all  the  adverse- circumstances.  Tonnage  was  more  plentiful  than  was  anticipated,  and 
the  delivery  of  goods  was  maintained  with  far  greater  regularity  and  promptness 
than  was  the  case  the  year  before.  Stocks  have  in  consequence  been  for  the  most  part 
sufficient,  and  the  prices  of  necessary  commodities  have  not  risen  to  anything  like  the 
extent  witnessed  in  less  favoured  countries. 

The  number  of  vessels  entering  Union  ports  with  cargo  during  the  year  1916 
was  1,751,  of  a  total  net  tonnage  of  5,381,575,  as  compared  with  990  vessels  in  1915 
with  a  total  tonnage  of  4,614,086.  Many  ships  have  called  at  our  ports  through  the 
exigencies  of  war,  and  doubtless  the  facilities  afforded  them,  and  the  comparatively 
low  cost  of  bunker  coal  obtainable,  will  result  in  a  permanent  diversion  of  a  portion 
of  the  new  shipping  to  the  Cape  route,  with  great  advantage  to  our  export  trade  in 
coal  and  other  products. 

The  number  and  net  tonnage  of  Japanese  vessels  which  entered  Union  ports  dur- 
ing the  past  four  years  were  as  follows : — 


Number  Net 

Year —  of  Vessels.  Registered  Tonnage. 

1916..  .......  100  430,229 

1915.  ...   7  19,875 

1914.  .'   3  '  10,305 

1913   4  •  13,903 


The  cargo  landed  from  Japanese  ships  in  1915  amounted  to  23,744  tons.  JNo 
cargo  was  landed  during  1913  for  the  four  vessels  entered.  The  latter  merely  took  in 
bunker  coal  at  Durban  en  route  to  South  American  ports.  Shipbuilding  has  been 
proceeding  apace  in  Japan  since  the  war  began,  and  the  trade  which  has  developed 
with  South  Africa  alone  points  significantly  to  the  increased  alertness  and  enterprise 
of  that  nation  in  its  commercial  undertakings.  A  list  of  imports  from  Japan  during 
last  year  is  given  on  another  page. 

The  number  of  vessels  of  Dutch  nationality  entered  and  their  total  tonnages,  for 
the  years  1913  to  1916  were: — 


Number  v  Net 

Year^-  of  "Vessels.  Registered  Tonnage. 

1916*.  .   .  .   .  .   ..   ..        ....   ..   ..   .;   ..   ....   ..  101  382,049 

1915,-.  ...  ».  i  .  ..  ..  ..  ..   ........   ....         •     21  80,20-8 

1914.   3  8-536 
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An  interesting  table  is  given  hereunder  showing  the  position  of  German  shipping, 
as  regards  South  African  trade,  prior  to  the  war: — 

GERMAN  VESSELS  ENTERED  INWARDS  FROM  OVERSEA. 

Tonnage  of 
Number.    Net  Tonnage.    Cargo  Landed. 

1914  (7  months)   137  450,262  132,330 

1913   230  723,458  227,296 


The  shipping  statements  in  the  blue  book  refer  to  ports  of  the  Union  only.  The 
following  information  relating  to  German  shipping  at  Delagoa  Bay  has  been  obtained. 

GERMAN  VESSELS  ENTERED  INWARDS  AT  DELAGOA  BAY. 

Tonnage  of 
Number.    Net  Tonnage.    Cargo  Landed. 

1914  (7  months)   65  355,814  55,790 

1913   86  478,620  99,384 

1912   78  405,111  75,891 

It  is  everywhere  conceded  to-day  that  the  twin  topics  of  production  and  commerce 
stand  next  only  in  consequence  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war  itself,  and  it  is 
universally  recognized  that  their  claim  to  attention  will  become  even  more  insistent  at 
the  termination  of  hostilities.  Though,  unfortunately  the  encouraging  indications 
disclosed  by  the  trade  returns  cannot  be  supplemented  in  this  review  by  reliable  figures 
of  production  within  the  Union,  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  look  beyond  the  informa- 
tion at  our  disposal  to  realize  that  great  industrial  progress  has  been  made  in  many 
directions. 

The  grand  total  value  of  imports  into  the  Union  of  South  Africa  during  the 
twelve  months  ended  December  31,  1916,  was  £41,184,981,  as  compared  with  £33,833,- 
542  for  the  year  1915.    The  totals  for  the  two  years  were  made  up  as  follows : — 


+ Increase  or 
1916.  1915.  — Decrease. 

Ordinary  merchandise   £38,759,262        £29,208,899  +£9,550,363 

Public  stores   1,640,683  2,601,818      —  961,135 

Specie   785,036  2,022,825      —  1,237,789 


Total   £41,184,981        £33,833,542  +£7,351,439 


The  total  valuation  of  merchandise  imported  last  year  exceeded  every  total  yearly 
previously  recorded,  in  spite  of  all  the  unavoidable  hindrances  so  frequently  the  sub- 
ject of  comment. 

Making  allowance  for  the  increased  prices  at  places  of  purchase  oversea,  the  huge 
importation  is  really  remarkable.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  annual  totals  had  been 
steadily  rising  since  the  first  year  of  Union,  and  that  the  highest  point,  far  above 
all  totals  previously  registered,  was  reached  the  year  before  that  in  which  the  war 
commenced. 

Without  discounting  in  any  measure  the  satisfaction  to  be  derived  from  the  con- 
templation both  of  South  Africa's  ability  to  purchase  largely  from  abroad  and  to 
secure  delivery  during  the  past  year  of  all  necessaries,  as  well  as  accustomed  luxuries, 
one  may  inquire  how  far  the  general  rise  in  prices  has  served  to  inflate  the  import 
totals.  It  has  been  found  after  examination  of  the  data  available  that  the  average 
increase  in  values  at  places  of  purchase  for  1916  over  the  next  preceding  year  was  11-5 
per  cent,  while  the  average  increase  for  1916  over  1913  amounted  to  22-4  per  cent. 
These  percentages  were  arrived  at  by  calculating  the  values  for  1916  on  the  1915  and 
1913  price  bases  and  comparing  results  with  the  values  actually  recorded  last  year. 

There  are  so  many  increased  values  amongst  the  1916  import  figures  that  it  is 
impossible  to  enumerate  them  here.    Attention  is  drawn,  however,  to  certain  decreases 
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which  point  to  a  vastly  improved  position  as  regards  South  African  productions.  In 
the  short  statement  following  the  imports  during  1916  are  compared  with  the  totals 
recorded  for  1915  and  1913. 


1916. 

1915. 

1913. 

Imports   of  butter  

.  .    . .  lb. 

267,896 

2,026,258 

3,893,036 

6,969 

16,957 

8,949,753 

"       mutton,  , 

5,822 

8,881 

2,114,384 

"  sugar  

7,024,883 

16,856,883 

58,454,849 

"  jams  

708,383 

876,272 

2,213,601 

48,313,384 

54.839,712 

177,472,499 

"  cheese  

2,028,508 

3,966,269 

5,586,244 

eggs  

.  .value. 

£129 

£19,233 

£77,560 

The  information  the  returns  give  as  regards  butter  will  be  found  illuminating  by 
those  who  have  not  yet  had  the  opportunity  of  forming  any  judgment  as  to  the 
immense  strides  made  in  its  production  in  South  Africa.  We  purchased  from  other 
countries  five  million  pounds  weight  of  butter  in  1912.  Last  year,  as  shown  above, 
we  imported  only  a  quarter  of  a  million  pounds — while  we  actually  exported  one  and 
a  half  million  pounds.  Further  progress  has  been  made  in  sugar  production.  The 
normal  annual  consumption  in  South  Africa  is  estimated  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  120,000  tons.  It  is  expected  that  this  year's  crop  (i.e.,  for  the  season  ending  April 
30  next)  will  amount  to  114,500'  tons.  It  is  worth  while  recalling  the  fact  that  during 
the  year  1907  this  country  imported  35,300,000  pounds  of  beef  and  14,700,000  pounds 
of  mutton.  The  import  figures  should  be  read  in  conjunction  with  the  exports  for 
1916  in  order  to  appreciate  more  fully  the  remarkable  results  achieved,  in  respect  of 
meat,  eggs  and  other  productions. 

The  total  value  of  imports  of  foodstuffs  and  liquors  for  1916  was  £5,809,075,  as 
against  £6,113,387  for  1915 — a  decrease  of  £304,262.  Bearing  in  mind  the  enhanced 
price  of  many  articles  of  food,  and  coupling  this  fact  with  the  consideration  that  the 
total  value  of  all  imports  was  so  much  greater  in  1916,  the  substantial  reduction  in 
articles  belonging  to  this  class  may  well  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  satisfactory 
features  of  last  year's  returns.  There  is  a  much  larger  output  of  foodstuffs  within 
the  Union  than  was  formerly  the  case.  With  the  practical  certainty  of  a  great  short- 
age abroad  for  some  years  to  come,  it  is  expected  that  whatever  steps  are  possible  in 
the  direction  of  still  further  supplementing  home  supplies  and  making  provision  for 
export  will  be  promptly  taken  by  industrial  and  agricultural  producers.  More  striking 
testimony  as  to  the  progress  recently  made  in  this  connection  is  to  be  found  in  the 
export  trade  to  be  examined  later. 

The  following  statement  shows  how  our  imports  from  Japan  and  the  United 
States  have  increased  in  value  during  the  last  few  years: — 

1916.  1913. 


Percentage  of  Percentage  of 

Value.         Total  Imports.  Value.  Total  Imports. 

United  States                               £6,078,728              15'7  £3,668,104  9*5 

Japan                                                  540,884  .              1*4  109,812  0*3 


There  was  an  outstanding  increase  in  the  imports  from  Japan  during  1916.  A 
steady  rise  in  the  totals  had  been  taking  place  year  after  year  since  1908.  During 
the  last  two  years,  however,  many  different  descriptions  of  goods  have  been  introduced 
from  Japan  which  formerly  were  either  not  drawn  at  all  from  that  country,  or  were 
imported  at  irregular  intervals  in  very  small  quantities.  The  principal  items  appear- 
ing amongst  the  imports  during  the  year  1916  were:  Apparel,  £16,072;  basketware, 
£8,109;  brushware,  £12,159;  cotton  piece-goods,  £15,447;  glassware,  £28,824;  hard- 
ware, £1,024;  hats,  £3,198;  leather  manufactures,  £4,198;  rubber  tires,  £5,513;  silk 
piece-goods,  £36,974;  other  silk  manufactures,  £18,538;  superphosphates,  £28,635; 
stationery,  £5,371;  toys  and  fancy  goods,  £24,110;  unmanufactured  wood,  £9,828. 

Attention  is  directed  to  the  importations  of  wheat  and  wheaten  flour  shown  in 
annual  statement  No.  1.    It  will  be  observed  that  we  imported  95,000,000  pounds  less 
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of  wheat  in  1/916.  than  in  1913.  It  is  interesting  to  note' the  advance  in  imports  from 
India,  as  very  little  Wheat  was  derived  from  that  country  prior  to  the  year  1915. 
America  has  supplied  us  with  143,000,000  pounds  of  wheat  during  the  last  two  years. 

The  grand  total  value  of  exports  from  the  Union  during  the  twelve  months  ended 
December  31,  1916,  was  £23,946,288,  as  compared  with  the  total  £16,859,373  for  the 
year  1915.  It  is  important  to  remember  that  the  value  of  exports  of  raw  gold  is 
excluded  from  each  of  these  totals,  it  is  also  necessary  to  note  ,  that  the  practice  of 
treating  ships'  stores  as  exports  was  discontinued  from  the  beginning  of  1916.  An 
account  of  goods  shipped  as  stores  is  now  taken  separately  (vide  table  7  of  the  annual 
statement).  To  obtain  a  fair  comparison  we  must  therefore  deduct  £1,090,766  (the 
value  of  ships'  stores)  from  the  1915  figures,  which  leaves  a  total  increase  for  1916 
of  $8,177,676,  in  the  value  of  the  total  exports  from  the  Union. 

Throughout  the  following  comparative  statement,  merchandise  shipped  as  stores 
has  been  omitted.  .  , 


Value  of  South  African  Produce  Exported. 

1916  .   .....   ..   ..   ..   £21,419,255 

1915                                                         ..                        .     ..   ..   ..  14,030,305 

1914   37,424,815 

1913                                                              .  .   ......   ....   .  .   .  .  64,015,645 

The  totals  for  all  years  prior  to  1915  include  exports  of  gold.  Deducting  raw  gold 
the  comparison  is  made  as  follows: — 

1916                                                ,                                                   .  .  £21,419,255 

1915.   14,030,305 

1914.  .   16,880,849 

1913                                                         .  ...   .  .  26.426.246 


The  total  for  1916  is  lower  than  the  total  value  for  1913 — the  highest  pre-war 
figure — because  (only)  of  the  decrease  in  exports  of  feathers  and  diamonds. 

A  further  diminution  in  the  value  of  feathers  exported  was  not,  of  course,  unex- 
pected, and  as  regards  diamonds,  though  the  increase  over  1915  amounted  to  £3,600,000, 
it  is  too  early  to  look  for  a  really  substantial  recovery  in  this  important  trade.  It  is 
instructive  to  observe  the  general  advance  in  the  export  trade  apart  from  exports  of 
diamonds  and  feathers.  Omitting  these  two  articles  (and  gold),  we  find  the  following 
remarkable  figures  for  the  last  six  years: — 

Exports  of  South  African  Produce  other  than  Gold,  Diamonds  and  Feathers. 

_  Year —  Value. 

1916   £15,652,917 

1915   11,610,395 

1914                                       .'.   10,025,213 

1913   11,456,134 

1912..   ..    ..    ..   ..   ..   ..                                      ..    ....               ....  ...  10,377,552 

1911.  .   .       :   8,733,914 


The  value  for  1916  is  upon  the  highest  rung  of  the  ladder,  and  is  seven  million 
pounds  in  excess  of  the  value  for  1910 — the  first  year  of  the  Union.  Keviewing  these 
facts  and  taking  into  account  the  reduction  in  the  importation  of  many  articles 
similar  to  those  South  Africa  produces,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that 
widespread  development  upon  a  more  thorough-going  scale  has  been  taking  place  in 
respect  of  those  staple  products  which  are  looked  to  give  permanence  to  our  welfare. 

The  prices  obtained  for  our  wool  and  certain  other  goods  doubtless  account  for 
a  fair  portion  of  this  total  increase  in  value.  The  quantity  of  wool,  exported  last  year 
was,  in  fact,  much  smaller  than  the  quantity  for  1915,  while  the  total  value  showed 
an  increase  of  one  and  a  quarter  million  pounds.  But  the  demand  for  this  article 
was,  of  course,  quite  exceptional.  Our  exports  for  the  quinquennium  ending  with 
1916  amounted  in  value  to  the  enormous  sum  of  £26,719,491,  as  compared  with  £17,355,- 
941  for  the  quinquennium  1907-1911. 
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The  indications  already  noticed  of  developmental  activity  in  many  branches  of 
industry  are  amply  substantiated  when  we  come  to  a  detailed  examination  of  the 
various  articles  of  export.  There  is  no  space  to  refer  to  more  than  a  few  of  the 
increases  and  decreases  in  these  notes.  Some  of  the  more  important  increases  in  1916 
as  compared  with  1915  were  as  follows: — 

Increase  Quantity 

Article   ('000  Omitted). 

Ale  and  beer  Sal-  75 

Asbestos  lb-  2-800 

Bark,  wattle  (including  extract)  "  25,262 

Kaffir  corn  "  6,120 

Brandy  gal.  408 

Tobacco  K>-  449 

Beef  "  H.714 

Hair  angora  "  1,070 

Butter  "  1,462 

Coal  tons.  59 

Aloes  lb.  343 

Maize  "  50,441 

Maize  meal  "  2.068 

Potatoes  "  1,640 

Sugar  .  "  987 

Confectionery  and  jams  "  1,599  _ 

Diamonds  carats.  1,678  " 

Blasting  compounds  lb.  8,550 

Wines  gal.  83 

Eggs  No.  4,124 

The  export  trade  in  poultry  eggs  has  developed  very  rapidly — as  rapidly  as  the 
exportation  of  frozen  beef.  During  1916  we  exported  7,141,973  eggs,  valued  at  £36,499. 
During  1912  we  exported  918,503,  valued  at  £5,014,  and  in  the  same  year  imported 
eggs  to  the  value  of  £69,753. 

In  regard  to  the  decreases  found  in  the  returns  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  a  large 
amount  of  South  African  produce  was  consumed  by  the  military  forces  in  East  Africa. 
This  fact  would  account  largely  for  the  decreased  exportation  of  such  articles  as  hay 
and  fodder.  The  decrease  in  exports  of  fish  may  fairly  be  attributed  to  the  Admiralty 
restrictions  affecting  the  operations  of  fishermen. 

We  sent  goods  to  Southern  and  Northern  Rhodesia  to  the  value  of  £1,552,000  in 
1916  as  against  £1,209,000  in  1915,  and  received  from  these  two  territories  articles  to 
the  value  of  £330,000  in  1916  as  compared  with  £156,000  in  1915. 

The  value  of  our  trade  with  the  Southwest  Africa  Protectorate  is  shown  here- 
under : — 

Exports  to  Southwest  Africa. 

1916.  1915.  1914.  1913. 

Value.  Value.  Value.  Value. 

Scuth   Afrijan   produce   £358,269  £190,606  £45,618  £96,659 

Re-exports   585,392  244,877  24,5-05  44,369 

In  view  of  frequent  representations  regarding  the  advantages  of  promoting  trade 
with  Madagascar  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  total  value  of  imports  into  the  Union 
from  that  source  amounted  to  £37,367.  for  1916.  The  following  three  items  account  for 
almost  the  whole  of  this  total,  viz. : — 

Pounds.  £ 

Beans  and  peas.  .   1,113,968  9,768 

Rice.   1,840,108  9,691 

Ox  and  cow  hides   470,738  12,541 

The  total  imports  from  Madagascar  for  each  of  the  three  years  preceding  1916 
were  valued  as  follows : — 

1915.  .  .   £15,350 

1914.   6,259 

1913.  •  '.   4,649 
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The  value,  of  South  African,  produce  exported  to  Madagascar  for  .each  of  the  last 
five  years  .was ,  as  follows :—  .,.  .  .    ...-..».       ,.        ......     ...  i;. 


1916..  ..   ..  ..  .'.  ..  ..  ..  £21,916-  1 

.1915,.-                                 .....             ..   ..  ..   ...  ,   .-.  <  1.1,464  , 

1914..   ..   ..  ..   .'.   .'.   .*.  ..   ..   .'.   .'.".*  '                  .,.  368 

1913  '..  ..        .'1  I  '.'            1  '"•  1,379 

1912..   1,582 

In  the  following  'short  statement  is  shown  the  value  of  South  African  produce 
exported  to  the  United  States : — 

1916   £3,172,011 

1915   2,328,530 

1914  r   277,116 

1913   536,217 

1912   540,826 


In  referring  to  increases  in  the  exports  of  South  African  produce,  no. mention  has 
been  made  of  coal  bunkered.  This  is  now  excluded  from  the  exports  returns  and  shown 
in  the  special  table  for  ships'  stores  previously  referred  to.  These  notes  on  last  year's 
trade  will  conclude  with  statements  of  the  quantity  and  value  of  coal  bunkered  and  of 
frozen  beef  shipped  for  the  use  of  steamers  and  sailing  vessels. 


Beef  shipped  for  the  use  of 
Coal  Bunkered.                           Steamers  and  Sailing  Vessels. 

Tons  of  2,000  lb.           Value.                  Lb.  Value. 

1916                                                 £2,164,262  £1,988,926            1,574,491  £38,491 

1915..                                                1,296,891                  916,210              874,8.69  19,057 

1914  '                                     1,343,240               1,000,521              336,841  7,630 

1913                          ..    ..    .;»•«••        1,451,751               1,052,241              112,321  2,818 

1912                                                  1,413,220               1,067,663  ,            283,915  6,261 


In  connection  with  the  above  extracts  taken  from  the  "  Note  on  the  Year's  Trade," 
by  Mr.  H.  K.  Eaton,  the  Commissioner  of  Customs  and  Excise  for  the  Union  of  South 
Africa,  a  short  review  of  Canada's  position  is  submitted  with  reference  to  imports 
from  Canada. 

The  total  imports  of  merchandise  for  the  Union  in  1916  were  to  a  value  of  £38,- 
759,262,  an  increase  over  1915  of  £9,550,363.  Canada's  share  of  the  total  imports  in 
1916  was  to  a  value  of  £866,648,  a  decrease  from  the  1915  figures  of  £111,431.  At  a 
first  glance  this  would  appear  to  be  a  step  backward  for  the  Canadian  exports  to  South 
Africa,  while  as  a  matter  of  fact  a  good  general  advance  has  been  made  and  owing 
to  direct  representation,  Canada,  as  a  source  of  supply  to  this  market  is  much  more 
in  evidence  than  it  has  ever  been.  Canada's  decrease  in  trade  on  any  line  in  figures 
above  one  thousand  pounds,  is  limited  to  ten  lines  and  two  of  them,  flour  (£161,839) 
and  wheat  (£87,675)  account  for  a  decrease  of  £249,514;  the  other  principal  lines  show- 
ing a  decrease  are  as  follows:  Calcium  carbide,  £10,644;  fish,  preserved,  £8,524; 
bacon,  £2,559;  butter,  £19,000  ;  motor  cars,  £1,517;  lumber,  pine,  £8,472;  other  lines, 
lumber,  £2,694,  a  total  in  the  above  lines  of  £302,624,  taken,  however,  in  connection 
with  other  lines  showing  a  small  decrease,  the  decrease  in  round  figures  may  be  taken 
as  £305,000. 

The  total  figures  of  imports  show  a  decrease  of  £111,496,  so  that  Canada's  trade 
on  other  lines  has  increased  by  £183,504.  Attention  is  drawn  to  the  fact  that  ninety- 
four  per  cent  of  the  decrease  in  exports  from  Canada  to  this  market  is  in  foodstuffs, 
and  the  local  production  of  foodstuffs  in  South  Africa  have  made  big  progress  during 
the  past  two  years,  as  shown  in  the  tables  compiled  by  the  South  African  Commis- 
sioner of  Customs.  On  flour  and  wheat  the  prices  commanded  in  Canada  for  the  home 
market  and  other  overseas  markets  were  such  that  there  was  no  chance  to  compete  for 
the  trading  here,  owing  to  a  much  better  supply  from  Australia  in  1916  than  in  1915 
and  at  prices  which  were  far  below  Canadian  quotations. 
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CANADA'S  INCREASED  EXPORTS  TO  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

An  idea'  of  the  general  progress  made  in  Canadian  exports  to  South  Africa  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  there  are  109  articles  on  which  there  is  either  an  increase  in 
value  over  1915  or  goods  were  shipped  for  the  first  time  in  1916.  The  principal  lines 
showing  the  value  of  increase  over  1915  are  as  follows:  Cheese  (£16,000),  apples 
(£4,000),  furniture  (£9,500),  glass  bottles  (£1,200).  bolts  and  nuts  (£2,400),  cutlery 
(£4,800),  wire  (£4,400),  fencing  material  (£l',000),  nails  (£15,000),  tools  (£8,600), 
baling  wire  (£2,200),  hardware  (£1,200),  agricultural  implements  (£30,000),  agricul- 
tural machinery  (£3,000),  bar  iron  (£18,000),  iron  piping  (£12,500),  machinery, 
general  (£3,000),  musical  instruments  (£1,600),  paints  and  varnish  (£1,150),  printing 
paper  (£7,900),  wrapping  paper  (£35,800),  saddlers'  and  shoemakers'  requisites  (£2,- 
700),  cart  and  carriage  material  (£1,800),  wheelbarrows  (£1,500),  some  lines  lumber 
and  wood  (£7,200). 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  GOVERNMENT  STORES. 

The  total  imports  from  Canada  in  1915  under  this  heading  were  to  a  value  of 
£278,570,  of  which  rails  were  to  a  value  of  £273,205.  The  total 'imports  for  1916.  from 
Canada  was  £72,893,  and  of  this  rails  were  credited  to  a  value  of  £67,973. 

A  review  in  detail  under  different  headings  will  be  submitted  in  the  near,  future 
showing  progress  made  and  prospects  for  future  trade  from  Canada  to  South.  Africa. 


ARGENTINA. 

Report  of  Acting  Trade  Commissioner. 

(Mr.  B.  S.  Webb.)  •  ,  ' 

Buenos  Aires,  March  30,  1917. 

PROHIBITION  OF  EXPORT  OF  WHEAT. 

On  Monday,  the  26th  instant,  the  Argentine  Government  issued  a  decree  prohibit- 
ing the  exportation  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour  as  from  March  28.  Suggestions  to  the 
effect  that  the  Government  should  prohibit  the  export  of  wheat  and  other  commodities 
have  been  made  in  various  quarters  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  and  for  this  reason 
the  actual  decree,  when  it  was  announced  caused  surprise  and  some  consternation  in 
grain  circles.  Grain  exporters  of  allied  sympathies  are  the  owners  of  some  250,000 
tons  of  wheat  and  flour  bought  and  paid  for,  but  not  shipped. 

The  Government  has  granted  the  necessary  permission  for  vessels  actually  loading 
to  complete  their  cargoes,  but  no  further  concessions  to  the  owners  of  grain  have  been 
granted  up  to  the  time  of  writing. 

The  Government  bases  its  action  on  the  supposition  that  the  present  stock  of 
wheat  in  the  Republic  amounts  to  only  1,800,000  tons,  that  .1,2:00,000  tons  will  be 
required  for  home  consumption  and  600,000  tons  for  seed  purposes,  and  that  further 
exports  will  therefore  prejudice  the  best  interests  of  the  Republic.  Doubts  are 
expressed  in  several  quarters  regarding  the  accuracy  of  the  Government's  information, 
but  investigations  are  being  rapidly  proceeded  with,  which  will  establish,  with  a  greater 
degree  of  accuracy  than  has  been  possible  heretofore,  the  actual  stocks  of  grain  avail- 
able. 

The  prohibition  of  wheat  and  flour  exports,  if  persisted,  in,  will  probably  have 
several  more  or  less  serious  effects  on  the  trade  of  the  Republic.  In  the  first  place 
the  British  ships  which  have  been  coming  here  <f or .  grain  cargoes  have  been  bringing 
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coal  and  other  commodities  as  outward  freight  and  the  deflection  of  so  many  vessels 
from  the  River  Plate  route  can  hardly  fail  to  have  an  important  effect  on  the  import 

trade  of  the  Republic. 

wr  j»  myvny  .-ki   ?«  '•"<<•  '^.^v(^:^m  -^-^1  j^.< — .7t:  ri  ■>*!  n.xL  \  ylvxtz  t»  sb  oii£**.', 

Effects  on  the  Argentine  Flour  Milling  Trade. 

On  March  28  a  meeting  of  the  representatives  of  the  various  flour  milling  com- 
panies was  held  at  the  Corn  Exchange  at  which  it  was  decided  to  present  the  following 
note  to  the  Minister  of  Agriculture: — 

"  That  taking  as  a  basis  the  figures  published  by  the  Statistical  Department  of  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  the  1916-17  wheat  harvest  was  calculated  at  2<,106,320  tans, 
and  the  stock  remaining  over  from  the  preceding  year  at  650,000  tons,  giving  a  total 
of  2,756,320  tons.  These  figures  allow  us  to  suppose  that  in  spite  of  about  500,000 
tons  between  wheat  and  flour,  having  been  exported  up  to  the  present,  theije  ought 
still  to  exist  a  considerable  export  surplus,  as  we  are  aware  that  there  are  large  stocks 
in  the  mills  and  at  the  ports  of  the  Republic.  We  ask,  therefore  that  in  the  event 
of  the  conviction  being  arrived  at  that  such  a  surplus  does  exist,  its  exportation  may 
be  permitted  subject  to  its  being  converted  into  flour.  Assuming  that  authorization 
were  given  for  the  export  of  300,000  tons  of  wheat,  that  quantity  could  easily  be  loaded 
within  fifteen  days.  If,  however,  the  same  quantity  were  converted  into  flour,  it  would 
take  four  months  to  ship  it,  and  as  exports  would  be  gradual,  the  Government  would 
always  be  in  a  position  at  any  moment  to  prohibit  them.  We  beg  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  to  the  fact  that  at  the  present  time  Brazil  is  studying 
the  desirability — in  view  of  the  action  of  the  Argentine  Government — of  removing  all 
duties  on  the  import  of  North  American  flour,  putting  a  stop  thus  to  the  negotiations 
which  the  Argentine  Government  has  been  prosecuting  with  the  object  of  obtaining 
the  annulment  of  the  decree  of  the  Government  of  Brazil  which  accords  a  30  per  cent 
preferential  tariff  to  North  American  flour.  'Should  this  intention  be  carried  into 
effect,  we  may  consider  the  Brazilian  market  as  totally  lost  to  the  Argentine  milling 
industry.  Brazil  in  recent  years  has  been  the  destination  of  100,000  tons  of  Argentine 
flour  annually." 

Flour  milling  in  Argentina  is  carried  on  on  a  fairly  large  scale.  There  are  over 
350  mills  in  the  Republic,  the  majority  of  which  are  situated  in  the  interior  and  attend 
to  local  requirements  only.  At  the  terminal  ports  of  Buenos  Aires  and  Bahia  Blanca, 
however,  there  are  a  number  of  large  establishments  dedicated  entirely  to  the  business 
of  grinding  wheat  for  export  as  flour.  These  mills  export  some  100,000  to  120,000 
tons  of  flour  per  annum,  80  per  cent  of  which  has  been  sent  to  the  Brazilian  market. 

The  effect  of  prohibiting  the  export  of  flour  will  be  seriously  felt  by  the  mills — 
thirty  or  forty  establishments  of  the  larger  kind — who  have  been  complaining  for 
many  years  about  the  conditions  under  which  they  have  to  compete  against  the  United 
States  flour  in  Brazil. 

The  duty  on  flour  entering  Brazil  is  1,100  reis  per  44  kilos.  (35  cents  per  100 
pounds),  but  United  States  flour  enjoys  a  30  per  cent  preference  over  flour  from  other 
countries,  a  concession  which  was  granted  some  years  ago  in  exchange  for  certain 
privileges  which  Brazilian  coffee  shippers  enjoy  in  the  United  States.  Argentine 
mills  And  that  they  can  just  manage  to  compete  with  North  America  on  the  present 
basis,  so  that  the  total  removal  of  duties  on  North  American  flour  would,  as  suggested 
in  the  note,  have  the  effect  of  excluding  Argentine  mills  entirely  from  the  Brazilian 
market. 

The  Brazilians  themselves  do  not  seem  to  be  very  pleased  with  the  Argentine 
Government's  decision,  if  any  importance  can  be  attached  to  a  telegram  received  from 
Rio  de  Janeiro  and  published  in  the  local  press.  North  American  millers  have  not 
been  sending  much  flour  to  Brazil  since  the  commencement  of  the  war,  as  freight 
rates  from  that  country  have  been  high  enough  to  give  the  advantage  in  point  of 
landed  cost  to  Argentine  millers.    A  recent  charter  for  flour  from  Buenos  Aires  to 
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Santos  was  fixed  at  $7  gold  per  ton.  The  Brazilians  require  flour  and  Argentina  is 
to-day  in  a  better  position  to  supply  them  than  is  North  America.  The  text  of  the 
telegram,  which  may  be  of  interest  to  Canadian  millers,  is  as  follows : — 

"  Rio  de  Janeiro,  March  27. — The  papers  generally  resent  the  decree  of  the  Argen- 
tine Government  suspending  the  exportation  of  wheat  and  flour,  and  state  that  it  is 
likely  to  put  a  stop  to  the  increasing  exchange  of  national  products.  It  is  intimated 
that  Canada  may  be  glad  to  enter  a  market  which  Argentina  does  not  consider  worth 
retaining." 

The  importance  of  the  Brazilian  market  for  flour  can  be  seen  from  the  following 
table  of  imports  into  that  country : — 

From—                                            1910.  1911.  1912.  1913.  1914. 

Argentina  tons.  108,359  100,544  109,540  103,901  62,134 

United  States   .  .    .  .    "               40,654            46,64S  54,84-0  56,929  68,680 

Canada  .  "      3  30  43 

Total  imports    ..    ..    "  158,955  158,760  180,655  170,160  133,589 


Brazil,  Mexico,  Panama,  Peru,  San  Domingo,  Venezuela,  Chile,  Colombia  and 
Ecuador  are  all  potential  markets  for  Canadian  flour. 


MALT. 


Imports  of  this  commodity,  which  during  normal  years  amount  to  some  20,000 
tons,  have  fallen  off  during  recent  years  owing  principally  to  decreased  consumption. 
Prior  to  1915  Austrian  malt  was  practically  the  only  variety  used,  on  account  of  its 
supposed  superiority,  its  cheapness,  and  the  tendency  of  some  of  the  brewery  com- 
panies to  place  business  in  Austria  whenever  possible.  Since  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
however,  supplies  have  been  brought  in  from  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Chile, 
the  brewers  being  guided  in  the  placing  of  orders  by  the  three  considerations  of 
quality,  price,  and  geographical  distribution. 

A  recent  development  took  place  last  week  when  an  official  of  the  Argentine  Agri- 
cultural Department  invited  representatives  of  the  several  breweries  to  a  meeting 
held  at  the  offices  of  the  General  Direction  of  Commerce  and  Industry,  for  the  purpose 
of  discussing  the  practicability  of  producing  in  the  country  the  barley  and  malt 
required  by  the  brewing  industry.  The  representatives  of  the  trade  agreed  to  supply 
the  official  with  certain  information  regarding  the  quality  and  type  of  barley  which 
will  be  required  in  order  to  successfully  replace  the  imported  article.  It  appears  that 
a  suggestion  put  forward  at  the  meeting  was  that  the  breweries  should  either  erect 
malting  floors  in  connection  with  their  several  establishments  or  that  they  should 
combine  together  to  form  a  company  which  would  undertake  the  erection  of  a  malt- 
ing house  for  the  purpose.  The  scheme  is  not  expected  to  materialize  in  the  near 
future  as  the  brewers  themselves  believe  that  some  time  must  elapse  before  the  agri- 
culturists of  the  Republic  are  in  a  position  to  supply  a  barley  suitable  for  malting. 

Some  of  the  foreign  malting  companies  which  have  entered  this  market  have 
done  so  in  a  somewhat  diffident  manner,  being  perhaps  under  the  influence  of  the  idea 
that  so  soon  as  hostilities  cease  the  breweries  will  at  once  return  to  Austria  for 
supplies.  In  this  connection  some  information  which  has  recently  been  received  by 
a  large  brewery  from  reliable  European  sources  should  be  interesting:  It  is  to  the 
effect  that  the  Austrian  type  of  barley  has  degenerated  to  such  an  extent  from  lack 
of  cultivation  that  several  years  will  be  required  to  restore  it  to  its  original  type.  It 
is  also  said  that  the  Chilean  Chevalier  barley  which  is  now  coming  from  the  neigh- 
bouring Republic  is  not  equal  in  quality  to  that  received  from  there  during  the  early 
days  of  the  stoppage  of  Austrian  imports. 
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Argentine  customs  statistics  relating- -to  the  importation  of  malt  are  appended 


Germany.-,  v.  .  .  . 
Austria-Hungary . .  , 

Belgium  '.  . 

Chile.  .    .  . 
United  .States.  . 

Italy  

Holland  

English  possessions. 
United  Kingdom    .  . 

Totals .  .    .  . 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

.  Tons. 

1910-14. 

1914. 

1915. 

1916." 

8,302 

1,542 

8-8,933.  .  . 

...  11,859 



■  •,   •-.  .  r— r--  1 

109 

'  1,518 

1,518 

i  ■  •  >  • 

•  2,445 

2,445- 

708 

89 

78 

166 

'  'I'm 

,  102,324 

17,488 

11,100 

18,000 

RUSStA  IN  EUROPE. 

Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Petrograd,  Russia. 

The  report  of  Mr.  Just,  intended  for  the  Annual  Review  of  the. Canadian  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Service,  although  despatched  from  Petrograd  in  January,  did  not 
arrive  in  Ottawa  in  time  to  be  included  in  the  review. 

Some  portions  of  it  are  now  out  of  date,  but  the  following  extracts  from  it  are 
interesting,  although  conditions  have  been  altered. to  some  extent  by  the  revolution: — 

RAILWAY  CONSTRUCTION. 

The  important  programmes  which  have  been  authorized  in  connection  with  Rus- 
sian railway  construction,  the  development  of  the  road-system  of  the  Empire,  the 
improvement  of  internal  navigation,  land-reclamation,  colonization  and  settlement 
should  provide  numerous  opportunities  for  Canada's  participation  in  supplying  a  wide 
range  of  machinery  and  of  general  supplies  which  will  be  called  for  and  for  which,  at 
the  outset  at  all  events,  the  administration  must  depend  upon,  outside  sources  of  sup- 
ply. These  should  include  many  of  our  Canadian,  specialities  which  have  been  evolved 
by  the  same  conditions  and  the  same  necessities  of  development  as  those  which  con- 
front Russia  of  to-day.  It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  the  authorities  are  prepared  to 
recognize  the  help  which  Canada  can  render  their  country  in  this  respect,  and  it  would 
seem  that  they  are  willing  to  give  us  a  preference  in  such  matters  within  reasonable 
limits. 

The  question  of  finance  and  the  difficulties  of  exchange  as  well  as  of  transporta- 
tion throughout  the  j^ear  have  had  considerable  influence  in  delaying  the  placing  of 
orders  in  Canada  for  any  requirements  of  a  character  which  were  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  war  purposes. 

AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY. 

Among  the  great  and  immediate  necessities  of  Russia  must  be  classed  a  fuller 
supply  of  agricultural  machinery.  It  is  not  necessary  to  insist  on  Canada's  interest 
in  this  question.  The  seriousness  of  the  present  short  supply  due  to  the  reduction  of 
local  production  and  to  the  interruption  of  imports  is  fully  recognized  by  the  Russian 
authorities.  And  there  is  every  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Government  acting  in 
co-operation  with  the  chief  zemstvo  unions  and  agricultural  credit  associations  to  meet 
the  situation  as  far  as  circumstances  will  allow.  There  is  room  here  for  a  fuller  par- 
ticipation of  Canadian  works.  It  is  true  that  the  contracts  for  the  1917  campaign 
allotted  to  Canada  were  larger  than  in  former  years.  They  were  confined,  however, 
to  a  single  Canadian  firm.    Contracts  for  1918  will  be  arranged  doubtless  during  the 
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spring  of  the' year.    The  requirements  to  be  met  are  bound  to  be  larger  than  ever  and 
it  rests  with  our  manufacturers  to  take  advantage  of  the  position.    Reports  from  your 
Trade  Commissioners  in  Russia  ori'  this  question  can  have  left  no  doubt  in  the  minds 
of  Canadian  makers  of  agricultural' machinery  of  the  opportunities  of  the  Russian' 
market. 

LUMBERING  AND  MILL  MACHINERY. 

The  question  of  forest  exploitation  particularly  in  Northern  Russia  was  the  sub- 
ject of  prolonged  and  careful  investigation  by  the  Russian  Government  during  the 
year,  and  the  decision  was  arrived  at  to .  encourage  by  generous  commission  the 
development  of  exports  on  a  greatly  increased  scale.  As  this  will  involve  a  multiplica- 
tion of  the  existing  mills  and  the  creation  of  many  new  wood-using  industries,  the 
opportunities  for  Canadian  specialties  and  equipment  of  this  character  and  for  the 
introduction  of  the  latest  methods  of  forest  exploitation  are  self-evident. 

THE  RUSSIAN  MARKET  FOR  LEATHER. 

The  position  of  the  Russian  market  for  leather  has  occupied  my  attention  to  a 
considerable  degree  during  the  year.  Russia  has  depended  almost  exclusively  on 
foreign  supplies,  especially  of  box-calf  and  chevrea'u  for  the  uppers  of  boots  and  shoes, 
as  well  as  of  the  lighter  leathers;  Germany  previously  held  the  leading  position  in 
these  imports.'  It  is  believed  that  Canada  will  have  a  great  opportunity  of  permanently 
enlarging  her  leather  industry  by  catering  for  the  Russian  market  and  I  am  pleased 
to  add  that  arrangements  are  well  advanced  for  the  formation  of  an  allied  country 
leather  selling  agency  in  Retrograd  with  branches  in  the  provinces  with  strong  finan- 
cial support  which  will  handle  Canadian  box-calf  strap,  harness  and  sole  leathers  at 
the  close  of  the  war.  No  doubt 'further  organizations  of  this  character  will  spring  up 
as  the  needs  of  the  situation  are  so  considerable. 

.        .  RUSSIAN  CALFSKINS  FOR  CANADA.'  , 

At  the  request  of  the  Canadian  leather  trade  attempts  were  made  to  solve  the  all- 
important  question  of  securing  raw  material  from  Russia,  particularly  of  the  lighter 
calfskins.  Vast  quantities  of  these  skins  were  known  to  be  accumulating  in  the  coun- 
try in  consequence  of  the  prohibition  of  the  exports  of  hides  of  every  description.  It 
is  difficult  to  appreciate  the  reasons  for  this  measure  so  far  as  the  light  calfskins  are 
concerned  as  local  production  of  the  box-calf  for  boot  and  shoe  uppers  is  of  the  smallest, 
indeed  it  is  quite  recently  that  a  single  concern  for  making  box-calf  has  been  started. 

Proposals  were  submitted  to  the  Government  offering  to  guarantee  the  supply  to 
Russia  of  an  equal  quantity  of  finished  leather 1  against  the  calfskins  exported  or  of 
boots  and  shoes  up  to  the  same  value.  Boots  and  shoes  are  greatly  needed  by  the 
city  population  of  Russia,  and  are  being  purchased  by  municipal  corporations  in  large 
quantities.  These  offers  were  not  entertained  by  the  authorities,  but  there  are  grounds 
for  believing  that  some  ^relaxation  of  the  existing  prohibition  will  yet  be  reached. 

CANADIAN  CHEMICALS  FOR  RUSSIA. 

In  chemicals  and  drugs  and  pharmaceutical  products  there  was  an  active  inquiry 
throughout  the  year  and  in  this  department  it  is  believed  that  Canadian  products  will 
yet  be  able  to  find  a  satisfactory  footing  in  this  market.  Exchange  difficulties  caused 
the  postponement  or  diversion  elsewhere  of  important  transactions. 

"The  same  difficulties  of  exchange  and'  transportation  have  been  practically  pro- 
hibitory in  regard  to  imports' of  most  goods  destined  for  the  civil  population.  Stocks 
of  every  conceivable"  article  have' been  long  ago  exhausted  and  are  only  being  replen- 
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ished  on  the  most  limited  scale  and  at  enormous  expense.  Neutral  countries  have 
been  in  a  favoured  position  as  'compared  with  the  British  Empire,  to  whom  products 
transit  to  Sweden  has  been  closed  to  all  practical  purposes,  so  that  the  parcel  post  ser- 
vice via  Vladivostok  with  its  necessary  limitations  has  offered  them  the  only  means 
of  transportation. 

Interest  in  Canada  as  a  source  of  supply  of  many  possible  articles  has  been  dis- 
couraged by  these  difficulties  but  I  have  every  hope  of  a  revival  of  interest  after  the 
war. 

TERMS  OF  PAYMENT. 

The  only  possible  market  of  Russia  open  to  Canada  now  is  the  Russian  Tar  East 
with  Vladivostok  as  the  chief  centre  and  a  good  many  inquiries  have  reached  me  in 
this  regard.  Complaints  have  come  to  hand,  however,  from  the  importing  houses  in 
Vladivostok  of  the  difficulty  in  getting  Canadian  firms  to  agree  to  the  terms  of  settle- 
ment, i.e.,  cash  against  documents  in  Vladivostok,  which  prove  acceptable  to  shippers 
in  other  countries.  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  some  kind  of  agreement  could  be 
reached  that  would  enable  Canadians  to  obtain  a  firm  foothold  in  that  market. 

RELYING  TOO  MUCH  ON  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Judging  by  the  inquiries  I  am  receiving  from  Canada  there  is  too  great  a  tendency 
with  Canadian  firms  to  rely  merely  on  correspondence  for  securing  business.  This 
course  in  a  general  way  is  quite  a  futile  proceeding.  As  I  have  repeatedly  pointed 
out  little  progress  can  be  made  in  this  market  without  a  personal  understanding  of 
the  situation  and  without  creating  a  selling  organization  founded  on  local  knowledge. 
It  is  absolutely  necessary  for  Canadian  firms  which  are  in  earnest  regarding  the 
Russian  market  to  send  over  responsible  representatives. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  the  question  of  winning  the  war  must  be  our  chief  pre- 
occupation in  Canada  and  that  this  will  interfere  for  the  present  in  many  instances 
with  such  a  course.  The  prolongation  of  the  war  makes  the  resumption  by  Germany 
of  her  old  activities  an  ever  remoter  possibility  and  the  way  will  be  rendered  easier  for 
the  entry  of  new  firms  and  for  the  formation  of  new  connections.  The  commercial 
and  financial  circles  in  Russia,  however,  are  looking  with  some  impatience  for  fuller 
proofs  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  allied  countries  .in  this  regard  and  the  matter  is 
one  which  we  shall  do  well  to  provide  for. 

POOLING  RUSSL\N  BUSINESS  ADVISED. 

Perhaps  the  best  advice  I  can  offer  to  Canadians  is  to  urge  again  this  practical 
consideration  upon  their  attention.  My  firm  belief  is  that  the  position  is  to  be  best 
met  so  far  as  Canada  is  concerned  by  the  grouping  of  like  or  correlated  industries 
interested  in  the  Russian  market,  and  of  frankly  pooling  Russian  business.  Under 
the  conditions  that  are  likely  to  exist  after  the  war  such  collective  or  co-operative 
effort  will  be  more  adapted  to  success,  than  by  the  old  part  of  individual  effort.  Again 
it  is  not  unreasonable  to  ask  that  Canadian  firms,  which  are  believed  to  have  made 
unusual  profits  during  the  war,  should  set  apart  a  portion  of  those  profits  as  a  fund 
for  investigating  possibilities  of  new  markets  including  that  of  Russia  and  for  form- 
ing necessary  connections  in  order  to  maintain  their  present  enlarged  output.  Prior 
to  the  war  Canada  was  a  terra  incognita  in  Russian  commercial  and  financial  circles. 
But  time  and  circumstances  are  working  a  change  and  the  evidence  of  Canada's  indus- 
trial strength  and  varied  production  is  receiving  generous  recognition  which  only 
require  to  be  supported  by  practical  work  on  the  spot  in  order  to  secure  substantial 
results.  Canada  with  her  new  capacities  and  new  spirit  of  self  reliance  will  find  in 
Russia  a  rich  field  for  her  newly  developed  energies.  But  manufacturing  ability  must 
receive  its  direction  from  well  informed  commercial  enterprise,  and  both  the  support 
of  far-sighted  and  patriotic  finance  and  carefully  matured  transportation  facilities. 
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FAVOURABLE  PROSPECT  FOR  CANADIAN  CANNED  GOODS  IN 
GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Mr.  Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  London,  in  his  latest 
report  says: — 

"  It  seems  a  favourable  opportunity  for  again  directing  attention  to  the  excellent 
prospects  which  should  await  the  coming  season's  pack  of  Canadian  canned  fruits  and 
vegetables  in  this  market. 

"  While  it  is  true  that  ordinary  commercial  transactions  are  substantially  reduced 
by  existing  import  restrictions,  upon  the  other  hand  the  virtual  prohibition  of  sources 
of  supply  outside  of  the  British  Empire  for  at  least  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
year,  obviously  gives  an  enormous  advantage  to  Canadian  goods,  while  the  avowed 
policy  of  the  Government  departments  and  that  important  body,  the  Army  Canteen 
Committee  (which  now  purchases  on  behalf  of  some  2,000  canteens)  to  give  alL  possible 
preference  to  the  products  of  the  Empire,  offers  opportunities  of  which  it  is  hoped 
Canadian  packers  will  take  that  full  advantage  of  which  they  were  so  unfortunately 
deprived  last  summer  owing  to  the  indiiferent  yield  of  so  many  vegetables  and  fruits. 

"  As  upon  previous  occasions,  and  only  last  year  when  import  restrictions  were 
first  introduced,  reports  dealing  with  the  various  aspects  of  the  canned  goods  trade  in 
this  country  have  been  published  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin,  upon  the  last  occasion  includ- 
ing the  views  of  the  principal  London  dealers,  it  is  unnecessary  to  cover  the  ground 
again. 

"  It  might  be  repeated,  however,  that  a  demand  for  Canadian  canned  tomatoes, 
peas  and  pears  has  resulted  from  the  dislocation  of  ordinary  sources  of  supply  effected 
by  the  war,  while  owing  largely  to  the  presence  of  the  Canadian  Expeditionary  Force 
and  their  families,  a  demand  has  been  created  for  goods  previously  very  little  used  in 
this  country,  such  as  baked  beans  and  sugar  corn. 

"  Many  of  the  principal  canned  goods  importers  in  London  and  elsewhere  have 
already  been  in  touch  with  some  of  the  Canadian  packers  of  canned  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, but  the  frequent  additional  inquiries  that  come  in  betoken  the  increased  interest 
which  is  being  evinced  in  Canada  as  a  source  of  supply,  and  while  ordinary  business 
transactions  are  temporarily  limited  by  the  difficulties  of  transportation  in  addition 
to  import  restrictions,  Canadian  packers,  with  proper  foresight  and  organization, 
should  be  able  to  secure,  and  in  certain  lines  permanently  retain,  trade  which  was 
previously  done  with  other  countries. 


THE  BORDEAUX  FAIR. 

Mr.  Philippe  Koy,  Canadian  Commissioner  General,  Paris,  writes  regarding  the 
holding  of  the  next  Samples  Fair  at  Bordeaux,  France,  from  the  1st  to  the  15th  Sep- 
tember, 1917. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  in  charge  urges  the  participation  of  Canadian 
manufacturers  and  producers  who  may  desire  to  send  exhibits  to  the  fair,  in  order  to 
follow  up  the  work  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commission  in  France  in  the  summer  of 
1916. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  space  available.  First:  stalls  or  counters,  4  metres 
square,  either  all  in  one  or  separated  by  partitions;  total  cost,  500  francs  per  stall. 
Second :  pavilion  space.    The  minimum  width  of  these  reservations  is  2  metres.  They 
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are  all  the  same  depth,  3  metres.  The  minimum  space  will  be  6  square  metres.  The 
price  is  50  francs  per  square  metre.  Third :  space  in  the  open ;  minimum,  12  square 
metres;  cost,  7  francs  per  square  metre. 

A  deposit  of  one-half  of  the  cost  of  the  total  space  required  must  be  made  on 
application-'  for'  reserv&tfio'ris;  •  the' ! balance,  to'  be  paid  -'on1  taking  possession'  arid  at  the 
latest  by  the  25th  August,  1917. 

Those  desiring  to  make  such  reservation  or  to  procure  further  information  respect- 
ing the  fair  may  do  so  through  Mr.'  Emile  Lacas,  11  St.  Sacrament  street,  Montreal, 
who  has  been  appointed  Agent  General  for  the  fair  in  Canada. 


RUSSIA  AFTER  THE  WAR. 

Russia,  because  of  her  need  to  realize  her  largest  assets,  which  are  her  raw 
materials, .  her  farming  and .  dairy  products,  will  from  that  point  of  view  incline  to 
stimulate  exports  of  these  things  after  the  war.  Her, great  need  of  development  will 
demand  immense  importations  of  .necessary  appliances  which  her  own  industry  cannot 
yet  provide,  to  say  nothing  of  manufactured  goods  for,  the .  needs  of  ordinary  life. 
Like  her  prototype  and  "  economic  double,"  America,  Russia  will  need  for  her  develop- 
ment the  use  of  foreign  capital.  But  at  the  same  time  she  will  wish  to  outgrow  as 
rapidly  as  possible  her  dependence  on  foreign  capital.  Hence  she  will  wish  to  stimu- 
late her  own  industries,  so  that  gradually  Russian  capital  may  displace  foreign;  and 
that  Russian  manufactures,  by  displacing  foreign,  may  give  her  an  increasingly 
favourable  trade  balance  with  respect;  to  those  from  whom  she  has  borrowed.  These 
purposes  may  seem  to  involve  some  inconsistencies  of  policy.  But  America  can 
understand  them  by  looking  back  at  her  own  development.  Russia  is  setting  out  on 
the  same  path.  She  will  always  be  a  great  buyer,  as  well  as  a  great  seller.  Russian- 
American  trade  should  be  even  greater  in  twenty  years  than  just  after  peace  comes. 
The  economics  of  the  two  countries  will  be  different,  but  they  need  not  be  hostile  to 
each  other.  The  difference  should  mean  not  antagonism,  but  adjustment. 


AMERICAN  SHOES  IN  MOSCOW. 

("  Russia") 

American  shoes  which  were  put  on  sale  in  Moscow  late  in  the  autumn,  seem  to 
have  made  a  good  impression.  The*  Journal '  of  the  All-Russian  Company  of  Tan- 
neries says  of  them :  "  Shoes  imported  from  America  have  appeared  on  the  market 
in  Moscow.  Some  firms  have  already  put  them  on  sale,  and  speak  very  highly  of 
them.  The  workmanship  of  the  shoes  seems  at  first  impression  to  be  rough,  but  the 
prices  (in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  price  of  footwear  has  risen  by  25  per  cent  in 
America),  plus  the  import  duty  and  cost  of  transportation  are  lower  by  two  or  three 
roubles  a  pair  ($1  to  $1.50)  than  current  Russian  prices.  One  is  forced  to  believe  that 
the  import  of  these  shoes  must;  increase  in  the  near  future,  ■  although,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  handicap  that  the  American  supplier  makes  it  a  con- 
dition that  a  third  of  the  cost  must  be  paid  in  cash  at  the  time  the  order  is  taken,  and 
the  balance  of  the  money  on  the  arrival  of  the  goods  at  Vladivostok." 
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CANADIAN  PRODUCE  PRICES  IN  UNITED  KINGDOM. 


The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  has  furnished  the  following  market 
quotations  for  Canadian  produce  for  the  week  ended  April  25,  1917 : — 

Cheese — 

.Bristol....:../   160/  162/   per  cwt. 

Liverpool   160/  162/ 

London   -  162/  " 

Glasgow  ...........   j...   -  ii 

Butter- 
Bristol   :•   —  '':±**-i  per  cwu. 

Liverpool    .-  -  n 

London   -  -  « 

Glasgow     -  -  n 

Bacon  (sides) — 

Bristol   136/  138/   per  cwt. 

Liverpool   -  138/  H 

London                                                  ,   136/  138/ 

Glasgow   -  138/ 

Bacon  (Cumberland  cut) — 

Bristol     -  -     per  cwt. 

Liverpool  :.   -  133/  n 

London   -  -  m 

Glasgow ......    :   -  133/  u 

Hams  (long  cut,  green) — 

Bristol   -  -     per  cwt. 

Liverpool   -  133/  „ 

London    126/  132/ 

Glasgow     -  -  ii 


THE  UTILIZATION  OF  OLD  TIN  CANS— THE  DE-TINNING  PROCESS. 

Numerous  inquiries  have  recently  been  received  by  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce  regarding  the  utilization  of  old  cans,  etc. 

In  a  country  like  Canada,  where  the  annual  consumption  of  canned  goods  is  very 
great,  the  enormous  number  of  old  tin  cans,  etc.,  going  to  waste  every  year  should  be 
permanently  utilized  if  possible. 

Mr.  Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  London,  England,  has  sent 
in  the  following  information  which  he  obtained  from  a  plant  in  England  successfully 
practising  such'  utilization. 

The  municipality  of  Hornsey,  England,  under  the  direction  of  the  borough  engi- 
neer and  surveyor,  Mr.  E.  J.  Lovegrove,  has  devised  a  practicable  and  profitable 
method  of  utilizing  the  empty  tins  which  form  part  of  the  refuse  brought  to  the  dust 
destructor. 

An  important  advantage  of  the  process  seems  to  be  that  it  can  be  carried  on,  with 
very  little  additional  expense,  by'  municipalities  which  maintain  ail  incinerator  for  the 
destruction  of  waste  material.  Its  chief  feature  is  a  special  furnace  for  the  treat- 
ment of  waste  tin  by  gases,  which  can  be  added  to  the  existing  plant  and  worked  in 
conjunction  therewith,  with'  only  a  trifling  additional  outlay  both  as  regards  fuel  and 
labour; 
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Mr.  Lovegrove  states  that  while  the  "  de-tinning,"  "  de-soldering  "  and  "  baling  n 
is  not  new,  the  novelty  in  the  process  adopted  in  the  district  of  Hornsey  is  that  the 
de-tinning  (that  is,  burning  the  tin  off  the  steel),  is  done  by  means  of  heat  from  waste 
flue  gases  on  their  passage  from  the  furnace  to  the  chimney,  thereby  reducing  the  cost 
of  a  separate  and  specially-fired  furnace.  As  adopted  by  the  Hornsey  town  council, 
the  process  involved  only  a  comparatively  nominal  capital  outlay  (under  £200),  the 
hydraulic  pressure  being  already  installed  at  the  works  in  connection  with  other 
machinery.  ...  ;   ; ......... 

The  process  is  protected  by  patent  in  England  and  rights  are  being  taken  out  for 
foreign  countries,  including  Canada. 

Below  is  submitted  a  memorandum  on  "  The  Utilization  of  Empty  Cans  "  received 
from  Mr.  Lovegrove : — 

"In  order  to  describe  the  process,  it  will  be  convenient  to  deal  with  a  typical  case 
of  100,000'  population. 

"  The  quantity  of  scrap  collected  from  the  house  refuse  at  the  furnaces,  which 
must  necessarily  vary  according  to  the  class  of  town  and  population,  is  about  200  tons 
per  annum,  which  may  be  divided  up  approximately  as  follows: — 

135  tons  tin. 
30    "     light  scrap. 
25    "     galvanized  scrap. 
10    "     enamel  scrap. 

Total .   .  .      200  " 


TIN  CANS. 

"  It  is"  not  attempted,  for  a  small  unit,  to  recover  the  tin,  as  the  process  has  not, 
to  the  writer's  knowledge,  yet  been  found  commercially  possible.  The  cans  are  there- 
fore de-tinned  by  heat. 

"  In  this  district  they  are  sorted  out.  on  the  top  of  the  delivery  platform  and 
dropped  into  a  furnace,  through  which  the  flue  gases  are  allowed  to  pass.  The  heat 
melts  off  the  solder  which  falls  into  a  collecting  trough. 

"  The  cans  are  then  removed  and  put  through  a  hydraulic  press  and  formed  into 
bales  about  2  feet  3  inches  by  15  inches  and  about  4  inches  deep. 

"  When  removed,  no  banding  is  necessary  as  the  bales  hold  together  in  such  a 
way  that  they  can  be  put  into  a  lorry  and  thence  taken  to  railway  trucks  for  delivery 
to  the  steel  works. 

"  The  solder  that  is  collected  in  the  trough  has  necessarily  a  certain  quantity  of 
dross  in  it,  from  which  it  has  to  be  separated  to  find  a  ready  market. 

"  The  light  scrap  is  merely  sorted  out  and  baled,  without  treatment  of  any  kind 
and  similarly  forwarded  to  the  steel  works. 

"  The  galvanized  scrap  is  baled  without  treatment  and  delivered  to  de-galvanizing 
works. 

"  The  enamelled  scrap  has  to  be  specially  treated  by  firms  dealing  in  such  material 
who  remove  the  enamel  and  recover  the  steel. 

"  Dealt  with  in  this  way,  the  recovered  metal  produces  a  revenue  in  this  district 
of  upwards  of  £200,  thus  doing  away  with  the  necessity  of  paying  for  the  cartage  of 
material  to  waste  tips  which  still  obtains  in  many  districts. 

"  The  plant  installed  at  Hornsey  by  the  adoption  of  the  above-mentioned  furnace 
in  connection  with  the  destructor  plant  has  rendered  possible  the  carrying  out  of  the 
work  as  part  of  the  depot  routine,  no  additional,  labour  having  been  employed. 

"  The  prices  obtained  however  are  somewhat  low  on  account  of  the  distance  of  the 
town  to  the  nearest  steel  works  (say  about  200  miles)  so  that  towns  more  fortunately 
situated  would  obtain  a  larger  revenue. 

"  It  will  be  noted  that  the  flue  gases  from  a  dust  destructor  are  used,  but  the  same 
principle  may  be  applied  to  the  waste  gases  from  any  furnace,  boiler  or  the  like  at 
works  where  there  is  a  large  output  of  waste  cans  to  be  dealt  with." 
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i   FUTURE  TRADE  WITH  ITALY. 

(Bulletin  of  the  British  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  Italy.) 

During  1916  commercial  exchanges  between  Great  Britain  and  Italy  were  brisk 
and  the  total  value  of  the  British  exports  to  Italy,  roughly,  double  the  pre-war  ones 
of  1913,  while  Italian  exports  to  Great  Britain  increased,  in  value,  by  some  50  per 
cent. 

With  regard  to  the  future,  the  following  remarks  contained  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  Morning  Post  by  Sig.  Giorgio  Boetto,  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  Turin,  are  interesting  and  might  be  taken  to  heart  by  many  of  our  manufacturers 
and  shippers,  viz. : — 

Little  by  little  Germany  was  invading  the  world  by  copying  everything  and  selling 
the  copied  articles  at  cheap  prices  and  on  liberal  terms.  What  has  English  trade  done  to 
stop  the  German  invasion  ?  Nothing.  English  manufacturers,  supported  by  the  persua- 
sion that  the  quality  of  their  products  was  greatly  superior  to  the  German  makes,  con- 
fined themselves  to  the  old  system  of  waiting  for  the  customers'  orders ;  in  plain  words 
they  said:  "  Our  products  are  the  best;  if  you  want  them,  you  must  come  here  with 
the  money  and  take  them  away."  Meanwhile  German  production  was  growing  better 
and  larger,  travellers  were  scattered  all  over  the  world,  agencies  and  depots  were 
established  in  every  country,  so  that  great  and  small  customers  were  put  in  a  position 
to  have  German  products  delivered,  packed  in  the  measurements  wanted  in  their 
country,  free  of  all  expenses  at  home,  and  to  be  paid  in  their  own  money  without  any 
trouble  of  tiresome  calculations.  In  my  experience  of  30  years  as  an  agent,  I  have 
always  remarked  that  the  key  of  the  German  trade  success  resided  in  the  liberal  con- 
ditions and  facilities  it  afforded  to  the  customer.  In  fact,  generally  speaking,  by  sell- 
ing free  of  all  expenses  at  the  railway  station  of  the  customer  you  can  sell  to  every- 
body ;  but  if  you  confine  yourself  to  sell  goods  "  delivered  in  England  and  paid  for  in 
English  money  "  you  can  sell  only  to  a  very  limited  number  of  firms.  Some  English 
makers  have  seen  the  danger  of  the  old  English  system,  and,  by  following  the  German 
one,  have  not  only  maintained  but  enlarged  their  position  in  Italy,  but  they  are  very 
few.  Why?  Simply  because  very  few  English  firms  know  Italy,  whilst,  on  the  con- 
trary, German  firms  knew  it  very  well  through  their  travellers  and  agents,  who  by 
being  in  continual  personal  touch  with  the  customers  were  able  to  report  regularly  on 
their  moral  and  financial  position.  During  the  war  customers  are  compelled  to  accept 
any  conditions,  but  after  the  war  things  will  be  at  the  same  point  if  English  makers 
do  not  adopt  the  system  that  has  opened  not  only  the  Italian,  but  all  the  markets  of 
the  world  (your  own  included)  to  the  Germans.  Certainly  confidence  has  also  its 
risks,  but  there  are  plenty  of  people  to  be  depended  on  also  in  Italy,  and  with  trusty 
agents  the  risk  is  greatly  lessened;  not  only  so,  but  a  ten-fold  sale  can  largely  counter- 
balance the  unavoidable  losses  that  are  inherent  to  all  trade.  And  if  confidence 
towards  Italy  proved  to  be  very  profitable  to  German  firms,  I  do  not  see  any  reason 
why  it  should  not  be  the  same  for  English  firms." 

In  fact,  the  Germans  and  Austrians  had  captured  the  Italian  market  by  superior 
trade  organization  and  their  willingness  to  grant  credit,  also  through  their  geo- 
graphical position,  freight  facilities  on  their  home  railways,  etc.  The  German  would 
make  "  anything  for  anybody,  anywhere/'  and  offered  it  on  terms  attractive  to  the 
buyer,  using  system  and  unity  of  purpose,  matching  organized  inferior  resources 
against  loose-jointed  superiority. 

There  was  a  constant  stream  of  commercial  travellers  from  Germany  and  Austria 
into  Italy.  Languages  are  among  the  most  potent  weapons  in  the  German  export- 
trade  organization.    No  German  firm  thinks  of  sending  an  agent  to  Russia  who  does 
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not  speak  Russian  or  to  Italy  one  who  does  not  know  Italian.  One  advantage  of  hav- 
ing a  commercial  traveller  on  the  road  is  that  outstanding  accounts  are  more  easily 
collected;  provincial  traders  in  a  small  way  of  business  usually  expect  90  to  120  days' 
credit,  and  when  in  arrears  they  are  much  more  likely  to  pay  attention  to  a  personal 
demand  for  payment  than,  to  an  application  by  post.  ..    >  '.  • 

In  addition  we  have  over  and  again  emphasized  the  importance  of  having  cata- 
logues and  other  printed  matter  in  Italian,  metric -weights  and  measures,  and  decimal 
coinage. 

British  exports  to  Italy  in  1916  showed  a  very\encouragirig  advance  over  1915, 
although  much  thereof  is  due' to  military  supplies  and  to  coal,'  and  also  to  increased 
values  and  exchange;  but  there  is  good  ground  for  asserting  that' many  British  lines 
are  in  far  greater  request  than  they  were  previously,  and  that  a  number  of  British 
firms  are  already  doing  a  not  Unimportant  trade  in  what  was  before  an  unknown  mar- 
ket to  them.  That  they  will  reap  the' full  benefit  of 1  then*  enterprise  when  the  war  is 
over  is  a  foregone  conclusion.  What  is  especially  required  is  careful  organization 
for  trade  expansion  after  the  war;  the  trade  banks  are  in  being  or  are  promised,  while 
for  the  rest  it  remains  with  British  merchants '  and  manufacturers  to  exercise  perse- 
verance and  adaptability  if  they  have  the  desire  "to  emulate  German  pre-war  success 
in  the  Italian  market,  the  demands  of  which  at  present  British  traders  are  not  able  to 
cope  with  in  many  instances.  Buyers  in  Italy  understand  this  perfectly  well ;  all  they 
want  is  assurance  and  evidence  that  British  merchants  are  determined  to  bid  for  the 
trade  when 'the  war  is  over  and  that  they  are  able  to  supply  substitutes  for  the  goods 
previously  obtained  from  the  Central  Powers,  and  this  is  the  task  that  must  be  per- 
formed without  delay.  Already,  enterprising  firms  are  securing  a  portion  of  this  new 
trade,  despite  serious  obstacles,  and  are  laying  the  foundations  'for  more  active  opera- 
tions when  peace  is  concluded. 

We  hope  these  considerations  will  encourage  many  more  British  firms  to  start  or 
intensify  business  with  Italy,  even  if,  under  the  present  difficult  circumstances,  they 
may  be  in  a  position  to  send  only  very  small  quantities  of  their  goods  which  they 
would  otherwise  be  delivering  to  clients  elsewhere. 


SHIP  LABOURERS'  STRIKE  IN  HAVANA. 

The  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Havana,  Cuba,  under  date  of  May  18,  writes  as 
follows : — 

For  three  days  the  shipping  business  of  the  port  of  Havana  has  been  completely 
paralyzed  because  of  a  strike  which  commenced  on  Wednesday,  May  16,  of  all  the  ship 
labourers  in  Havana. 

A  number  of  vessels  have  been  in  the  harbour  for  three  and  four  days  without 
being  able  to  get  any  of  their -cargo  discharged,  and  a  number  of  the  passenger  and 
freight  steamers  sailing  on  schedule  time  were  obliged  to  leave  Havana  without  taking 
any  freight. 

It  is  reported  this  morning  that  a  number  of  the  steamship  companies  have  can- 
celled sailings  to  Havana  until  the  strike  is  settled. 

Canadian  shippers  have  considerable  cargo  on  steamers  now  lying  in  the  harbour 
and  they  also  have  quite  a  quantity  booked  for  sailings  this  week  from  Boston  and 
New  York  for  Havana.  As  a  large  part  of  these  are  perishable  goods,  a  delay  in 
delivering  may  result  in  heavy  'losses  for  the  shippers. 

Every  effort  is  being  made  by  the  Government,  as  well  as  by  the  business  men  of 
the  city,  to  effect' a  settlement.  - 
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CUBAN  HAEKET  CONDITIONS. 

The  following  reports  of  prices  ruling  at  the  -Havana  Produce  Exchange  for  the 
week  ended  May  25,  1917,  have  been  furnished  by.  ]\lr;  Enrique  ,R.  Margarite,  S.  en  .C, 
66  San  Ignacio  street,  Havana: — 

FISH  IN"  DRUMS.  ' 

Importation — 

May  22,.  ss.  Esperanza,  50  drums.  .-■  ,\      ...  .  .  .. 

In  consequence  of  the  fact  that  all  labourers  from  the  local  wharves  went  on 
strike,  it  has  been  impossible  to  unload  the  cargoes  brought  by  several  boats  since 
last  week  and,  therefore,  almost  no  business  has  been  made  on  fish  in  drums  until 
to-day.  These  troubles  were  settled  yesterday  and  the  work  has  been  resumed.  We 
quote  codfish  at  10,  haddock  at  10  and  hake  at  9.25  cents  per  pound. 

•    .         •     CODFISH  IN  CASES. 

Importation- 
May  16,  ss.  Havana,  150  cases  from  New  York. 
"     21,  ss.  -Chalmette,.  .860  cases  from  New  Qrlearxs.-  -      .•     >•■  : 

"     22,  ss.  Esperanza,  175  cases  from  New  York. 
23,  ss.  Saratoga,  338  cases  from  New  York. 

The  market  for  codfish  in  cases  remains  unchanged.  While  a  light  demand  was 
in  evidence  during  the  week  sales  have  been  effected  as  usual,  but  due  to  the  new 
complication  just  referred  to,  it  was  impossible  to  use  the  goods  at  the  wharves  and, 
therefore,  the  movement  in  this  line  can  be  considered  of  no  importance  at  all.  We 
quote  from  $14  to  $r7  per  case  for  that  from  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

HERRINGS. 

With  a  light  demand  prevailing,  we  quote  bloaters  at  $1.60  per  large  box. 

GOUDA  CHEESE. 

The  market  continues 'without  supplies  of  Gouda  cheese  from  Holland,  but  a 
similar  sort  produced  in  the  United  States  is  sold  at  34  to  50  cents  per  pound. 

potatoes. 

Importation:  ~No  arrivals. 

We  have  had  no  receipt  this  week  and  as  the  •  stocks '  available  are  anything  but 
heavy,  the  prices  ' advanced  again.  We  can  quote  at  ' $9.50  per  barrel  and  at  '6$  cents 
per  pound  for  those  imported  in  bags. 

exchanges. 

New  York,  s/d.  at  one-eighth  per  cent  premium. 
London,  s/d.  at  $4.T7|  per  £.  : 
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THE  NEW  FACTORY  LAW  IN  JAPAN. 

Mr.  E.  F.  Crowe,  Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Yokohama,  has  sent  in 
the  following  from  the  Japan  Times: — 

THE  NEW  FACTORY  LAW  PROVES.  A  BOON  TO  ALL.     IN  SPITE  OF  ITS  DEFECTS,  THE  NEW  MEASURE 
HELPS  PRODUCTION  AND  IS  AN  AID  TO  HEALTH. 

An  editorial  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Jitsugyo  no  Nihon  reviews  the  effect  of  the 
factory  law  which  came  into  force  on  September  1,  1916,  and  says  that  although  it 
contains  many  defects  its  enforcement  has  effected  many  improvements  in  factory 
conditions. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  is  now  investigating  the  matter, 
and  within  a  short  time  a  full  report  covering  the  entire  country  will  be  published. 
As  the  law  provides  that  employers  may  be  held  responsible  for  the  relief  and  support 
of  workers  contracting  tuberculosis,  many  such  workers  have  been  discharged,  and 
have  found  themselves  without  means  of  support.  But  this  state  of  affairs  is  only 
temporary,  and  the  general  effect  of  the  law  has  been  advantageous  both  to  employer 
and  employee. 

The  editor  of  the  magazine  gives  the  following  actual  cases  to  prove  the  benefit 
secured : — 

1.  A  silk  weaving  factory.  The  statistics  of  one  factory  using  twenty-five  (foot- 
operated)  machines  show  that  before  the  enforcement  of  the  law  the  employees  worked 
sixteen  hours  a  day,  but  since  last  September  they  have  worked  only  fourteen  hours 
a  day.  The  output,  however,  in  four  months  from  September  to  December  was  664 
pieces,  while  the  output  of  the  same  period  the  year  before  was  only  589  pieces,  show- 
ing an  increase  of  75  pieces,  despite  the  shortening  of  the  working  hours  by  two  hours 
a  day.  The  daily  output  after  the  enforcement  of  the  law  was  5-82  pieces,  as  com- 
pared with  5-08  before  September,  and  the  productive  power  of  the  workmen  per  hour 
increased  from  -35  piece  to  -45  piece. 

2.  The  Moohid'a  filature  factory,  Kanagawa :  The  figures  covering  the  first  eight 
months  of  1916  show  that  with  4,319  workmen  employed  sixteen  hours  a  day,  the  aver- 
age monthly  output  was  1,376  kin,  but  the  statistics  of  the  four  months  after  the 
enforcement  of  the  law,  prove  that  with  5,977  workmen  employed  fourteen  hours  a 
day,  the  average  monthly  output  was  2,765  kin.  The  average  monthly  output  of  the 
workmen  increased  from  -31  kin  to  -46  kin. 

3.  A  flax  braid  weaving  factory:  In  this  factory  the  total  output  decreased  on 
account  of  the  shortening  of  the  working  hours,  but  strange  to  say,  the  hourly  pro- 
duction of  each  workman  has  greatly  increased.  In  this  factory,  before  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  law,  the  working  hours  were  fifteen  a  day,  but  as  workers  were  given  an 
interval  of  an  hour  and  a  half,  the  actual  working  hours  were  13£.  Since  last  Septem- 
ber the  working  hours  were  reduced  to  twelve,  and  deduction  a  rest  of  one  hour,  the 
actual  hours  of  work  have  been  eleven  a  day.  In  August,  with  824  men,  the  output 
was  14,873  pieces,  while  in  September,  with  853  men,  the  output  was  14,697  pieces, 
showing  a  decrease  of  176  pieces.  But  the  productive  power  per  hour  of  the  workmen 
was  increased  from  1-34  to  1-57  pieces,  although  the  daily  output  was  decreased  from 
18-05  to  17-23  pieces.  This  decrease  is  caused  by  the  shortening  of  two  hours  and  a 
half  every  day  but  as  the  hourly  output  of  the  workmen  has  increased  if  the  factory 
were  to  work  thirty  minutes  more  than  at  the  present,  the  total  output  would  be  as 
large  as  before  the  enforcement  of  the  law. 

4.  A  flax-thread  factory:  This  factory  worked  employees  for  twelve  hours  a  day 
even  before  tbe  enforcement  of  the  law,  and  no  change  was  made.    Formerly  the  men 
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were  paid  by  the  day,  but  since  last  September  they  were  paid  by  the  piece  and  as  the 
result  the  output  of  the  men  increased  from  1  kan  16-2  momme  to  1  kan  261  momme 
per  day.  In  this  factory  the  men  often  work  two  hours  overtime  when  necessary,  and 
for  the  additional  hours  are  paid  fifty  per  cent  extra.  But  the  statistics  of  the  factory 
show  that  while  the  hourly  capacity  per  man  during  ordinary  working  hours  was  115 
momme,  the  output  during  one  hour  of  overtime  was  only  112 -32  momme.  This 
showed  that  in  spite  of  an  increased  wage,  the  workmen  are  unable  to  produce  as 
much  in  the  hours  worked  overtime. 

The  editor  of  the  magazine  says  that  judging  from  the  above  examples  the  proper 
reduction  of  working  hours  will  increase  the  productive  power  of  the  workmen  and 
factory.  Many  employees  thought  that  the  shortening  of  hours  would  produce  a 
decrease  in  output,  but  the  contrary  has  been  the  case.  On  the  other  hand,  unreason- 
able shortening  of  working  hours  would  cause  a  decrease  of  output.  The  shortening 
of  the  working  hours  effected  by  the  factory  law  has  had  good  results  for  both  employers 
and  employees. 

In  developing  the  productive  power  of  the  workmen  and  factory,  the  writer  states 
that  it  is  further  necessary  to  give  humane  treatment  to  the  workmen.  Good  fellow- 
ship and  friendly  relations  established  among  the  workmen,  as  well  as  between  the 
employers  and  employees  have  an  excellent  effect  on  the  men  of  the  factory. 

There  are  more  than  twenty  thousand  factories  in  the  country  wThich  do  not  come 
under  the  factory  law,  as  they  employ  less  than  fifteen  workmen.  The  writer  believes, 
however,  that  conditions  in  these  small  factories  are  usually  so  bad  that  proper  super- 
intendence is  necessary.  They  are  exempted  from  the  law  merely  on  account  of  the 
difficulty  of  regulating  their  operations.  He  warns  the  owners  of  small  factories  that 
the  welfare  of  the  workmen  directly  concerns  the  employer's  business,  and  although 
employers  are  not  compelled  by  law  to  give  better  treatment  to  the  workmen,  they  will 
find  it  to  their  advantage  to  treat  their  employees  with  more  consideration  and  make 
the  conditions  of  the  factory  more  comfortable  and  healthy. 


CURRENT  EVENTS  OF  INTEREST  IN  CHILE  AND  ARGENTINA. 

The  following  notes  on  commercial  conditions  in  Chile  and  Argentina  have  been 
contributed  by  Mr.  George  Mallett,  of  Valparaiso,  Chile,  under  date  of  April  23, 
1917 :  - 

CHILE. 

New  Sale  of  Nitrate  Fields. 

The  Minister  of  Finance  of  Chile  has  just  issued  a  decree,  ordering  the  sale  by 
auction  in  Santiago,  on  September  10  next  and  following  clays,  of  a  considerable 
section  of  nitrate-bearing  grounds,  comprising  some  sixteen  valuable  lots. 

The  conditions  of  sale  fixed  by  the  minister  are  as  follows : — 

1.  The  intending  purchaser  must  produce  a.  deposit  note  to  the  amount  of  10  per 
cent  of  the  minimum  value  of  the  lot,  payable  to  the  order  of  the  Director  of  the 
Treasury,  which  will  be  returned  in  the  event  of  non-purchase. 

2.  The  purchase  money  to  be  paid  in  Chilean  gold,  or  its  equivalent  value  in 
drafts  on  London  or  Xew  York,  one-half  within  fifteen  days  of  the  sale,  and  the 
balance  within  twelve  months  from  date,  subject  to  6  per  cent  interest  p/a. 

3.  The  lands  sold  and  not  totally  paid  for  will  remain  in  mortgage  to  the  Govern- 
ment until  completion  of  payment. 

The  reserve  price  fixed  by  the  Government  averages,  more  or  less,  25  cents  per 
metrical  quintal  (Chilean  gold)  according  to  lot  and  situation. 
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A  sale  took  place  last  week  in  which  eleven  out  of  fourteen  lots  were  sold,  realiz- 
ing a  total  of  $7,071,698.09  Chilean  gold. 

The  money  obtained  from  this  sale  will  be  spent  on  the  construction  of  the  rail- 
way from  Pintados  to  Iquique  and  on  the  water  supply  to  Iquique  and  to  Pisagua. 


Tenders  Invited. 

The  Chilean  Naval  Authorities  invite  tenders  for  the  supply  of  a  number  of 
special  articles,  "  spares  "  and  materials  for  the  repairs  to  the  ships  in  the  naval  base 
at  Talcahuano.    Tenders  to  be  opened  July  13  next. 

Tenders  are  also  invited  for  the  supply  of  31,000  kilos,  of  yellow  bar-soap,  and 
2,000  wool  mattresses. 

Government  Buildings. 

The  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  has  commissioned  Mr.  Frederic  Tonkin  to 
study  in  England  and  North  America,  the  elements  of  building  construction  applic- 
able to  Government  edifices. 

Agricultural  Production. 

The  official  statistics  give  the  following  data  re  last  year's  harvest  in  Chile: — 

Gathered  In  Reserve 

Between  Tacna  for 
and  Chiloe.  Consumption. 


White  wheat  metrical  quintals.        4,739,174  1,299,006 

Candeal  wheat   "  431,799  136,826 

Centeno  wheat   "  47,063  8,024 

Beans   "  511,342  125,387 

Peas   "  99,940  42,637 

Garbanzas   (chick  peas)   14,584  4,470 

Lentils   *'  13,768  3,593 

Potatoes   "  2,597,964  952,626 


Copper  Production,  1916. 

This  has  exceeded  by  20,000  tons  the  output  of  1915. 
Net  results  of  1916  :— 

Grade 

Tons  gross.  Percent.    Fine  Copper  (tons). 

Bars..                                                                 58,468  99*07  57,924 

Regulus                                                                8,572  50*10  4,295 

Ore                                                                  53,716  17*14  9,211 


71,430 


To  this  has  to  be  added  about  1,000  tons,  which  was  still  awaiting  exportation  on 
December  31,  but  which  belongs  to  the  production  of  1916,  making  a  total  for  the  year 
of  72,430  tons. 

Nitrate  Production,  April  1-15,  1917. 

The  published  report  of  the  Nitrate  Association  gives  the  following  data  re  expor- 
tation during  the  first  half  of  April: — 

Quintals. 

To  Europe  despatched  and  loading.  1,211,944 

United  States   (east  coast)   "  "  1,611,427 

San  Francisco   "  "  235,200 

Honolulu   "  "  61,410 

Japan   "  -  123,000 

Peru  despatched  and  loading.  110 

The  coast  :   300 

3,243,391 

Awaiting  orders  for  shipment   1,160,952 
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Marble  Industry. 

It  is  reported  from  Vallenar,  that  Sr.  Miguel  Rivera,  the  owner  of  rich  marble 
quarries  in  that  region,  has  just  installed  a  new  modern  machinery  plant,  and  has. 
already  discovered  rich  beds  of  splendid  stuff,  of  unmistakable  value. 

El  Mercurio  to-day  announces  the  discovery  of  valuable  deposits  in  Cambrian 
Island,  Patagonia  (south  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan)  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  various, 
other  mineral  products. 

As  a  result  of  investigations,  a  movement  is  started  in  Punta  Arenas,  for  the  for- 
mation of  a  company  to  exploit  marble  quarries,  manufacture  cements,  limes,  etc. 

Cotton  Cultivation. 

Mr.  Eduardo  A.  Simmondsen  SchafTer  has  been  commissioned  by  the  Chilean 
government  to  study  in  Peru  the  cultivation  of  cotton. 

Tin. 

The  American  Smelting  Company  has  just  exported  from  Bolivia  their  first  bars; 
of  tin  with  a  grade  of  99  per  cent  pure  metal. 

The  P.S.N.C.  have  notified  the  public  that  in  view  of  the  prohibition  by  H.B. 
Ms.  Government  of  the  transport  of  tin,  no  more  can  be  shipped  until  further  notice- 

Shipping. 

It  is  announced  here  that  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  proposes  to 
established  a  new  fortnightly  service  of  steamers  between  New  York  and  Valparaiso. 

The  first  steamer  of  the  Andes  Copper  Company,  the  Potrerilles,  is  on  her  maiden 
voyage  south  of  Chile,  loading  lumber  for  the  mines. 

Very  considerable  losses  have  been  sustained  on  the  coast  during  the  last  fort- 
night, owing  to  a  maritime  strike  which  caused  a  complete  paralysis  of  all  loading 
and  unloading,  especially  in  Antofagasta  and  for  the  past  week  in  Valparaiso.  Hap- 
pily this  terminated  yesterday. 

ARGENTINA. 

Wheat  Exportation. 

To-day's  editions  of  the  Mercurio  and  Union,  of  Valparaiso,  and  the  Diario,  of 
Santiago,  publish  telegrams  from  Buenos  Aires,  stating  that  acceding  to  the  strenuous 
negotiations  of  the  British  and  French  Ministers,  the  Argentine  Government  have 
decided  to  grant  permission,  to  export  for  the  benefit  of  the  Allies,  18,000  tons  of  wheat 
and  20,000  tons  of  flour  on  condition  that  20,000  tons  of  wheat  will  be  supplied  by- 
Canada  from  the  next  harvest. 

A  Havas  telegram  qualifies  the  statement  by  explaining  that  the  permit  is  simply 
the  discharging  of  the  obligations  which  had  been  made  prior  to  the  passing  of  the 
prohibitory  decree. 

Maize. 

The  following  article  is  translated  from  the  current  issue  of  La  Revista  Com- 
mercial : — 

Loss  of  the  Maize  Crop  in  Argentina. 

"  The  opinion  is  gaining  ground  that  the  maize  crop  is  threatened  with  the  same 
disastrous  misfortune,  which  in  the  current  season  fell  upon  the  wheat  crop.  This 
gloomy  augury  is  now  being  ratified  by  the  official  prognostication  of  the  maize  har- 
vest, which  announces  that  one-half  of  the  sowing  was  completely  lost,  inasmuch  that 
the  total  possible  expectation  is  a  matter  of  1,500,000  tons,  which  is  barely  sufficient, 
for  internal  consumption." 
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"  As  antecedents  of  some  importance,  it  is  convenient  to  remember  that  the  early- 
drought  in  the  maize  region  impeded  the  planting  at  its  proper  season  in  the  most 
important  maize  fields  of  the  Kepublic,  and  that  in  those  which  were  planted,  the 
absolute  lack  of  moisture  prevented  the  germination  of  the  seed,  causing  thereby  a 
serious  delay  in  development." 

"  A  large  quantity  of  the  early  maize  fields  were  totally  cleared  by  the  locusts,  or 
burnt  up  by  the  sun." 

"  Many  licensed  fields  which  were  lost  or  considered  hopeless  from  the  drought 
were  ploughed  and  replanted  in  maize." 

"  The  following  illustration  will  show  the  hectares  lost,  and  those  which  remain 
harvestable  " : — 


Official 

Hectares 

Provinces  and  Territories — 

Hectares.  . 

Lost  totally. 

Harvestable. 

Buenos  Aires  

....  1,405,470 

300,000 

1,105,477 

Santa  Fe  

.  .    .  .  1,250,500 

700,000 

550,000 

Cordoba  

.  .    .  .  570,000 

220,00-0 

350,000 

Entre  Rios  

.  .    .  .  84,000 

54,000 

30,000 

Pampa  

.  .    .  .  29,60*0 

18,600 

11,000 

.  .    .  .  290,0'0a 

35,000 

255,000 

Totals  

.  .    .  .  3,629,570 

1,328,100 

2,301,470 

CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONER  AT  MILAN,  ITALY. 

Word  has  been  received  that  Mr.  McLeod  Clarke,  B.A.,  recently  appointed 
Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Milan,  Italy,  arrived  at  his  destination  on  May  the 
27th  and  is  now  actively  engaged  in  the  interests  of  Canadian  trade  in  Italy. 


GOVERNMENT  NOTICES  AFFECTING  TRADE. 

BRITISH  WEST  INDIES. 

Grenada. 

A  cable  has  been  received  from  the  British  West  Indies  announcing  that  the 
following  articles  are  prohibited  from  being  imported  into  Grenada  from  the  25th 

May : — 

Carriages,  carts,  wagons  (except  spare  parts),  including  bicycles,  tricycles,  motor- 
cycles and  motor-cars,  but  excluding  motor-ploughs  and  trucks  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses; clocks,  confectionery,  jams,  jellies,  musical  instruments,  perfumery,  pictures, 
furniture,  jewellery,  sparkling  wines,  liqueurs,  silken  goods,  guns,  rifles,  ammunition, 
electrical  apparatus. 

NOTES  ON  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

TRADE  DESCRIPTIONS  ON  EXPORTS  TO  AUSTRALIA. 

(The  British  Export  Gazette.) 

Some  shippers  are  still  extremely  lax  in  following  out  the  Australian  Govern- 
ment's requirements  in  regard  to  trade  descriptions  of  goods  imported.  The  Common- 
wealth customs  are  very  strict  on  this  matter,  and  do  not  scruple  to  enforce  the  full 
penalties  in  case  of  contravention.  The  nature,  number,  quantity,  quality,  purity, 
class  grade,  measure,  gauge,  size  or  weight  of  the  goods  must  be  entered,  as  the  case 
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may  be,  on  a  label  or  brand  affixed  in  a  prominent  position  and  in  as  permanent  a  man- 
ner as  practicable  to  the  goods,  or  where  affixture  to  the  goods  is  impracticable  to  the 
coverings  containing  the  goods.  Legible  characters  must  be  used,  and  not  only  a  true 
description  given,  but  the  name  of  the  country  or  place  in  which  the  goods  were  pro- 
duced; and  in  cases  of  weight  or  quantity,  it  must  be  specified  whether  such  weight 
or  quantity  is  gross  or  net.  The  articles  which  come  under  these  provisions  are  articles 
of  food  or  drink,  or  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  food  or  drink,  medicines 
and  medicinal  preparations,  manures,  apparel,  boots  and  shoes,  and  the  materials  from 
which  they  are  manufactured,  jewellery,  and  agricultural  seeds  and  plants. 

MARKET  FOR  BOOTS.  AND  SHOES  IN  ECUADOR. 

(Special  Agent  Ii.  G.  Broclc,  Lima,  Peru,  United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 

Conditions  in  Ecuador  are  stable  at  the  present  time,  and  in  spite  of  the  depress- 
ing influence  of  a  recent  governmental  regulation,  merchants  stated  that  the  shoe 
business  was  enjoying  the  most  prosperous  period  in  many  years.  The  regulation 
referred  to  has  to  do  principally  with  the  entrance  of  imports,  and  makes  it  impera- 
tive to  clear  all  shipments  within  ten  days  after  the  arrival  of  goods,  under  penalty 
of  confiscation  and  sale  at  public  auction.  This  ruling  especially  affects  the  smaller 
dealers,  many  of  whom  have  been  accustomed  to  leave  the  greater  part  of  a  shipment 
in  the  custom  house,  removing  small  quantities  at  a  time  as  needed  and  consequently 
distributing  their  payments  of  duty  over  a  number  of  weeks.  Some  features  of  the 
regulation  have  been  temporarily  suspended  upon  the  urgent  request  of  a  committee 
of  prominent  business  men,  but  for  the  time  being  importers  in  all  lines  are  placing 
orders  cautiously. 

Purchasing  Power  and  Cost  of  Living. 

The  population  of  Ecuador  is  estimated  at  1,500,000.  Three-quarters  of  this  total 
are  Indians  and  mestizos,  most  of  whom  go  barefooted  for  twelve  months  in  the  year, 
and  the  per  capita  purchasing  power  of  the  country  is  very  small.  The  Republic  has 
been  affected  by  the  world-wide  increase  in  the  cost  of  living,  and  there  has  also  been 
an  increase  in  the  rate  of  exchange,  which  has  added  20  per  cent  to  the  cost  of  all 
imported  articles.  It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  living  in  Guayaquil  and  Quito,  the 
most  important  cities,  has  advanced  33ij  per  cent.  In  the  interior  towns  the  natives, 
who  do  not  use  imported  goods,  have  not  felt  so  great  an  increase.  Wages  have  risen 
somewhat  in  proportion  to  the  cost  of  living,  but  they  are  still  extremely  low.  For 
example,  an  ordinary  farm  hand  who  formerly  received  10  cents  gold  a  day  now 
receives  15.  Railway  labourers  who  for  many  years  were  paid  at  the  rate  of  25  cents 
a  day  now  earn  35  and  in  some  instances  40  cents.  In  the  capital,  Quito,  the  city 
government  pays  the  men  working  in  the  streets  70  cents  silver  per  day,  equivalent 
to  24  cents  gold.  Printers  are  paid  $25  to  $30  a  month.  Wages  in  Guayaquil  are 
somewhat  higher.  In  1916  the  Ecuadorian  Congress  passed  a  law  limiting  a  day's 
work  to  eight  hours. 

The  upper  classes  in  the  principal  cities  are  well-to-do  and  are  becoming  increas- 
ingly good  customers  for  American-made  shoes.  In  addition  there  is  a  small  foreign 
colony,  made  up  principally  of  diplomatic  and  consular  officers,  employees  of  steam- 
ship, cable  and  mining  companies,  and  representatives  of  American  and  continental 
business  houses.  A  conservative  estimate  of  the  number  of  people  who  may  be  con- 
sidered as  potential  customers  for  imported  footwear  is  150,000. 

Large  Domestic  Shoe  Industry. 

Although  Ecuador  is  mostly  devoted  to  agricultural  and  allied  pursuits  it  has 
made  considerable  progress  along  industrial  lines  in  the  establishment  of  textile  mills 
and  shoe  shops.  Over  half  of  the  shoes  worn  in  the  Republic  are  locally  made.  In 
both  Guayaquil  and  Quito  there  are  a  large  number  of  small  custom  shops  where 
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shoes  are  made  by  hand,  to  order  or  in  quantities,  and  every  town  in  the  country  has 
at  least  one  native  shoemaker.  In  Guayaquil  there  is  located  a  shoe  factory,  capital- 
ized at  $200,000,  equipped  with  modern  American  machinery  and  managed  by  an 
American  superintendent.  At  present  the  production  of  this  factory  averages  150 
dozen  pairs  per  week,  almost  equally  divided  between  men's  and  women's  shoes. 
There  are  employed  120  men  at  an  average  wage  of  $1  per  day  and  the  thirty  women 
in  the  stitching  and  finishing  rooms  earn  about  $0.70  a  day.  Working  hours  are  from 
7  to  11  and  1  to  5,  and  thus  far  the  factory  has  experienced  no  strikes  or  labour 
troubles.  •  Forty  per  cent  of  the  output  of  men's  shoes  are  Goodyear  welts  and 
approximately  701  per  cent  of  the  women's  shoes  are  McKay  sewed. 


Output  and  Distribution — Leather  Supply — Shoes  for  Army. 

The  output  of  the  factory  is  gradually  being  increased  and  the  shoes  produced, 
although  not  comparing  in  style,  fitting  qualities  or  wearing  qualities  with  the  better 
grades  of  American-made  shoes,  nevertheless  find  a  ready  sale  among  the  shoe-wear- 
ing natives,  most  of  whom  are  unable  to  pay  more  than  $5  for  a  pair  of  men's  shoes 
or  $4  for  a  pair  of  women's  shoes.  The  company  maintains  a  retail  store  in  Guaya- 
quil where  only  its  own  shoes  are  sold,  and  this  store  is  one  of  the  busiest  in  the  city. 
Distribution  is  effected  extensively  throughout  the  country  by  the  travelling  salesmen 
of  a  jobbing  house  in  Guayaquil,  which  disposes  each  year  of  the  entire  factory  out- 
put except  what  is  sold  in  the  company's  store  at  Guayaquil. 

Sole  leather  is  obtained  from  four  local  tanneries.  Box-calf  vici,  patent  and 
Russian  calf  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  upper  leathers  used,  and  at  the  present  time 
these  are  all  being  imported  from  the  United  States.  Before  the  war  a  certain 
amount  was  purchased  in  Germany  and  Spain.  Waxes,  cements,  polishes,  dressings, 
buttons,  nails,  counters,  dies,  lasts,  shanks,  welting,  and  other  supplies  are  all  pur- 
chased in  the  United  States.  In  1914  the  United  States  furnished  to  the  factory 
upper  leathers  and  findings  valued  at  $92,728. 

In  addition  to  supplying  shoes  for  the  civilian  trade,  the  local  factory  has  supplied 
the  footwear  for  the  Ecuadorian  army  for  a  number  of  years.  There  are  approximately 
13,000  men  in  the  service  at  the  present  time,  each  of  whom  requires  about  two  pairs 
of  shoes  annually. 

Share  of  United  States  in  Shoe  Trade. 

m 

Although  the  output  of  domestic-made  shoes  is  large,  these  cannot  be  said  to 
compete  seriously  with  imported  shoes,  for  which  there  will  always  be  a  considerable 
market  in  Ecuador.  For  many  years  American-made  shoes  have  made  up  the  bulk 
of  the  shoe  imports.  In  1914,  for  example,  they  composed  80  per  cent  of  the  total 
value.  Spanish  shoes  also  were  popular  until  the  rise  in  ocean  freight  rates  occa- 
sioned by  the  war  virtually  eliminated  this  competition.  During  the  few  years 
immediately  preceding  the  beginning  of  hostilities  Germany  considerably  increased 
its  export  of  leather  shoes  to  this  market,  and  in  1912  its  sales  amounted  to  20  per 
cent  of  the  total  imports.  Less  than  $1,000  worth  of  felt  or  rubber  footwear  is  con- 
sumed in  the  Republic,  the  United  States  furnishing  the  greatest  percentage  of  the 
latter  and  Germany  of  the  former. 

Since  the  customs  tariff  of  Ecuador  contains  specific  rates  of  duty,  the  values 
recorded  in  the  statistics  are  declared,  values  apparently  based,  as  a  rule,  on  consular 
invoices.  A  comparison  of  the  import  statistics  of  Ecuador  with  the  returns  of  the 
exports  to  -Ecuador  shown  in  the  statistics  of  the  United  States  shows  that  the  figures 
agree  rather  closely.  The  following  table,  therefore,  for  which  the  figures  were  obtained 
from  the  Boletin  Estadistico,  the  official  Ecuadorian  statistical  publication,  shows 
accurately  the  extent  of  the  import  market  and  the  share  held  by  the  United  States 
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from  1910  to  1914.  No  distinction  is  made  in  the  official  statistics  between  men's  and 
women's  shoes,  etc.,  all  leather  shoes  being  grouped  under  one  heading: — 


Countries — 

1910. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

|  6,lbi 

$  1,925 

$  o,9^8 

$ ,  1,835 

.  .    .  .  7,576 

8,106 

22,103 

10,327 

7,092 

.  .    .  .  10,175 

11,218 

10,  §42 

4,380 

5,402 

.  .    .  .  1,445 

4,537 

8,021 

8,372 

1,570 

United  States  

.  .    .  .  44,664 

71,460 

63,300 

52,814 

73,841 

....  67 

905 

1,830 

Total  

..    ..  $65,284 

$9S,585 

$107,096 

$79,821 

$91,570 

The  Retail  Shoe  Trade. 

There  are  nearly  a  dozen  retail  shore  stores  in  Guayaquil  which  import  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  footwear,  and  at  least  20  American  manufacturers  are  selling 
their  lines  more  or  less  aggressively  in  Ecuador  at  the  present  time.  No  exclusive 
agencies  are  maintained  by  any  manufacturer,  each  store  usually  carrying  three  or 
more  makes  of  shoes,  some  of  which  are  competing  lines.  Just  now  stocks  in  several 
of  the  most  important  stores  in  Guayaquil  and  Quito  are  low,  and  they  are  constantly 
running  out  of  popular  styles  and  sizes.  Dealers  figure  a  trifle  over  $1  gold  for-total 
customs  duties  and  fees  on  each  pair  of  men's  or  women's  shoes  imported  into  the 
country.  Freight  rates  are  extremely  high  from  the  Panama  canal  to  Guayaquil,  but 
the  entrance  of  the  Ward  line  with  a  regular  passenger  and  .freight  through  service 
between  New  York  and  Guayaquil  is  expected  by  merchants  to  relieve  the  situation 
somewhat. 

Each  sale  of  goods  usually  necessitates  more  or  less  bargaining,  and  a  pair  of  shoes 
may  sell  to  one  man  for  $7  and  to  another  man  for  $6.45.  One  or  two  stores  sell 
American-made  shoes  with  well-known  trade-mark  names  for  which  one-price  policy 
is  insisted  on.  The  present  price  advances  on  American  footwear  have  been  passed 
on  by  dealers  to  the  consumer  without  noticeable  difficulty.  The  situation  will  become 
critical,  however,  if  it  becomes  necessary  to  make  further  increases  in  certain  men's 
lines  on  which  the  present  margin  of  profit  is  very  small,  less  than  15  per  cent  in 
some  cases.  Merchants  in  Guayaquil  and  Quito  realize  the  cause  for  these  advances 
and  appear  to  understand  surprisingly  well  many  of  the  problems  that  confront 
American  manufacturers  at  the  present  time. 

Requirements  of  the  Market. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  popularity  of  American-made  shoes  and  the  demand 
for  them  is  strong  and  growing.  In  both  men's  and  women's  goods  the  American  last 
is  the  best  seller,  although  an  increasingly  large  number  of  shoes  made  on  English 
klasts  is  being  disposed  of.  Calf  and  vici  kid  in  black  and  tan,  and  patent  kid  are 
the  leathers  preferred.  Sizes  in  men's  shoes  range  from  36  to  44  French  measurement, 
and  from  33  to  40  in  women's  shoes.  Widths  C,  D,  and  E  are  in  demand.  Soles  should 
be  of  medium  weight,  although  there  is  a  certain  call  for  double  soles  on  heavy  oil 
grain  walking  shoes  especially  for  use  in  the  country  districts.  In  Guayaquil  the 
retail  prices  for  genuine  American-made  men's  shoes  are  $5  to  $12  a  pair.  Women's 
shoes  can  be  bought  for  $4.50  to  $13.  Very  few  high-grade  women's  shoes  are  carried 
by  dealers,  and  there  appears  to  be  a  good  opportunity  to  push  the  sale  of  such  lines  in 
both  Guayaquil  and  Quito.  They  should  have  a  broad  ankle,  high  instep,  and  light 
sole. 

Most  of  the  merchants  carry  full  lines  of  rubber  goods,  especially  storm  rubbers, 
and  the  market  for  these  articles  is  excellent..  Retail  prices  are  $1  and  $1.50  per  pair. 
Composition  and  rubber  soles  have  not  yet  been  very  generally  introduced  but  dealers 
are  of  the  opinion  that  they  will  become  more  and  more  popular  for  city  wear.  Rubber 
heels  do  not  seem  to  be  especially  well  liked,  except  among  the  foreign  colony,  although 
they  are  kept  in  stock  by  practically  all  shoe  retailers.  Very  little  consumer  adver- 
tising has  thus  far  been  attempted. 
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Promising  Outlook  for  Trade  with  Ecuador. 

Ecuador  as  a  whole  is  not  receiving  the  attention  that  it  deserves  from  American 
shoe  manufacturers.  Dealers  state  that  there  are  often  months  at  a  time  when  no 
representative  of  American  factories  visits  the  country.  Too  often  salesmen  who  are 
covering  the  west  coast  of  South  America  have  been  instructed  to  omit  Ecuador  or 
have  considered  it  not  worth  while  to  stop  there  on  account  of  the  few  days'  delay  in 
quarantine  either  in  Peruvian  ports  or  in  Panama.  If  ordinary  precautions  are  taken, 
business  should  be  as  safe  there  as  in  any  other  country,  and  a  reasonable  amount  of 
credit  can  be  extended  without  hesitation,  Several  shoe  importers  have  always  paid 
cash  against  documents  in  New  York.  Proximity  to  the  Panama  canal  is  an  asset 
that  is  going  to  influence  more  and  more  the  commercial  life  of  Ecuador.  In  addi- 
tion, better  shipping  accommodations,  proposed  improvements  in  the  sanitary  condi- 
tions at  Guayaquil,  and  the  completion  of  projected  railroads,  which  will  open  up  for 
development  new  sections  of  the  country,  will  stimulate  business. 

GERMAN  PREPARATIONS  FOR  POST-WAR  TRADE'  IN  ARGENTINA. 

(Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

The  Department  of  Commercial  Intelligence  has  received  copies  of  circulars  which 
the  Deutsche  Propaganda-Gesellschaft  of  Buenos  Aires  are  sending  to  Germans  in  the 
Argentine  Republic,  asking  for  information  of  a  commercial  nature  regarding  the 
various  localities  of  the  Republic,  with  a  view  to  assisting  the  German  merchant  to 
take  up  afresh  his  career  on  the  conclusion  of  peace. 

From  these  circulars  it  appears  that  a  German-Argentine  commercial  directory, 
in  German  and  Spanish,  is  to  be  published.  It  is  to  comprise  an  alphabetical  collec- 
tion of  the  names  of  all  the  German  and  Germanophil  business  houses  and  representa- 
tives of  German  firms  in  the  Republic,  together  with  lists  of  articles  imported  from 
Germany,  and  will  be  prefaced  by  information  regarding  Argentine  industries,  import 
and  export  trade,  agriculture  and  cattle  raising,  trade  statistics,  commercial  laws  and 
usages,  etc.,  with  especial  reference  to  the  various  provinces  and  territories. 

It  is  calculated  that  the  directory  will  contain  500  pages  and  that  50,000  copies 
will  be  published.   Each  copy  is  to  be  signed  and  numbered. 

RUBBER  HEELS  IN   SOUTH  AFRICA. 

(Consul  General  George  H.  Murphy,  Cape  Town,  United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 

While  rubber  heels  have  a  good  sale  in  South  Africa,  their  use  is  by  no  means 
general.  Owners  of  repair  shops  state  that  not  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  well-to-do 
people  wear  rubber  heels,  while  a  still  smaller  percentage  of  workingmen  use  them. 
The  sizes  of  rubber  heels  most  in  demand  are:  for  women,  1J,  li,  If,  and  1|  inches; 
for  men,  2,  2£,  and  2£  inches. 

The  most  popular  style  is  ihe  round  type,  fixed  to  the  heel  of  the  ordinary  shoe 
after  the  latter  has  been  purchased.  Only  the  better  qualities  of  rubber  can  be 
employed  for  such  purposes  in  this  country  on  account  of  the  climate. 

English  Product  now  Dominates  the  Market. 

"Pantic"  rubber  heels  (English)  dominate  this  market.  It  is  stated  that  the  list 
price  for  women's  round  heels  is  $1.95  per  dozen,  and  for  men's  $3.89  per  dozen.  The 
retail  merchant  is  allowed  5  per  cent  from  list,  and  it  is  his  understanding  that  the 
wholesale  agent  has  a  discount  of  about  15  per  cent.  The  oversea  net  wholesale  price  is 
not  obtainable,  nor  is  the  exact  landed  cost. 

American  rubber  heels  are  used  to  a  certain  extent  here,  but  there  is  a  very 
limited  market  for  them,  as  the  price  is  very  much  more  than  that  of  the  best  rubber 
heels  made  in  England. 
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In  Cape  Town  the  sales  of  heels  are  made  principally  by  travellers  who  call  upon 
retail  dealers  and  take  orders.  These  orders  usually  are  filled  through  the  London 
buying  houses  of  the  importers.  They  may  also  be  turned  over  to  the  local  commis- 
sion house  that  holds  the  selling  agency  for  this  territory. 

Payment  for  Advertising  Campaigns. 

The  most  effective  means  of  advertising  for  such  an  article,  generally  speaking, 
is  the  daily  newspaper,  whether  the  object  is  to  induce  private  individuals  to  use  or 
retail  merchants  to  stock  the  goods.  Another  medium  which  is  used  to  a  large  extent 
here  is  the  throwing  of  the  advertisement  on  the  screens  at  the  several  motion-picture 
theatres  during  certain  intervals.  When  considerable  advertising  is  employed  for  the 
placing  of  a  new  article  on  this  market,  it  is  usually  customary  for  the  manufacturer 
to  assume  part  or  all  of  the  advertising  expenses. 

Rubber  heels  are  classified  under  No.  193  of  the  South  African  import  tariff  and 
pay  an  import  duty  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  with  a  rebate  of  3  per  cent  ad  valorem 
granted  on  all  such  goods  manufactured  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  reciprocating 
British  colonies. 


GENERAL  TRADE  NOTES. 

(Kelly's  Monthly  Trade  Review.) 

ITALY. 

A  satisfactory  arrangement,  it  would  seem,  has  quite  recently  been  made  to  open 
an  Italian  credit  in  London  on  very  much  the  same  basis  as  was  long  ago  adopted  in 
regard  to  Russian  credit,  by  three  of  the  principal  clearing  banks  in  London,  together 
with  several  Scottish  banks,  arranging  to  accept  ninety-days'  bills,  but  renewable 
on  maturity,  on  a  securiey  of  deposits  of  Italian  Treasury  bills.  The  present 
depreciation  in  the  exchange  value  of  the  Italian  lire  is  simply  disastrous  to 
business  transactions  between  this  country  and  Italy,  and  unless  the  above  scheme,  or 
some  similar  scheme,  should  prove  to  be  of  a  nature  to  stop  further  depreciation,  very 
likely  the  Italian  trade  with  this  country  must  suffer.  The  situation  is  very  serious, 
and  one  feels  that  matters  should  not  have  been  allowed  to  reach  this  dangerous  state. 

NEW  ZEALAND. 

A  correspondent  wrote  the  other  day  that  "  any  amount  of  business  is  here  to  be 
had  for  the  asking,  only  you  must  send  a  representative  here  with  samples  and  cata- 
logues." 

The  Bank  of  New  Zealand  has  now  established  dollar  credits,  whereby  better 
facilities  will  in  the  future  be  given  to  trade  between  New  Zealand  and  America. 

FRANCE. 

A  French  dye  company,  in  fact,  a  counterpart  of  the  British  Dye  Company,  has 
now  been  formed  under  the  title  of  Compagnie  Nationale  de  Matieres  Colorantes  et  de 
Produits  Chimiques,  with  a  capital  of  40,000,000  francs,  divided  into  80,000  shares  of 
500  francs  each.  Of  these  shares,  20,000  have  been  taken  by  the  syndicate  which  pro- 
moted the  enterprise  and  which  has  the  support  of  the  French  Government.  The 
remaining  60,000  shares  are  to  be  offered  for  subscription  to  the  public  at  par.  Of 
course,  the  object  of  the  company  is  to  establish  a  dye  industry  in  France  which  shall 
render  her  independent  of  German  products.  Before  the  war,  France,  like  other  coun- 
tries, was  dependent  upon  Germany  for  the  vast  bulk  of  her  supplies  of  dyeing 
materials.  It  was  intended  to  make  the  issue  of  capital  to  the  public  this  month,  but 
owing  to  a  modification  having  become  necessary  regarding  the  shares  taken  by  the 
syndicate,  the  issue  will  not  be  made  until  early  next  month. 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 


Quantity  of  Canadian  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal 
Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 


Week  ending  -June  1,  1917. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

Bushels. 

1,047,138 
314,421 
520,540 
297,819 
289,229 

1,495,647 
407,701 

•  421,781 
495,119 
671,052 

1,087,425 
87,842 
1,104,579 

Barley. 

Flax. 

Totals. 

Fort  William— 
C.P.R  

Bushels. 

2,548,015 
547,230 
410,209 
004,890 
647,124 

1,109,934 
762,301 
814,110 
398,361 
422,120 

2,485,539 
139,510 
1,177,384 

Bushels. 

232,234 
41,210 
49,495 
08,900 
29,112 

139, 3G4 
45,314 
55,095 
42,784 
49,210 

332,902 
29,342 
72,455 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

3,827,387 
988,425 
1,190,886 
1,031,681 
1,220,376 
2,811,335 
1,215,3/6 
886,529 
936,264 
1,105,015 

4,599,409 
311,179 
2,529,161 

Consolidated  Elevator  Co  

Empire  Elevator  Co  

Ogilvie  Flour  Mills  Co  

85,558 
204,642 

Western  Terminal  Elevator  Co  

G.T.  Pacific  

Grain  Growers'  Grain  Co  

Fort  William  Elevator  Co  

254,911 
66,891 

H937 

Thunder  Bay  Elevator  Co  

Port  Arthur — 

Port  Arthur  Elevator  Co  

D.  Horn  &  Co  

Dominion  Government  Elevator ..... 

22,627 

93,603 
54,478 
114,743 

Moose  jaw  Dom.  Govt.  Elevator  

Calgary  Dom.  Govt.  Elevator  

11,032,310 

8,900,293 

1,188,090 

992,390 

22,713,083 

1,000,135 
1,504,074 
401,470 

23,928 

201,290 
388,^54 
443,964 
11,802 



19,015 
15,684 
26,766 

107,785 
60,529 
9,607 

1,334,225 
2,029,741 
881,807 
35,730 

Total  Interior  Terminal  Elevators. . 

2,990,207 

1,045,910 

01,405 

177,921 

4,281,503 

232,005 
477,636 

38,S00 
124,915 

270,865 
610,958 

Midland — 

8,407 

Tiffin,  G.T.P   

275,379 
1,104,005 

522,015 
548,879 
50,955 
o4z,ooo 

7,597 

217,600 
38,706 
348,501 

797.394 
806,11 
50,955 

120,297 

310,016 
105,773 
398,185 

Port  McNicol  

93,109 

112,700 

92,410 
07,072 
49,024 

Western  Canada  Flour  Mills  Co.,  \ 
Kingston —                         Goderich  J 

Montreal — 

1,263,520 
442,090 
512,506 
4,897 
211,922 
22,617 

1,638,743 
507,059 
751,116 
49,472 
11,614 

159,711 
16,480 
20,997 

6^252 

3,066,974 
966,229 
1,303,032 
66,231 
229,788 
22,617 

Montreal  Warehousing  Co  

Quebec  Harbour  Commissioners  

West  St.  John,  N.B  

Halifax,  N.S   

12,413 
♦11,862 

Total  Public  Elevators  

5,147,157 

5,043,593 

466,324 

24,275 

10,681,354 

19,775,674 

14,989,801 

1,715,879 

1,194,586 

37,675,940 

*  Corn. 
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Grades  of  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East  for  the  Week  ended 
June  1,  1917. 


Grades. 

Terminals. 

Interior 
Terminal 
Elevators. 

Public 
Elevators, 
Eastern 
Division. 

Tota,.. 



Wheat- 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

22,617 

BueheA, 

22.617 
14,204 
1,567,671 
3,551,417 
4,241,914 
2,785,670 
7,772,038 
388,094 
6,437,049 

No.  1  

14,204 
770  855 
2, 173,' 620 
2,307,040 
1,408,957 

~Nrt    1  "hJnrtViprn 

No  2  •. 

237  420 
694,609 
794,384 
366  253 
124,154 
91,607 
687,780 

559  396 
683,188 
1,140,490 
1,010,460 
647,884 
291,487 
791,635 

No  3 

No  4  Wheat 

No.  5   .  

No  6 

Other 

Totals  

4,957,634 

11,632,310 

•">  OOP  OAT 

2,yyo,20/ 

5,147,157 

19,775, 674 

Oats- 
Extra  No.  1  C.  W  

40,494 
3,562,002 
1,447,175 
3,133,420 
675,353 
365,930 

0, 1  OD,42< 

No  1  C  W 

29,227 
1,987',  104 
691,491 
1,912,806 

8,878 
252^461 

82,528 
208,270 
107,689 

69,741 

Off    Q  19 

244,  o4o 

2,389 
1,322',  437 
673,156 
940,344 
567,664 
296,189 
1,241,41;' 

C  No.  2  M   

No  3  i. 

Ex  No  1  Feed 

No  2  ii 

y,  t>()0 

HU  Other  

Totals  

q  qaa  oao 

l,U4D,yiU 

0,U4«5,oyo 

1  A  QUO  QA1 

i4,ycy,oui 

Barlev — 

No  3  extra  C  W 

243,317 
823,804 
127,805 
lbo,224 

357,729 

No  3  C  W 
No  1  C  W 

165,410 
694,091 
47,771 
104,869 
175,949 

14,156 
29,  no 
3,491 
1,324 
13,384 

63  751 
inn  603 
76  543 
57,031 
168,396 

Feed 

Rejected  

Other 

Totals  

1,188,090 

61,465 

466,324 

1,715,879 

Flax— 

No.  2  C.W  

766,373 
161  053 

98,836 
40  398 

12,413 

877,622 
201,451 

71,985 
098 

30,968 

No.  3  "  

41.784  3o'901 

698 
7,788 

Other  

23,180 

Totals  

992,390 

177,921 

12,413 

1,182,724 

11,862 

11,862 

Total  quantity  in  store  t  

22,713,083 

4,281,503 

10,681,354 

37,675,940 
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Quantity  of  United  States  Wheat,  Oats,  Rye  and  Corn  in  Store  at  the  following 
Public  Elevators  in  the  East  on  June  1,  1917. 


Wheat. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Corn. 

Total. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

511,334 

90,918 

602,252 

Aberdeen  Elevator  Co  ,  

69,306 

102,178 

171,484 

Midland  Elevator  Co  

420,320 

11,902 

432,222 

Tiffin,  G.T.R  

Port  Colborne  

137,000 

137,000 

8,346 

79,152 

176,069 

263,567 

2  

26,852 

16,642 

828  ,-823 

872,317 

Total,  United  States  Grain  .... 

104,504 

1,033,832 

95,794 

1,092,932 

2,478,842 

Quantity  of  Wheat  and  other  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Ter- 
minal Elevators  and  Public  Elevators  in  the  East  on  June  1,  1917,  with  com- 
parisons for  Three  Years. 


Wheat. 

Other  Grain. 

Totals. 

June  1,  1917. 

Interior  Terminals  

Totals  

Bushels. 
11,632,310 
2,996,207 
5,147,157 

Bushels. 

11,080,773 
1,285,296 
5,534,197 

Bushels. 

22,7i3,083 
4,281,503 
10,  OH,  354 

19,775,074 

17,900,266 

37,675,940 

June  1,  1916. 

Totals  

13,182,895 
3,202,090 
8,712,781 

4,555,564 
1,014,495 
7,157,777 

18,73S,459 
4,216,585 
15,870,558 

25,097,766 

12,727,836 

38,825,602 

June  3,  1915. 

Public  Elevators  in  the  East  

3,235,921 
239, :  16 
.2,569,605 

3,064,512 
217,632 
2,236,919 

6,300,433 
457,348 
4,806,524 

6,045,242 

5,519,063 

11,564,305 

June  4,  1917. 

Totals  

4,455,608 
4,(515,655 

7,470,387 
5,763,028 

11,925,995 
10,378,683 

9,071,263 

13,233,415 

22,304,678 
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TENDERS  INVITED. 
Australia. 

Word  has  been  received  from  Mr.  D.  H.  Ross,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner, 
Melbourne,  that  the  date  of  closing  of  tenders  for  the  supplying  of  an  electric  crane 
for  Henderson  Naval  Base,  Western  Australia,  notice  of  which  appeared  in  Weekly 
Bulletin  ~No.  695,  has  been  extended  to  July  16,  1917.  There  have  also  been  changes 
made  in  the  specifications  of  the  tenders  referred  to,  which  may  be  had  on  application 
to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa  (File  17424). 


TRADE  INQUIRIES. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Weekly  Bulletin  there  have  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  relating  to  Canadian  trade.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Inquiries  Branch,  The 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa/''  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto,  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at 
London,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Kingston,  Brandon,  Halifax,  Montreal,  Quebec,  St. 
John,  Sherbrooke,  Vancouver,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Saskatoon, 
Regina,  Winnipeg  Industrial  Bureau,  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal  and 
Moncton,  N.B. 

Please  Quote  the  Reference  Number  when  requesting  Addresses. 


CANADIAN  EXPORTERS'  NOTE. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  prohibited  list  of  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom 
is  subject  to  change  at  any  time,  Canadian  exporters  should  communicate  with  the 
Deputy  Minister,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  before  making 
arrangements  to  ship  any  of  the  subjoined  articles  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

See  list  of  Prohibited  Imports  into  Great  Britain  page  645  of  Weekly  Bulletin 
No.  690. 


922.  Butter. — A  wholesale  importing  firm  in  Newfoundland  desires  to  be  put  in 
communication  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  butter. 

923.  Building,  hardware  and  engineering  specialties. — A  London  firm  wishes  to 
obtain  agencies  for  the  United  Kingdom  of  Canadian  manufacturers  of  building 
specialties,  hardware  and  engineering  specialties. 

924.  Three-ply  wood. — A  Midlands  firm  of  import  and  export  merchants  desires 
the  addresses  of  Canadian  manufacturers  who  can  fill  orders  for  3-ply  wood. 
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925.  Oak  staves  and  headings. — A  London  firm  invites  quotations  f.o.b.  steamer 

irom  Canadian  manufacturers  who  can  supply  oak  staves  and  headings  for  700  hogs- 
heads and  30  vats  (capable  of  holding  1,800  gallons  each)  for  direct  shipment  to 
South  Africa. 

926.  Electric  lamps  and  motors. — Works  at  Turin  would  buy  electric  lamps  and 
electric  motors,  etc. 

927.  Materials  for  making  gloves. — Glove  importer  and  agent  at  Kaples  would 
buy  material  and  stuffs  for  making  gloves,  imitation  skins,  cotton,  wool,  silk,  etc., 
also  all  kinds  of  glove  buttons  and  fasteners. 

928.  Tools,  iron  and  steel  and  other  metals. — A  Genoa  commission  agent  would 
represent  manufacturers  of  tools,  machine  tools,  iron  and  steel  and  other  metals. 

929.  Paper,  office  sundries,  etc. — An  agent  at  Genoa  would  represent  on  commis- 
sion manufacturers  of  paper,  office  sundries,  colours,  toys,  etc. 

930.  Aniline  dyes. — A  dyer  at  Genoa  would  buy  aniline  dyes. 

931.  Electric  apparatus.— A  party  at  Eeggio  would  buy  electric  wire,  insulators, 

apparatus  and  other  electric  sundries. 

932.  Office  sundries. — A  commission  agent  at  Genoa  would  sell  on  commission  or 

buy  for  own  account,  office  sundries,  waterproofs. 

933.  Drapery  and  haberdashery. — An  agent  at  Home  would  buy  for  own  account 

or  represent  manufacturer  on  commission:  piece-goods,  underlinen  and  lingerie, 
novelties,  drapery  and  haberdashery. 

934.  Chemicals,  colours,  varnishes,  etc. — A  commission  agent  at  Caglie^i  (Sicily) 

would  represent  manufacturers  or  exporters  of  chemicals,  colours,  varnishes,  soap- 
making  material,  mineral  oils,  linseed  oils,  iron,  steel,  coals,  enamelled  hollow-ware. 

935.  Engineering  articles,  files,  saws,  etc. — A  Genoa  firm  would  represent  manu- 
facturers on  commission  or  buy  for  own  account  engineering  articles,  files,  saws, 
machinery,  etc. 

936.  Coffee,  colonial  produce,  oils. — A  Genoa  merchant  would  represent  on  com- 
mission exporters  of  the  above  articles. 

937.  Needles,  pins,  etc. — A  Venice  merchant  would  buy  for  own  account  sewing 

needles,  pins,  crochet  needles,  press-buttons,  thimbles,  fancy  hairpins,  etc. 

938.  Gas  cookers,  bath  geysers,  gas  stoves,  etc. — A  Rome  agent  would  represent 

on  commission  manufacturers  of  the  above-mentioned  articles. 

939.  Chemicals,  aniline  dyes,  etc. — An  agent  at  Turin  would  represent  manufac- 
turers or  exporters  of  chemicals,  pharmaceutical  products,  aniline  dyes. 

940.  Electric  lamps  and  accessories. — A  merchant  at  Turin  would  handle  elec- 
trical articles,  electric  lamps  and  accessories,  illumination  plants,  etc.,  engineering 
articles  for  mechanical  engineering,  ammunition  works,  tools. 

941.  Machinery  and  tools. — A  party  at  Rome  would  represent  (or  buy  for  own 

account)  manufacturers  of  machinery  and  tools. 
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942.  Card-clothing  machinery  and  accessories. — A  Turin  agent  would  represent 
on  commission  or  buy  on  own  account  card-clothing  machinery  and  accessories,  spin- 
ning and  weaving. 

943.  Chemical  manure,  sulphate  of  copper,  etc. — A  Genoa  merchant  would  buy 
for  own  account  chemical  manure,  chemicals,  sulphate  of  copper,  nitrate  of  soda, 
engineering  sundries  for  cotton  mills,  dye  works,  iron  foundries. 

944.  Industrial  and  agricultural  machinery,  etc. — A  party  at  Rome  would  repre- 
sent manufacturer  of  industrial  and  agricultural  machinery,  electric  motors,  gas 
stoves,  chemicals,  pharmaceutical  specialties,  artificial  silks,  etc. 

945.  Paper. — An  old-established  paper  agent  at  Genoa  is  anxious  to  represent 
manufacturers  of  paper  for  all  purposes,  including  writing  paper  and  envelopes. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE, 


Annual  Repert. 

*Part       I. — Canadian  Trade.     (Price,  70  cents.) 

Imports  into  and  Exports  from  Canada. 
(Itemized  and  General  Statements.) 

♦Part     II. — Canadian  Trade.     (Price,  IS  cents.) 

1.  With  France. 

2.  With  Germany. 

3.  With  United  Kingdom. 

4.  With  United  States* 

•Part  III. — Canadian  Trade.     (Price,  20  cents.) 

With  British  and  Foreign  Countries. 

(Except  France,  Germany,  United  Kingdom  and  United  States.) 

•Part    IV. — Miscellaneous  Information.      (Price,  5  cents.) 
Bounties. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act,  Administration  of. 

Lumber  and  Staple  Products. 

Revenue  and  Expenditure  of  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Statistical  Record  of  the  Progress  of  Canada. 
Tonnage  tables. 

•Part     V. — Grain  Statistics.      (Price,  25  cents.) 

•Part    VI. — Subsidized  Steamship  Service.     (Price,  20  cents.) 

•Part  VII. — Trade  of  British  and  Foreign  Countries.     (Price,  35  cents.) 

Monthly  Reports. 

Census  and  Statistics.  (Free.) 
•Trade  and  Commerce.     (Price,  20  cents.) 

Weekly  Bulletin.  (Free.) 

(Circulated  within  Canada  only.) 

Containing  Reports  of  Trade  Commissioners  and  General  Trade  Information. 

Supplements  to  Weekly  Bulletin.     (Free. ) 

Trade  of  China  and  Japan. 
Russian  Trade. 

Directory  of  Russian  Importers. 

The  German  War  and  its  relation  to  Canadian  Trade. 
Handbook  for  Export  to  South  America. 
Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 
Toy  Making  in  Canada. 
The  Timber  Import  Trade  of  Australia. 

Export  Directory  of  Canada.  (Free.) 

Directory  of  Foreign  Importers.  (Free.) 

Canada  and  tke  Britisk  West  Indies.  (Free.) 

Canada,  tke  Country  of  tke  Twentietk  Century.    (Price,  cloth  cover,  $1.00;  paper 
cover,  75  cents.) 

♦Canada  Year-Book.    (Price,  $1.00.) 

•Census  Returns.    (Price  of  volumes  vary.) 

•Criminal  Statistics.    (Price,  25  cents.) 

Grain  Inspection  in  Canada.  (Free.) 

List  »f  Licensed  Elevators-  (Free.) 

•  May  be  had  at  the  prices  indicated  upon  application  to  the  King's  Printer,  Ottawa. 
Publications  marked  Free  may  be  had  by  those   interested  on  application  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
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COMMERCIAL   INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE. 


Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalcgues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f  at  foreign  port. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 

B.  S.  "Webb,  Acting  Canadian  Trade 'Commis- 
sioner, Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos  Aires. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia. 

D.  H.  Ross,  address  for  letters — Box  140 
G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office — Stock  Exchange 
Building,  Melbourne.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados,  agent 
also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British  Guiana. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  13  Nanking  Road,  Shanghai. 
Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Lonja 
del  Commercio.  Apartado  1290,  Havana. 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Italy. 

W.  Mc.  Clarke,  care  of  H.M.  Consul,  Milan. 
France. 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17 
and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris. 
Cable  Address,  Stadacona. 

Japan. 

E.  F.  Crowe,  Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, P.O.  Box  109,  Yokohama.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

Holland. 

Ph.  Geleerd,  Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Zuidblaak  26,  Rotterdam.  Cable 
Address,  Watermill. 


Newfoundland. 

W.  W.  Nicholson,  Bank  of  Montreal  Build- 
ing, Water  street,  St.  John's.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 


W.  A. 

street, 
dian. 


New  Zealand. 

Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
Auckland.      Cable    Address,  Cana- 

Russia- 


C.  F.  Just,  Canadian  Government  Commei- 
cial  Agent,  Alexandrivskaia,  ploshch  9, 
Petrograd,  Russia. 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Government  Com- 
mercial Agent,  Bukhgolza  Ulitza  No.  4, 
Omsk,  Siberia. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Norwich  Union  Buildings, 
Cape  Town.    Cable  Address,  Contracom. 

United  Kingdom. 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street, 
London,  E.  C,  2  England.  Cable  Address, 
Sleighing,  London. 

J.  E.  Ray,  Central  House,  Birmingham. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Acting  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow, 
Scotland.      Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

F.  A.  C.  Bickerdike,  4  St.  Ann's  Square, 
Manchester.     Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North 
John  St.,  Liverpool.  Cable  Address,  Can- 
tracom. 

N  .D.  Johnston,  Sun  Building,  Clara  street, 
Bristol.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Australia. 

B.   Millin,    The    Royal    Exchange  Building 
Sydney,  N.S.W. 

British  West  Indies- 
Edgar  Tripp,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 

Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
R.  H.  Curry,  Nasseau,  Bahamas. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 

Norway  and  Denmark. 


C.  E.  Sontum,  Grubbegd,  No.   4,  Christiania, 
Norway.    Cable  Addresses,  Sontums. 
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CANADIAN  HIGH  COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 
United  Kingdom, 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary,  17  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W.,  England.     Cable  Address  Dominion, 
London. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of  the 
more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the  Foreign 
Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  give  information  to  Canadians  who  wish  to  consult 
them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 


Brazil: 

Bahia,  British  Consul. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  British  Consul  General. 

Chile: 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul  General. 

Colombia: 

Bagota,  British  Consul  General. 

Ecuador: 

Quitto,  British  Consul  General. 
Guayquill,  British  Consul. 

Egypt: 

Alexandria,  British  Consul  General. 

France: 

Havre,  British  Consul  General. 
Marseilles,  British  Consul  General. 

India: 

Calcutta,  Director  General  of  Commercial 
Intelligence. 

Italy: 

Genoa,  British  Consul  General. 
Milan,  British  Consul. 

Mexico: 

Mexico,  British  Consul  General. 


Netherlands: 

Amsterdam,  British  Consul. 

Panama: 

Colon,  British  Consul. 
Panama,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Peru: 

Lima,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Portugal : 

Lisbon,  British  Consul. 

Russia: 

Moscow,  British  Consul  General. 
Petrograd,  British  Consul. 
Vladivostock,  British  Consul. 
Odessa,  British  Consul  General. 

Spain: 

Barcelona,  British  Consul  General. 
Madrid,  British  Consul. 

Sweden: 

Stockholm,  British  Consul. 

Switzerland: 

Geneva,  British  Consul. 

Uruguay: 

Monte  Video,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Venezuela: 

Caracas,  British  Vice-Consul. 
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The  Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

The  purpose  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  is  to  promote  the  sale  of 
Canadian  products  abroad  and  to  provide  Canadian  Manufacturers  and  exporters 
with  information  regarding  trade  conditions  and  opportunities  in  countries  in 
which  Canadian  goods  are  likely  to  find  a  market. 

The  Department  gathers,  compiles  and  publishes  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin  and 
supplements  thereto  a  large  volume  of  useful  commercial  information.  Persons 
desiring  it  and  interested  in  Canadian  production  or  export  may  have  their  names 
placed  on  the  regular  mailing  list  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa.  There  is  no  subscription  to  the  Weekly  Bulletin  but  its 
circulation  is  strictly  confined  to  Canada. 

The  Department  invites  correspondence  from  Canadian  manufacturers  and 
exporters  upon  all  trade  matters. 


New  Canadian  Industries. 

If  you  know  of  any  new  industry  being  started  in  Canada  at  any  time,  write 
to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch,  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa,  giving  particulars  thereof. 


[If  extracts  are  Published  the  source  should  be  mentioned.] 
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GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Keport  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  Harrison  Watson.) 

London,  Eng.,  May  10,  1917. 

FOREIGN  TRADE  IN  MARCH. 

The  gradual  control  which  the  Government  is  assuming  over  the  provision,~dis- 
tribution  and  prices  of  the  principal  commodities,  combined  with  the  decreased  ocean 
transportation,  must  obviously  restrict  ordinary  business  transactions,  but  the  foreign 
trade  returns  for  March,  which  have  just  been  issued  at  a  much  later  date  than  usual, 
must  under  all  circumstances  be  regarded  as  satisfactory,  because  after  making  allow- 
ance for  increased  values  the  volume  of  trade  indicated  is  still  very  considerable. 

The  actual  figures  for  March,  contrasted  with  the  preceding  month  of  February, 
and  the  same  month  a  year  ago,  show  that  while  there  is  a  reduction  in  the  value  of 
imports  of  about  £5,000,000,  compared  with  March  last,  they  increased  slightly  over 
February,  even  when  allowance  for  the  three  extra  working  days  is  made,  but  in  the 
case  of  British  exports  the  position  is  more  favourable,  there  being  an  increase  of 
nearly  £7,000,000  in  both  instances. 

March,  1917.        February,  1917.      March,  1916. 

Imports   £  81,114,045  £  70,947,901  £  86,115,867 

Exports   44,111,131  37,287,486  37,598,119 

Re-exports   7,569,507  8,991,754  8,811,497 

£132,794,683  £117,227,141  £132,525,483 


The  aggregate  result  is,  however,  an  "  adverse  balance "  of  trade  for  March  of 
£29,500,000,  as  against  £39,750,000  in  March,  1916,  and  £24,500,000  last  month. 

While  the  truncated  form  in  which  the  accounts  are  published,  devoid  of  all  details 
of  foodstuffs,  and  of  countries  of  origin  of  imports,  greatly  lessens  the  information 
usually  obtainable,  one  learns  from  the  classification  summaries  that  in  comparison 
with  twelve  months  ago,  imports  of  food,  drink  and  tobacco  increased  about  £500,000 
in  value,  while  similarly  raw  materials  fell  away  by  £2,500,000,  and  manufactured 
goods  by  nearly  £3,000,000. 

Upon  the  other  hand,  of  the  increase  of  £6,500,000  in  the  value  of  British  exports, 
wholly  manufactured  goods  contributed  £5,500,000,  more  than  half  of  which  was  repre- 
sented by  cotton  fabrics. 

TRADE  DURING  FIRST  QUARTER  OF  1917. 

The  same  memorandum  also  contains  the  trade  returns  for  the  first  quarter  of 

1917,  which  figures  are  now  reproduced  for  the  past  three  years : — 

Three  months         Three  months       Three  months 

ended  ended "  ended 

March  31,  1917.    March  31,  1916.    March  31,  1915. 


Imports   £242,502,221  £228,292,249  £207,838,912 

Exports   128,259,159  110,691,068  84,60*0,595 

Re-exports   24,992,576  26,171,465  21,772,308 

Totals   £395,753,956  £365,154,782  £314,211,815 
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As  regards  the  imports  more  particularly,  it  is  clear,  when  the  almost  universal 
increase  in  prices  is  considered  in  comparison  with  1916,  that  there  has  been  an  actual 
decrease  in  quantities  received. 

As  it  is  impossible  to  give  the  customary  totals  and  countries  of  origin  of  the 
imported  commodities  which  are  of  special  interest  to  Canada,  the  summaries  of 
imports,  British  exports,  and  foreign  and  colonial  re-exports  are  reproduce!  according 
to  the  classification  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  subdivisions  being  also  given  in  the 
-case  of  imports. 

Imports  (Three  Months  ended  March  31). 


.  Food,  Drink  and  Tobacco — 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

a. 

Grain  and  flour  

£26,225,077 

£32,942,810 

£  36,074,416 

b. 

Meat,    including   animals   for   food. . 

19,033,693 

20,687,086 

23,307,851 

c. 

Other  food  and  drink — 

23,221,443 

22,064,715 

26,799,987 

2.  Dutiable  

zz,40o,yy  o 

d. 

Tobacco  

1,744,043 

1,058,140 

961,445 

Total,  Class  1  

£90,240,239 

£99,159,744 

£105,814,411 

Raw  Materials  and  Articles  Mainly 

Unmanufactured — 

a. 

Coal,  coke  and  manufactured  fuel.. 

£  3,219 

£  1,590 

£  469 

b. 

Iron  "ore,  scrap  iron  and  steel .  . 

1,410,100 

2,449,767 

2,808,013 

c. 

2,501,832 

3,001,102 

3,689,403 

d. 

Wood  and  timber  

3,433,187 

5,191,213 

4,236,659 

e. 

Cotton  

21,5<66,003 

24,725,151 

28,822,839 

f. 

Wool  

16,796,953 

13,360,5-84 

16,171,143 

0- 

Other  textile  materials  

5,197,278 

5,442,840 

5,252,949 

h. 

Oil  seeds,  nuts,  oVs,  fats  and  gums. 

12,686,407 

13,142,550 

17,651,195 

i. 

3,668,247 

2,820,675 

4,612,905 

j. 

Papermaking   materials   .. 

772,212 

1,260,368 

1,299,927 

k. 

9,309,105 

9,730,496 

10,597,853 

Total,  Class  2  

£77,344,543 

£81,126,336 

£95,143,355 

.  Articles   Wholly    or    Mainly  Manufac- 

tured — 

a. 

Iron    and    steel,   and  manufactures 

£  1,531,755 

£  2,444,536 

£  1,804,601 

b. 

Other    metals     and  manufactures 

9,176,967 

9,422,342 

7,940,553 

c. 

Cutlery,   hardware,   implements  (ex- 

cept machine  tools)   and  instru- 

988,869 

1,483,293 

1,398,708 

d. 

Electrical     goods     and  apparatus 

(other  than  machinery  and  un- 

insulated wire)  

193,569 

330,805 

418,786 

e. 

1,774,025 

1,999,916 

1,896,041 

f- 

14,752 

288 

35 

0- 

Manufactures   of   wood,   and  timber 

(including  furniture)  

388,957 

453,627 

274,531 

h. 

Yarns  and  textile  fabrics — 

L  Cotton  *.  . 

1,511,179 

2,282,045 

1,179,S09 

592,162 

296,371 

118,046 

3,408,694 

3,562,436 

3,865,195 

4.  Other  materials  

1,836,454 

3,279,266 

2,782,203 

i. 

842,930 

805,124 

728,588 

j- 

Chemicals,   drugs,   dyes  and  colours. 

4,141,335 

7,302,648 

5,796,584 

k. 

Leather    and     manufactures  thereof 

(including  gloves,  but  excluding 

boots  and  shoes)  

4,988,768 

2,715,481 

5,339,967 

1. 

Earthenware  and  glass  

386,495 

870,550 

249,732 

1,329,880 

1,994,769 

1,051,331 

•n. 

Railway  carriages  and  trucks  (not 

of    iron),    motor    cars,  cycles, 

1,442,708 

2,-033,074- 

967,778 

0. 

4,912,597 

5,531,795 

4,672,143 

£39,462,096 

£46,S08,366 

£40,4S4,631 

.  Miscellaneous     and    Unclassified  (in- 

£792,034 

£1,197,803 

£1,059,824 

£207,S38,912 

£228,292,249 

£242.502,221 

i: 
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Exports  (Britisli) — Three  Months  ended  March  31. 

1915.  1916.  .917. 

I.  Food,  drink  and  tobacco   £  5,947,171      £     6,902,029  £  5,563,271 

II.  Raw   materials   and    articles  mainly 

unmanufactured   11,351,542  14,138,451  16,306,195 

III.  Articles  wholly  or  mainly  manufac- 

tured  64,627,903  84,934,592  1  00,867,023 

IV.  [Miscellaneous    and    unclassified  (in- 

cluding parcel  post)   2,673,979  4,715,996  5,522,670 


Total   £84,600,595      £110,691,068  £128,259,159 


Re-exports  (Foreign  and  Colonial) — Three  Months  ended  March  31. 

1915.  1916.  1917. 

I.  Food,  drink  and  tobacco                              £  6,099,779  £  5,591,487  £  3,287,368 

II.  Raw   materials   and   articles  mainlv 

unmanufactured                                           10,613,915  14,397,439  15,588,131 

III.  Articles   wholly   or   mainly  manufac- 
tured                                                             5,139,655  6,176,287  6,103,100 

IV.  Miscellaneous    and    unclassified..     ..                 8,959  6,252  13,977 


Total   £21,772,308        £26,171,465  £24,992,576 


GOVERNMENT  CONTROL  OF  PRICES  OF  FOODSTUFFS. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  increased  control  which  the  Government 
is  assuming  over  the  selling  prices  of  articles  of  food  and  other  commodities,  and  in 
illustration  of  this  the  following  table  of  the  controlled  prices  of  a  number  of  staple 
lines  which  is  given  in  the  London  Times,  is  of  interest.  It  is  stated  that  in  the  grain 
trade  the  fee  to  the  factor  averages  Is.  a  quarter,  and  3  per  cent  to  the  dealer. 

Wholesale. 

English  wheat,  per  480  pounds,  82s.,  free  on  rail. 
Canadian  wheat,  per  480  pounds,  83s.,  ex-ship  at  port. 
American  wheat,  per  480  pounds,  81s.  6d.,  ex-ship  at  port. 
Indian  wheat,  per  480  pounds,  87s.  6d.,  ex-ship  at  port. 
Australian  wheat,  per  480  pounds,  83s.,  ex-ship  at  port. 
English  barley,  per  400  pounds,  65s.,  free  on  rail. 
English  oats,  per  312  pounds,  55s.,  free  on  rail. 
.   American  maize,  per  48  0  pounds,  72s.  9d.,  ex-town  warehouse. 
Argentine  maize,  per  480  pounds,  73s.  9d.,  ex-town  warehouse. 
Corn  flour,  per  280  pounds,  63s.,  ex-town  warehouse. 
Haricot  beans,  per  2,240  pounds,   £37,  ex-ship  at  port. 
Linseed,  per  2,240  pounds,  £30,  ex-ship  at  port. 
Cottonseed,  per  2,240  pounds,  £19,  ex-ship  at  port. 
Palm  kernels,  per  2,240  pounds,  £26,  ex-ship  at  port. 
G.  R.  flour,  per  280  pounds,  62s.,  ex-town  mill. 
Oatmeal,  per  240  pounds,  70s.,  ex-ship  at  port. 
Rolled  oats,  per  112  pounds,  35s.,  ex-ship  at  port. 
Beet  sugar,  per  112  pounds,  47s.  ljd.,  ex-town  warehouse. 
Java  sugar,  per  112  pounds,  31s.,  ex-town  warehouse. 
Rice  (Bassein,  No.  2),  per  112  pounds,  26s.  6d.,  ex-town  warehouse. 

Retail. 

Haricot  beans,  per  pound,  6d.,  cash  on  delivery. 
Potatoes,  per  pound,  l|d.,  cash  on  delivery. 
Swedes,  per  pound,  lid.,  cash  on  delivery. 

CROP  OUTLOOK. 

With  increase  in  the  home  production  of  cereals  and  other  foods  iuii!s  regarded  as 
of  importance  only  secondary  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war,  the  publication 
of  the  Government  monthly  agricultural  reports  is  awaited  with  unusual  interest, 
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The  bulletin  reporting  the  position  on  the  1st  May  states  "  that  cold  and  sno* 
hindered  work  on  the  land  for  nearly  two-thirds  of  April.  The  last  ten  days  were, 
however,  very  favourable,  and  good  progress  was  made  everywhere;  the  land  worked 
very  well,  and  a  good  seed-bed  was  almost  universally  obtained. 

"  Wheat,  on  the  whole,  is  rather  a  poor  plant ;  that  sown  early  in  the  autumn  is 
mostly  satisfactory,  but  that  sown  later  is  not  promising,  and  some' fields  have  had  to 
be  resown. 

"  Winter  oats  have  been  a  good  deal  damaged.  Spring  corn  is  only  just  showing 
in  many  districts,  and  it  is  early  to  speak  of  its  prospects;  though  it  appears  to  be 
mostly  satisfactory.  The  area  under  oats  is  expected  ultimately  to  be  8  or  9  per  cent 
greater  than  last  year;  but  a  considerable  area,  both  of  this  crop  and  barley  still 
remains  to  be  sown  in  the  northern  districts  more  particularly. 

"  Beans  and  peas  seem  fairly  satisfactory,  though  beans  have  in  some  cases  suffered 
from  frost. 

"  Considerable  progress  has  been  made  with  potato  planting  in  the  south,  and  in 
Lincolnshire,  but  much  less  in  the  north,  and  in  some  places  in  fact  it  has  hardly 
begun.    The  work  is  being  carried  on  under  very  favourable  conditions. 

"  Seeds  have  suffered  a  good  deal  from  the  severe  weather  in  the  north,  and  some 
fields  have  been  ploughed  up.  They  are  now  starting  to  grow,  however,  and  prospects 
are  fairly  satisfactory  generally  in  the  south.  With  better  weather,  a  considerable 
improvement  may  be  looked  for. 

"  Pastures  are  very  bare,  and  hardly  commenced  to  grow  before  the  end  of  the 
month.  Owing  to  the  prolonged  cold,  winter  keep  was  getting  short,  and  live  stock 
generally  were  in  poor  condition. 

"  Labour  is  very  short,  but  the  release  of  soldiers  for  farm  work  is  enabling  arrears 
to  be  overtaken  generally,  while  women  are  also  helping." 

As  the  reported  improvement  in  the  weather  has  continued  and  there  has  been 
almost  uninterrupted  sunshine  during  the  first  fortnight  of  May,  although  tempered 
upon  several  days  by  a  keen  wind,  the  situation  has  undergone  marked  improvement 
and  the  more  favourable  weather  has  also  enabled  great  progress  to  be  made  in  private 
cultivation. 

The  campaign  for  increased  cultivation  is  receiving  whole-hearted  support  from 
householders,  many  of  whom  are  devoting  all  their  spare  time  to  the  production  of 
potatoes  and  other  vegetables,  and  the  small  gardens  and  allotments  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  large  cities  present  a  scene  of  remarkable  activity  in  the  late  afternoons  and 
evenings  and  particularly  during  the  week  ends,  so  that  if  only  reasonably  good  weather 
is  forthcoming  during  the  summer  months,  considerable  and  valuable  addition  to  cus- 
tomary sources  of  supplies  should  result  from  these  individual  efforts. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Keport  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  F.  A.  C.  BicTeerdilee.) 

Manchester,  April  30,  1917. 

THE  PORT  OF  MANCHESTER. 

In  preparing  for  trade  within  the  Empire  after  the  war,  it  should  be  of  interest 
to  Canadian  producers  and  exporters  to  thoroughly  understand  the  facilities  for  hand- 
ling and  distributing  goods  at  the  various  ports  in  Great  Britain.  Through  the  cour- 
tesy of  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal  Company  the  main  features  of  the  Port  of  Man- 
chester and  the  trade  of  the  district  are  embodied  in  this  report.  The  next  report 
emanating  from  this  office  will  contain  a  comprehensive  list  of  importers  into  this 
district. 
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MAIN  FEATURES  OF  THE  PORT  OF  MANCHESTER  AND  THE  TRADE  OF  THE  DISTRICT. 

Distributive  Centre. 

The  docks  of  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal  are  situated  in  the  very  core  of  the  most 
densely  populated  district  in  England;  within  the  immediate  vicinity  there  is  a  popu- 
lation of  two  and  a  half  millions.  Besides  they  afford  an  inlet  and  outlet  for  the 
imports  and  exports  of  immense  manufacturing  districts  containing  about  ten  mil- 
lion people  most  of  whom  are  industrious  and  thriving  artisans  earning  good  wages, 
and  are  large  consumers  of  all  kinds  of  produce  and  foodstuffs. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  elsewhere  so  many  busy  hives  of  production  within  so 
narrow  a  compass.  The  division  of  human  labour  with  its  attendant  advantages  is 
here  seen  at  its  best.  There  are  about  a  hundred  districts,  each  with  its  own  local 
industry  and  producing  its  own  individual  type  of  humanity  and  products.  The  dis- 
trict is  right  in  the  midst  of  the  productive  and  commercial  activities  of  Great 
Britain. 

Equipment. 

On  the  docks  at  the  Manchester  end  of  the  canal  the  loading  and  discharging 
appliances  are  equal  to,  and  in  many  cases  in  advance  of,  any  other  port  in  the  King- 
dom. Everything  is  provided  to  economize  time,  labour  and  expense,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  ensure  careful  handling  of  all  kinds  of  cargo  and  the  avoidance  of  damage  to 
goods  coming  into,  or  going  out  of,  the  dock  premises. 

The  extensive  and  commodious  docks  are  lined  with  huge  four-floored  ferro-con- 
crete  transit  sheds,  and  powerful  electric  cranes  are  used  for  working  the  cargo  off 
and  on  the  carts  and  wagons  in  these  sheds,  and  loading  and  discharging  the  vessels 
at  the  quays.  Warehousing  accommodation  is  available  in  amplitude  for  general  and 
specific  cargoes.  Large  graving  docks  within  the  Manchester  area  and  serviceable 
floating  pontoons  at  each  end  of  the  canal  are  provided  for  repairing  vessels. 

In  addition  to  all  these  facilities  in  Manchester,  extensive  docks,  quays,  sheds 
and  warehouses  are  placed  all  along  the  waterway  at  convenient  points  where  hydraulic 
and  electric  cranes  are  in  constant  operation  loading  and  discharging  vessels,  and 
removing  the  cargoes. 

Markets  and  Exchanges. 

Manchester  is  largely  availed  of  as  a  mart  or  a  trading  meeting  place  for  about 
180  interior  towns.  The  membership  of  the  Royal  Exchange  is  over  10,000,  besides 
the  grocery,  produce  and  corn  exchanges,  and  the  meat,  fish  and  fruit  markets  are 
regularly  filled  to  overflowing. 

Railway  and  Canal  Communication. 

The  docks  at  Manchester  are  interspersed  with  85  miles  of  railway,  connecting 
them  with  the  steamers  in  the  port  and  all  the  different  railways  in  the  country,  thus 
making  them  specially  serviceable  for  all  kinds  of  traffic  such  as  produce,  ores  and 
raw  materials  coming  inwards,  and  the  manufactures  of  Lancashire,  Yorkshire, 
Cheshire,  Derbyshire,.  Staffordshire  potteries  and  iron  districts,  Wolverhampton,  Bir- 
mingham, and  all  the  inland  towns  of  the  Northern  and  Midland  counties  of  England 
going  outwards. 

Not  only  is  direct  and  cheap  communication  afforded  by  the  railways,  but,  as  all 
the  canal  systems  of  the  country  are  connected  with  the  docks,  water  carriage  is  also 
accessible,  so  the  choice  is  open  for  either  barge  or  rail  conveyance  to  any  part  of  the 
Kingdom. 

Through  Rates  to  and  from  Interior  Towns  and  Docks. 

To  facilitate  interior  trade  and  to  economize  in  time  and  money,  a  system  of 
through  rates  between  the  ship's  side  and  the  inland  towns  have  been  drawn  up,  and 
these  are  greatly  appreciated  by  the  trade  generally.    These  through  rates,  rates  of 
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porterage,  dockage,  warehouse  rent,  tolls  and  all  charges  in  connection  with  the  transit 
of  goods  to  and  from  the  docks  are  arranged  on  the  most  moderate  terms  and  the 
canal's  charges  for  these  services  can  always  be  had  on  application. 

Available  Traffic. 

The  Lancashire  coalfields,  the  Cheshire  salt  i?orks,  the  Staffordshire  potteries 
and  the  immense  and  varied  kinds  of  manufacturing  concerns  clustered  around  the 
docks  and  far-reaching  surrounding  districts  afford  vessels  a  ready  means  for  securing 
outward  shipments,  and  the  requirements  of  these  works,  as  well  as  the  wants  of  the 
workmen  call  for  an  ever-increasing  supply  of  inward  cargoes. 

Outward  Trade. 

Cottons,  woollens,  yarns,  locomotives,  machinery,  implements,  tools,  metals,  hard- 
ware, earthenware,  paper,  coal  and  all  kinds  of  traffic  can  be  shipped  at  the  docks  of  the 
canal  at  a  less  cost  of  transit  from  most  of  the  works  in  Lancashire,  Yorkshire  and 
adjoining  centres  than. to  other  ports  in  the  Kingdom.  As  an  example:  Cotton  goods 
can  be  placed  on  board  steamers  loading  at  the  Manchester  docks  from  warehouse  in 
the  city  at  about  4  shillings  per  ton  cheaper  than  Liverpool  and  19  shillings  than 
London  in  normal  times.  The  savings  on  other  commodities  would  be  more  or  less 
than  this  according  to  the  distance  their  point  of  origin  may  be  from  the  docks,  and 
as  to  how  they  are  classed  on  the  railway  classification  list. 

The  outward  trade  from  Manchester  has  been  developing  steadily  and  persistently 
during  the  last  few  years,  and  the  more  experience  merchants  and  shippers  gain  of 
the  port  the  more  satisfied  they  become,  and  the  more  extensively  do  they  use  it. 

Coal. 

At  Partington  Coal  Basin  on  the  canal  ample  accommodation  is  provided  for  the 
shipment  of  cargoes  of  coal  and  the  bunkering  of  vessels.  There  are  six  tips  fitted  with 
hydraulic  machinery  and  all  the  latest  improvements  for  loading.  Each  of  these  tips 
has  a  capacity  for  dealing  with  300  tons  per  hour,  besides,  there  is  an  efficient  supply 
of  locomotives  and  steam  cranes.  Direct  railway  communication  with  all  the  coal- 
fields in  the  Kingdom  is  accessible  and  it  is  the  nearest  point  of  shipment  for  the 
Lancashire,  Derbyshire  and  Staffordshire  coalfields. 

There  is  also  a  hydraulic  coaling  crane  (for  cargoes  and  bunkers)  close  to  the 
docks  in  Manchester  capable  of  working  12-ton  wagons  fitted  with  end  doors. 

The  annual  shipments  of  coal  from  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal  are  over  1,000,000 

tons. 

Cold  Air  Storage. 

There  is  abundani  and  excellent  accommodation  in  Manchester  for  perishable 
produce,  which  requires  to  be  stored  in  cool  or  cold  air  chambers. 

The  Union  Cold  Storage  Company,  Limited,  have  a  large  refrigerator  store  on 
the  banks  of  the  canal  with  a  wharf  at  which  large  steamers  can  be  berthed  for  the 
discharge  of  perishable  cargoes  right  into  the  cold  air  chambers  and  from  which  the 
produce  can  be  conveyed  direct  by  rail  to  any  town  in  the  Kingdom.  It  is  capable  of 
holding  175,000  carcasses. 

The  same  company  have  cold  air  stores  in  the  city,  for  the  convenience  of  local 
consumers,  which  have  a  capacity  for  about  80,000  carcasses. 

The  Manchester  Corporation  have  stores,  which  can  accommodate  about  120,000 
carcasses  of  sheep,  adjoining  the  Manchester  wholesale  meat  market.  These  stores  are 
useful  for  produce  intended  for  daily  sale  on  the  stalls  of  the  market,  or  for  distri- 
bution to  the  town  or  country.  The  corporation  have  also  cold  storage  accommodation 
at  the  Smithfield  fruit,  fish  and  poultry  market. 
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At  the  9  dock  of  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal  there  is  a  refrigerated  transit'  shed 
for  sorting  frozen  and  perishable  produce  in  the  same  temperature  as  the  insulated 
chambers  of  the  discharging  steamers.  From  this  chamber  the  frozen  produce  can  be 
loaded  under  cover  into  insulated  wagons  for  inland  towns  or  into  carts  for  town 
delivery. 

Frozen  and  Chilled  Meat. 

The  consumption  of  frozen  and  chilled  meat  in  Manchester  and  surrounding  dis- 
tricts is  enormous  and  it  is  constantly  increasing.  Ample  storage  and  distributing 
facilities  are  afforded  for  dealing  with  direct  shipments.  An  example  of  the  advant- 
ages that  accrue  by  using  this  port  is  afforded  by  an  examination  of  the  following 
savings,  which  were  effected  in  pre-war  times,  by  forwarding  frozen  produce  from  the 
Manchester  docks  as  against  London  and  Liverpool: — 

Approximate  saving  Approximate  saving 


Forwarding  effected  as  against  effected  as  against 

frozen  meat  London  about  Liverpool  about 

ex-ship  to  Per  ton.      '  Per  ton. 

s.    d.  s.  d. 

Bolton   42    7  5  8 

Bradford   25    0  6  5 

Halifax   28  10  4  9 

Leeds   25    0  6  5 

Oldham   34  10  8  9 

Rochdale   424  83 

Sheffield   11    8  5  11 


In  the  city  of  Manchester  and  the  neighbouring  towns  within  carting  distance, 
there  is  obviously  a  very  large  saving,  as  compared  with  bringing  the  produce  from 
other  ports,  because,  only  ship  canal  charges  and  cartage  are  incurred,  and  all  excessive 
handling  is  avoided,  thus  ensuring  the  carcasses  being  delivered  into  the  retail  shops  in 
their  original  bloom. 

The  above  table  was  made  out  before  the  war,  and  since  then  there  have  been 
several  changes,  but  the  figures  will  serve  as  an  illustration  of  the  relative  distributive 
position  at  the  three  ports. 

Butter,  Poultry  and  Eggs. 

The  consumption  of  this  class  of  produce  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Manchester  is 
enormous  and,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  particulars,  the  ship  canal  is  most 
favourably  placed  for  the  handling  and  distribution. 

Inward  Trade. 

The  import  trade  is  growing  in  importance  and  it  is  now  generally  recognized 
that  Manchester  possesses  undoubted  advantages  for  dealing  with  the  importation  and 
distribution  of  such  staples  as  timber,  grain,  cotton,  wool,  frozen  meat,  butter,  cheese, 
eggs,  fruit,  oil,  all  kinds  of  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials. 

Grain. 

Full  cargoes  of  grain  are  coming  in  regularly  and  continuously  from  all  parts  of 
the  world;  besides  the  liners  trading  with  this  port  bring  small  parcels  which  are 
quickly  disposed  of.  Manchester  is  noted  for  the  prompt  and  expeditious  despatch 
given  to  such  cargoes.  No  other  port  is  in  possession  of  such  ample  and  adequate 
means  for  receiving  grain  from  the  vessels,  storing  it,  and  when  required  by  the 
millers,  of  forwarding  it  to  the  numerous  mills  situated  in  proximity  to  the  docks 
and  the  surrounding  milling  centres.  Over  half  a  million  tons  of  grain  are  received 
at  the  docks  annually,  and  this  toade  is  making  steady  and  substantial  headway. 
From  2  shillings  to  5  shillings  per  ton  is  saved  as  compared  with  Liverpool  by  import- 
ing grain  direct  to  Manchester  for  local  use  as  well  as  for  the  principal  towns  in  the 
neighbourhood. 
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There  are  two  large  grain  elevators,  capable  of  holding  40,000  tons  each.  They 
are  both  provided  with  all  modern  facilities.  One  has  just  recently  been  completed, 
and  is  equipped  with  the  latest  and  most  approved  apparatus  for  carrying  the  grain 
from  the  ship's  hold  into  the  bins  in  the  silo  and  redelivery  into  carts  or  railway 
wagons,  in  bags,  for  transmission  to  the  millers,  thus  effecting  the  conveyance  of  the 
grain  from  the  vessel's  hold  to  the  mills  at  the  minimum  of  cost  and  handling. 

Wool 

Manchester  is  the  nearest  port  to  Bradford  and  other  woollen  manufacturing 
towns.  The  large  and  spacious  sheds  afford  exceptional  advantages  for  sorting  the 
bales  into  their  respective  marks  and  consignments,  and  arranging  them  for  direct 
loading  into  truck,  without  having  to  cart  them  to  the  railway  station,  for  transmis- 
sion to  the  inland  point.  The  cost  of  transit  from  the  ship's  side  to  the  warehouse 
in  Yorkshire  is  approximately  6s.  6d.  per  ton  less  than  from  Liverpool. 

Raw  Cotton. 

The  largest  and  most  important  cotton  spinning  and  weaving  district  in  the  world 
is  immediately  contiguous  to  the  docks.  The  quay  and  "shed  space  is  specially  adapted 
for  discharging,  sorting  and  storing  raw  cotton.  Conveyance  by  rail  or  canal  to  the 
spinning  mills  can  always  be  promptly  effected.  The  cost  from  the  discharging  vessel 
to  the  principal  cotton  manufacturing  towns  is  from  3  shillings  to  6  shillings  per  ton 
less  than  from  Liverpool;  the  rate,  of  course,  varies  according  to  the  location  of  the 
respective  mills. 

Canned  Goods. 

There  is  a  very  great  demand  in  Manchester  for  all  kinds  of  canned  goods.  One 
or  two  firms  make  a  specialty  of  storing,  packing  and  forwarding  this  class  of  mer- 
chandise, and  their  methods  of  dealing  with  it  have  proved  most  satisfactory  to  those 
in  the  trade;  substantial  progress  has  already  been  made  and  it  is  capable  of  large 
development. 

Timber. 

Manchester  ranks  amongst  the  first  order  of  ports  in  England  for  the  importation 
of  timber.  Extensive  accommodation  is  provided  for  handling  and  storage.  These 
facilities,  combined  with  the  expeditious  and  economical  methods  of  distribution, 
contribute  to  the  steady  expansion  experienced  in  the  imports :  from  400,000  to  500,000 
loads  have  been  dealt  with  every  year  for  some  time  past.  Savings  of  from  3s.  6d. 
to  5s.  6d.  per  ton  are  effected  by  forwarding  timber  from  the  docks,  as  against  the 
Liverpool  docks,  to  most  of  the  surrounding  towns. 

Oil 

One  striking  feature  of  the  Manchester  import  trade  is  the  large  volume  of  oil 
that  comes  in  bulk,  which  is  stored  chiefly  in  the  huge  oil  tankage  installation  on  the 
banks  of  the  canal  over  half  a  mile  away  from  the  docks  and  just  below  the  Mode 
Wheel  locks,  which  are  the  first  locks  outwards  from  the  Manchester  end  of  the  canal. 

Most  of  the  oil  stored  in  these  tanks  comes  from  the  principal  oil-producing 
countries. 

In  all  there  are  52  tanks,  with  a  total  capacity  of  33,988,660  gallons  or  the  equiva- 
lent of  125,091  tons. 

The  oil  is  conveyed  to  each  of  the  respective  depots  through  pipes  direct  from  the 
vessel  to  the  tanks,  whence  -it  is  reloaded  into  carts,  barges  or  railway  wagons  for 
inland  distribution. 

Over  and  above  the  imports  of  oil,  in  bulk,  quantities  come  in  barrels  by  the 
regular  liners. 

Manchester  ranks  as  second  port  in  the  LTnited  Kingdom  for  the  importation  of 

oil. 
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Fruit. 

Manchester  offers  unique  attractions  to  fruit  growers  and  sellers  in  all  parts  of 
the  world  on  account  of  the  superior  dock  requisites  for  dealing  with  perishable  pro- 
duce, the  distributive  basis  it  affords  and  the  position  it  holds  as  a  large  emporium. 

In  the  commercial  sale  room  tier  upon  tier  of  seats  are  arranged  in  semi-circle  in 
front  of  the  rostrum  and  the  "  well "  of  the  room.  Into  the  "  well,"  samples  of  the 
fruit  lying  at  the  docks,  are  raised  by  automatic  lifts  from  the  cellars,  so  that  all  the 
buyers  get  equal  opportunity  of  seeing  the  article  for  sale  in  front  of  them  when  they 
are  bidding. 

From  the  rostrum,  with  these  conveniences,  the  auctioneer  is  able  to  clear  off 
effectively  and  rapidly  the  respective  lots  on  the  schedules,  consequently  huge  cargoes 
are  easily  sold  in  a  single  day  and  at  the  same  time  the  highest  price  is  secured. 

Immediately  sales  are  effected,  forwarding  orders  are  given  to  the  canal  and  rail- 
way officials  who  despatch  them  by  messengers  (who  are  in  constant  attendance)  to 
the  docks.  It  often  happens  that  before  the  buyer  leaves  the  sale  rooms  the  greater 
portion  of  his  purchases  are  loaded  into  railway  vans,  and  on  their  way  to  the  inland 
destination. 

When  fruit,  destined  for  this  district,  is  sent  through  other  ports  such  as  London 
or  Liverpool,  it  not  infrequently  happens  that  in  course  of  the  transit  from  any  of 
these  ports  by  rail,  the  packages  receive  excessive  and  rough  handling  causing  even 
more  breakages,  damage  and  deterioration  than  takes  place  from  the  oversea's  point 
of  origin  to  the  port  of  the  vessel's  discharge  in  this  country. 

When  fruit  and  fragile  and  perishable  cargoes  are  sent  direct  to  the  Manchester 
Ship  canal,  not  only  is  this  long  railway  journey  avoided,  but  facilities  for  dealing 
with  such  cargoes  and  distributing  them  direct  from  the  steamer's  hold  to  the  rail- 
way insulated  van  for  interior  points  or  into  cart  for  local  delivery,  are  admittedly  in 
advance  and  superior  to  other  ports. 

There  is  also  the  saving  in  cost  of  conveyance  to  be  considered  as  well  as  the  pre- 
ference given  by  the  merchants  and  traders  of  this  district  to  cargoes  which  are  brought 
direct  to  Manchester,  and  discharged  at,  and  distributed  from  the  docks. 


AUSTRALIA. 

Report  of  the  Commercial  Agent  for  ISTew  South  Wales. 
(Mr.  B.  Millin.) 

Sydney,  April  12,  1917. 

TRADE  OF  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

Prices  continue  to  harden  almost  every  day  in  the  import  market  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  lines  which  are  now  being  obtained  from  sources  other  than  the  United 
Kingdom.  As  each  day  passes  stocks,  particularly  in  hardware,  become  lower  and 
only  in  isolated  instances  is  there  advice  of  supplies  to  come  forward.  Indent  business 
is  being  conducted  on  strictly  limited  lines.  All  quotations  for  steel  are  particularly 
strong,  and  there  is  but  little  disposition  shown  to  quote  prices  unless  for  delivery  a 
long  time  ahead.  Soap  manufacturers  recently  announced  an  all-round  advance  in 
prices  ranging  from  £2  to  £6  per  ton;  the  chief  reason  given  for  the  rise  was  the  con- 
tinued high  price  of  tallow.  Canned  fish  shows  a  slackening  in  the  demand,  but  prices 
for  salmon  remain  firm  with  even  an  upward  tendency.  In  the  building  trade  architects 
state  that  there  is  a  fair  amount  of  work  on  hand,  but  very  large  works  are  in  progress, 
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the  work  now  being  done  consisting  of  extensive  alterations.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
large  contractors  who  would  not  previously  tender  for  anything  not  in  the  nature  of 
a  large  contract  are  now  tendering  for  the  smaller  contracts. 

AGRICULTURAL  SHOW,  SYDNEY. 

Never  before  at  any  Easter  has  there  been  such  a  collection  on  the  Agricultural 
Society's  grounds  at  Sydney  of  the  fruits  of  the  great  agrarian  industries  and  the 
products  of  those  manufacturing  and  business  undertakings  associated  with  pasturage, 
dairying,  and  agriculture  in  the  state  of  New  South  Wales. 

A  record  has  been  established  this  year  as  far  as  entries  are  concerned,  for  there 
are  more  than  TOO  entries  over  last  year.  These  are  practically  distributed  over  the 
whole  range  of  exhibits,  but  there  is  a  marked  increase  in  the  exhibits  of  cattle,  pigs, 
sheep,  farm  and  dairy  products. 

The  Royal  Agricultural  Society  has  now  been  established  for  42  years,  and  during 
the  last  12  years  £100,000  has  been  spent  on  buildings  and  other  appurtenances  requi- 
site for  adequately  displaying  the  products  of  the  State. 

A  departure  has  been  made  this  year  in  keeping  the  show  open  at  night,  and  the 
aggregate  candle  power  of  the  light  used  is  300,000  and  this  is  quite  apart  from  the 
many  lighting  schemes  of  the  various  exhibitors. 

The  value  of  the  show  as  an  advertising  medium  for  motor  cars,  tires,  and  other 
appurtenances,  is  well  exemplified  by  this  year's  exhibits.  The  exhibits  are  as  numerous 
as  ever  and  motor  agents  have  worked  hard  to  show  the  very  latest  products. 

The  big  preponderance  of  North  American  cars  is  more  accentuated  this  year  than 
ever.  Many  locally-made  bodies  are  on  view  and  they  reflect  great  credit  on  the 
makers. 

The  trend  towards  the  use  of  oil  engines  on  farms  is  particularly  noticeable  and 
very  great  use  is  now  made  of  this  power  in  running  milking  machines,  irrigating 
land,  and  for  harvesting  and  other  purposes. 

Owing  to  the  excellent  season  that  orchardists  have  had,  the  display  of  fruit  is  a 
wonderful  exhibition  of  colour  and  quality,  and  apples  especially,  seem  to  have  touched 
almost  the  perfection  mark. 

The  prolific  display  of  dairy  products  also  reflects  the  good  season  and  in  this  sec- 
tion the  entries  constitute  a  record 

MAIZE  PRODUCTION. 

The  states  of  Queensland  and  New  South  Wales  are  harvesting  a  fine  maize  crop 
this  season  and  representations  were  made  that  a  minimum  price  of  three  shillings 
per  bushel  should  be  fixed  by  the  Commonwealth  Government  and  that  the  Imperial 
Government  be  approached  with  regard  to  the  sale  of  the  crop.  The  Government 
announced  that  the  British  Government  did  not  need  the  crop  and  refused  to  fix  a 
minimum  price.    The  present  market  value  is  two  shillings  and  tenpence  per  bushel. 

PRODUCTION  OF  MOLYBDENITE,  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

On  the  highlands  near  Bathurst,  145  miles  from  Sydney,  it  has  long  been  known 
that  extensive  deposits  exist  of  low-grade  molybdenite  ore.  It  is  stated  that  the  deposit 
covers  an  area  of  327  acres,  possessing  an  average  depth  of  27  feet,  and  that  the  esti- 
mated average  yield  is  1-7  per  cent. 

Very  crude  efforts  have  until  lately  been  made  to  extract  the  metal  but  the  com- 
pany that  is  now  conducting  operations  is  making  extensive  preparations  to  utilize 
the  product  to  the  fullest  capacity. 

In  1915  the  export  of  molybdenite  from  New  South  Wales  was  only  31£  tons; 
last  year  it  was  about  60  tons.  In  pre-war  times  the  bulk  of  the  product  was  secured 
by  Germany.  Now  the  product  is  taken  over  by  the  Commonwealth  Government  for 
the  use  of  the  Allies  and  the  price  paid  is  stated  to  be  £525  per  ton. 
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COPRA  TRANSHIPMENTS  FROM  SYDNEY. 

Prior  to  the  war  the  bulk  of  the  copra  produced  in  the  South  Sea  Islands  which 
was  not  shipped  direct  was  transhipped  to  Germany.  For  some  time  after  the  out- 
break of  hostilities  stocks  accumulated  in  Sydney  very  rapidly  but  arrangements  have 
now  been  made  for  the  shipment  to  America  of  large  quantities  which  are  taken  as 
return  freight  by  the  timber  schooners.  A  considerable  quantity  of  copra  is  used  at 
Sydney  for  soapmaking  and  other  purposes. 

OIL  PRODUCTION  IX  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

Oil-bearing  shale  is  found  at  a  number  .of  localities  in  New  South  Wales.  The 
*'  shale  "  is  really  torbanite  or  canal-coal  similar  to  the  boghead  mineral  of  Scotland, 
but  yielding  a  much  larger  percentage  of  volatile  hydro-carbon. 

The  shale  occurs  in  the  same  manner  as  seam  coal  but  the  deposits  are  confined  to 
smaller  areas.  The  largest  area  so  far  discovered  does  not  exceed  one  mile  in  length 
and  it  varies  in  thickness  from  a  few  inches  to  six  feet.  Frequently  the  upper  and 
lower  portions  of  a  seam  are  composed  of  bituminous  coal,  the  kerosene  shale  being 
confined  to  the  central  band. 

Quantitative  estimation  of  possible  kerosene  shale  supplies  in  New  South  Wales 
is  hampered  by  irregularity  of  form  and  capriciousness  of  occurrence  of  known 
deposits. 

The  richest  shale  yields  about  130  gallons  of  crude  oil  per  ton  or  about  15,400 
feet  of  gas.  The  shale  is  suitable  for  mixing  with  ordinary  coal  in  the  manufacture  of 
gas  and  is  exported  abroad  as  well  as  to  the  neighbouring  states. 

The  production  of  oil  commenced  in  the  year  1868  when  17,000  tons  of  shale 
valued  at  £48,000  were  raised.  In  1914  the  production  amounted  to  50,049  tons  which 
were  valued  at  £27,732. 

In  1910  the  Shale  Bounties  Act  was  passed  by  the  Commonwealth  Government, 
and  provision  for  the  payment  of  bounties  for  the  manufacture  of  kerosene  and  paraffin 
wax  from  Australian  shale  was  made  for  a  period  of  three  years  as  under:— 

Kerosene — 2d.  per  gallon. 

Paraffin  wax — 2s.  Gd.  per  hundredweight. 

Companies  Operating  Shale  Areas. 

Oil  is  extracted  from  shale  by  two  companies  operating  in  New  South  Wales. 
The  Commonwealth  Oil  Corporation,  Limited,  has  a  capital  of  £1,200,000  and  its  works 
are  situated  at  Wolgan  and  Capertee,  in  very  rough  country,  which  necessitated  the 
construction  of  a  very  difficult  and  expensive  branch  railway  line.  Owing  to  a  variety 
of  causes  such  as  labour  troubles  and  the  difficulty  of  competing  with  imported  oil, 
the  works  have  been  practically  shut  down  for  some  time  and  its  affairs  put  into  the 
hands  of  receivers.  Recently  it  was  announced  that  the  works  were  about  to  be  resus- 
citated upon  a  workable  basis,  and  a  reconstruction  scheme  has  been  agreed  upon  by 
those  interested. 

The  British  Australian  Coal  Company's  mines  are  at  Murrurundi  and  Capertee 
and  the  capital  of  the  company  is  £300,000. 

The  future  of  the  industry  seems  to  hinge  upon  reasonable  labour  conditions  and 
support,  and  seems  mainly  dependent  upon  the  attitude  likely  to  be  adopted  by  the 
Federal  and  State  Governments  in  regard  to  outside  competition.  The  Inter-State 
Commission  recommended  that  a  bonus  should  be  paid  upon  the  output  of  crude  oil 
hut  so  far  nothing  has  been  done  in  this  respect  since  the  term  of  the  previous  bonus 
period  expired. 

STATE  DRUG  SCHEME. 

The  Premier  of  the  state  of  New  South  Wales  recently  announced  that  a  com- 
mittee of  scientists  is  now  conducting  a  series  of  experiments  that  will  probably  resull 
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in  New  South  Wales  being  able  to  supply  many  of  the  drugs  which  have  now  to  bo 
imported.  This  is  an  integral  part  of  the  State  Drug  Depot  scheme  which  is  now  in 
the  experimental  stage  and  aims  at  importing  in  bulk  a  large  quantity  of  the  drugs 
now  used  by  the  hospitals. 


TRADE  OF  NEW  SOUTH  WALES  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS. 

Following  is  a  comparison  of  the  latest  figures  available:-  — 
New  South  Wales  Overseas  Trade  in  February. 


Merchandise  imported. 

exported. 


1916. 
£2,693,464 
2,964,540 


1917. 
£2,220,936 
4,011,468 


■4-  Increase. 

—  Decrease. 

—  f  472,528 
+  1,046,928 


Imports  into  New  South  Wales — Eight  Months. 


Merchandise . 
Gold  


Total 


1915-16. 
£21,577,637 
308,653 

£21,886,290 


1916-17. 
£23,966,574 
142/022 


+  Increase. 

—  Decrease 
+  £2,388,937 

—  166,631 


£24,108,596     +  2,222,306 


Exports  from  New  South  Wales — Eight  Months. 


Merchandise. 
Gold  


Total 


1915-16. 
£20,805,676 
7,858,224 


£28,663,900 


1916-17. 
£25,502,033 
1,276,789 

£26,778,S22 


-f-  Increase. 

—  Decrease 
+  £4,696,357 

—  6,581,435 

—  £1,885,078 


The  following  is  a  comparison  of  a  few  of  the  leading  exports  during  the  eight 
months : — 


Wool  

Wheat  

Flour   

Butter  

Frozen  meats 

Copper  

Lead  


+  Increase. 


1915-16. 

1916-17. 

Decrease 

£10,421,840 

£9,670,366 

£  751,474 

888,608 

2,844,050 

+ 

1,955,442 

104,456 

674,752 

+ 

570,296 

173,196 

1,182,619 

+ 

1,000,423 

930,425 

1,147,934 

+ 

217,509 

1,614,368 

2,690,804 

+ 

1,076,526 

1,338,512 

1,787,523 

449,011 

These  practically  account  for  the  increased  exports  of  merchandise.  There  are 
evidences  of  prosperous  trade  ahead  if  only  the  vessels  required  are  made  available. 
The  reduction  in  the  value  of  wool  shipments  was  caused  by  the  delays  necessary  in 
establishing  the  new  method  of  valuation  by  appraisement. 


DROUGHT  CONDITIONS  IN  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

New  South  Wales  is  periodically  subject  to  the  ravages  of  droughts.  Two  years 
ago  a  conference  of  experts  to  deal  with  the  question  of  minimizing  the  effects  of 
droughts  was  appointed.  The  conference  divided  its  deliberations  into  three  sections, 
sub-committees  being  appointed  to  deal  with  each.  These  comprised  agriculture, 
railway  development  and  water  conservation  in  the  districts  subject  to  drought. 

The  chief  recommendations  of  the  agricultural  section  were  that  settlement 
should  be  extended  into  the  central  division  of  New  South  Wales,  and  to  the  exten- 
sive mallee  lands  in  the  western  division  east  of  the  Darling  river;  that  additional 
demonstration  farms  should  be  established;  that  greater  attention  should  be  paid  to 
the  conservation  of  water  and  fodder  in  districts  affected  by  drought;  and  that  steps 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  wilful  and  unnecessary  destruction  of  edible  trees,  as 
well  as  for  fire  prevention  in  forests. 
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A  report  has  just  been  submitted  on  the  subject  and  it  is  stated  that  settlement 
is  rapidly  following  the  demonstration  farms  being  established. 

The  conservation  of  fodder  has  received  special  attention  and  the  experiments 
made  have  been  followed  with  very  successful  results. 

A  network  of  cross-country  railway  lines  is  being  constructed  which  will  enable 
stock  to  be  shifted  quickly  and  cheaply  from  drought  districts  to  places  which  have 
been  more  favoured,  and  this  will  save  an  immense  quantity  of  stock  which  would 
otherwise  perish. 

The  mallee  lands  previously  referred  to  consist  of  a  peculiar  growth  of  eucalyptus 
trees  which  have  adapted  themselves  to  the  nature  of  the  dry  country  where  they 
exist.  The  root  stocks  are  very  large  and  throw  up  numerous  stems,  forming  dense 
scrub  which  is  very  difficult  to  eradicate.  The  scrub  covers  a  great  area  and  special 
attention  is  being  given  to  the  question.  The  land  is  being  tested  for  underground- 
water  supplies. 

Experts  are  also  investigating  the  storage  capabilities  of  the  state's  large  rivers. 


CHINA. 


Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  J.  W.  Ross.) 

Shanghai,  May  1,  1917. 

transpacific  freight  rates. 

Another  raise  in  transpacific  freight  rates  has  been  announced  by  the  Conference 
lines  operating  from  Hong  Kong,  Shanghai  and  other  Eastern  ports,  to  become  effec- 
tive from  April  1.  Transpacific  rates  were  increased  in  August  last  year,  they  were 
again  raised  in  January  last,  the  new  rates  becoming  effective  on  February  1,  and  now 
they  are  again  advanced,  with  certain  exceptions,  on  a  new  schedule  by  66  §  per  cent, 
or  from  a  $15  gold  to  a  $25  gold  rate  per  ton. 

The  following  table,  which  gives  both  the  new  tariff  and  that  of  February  on 
leading  articles  of  export  from  China  to  Canadian  Pacific  ports,  is  of  value: — 


Commodities. 


Antimony  

Beans  (in  bags)  

Bean  cake,  including  Soya  Bean  Cake,  Cotton  Seed 

Cake,  Rape  Seed  Cake    

Bristles — 

Of  a  value  up  to  G.  $500  per  40  c.  ft  

Of  a  value  over  G.  $500  per  40  c.  ft   

Carpets :  Tientsin — 

Of  a  value  up  to  G.  $500  per  40  c.  ft   

Of  a  value  over  G.  $500  per  40  c.  ft   


Casings,  Sausage  

Cocoons,  Pierced  

Coir  Yarn  

Cotton,  Linters  

n  Raw  

u  Waste  

Curios — 

Of  a  value  up  to  G.  $500  per  40  c.  ft . 
Of  a  value  over  G.  $500  per  40  c.  ft  . 


February  1,  1917.    (In  Gold 
Dollars.) 


$10.00  per  2,000  lbs 
$21. 00  per  2,000  lbs 

$21.00  per  2,000  lbs 


ad 


$15.00  per  40  c.  ft  

$25.00  per  40  c.  ft.  plus  ad 

valorem  

$15.00  per  40  c.  ft  

$25.00  per  40  c.  ft.  plus 

valorem  

$15.00  per  -iO  c.  ft  

$15.00  per  40  c.  ft  

$15.30  per  40  c  ft  

$15.00  per  40  c.  ft  

$15.00  per  40  c.  ft  

$15.00  per  40  c.  ft  


$17.50  per  40  c.  ft. 
See  valuable  cargo. 


April  1,  1917. 
(In 

Gold  Dollars. 


20  00 
35  00 


35  00 

25  00 

35  00 
25  00 

35  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 

25  00 
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Commodities. 


Cylinders,  Empty  (Ammonia)  

Dyes— 

Of  a  value  up  to  G.  $500  per  40  c.  ft 
Of  a  value  over  G.  $500  per  40  c.  ft 


Eggs  (in  cases)  .  

Egg  Albumen  (in  cases)  

Egg  Yolk  (in  cases)    

Eeathers  ....   

Groundnuts  (in  shell)  

ii         (without  shell)  

1 1        Roasted  (without  shell)  

Hair — Goat,  horse  or  human — 

Of  a  value  up  to  G.  $500  per  40  c.  ft 
Of  a  value  over  G.  $500  per  40  c.  ft 


Hemp  (in  pressed  bales)  

Hides,  

Household  gojds,  including  furniture  and  personal 
effects — 

Released  to  a  valuation  of  G.  $10  per  100  lbs  

Not  released  (See  note)   

Indigo  — 

Of  a  value  up  to  G.  $500  per  40  c.  ft  

Of  a  value  over  G.  $500  per  40  c.  f t  

Iron, 


bar  

"  Pig  

■i  scrap  

Jute  (in  bales)  

Lamb  skins — 

Of  a  value  up  to  G.  $500  per  40  c.  ft . 
Lamb  Skins — 

Of  a  value  over  G.  $500  per  40  e  ft .  . 


Oil,  Bean,  Nut,  Seed  or  Wood 
Peanuts  (in  shell)  ... 

Peas  (in  bags)   

Pongee  Silk  


Rape  Seed  (in  bags)  -  

Sesamum  Seed   ,  

Silk  Goods - 

Raw  or  Wild  (in  bales)    

Silk,  Waste  (in  bales)  

Skins  and  Skin  Rugs — 

Cow,  Deer,  Dog,  Goat  and  Sheep  (Untanned) . 
All  others — 

Of  a  value  up  to  G.  $500  per  40  eft  

Of  a  value  over  G.  $500  per  40  eft  


Skins  of  all  kinds  not  otherwise  specified.  . 

Strawbraid  (in  cases  or  bales)  

Tallow,  Animal  or  Vegetable  

Tea  ...   

Tin  (in  slabs)  

Tobacco    

Turmeric  

Treasure- 
Silver — 

Under  G.  $10,000  

G.  $10,000  and  under  G.  $100,000. . 
G.  $100,000  and  under  G.  $200,000. 

(1.  *200,000  and  over  

Gold— 

Under  $10,000  G  

G.  $10,000  and  under  G.  $100,000. . 
G.  $100,000  and  over  


February  1,  1917.    (In  Gold 
Dollars. ) 


$15.00  per  40  c.  ft. 


$17.50  per  40  c.  ft.  . 
$25.00  per  40  c.  ft. 

valorem  

$17  50  per  40  c.  ft... 
$15.00  per  40  c.  ft. . 
$15.00  per  40  c.  ft 
$15.00  per  40  c.  ft  . 
$30.00  per  2,000 lbs. 
$15.00  per  2,000  lbs. 
$15.00  per  2,000  lbs. 


plus  \%  ad 


$L5.00  per  40  c.  ft. . . 
$15.00  per  40  c.  ft. 

valorem   ... 

$15.00  per  40  c.  ft  . 
$15.00  per  40  c.  ft... 


plus 


ad 


$17.50  per  40  c.  ft... 
$25.00  per  40  c.  ft.  . 

$17  50  per  40  c.  ft  . . 
$25.00  per  40  c.  ft. 

valorem  

$10.00  per  2,000  lbs. 
$10.00  per  2,000  lbs. 
$10.00  per  2,000  lbs. 
$15.00  per  40  c.  ft... 


plus  h%  ad 


$15.00  per  40  c.  ft 


$25.00  per  40  eft.  plus  \%  ad 
valorem  

$15.00  per  40  eft  

$30.00  per  2,000  lbs  

$21.00  per  2,000  lbs  

$25.00  per  40  eft.  plus  \%  ad 
valorem  ....   

$24.00  per  2,000  lbs  

$24  .00  per  2,000  lbs  


$3  50  per  100  lbs  . 
$15.00  per  40  eft. 

$15.00  per  40  eft. 


$15.00  per  40  eft.  . 
$25.00  per  40  eft. 
valorem  


plus 


h%  ad 


$15.00  per  40  eft.  . 
$15.00  per  40  eft.  . 
$15.00  per  40  eft.. 
$12.50  per  2,000  lbs. 
$15.00  per  40  eft... 
$21.00  per  2,000  lbs 


°7n  ad  valorem. 


3/16 


April  1,  1917. 
(In 

Gold  Dollars.) 


I  In  bales  $30  00 
(In  cases  $25  00 

25  00 

25  00 

25  00 

20  00 

25  00 

35  00 
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Commodities. 


Valuable  Cargo,  including  all  articles  and  commodities 

of  an  extremelv  valuable  nature  : 
""Of  a  value  from  Gr.  4500  to  G.  $2,500  per  40  c.  ft.  or 

2,000  lbs   ...   . 

Of  a'value  over  G.  §2,500  per  40  c.  ft.  or  2,000  lbs. . 

Walnuts  (in  shell)  

ii        (without  shell)   

Wool  (in  pressed  bales)  

Minimum  Bill  of  Lading  Rate  ,  


February  1,  1917.    (In  Gold 
Dollars.) 


$25.00  per  40  c.  ft.  or  2,000  lbs. 
Ship's  option,  plus  ^  %  ad 
valorem  

825.00  per  40  c.  ft.  or  2,000  lbs. 
Ship's  option,  plus  1  %  au 
valorem  

§24.00  per  2,000  lbs  

415.00  per  2,000  lbs  

415.00  per  40  c.  ft.  or  2,000  lbs. 
Ship's  option  

47.50  per  set 


April  1,  1917. 
(In 

Gold  Dollars.) 


Note — On  perishable  articles,  household  goods  and  personal  effects  freight  must  be  prepaid. 

The  above  is  the  minimum  tariff  and  applies  to  the  undermentioned  steamship 
lines : — 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Ocean  Services,  Ltd. 

The  China  Mail  Steamship  Company. 

The  Java-China-Japan  Lijn. 

Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. 

Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha. 

The  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company. 

The  Koyal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company's  Pacific  Line. 

Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha. 


OTHER  SHIPPING  NOTES. 

Other  information  of  interest  upon  Far  Eastern  shipping  and  transpacific  freight 
situation  has  recently  come  to  hand. 

New  Dutch  Line  to  the  United  States. 

The  recent  departure  of  the  German  Minister  to  China  and  his  staff  on  a  Dutch 
steamer  to  Europe  by  way  of  the  United  States,  and  again  by  the  exit  of  about  a 
dozen  Germans  belonging  to  their  consular  service  in  this  country,  together  with 
their  families  and  servants  amounting  in  all  to  over  forty  people,  by  a  second  steamer 
of  the  same  nationality,  marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  service  across  the  Pacific  by 
the  vessels  of  the  Holland- Amerik a  Line. 

The  line  at  present  consists  of  four  ships,  the  Waldeck,  the  Wenjik,  the  Rajia, 
and  the  Leopad,  the  two  latter  being  freighters  of  7,500  tons  each.  The  ships  of  this 
line  will  sail  from  Sumatra  to  New  York  by  way  of  the  Panama  canal,  via  Surabaya, 
Manila,  Hong  Kong  and  Japan  ports.  This  service  is  unique  from  the  fact  that 
vessels  sailing  from  so  far  south  to  New  York  have  previously  taken  the  Suez  route. 

N.Y.K.  Panama  Service  to  New  York. 

The  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  has,  it  is  learned,  decided  to  increase  the  number  of 
its  ships  on  the  Panama-New  York  route  from  the  Ear  East,  and  has  transferred  the 
Colombo  Maru  from  the  Calcutta  run  to  the  former  service.  At  the  same  time  freights 
were  increased  by  10  per  cent  dating  from  February  1.    The  steamers  of  this  service 
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carry  their  consignments  from  Japanese  ports  to  New  York  in  forty-two  days,  which 
is  a  great  saving  of  time  over  the  overland  ronte  from  the  Pacific  coast,  and  also 
ensures  the  certainty  of  cargo  delivery  at  the  Atlantic  port.  It  is  stated,  however, 
that  New  York  shippers  are  not  utilizing  the  outward  sailings  of  the  ships  of  this 
service,  and  on  their  return  trips  no  large  amount  of  consignments  are  offered. 

New  Canadian-Far  East  Service. 

A  report  is  going  the  rounds  in  shipping  circles  in  the  East  to  the  effect  that  the 
Cunard  Line  is  building  two  liners  in  England  with  a  view  to  opening  a  new  service 
between  Canada  and  the  Far  East  in  a  year.  It  is  stated  that  the  steamers  built  will 
be  larger  than  the  Empress  of  Asia  and  the  Empress  of  Russia,  which  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Ocean  Services  have  now  on  the  Vancouver  to  the  Ear  East  run,  that  their 
speed  will  also  be  greater  and  that  they  will  call  at  Yokohama,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai, 
Hong  Kong  and  Manila  en  route,  which  are  now  touched  by  the  liners  of  the  Toyo 
Kisen  Kaisha  and  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company.  It  is  difficult  to  obtain 
confirmation  of  the  report  on  this  side,  but  the  information  is  said  to  have  come 
through  the  Japanese  consulate  at  Portland,  Oregon. 

RESTRICTIONS  UPON  CHINESE  COMMODITIES  ENTERING  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Tea. — The  restrictions  upon  the  importation  of  China  teas  into  Great  Britain  has 
called  forth  a  protest  from  the  Chinese  Government  through  its  Minister  in  London. 
But  as  pointed  out,  this  ruling  is  not  directed  against  China  teas  as  distinct  from 
any  other  foreign-grown  tea,  but  is  purely  a  war  measure  with  the  object  of  conserving 
shipping  space  on  British  vessels  for  more  urgently  needed  commodities.  Compara- 
tively speaking  the  consumption  of  China  tea  in  Great  Britain  is  not  great,  when 
compared  with  that  of  India  and  Ceylon  or  even  of  Java;  which  has  within  recent 
years  come  into  the  market  as  a  grower  of  tea.  Still  the  trade  is  not  inconsiderable 
by  any  means.  Exports  of  Chinese  black  tea  to  Great  Britain  in  1915  were  piculs 
134,186,  or  nearly  18,000,000  pounds,  being  17£  per  cent  of  the  total  exports  of  black 
tea  from  this  country,  and  of  green  tea,  only  piculs  10,570  or  1,409,333  pounds;  very 
little  of  the  latter,  however,  was  consumed  in  Great  Britain,  but  was  imported  for 
reshipment  to  France,  Morocco  and  elsewhere. 

The  ban  upon  China  teas  is  not  thought  likely  to  affect  the  local  tea  markets  to 
any  great  extent,  only  as  it  will  lessen  competition  among  buyers;  for  Russia  which 
already  takes  over  60  per  cent  of  China's  total  crop  of  black  tea,  should  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  absorbing  the  comparatively  small  quantity  usually  sent  to  Great  Britain  in 
addition  to  the  former's  ordinary  importations. 

Beans. — 'Soya  beans  are  also  among  the  articles  from  China,  which  will  be  affected 
by  the  new  ruling.  Commenting  upon  this,  the  Manchurian  Daily  News  of  Dairen 
states  that  this  will  not  be  such  a  great  blow  to  Manchurian  trade  as  might  be  sup- 
posed. The  export  trade  in  beans  to  Great  Britain  began  to  fall  off  even  before  the 
war.  The  following  import  table  for  the  port  of  Hull,  the  chief  British  port  of  entry 
for  oil-bearing  seeds,  for  the  past  eight  years,  is  given: — 

Tons. 


1909   193,033 

1910   245,820 

1911    105,362 

19121.                   ..   '.   147,317 

1913   63,046 

1914   64,511 

1915   135,917 

1916   69,945 


The  Dairen  paper  further  states  that  the  United  States  must  be  looked  to  as  the 
chief  future  market  for  Manchurian  products.    In  recent  years  Manchurian  beans  and 
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bean  oil  have  been  in  increasing  demand  in  American  markets;  and  the  writer  in 
question  advises  shippers  to  cultivate  the  markets  of  the  United  States  in  preference 
to  those  of  Europe. 


Negotiations  for  the  co-operation  of  Japan  and  America  in  the  Grand  Canal  loan 
of  China  have  come  to  a  close.  The  American  end  will  be  undertaken  by  Siems, 
Carey  and  Company,  while  the  Japanese  end  will  be  handled  by  the  Industrial  Bank 
of  Japan.  The  conditions  of  the  loan,  as  reported  by  Tokio  papers,  are  said  to  be  as 
follows : — 

The  total  amount  of  the  loan  will  be  yen  12,000,000,  of  which  the  United  States 
will  cover  yen  7,000,000,  while  Japan  will  raise  yen  5,000,000.  The  rate  of  interest 
will  be  7  per  cent,  and  the  term  twenty  years.  The  security  will  be  the  whole  property 
of  the  canal.  The  Industrial  Bank  intends  to  raise  the  amou.it  by  public  subscription. 
Chinese  newspapers  have  given  a  similar  report  except  that  the  loan,  they  say,  is  to  be 
equally  divided  between  America  and  Japan. 


COULD  CANADA  SUPPLY  THIS  GERMAN  STRAINER  TO  ENGLAND? 


Mr.  N.  D.  Johnston,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Bristol,  England,  writes 
that  there  is  a  large  sale  in  Great  Britain  for  a  strainer  of  a  similar  type  to  the  fol- 
lowing : — 


The  strainer  shown  in  the  illustration  was  made  in  Germany  and  found  a  ready 
sale  in  the  United  Kingdom.  It  cannot  of  course  be  obtained  at  the  present  time  and 
now  would  be  the  opportunity  for  any  Canadian  firm  manufacturing  a  strainer  of  a 
somewhat  similar  nature  to  make  connections  with  a  view  to  being  in  a  position  to 
put  their  goods  on  the  market  immediately  at  the  close  of  hostilities. 

The  body  of  the  strainer  was  made  of  one  solid  stamping  of  sheet  metal  tinned 
and  had  a  removable  gauze  bottom  and  colander.  This  strainer  had  an  advantage 
which  appealed  to  the  farmers  in  the  fact  that  when  the  gauze  bottom  was  worn  out  a 
new  one  could  very  easily  be  put  in  and  at  a  small  cost.  Two  bottoms  could  be  put  in, 
making  a  double  strainer,  and  ordinary  butter  muslin  or  straining  cloth  could  also  be 
used.  It  was  very  easily  cleaned  as  the  bottom  could  be  taken  out  instantly  and  every 
part  of  the  strainer  thoroughly  cleansed. 


THE  GRAND  CANAL  LOAN. 


German  made  Strainer. 


22237— 2J 
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The  following  table  will  indicate  the  sizes  in  which  these  strainers  were  manu- 
factured and  the  prices  at  which  they  were  sold  to  the  farmers.  The  prices  of  spare 
wire  gauze  bottoms  and  cotton  niters  are  also  given : — 

No.  0  diameter,    91"   3s.  9d.  (91cts.)     Spare   wire  gauze  bottoms,    0s.  9d.  (18  cts.) 

"    1        "  101"   4s.  6d.  ($1.09).        "  "  "  0s.  9d.   (18  cts.) 

"    2        "  12"   5s.  6d.  ($1.34).        "  "  "  Is.  3d.  (30  cts.) 

"    3        "  13J"   7s.  6d.  ($1.82).        "  "  "  Is.  3d.  (30  cts.) 

Factory  size.      17"  25s.  Od.  ($6.09).        "  "  "  3s.  9d.  (91  cts.) 

Cotton  filters,  per  box  of  100,  price  for  0  and  1,  Is.  3d.;  for  2  and  3,  Is.  9d.  (43  cents). 

The  first  three  sizes  are  the  most  important  and  large  numbers  could  be  sold.  In 
the  other  sizes  the  sale  is  more  limited.  The  wholesale  prices  were  about  one-third  of 
those  given  above. 


AUSTRALIAN  MARKET  REQUIREMENTS  IN  WASHING  MACHINES,  CLOTHES 
WRINGERS  AND  MANGLES  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  WOODENWARE. 

Mr.  D.  II.  Koss,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Melbourne,  Australia,  writes  as 
follows  regarding  the  market  in  Australia  for  the  articles  mentioned  below.  More 
detailed  information  will  be  furnished  by  Mr.  Koss,  on  request,  to  Canadian  manufac- 
turers who  are  interested.  He  invites  Canadian  manufacturers  of  goods  and  products 
of  a  type  regularly  imported  into  Australia  to  send  a  few  copies  of  their  latest  cata- 
logues and  discount  sheets,  on  the  basis  of  free  on  board  steamer  at  ocean  port  of 
shipment  (no  other  basis  will  be  considered  by  buyers)  in  order  to  bring  them  under 
the  notice  of  the  principal  Australian  importers. 

WASHING  MACHINES. 

Rotary  washing  machines — so  extensively  in  use  in  Canajda  and  the  United  States 
— are  not  made  in  Aust-  The  sale  of  these  machines  throughout  the  Common- 

wealth is  limited,  being  mostly  confined  to  country  districts. 

In  addition  to  importations  from  the  United  States,  at  least  two  Canadian  manu- 
facturers have — in  normal  years — been  successful  in  marketing  their  washing 
machines  in  Australia.  Obviously,  under  present  abnormal  freight  rates,  the  import- 
ing charges  on  goods  of  such  bulky  character  makes  the  landed  cost  almost — if  not — 
prohibitive. 

An  ordinary  rotary  washer  can  now  be  purchased  at  about  £3  10s.  Od.  ($17.03) 
retail  in  Melbourne  and  Sydney,  but  formerly  this  machine  was  sold  at  £3  ($14.60), 
but  the  profit  to  the  dealer  is,  admittedly,  small. 

The  net  customs  duty  on  washing  machines  is  13|  per  cent  if  made  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  22  per  cent  if  made  in  other  countries  including  Canada.  There  is  no 
separate  classification  showing  the  value  of  the  imports  of  washing  machines. 

CLOTHES  WRINGERS  AND  MANGLES. 

Prior  to  the  war,  British  makes  of  mangles — long  established  on  the  market — were 
much  favoured.  More  recently,  some  types  of  United  States  manufacture,  chiefly 
small  sizes,  have  been  imported. 

Through  persistent  effort  made  by  capable  representation  in  Australia,  two  leading 
United  States  manufacturing  companies  obtain  nearly  all  the  orders  for  clothes 
Avringers.  These  lines  have  been  on  the  market  for  years  and  dealers  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  selling  them. 

A  comparatively  small  trade  has  been  done  in  Canadian  wringers,  but  the  manu- 
facturers have  not  so  far  adopted  the  aggressive  methods  el'  their  competitors  to  secure 
larger  trade. 

The  net  customs  duties  on  clothes  wringers  and  mangles  are  131  per  cent  if  made 
in  the  United  Kingdom  and  22  per  cent  when  made  in  all  other  eountrios. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  ITEMS  OF  IMPORTED  WOODWARE. 

One  of  the  principal  lines  of  imported  woodware  is  comprised  in  wood  handles  of 
almost  every  conceivable  type,  the  bulk  of  which  is  obtained  from  United  States  manu- 
facturers, although  intermittent  shipments  have  been  made  from  Canada. 

These  comprise  axe,  broad  axe,  adze,  hatchet,  hammer,  pick,  shovel,  spade  and 
scythe,  etc.,  handles  of  varied  types.  Hickory  handles  of  good  quality  are  in  chief 
demand  for  axes,  etc. 

Wood  pulleys,  through  the  competition  of  steel  pulleys,  are  not  sold  as  extensively 
as  in  former  years. 

Ordinary  wood  clothes  pegs  are  imported,  in  normal  times,  in  immense  quantities. 
The  procedure  for  the  indentor  is  to  sell  large  quantities — car  load  lots— to  various 
importers  whenever  a  favourable  freight  rate  can  be  obtained. 

MINOR  ARTICLES  OF  WOOD  MADE  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

A  number  of  the  large  saw  mills  throughout  Australia  have  quite  important 
jobbing  plants  for  the  manufacture  of  such  lines  as  butter  boxes,  rabbit  crates,- fruit 
cases,  candle  anq1  soap  boxes,  cases  for  canned  meats,  condensed  milk  and  other  pro- 
ducts. 

Their  output  also  includes  doors,  sashes,  frames,  screened  windows  and  doors, 
mitre  boxes,  broom  handles,  bungs,  washboards,  knifeboards,  ironing  boards,  ladders, 
etc. 

The  short  pieces  and  waste  ends  of  large  sized  timber  are  thus  used  up  to  advant- 
age. In  addition  to  the  natural  protection  of  heavy  freights  on  these  bulky  goods, 
there  is  a  net  duty  on  the  majority  of  the  lines  enumerated  of  33  per  cent  if  made  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  38£  per  cent  if  made  in  other  countries,  which,  conjointly> 
gives  the  local  manufacturer  the  bulk  of  the  trade. 


PROMPT  MAILING  OF  SHIPPING  DOCUMENTS  TO  NEW  ZEALAND. 

Consul  General  Alfred  A.  Winslow,  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  writes  in  the  United 
States  Commerce  Reports: — 

"It  is  necessary  to  call  attention  again  to  the  need  for  promptness  in  forwarding 
documents  and  correspondence  covering  shipments  to  New  Zealand,  now  that  the 
Panama  canal  is  being  used  by  steamers  direct  from  the  Atlantic  ports,  which  make  the 
voyage  in  30  to  37  days.  The  following  extract  from  a  communication  received  from 
large  importers  of  American  goods  in  New  Zealand  shows  clearly  that  promptness  in 
this  matter  is  of  importance: — 

"We  believe  your  department  has  already  called  the  attention  of  American 
shippers  to  the  absolute  necessity  of  getting  away  documents  directly  after  shipment. 
Since  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  there  is  no  time  to  waste  at  the  American  end, 
so  the  documents  must  be  either  mailed  or  negotiated  through  the  bank  without  any 
loss  of  time.  Vessels  are  continually  arriving  and  discharging  at  New  Zealand  ports 
before  the  consignees  of  the  cargo  have  any  advice  whatever  as  to  the  shipment/ 

"  In  this  connection  it  should  be  understood  that  the  regular  mail  for  New 
Zealand  leaves  San  Francisco  and  Vancouver  every  alternate  fortnight,  which  means 
that  if  the  documents  are  mailed  just  too  late  to  catch  the  steamer  they  will  not  leave 
America  short  of  14  days;  and  as  it  requires  at  least  20  days  for  mail  to  travel  from 
New  York  to  New.  Zealand  ports,  it  will  be  seen  there  is  very  little  margin.  If  pos- 
sible, American  exporters  should  arrange  to  send  in  care  of  the  captain  all  documents 
,  and  correspondence  connected  with  the  transaction  by  the  same  vessel  that  carries 
their  goods.  If  duly  stamped,  they  will  be  accepted  by  the  postal  authorities  in  New 
Zealand  if  delivered  direct  to  the  postal  authorities  from  the  vessel.  Such  procedure 
would  greatly  facilitate  matters  here." 
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CATALOGUES  ALONE  OF  NO  USE  IN  TRADING  WITH  RUSSIA. 

The  statement  of  Mr.  J.  Greaves,  British  Vice-Consul  at  Berdiansk,  Russia,  which 
Appeared  in  the  British  Board  of  Trade  Journal,  has  already  been  corroborated  by  the 
Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Petrograd,  Mr.  C.  F.  Just,  who  says  that  the  send- 
ing of  catalogues  to  Russia  is  of  no  use  without  direct  representation. 

"Although  much  has  been  written  about  the  futility  of  sending  to  Russia  cata- 
logues and  price  lists  in  English,  which  give  prices  in  English  currency  and  f.o.b. 
United  Kingdom  ports,  these  are  continually  being  received  with  requests  for  the 
recommendation  of  responsible  buyers.  All  this  is  waste  of  time,  energy  and  paper, 
and  can  lead  to  nothing,  as  the  Russian  is  especially  shy  about  buying  anything  on 
the  strength  of  advertisements  or  catalogues. 

"  If  a  firm  wishes  to  trade  with  Russia,  it  must  either  do  business  through  a 
responsible  general  agent,  or  open  one  or  more  warehouses  at  central  points.  From 
such  a  warehouse  travellers  can  visit  tradespeople  in  other  towns,  and  buyers  can  call 
and  chat  with  the  management  there,  and  have  goods  shown  and  explained  to  them. 
Warehouses  of  this  kind  may,  of  course,  belong  to  a  combination  of  several  firms 
whose  goods  do  not  compete  with  each  other. 

"  Offices  and  showrooms,  with  samples,  where  it  is  intended  to  take  orders  for 
execution,  will  seldom  prove  successful.  A  stock  is  necessary,  and  it  should  never  be 
allowed  to  run  out." 


CANADIAN  PRODUCE  PRICES  IN  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  has  furnished  the  following  market 
quotations  for  Canadian  produce  for  the  week  ended  May  2,  1917 : — 

Butter- 
Bristol   -  -  percwt. 

Liverpool   -  -  » 

London   -  p 

Glasgow   -  -  » 

Cheese — 

Bristol   160/  162/    per  cwt. 

Liverpool   162/  n 

London   162/ 

Glasgow    -  162/  •» 

Bacon  (sides  green) — 

Bristol   138/  140/    per  cwt. 

Liverpool   138/  140/  .. 

London                                                  ,   136/  138/ 

Glasgow   :   132/  134/ 

Bacon  (Cumberland  cut) — 

Bristol   -  -     per  cwt. 

Liverpool   134/  136/ 

London    -  ~ 

Glasgow    -  ~ 

Hams  (long  cut,  green)— 

Bristol   -  -     per  cwt. 

Liverpool,   135/  137/  >- 

London   128/  132/ 

Glasgow   -  -  » 
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PRESENT  AND  POSSIBLE  PRODUCTS  FROM  CANADIAN  WOODS. 

Mr.  John  S.  Bates,  Superintendent  of  the  Forest  Products  Laboratories  established 
at  McGill  University  by  the  Forestry  Branch  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
recently  read  the  following  paper  before  the  Canadian  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  at 
Montreal : — 

Introduction. 

The  intention  is  to  give  a  general  survey  of  forest  products  including  those  actually 
manufactured  in  Canada  and  those  which  it  is  possible  to  obtain  from  Canadian 
woods  by  processes  operating  in  other  countries.  The  accompanying  "  Diagram  of 
Forest  Products  from  Canadian  Tree  Species  "  furnishes  the  basis  for  the  discussion 
and  only  the  more  significant  facts  are  touched  upon. 

There  are  several  general  conditions  which  should  be  kept  in  mind  by  every  Cana- 
dian. Canada  is  considered  to  be  the  third  country  of  the  world  in  value  of  forest 
resources;  Bussia  is  first  and  the  United  States  second  on  the  list.  Contrary  to 
popular  impression  forest  surveys  indicate  that  Canada's  present  supply  of  merchant- 
able timber  is  only  one-fifth  or  one-quarter  of  the  supply  still  available  in  the  United 
States. 

There  is  real  necessity  for  the  extension  of  adequate  protection  of  our  present 
forests,  wise  utilization  of  the  timber  when  it  is  cut  and  foresight  in  planning  for 
natural  and  artificial  reproduction.  Trees  are  coming  to  be  regarded  more  and  more 
as  a  forest  crop  and  with  proper  system  there  is  no  reason  why  our  forests  should  not 
be  a  source  of  expanding  and  permanent  wealth.  It  is  estimated  that  about  60  per  cent 
of  the  land  area  of  Canada  below  the  sixtieth  parallel  of  latitude  is  non-agricultural 
in  character  and  for  the  most  part  available  for  the  growing  of  trees. 

In  the  list  of  Canada's  natural  resources  agricultural  field  crops  hold  first  place 
in  value  of  production  with  an  estimated  total  of  from  $700,000,000  to  $800,000,000 
annually;  forest  products  come  second  with  a  total  of  about  $175,000,000  for  the 
primary  products  and  this  figure  is  considerably  increased  if  paper  and  other  manu- 
factured products  are  included.  In  1916  the  exports  of  products  from  wood  amounted 
to  approximately  $100,000,000  not  including  the  minor  proportion  of  specially  manu- 
factured wood  articles  showing  the  place  which  our  forest  resources  will  take  in  help- 
ing to  overcome  the  war  debt.  According  to  the  census  of  1911  the  capital  invested  in 
timber  and  re-manufactures  amounted  to  $259,889,715  in  4,999  establishments,  this 
being  the  highest  figure  on  the  list.  In  addition  the  paper  and  printing  trades 
accounted  for  an  invested  capital  of  $62,677,612  in  773  establishments. 

Wood  Used  as  Such. 

By  far  the  most  important  and  extensive  utilization  of  wood  consists  in  the  manu- 
facture of  lumber  and  other  products  by  mechanical  processes,  whereby  the  wood  still 
retains  its  identity. 

Under  the  heading  of  wood  used  in  the  rough,  firewood  takes  first  place  and  in 
value  accounts  for  about  30  per  cent  of  the  primary  wood  products.  Air-dry  wood  has 
a  calorific  value  rather  more  than  half  that  of  coal,  pound  for  pound.  The  annual 
normal  consumption  of  railway  cross-ties  in  Canada  is  about  20,000,000  with  an  average 
value  of  about  45  cents  each.  In  order  of  importance  the  Canadian  tie  woods  are  jack 
pine,  eastern  cedar,  Douglas  fir,  hemlock,  tamarack,  western  larch  and  small  quantities 
of  other  species.  Hardwoods  such  as  birch  and  maple  are  now  coming  into  use,  as 
creosote  treatment  successfully  overcomes  the  low  durability  of  hardwoods,  and  tho 
ties  have  the  advantage  of  high  mechanical  strength. 
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The  annual  consumption  of  round  mine  timber  is  over  53,000,000  linear  feet  with 
a  total  value  of  $524,000  while  the  mines  consume  sawn  timber  to  the  extent  of 
23,000,000  feet  board  measure  valued  at  about  $304,000.  About  140  coal  and  ore 
mines  in  Canada  use  timber,  the  leading  woods  being  Douglas  fir,  spruce,  balsam  fir, 
lodgepole  pine,  jackpine  and  hemlock.  Spruce  and  other  piling  is  used  quite  exten- 
sively in  Canada,  and  forms  an  important  export  item. 

The  term  lumber  is  used  to  include  a  wide  range  of  material  and  constitutes  the 
most  important  manufactured  product.  A  large  proportion  goes  directly  from  the  saw- 
mill into  general  building  and  construction  without  passing  through  an  intermediate 
wood-working  factory.  In  1915  the  lumber  cut  in  3,239  mills  totalled  3,842,676,000 
feet  board  measure  with  a  total  value  of  $16,919,806,  which  includes  a  good  deal  of 
structural  timbers.*  The  term  "  structural  timbers "  covers  wood  so  used  that  its 
strength  is  a  factor  of  first  importance  and  includes  timbers  for  mill  construction, 
trestle  and  bridge  timbers,  wharf  timbers,  larger  ship  timbers,  etc.  The  Canadian 
species  in  order  of  merit  and  resources  are  Douglas  fir,  western  hemlock,  eastern  hem- 
lock, western  yellow  pine,  western  larch,  red  pine  and  eastern  larch.  Douglas  fir** 
is  fully  equal  to  southern  longleaf  pine  as  a  heavy  structural  timber,  and  with  the 
tremendous  untouched  resources  in  British  Columbia  is  destined  to  become  Canada's 
most  important  tree. 

The  rough  manufactured  products  are  too  well  known  to  require  much  discussion. 

Wood  flour  or  wood  meal  is  the  fine,  fluffy,  absorbent  fibre  made  by  grinding  wood 
chips  in  a  stone  mill  or  steel  burr  roller  mill  with  a  limited  amount  of  water.  It  is  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  dynamite,  inlaid  linoleum,  oatmeal  wall-paper  and  wood-plastics. 
Canada  imports  considerable  quantities  from  Europe  and  the  United  States  chiefly 
for  the  manufacture  of  dynamite  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  industry  should  not 
be  established  in  Canada  for  both  local  and  export  trade.  Wood  wool  is  a  fine 
excelsior  used  in  Europe  for  surgical  dressings,  filtering,  stuffing  mattresses  and  as  a 
substitute  for  cotton  waste. 

Specially  manufactured  products  include  hundreds  of  different  kinds  of  articles 
wholly  or  partly  constructed  of  wood.  In  Canada  this  group  probably  accounts  for 
15  per  cent  of  the  total  wood  cut.  An  economic  principle  underlying  the  proper  use  of 
wood  is  that  each  species  of  wood  has  a  legitimate  field  of  usefulness  within  which  it 
should  be  employed.  Custom,  prejudice  and  lack  of  information  frequently  prevent 
the  use  of  a  species  for  some  purpose  for  which  it  is  naturally  adapted.  A  large 
amount  of  accurate  data  still  remains  to  be  established  and  there  is  a  wide  field  for 
technical  research  in  determining  the  mechanical,  physical  and  chemical  character- 
istics of  Canadian  woods. 

Special  mention  should  be  made  of  the  by-products  of  the  lumber  industry  since 
they  constitute  an  enormous  amount  of  wood  material  which  for  the  most  part  is  now 
going  to  waste.  Utilization  is  retarded  in  Canada  on  account  of  the  scattered  popu- 
lation and  limited  markets  as  well  as  the  technical  nature  of  many  of  the  processes. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  logging  waste  which  is  left  in  the  woods  represents  about  25 
per  cent  of  the  original  tree.  'Obviously  the  opportunities  for  utilization  are  limited 
and  the  main  problem  in  Canada  at  present  is  to  rigidly  enforce  the  proper  burning 
of  slash  in  the  wet  seasons  to  remove  this  serious  fire  hazard  and  leave  the  woods  in 
better  condition  for  second  growth.  Other  losses  in  the  forest  are  due  to  fire,  insects, 
fungi,  wind,  thick  growth,  scattered  growth,  local  predominance  of  inferior  species, 
mature  trees  not  up  to  cutting  standard,  inaccessible  tirnber  and  land-clearing  operations. 
These  are  some  of  the  problems  which  confront  the  forester  and  the  importance  of 
the  forest  protective  movement  is  emphasized  when  we  remember  that  forest  fires  in 
Canada  have  destroyed  perhaps  ten  times  as  much  wood  as  has  been  taken  out  by  the 

*  The  recently  published  Forestry  Branch  Bulletin  No.  59  "  Canadian  Woods  for  Struc- 
tural Timbers  "  covers  this  subject  in  detail. 

**  Forestry  Branch  Bulletin  No.  60,  now  in  press,  gives  a  detailed  account  of  tests  made 
on  Douglas  fir  at  the  Forest  Products  Laboratories  of  Canada. 
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lumbermen.  The  federal  and  provincial  forestry  branches  and  the  various  associa- 
tions have  done  a  great  deal  to  safeguard  our  widespread  forest  resources  and  to  secure 
the  co-operation  of  the  public  in  overcoming  carelessness  in  the  woods. 

Sawmill  waste  amounts  to  about  40  per  cent  of  the  original  tree,  so  that  the 
finished  lumber  on  the  average  represents  from  30  to  36  per  cent  of  the  tree.  New 
developments  in  the  utilization  of  wood  waste  are  being  made  continually  but  it  is 
false  economy  to  handle  waste  unless  the  by-product  industries  can  be  carried  on  at 
a  profit.  Effective  utilization  calls  for  a  variety  of  chemical  and  mechanical  processes 
which  must  be  adapted  to  the  form,  species  and  quantity  of  wood  waste  available  at 
any  point.  Slabs,  edgings  and  trimmings  represent  15  to  17  per  cent  of  the  tree. 
Among  the  more  common  uses  are  fuel,  laths,  box  shooks,  small  slack  cooperage,  small 
wooden  articles,  kraft  and  sulphite  pulp,  excelsior,  wood-flour,  wood-wool,  and  pro- 
ducer gas.  Sawdust  accounts  for  another  11  per  cent  and  is  used  to  some  extent  for 
fuel,  producer  gas,  briquettes,  polishing,  metals,  insulating,  packing,  bedding  in  stables, 
floor-sweeping  compounds,  composition-flooring  blocks,  linoleums,  improving  clay  soils, 
smoking  meat  and  fish,  blasting  powders,  wood-flour,  plastics,  porous  bricks,  mixing 
with  mortar  and  concrete,  distillation,  ethyl  alcohol,  oxalic  acid  and  carborundum. 
Bark  amounts  to  about  10  per  cent  of  the  tree.  It  is  usually  used  as  fuel,  although 
hemlock  and  oak  barks  are  important  in  the  tanning  industry.  A  recent  develop- 
ment is  the  use  of  spent  hemlock  bark  for  mixing  to  the  extent  of  about  30'  per  cent 
with  rag  stock  in  the  manufacture  of  roofing  felts.  Experiments  on  its  use  in  wall- 
board,  indurated  pails,  conduits  and  wall-paper  give  promises  of  success.  In  the 
manufacture  of  special  wood  products  a  good  deal  of  wood  is  lost  during  seasoning  by 
decay  due  to  poor  methods  of  storage  and  also  by  warping  and  splitting.  There  is  a 
large  waste  in  converting  wood  into  desired  shape  for  the  finished  article.  Proper 
co-ordination  with  plants  making  small  wooden  articles  brings  about  a  great  economy 
of  material.  Shavings  find  use  as  fuel  and  to  some  extent  for  packing,  bedding,  dry- 
ing wet  land  and  manufacturing  fibre  board.  Beechwood  shavings  are  required  in  large 
quantity  by  vinegar  factories  but  this  is  another  case  where  specially-cut  wood  is 
usually  used  instead  of  relying  on  by-product  wood  from  various  plants. 


Pulp  and  Paper  Industry. 

The  pulp  and  paper  industry  has  expanded  very  rapidly  in  Canada  during  the 
past  ten  years  and  it  appears  that  Canada  is  destined  to  become  perhaps  the  leading 
country  in  the  world  in  the  manufacture  of  pulp  and  paper  products  from  wood.  This 
is  largely  because  of  our  extensive  natural  resources  of  water-powers  and  suitable  tree 
species.  It  is  important  to  point  out  the  opportunities  and  responsibilities  for  Cana- 
dian engineers  in  this  technical  industry.  The  consumption  of  paper  increases  so 
rapidly  from  year  to  year  in  the  more  highly  developed  countries  that  there  is  no  indi- 
cation of  slackening  development,  at  least  for  some  years  to  come.  Canada  now  has 
a  total  of  about  90  mills  many  of  which  are  large  and  of  modern  design.  The  export 
figures  for  the  calendar  year  1916  show  that  pulpwood,  wood-pulp  and  paper  have 
increased  to  nearly  $50,000,000',  or  about  half  of  the  total  export  value  of  all  forest 
products  with  the  exception  of  the  small  proportion  of  specially-manufactured  articles. 

The  softwoods  are  the  most  important  species  for  papermaking,  spruce  and  balsam 
fir  accounting  for  the  bulk  of  the  woods  used  with  hemlock,  jackpine,  tamarack  and 
other  conifers  coming  into  more  extensive  use.  Poplar  and  basswood  representing 
the  "  soft  hardwoods  "  are  valuable  for  making  soda-pulp  and  a  variety  of  hardwoods 
such  as  birch  and  maple  are  used  in  smaller  quantity.  In  1915  total  reported  pulp- 
wood  consumption  amounted  to  1,405,836  cords  with  an  average  value  of  $6.71  per 
cord.  In  addition  Canada  exported  94)9,714  cords  of  pulpwood,  which  quantity  has 
remained  fairly  constant  for  several  years  while  the  consumption  of  pulpwood  in 
Canada  has  rapidly  increased. 
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The  groundwood  process  is  the  simplest  method  of  manufacture,  involving  the 
wet  grinding  of  pulpwood  blocks.  In  1915  this  process  accounted  for  52-9  per  cent 
of  the  total  pulpwood  consumption.  An  important  direct  use  of  groundwood  pulp  is 
in  the  manufacture  of  wallboard  such  as  ordinary  "  beaver  board "  and  the  thicker 
"  insulite  "  board  used  for  insulating  cold  storage  rooms  and  refrigerator  cars.  Fibre- 
ware,  represented  by  indurated  pails  and  tubs,  moulded  egg  cases  and  pressed  milk 
bottles  impregnated  with  paraffin,  is  composed  mainly  of  groundwood  pulp.  Paper 
pie  plates  are  cut  and  pressed  from  sheets  of  the  pulp  or  moulded  on  forms. 

The  sulphite  process  is  the  most  important  of  the  chemical  processes  and  in  1915 
used  33-5  per  cent  of  the  total  pulpwood.  The  wood  is  chipped  and  steamed  in  large 
digesters  with  a  solution  of  calcium  (and  magnesium)  bisulphate  containing  free 
sulphurous  acid,  which  dissolves  out  the  lignin  and  other  non-cellulose  material 
amounting  to  about  one-half  of  the  dry  weight  of  the  wood.  Production  of  sulphite 
pulp  has  now  reached  about  1,000  tons  per  day,  over  half  of  which  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  paper  in  Canada.  An  important  development  is  the  increase  in  manu- 
facture of  bleached  sulphite  pulp  for  high-grade  papers. 

News-print  paper  is  by  far  the  most  important  manufactured  product  in  the  pulp 
and  paper  industry  and  is  essentially  a  mixture  of  about  75  parts  of  ground  wood- 
pulp  and  25  parts  of  sulphite  pulp  with  suitable  loading,  sizing  and  colouring  materials. 
Canadian  production  now  totals  about  2,100  tons  per  day  which  is  now  over  half  the 
production  of  the  United  States.  Only  a  small  proportion  is  needed  for  Canadian 
newspapers  so  that  about  89  per  cent  is  available  for  export  chiefly  to  the  United 
States.  Other  products  made  by  mixing  groundwood  and  sulphite  pulps  are  hanging 
paper  (wall  paper),  the  cheaper  grades  of  wrapping  paper  and  book  paper,  container 
board  for  paper  boxes,  liners  for  cars  and  boxes,  paper  for  posters,  etc. 

Sulphite  pulp  in  the  unbleached  state  is  used  for  making  many  papers  of  the 
higher  grades  including  print  paper,  book  and  writing,  tissues  and  wax  paper.  Eecent 
attention  has  been  given  to  production  of  imitation  parchment  and  gTease-proof 
papers  such  as  glassine.  Sulphite  pulp  is  well  suited  to  the  moulding  of  plastics  such 
as  toys  and  novelties  by  incorporating  binders.  Vulcanized  fibre  or  hard  rubber  sub- 
stitute is  usually  made  by  treating  pulp  with  zinc  chloride  and  mixing  with  red  ferric 
oxide,  with  the  addition  of  glycerine  if  a  pliable  product  is  desired.  Some  of  the  paper 
wheels  and  pulleys  come  under  this  head.  A  sample  of  surgical  cotton  substitute  from 
Europe  turned  out  to  be  an  excellent  product  from  bleached  sulphite  pulp  and  it  is 
reported  that  large  quantities  are  being  used  by  Germany  during  the  present  cotton 
shortage.  Viscose  is  one  of  the  artificial  silk  materials  which  can  be  readily  made 
from  wood-pulp.  Bleached  sulphite  pulp  is  first  converted  to  alkali  cellulose  by  treat- 
ing with  strong  caustic  soda  and  then  to  soluble  cellulose  xanthate  by  the  addition  of 
carbon  disulphide.  After  pressing  into  threads  through  dies  or  moulding  into  heavier 
articles  the  material  is  readily  converted  back  to  stable  cellulose  in  the  form  of  arti- 
ficial silk,  films  or  moulded  articles.  It  is  also  used  for  sizing  textiles  and  paper. 
There  are  several  plants  in  the  United  States  and  undoubtedly  the  industry  will  be 
established  in  Canada.  The  best  gun  cotton  is  made  from  purified  cotton,  but  good 
grades  have  been  made  from  bleached  sulphite  pulp  in  England  and  at  the  present 
time  to  a  large  extent  in  Germany.  Cellulose  acetate  is  ordinarily  made  from  cotton 
and  it  is  doubtful  if  bleached  sulphite  pulp  will  be  used  in  America  until  the  process 
can  be  improved.  The  non-inflammable  and  water-proofing  qualities  of  cellulose 
acetate  make  it  more  valuable  than  nitro-cellulose  for  aeroplane  varnish,  films,  arti- 
ficial silk  and  celluloid  substitutes.  In  some  industries  a  filter  mass  of  sulphite  pulp 
has  been  successfully  used  in  place  of  cotton  fibre. 

Waste  sulphite  liquor  is  one  of  the  most  frequently  quoted  industrial  wastes,  as 
millions  of  gallons  are  turned  into  the  rivers  every  day  carrying  half  of  the  original 
pulpwood  substance  together  with  most  of  the  lime  and  sulphur  used.  Eecovery  of 
by-products  is  difficult  and  costly  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  Canada  will  begin  to  prac- 
tice recovery  in  the  near  future.  In  Europe  and  the  United  States  evaporated  liquor 
is  used  quite  extensively  as  a  binder  for  briquetting  fuel  and  as  core  binder  in  foundry 
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work,  and  to  some  extent  for  sprinkling  roads  in  place  of  oil.  The  tannin-like  sub- 
stances are  separated  and  incorporated  with  true  tannins  in  preparing  sole  leather. 
Sweden  has  taken  the  lead  in  recovery  of  ethyl  (grain)  alcohol  and  produced  in  1916 
over  one-half  million  Imperial  gallons  of  95  per  cent  alcohol  for  industrial  purposes, 
motor  fuel  and  potable  spirits.  It  is  reported  that  Germany  has  established  this  pro- 
cess in  fourteen  sulphite  plants  in  order  to  conserve  potatoes  which  are  the  usual  source 
of  alcohol  in  that  country.  Waste  sulphite  liquor  contains  about  1-5  per  cent  of  fer- 
mentable sugars  which  are  produced  from  the  wood  during  the  cooking  process  and 
these  sugars  are  fermented  to  alcohol  by  yeast.  The  direct  recovery  of  sugars  and 
other  organic  matter  makes  available  a  fairly  good  cattle  food.  Kecent  processes  aim 
at  the  precipitation  of  the  lignin  content  for  use  as  fuel  and  a  number  of  new  plants 
are  going  up  in  Norway.  Minor  processes  are  the  recovery  of  destructive  distillation 
products,  fertilizer  and  mordants  for  dying.  There  is  also  the  possibility  of  recovering 
sulphur  compounds  which,  however,  do  not  originate  in  the  wood. 

The  sulphite  process  used  13-1  per  cent  of  the  Canadian  pulpwood  consumption 
in  1915.  This  process  is  a  development  of  recent  years  and  produces  a  remarkably 
strong  flexible  fibre  by  the  combined  action  of  caustic  soda  and  sodium  sulphide  on 
the  softwood  chips.  The  value  of  kraft  pulp  is  most  noticeable  in  the  brown  strpng 
thin  wrapping  papers  which  are  now  so  widely  used.  A  variety  of  ingenious  uses  for 
this  pulp  have  been  worked  out  in  Europe  and  elsewhere.  Paper  twine  is  made  by 
cutting  kraft  paper  into  narrow  strips  and  spinning  into  a  coarse  strand  now  largely 
used  for  wrapping  parcels  and  for  binder  twine.  The  threads  may  be  assembled  to 
produce  first-class  rope.  By  weaving  there  is  obtained  bagging  material  to  replace 
burlap,  carpets  and  matting  which  can  be  purchased  in  several  Montreal  stores,  coarse 
cloth  for  upholstering  furniture  or  even  for  wearing  apparel,  and  also  belting  which 
is  now  used  in  Europe.  By  wrapping  layers  of  kraft  paper  on  a  core  and  impregnat- 
ing with  tar  binder  conduits  are  made  which  can  be  turned  and  threaded;  these  are 
especially  useful  for  underground  electrical  conduits  and  acid-resisting  water  pipes. 
Kraft  pulp  is  also  used  for  making  imitation  leather  for  suitcases,  as  well  as  counters 
and  heels  for  boots  and  shoes. 

In  Europe  the  sulphate  process  is  sometimes  modified  to  give  more  fully  cooked 
sulphate  pulp  which  can  be  bleached  and  used  for  higher-grade  papers  such  as  book  and 
writing. 

The  spent  liquor  is  always  evaporated,  incinerated  and  causticized  for  the  recovery 
of  alkalies  which  are  used  again  for  cooking.  One  Canadian  mill  is  now  recovering 
so-called  "  rosin  oil "  which  separates  from  the  spent  liquor.  Turpentine  and  small 
quantities  of  other  light  oils  may  be  recovered  from  resinous  woods  by  distilling  with 
steam  during  the  cooking  operation  and  rosin  soap  separates  from  the  spent  liquor  on 
cooling.  This  applies  particularly  to  the  manufacture  of  kraft  pulp  from  longleaf 
pine  in  the  Southern  States.  Methods  have  been  proposed  for  the  production  of  methyl 
alcohol,  acetone,  acetic  acid  and  higher  oils  by  the  destructive  distillation  of  the 
evaporated  liquor  with  simultaneous  recovery  of  alkali  and  perhaps  oxalic  acid  from 
the  residue. 

The  soda  process  in  Canada  is  for  the  most  part  limited  to  the  treatment  of  popu- 
lar and  basswood  and  accounted  for  only  0-5  per  cent  of  the  pulpwood  used  in  1915. 
The  wood  is  cooked  with  caustic  soda  alone  to  produce  a  short  fibre  which  can  be 
bleached  and  used  as  filler  in  some  of  the  higher-grade  papers.  Soda  pulp  is  used  in 
conjunction  with  rag  pulp  or  sulphite  pulp  to  give  bulk  and  smooth  finish  to  book 
ond  magazine  papers,  lithographic  and  art  papers  and  to  give  desirable  qualities  to 
lower  grades  of  blotting  paper. 

The  spent  liquor  is  treated  much  the  same  as  in  the  sulphate  process  for  the 
recovery  of  alkali.  It  would  be  possible  to  obtain  the  same  destructive  distillation 
products  and  in  case  resinous  woods  were  used  turpentine  and  rosin  oil  might  also  be 
recovered. 
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Distillation  Industries. 

The  destructive  distillation  of  hardwoods  is  the  only  important  distillation  indus- 
try in  Canada  where  wood  is  used  as  raw  material.  There  are  now  11  plants  in 
Ontario  and  Quebec  and  the  industry  is  well  organized.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that 
manufacture  is  carried  beyond  the  stage  of  the  crude  products,  where  so  many  of 
Canada's  industrial  activities  cease,  and  that  the  specially  refined  and  derived  pro- 
ducts are  produced  in  Canada  for  local  and  export  trade.  In  the  limited  list  of 
chemicals  which  are  regularly  exported  from  Canada  there  are  only  three  of  much 
importance,  namely,  calcium  carbide,  acetate  of  lime  and  methyl  alcohol,  the  last  two 
of  which  are  entirely  produced  by  hardwood  distillation.  It  is  important  to  remem- 
ber that  practically  all  of  the  wood  alcohol  and  acetic  acid  which  are  so  essential  to 
modern  civilization  are  produced  by  the  destructive  distillation  of  hardwoods.  The 
Canadian  plants  together  consume  over  500  cords  of  wood  per  day.  Maple,  beech  and 
birch  are  the  main  species  used,  although  oak,  hickory  and  other  hardwoods  are  suit- 
able if  they  can  be  obtained.  The  primary  distillation  process  is  rather  crude,  the 
cordwood  sticks  being  run  into  retorts  on  cars  and  the  retorts  being  heated  externally 
by  fire  which  is  controlled  to  some  extent.  The  crude  decomposition  products  which 
are  driven  off  go  through  a  series  of  refining  operations  for  the  separations  and  puri- 
ne ation  of  the  valuable  products. 

The  crude  wood  alcohol  is  collected  at  central  refining  plants  where  distillation 
products  are  separated  in  accordance  with  market  demands  at  the  time.  The  methyl 
acetone  or  acetone-alcohol  solvent  is  a  mixture  of  methyl  alcohol  vapour  with  air  in 
the  presence  of  methyl  acetate,  acetaldehyde  and  other  compounds  and  is  a  valuable 
solvent  in  the  paint,  varnish,  leather  and  other  industries.  Methyl  alcohol  (wood 
alcohol)  in  the  pure  state  (Columbian  spirits)  or  containing  more  or  less  acetone  is 
widely  used  as  solvent,  fuel,  denaturant  for  industrial  alcohol  and  in  many  chemical 
industries.  Formaldehyde  is  produced  by  oxidation  of  methyl  alcohol  vapour  with  air 
in  the  presence  of  heated  copper  gauze  and  is  in  strong  demand  at  the  front  for  dis- 
infecting purposes. 

The  acetic  acid  distilled  from  the  wood  is  recovered  in  the  form  of  grey  acetate 
of  lime  and  before  the  war  America  exported  over  half  of  the  production  to  Europe 
for  the  benefit  of  foreign  chemical  industries.  The  main  peace  uses  are  for  the  pro- 
duction of  acetic  acid  by  distilling  with  sulphuric  acid  and  in  turn  the  manufacture 
of  white  lead,  iron  and  aluminium  acetates,  used  as  mordants  in  dyeing,  and  a  variety 
of  other  acetates.  Methyl  acetate  solvent  is  made  from  acetic  acid  and  methyl 
alcohol.  Acetic  anhydride  is  another  derivative  of  acetic  acid  and  its  production  in 
Canada  has  been  developed  since  the  outbreak  of  war  for  the  manufacture  of  aspirin 
in  Montreal  and  elsewhere.  It  is  also  used  for  the  manufacture  of  cellulose  acetate 
which  is  becoming  of  more  and  more  importance.  The  war  has  brought  about  a  very 
radical  change  in  the  disposal  of  acetate  of  lime  on  account  of  the  tremendous  demand 
for  acetone  as  a  solvent  for  gun  cotton  in  the  manufacture  of  cordite,  which  is  the 
most  important  British  propellant  explosive.  Canada  has  played  a  large  part  in  the 
furnishing  of  this  solvent  not  only  by  hardwood  distillation  but  also  by  developing  new 
chemical  processes  on  a  commercial  basis.  By  decomposing  acetate  of  lime  in  suitable 
retorts  acetone  is  the  main  product  and  the  higher  ketones  and  ketone  oils  are  refined 
for  use  as  solvents  in  the  artificial  leather  industry  and  elsewhere. 

Hardwood  charcoal  is  the  other  valuable  product  and  is  mainly  used  as  household 
fuel  and  for  manufacture  of  charcoal  iron.  The  wood  gas  is  of  rather  low  heating 
value  and  is  burned  under  the  retorts.  The  hardwood  tar  is  also  used  as  fuel  at  the 
plant  in  most  cases  as  the  constituents  have  not  the  inherent  value  of  the  more  widely- 
known  coal  tar;  however,  the  recovery  of  certain  by-products  has  important  possibili- 
ties. The  various  creosote  oils  which  are  obtained  in  the  course  of  separating  the 
wood  alcohol  and  the  acetic  acid  from  the  tar  are  at  present  of  minor  value  but  recent 
investigations  by  the  Forest  Products  Laboratories  of  Canada  indicate  that  they  are 
suitable  for  the  flotation  of  Cobalt  and  other  Canadian  ores.  So-called  beechwood 
creosote  is  a  standard  article  in  the  drug  trade  and  is  made  by  chemical  treatment  of 
hardwood  creosote  oils. 
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Destructive  distillation  of  resinous  woods  is  a  much  different  proposition  and 
aims  mainly  at  the  recovery  of  turpentine,  pine  oil  and  pine  tar  oil  together  with  soft- 
wood charcoal.  The  industry  has  had  a  more  or  less  checkered  career  in  the  Southern 
States  where  the  very  resinous  "  lightwood  "  of  the  longleaf  pine  is  available.  The 
wood  is  destructively  distilled  in  retorts  designed  somewhat  differently  from  hardwood 
retorts  in  order  to  give  better  temperature  control.  The  uses  of  turpentine  are  well 
known  and  pine  oil  is  valuable  in  the  drug  trade  for  notation  of  ores.  The  crude  tarry 
fraction  is  large  in  quantity  and  as  "  pine  tar  oil "  commands  a  fairly  good  price  for 
impregnating  ropes,  staining  shingles,  etc.  The  yields  of  methyl  alcohol  and  acetate 
of  lime  are  much  smaller  than  in  the  case  of  hardwoods  and  by  present  methods 
recovery  has  not  been  found  profitable.  Experiments  have  indicated  that  the  resinous 
stumps  of  Western  yellow  pine  in  British  Columbia  compare  very  favourably  with 
Southern  pine  in  yields  of  distillation  products  and  the  old  red  pine  stumps  of  Ontario 
contain  a  good  deal  of  resin  and  some  turpentine.  When  the  industry  becomes  more 
highly  developed  it  will  no  doubt  be  established  at  certain  points  in  Canada. 

Wood  waste  of  various  kinds  can  be  used  in  place  of  coal  for  the  generation  of 
producer  gas  and  this  method  of  utilization  is  practiced  in  Europe  and  to  some  extent 
in  the  United  States.  The  increased  efficiency  of  the  producer  and  gas  engine  over 
the  boiler  and  steam  engine  is  a  well-known  advantage  in  the  handling  of  fuels.  In 
Canada  wood  waste  occurs  in  such  Large  quantities  and  is  so  easily  used  as  fuel 
directly  under  steam  boilers  that  there  is  not  so  much  occasion  for  installing  the 
more  complicated  large-scale  gas  producers.  In  line  with  the  manufacture  of  pro- 
ducer gas  it  is  important  to  mention  the  destructive  distillation  of  wood  waste  modi- 
fied to  yield  the  maximum  amount  of  wood  gas.  A  number  of  centres  in  America 
are  now  using  wood  gas  for  heating  and  illuminating  purposes  and  as  motor  fuel. 

The  steam  and  solvent  process  applies  to  resinous  longleaf  pine  in  the  Southern 
States.  The  selected  wood  waste  is  hogged  or  chipped,  steamed  to  drive  off  most  of 
the  turpentine  and  pine  oil  and  then  extracted  with  gasolene  or  other  volatile  solvent 
for  the  recovery  of  rosin.  The  extracted  wood  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  composi- 
tion flooring  blocks  and  is  also  suitable  for  manufacture  of  pulp.  The  resinous  wood 
material  in  Canada  is  limited  in  quantity  and  not  very  high  in  quality,  so  that 
economic  recovery  of  products  is  a  more  difficult  problem. 

By  steam  distillation  of  the  leaves  and  twigs  of  certain  trees  which  contain  essen- 
tial oils,  products  are  obtained  for  the  drug  trade.  Most  of  the  cedar  oil  is  produced 
by  distilling  the  waste  cedar  wood  in  pencil  manufacture  and  this  popular  species 
"  Juniperus  virginiana  "  does  not  grow  commercially  in  Canada.  Ordinary  Eastern 
cedar  provides  a  small  amount  of  cedar-leaf  oil,  and  spruce  oil  is  of  some  importance. 
A  number  of  the  essential  oils  which  are  well  known  in  the  drug  trade  are  supplied 
from  European  tree  species.  Birch  oil  is  mainly  oil  of  wintergreen,  which  is  now 
made  synthetically. 

Minor  Industries. 

There  are  a  variety  of  other  processes  for  recovering  products  from  trees,  only  a 
few  of  which  are  of  importance  in  Canada  at  present. 

Of  products  which  are  directly  taken  from  the  living  trees,  maple  sap  holds  quite 
a  large  place.  The  maple  sugar  industry  in  Canada  furnishes  products  worth  over 
two  million  dollars  per  year,  over  half  of  which  comes  from  the  province  of  Quebec. 
Calcium  bi-malate  has  been  recovered  from  the  u  sugar  sand "  in  boiling  down  the 
syrup  and  is  considered  by  the  MacDonald  College  authorities  to  be  superior  to  cream 
of  tartar  or  other  acid  materials  used  in  baking  powder.  Malic  acid  can  also  be  pro- 
duced from  the  malate  of  lime  and  is  a  high-priced  chemical.  Canada  balsam  and 
spruce  gum  are  well-known  products  which  are  obtained  from  balsam  fir  and  spruce, 
respectively.  Some  of  the  fruits,  nuts  and  flowers  come  from  forest  trees,  although 
it  is  not  intended  to  include  the  whole  fruit  industry,  for  example,  under  this  head. 
The  naval  stores  industry  of  the  Southern  States  provides  the  bulk  of  the  turpentine 
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and  rosin  used  throughout  the  world  and  involves  the  "chipping"  of  long-leaf  pine 
trees.  Experiments  are  now  being  carried  out  on  Western  yellow  pine  in  British 
Columbia  with  some  prospect  of  commercial  success. 

Solvents  are  used  in  various  ways  to  extract  valuable  products  from  certain  kinds 
of  wood  material.  In  Canada  hemlock  bark  is  used  directly  in  the  tanneries  and  at 
one  plant  in  New  Brunswick  for  the  manufacture  of  concentrated  tannin  extract. 
Oak  bark  and  chestnut  wood  are  of  minor  importance  owing  to  the  limited  range  of 
these  species  in  the  southern  sections  of  Canada.  The  recovery  of  potash  from  wood 
ashes  was  at  one  time  the  main  source  of  potash  in  Canada  but  for  many  years  the 
cheap  potash  salts  from  Germany  have  overshadowed  all  other  sources.  Since  the 
outbreak  of  war  there  has  been  some  revival  of  potash  recovery  in  Canada  owing  to* 
the  great  advance  in  prices.  Hardwood  ashes  are  the  richer  for  treating,  but  in  any 
case  wood  ashes  should  reach  the  land  as  fertilizers.  The  extraction  of  resinous  woods 
with  solvents  and  the  separation  of  the  turpentine  and  pine  oil  from  the  rosin  by  dis- 
tillation is  not  a  promising  industry  for  Canada  on  account  of  the  limited  supply  of 
sufficiently  resinous  woods  as  already  explained.  This  also  holds  true  of  extraction 
with  weak  alkali  solutions  whereby  turpentine  and  pine  oil  are  distilled  with  the  steam, 
the  rosin  recovered  from  the  solution  in  the  form  of  soap  by  "salting  out "  with  more 
alkali  and  the  extracted  wood  cooked  with  the  strengthened  alkali  to  produce  paper  pulp. 
Dye  woods  are  of  but  little  importance  in  Canada.  The  extract  of  black  oak  is  used 
partly  as  a  tanning  material  and  partly  as  a  dye,  while  walnut  and  butternut  extracts 
give  a  brown  colouring  material  and  the  flowers  of  sumac  a  red  dye  which  is  at  least 
used  locally  throughout  the  country.  The  laboratory  of  the  United  States  Forest  Ser- 
vice has  made  an  interesting  discovery  that  Western  larch  contains  from  6  to  8  per 
cent  of  water-soluble  material  which  is  mainly  galactose  sugar.  Various  products, 
including  table  syrup,  ethyl  alcohol  and  mucic  acid  which  may  be  used  as  a  con- 
stituent of  baking  powder  can  be  manufactured  therefrom.  It  may  be  that  a  small 
industry  can  be  established  in  Western  Canada. 

Hydrolysis  of  sawdust  or  hogged  wood-waste  is  carried  out  by  dampening  with  a 
certain  proportion  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  steaming  under  pressure  for  a  short 
time.  Part  of  the  wood  substance  is  thereby  converted  into  sugars,  most  of  which  can 
be  fermented  by  adding  yeast  to  the  neutralized  water  extract  with  recovery  of  ethyl 
alcohol  (grain  alcohol).  The  yield  from  softwoods  is  about  20  United  States  gallons 
of  95  per  cent  alcohol  per  ton  of  dry  wood  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion can  be  reduced  to  1>5  or  20  cents  per  gallon.  Two  plants  are  operating  in  the 
United  States,  each  consuming  several  hundred  tons  of  wood  waste  per  day.  Undoubt- 
edly the  industry  will  be  established  in  British  Columbia  or  at  other  large  saw-mill 
centres  in  Canada  when  the  economics  of  the  process  are  more  definitely  established 
and  when  Canada  joins  the  other  civilized  countries  of  the  world  who  have  given  their 
chemical  industries  the  necessary  factor  of  tax-free  industrial  alcohol.  Cattle  food 
as  a  substitute  for  hay  can  be  recovered  by  removing  the  acidity  from  the  hydrolyzed 
wood  mass  and  in  some  cases  mixing  with  waste  molasses. 

By  heating  softwood  sawdust  at  moderately  high  temperatures  with  a  strong 
solution  of  caustic  soda  and  caustic  potash  a  large  proportion  of  the  wood  is  converted 
into  sodium  oxalate.  The  valuable  product,  oxalic  acid,  can  be  recovered  by  precipita- 
tion of  the  extract  with  lime  and  treatment  of  the  calcium  ovalate  with  sulphuric  acid. 
One  plant  has  been  established  in  the  United  States  but  it  is  doubtful  if  the  industry 
will  assume  large  proportions  on  account  of  cheap  production  of  oxalic  acid  by  other 
chemical  methods,  especially  in  Europe. 

A  descriptive  diagram  of  wood  and  its  uses  follows  on  the  next  page. 
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PRICES  FOR  CERTAIN  CUBAN  COMMODITIES. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Manzer,  representing  the  Dominion  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce in  Havana,  has  forwarded  under  date  of  May  25,  1917,  the  following  trade 
notes : — 

The  strike  of  the  ship  labourers  of  Havana  was  terminated  last  night. 

For  nine  days  there  has  been  no  freight  handled  either  to  or  from  any  steamer  in 
the  port,  and  merchants  were  not  even  able  to  secure  goods  from  the  docks  that  had 
already  been  unloaded  from  the  steamers.  Ships  are  being  unloaded  to-day  that 
arrived  in  port  May  14  and  15. 

Steamer  "  Limon  "  from  Boston  with  considerable  quantities  of  Canadian  potatoes, 
codfish  and  hay  for  Havana  is  unloading  to-day  after  being  in  port  ten  days.  Two 
other  steamers  due  to  sail  from  Boston  on  the  17th  and  24th  for  Havana,  with  large 
quantities  of  Canadian  goods,  have  been  cancelled  until  such  time  as  the  strike  would 
be  ended.  * 

As  a  good  part  of  these  cargoes  consisted  of  potatoes,  this  long  delay  is  likely  to 
cause  damage  resulting  in  considerable  loss  to  the  dealers. 

Lumber. — Stocks  are  decreasing  and  prices  hold  very  firm. 

Hay. — Stocks  on  hand  are  light  and  prices  are  firm  for  all  the  better  grades,  1,302 
bales  arrived  from  Montreal  last  week. 

Potatoes. — The  supply  of  last  year's  crop  is  about  exhausted  and  new  potatoes  are 
now  being  offered  from  North  and  South  Carolina. 

Canadian  potato  shipments  to  Cuba  the  past  season  totaled  over  400,000  packages 
and  sold  in  Cuba  for  more  than  two  and  a  half  million  dollars.  Until  the  present 
season  Canadian  potato  shipments  to  Cuba  had  never  reached  one  million  dollars  in 
value  in  any  one  season. 

Codjish. — Stocks  on  hand  are  being  reduced  and  prices  are  firm  at  the  recent 
advance. 

1,150  cases  arrived  last  week  from  Halifax. 

Prices  C.I.F.  Havana  for  Week  Ending  May  26. 


Lumber  (pine)   $40  00  to  $45  00  per  M. 

(spruce)   36  00  40  00    "  M. 

Hay  (good  No.  2)  (  36  00  38  00    "  ton. 

"     (choice  timothy)  1  45  00  "  ton. 

Potatoes  (old)   11  00  "  sack  (180  ]b.) 

(new)   9  00  "  brl. 

Codfish  (Nova   Scotia)   14  00  15  00    "  cwt. 

Oats   98  100    "  bushel. 


CURRENT  EVENTS  OF  INTEREST  IN  CHILE. 

The  following  notes  on  commercial  conditions  in  Chile  have  been  contributed  by 
Mr.  George  Mallett,  of  Valparaiso,  Chile,  under  date  of  April  30,  1917  :— 

Chile. 

RAILWAY  CONSTRUCTION  DURING  1916. 

During  the  last  year  ending  December  31,  1916,  nine  railway  lines  were  under 
construction,  four  of  which  were  completed  and  delivered  over  to  public  service.  These 
are: — 
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1.  Rancagua  to  Donihue. 

2.  Pinto  to  Recinto. 

3.  Confluencia  to  Tome  and  Penco. 

4.  Cajon  to  Llaima. 

The  first,  a  metre  gauge,  2TJ  kilometres  in  length,  was  completed  January  14, 
1916,  costing  $1,820,721  or  $86,208  per  kilometre. 

The  second,  a  2-foot  gauge,  29'f  kilometres  long,  was  completed  July  14,  1916, 
costing  $1,213,233  or  $40,620  per  kilometre. 

The  third,  a  5-foot  7-inch  gauge  and  94  kilometres  long,  was  completed  on  Febru- 
ary 13,  1916,  costing  $9,511,620  gold  of  18d.  or  $101,137.45  gold  per  kilometre,  apart 
from  expenses  of  technical  inspection,  value  of  expropriations,  rolling  stock,  etc. 

The  fourth,  a  5-foot  7-inch  gauge,  48-J  kilometres  long,  was  completed  on  the  30th 
October  at  a  cost  of  $2,375,830  or  $49,353  per  kilometre. 

General  management  expenses,  technical  inspection  and  police  amounted  to 
$222,748.90  currency. 

During  the  same  period  the  Government  Railway  Inspection  Department  made 
the  necessary  surveys  and  studies  for  761-J  kilometres  of  other  new  lines  of  40-inch 
and  67-inch  gauge. 


CUBAN  MARKET  CONDITIONS. 

Report  of  Enrique  R.  Margarite,  S.  en  C.  66  San  Ignacio  street,  Havana,  for  the 
week  ended  June  1,  1917. 

FISH  IN  DRUMS. 

Importation:  No  arrivals. 

As  the  market  was  well  supplied  with  stocks  and  the  demand  has  been  of  no 
importance  at  all,  the  lack  of  new  receipts  during  the  week  did  not  have  much  effect 
upon  the  prices  for  fish  in  drums  but,  at  the  present  time,  an  upward  tendency  is 
noted.    We  quote  codfish  at  101  cents  per  pound,  haddock  at  10£  and  hake  at  9£. 


CODFISH  IN  CASES. 

Importation:  No  arrivals. 

We  have  not  had  new  receipts  of  codfish  in  cases  this  week.  Notwithstanding 
this,  holders  have  lowered  their  prices,  fearing  the  deterioration  of  the  fish  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  demand  for  this  article  has  been  extremely  light.  We  quote  at 
$15  to  $16.50  per  case  for  that  from  the  United  States  and  Canada. 


HERRINGS. 

A  very  light  demand  has  been  in  evidence  for  bloaters,  but  we  can  quote  at  $1.60 
per  large  box. 

GOUDA  CHEESE. 

The  market  remains  unchanged,  as  the  holders  of  cheese  produced  in  the  United 
States  are  selling  at  the  same  prices  of  34  to  50  cents  per  pound,  and  there  is  no 
supply  available  of  Gouda  cheese  from  Holland. 
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POTATOES,. 

Importation — 

May  28,  ss.  H.M.  Flager,  1,200  barrels,  Key  West. 

The  demand  has  continued  quiet,  but  as  the  stocks  are  not  heavy  and  the  arrivals 
have  been  of  not  much  importance,  the  prices  advanced  again  and  we  can  quote  at 
$10.50  per  barrel  and  7  cents  per  pound  for  those  packed  in  bags. 

EXCHANGES. 

New  York,  3  d/s.,  one-eighth  per  cent  premium. 
London,  s/d.  at  $4.77f  per  £. 


GOVERNMENT  NOTICES  AFFECTING  TRADE. 
Italy. 

(Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

With  reference  to  the  Italian  Royal  Decree  of  the  1st  April,  mentioned  on  page 
1283,  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  696,  prohibiting  the  importation  of  foreign  merchandise 
into  Italy,  the  following  is  a  translation  of  the  Ministerial  Decree  contemplated  by 
Article  2  (b)  of  the  Royal  Decree,  and  published  in  the  Gazette  Ufficiale  for  the  18th 
April. 

TRANSLATION  OF  MINISTERIAL  DECREE  OB'  APRIL  18. 

Approval  is  given  to  the  following  list  of  alimentary  products,  and  raw  materials 
for  industries,  the  importation  of  which  into  Italy  is  permitted,  in  virtue  of  the  pro- 
visions of  article  2  (b)  of  the  Royal  Decree  of  the  1st  April,  by  way  of  exception  to  the 
prohibition  established  by  article  1  of  that  Decree  :— 

Fixed  oils. 

Mineral  oils. 

Coffee,  raw. 

Chicory,  dried. 

Cocoa  in  the  bean. 

Drugs  (Droghe)  and  spices. 

Chemical  products  (i.e.,  articles  covered  by  Nos.  37  to  89  of  the  Italian  Customs 

Tariff,  with  the  exception  of  fatty  acids). 
Manures  and  Thomas  slag. 

Medicinal  woods,  roots,  barks,  leaves,  etc.,  and  juices  (saps). 

Paraffin,  ceresin  and  vaselin. 

Tar. 

Gums,  resins,  and  gum-resins. 

Colours,  and  dyeing  and  tanning  materials. 

Hemp,  linen,  jute  and  other  vegetable  fibres,  raw  and  combed. 

Cotton  and  cotton  waste. 

Wool  and  wool  wastes,  horsehair,  bristles  and  animal  hair. 

Cocoons,  raw  silk  (Asiatic)  and  silk  wastes. 

Woods,  common  and  fine  (cabinet). 

Firewood  and  charcoal. 

Roots  (whisks),  for  brushes. 

Cork,  unworked,  and  cut  into  cubes. 

Canes,  rushes  and  reeds. 

22237—3 
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Rags. 

Wood-pulp,  straw-pulp,  etc. 

Hides  and  skins,  raw  and  tanned  (excluding  line  hides  and  skins  tanned  with  the 

hair,  and  excluding  varnished  hides  and  skins). 
Ores,  metallic. 

Metals,  raw  and  semi-worked. 
Millstones  and  grindstones. 

Cement,  asbestos,  kaolin,  mineral  phosphates,  mica,  fullers'  earth  and  filtering 
earth,  cement  marl,  fireclay,  foundry  and  glassmaking  sand,  cryolite,  bauxite, 
emery,  carborundum,  flintstones  (ciottoli  di  silice). 

Graphite. 

Coal  and  coke. 

Rubber  and  guttapercha,  crude. 

Cereals,  dry  pulse,  and  flours  thereof,  bran. 

Feculse. 

Fresh  vegetables  and  herbs. 

Hops. 

Seeds. 

Cocoanuts. 

Oilcakes. 

Hay. 

Corozo  nuts. 

live  animals  of  all  kinds. 

Meat. 

Fish. 

Intestines. 

Eggs  of  poultry,  and  egg  yolks. 
Condensed  milk,  butter,  rennet  and  cheese. 
Fats. 

Honey  and  unworked  wax.  . 
Sponges. 

Coral,  ivory,  mother  of  pearl,  tortoise  shell,  horn,  bone  and  similar  materials, 

unworked. 
Cinematograph  films,  not  exposed. 
Celluloid. 


Prohibited  Exports  to  Switzerland. 

An  Order  in  Council  has  been  passed,  dated  the  21st  May,  1917,  by  virtue  of  which 
the  export  to  Switzerland  of  the  articles  mentioned  in  the  schedule  thereto  is  pro- 
hibited, unless, — 

(1)  the  articles  are  consigned  to  the  Societe  Suisse  de  Surveillance  Econo- 
mique ;  and 

(2)  a  permit  for  the  export  thereof  has  been  granted  under  the  authority  of 
the  Minister  of  Customs. 

Goods  may  only  be  consigned  to  the  Societe  Suisse  de  Surveillance  Economique 
when  the  formal  consent  thereto  has  been  obtained  from  the  Society's  office  in  Berne, 
and  a  certificate  of  acceptance  has  been  issued  by  the  Society.  This  consent  must  be 
obtained  by  the  ultimate  consignee  of  the  goods  in  Switzerland. 

Export  permits  for  the  articles  mentioned  in  the  schedule  to  the  Order  in  Council 
of  the  21st  May  will  not  be  granted  unless  and  until  evidence  is  furnished  to  the 
Department  of  Customs  that  a  certificate  of  acceptance  has  been  issued  by  the  Societe 
Suisse  de  Surveillance  Economique  formally  consenting  to  the  shipment  being  con- 
signed to  the  Society. 
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Attention  is  directed  to  the  fact  that  it  is  not  the  intention  to  issue  licenses  for 
the  export  to  Switzerland  of  any  articles  the  exportation  of  which  from  Canada  is  at 
present  prohibited  by  any  Order  in  Council  which  remains  in  force  and  effect,  other 
than  the  Order  of  the  21st  May,  1917. 

SCHEDULE  OF  ARTICLES  WHICH  MAY  BE  EXPORTED  TO  SAVITZERLAND  UNDER  LICENSE 
WHEN  CONSIGNED  TO  SOCIETE  SUISSE  DE  SURVEILLANCE  ECONOMIQUE. 

Abaca  and  similar  fibres. 

Accumulators,  electric,  and  accumulator  plates. 
Acids — 

Acetic. 

Boric. 

Citric. 

Fatty. 

Formic. 

Gallic. 

Hydrochloric. 

Lactic. 

Oleic. 

Palmitic. 

Stearic. 

Acorns,  roasted  or  not.  '  I " 

Albumen. 

Aldehyde. 

Alfa. 

Alimentary  paste. 

Alkaloids,  vegetable  (not  including  aconite,  belladonna,  coca,  emetine,  nux  vomica, 

and  opium). 
Alpaca  yarn  and  tissues. 
Alum. 

Alundum,  cast  or  not. 

American  cloth. 

Amidopyrine. 

Animal  wax,  beeswax. 

Anti-bacterium. 

Anti-febrine. 

Asphalt. 

Awls,  shoemakers'. 
Axes. 

Balata,  all  forms. 
Bamboos. 

Batteries,  electric  and  parts. 
Beans,  haricot. 

Beeswax,  crude  or  worked,  and  articles  in  beeswax. 
Beet  pulp  for  cattle. 
Beetroot  salin. 

Belting  (machine)  of  leather,  and  other. 
Billhooks. 

Bi-phosphate  of  lime. 

Biscuits. 

Bitumen. 

Blocks,  stereos,  cliches  (copper). 
Boiler  compositions. 

Boots  (leather),  other  than  heavy  boots  for  men;  footwear  in  textile  with  leather  soles 
or  parts. 
2223.7— 3£ 
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Boot-buttons  and  eyelets  (celluloid  or  metal). 
Bootmakers'  tools. 

Borax  (borate  of  soda)  and  mixtures  containing  borax. 

Boron  compounds. 

Bread. 

Bromine  compounds  and  salts  (other  than  alkaline  bromides)  ;  Bromoform. 

Buttons  and  eyelets  for  boots  and  shoes  (celluloid  or  metal). 

Cabbages. 

Cables,  cordage,  ropemakers'  wares,  of  any  textile  materials  (not  including  rope,  cord- 
age and  twine  manufactured  from  hemp  other  than  manila  hemp). 
Cadmium  in  all  forms. 
Cafeo. 

Cakes  (other  than  cakes  of  sunflower  seed,  cocoanut  or  poonac  compound,  cotton  seed, 

ground  nut,  linseed,  palm-nut,  rape  seed  and  soya  bean). 
Calcium,  carbide  of. 
Canary  seed. 

Candles,  nightlights,  tapers  of  beeswax,  stearine,  spermaceti,  and  other  substances. 
Canes  (not  including  rattans). 

Carbolic  acid  compounds  and  mixtures  containing  carbolic  acid. 
Carbon  sulphide. 

Carbon  chloride  and  tetrachloride  and  their  preparations. 
Carbon  (gas). 

Carbons  (electric),  not  including  carbons  suitable  for  searchlights. 
Carborundum  in  all  forms,  including  alundum,  cast  or  otherwise. 
Cardamoms. 
Carpenters'  tools. 

Carpets  of  animal  hair,  wool,  linen,  jute,  and  mixtures  thereof. 

Carriages,  road. 

Carrots. 

Caseine. 

Cassia. 

Cauliflowers. 

Caustic  soda. 

Celluloid,  raw,  in  bulk,  rods,  tubes,  clippings,  and  celluloid  waste. 

Cellulose. 

Cement. 

Cement,  dental. 

Cerium  and  its  salts. 

Chamois  leather. 

Charcoal. 

Charts. 

Chestnuts,  fresh  or  dried,  and  chestnut  meal. 

Chicory,  ground. 

Chicory  root,  drie3  or  roasted. 

Chiendent  fibre  suitable  for  brushmaking  or  for  industrial  uses. 
Chisels. 

Chlorine,  liquefied. 

Chlorine;  chlorine  compounds  (other  than  chlorides  of  potash,  magnesium,  sodium). 
Chocolate. 

Chrome  salts  and  combinations,  and  articles  containing  chrome. 

Cigars  and  cigarettes. 

Cinchona  bark. 

Cinchonine. 

Cinnamon. 

Clay,  China  (Kaolin). 
Cliches. 
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Cloves. 

Cloves,  essence  of. 

Cobalt,  articles  containing. 

Coffee,  raw,  roasted,  and  hygienic  coffee;  coffee  substitutes,  not  otherwise  specified,  in 
a  dry  state,  including  roasted  acorns,  kubin,  cafeo,  ground  chicory,  extracts 
and  essences  of  coffee,  and  liquid  substitutes. 

Coin,  nickel,  bronze  and  copper. 

Coir  yarn  and  wares. 

Colchicum  and  its  preparations. 

Conicine. 

Copper  wares,  including  carbons  for  electricity  containing  copper,  and  including  all 
metal  articles  containing  10  per  cent  or  more  of  copper  and  its  alloys; 
enamelled  or  plated  copper  wares;  perforated  copper  plates;  copper  leaf;  cop- 
per trellis  work;  copper  bolts,  screws,  nails,  rivets;  church  and  other  bells; 
unfinished  brass  machine  parts;  brass  valves  and  taps  imported  apart  from 
their  machines;  copper  or  alloyed  copper  wares  not  otherwise  specified, 
whether  turned  or  not;  bronze  wares,  and  articles  containing  suboxide  bf 
copper. 

Cordage,  manufactured  from  manila  hemp. 

Cordage  (old). 

Cork ;  corks. 

Corundum,  all  forms. 

Cream. 

Creosote,  wood. 

Creosote  oil.  _ 

Cryolite. 

Crystolon. 

Cuprous  powders. 

Curriers'  crystolon  grease. 

Cyanides  (other  than  potassium  cyanide  and  sodium  cyanide). 
Cylinders  and  receptacles  of  iron  or  steel  for  compressed  or  liquid  gas. 
Daturine. 
Delphinine. 

Dental  waxes,  cement  and  fillings. 

Dermatol. 

Digitaline. 

Diuretine. 

Down. 

Dyeing  substances,  all  kinds,  except  coal-tar  dyes  and  natural  indigo. 
Dynamos. 

Earth  containing  infusoria. 
Earth  wax. 

Edge-tools,  with  or  without  handles,  of  ordinary  iron  or  steel. 
Electrical  fire-lighters. 

Electrodes,  piles,  and  component  parts,  electric  batteries  and  parts. 
Emery,  all  forms. 
Emery  wheels. 

Ether  sulphuric  and  ether  acetic. 

Eucaine,  eucaine  (benzamine)  lactate  and  their  preparations  (not  including  eucaine 
hydrochlor). 

Extracts,  liquid  and  solid,  for  dyeing,  and  extracts  of  colouring  matter  (other  than 

those  derived  from  coal-tar  and  than  natural  indigo). 
Farinaceous  articles  being  foodstuffs:  bread  and  biscuits;  Italian  paste,  salep,  dried 

vegetables  of  all  kinds  and  their  meal;  chestnuts  and  flour. 
Eatty  acids. 
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Feathers. 
Feather  waste. 
Fecula  of  all  kinds. 
Feldspar. 

Felts  of  animal  hair. 

Ferro-cyanides. 

Fibre. 

Fishing  nets. 

Foodstuffs,  preserved,  all  kinds  (other  than  those  otherwise  prohibited). 

Formol. 

Fullers'  earth. 

Fustic. 

Game  (dead). 
Game  (live). 
Garlic. 

Goedetic  instruments. 
Ginger. 

Ginger,  preserved. 
Gloves  (leather). 
Glucose,  solid. 

Glycerine,  preparations  containing. 

Glycerophosphates. 

Grindstones. 

Guaiacol  and  guaiacol  carbonate. 
Gutta-percha,  all  forms. 
Hair  cloth  and  tissues. 

Hair,  textiles  of,  including  mohair,  alpaca,  and  camel's  hair. 
Hair  yarn. 

Halogen  derivatives  of  alipatic  hydro-carbons. 
Haricot  beans. 

Harness  and  parts  (other  than  harness  and  parts  which  can  be  used  for  military 
purposes). 

Haulers. 
Hay. 

Hemp  (manila),  crushed,  dressed,  and  combed;  waste. 

Hemp  yarn,  cordage  and  twine  (made  of  manila  hemp);  knotted  hemp  (manila). 

Hoes. 

Honey. 

Horsehair,  vegetable  substitute  for. 

Horsehair  mats. 

Hydrocarbides. 

Hypophosphates. 

Hyposulphites. 

Infusorial  earth. 

Instruments,  observation,  geodesy,  and  optical. 
Iridium. 

Iron-plate,  all  kinds,  including  black,  annealed  terne,  nickelled,  leaded,  coppered, 

zinced,  galvanized,  corrugated,  painted,  varnished. 
Jewellery,  imitation. 
Kaolin  (china  clay). 
Kermes,  mineral. 
Kubin. 
Lava,  Volvic. 

Lead,  pure  and  alloyed,  in  all  forms  (other  than  lead  ore,  pig,  pipe  and  sheet,  and 
solder  containing  lead)  ;  lead  type,  old  or  new. 
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Leather  and  leather  wares,  including  travelling  articles  in  leather,  but  not  including 
fancy  light  leather  goods  ("  Maroquinerie  ")  and  excluding  leather,  undressed 
or  dressed,  suitable  for  saddlery,  harness,  military  boots  or  military  clothing 
and  leather  articles  of  personal  equipment  manufactured  for  military  purposes. 

Leeks. 

Lichens  for  dyeing. 

Lime,  chloride,  and  pyrolignite  of. 

Linen  tissues. 

Linoleum. 

Linseed  oil. 

Liqueurs. 

Logwood. 

Macaroni  and  alimentary  paste. 
Mace. 

Machine  belting,  of  leather  and  other. 

Machinery,  electrical,  electric  dynamos,  and  motors. 

Machinery,  refrigerating. 

Magnesia,  calcined. 

Magnesia,  citrate  of. 

Magnesium  sulphate,  and  mixtures  containing  magnesium  sulphate. 

Mandarines. 

Manures. 

Maps. 

Mats  of  straw,  fibre,  horsehair. 
Methylene,  crude  or  chemically  pure. 
Methyl-ethyl-acetone,  or  methylethlyketone. 
Mica  wares. 

Milk,  condensed,  sweetened  or  not- 
Mineral  wax,  manufactures  of. 
Mohair  yarn  and  tissues. 
Monazite  sand. 

Money  except  gold,  silver  or  paper  money. 

Morocco  leather  and  wares,  not  including  fancy  light  leather  goods  ("Maroquinerie") . 

Motors,  all  kinds. 

Mustard. 

Nets,  fishing  and  other. 
Nickelled  sheet  iron. 
Nicotine. 

Nitrates    (other   than   nitrate   of   ammonium,   potassium,   sodium   and   thorium) ; 

nitrites. 
Nutmegs. 
Nuts  for  dyeing. 
Oil  (tar). 

Oil,  linseed,  boiled  and  unboiled,  unmixed  with  other  oil. 

Oil,  residual  of  distillation  of  alcohol. 

Oils,  essential. 

Oiled  cloth  for  packing. 

Oleic  acid,  and  other  fatty  acids. 

Osmium. 

Paleine. 

Papers,  sensitized. 
Paraffin  paper  (wax  paper). 
Paste,  Italian. 

Pease,  tinned  and  bottled,  and  packed  in  cardboard  boxes  and  similar  receptacles: 

peameal  and  flour. 
Perchlorates  (other  than  perchlorate  of  ammonium  and  sodium). 
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Peroxides,  metallic  (other  than  peroxide  of  manganese). 

Peroxide  of  soda. 

Petroleum  residue  and  waste. 

Phenaeetine. 

Phenetidine. 

Phosgene  (oxychloride  of  carbon). 
Photographic  plates,  papers,  and  films. 
Pickles. 

Pigeons  (dead). 
Pigeons  (live). 
Pitch  (wood  tar). 

Plaiting,  straw,  hemp,  tagal  or  other,  for  hatmaking. 

Plated  wares. 

Platinum. 

Platinum  salts. 

Poultry  (dead). 

Poultry  (live). 

Pulverisers,  other  than  those  for  toilet,  medicinal  and  domestic  use. 

Pyridine  (base). 

Quinine  and  its  salts. 

Quinine,  extracts  of. 

Radium  and  its  salts. 

Ramie,  raw;  yarn,  tissues;  and  waste. 

Rattans,  articles  wholly  or  partly  composed  of. 

Regurine. 

Rennet. 

Rhodium. 

Rigging. 

Roots  for  dyeing. 

Ropes,  and  ropemakers'  wares  (manufactured  from  manila  hemp). 
Ruthenium. 
Sabadilla  seeds. 
Saddlers'  tools. 

Saddlery  (other  than  saddlery  which  can  be  used  for  military  purposes). 

Safrol. 

Salep. 

Salicine. 

Salipyrine. 

Salts  of— 

Chromium,  cerium,  platinum,  radium,  titanium,  vanadium,  and  other  salts  of 
rare  earth. 

Sanitary  materials  and  fittings  (not  including  pottery). 

Satchels. 

Saws. 

Seeds,  sowing  (not  including  clover,  grass  and  cotton,  flax,  poppy,  rape,  sesame,  sun- 
flower and  other  oleaginous  seeds). 
Senna  leaves  and  pods. 

Shipbuilding  materials,  rigging  and  apparatus  (not  including  boiler  tubes ;  condenser 

tubes;  iron  and  steel  castings;  forgings  for  hulls  and  machinery  of  ships; 

iron  and  steel  plates,  and  sectional  materials  for  shipbuilding,  marine  engines 

and  parts  thereof;  ships'  auxiliary  machinery). 
Shoes  (leather). 
Silk- 
Silks  in  the  cocoon;  raw;  worked  or  thrown,  dyed;  floss  silk  and  marine  silk 

(byssus)  (not  including  silk  noils). 
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Yarns  of  floss  silk  ("bourre")  and  of  waste  silk  bourette ")  ;  silk  yarns  for 
sewing,  for  embroidering,  for  trimming,  for  small  wares,  and  other  such 
yarns;  yarns  of  artificial  silk  (not  including  silk  braid  and  thread  suitable 
for  cartridges). 

Tissues  of  silk,  floss  silk,  alone  or  with  admixture  or  other  textile  materials,  and 
tissues  of  all  kinds  of  artificial  silk  (not  including  silk  cloth  suitable  for 
cartridges  and  Shantung  silk  in  the  piece). 

Silica  bricks. 

Silicon. 

Sledges. 

Snuff. 

Soap.    Perfumed  toilet  soaps. 
Soda,  bicarbonate  of. 
Soda,  caustic. 
Soda  crystals. 
Soda,  peroxide  of. 
Soda,  sulphate  of. 

Sodium  bichromate.  , 
Sodium  (metal). 
Sodium  sulphide. 

Soles,  lifts,  and  other  cut  leather  for  boots  and  shoes,  not  suitable  for  military  boots. 
Spices,  ground  or  not. 

Spirits,  potable  (not  including  spirits  of  a  strength  of  43  degrees  above  proof  and  over). 
Starch,  also  starch  waste  for  cattle. 
Stencil  paper. 
Stereos. 

Stirrups  (other  than  stirrups  which  can  be  used  for  military  purposes). 

Stockings  (wool). 

Stones  of  fruit. 

Stramonium  leaves  and  seeds. 

Straps  (textile). 

Straw  mats. 

Suboxide  of  copper,  articles  containing. 
Sugar  of  milk. 

Sulphur  dioxide  (anhydride). 

Surgical,  medical  and  orthopaedic  instruments  and  apparatus. 
Syrups  of  fruits. 
Syrups  of  molasses. 
Talc. 

Tar  (wood). 
Tea. 

Teeth,  artificial. 
Terne  plate. 
Terpine;  terpinol. 
Thorium. 

Thread  (other  than  silk  thread  suitable  for  cartridges). 

Thyme,  essence  of. 

Timber. 

Titanium,  ore,  metal  and  salts. 
Tobacco,  all  forms. 

Tools,  edge,  with  or  without  handles,  of  ordinary  iron  and  steel;  also  chisels,  axes, 
saws,  farriers'  tools,  carpenters',  wheelwrights',  and  saddlers'  tools,  billhooks, 
hoes,  and  handles. 

Tools  used  in  the  making  of  boots  and  shoes. 

Traction  engines. 

Treacle. 
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Turnips. 

Twine  (manufactured  from  manila  hemp) ;  reaper  or  binder  twine. 
Urethane. 

Vanadium  ore  and  salts. 

Vegetable  alkaloids  (not  including  aconite,  belladonna,  coca,  emetine,  nux  vomica 
and  opium). 

Vegetable  fibre ;  also  yarn  and  wares  and  vulcanized  fibre ;  vegetable  substitutes  for 
horsehair,  vegetable  substances  for  plating,  rough,  spun,  or  manufactured 
in  any  way. 

Vegetables,  dried,  and  their  meal. 

Vegetables,  fresh,  the  following  only:  cabbages,  carrots,  cauliflowers,  garlic,  leeks, 

turnips. 
Vegetables,  preserved. 
Vegetable  wax,  manufactures  of. 

Vehicles  of  all  kinds  (other  than  for  military  purposes) ;  haulers,  traction  engines  of 
all  kinds;  all  articles  (manufactured  or  unmanufactured)  for  transport 
purposes. 

Ventilators  of  50  to  250  kilogrammes. 
Veratrine. 

Wax,  animal,  including  manufactures  of  wax,  and  wax  prepared  for  floors,  for  leather, 

and  for  furniture  polishing,  and  similar  purposes. 
Wax  paper. 
Waxes,  dental. 
Wheel-barrows. 
Wheelwrights'  tools. 
Whisky. 
White  spirit. 

Wines,  exported  otherwise  than  in  bottles  and  registering  over  15  alcoholic  degrees 
Gay  Lussac;  not  including  Burgundy  (over  15  degrees),  Madeira  (up  to  21 
degrees),  Marsala  (up  to  18  degrees),  and  Port  (up  to  23  degrees). 
Wood,  beech,  birch,  lime,  okoume,  plane. 
Wood  for  building  (other  than  spruce). 

Woollen  tissues  (not  including  felted  woollen  cloths  in  circular  bands  having  a  felted 
surface  and  warp  and  weft,  and  exclusively  used  for  paper-making;  nor 
including  woollen  cloth  suitable  for  uniform  clothing). 

Yarn,  linen,  ramie. 

Yarn,  mohair,  alpaca,  hair. 

Yarn  of  vegetable  fibre,  including  coir. 

Zinc  wares. 

Zinc  chloride  and  mixtures  containing  zinc  chloride. 
Zinc  sulphate,  mixtures  containing. 
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TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  INTERPRETATIONS. 

New  Zealand. 

The  following  customs  decisions  issued  by  the  New  Zealand  Customs  Department, 
Wellington,  have  been  forwarded  by  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Auckland, 
Mr.  W.  A.  Beddoe  :— 

NEW  ZEALAND  CUSTOMS  DECISIONS. 


Goods. 


A.  and  m.  s.,  viz  :  — 

Arsenic  sulphite  

Boor-laces,  materials  for,  viz:  black 
faille  ribbon,  1^-in.  in  width,  and 
not  exceeding  66  in.  in  length  :  imi- 
tation silk  and  other  braids  of  pat- 
terns approved  by  the  Minister,  in 
lengths  not  exceeding  66  in.,  and  of 
a  width  not  over  £  in.  for  tubular 

braid,  and  l|-in.  for  flat  braid  

Civet   

Gimp  or  banding  of  leather  cloth  suit- 
able for  upholsrerers'  use  

Pyroligneous  acid,  crude  

Steel,  with  bevelled  edge,  in  lengths 
of  50  in.  or  over,  and  in  the  rough, 
for  manufacture  of  machine  knives. 
Twine  of  qualities  approved  by  the 
Minister,  in  lengths  not  exceeding 
24  in.,  declared  for  use  in  the  manu- 
facture of  ammunition.  

Belts,    endless,    balata   or  chain,  for 
driving    machinery,  and   not  being 
conveyor  belting. 
Boot-protectors,  leather   (small  pieces 
of  sole  leather  cut  to  shape,  with  or 
without  rivets). 
Conduit    for  electric    wiring,    viz  :— 
"Nuduct   Maas   Patent  Conduit", 
under  6  in.  diameter 
Educational  apparatus,  etc.,  viz:  om- 
nigraph,  a  transmitter  used  in  learn- 
ing telegraphy. 
Electrodes  for  electric  welding  (steel 
cores  wrapped   with  a  fibrous  ma- 
terial used  as  a  flux). 
Engineers',    etc.,    machine   and  hand 
tools,  viz  :— 

Brushmaker's  nailing  machine  

Brushmaker's  nail  cutting  and  clinch- 
ing machine  

Figure  and  letter  punches  

Machines,  miscellaneous,  viz  :— 

Carpet-sewing  machine,  track  for  


Dust-collector  (claimed  as  flour-milling 
machinery). 

Ribbons  ("Multicolor")  for  use  with 

Mahlstedt  Multicolor  Press. 
Table-tops,  moulded  glass  ("Sani  Onyx") 


Classification  under  Tariff  and  Item  No. 


As  a.  and  in.  s.  (482). 


As  beltine  for  driving  machinery  other 
than  leather  belting  (443). 


As  leather  cut  into  shapes  (105). 
As  iron  pipes  and  fittings  (389). 
As  educational  apparatus  (441)  . 
As  n.o.e.  (483)    


As  engineers'  etc.,  machine  and  hand 
tools  (379)   .  •  


As  artificers'  tools  n.o.e.  (359). 


As  manufactured  articles  of  metal  n.o.e. 
(183). 

As  machinery  n  o.e.  (182)  or  manufac- 
tured articles  of  metal  n.o.e.  (183), 
according  to  kind. 

As  x>rinting  materials  n.o.e.  (412)  


As  glassware.  (121), 


Rate  of  Duty. 


General 
Tariff. 


Free. 


Free. 
22^% 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 


Free. 
Free. 
20% 
20% 

Free. 
20% 


Pref.  Surtax 
on  Foreign 
Goods. 


10% 


20% 


10% 
10% 

10% 
10% 
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These  decisions  affect  trade  as  follows: — 

Boot-laces:  The  decision  heretofore  affected  goods  54  inches  in  length;  now  the 
length  has  been  extended  to  66  inches.   Duty  unchanged. 

iSteel,  with  bevelled  edge:  The  lengths  have  been  reduced  from  72  inches  to  50 
inches.    Duty  unchanged. 

Figure  and  letter  punches :  This  is  a  new  decision  of  the  Minister.  These  goods 
heretofore  entered  with  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  and  10  per  cent  preference.  They  are 
now  classed  as  artificers'  tools,  and  enter  free.  In  this  instance  Canada  loses  the 
advantage  of  10  per  cent  preference. 

Canadian  trade  is  not  affected  by  the  other  items. 


NOTES  ON  FOREIGN  TRADE. 


MOTOR  CARS  IN  NEW  ZEALAND. 


(Consul  General  Alfred  A.  Winslow,  Auckland,  United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 

The  sale  of  motor  cars,  trucks,  etc.,  in  New  Zealand  has  practically  doubled  dur- 
ing the  past  two  years,  and  the  1917  outlook  is  promising,  for  there  is  plenty  of  money 
in  the  country,  and  a  largely  increased  number  of  machines  is  being  made  use  of  by 
the  farmers  and  stock  raisers  in  the  Dominion.  They  are  useful  and  economical,  for 
they  save  much  time,  and  time  now  means  money  to  these  people. 

The  increased  imports  of  automobiles  during  the  past  three  years  by  number  and 
factory  value  are  shown  in  statistics  which  include  bodies  anf  chassis  separately  for 
1914  and  1915  and  jointly  for  1916;  but  these  give  a  very  poor  idea  of  the  real  cost 
to  the  consumer  in  this  country,  since  one  American  five-passenger  touring  car  sells  at 
port  of  arrival  for  $875;  another  five-passenger  car  of  35  horse-power  at  $1,640;  a  five- 
passenger  four-cylinder  car  at  $1,605;  a  six-cylinder  car  at  $2,116;  a  five-passenger 
eight-cylinder  car  at  $3,771;  and  so  on  through  the  list.    The  figures  are: — 


Counties. 

191-1. 

Mot 

bo 

1915. 

1916. 

Motor-car 
bodies. 

Motor-car 
Chassis. 

or-car 
dies. 

Motor-car 
Chassis. 

Complete 
motor-car. 

No. 

Value. 

No. 

Value. 

No. 

Value. 

No. 

Value. 

No. 

Value. 

United  Kingdom.. 

Belerium  

France  

Germany  

921 
872 
5 
57 
15 
lu 
1,247 

$ 

311,802 
127,381 
1,431 
15, 592 
6,127 
2,604 
352,743 

1,094 
881 
24 
134 
22 
11 
1,308 
1 

$ 

1,225,010 
359,722 
37,034 
147,922 
42, 402 
12,687 
986,255 
1,460 

698 
1,448 
2 
8 
4 
30 
1,406 

$ 

213,985 
185,603 
1,110 
1,134 
886 
7,640 
291,172 

708 
1,490 
15 
69 
3 
38 
1,480 

$ 

707,823 
469,335 
20,176 
78,253 
3,222 
44,640 
957,479 

228 
1,630 
1 
12 

"l6 
4,286 
1 

6,174 

$ 

321,559 
681,344 
973 
14,600 

Italy  

All  other  

25,578 
2,903,291 
973 

Total  

3,127 

817,680 

3,475 

2,812,492 

3,590 

701.530 

3,803 

2,280,928 

3,948,318 

Large  Increase  in  American  Business. 

American  manufacturers  have  greatly  increased  their  business  here,  while  motor- 
car imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  have  fallen  off  about  75  per  cent,  and  those 
from  Canada  have  increased. 

During  1916  there  were  3,191  motorcycles  imported  into  New  Zealand,  with 
splendid  prospectus  for  1917. 
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Practically  all  of  the  motor  cars  have  been  of  the  internal-combustion  type,  but 
electrics  for  city  use  in  the  more  important  centres  should  find  a  fair  opening  here, 
since  the  cost  of  benzine,  gasolene,  etc.,  is  very  high,  and  electricity  comparatively 
reasonable.  At  Christchurch,  current  for  power  purposes  sells  at  1  to  2  cents  per  unit, 
while  at  Auckland  it  ranges  from  2  to  2£  cents  per  unit.  It  would  seem  worth  while 
to  make  an  effort  to  open  up  this  business  for  electric  automobiles. 

Field  for  Trucks  and  Delivery  Wagons. 

There  should  be  a  fairly  good  field  here  for  motor  trucks  and  motor  delivery 
wagons.   A  few  are  in  use  now,  but  there  ought  to  be  room  for  many  more. 

Motor  vehicles  for  road  traffic,  including  motor  cars  and  motor  carriages,  pay  a 
duty  of  10  per  cent  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  possessions,  and  20  per  cent  from 
all  other  countries ;  also  a  special  war  tax  of  1  per  cent  which  is  collected  on  all  imports. 

TRADE  OF  THE  BAHAMA  ISLANDS. 

(Kelly's  Monthly  Trade  Review.) 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Bahama  Islands'  trade  is  showing  a  great 
improvement.  However,  reports  to  hand  are  not  of  an  altogether  satisfactory  nature, 
inasmuch  as  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  ending  October  1,  1916,  more  than  half  of 
the  total  imports  into  the  islands  came  from  the  United  States.  This  is  probably 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Cuba  Mail  Steamship  Company  has  not  increased  its  freight 
rates  between  New  York  and  Nassau. 

Amongst  the  chief  articles  of  import  are:  canned  milk  and  meat,  cigarettes,  ale 
and  stout,  butter,  coffee,  flour,  woollen  piece-goods,  machinery,  kerosene  oil,  rice  and 
laundry  soap. 

Considerable  stocks  of  tinware  and  hardware  have  also  been  imported. 

Men's,  women's  and  children's  hosiery  is  secured  entirely  from  the  United  States 
in  all  qualities,  and  is  regarded  as  superior  to  that  formerly  obtained  from  Germany 
through  England.    The  normal  requirements  in  these  islands  is  24,000  dozen  pairs. 

About  5,000  dozen  men's  shirts  are  imported  annually  of  a  grade  that  retails  at 
2s.  Id.  each,  wholesale  price  12s.  to  18s.  per  dozen.  Of  the  variety  that  retails  at  from 
4s.  to  8s.  each,  wholesale  price  £1  2s.  9d.  to  £1  8s.  lOd.  per  dozen,  about  500  dozen  are 
annually  brought  in. 

About  50,000  dozen  handkerchiefs  are  used  yearly,  all  grades  of  which  have  been 
of  American  origin  recently,  but  after  the  war  it  is  likely  that  Great  Britain  will 
resume  supplying  the  higher  grades. 

Cotton,  linen  and  woollen  goods  were  imported  into  the  Bahama  islands  during 
the  calendar  year  1915  to  the  value  of  £67,991,  which  was  a  slight  decrease  compared 
with  the  preceding  year.  America  furnished  of  this  amount  £42,537  worth  and  Great 
Britain  £23,170.  The  taste  of  the  people  has  been  responsible  for  a  marked  preference 
for  higher-grade  goods  of  British  manufacture,  while  practically  all  medium  or  lower 
grades  have  been  purchased  from  America. 

HORSESHOES  AND  HORSESHOE  NAILS  IN  ARGENTINA. 

(Consul  General   W.  Henry  Robertson,  Buenos  Aires,  United   States  Commerce 

Reports.) 

There  is  practically  no  demand  for  machine-made  horseshoes  in  Argentina.  The 
horseshoes  and  muleshoes  used  here  are  almost  entirely  of  local  manufacture.  The 
great  majority  of  the  blacksmiths  make  their  own  shoes  by  hand.  A  few  manufac- 
turers are  producing  them  by  that  process,  but  during  the  past  two  or  three  years  one 
of  the  principal  concerns  has  closed,  while  others  are  working  in  a  very  limited  way. 
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Trade  Affected  by  Economic  Conditions. 

Economic  conditions  here  since  early  in  1913  have  restricted  all  classes  of  trade 
and  have  had  a  severe  effect  upon  the  horseshoers.  Many  of  those  who  in  more  pros- 
perous times  purchased  horseshoes  from  local  manufacturers  now  make  their  own. 
The  high  cost  of  iron  on  account  of  excessive  ocean  freights  since  the  beginning  of 
the  war  has  forced  them  to  make  nearly  all  the  shoes  out  of  old  iron  bought  from 
local  dealers.  Heretofore  large  quantities  of  iron  made  up  in  strips  were  imported 
from  Sweden  for  this  purpose. 

Most  of  the  horseshoes  in  use  here  are  of  very  crude  manufacture.  They  are  of  a 
flat  pattern,  for  in  Buenos  Aires  and  in  other  large  cities  the  use  of  nonslip  caulks  is 
prohibited  by  municipal  regulations,  in  order  to  protect  the  pavements.  Not  even 
the  slightest  protrusion  is  used,  either  at  the  toe  or  at  the  heel.  In  the  greater  part 
of  the  country,  also,  the  climate  is  such  that  no  ice  forms  on  the  streets  in  the  winter 
months.  The  use  of  rubber  pads  is  very  limited,  and  only  on  shoes  for  the  better- 
blooded  stock.    These  pads  are  made  locally  from  very  ordinary  material. 

American  Shipments  of  Horseshoe  Nails. 

Horseshoe  nails  until  recently  were  almost  entirely  of  Swedish  manufacture. 
They  have  become  very  popular  in  this  market,  and  are  made  in  such  a  way  that  the 
heads  easily  enter  into  the  holes  that  are  ordinarily  burned  into  the  iron  of  the  hand- 
made shoes.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  war  in  Europe,  Swedish  manufacturers  have 
found  considerable  difficulty  in  exporting  to  this  market.  One  American  importer  here 
has  since  built  up  trade  in  horseshoe  nails  by  having  his  manufacturer  produce  a  nail 
identical  with  the  Swedish  article  and  by  directly  canvassing  the  horseshoers.  He 
has  now  established  his  brand  in  this  market,  although  he  anticipates  keen  competi- 
tion with  the  Swedish  producers  when  conditions  again  become  normal. 

The  Argentine  tariff  fixes  the  duty  on  horseshoes  imported  into  Argentina  at  25 
per  cent  plus  7  per  cent,  and  2  per  mil  on  $0.10  Argentine  gold  ($0.0965  cents)  per 
kilo.  (2-2  pounds).  The  duty  on  horseshoe  nails  is  25  per  cent,  7  per  cent,  and  2  per 
mil  on  $0.20  Argentine  gold  ($0,193  cents)  per  kilo.  These  duties  therefore  amount 
to  $1.41  and  $2.82  per  100  pounds,  respectively. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  DUTCH  TRADING  BANKS  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

(Kelly's  Monthly  Trade  Review.) 

The  cry  for  trade  banks  all  over  the  world  is  becoming  louder,  and  whilst  we  are 
only  slowly  preparing  for  after-war  conditions,  many  small  countries  like  Holland 
take  actual  steps.  The  Dutch  Bank  for  South  America,  quite  recently  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  banking  connection  with  Argentina,  opened  branch  offices  at 
Buenos  Aires  and  Bio  de  Janeiro,  and  has  now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  decided  to  extend 
its  South  American  operations  by  establishing  further  branch  offices  at  Valparaiso, 
Pernambuco,  Bahia,  Sao  Paulo  and  Montevideo. 

Farmers  are  expressing  great  apprehension  in  regard  to  this  year's  crops,  in  view 
of  the  great  number  of  cargoes  of  Chile  saltpetre,  and  similar  fertilizers,  that  have 
been  detained,  and  will  not  reach  Holland  early  enough  to  enable  farmers  to  utilize 
them  this  year. 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 


Quantity  of  Canadian  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal 
Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 

Prepared  hy  Inspection  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


Week  ending  June  S,  1917. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

Bushels. 

1,214,130 
283,024 
527,767 
275,716 
309,364 

1,266, 115 
305,306 
316,060 
355,049 
641,753 

1,370,640 
103,274 
1,227,589 

Barley. 

Flax. 

Totals. 

Fort  William— 
C.P.R  

Bushels. 

1,994,092 
298,942 
319,114 
514,878 
274,446 
738,938 
463,955 
320,902 
249,575 
443,877 

2,184,116 
96,344 
989,066 

Bushels. 

194,134 
24,073 
48,951 
11,735 
28,672 

116,033 
33,316 
27,605 
30,390 
58,861 

186,295 
29,142 
47,944 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

3,402,356 
691,597 

1,046,383 
802,329 
827,026 

2,193,159 
802,577 
736,386 
635,014 

1,161,554 

3,822,691 
272,662 
2,353,277 

Consolidated  Elevator  Co  

Empire  Elevator  Co  

Ogilvie  Flour  Mills  Co  

85,558 
150,551 

Western  Terminal  Elevator  Co  

G.T.  Pacific  

Grain  Growers'  Grain  Co  

Fort  William  Elevator  Co  

Eastern  Terminal  Elevator  Co  

Thunder  Bay  Elevator  Co  

Port  Arthur — 

Port  Arthur  Elevator  Co  

D.  Horn  &  Co  

Dominion  Government  Elevator  .  .  . 

214,548 
72,073 

'  71,8i9 

17,063 

81,640 
43,902 
98,678 

Moosejaw  Dom.  Govt.  Elevator  

Calgary  

Vancouver    

8,888,245 

8,185,788 

837,151 

835,827 

18,747,011 

834,874 
1,269,163 
280,026 
27,254 

176,739 
279,907 
312,581 
7,684 



15,062 
13,875 
15,363 

87,824 
33,353 
8,562 

1,114,499 
1,595,298 
616,532 
34,938 

Total  Interior  Terminal  Elevators. . 
Depot  Harlour  

2,411,317 
.  385,092 

776,911 

44,300 
75,366 

128,739 

3,361,267 
460,458 

1,141,460 
1,232,502 

46  237 
527^319 

64,348 

186,134 
150,296 
847,369 

3,294,049 
1,096,156 
1,494,143 

65,185 
229,788 

60,290 

Midland- 
Aberdeen  Elevator  Co  

Tiffin,  G.T.P   

382,224 
221,749 

759,236 
948,859 
46  155 
27l'817 
7,597 

183,512 
68,891 
594,791 

Port  McNicol  

61,894 

Colling  wood 

*  82 

227,231 
56,751 

2,622 
81,405 
252,578 

28,271 

Kingston — 

Montreal — 

No.  2  

Montreal  Warehousing  Co  

1,144,941 
554,774 
512,399 
3,851 
211,922 
60,290 

1,947,632 
491,757 
909,747 
49,472 
11,614 

201,476 
49,625 
26,997 

Quebec  Harbour  Commissioners  

*11,862 

West  St.  John,  N.B  

6,252 

Halifax,  N.S   

Total  Public  Elevators  

4,097,829 
15,397,391 

6,291,080 
15,253,779 

449,881 
1,331,332 

*11,944 

*11,944 

964,566 

10,850,734 
32,959,012 

*  Corn. 
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Grades  of  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East  for  the  Week  ended 
June  8,  1917. 


Grades. 

Terminals. 

Interior 
Terminal 
Elevators. 

Public 
Elevators, 
Eastern 
Division. 

Tota^ 

Wheat— 

No.  2  Hard   

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

8,950 

Bushek 

8.950 
15,618 
1,509,427 
2,807,354 
2,957,053 
1,944,722 
1,118,052 
699,896 
4,346,319 

No.  1  „   

15,618 
720,491 
1,436,636 
1,347,920 
663,132 
889,842 
531,240 
3,283,366 

No.  2      h       . .  

173,987 
620,671 
706,029 
321,828 
56,741 
76,597 
455,464 

614,9-19 
740,047 
903,104 
959,762 
171,469 
92,059 
607,489 

No.  3      ,   . 

No.  4  Wheat  

No.  5  .r   

No.  6  if   

Other    

Totals  

8,888,245 

2,411,317 

4,097,829 

15,397,391 


Oats- 
Extra  No.  1  C.  W...   

37,755 
3,818,792 
1,441,001 
3,192,796 
879,586 
336,145 
5,547,704 

No.  1  C.  W  

28,933 
1,818,085 
497,377 
1,680,443 

6,433 
186,020 
75,432 
190,437 
73,199 
60,324 
185,066 

2,389 
1,814,687 
868,192 
1,321,916 
806,387 
275,821 
1,201,(588 

No.  2  ti   

No.  1  Feed  

No.  2  .t   

4,160,950 

8,185,788 

776,911 

6,291,080 

15,253,779 

Barley — 

No.  3  extra  C.W  

233,742 
738,286 
102,532 
82,227 
174,543 

No.  3C.W  

158,997 
522,921 
71,679 
24,307 
59,247 

10,994 
20,651 
5,675 

63,751 
194,714 
25,178 
57,920 
108,318 

No.  4  C.W  

Feed  

Other  

6,980 

837,151 

44,300 

449,881 

1,331,332 

Flax- 

556,003 
196.075 

69,472 
28  733 

625,474 
224,818 

78  765 
'730 

34,772 

No.  2  C.W  

53.803  545.962 

736 
4,826 

29,946 

835,827 

128,739 

964,566 

11,944 

11,944 

18,747,011 

3,361,267 

10,850,734 

32,959,012 
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Number  of  Cars  of  Grain  and  Total  Quantities  Inspected  at  Winnipeg  and  other 
Points  in  the  Western  Division  for  the  Undermentioned  Periods. 


Month  of 

AT 

IN  ine 
ivxontns 

TV 

JN  ine 
Months 

May, 
1917. 

ended  M^ay, 

ended  JVJay, 

1Q17 

131  i  . 

IQIfi 

Wheat,  Spring- 

No. 

No. 

No. 

1 

56 

2  093 

One  Hard  White  Fife  

'  \ 

1  367 

15  722 

111  415 

3  708 

97  371 

3Q  17<i 

3  760 

25,129 

29  709 

1,808 

11  531 

923 

5,778 

4,372 

450 

3,762 

1,291 

"FWH  .   

348 
98 

6,271 

284 

Smnt.tv         

673 

2,771 

5  920 

97  798 

18  377 
J  0,0/ < 

'247 

2,691 

5,129 

5 

57 

37 

2 

P»3 

p>  R98 

No.  5   

"V7Q 

4  8J0 

No.  6  .,   

2L5 

2,770 

-  . 

ftnnsfi  wheat .     

1 

6 

< 

Total  Spring  Wheat  j 

Bushels  

20,011 

OO  A1  O  CKA 

Zo,UlJ,boO 

140,057 

lbl,U6O,OO0 

228,283 

0170  noo  / •  r\r\ 

273,939,600 

Wheat,  Winter- 
One  A.  R.  W....  

1 

1 

Two  A.  R.  W  

3 

15 

48 

Three  A.  R.  W  

4 

75 

355 

Four  R.  W  

1 

27 

56 

Five  Winter   

4 

7 

One  White  Winter  

2 

4 

8 

Three   

3 

1 

2 

p. 
<j 

Four  White  Winter  

2 

89 

0 

7 

White  Winter  

1 

Total  Winter  Wheat  j 

Q 

0 

9  200 

1 

Ifil  OOO 

101, uuu 

<^Q1  900 

Total  Wheat    -{ 

Cars  

20  019 

140  1Q7 
irtU,  Li) i 

998  8?iQ 

Bushels   

93  091  8^0 

1fi1  99&  PiKO 

97  d  f!30  son 

Oats- 
Extra  No.  1  C.W  

0 

1 
1 

Number  One  Canadian  Western 

7 

102 

220 

Two 

875 

9,990 

18,443 

Three 

350 

3,534 

7,343 

800 

5,347 

2,482 

362 

2,559 

1,032 

298 

2,938 

3,576 

54 

652 

635 

3,004 

13,594 

5,313 

2 

46 

13 

63 

533 

488 

1 

1 

Total  Oats  -j 

Cars  

5,815 
11,339,250 

39,301 
76,636,950 

39,547 
81,071,350 

22237—4 
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Number  of  Cars  of  Grain  and  Total  Quantities  Inspected  at  Winnipeg  and  other 
Points  in  the  Western  Division  for  the  Undermentioned  Periods — Concluded. 


Month  of 
May, 
1917. 

Nine  Months 
ended 
May, 
1917. 

Nine  Months 
ended 
May, 
1916. 

 .  . 

Barley — 

Three  C.W  

FourC.W    

No. 

105 
222 
26 
220 
127 
2 

No. 

43 
1,646 
2,257 
300 
1,271 
1,575 
2 

No. 

150 
3,437 
1,867 
391 
1,343 
212 
1 
2 

T°talB-^  {§53*:::::::::::::: 

Flaxseed — 

2  C.  W   

702 
912,600 

7,094 
9,222,200 

7,403 
9,994,050 

642 
194 

50 
9 

16 

3,850 
730 
273 
38 
144 
2 

2,988 
80 
47 
10 
13 

u      3  C.W  

Total  naxseed  {Bushels:::::::::::::- 

911 

1,002,100 

5,037 
5,540,700 

3,138 
3,608,700 

7,000 

172 
172,000 

135 
135,000 

\  Bushels  

Screenm^s  {Bushels:.:::... :... 

42 
42,000 

333 
333,000 

256 
256,000 

 {^;::;:.V; 

1 

1,000 

Recapitulation. 

Grain — 

Wheat  {bS.:: 

Oats  -(2ar!-- 

B-ey  {g3':: 

 {&:: 

«>••>  {§£•:: 

Screenings  {bS^'.'. 

****  {gs:: 

20,019 
23,021,850 
5,815 
11,339,250 
702 
912,600 
911 
1,002,100 
7 

7,000 
42 
42,000 

140,197 
161,226,550 
39,301 
76,636,950 
7,094 
9,222,200 
5,037 
5,540,700 
172 
172,000 
333 
333,000 

228,859 
274,630,800 
39,547 
81,071,340 
7,403 
9,994,050 
3,138 
3,608,700 
135 
135,000 
256 
256,000 
1 

1,000 

 {£*:: 

„               m  Calgary    

27,496 
36,324,800 

192,134 
253,131,400 

279,339 
369,696,900 

15,236 
625 
8,797 
37 
2,801 

103,550 
6,872 
58,220 
3,494 
19,998 

152,712 
6,069 

80,239 
4.845 

35,474 

27,496 

192,131 

279,339 
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Quantity  of  United  States  Wheat,  Oats,  Rye  and  Corn  in  Store  at  the  following 
Public  Elevators  in  the  East,  for  the  week  ending  June  8,  1917. 


Wheat. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

 : — 

Corn. 

Total. 



Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

362,000 

506,334 

59, 492 

927,826 

551,793 

9,627 

561,420 

Tiffin,  G.T.R  

Harbour  Commissioners  No.  1  

9,910 

79,152 

177,614 

266,706 

„                  „  2 

12,174 

16,756 

704,998 

733,928 

Total,  United  States  Grain  .... 

384,084 

1,058,127 

95,908 

951,761 

2,489,880 

Quantity  of  Wheat  and  other  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Ter- 
minal Elevators,  and  Public  Elevators  in  the  East,  on  June  8,  1917,  with 
comparisons  for  three  years. 


Wheat. 

Other  Grain. 

Totals. 

JuneS,  1917. 

Terminal  Elevators  

Interior  Terminals  

Public  Elevators  in  the  East  

Totals  

Bushels. 

8,888,245 
2,411,317 
4,097,829 

Bushels. 

9,858,766 
949,950 
6,752,905 

Bushels. 

18,747,011 
3,361,267 
10,850,734 

15,397,391 

17,561,611 

32,959,012 

June  9,  1916. 

Terminal  Elevators  

Public  Elevators  in  the  East  

13,831,186 
2,704,512 
7,356,374 

5,357,328 
878,982 
7,574,177 

19,188,514 
3,583,494 
14,930,551 

23,892,072 

13,810,487 

37,702,559 

June  10,  1916. 
Terminal  Elevators  

Totals  

3,087,070 
228,24: 
2,443,089 

3,099,643 
382,884 
2,198,676 

6,186,713 
611,131 
4,641,765 

5,758,406 

5,681,203 

11,439,609 

June  11,  1914. 

Terminal  Elevators  

Public  Elevators  in  the  East  -  

Totals  

4,240,807 
4,556,283 

"  8,797,090 

6,116,423 
6,417,499 

12,533,922 

10,357,230 
10,973,782 

21,331,012 
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TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 
RECAPITULATION— COMPARATIVE  FIGURES  FOR 


Nine  Months  ended  May  31. 


Total  Number 
of  Cars. 


1901-  2. . 

1902-  3. . 

1903-  4. . 

1904-  5. . 

1905-  6. . 

1906-  7. . 

1907-  8. . 

1908-  9. . 

1909-  10. 

1910-  11. 

1911-  12. 

1912-  13. 

1913-  14. 

1914-  15. 

1915-  16. 

1916-  17. 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES, 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Weekly  Bulletin  there  have  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  relating  to  Canadian  trade.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Inquiries  Branch,  The 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa/'  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto,  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at 
London,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Kingston,  Brandon,  Halifax,  Montreal,  Quebec,  St. 
John,  Sherbrooke,  Vancouver,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Saskatoon, 
Sault  Ste,  Marie,  Recina,  Winnipeg  Industrial  Bureau,  Chambre  de  Commerce  de, 
Montreal  and  Moxcton,  Is.B. 

■  Please  Quote  the  Reference  Number  when  requesting  Addresses. 


CANADIAN  EXPORTERS'  NOTE. 

In  view  oi:  the  fact  that  the  prohibited  list  of  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom 
is  subject  to  change  at  any  time,  Canadian  exporters  should  communicate  with  the 
Deputy  Minister,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  before  making 
arrangements  to  ship  any  of  the  subjoined  articles  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

See  list  of  Prohibited  Imports  into  Great  Britain  page  645  of  Weekly •  Bulletin 
No.  690. 


946.  Boots  and  shoes. — A  native  of  Russia  residing-  in  Canada  and  speaking  botli 
Russian  and  English  fluently  would  like  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  boot  and  shoe 
manufacturers,  or  some  other  lines,  with  a  view  to  acting  as  their  special  representa- 
tive or  travelling  salesman  in  Russia.    Canadian  references  furnished. 

947.  Ladies'  hand  bags,  novelties  and  toys— The  representative  in  Shanghai, 
China,  of  an  important  English  house  are  desirous  of  being  put  in  touch  with  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  of  ladies'  hand  bags  of  good  quality,  also  novelties  and  toys  suit- 
able for  high-class  holiday  trade.  Articles  must  be  distinctly  of  good  quality  and  of 
attractive  appearance  and  style. 

948.  Wood  screws. — A  firm  in  England  with  branches  in  Erance,  Italy,  South 
America,  Russia,  etc.,  inquire  for  wood  screws  for  export  eventually  to  Russia. 

949.  Soaps,  chemicals,  jute,  etc. — British  subject  would  represent  on  commission  or 
own  account  firms  supplying  soaps,  chemicals,  jute,  upper  leather,  pig-iron,  oil-seeds, 
sago,  china-clay  and  fire-clay,  dry  colours  and  indigo,  vegetable  ivory,  bristles,  mother- 
of-pearl,  etc. 

960'.  Foodstuffs  in  general. — A  party  at  Genoa  would  handle  for  his  own  account 
or  on  commission  foodstuffs  in  general,  including  edible  oils  and  dry  fish. 

951.  Motor-cycles,  knitting  machines,  etc. — A  firm  at  Florence  would  represent 
manufacturers  of  motor-cycles,  knitting  machines,  sewing  machines,  typewriters,  cycle 
parts  and  accessories. 
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952.  Perfumery,  toilet  soap,  etc. — An  agent  at  Florence  would  represent  on  com- 
mission manufacturers  of  perfumery,  toilet  soap,  chemicals  and  medicines,  paper  and 
office  sundries. 

963>.  Novelties,  fashion  goods,  linen,  etc. — A  Turin  representative  would  handle 

novelties,  fashion  goods,  linen,  haberdashery,  woollen  piece-goods,  cotton  piece-goods, 
ironmongery,  etc. 

954.  Fibres  and  yarns  or  coir,  manila,  hemp  and  sisal. — A  Venice  agent  would 
handle  the  above. 

955.  Rubber,  colours,  sulphates,  etc. — Rome  agent  seeks  connections  in  rubber, 
colours,  sulphates,  coal,  iron,  chemicals,  electrical  machinery,  instruments  and  appara- 
tus, woollen  piece-goods. 

956.  Ladies'  dress  goods,  gents'  suitings,  etc. — Turin  agent  would  represent  on 

commission  manufacturers  of  ladies'  dress  goods,  gents'  suitings,  linings,  serges,  cam- 
bric for  shirts  (Sephir  or  Mulhouse),  prints*,  etc. 

957.  Coal,  coke,  tin-plates,  etc. — Genoa  commission  agent  would  handle  coal, 

coke,  tin-plates,  rolled  iron,  manganese  ore,  old  rails,  iron  and  steel  scrap,  etc. 

958.  Chemicals,  machinery  and  engineering  sundries. — Party  at  Genoa  would 

represent  on  commission  manufacturer  of  the  above. 

959.  Woollen  and  cotton  piece-goods,  aniline  dyes. — Commission  agent  at  Turin 

would  represent  manufacturer  of  woollen  and  cotton  piece-goods,  aniline  dyes. 

960.  Stockings  and  socks. — Stores  at  Rome  would  buy  stockings  and  socks  for 

ladies  and  children,  especially  in  silk. 

961.  Tin,  zinc,  copper,  lead,  etc. — Genoa  agent  would  buy  on  a  commission  basis 
tin,  zinc,  copper,  lead,  pig-iron,  hematite,  scrap-iron  and  metals,  tin-plates,  raw  and 
dressed  leather. 

962.  Woodworking  machinery. — AVorks  at  Florence  wishes  to  buy  woodworking 

machinery  for  making  office  and  school  sundries. 

963.  Iron  and  steel  plates. — Genoa  agent  would  handle  on  commission  iron  and 
steel  plates  for  shipbuilding,  plates  for  boilers  and  furnaces,  material  for  shipbuilding 
in  general. 

964.  Stationery,  office  sundries,  etc. — Commission  agent  at  Rome  would  repre 

sen  I;  manufacturer  of  fine  stationery,  office  sundries,  geodetic  instruments,  etc. 

965.  Tweeds,  etc. — Naples  firm  would  buy  for  own  account  woollen  overcoatings, 

meltons,  tweeds,  imitation  Harris  and  Donegal,  etc. 

966.  Office  sundries. — Stationer  at  Florence  wishing  to  buy  office  sundries  desires 

to  get  into  touch  with  agents  or  manufacturers. 

j 

967.  Hardware,  ironmongery  and  metals. — Agents  at  Florence  would  handle  the 

above  on  Commission. 

968.  Machinery  and  metals  for  shipbuilding— Engineer  at  Genoa  would  buy  on 

commission  or  for  own  account  machinery  and  metals  for  shipbuilding. 

969.  Coal  and  coke. — Genoa  limited  company  would  buy  coal  and  coke,  and  would 

undertake  the  agency  of  steamers. 

970.  Hardware,  ironmongery,  etc. — Party  at  Naples  would  buy  for  his  own 

account  hardware,  ironmongery,  fire  bricks,  machine  tools. 
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97 J.  Coals,  pig-iron,  etc. — Rome  firm  would  handle  coaly,  pig-iron,  Lin,  copper, 
lead,  fire  bricks,  etc. 

972.  Chemicals,  metals,  coals,  etc.  -Leghorn  agent  would  represent  shippers  of 
chemicals,  metals,  coals,  etc. 

973.  Coal,  fire  bricks,  etc. — Genoa  agent  would  represent  on  commission  exporter 
of  coal,  fire  bricks,  etc. 

974.  Furniture,  typewriters,  etc. — Genoa  merchant  would  buy  for  his  own 
account  (or  represent  on  commission),  iron  and  wood  furniture  for  offices,  type- 
writers, office  sundries,  stationery,  etc. 

975.  Fish,  sulphate  of  copper,  metals,  etc.— Party  at  Bari  would  handle  Cana- 
dian produce,  salted  fish,  sulphate  of  copper,  metals,  etc. 

976.  Colours,  oils,  soaps,  etc. — Florence  agent  would  buy  for  his  own  account  or 
on  commission,  colours  in  general,  oils,  soaps,  chemicals,  etc. 

977.  Leather,  hides  and  skins,  etc. — Catania  agent  would  represent  exporters, 
manufacturers  of  upper  leather,  raw  hides  and  skins,  handkerchiefs,  cotton  piece- 
goods,  etc. 

978.  Tinned  and  preserved  meats,  sauces,  pickles,  etc. — Party  at  Bergamo  would 
handle  on  commission  tinned  and  preserved  meats,  sauces,  pickles,  extract  of  meat, 
etc.,  for  hotels. 

979.  Chemicals,  caustic  soda,  etc. — Firm  at  Genoa  would  buy  for  own  account  or 
represent  on  commission  chemicals,  caustic  soda,  soda  ash,  silicate  of  soda  (glass), 
colphony,  paraffin  wax,  iron,  pig-iron,  steel,  oils,  engineering  articles,  electrical  sun- 
dries, etc. 

980.  Representation  in  Trinidad. — The  head  of  a  long-established  commission 
house  in  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  which  has  travellers  throughout  the  West  Indies 
and  successfully  represents  in  those  colonies  a  number  of  the  most  important  manu- 
facturing industries  in  Canada  is  now  visiting  Canada.  He  would  like  to  arrange 
to  represent  a  few  additional  lines  of  Canadian  manufactures.  Full  particulars  can 
be  obtained  from  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce, Ottawa. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  'MADE  AND  COMMERCE. 


Annual  Report. 

♦Tart       I. — Canadian  Trade.     (Price,  70  cents.) 

Imports  into  and  Exports  from  Canada. 
(Itemized  and  General  Statements.) 

•Part     II. — Canadian  Trade.     (Price,  15  cents.) 

1.  With  France. 

2.  With  Germany. 

3.  With  United  Kingdom. 

4.  With  United  States. 

•Part  III. — Canadian  Trade.     (Price,  20  cents.) 

With  British  and  Foreign  Countries. 

(Except  France,  Germany,  United  Kingdom  and  United  States.) 

•Part    IV. — Miscellaneous  Information.      (Price,  5  cents.) 
Bounties. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act,  Administration  of. 

Lumber  and  Staple  Products. 

Revenue  and  Expenditure  of  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Statistical  Record  of  the  Progress  of  Canada. 
Tonnage  tables. 

♦Part     V. — Grain  Statistics.      (Price,  25  cents.) 

•Part    VI. — Subsidized  Steamship  Service.     (Price,  20  cents.) 

•Part  VII. — Trade  of  British  and  Foreign  Countries.    (Price,  35  cents.) 

Monthly  Reports. 

Census  and  Statistics.  (Free.) 
•Trade  and  Commerce.     (Price,  20  cents.) 

Weekly  Bulletin.  (Free.) 

(Circulated  toithi7i  Canada  only.) 

Containing  Reports  of  Trade  Commissioners  and  General  Trade  Information. 

Supplements  to  Weekly  Bulletin.  (Free.) 
Trade  of  China  and  Japan. 
Russian  Trade. 

Directory  of  Russian  Importers. 

The  German  War  and  its  relation  to  Canadian  Trade. 
Handbook  for  Export  to  South  America. 
Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 
Toy  Making  in  Canada. 
The  Timber  Import  Trade  of  Australia. 

Export  Directory  of  Canada.  (Free.) 

Directory  of  Foreign  Importers  (Free.) 

Canada  and  the  British  West  Indies.  (Free.) 

Canada,  the  Country  of  the  Twentieth  Century.    (Price,  cloth  cover,  $1.00 ;  paper 
cover,  75  cents.) 

•Canada  Year-Book.    (Price,  $1.00.) 

♦Census  Returns.    (Price  of  volumes  vary.) 

♦Criminal  Statistics.    (Price,  25  cents.) 

Grain  Inspection  in  Canada.  (Free.) 

List  of  Licensed  Elevators-  (Free.) 

*  May  be  had  at  the  prices  indicated  upon  application  to  the  King's  Printer,  Ottawa. 
Publications  marked  Free  may  be  had  by  those  interested  on  application  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
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COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE. 


Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f  at  foreign  port. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 

B.  S.  Webb,  Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos  Aires. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia. 

D.  H.  Ross,  address  for  letters — Box  140 
G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office — Stock  Exchange 
Building,  Melbourne.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados,  agent 
also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British  Guiana. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  13  Nanking  Road,  Shanghai. 
Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 


Newfoundland. 

W.  W.  Nicholson,  Bank  of  Montreal  Build- 
ing, Water  street,  St.  John's.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Russia- 

C.  F.  Just,  Canadian  Government  Commer- 
cial Agent,  Alexandrivskaia,  ploshch  9, 
Petrograd,  Russia. 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Government  Com- 
mercial Agent,  Bukhgolza  Ulitza  No.  4, 
Omsk,  Siberia. 


Cuba. 

Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Lonja 
del  Commercio.  Apartado  1290,  Havana. 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Italy. 

W.  Mc.  Clarke,  care  of  H.M.  Consul,  Milan. 
France. 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17 
and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris. 
Cable  Address,  Stadacona. 

Japan. 

E.  F.  Crowe,  Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, P.O.  Box  109,  Yokohama.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

Holland. 

Ph.  Geleerd,  Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sionor,  Zuidblaak  26,  Rotterdam.  Cable 
Address,  Watcrmill. 


South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Norwich  Union  Buildings, 
Cape  Town.     Cable  Address,  Contracom. 

United  Kingdom. 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street, 
London,  E.  C,  2  England.  Cable  Address, 
Sleighing,  London. 

J.  E.  Ray,  Central  House,  Birmingham. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Acting  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow, 
Scotland.      Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

F.  A.  C.  Bickerdike,  4  St.  Ann's  Square, 
Manchester.     Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North 
John  St.,  Liverpool.  Cable  Address,  Can- 
tracom. 

N  .D.  Johnston,  Sun  Building,  Clara  street, 
Bristol.    Cable  Address.  Canadian. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 

Australia.  Norway  and  Denmark. 

B.  Millin,    The    Royal    Exchange  Building. 

Sydney,  N.S.W.  O.  E.  Sontum,  Grubbe^d,  No.   4,  Christiania, 

Norway.    Cable  Addresses,  Sontums. 

British  West  Indies- 
Edgar  Tripp,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 

Cable  Address,  Canadian, 
li.  H.  Curry,  Nasseau,  Bahamas. 
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CANADIAN  HIGH  COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 
United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary,  17  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W.,  England.    Cable  Address  Dominion, 
London. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of  the 
more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the  Foreign 
Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  give  information  to  Canadians  who  wish  to  consult 
them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 


Brazil: 

Bahia,  British  Consul. 

Rio  tie  Janeiro,  British  Consul  General. 

Chile: 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul  General, 

Colombia : 

Bagota,  British  Consul  General. 

Ecuador: 

Quitto.  British  Consul  General. 
Guayquill,  British  Consul. 

Egypt: 

Alexandria,  British  Consul  General. 

France: 

Havre,  British  Consul  General. 
Marseilles,  British  Consul  General. 

India: 

Calcutta,  Director  General  of  Commercial 
Intelligence. 

Italy: 

Genoa,  British  Consul  General. 
Milan,  British  Consul. 

Mexico: 

Mexico,  British  Consul  General. 


Netherlands: 

Amsterdam,  British  Consul. 

Panama: 

Colon,  British  Consul. 
Panama,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Peru: 

Lima,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Portugal: 

Lisbon,  British  Consul. 

Russia : 

Moscow,  British  Consul  General. 
Petrograd,  British  Consul. 
Vladivostock,  British  Consul. 
Odessa,  British  Consul  General. 

Spain: 

Barcelona,  British  Consul  General. 
Madrid,  British  Consul. 

Sweden: 

Stockholm,  British  Consul. 

Switzerland : 

Geneva,  British  Consul. 

Uruguay: 

Monte  Video,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Venezuela: 

Caracas,  British  Vice  Consul. 
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The  Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

The  purpose  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  is  to  promote  the  sale  of 
Canadian  products  abroad  and  to  provide  Canadian  Manufacturers  and  exporters 
with  information  regarding  trade  conditions  and  opportunities  in  countries  in 
which  Canadian  goods  are  likely  to  Find  a  market. 

The  Department  gathers,  compiles  and  publishes  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin  and 
supplements  thereto  a  large  volume  of  useful  commercial  information.  Persons 
desiring  it  and  interested  in  Canadian  production  or  export  may  have  their  names 
placed  on  the  regular  mailing  list  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa.  There  is  no  subscription  to  the  Weekly  Bulletin  but  its 
circulation  is  strictly  confined  to  Canada. 

The  Department  invites  correspondence  from  Canadian  manufacturers  and 
exporters  upon  all  trade  matters. 


New  Canadian  Industries. 


If  you  know  of  any  new  industry  being  started  in  Canada  at  any  time,  write 
to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch,  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa,  giving  particulars  thereof. 


[If  extracts  are  Published  the  source  should  be  mentioned.} 
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ARGENTINA. 

Keport  of  Acting  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  B.  S.  Webb.) 

Buenos  Aires,  May  7,  1917. 

MEAT  BOXES. 

Large  numbers  of  boxes  are  used  by  the  Argentine  packing  bouses  for  the  purpose 
of  shipping  the  various  classes  of  meat  products,  such  as  sweetbreads,  livers,  etc. 
The  boxes  are  purchased  knocked  down  and  afterwards  put  through  a  nailing  machine 
at  the  works.  In  normal  times  most  of  the  shooks  are  imported  from  Sweden  and  the 
United  States,  but  lately  owing  to  the  larger  requirements  consequent  upon  the 
increased  European  demand,  and  the  difficulties  experienced  in  obtaining  regular 
supplies  from  abroad,  orders  for  considerable  quantities  have  been  placed  locally. 

Inquiries  made  at  two  of  the  larger  establishments  regarding  the  style,  measure- 
ments, and  approximate  prices  of  boxes  in  use,  elicited  the  following  information, 
which  may  be  of  interest  to  Canadian  box-shook  manufacturers. 

Meat  boxes  in  general  are  required  to  be  made  of  a  non-odorous  spruce  or  similar 
class  of  wood.  They  are  shipped  well  tied  up  in  bundles  containing  20  tops,  sides  or 
heads  and  25  bottom  pieces  each,  each  bundle  being  bound  tightly  with  baling  wire. 
Meat  boxes  are  allowed  into  Argentina  duty  free. 

The  dimensions  given  for  the  five  principal  types  used  by  one  of  the  largest  pack- 
ing houses  are  as  follows : — 

Tops  and 

Width.       Length.  Depth.        Ends.      Sides.  Bottoms. 


No.  1                                          9-3/8"  12-15/16"  11-3/16"  3/4"  1/2"  1/2" 

No.  2                                               16"  15-13/16"  9"  3/4"  5/8"  1/2" 

No.  3                                        12-3/8"  18 1"  121"  3/4"  5/8"  1/2" 

No.  6                                               17"  24"  8"  3/4"  5/8"  5/8" 

No.  7                                               17"  26"  12"  1"  5/8"  5/8" 


The  measurements  given  above  are  interior.  The  prices  c.i.f.  Buenos  Aires  which 
are  being  paid  to-day  for  meat  boxes  of  the  above  dimensions  are  as  follows : — 

No.  1.    Parana  pine,  25  cents  each. 

No.  2.    Spruce  "  42 

Parana  "34  " 

No.  3.    Spruce  "  51 

Parana  "40  " 

No.  6.    Spruce  "  68 

Parana  "57  " 

No.  7.    Spruce  "  1.02 

Parana  "      72  " 

Parana  pine  is  a  Brazilian  wood  somewhat  similar  to  that  generally  known  as 
Brazilian  pine,  but  is  more  yellow  in  colour  than  the  Brazilian  pine  which  has  a 
streak  of  red.  Parana  pine  is  not,  of  course,  so  well  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  meat 
shipping  as  is  spruce,  but  as  can  be  seen  it  has  a  considerable  advantage  in  point  of 
price.    (See  Trade  Inquiry  No.  981.) 
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Another  large  English  freezing  establishment  which  specializes  in  corned  beef 
is  using  two  different  sized  boxes  of  the  following  dimensions : — 

To  hold  48  1-lb.  cans — 

Inside  measurements — Length  17£" 
Width        9 1" 
Depth  8" 
Wood  measurements — Sides    19"  x   8"  x  5/8" 
Head      92"  x  8"  x  3/4" 
Tops  and  bottoms    19"  x  11"  x  1/2" 

To  hold  12  6-lb.  cans — 

Inside  measurements — Length  21|" 
Width  131" 
Depth      10 1" 
Wood  measurements — Sides    23|"x   91"  x  5/8" 
Heads  12"  x   91"  x  3/4" 
Top  and  bottoms    234"  x  13|"  x  1/2" 

Eighty  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  boxes  used  are  of  the  first  type,  i.e.,  to 
hold  48  1-pound  cans.  Supplies  of  these  boxes  have  been  received  from  Europe  and 
some  are  occasionally  purchased  locally  and  the  printing  in  each  case  is  different; 
those  from  Europe  being  ink-printed,  whilst  those  purchased  locally  are  fire-branded. 

The  present  source  of  supply  is  Sweden,  and  the  boxes,  made  of  Norwegian  spruce 
pine,  well  tied  up  in  bundles  containing  20  tops,  sides  or  heads  and  25  bottom  pieces 
each,  work  out  at  the  following  prices  c.i.f.  Buenos  Aires: — 

Boxes  to  hold  48  1-lb.  cans — 

$0.88  paper,  at  44  and  1.0364 — $0,373  United  States  gold. 
Boxes  to  hold  12  6-lb.  cans — 

$1.31  paper,  at  44  and  1.0364 — $0,556  United  States  gold. 

Boxes  made  of  Brazilian  pine,  Brazilian  spruce,  and  Argentine  poplar  have  been 
used  with  good  results. 

In  normal  times  the  boxes  were  obtainable  at  prices  30  per  cent  cheaper  than 
those  quoted  above. 

This  freezing  establishment  is  prepared  to  consider  quotations  c.i.f.  Buenos  Aires, 
including  the  branding  of  its  mark  on  the  four  sides,  it  not  being  of  much  importance 
the  way  in  which  they  are  marked  provided  this  work  is  well  done  and  the  boxes-, 
altogether  good  to  look  at.    (See  Trade  Inquiry  No.  982.) 

A  third  company,  owning  two  large  plants,  are  at  present  using  poplar  shooks, 
made  locally,  for  a  large  range  of  different-sized  boxes.  Quotations  c.i.f.  Buenos 
Aires,  will  be  considered  for  shooks  of  the  sizes  given  below  and  for  the  quantities 
enumerated : — 


CSee  Trade  Inquiry  No.  983.) 
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Approximate  monthly  requirements. 


A "  150 


"B"  100. 


C "  50. 


D"  40. 


F"  3,250. 


HI' 


'H  2"  1,500. 


H3' 


J"  100. 


"M"  200. 


N "  1,000. 


"P"  3,000. 


Dimensions  of  the  Shooks. 


Ends  174"  x  5  "  x  f "   1  piece. 

Sides  28  "  x  5  "  x  J"   1  ., 

Tops  28  "  x  184"  x  \"    4  or  5  pieces. 


Ends  17  "  x  7  "  x  £"  1  or  2 
Sides  23£"  x  7  "xf  1  or  2 
Tops   23£"  x  18  "  x  4"   4  or  5 


Ends  18^"  x  7  ' 
Sides  26  "x  7  ' 
Tops   26  " x 19f ' 


xf 

xf"  1 
x|"  4 


1  or  2 
or  2 
or  5 


.Ends  164"  x  6  "x 
Sides  23i"  x  6  "  x 
Tops  23!"  x  17V  x 


  Ends 

Sides 
Tops 

4  stays  and  butts 


20V 
28  ' 
28  ' 


x  9 
x  9 
x  18  "  x 
x  2  "  x 


'  x  1' 
'  x  V 


1 

1  or  2 

4  or  5 


1  or  2 

2  or  3 
5 


Ends  \\\"  x  5h"  x  f "  1  or  2 
Sides  201"  x  4"  x  4"  1  or  2 
Tops  20i"xl5|"x^"   3  or  4 


.Ends  14^"  x  7  "  x  \"   1  or  2 
Sides  20£"  x  7  "  x  4"  2 
Tops  2O4"  x  15^"  x  2"   3  or  4 


Ends  14£"x  84"  xf"  2 
Sides  20|"x8Ty  x  f"  2 
Tops  20£"xl5£"x£"   3  or  4 


.Ends  124"  x  6  "  x 
Sides  20|"  x  6  "  x 
Tops  264"  x  13|"  x 


f"  lor  2 
4"  lor  2 
V  3 


 Ends    9}"  x  11  "  x  \"  2 

Sides  25J"  x  11  "  x  4"  3 

Tops  244"  x  10  "  x  4"  3 

4  stays  and  butts  11  "  x  14"  x  4" 


 Ends    94"xl4  "xf"  2 

Sides  22  "  x  14  "  x  4"  2  or  4 

Tops  20|"xl0i"x4"  3 

4  stays  and  butts  14  "  x  14"  x  4" 


Ends  16|"  x  9  "  x  1"  1 
Sides  18|"  x     |"  x  f "    2  or  3 
Tops  18l"  x  17|"  x  4"   4  or  5 


With  the  exception  of  types  "  M  and  N  "  the  ends  require  to  be  placed  on  one  side  only. 
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The  number  of  meat  boxes  imported  into  Argentina  during  recent  years  are  given 
below : — 


1910-14.  1914.  1915.  1916. 

Units.  Units.  Units.  Units. 

Germany   247,860       

Belgium                                                   47,644  14,510    — 

United  States . .  ..  ,                           269,025  90,375     

France                                                         24  24     

Norway                                                  13,335  10,000    — 

United  Kingdom                                1,111,246  56,189    — 

Sweden                                              1,346,889  531,603    — 

Uruguay                                                52,367      — 


Total   3,088,408  702,701        1,867,619  700,792 


In  addition  to  the  above  quantities,  which  relate  exclusively  to  meat  packing 
boxes,  considerable  numbers  of  boxes  are  imported  for  other  purposes,  amongst  which 
may  be  mentioned  butter  shipments.  Exports  of  butter  for  the  year  just  closed 
totalled  2-96,000  cases  as  compared  with  189,000  in  1915  and  125,000  cases  during  1914. 
The  boxes  for  shipping  this  commodity  formerly  came  from  Sweden  but  the  Canadian 
non-odorous  spruce  is  known  to  be  eminently  suitable  for  this  purpose.  Margarine  is 
also  exported  from  Argentina  on  a  large  scale  and  a  considerable  number  of  boxes  are 
required  for  this  purpose.  The  quantities  of  wooden  boxes  of  all  kinds  (exclusive  of 
meat  boxes)  imported  during  the  five-year  period  ending  December,  1914,  averaged 
200  tons  per  annum;  during  the  year  1915,  1,235  tons  valued  for  customs  purposes  at 
$53,000;  and  in  1916  1,113  tons  valued  at  $50,000. 

For  the  names  of  the  meat-packing  companies  prepared  to  consider  quotations  for 
the  above-mentioned  meat  boxes,  address  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch  of  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  referring  to  inquiries  No.  981,  No.  982  and 
No.  983. 

CUBA. 

(Mr.  A.  T.  Quilez.) 

Havana,  Cuba,  May  28,  1917. 

AGRICULTURAL  RESOURCES  OF  CUBA. 

There  are  certain  features  that  characterize  the  agricultural  resources  of  Cuba 
which  perhaps  no  other  country  could  equal — even  those  situated  in  the  tropical  zone. 
For  instance:  the  western  section  of  the  island,  known  as  Vuelta  Abajo,  produces  a 
special  grade  of  tobacco  whose  quality  and  aroma  have  never  been  approached  by  that 
grown  in  any  other  soil.  The  cultivation  of  sugar  cane  in  Cuba,  owing  to  the  advant- 
ages offered  by  the  climate,  soil,  rainfall  and  other  elements  peculiar  to  the  island,  is 
also  in  a  class  by  itself.  It  is  not  unusual  to  find  cane  fields  still  producing,  that  were 
planted  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  and  this  without  the  aid  of  fertilizers.  The  net 
profit  on  1,000  acres  of  sugar  land  after  first  planting  is  estimated  at  an  average  of 
$72,000 — this  includes  the  cost  of  ploughing,  planting  and  cultivating.  The  profits  on 
the  second  year,  there  being  no  expense  for  ploughing  or  planting,  is  calculated  at 
$92,000,  which  sum  actually  decreases  every  year  unless  the  soil  is  fertilized  and 
properly  kept. 

Some  years  ago  a  wild  plant  known  in  Spanish  as  "  Malva  "  was  considered  a  pest 
by  the  Cuban  farmers  for  the  faculty  with  which  it  would  grow  and  spread  over  a 
large  area  of  otherwise  productive  land.  It  has  been  found  now  that  this  plant  yields 
a  most  valuable  fibre  which  can  be  sold  at  excellent  prices  throughout  the  markets  of 
the  world.    One  hundred  acres  of  the  cheapest  and  poorest  land  in  Cuba,  known  here 
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as  "  sabanas  "  would  produce  at  the  first  crop — four  years  after  planting — a  net  profit 
of  more  than  $17,000,  all  expenses  included,  and  about  $12,000  for  successive  crops. 
'Coffee  and  cacao  are  produced  in  Cuba  under  exceptional  conditions,  yet,  the  importa- 
tion of  coffee  amounts  to  more  than  two  and  one-half  million  dollars  every  year,  while 
more  than  forty  thousand  dollars  worth  of  cacao  are  imported  annually  for  local  con- 
sumption. This  state  of  affairs  has  prompted  the  Cuban  Government  now  to  devise 
ways  and  means  in  order  to  develop  these  natural  resources  and  every  effort  is  being 
made  to  stimulate  and  promote  the  cultivation  of  large  quantities  of  vegetables  and 
other  produce  that  were  formerly  imported  from  even  as  far  as  the  Argentine.  As 
Cuba's  climate,  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  her  exceptional  geological  situation  con- 
stitute a  most  valuable  asset  for  the  successful  development  of  all  her  resources,  the 
future  that  awaits  this  island,  economically,  should  act  as  an  incentive  for  the  mer- 
chants of  Canada  to  use  their  best  efforts  in  order  to  secure  a  strong  foothold  in  the 
ever-increasing  trade  of  the  island. 

THE  MINERAL  WEALTH  OF  CUBA. 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  following  minerals  have  been  found  in  large  quantities : 
iron,  copper,  manganese  and  asphalt,  while  nickel,  lead,  chrome,  some  silver  and  gold 
have  also  been  discovered.  The  importance  of  a  geological  survey  of  the  island  has 
been  brought  before  the  attention  of  the  Cuban  Government  and  if  the  plan  is  carried 
through  very  much  is  expected  as  a  result  of  these  investigations. 

Copper  is  also  found  in  large  quantities  in  both  the  eastern  and  western  sections 
of  the  island.  Not  long  ago,  a  former  secretary  of  public  works,  to  use  his  own  words : 
"  Stumbled  over  a  copper  mine  in  the  province  of  Pinar  del  Bio  "  and  since  that  time, 
over  a  million  dollars'  worth  of  ore  has  been  taken  out.  Ex -President  Jose  Miguel 
Gomez,  now  in  prison  for  his  participation  in  the  Cuban  uprising,  has  another  mine 
from  which  he  has  extracted  over  $500,000  worth  of  copper  and  it  is  claimed  that  he 
refused  $5,000,000  offered  him  for  the  mine. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  CUBAN  IMPORT  TRADE. 

It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  consideration,  that  the  Island  of  Cuba  figures  in  the 
statistics  with  the  largest  import  trade  among  all  of  the  Latin-American  republics, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Argentine.  The  above  statement  is  the  more  significant  when 
it  is  considered  that  Cuba  is  but  thinly  populated  and  that  only  a  very  short  time  has 
elapsed  since  she  became  independent,  prior  to  which  her  history  is  a  long  and  almost 
uninterrupted  period  of  revolutions  that  brought  to  the  country  ruin  and  devastation. 
To-day  Cuba  has  over  two  hundred  sugar-mills  capable  of  producing  over  25,000,000 
bags  of  sugar  or  more  than  three  and  one-half  million  tons  of  this  product.  The 
Cuban  cigar  industry  caters  to  all  the  markets  in  the  world,  and  with  the  advent  of 
new  enterprises  and  industries  it  is  obvious  that  immigration  will  increase,  and  that 
large  sums  will  be  invested  in  the  acquisition  of  machinery  of  all  kinds  and  supplies 
for  same.  Likewise,  there  will  be  a  growing  demand  for  building  materials,  hardware 
and  manufactured  goods,  while  foodstuffs  would  also  find  excellent  markets  in  Cuba 
as  in  the  past,  and  with  the  invasion  and  distribution  of  capital  resulting  from  the 
high  price  of  sugar,  and  all  other  Cuban  resources,  there  will  be  an  even  larger  demand 
for  luxuries  as  well  as  everything  that  constitutes  a  necessity  of  life. 
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Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  C.  F.  Just.) 

Petrograd,  April  27,  1917. 

FUR  TRADE  AT  THE  IRBIT  FAIR,  1917. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  annual  fair  at  Irbit  is  held  from  the  end  of  January 
to  March  1,  and  raw  fur  is  the  principal  article  dealt  in  at  that  centre. 

There  was  a  large  attendance  at  this  year's  Irbit  fair.  The  fur  trade  during  the 
past  winter  having  been  exceptionally  satisfactory  both  in  Eussia  and  America,  a 
strong  demand  for  all  classes  of  fur  had  consequently  developed.  The  quantities  of 
fur  brought  to  the  fair  were  relatively  small  and  with  the  many  buyers  present  eager 
to  replenish  stocks  all  the  lots  oifered  were  cleared  at  very  high  prices.  A  number  of 
important  lots  were  even  disposed  of  unseen  and  before  they  reached  the  fair. 

It  may  be  stated  that  the  trapping"  of  fur-bearing  animals  during  the  winter 
was  greatly  curtailed  owing  to  the  great  number  of  trappers  and  hunters  who  had  been 
called  up  for  military  service.  Trappers'  supplies,  especially  small  shot  and  powder 
for  hunting,  were  scarce  and  difficult  to  obtain.  As  all  the  goods  on  offer  were  dis- 
posed off  so  quickly  the  fair  ended  much  sooner  than  in  previous  years. 

We  append  a  summary  of  the  transactions  which  took  place: — 


Sable. 

The  demand  for  these  skins  was  quite  abnormal  considering  the  high  prices  at 
which  they  were  sold. 

About —  ■  Roubles. 

800  Jeniseisky  (containing  some  dark  skins)  From       90  to  110 

300  Russian  Altaisky  (pale  sorts)   "  90  110 

400  Mongolian  Toujimsky   "         130  140 

40  "  "         selected  dark  skins   450 

180  "  "       "  Altaisky   "         140  170 

400  Amoursky   "         125  250 

Mostly  sold  for  Russia,  some  dark  skins  for  America. 


Marten. 

About —  Roubles. 
1,000  Baum  From        35  to  45 

200  Stone   25 

All  sold  for  the  home  trade. 


Ermine. 


60,000  Ischim  From  5.50  to  6.50 

15,000  Berezowsky                                                                            "  5.50  6.50 

30,000  Barabinsky  and  Tomsky                                                     "  4.50  5.50 

25,000  Irkoutsky,  Petchersky,  Zawodsky                                       "  3.75  4.50 

Taken  mostly  for  Russia  and  America. 


Squirrel. 


25,000  Argounsky  From  1.10  to  1.15 

50,000  Zabaikalsky   "  1.10  1.15 

100,000  Biisky  and  Altaisky   "  0.75  0.90 

500,000  Lensky   "  0.68  0.78 

300,000  Eniseisky.  .  ;   "  0.62  0.68 

400,000  Obsky   *'  0.53  0.62 

50,000  Tomsky  and  Narimsky   "  0.55  0.72 

150,000  Zawodsky   and   Petchersky   "  0.48  0.52 

75,000  Pelimsky   "  0.44  .  0.50 

60,000  Teleoutka   "  0.75  1.00 


In  the  pale  classes  of  skins  three-fourths  were  sold  for  England  and 
America,  whereas  of  the  dark  skins  most  were  sold  for  Russia  and  a 
small  quantity  for  America. 

Squirrel  Tails. 
No  transactions  took  place. 
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fur  trade  at  the  irbit  fair,  1917. — Continued. 
White  Fox. 

About —  Roubles. 

300  Eniseisky  Sold  at  60 

7,000  Obdorsky  and  Sourgounsky   (of  which  from  60  per  cent  to 

70  per  cent  with  tails)  From        45  to  47 

500  Petchersky  Sold  at  51 

Were  all  bought  for  America. 


Krestoivatiki.     (Young  white  fox.) 

6,000  Obdorsky  From    3.30  to  3.85 

5,000  Petchersky   "        3.75  3.90 

All  sold  for  Russia. 

Blue  Fox. 

30  Skins.     Sold  for  Russia  From      100  600 


Red  Fox. 

3,000  Tobolsky,  Tomsky,  Kouznetsky,  Jenisseisky  and  Narim- 


sky   "  30  35 

500  Archangelsky  and  Olonetsky   "  30  35 

700  Lensky   "  28  35 

3,000  Zawodsky,  Ouralsky,  Ufimsky   "  30  34 

1,000  Wiatsky,  Wologodsky   "  28  32 

1,000  Mongolian  and  Semipalatinsky   "  17  24 


About  1,000  Petropawlovsky  skins  sold  at  the  end  of  the  fair  at  roubles  32  a  pair. 
All  sold  for  abroad. 

A  good  many  skins  have  been  sold  in  autumn  to  China,  at  a  very  favourable 
exchange. 

Cross  Fox. 

470  Skins.    All  sold  for  abroad  at  roubles  42. 


Silver  Fox. 

100  Skins.    Sold  for  Russia  at  very  high  prices,  from  roubles  100  to  roubles  5,000. 

Korsacks. 

1,500.    Sold  for  the  home  trade,  from  roubles  12  to  roubles  16  a  pair, 

Reindeer  Calf.  (Neploie.) 

1,000  Obdorsky,  from  roubles  6  to  roubles  7.50. 
3,000  Petchersky,  roubles  12. 

All  sold  for  Russia. 


Young  Reindeer.  (Peschka.) 
4,000  Skins.    Sold  for  Russia,  from  roubles  7.50  to  roubles  9. 

White  Fitch. 

150,000  Troitsky  and  Petropawlovsky,  from  roubles  2.50  to  roubles  3.30. 
All  sold  for  England. 

Kolinsky. 


Roubles. 

20,000  Tomsky  and  Kousnetsky  From    3  .  5>0  to  4.50 

5,000  Jenisseisky   "        3.50  4.00 

10,000  Amoursky  (with  the  small)   "        2.80  3.25 

5,000  Lensky   "        3.75  4.25 


Bought  for  England  and  America. 


Mink. 

About  2,000  skins,  winter  skins,  all  round,  roubles  14. 

"  selected,  roubles  20. 

All  sold  for  the  home  trade. 


Otter. 

200.  All  sold  for  Russia.    Roubles  40  for  the  small,  roubles  65  for  large. 
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fur  trade  at  the  irbit  fair,  1917. — Concluded. 
Wolf. 

Obdorsky,  sold  at  roubles  45. 
Trouhkansky,  sold  at  roubles  35. 
Petropawlovsky,  from  roubles  16  to  roubles  18. 
Other  Siberian  skins,  from  roubles  22  to  roubles  25. 

There  were  about  1,000  skins  in  all,  of  which  the  half  was  bought  for  abroad,  the 
remainder  for  Russia. 

Brown  Bear. 

About  300  skins.    Selected  skins  were  sold,  from  roubles  40  to  roubles  70. 
In  lots  all  round,  from  roubles  25  to  roubles  40. 
All  bought  for  the  home  trade. 

White'  Bear. 

Only  three  skins,  sold  at  an  average  of  roubles  600. 

Badger. 

About  3,000  skins.     All  sold  for  abroad,  roubles  2.80  to  roubles  3. 

Cat. 

50,000  skins.     Mostly  sold  for  Russia,  at  about  roubles  0*85. 

Marmot. 

Owing  to  high  prices  no  transactions  were  done.    Certain  quantities  had  been  sold  on 
the  spot  for  abroad. 

Snow  Leopards. 

None  brought  to  the  fair. 

Tiger. 

None  at  the  fair. 

Lynx. 

500  skins.    Sold  for  Russia,  from  roubles  40  to  roubles  50. 

Wolverine. 

300  skins.    Mostly  sold  for  England.    Roubles  50. 

Hare. 

600,000  raw  skins.    Sold  for  Russia,  from  roubles  55  to  roubles  67. 

Dogs. 

4.0>00  skins.    Sold  for  abroad,  up  to  roubles  6.50. 


JAPAN. 

Report  of  Acting  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  E.  F.  Crowe.) 

Yokohama,  April  12,  1917. 

refrigeration  in  japan. 

In  comparison  with  the  great  advance  made  in  America  and  Europe  in  connec- 
tion with  the  question  of  refrigeration,  there  has  been  but  little  progress  in  Japan. 

In  Japan,  where  the  population  live  principally  on  fish,  rice  and  vegetables,  there 
has  not  as  yet  been  found  to  be  any  great  necessity  for  large  cold  storage  warehouses 
for  meat,  butter,  etc. 
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Fish,  however,  is  a  very  important  item,  and  attempts  have  been  made  by  the  rail- 
way authorities  to  arrange  for  the  conveyance  of  fresh  fish  in  refrigerator  cars.  Par- 
ticulars of  these  cars  will  be  given  further  on  in  this  memorandum. 

On  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  refrigeration  in  Japan  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  Japanese,  is  looked  upon  as  a  luxury.  It  is  only  used  to  cover  possible  shortage 
owing  to  non-delivery  of  provisions  caused  by  stormy  weather. 

The  present  refrigerator  plants  in  Japan  have  the  following  floor  space  for  cold 
storage  purposes : — 


Tokyo  about  380  to   400  tsubo. 

Yokohama   "  300  450 

Nagoya   "  150  200 

Kobe   "         90  100 

Osaka   "  200  250 


•  Note. — 1  tsubo  =  6  square  feet. 

The  plants  at  Nagoya,  Kobe  and  Osaka  are  used  for  the  storage  of  fish,  as  well  as 
handling  a  large  trade  in  bean  paste  (mochi) ;  while  the  plant  at  Tokyo  handles  the 
storage  of  fish  and  sundry  fruits. 

The  plant  at  Yokohama — the  Japan  Cold  Storage  and  Ice  Company,  Limited, — 
handles  the  storage  of  meats  of  all  kinds,  fruits,  perishable  stores  of  all  sorts.  In  fact, 
it  carries  on  a  business  similar  to  cold  storage  plants  in  America  and  Europe.  This 
plant  own  a  large  private  bonded  warehouse  for  cold  storage  goods  and  foreign  goods 
can  be  stored,  without  payment  of  the  duty,  while  awaiting  transhipment. 

Most  of  the  machinery  now  in  use  is  of  American  manufacture,  and  although 
giving  every  satisfaction  the  present  state  of  the  market  for  refrigeration  in  Japan 
hardly  warrants  an  increase  in  the  number  of  plants. 

There  is  little  or  no  sale  for  large  quantities  of  cold  storage  goods  to  be  imported 
into  Japan  (such  as  meats,  butter  and  fish)  and  very  few  of  the  steamers  trading  to 
Japanese  ports  have  space  for  such  cargoes. 

With  regard  to  the  cold  storage  plants  now  in  operation  in  Japan,  it  might  be 
mentioned  that  the  said  plants  are  run  in  conjunction  with  ice-making  machinery. 
The  plants  are  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  ice-making  and  the  space  allotted  for 
cold  storage  is  more  for  an  experiment  than  anything  else. 

The  following  notes  with  regard  to  the  Imperial  Japanese  Government  Railway 
refrigerator  cars  will  be  of  interest: — 

The  Imperial  Government  Railway  refrigerator  cars  are  built  with  an  air  space 
of  from  1  to  1£  inch  in  thickness  and  lined  with  felt  on  the  ceiling,  floor  and  sides  of 
the  cars  to  prevent  the  conduction  of  heat. 

As  for  refrigeration,  the  cars  are  built  in  such  a  way  as  to  keep  the  temperature 
low  by  the  circulation  of  cool  air  from  the  ice-tanks  fitted  on  both  ends  of  the  car, 
which  holds  crushed  ice  of  from  1  to  2  tons.  Fresh  fish  to  be  conveyed  by  the  said 
car  is  packed,  with  crushed  ice  of  40  pounds  per  60  pounds  of  fish,  in  "  carry  boxes 99 
(3  feet  by  11  foot  by  1£  foot),  and  one  car  can  load  125  of  such  boxes.  At  present 
these  cars  number  380,  and  their  capacity  is  8  tons  each.  They  are  run  from  Kago- 
shima,  Nagasaki,  Shimonoseki,  Aomori,  Shiogama,  etc.,  to  Tokyo,  Osaka,  Kyoto,  and 
nearly  all  other  places  accessible  by  the  railway  lines.  Notwithstanding  that  the 
conveyance  of  fish  from  the  eastern  coast  of  South  China  or  Saghalien  to  destinations 
covers  nearly  three  weeks,  it  is  effected  all  the  year  round  with  satisfactory  results 
by  the  use  of  the  refrigerator  cars  from  the  aforesaid  ports  of  discharge  to  the  interior 
points.  The  above-mentioned  method  of  conveyance  has  been  in  practice  for  ten 
years,  and  in  order  to  discover  a  way  to  lessen  the  cost  incurred  for  such  conveyance, 
experiments  were  made  last  year  with  the  methods  of  Henderson,  Barkley,  and 
"  bamboo  basket."  These  proved  successful  from  the  theoretical  point  of  view,  but 
left  some  points  for  further  investigations  to  render  them  feasible.  The  "  bamboo 
basket"  method,  however,  turned  out  satisfactory  in  practice  as  well  as  in  theory, 
but  it  is  practicable  only  in  Japan  as  the  cost  of  the  material  used  for  this  method  is 
higher  in  other  countries. 
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Investigations  are  now  being  carried  on  in  connection  with  the  building  of  refri- 
gerator cars  with  such  insulation  material  as  will  replace  the  one  now  in  use,  which 
leaves  something  to  be  desired  in  districts  where  the  humidity  in  the  air  is  remark- 
ably dense. 

Lastly,  the  refrigerator  cars  are  at  present  made  use  of  mainly  in  the  conveyance 
of  fresh  fish,  but  it  will  not  be  long  before  these  cars  are  fully  utilized  also  for  the 
conveyance  of  fresh  meat,  vegetables,  fruits,  eggs,  oysters,  and  other  goods  liable  to 
damage  in  transit. 

In  connection  with  the  general  question  of  refrigeration,  it  is  of  interest  to  note 
that  ice  chests  are  now  made  in  Japan  on  a  considerable  scale  for  use  in  private 
houses;  the  insulating  material  used  is  generally  rice  husks. 


The  accompanying  illustration  shows  a  type  of  ice  chest  in  use,  and  the  following 
particulars  show  measurements  of  these  chests,  the  available  space,  and  price. 

These  particulars  are  taken  from  the  price  list  of  the  Imperial  Cold  Storage  and 
Ice  Manufacturing  Company,  of  12  Tsulkiji,  Tokyo: — 

Household  Type. 

Price. 


Measurements. 

Available  space. 

Yen 

No.  1.  Height 

3' 

6"  

..    ..  43 

Width 

2' 

2"  

Depth 

1' 

8"  

No.  2.  Height 

3' 

2"  

 2-2  cubic  feet. .   . .   . . 

....  37 

Width 

2' 

Depth 

V 

No.  3.  Height 

2' 

8"  

  30 

Width 

1' 

Depth 

1' 

4"  
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Special  Type. 


No.  l. 


No.  2. 


No.  3. 


No.  4. 


Height 

Width 

Depth 

Height 

Width 

Depth 

Height 

Width 

Depth 

Height 

Width 

Depth 


5'  0"  19  cubic  feet. 

4'  0"  

2'  7"  

4'  5"  14  cubic  feet. 


2'  5". 
4'  0". 
3'  2". 
2'  4". 
3'  6". 
2'  8". 
2'  3". 


10  cubic  feet. 


cubic  feet, 


7  0 


60 


In  conclusion,  it  may  be  of  some  interest  to  note  that  imports  of  ice-making 
machinery  have  been  as  follows : — 


From  United    From  United 


Year. 
1912. 
1913. 
1914. 
1915. 
1916. 


Value. 
£13,000 
11,000 
17,000 
Nil. 
5,000 


Kingdom. 

50% 
60% 
25% 


States. 
50% 
40% 
75% 


*  Particulars  as  to  countries  whence  imported  not  known. 


MARKET  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN  FOR  SPRAYING  AND  LIME-WASHING 

MACHINES. 

Mr.  Norman  D.  Johnston,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Bristol,  England, 
writes  as  follows  relative  to  the  demand  in  Great  Britain  for  sprayers  and  lime- 
washing  machines: — 

On  account  of  the  poor  crops  last  year  and  the  difficulties  experienced  in  obtaining 
food  supplies  due  to  the  shortage  of  shipping  space  and  the  number  of  ships  being  sunk 
by  submarines,  the  British  Government  have  been  impressing  on  the  people  the  import- 
ance and  necessity  of  growing  foodstuffs,  especially  potatoes  and  vegetables,  with  the 
result  that  greatly  increased  quantities  have  been  and  are  being  planted.  Therefore 
there  is  and  will  be  a  large  demand  for  sprayers  for  use  on  potato  and  other  plants, 
fruit  trees,  shrubs,  etc.  The  following  illustrations  will  indicate  two  of  the  types  of 
sprayers  made  in  England  which  have  a  large  sale.  Canadian-made  sprayers  of  some- 
what similar  design  or  ones  which  would  do  the  work  just  as  satisfactorily  would  find 
a  good  market  in  the  United  Kingdom,  providing  they  could  compete  in  price. 

Knapsack  Sprayers. 


Knapsack  Sprayer  No.  1. 


Knapsack  Sprayer  No.  1. 
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Knapsack  sprayer  No.  1  is  said  to  be  advantageous  over  others  in  the  fact  that 
all  the  working  parts  are  on  the  outside  and  that  there  is  nothing  to  get  out  of  order. 
It  used  to  retail,  complete  with  single  swivel  nozzle,  three  caps  of  different  powers, 
simplex  nozzle,  spraying  arm  with  cock  and  three  feet  hose,  for  43s.  6d.  ($10.58),  but 
is  now  selling  for  55s.  ($13.38).  Six  caps  of  different  powers,  a  blind  cap,  an  enlarged 
air  vessel  and  a  2-foot  lengthening  arm  can  be  obtained  extra  if  required.  It  can  also 
be  constructed  for  lime,  sulphur,  etc.  The  container  is  3|  gallons  capacity  and  is  of 
copper.  All  other  fittings  are  of  brass,  including  brass-ball  valves.  The  machine  is 
fitted  with  a  patent  automatic  agitator.    The  weight  of  the  sprayer  is  14§  pounds. 

Knapsack  sprayer  No.  2  can  be  used  for  all  mixtures,  including  lime  sulphur; 
there  is  no  separate  pump  and  both  hands  are  left  free  for  the  spraying  lance.  This 
machine  is  made  of  brass  alloy  and  is  sold  complete  with  pump,  pressure  gauge,  rubber 
hose,  spraying  arm,  swivel  self -clearing  nozzle  and  filling  funnel  with  strainer.  It  is 
made  in  three  sizes.  A  sprayer  with  a  full  capacity  of  li  gallons  and  a  spraying 
capacity  of  one  gallon  sold  previously  retail  at  48s.  6d.  ($12.80)  but  is  now  selling  at 
59s.  6d.  ($14.49)  ;  one  with  a  full  capacity  of  2£  gallons,  spraying  capacity  of  2  gallons, 
sold  at  58s.  6d.  ($14.28)  but  is  now  selling  at  73s.  6d.  ($17.88) ;  and  one  with  a  full 
capacity  of  4  gallons,  spraying  capacity  of  3  gallons  retailed  previously  at  70s.  6d. 
($17.15),  but  at  the  present  time  obtains  a  price  of  89s.  6d.  ($21.78). 

Stationary  Lime-washers  and  Sprayers. 


O.  chard  Lime  Washer  No.  1.  Orchard  Liuie  Washer  No.  2.       Bucket  Lime  Washer  and  Sprayer. 

Lime-washers  and  sprayers  are  also  in  demand.  Above  are  shown  three  types  of 
English-made  machines  which  have  a  good  sale  in  this  country.  The  pumps  illustrated 
are  made  entirely  of  brass,  with  brass  ball  valves,  and  are  of  a  strong  design.  They 
are  fitted  with  six  feet  of  the  best  india-rubber  hose  and  are  sold  complete  with  brass 
spraying  arm,  and  nozzles  for  spraying  and  lime-washing.  The  spraying  nozzle  may 
be  converted  into  a  powerful  jet  by  the  removal  of  the  spraying  disc.  The  buckets  or 
containers  are  made  of  galvanized  iron  and  are  fitted  with  strong  brass  strainers. 

The  bucket  lime-washer  and  sprayer  has  a  capacity  of  2>\  gallons  and  is  made  in 
two  grades  retailing  respectively  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  for  34s.  and  38s.  ($8.28 
and  $9.25)  but  are  now  raised  to  36s.  and  41s.  ($8.76  to  $9.97).  The  illustration  shows 
the  more  expensive  type. 

The  orchard  lime-washer  and  sprayer  No.  1  can  have  a  handle  as  shown  in  the 
illustration  of  the  bucket  machine  or.  can  be  fitted  with  a  lever  as  shown.  The  con- 
tainer is  of  6  gallons'  capacity.    The  previous  retail  price  for  these  machines  with 
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handle  was  48s.  ($11.68)  and  with  lever  52s.  ($12.65)  but  at  present  these  are  selling 
for  50s.  and  56s.  ($12.16  and  $13.62)  respectively. 

The  orchard  lime-washer  and  sprayer  No.  2  has  a  capacity  for  6  gallons  and  can 
also  be  fitted  with  a  lever.  The  retail  prices  with  handle  or  with  lever  were  52s.  and 
56s.  ($12.65  and  $13.62)  respectively,  but  are  obtaining  the  prices  of  56s.  and  62s. 
($13.62  and  $15.09)  at  the  present  time. 

In  all  of  these  machines  if  an  armoured  hose  is  required  there  is  an  extra  charge 
of  2s.  (48  cents)  and  for  a  mechanical  agitator  an  extra  charge  of  4s.  ($7  cents)  is 
made. 

OPENING  FOR  FLOUR-MILLING  MACHINERY  IN  MARSEILLES. 

According  to  Consul  General  A.  Gaulin,  Marseilles,  France,  writing  in  the  United 
State  Commerce  Reports,  the  city  of  Marseilles  is  a  promising  market  and  could  be  an 
excellent  distributing  centre  for  American  flour-milling  machinery,  not  only  in 
southern  France  but  in  the  French  North  African  colonies  and  other  Mediterranean 
countries.  This  would  be  the  case  particularly  for  machinery  suitable  for  the  hard- 
wheat  milling  or  semolina  industry,  which  is  a  local  specialty.  The  successful  intro-' 
duction  of  this  type  of  machinery  would,  however,  require  competent  representation 
in  the  district  and  an  initial  outlay  for  demonstration  purposes.  American  firms 
unwilling  to  meet  these  requirements  could  not  reasonably  expect  to  achieve  substan- 
tial results,  in  view  of  the  existing  domestic  and  foreign  competition  in  this  line. 

Importance  of  Marseilles  in  Flour-milling ,  Etc. 

According  to  the  latest  statistics  published  by  the  Marseilles  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, there  are  in  this  city  43  flour-mills  grinding  soft  wheat,  with  a  total  daily 
capacity  of  1,560  metric  tons;  25  semolina  factories  with  an  aggregate  daily  grinding 
capacity  of  661  metric  tons  of  hard  wheat,  and  a  large  number  of  macaroni  factories, 
several  of  which  are  very  important.  There  are,  besides,  two  important  rice  mills  and 
several  biscuit  factories.  The  neighbouring  district  has  also  a  considerable  number  of 
flour-mills.  In  1913,  the  latest  normal  year,  the  Marseilles  flour  shipment,  by  sea  and 
rail,  amounted  to  279,600  metric  tons. 

The  existing  mills  have  been  equipped  chiefly  with  French,  Swiss,  and  German 
machinery.  British  and  Italian  machines  are  also  used,  but  to  a  much  less  extent. 
As  there  is  every  prospect  of  an  extensive  development  of  the  semolina  industry  in 
the  district  and  in  the  Mediterranean  Basin,  American  manufacturers  could  secure  a 
profitable  share  of  the  machinery  trade. 

A  Marseilles  merchant,  who  was  formerly  an  important  semolina  manufacturer, 
and  who  is  still  interested  in  this  line,  writes  on  this  subject: — 

The  introduction  of  American  flour-milling  machinery  here  will  require 
more  than  the  sending  of  catalogues  and  even  more  than  a  display  of  machines. 
The  merits  of  these  machines  must  be  demonstrated  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
French  millers,  and  for  this  purpose  the  machines  must  be  seen  in  operation. 
These  millers  have  always  been  satisfied  with  the  French,  Swiss,  and  German 
machines,  and  they  will  buy  American  machinery  only  when  convinced  that  it 
is  equally  good,  if  not  better.  .  Certain  local  millers  are  even  prejudiced  against 
American  machines,  which  might  not  give  results  equal  to  those  obtained  with 
Continental  or  even  English  machines. 

It  is  therefore  suggested  by  this  merchant  that  American  manufacturers  intend- 
ing to  extend  their  business  in  this  field  should  make  arrangements  witli  local  millers 
for  the  necessary  demonstrations. 

Varieties  of  Wheat  Milled — Prices  of  Machinery. 

It  should  be  noted  also  that  the  Marseilles  mills,  and  in  general  all  the  mills  in  the 
Mediterranean  countries,  usually  handle  wheat  from  nearly  every  producing  country — 
Kussia,  Boumania,  Bulgaria,  Palestine,  Syria,  Tunisia,  Algeria,  Morocco,  India,  Aus- 
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tralia,  Cyprus,  United  States,  Canada,  etc.,  without  mentioning  the  domestic  wheat. 
These  products  differ  in  kind  and  content,  hence  the  necessity  of  complicated  and 
extremely  careful  cleaning.  For  instance,  wheat  from  India  or  Africa  has  to  be  sub- 
jected to  a  different  treatment  than  macaroni  wheat  No.  1.  The  machinery  must  con- 
sequently be  adapted  to  these  local  conditions. 

Prior  to  the  war,  the  complete  equipment  of  a  small  mill  with  a  daily  capacity  of 
30  to  35  metric  tons  was  estimated  at  about  140,000  francs  ($27,020).  At  present  the 
cost  would  of  course  be  much  higher,  and  orders  are  said  to  be  taken  by  the  French 
manufacturers  without  guarantee  as  to  prices  or  deliveries. 

In  this  connection,  the  following  statement  from  a  leading  owner  of  several  flour- 
mills  may  be  of  interest : — 

Flour-milling  apparatus  will  shortly  be  lacking,  and  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time  we  shall  not  find  in  France  the  possibility  of  supplying  all  our 
needs. 

The  flour-milling  machinery  factories,  already  not  too  numerous,  will  be 
busy  on  other  work.  It  would  therefore  be'  to  the  advantage  of  American 
manufacturers  to  have  trials  of  their  machines  made  in  a  Marseille  mill. 
*  *  *  Disk  crushers  will  be  particularly  demanded.  A  powerful  crusher 
of  this  type  manufactured  by  the  firm  of  Amme,  Giesecke  &  Konegin,  of  Bruns- 
wick, Germany,  would  meet  local  requirements,  as  it  can  convert  every  kind  of 
bran  into  flour.  *  *  *  I  shall  be  glad  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  an  Ameri- 
can firm  for  demonstration  purposes  one  of  my  mills  on  the  most  economical 
basis. 


HOW  TO  TRADE  WITH  RUSSIA. 

The  following  is  a  synopsis  of  a  letter,  repioduced  from  the  London  Times  Trade 
Supplement,  which  was  sent  by  a  member  of  an  English  firm  doing  business  in  Russia 
for  the  last  fifteen  years  to  his  colleague  in  England : — 

"  The  letter,  which  is  sent  from  Moscow,  states  that  the  reason  why  the  Russians 
did  so  much  business  with  the  Germans  was  .because  the  Germans  did  everything 
possible  to  make  it  easy  for  them.  .  They  sent  travellers  not  only  to  large  centres  but 
to  small  towns  and  even  remote  villages.  They  distributed  trade  circulars  and  adver- 
tised in  the  Russian  papers;  they  sent  out  samples  freely,  gave  full  information  on 
the  smallest  details  without  delay,  and  allowed  easy  terms  of  credit,  extending  in 
many  cases  to  as  long  a  period  as  three  years. 

"  It  was  a  practice  of  the  Germans  to  find  shop  assistants  of  good  character  and 
to  set  them  up  as  managers  of  businesses,  on  the  understanding  that  after  three  years 
the  shop  should  become  their  property,  but  no  orders  should  be  given  to  any  other 
firm.    Less  scrupulous  methods  were  also  adopted. 

"  Although  small  middle-class  Russian  merchants  are  anxious  to  form  business 
connections  with  Britain,  development  of  business  is  being  delayed  through  lack  of 
information,  and  the  writer  fears  that  after  the  war  the  German  trader  will  get  back 
his  trade  within  a  very  short  period,  unless  more  strenuous  efforts  are  made  by  British 
firms. 

"  The  writer  makes  the  following  suggestions  :— 

"  (i)  British  firms  should  advertise  in  Russian  papers  in  the  Russian  language. 
"  (ii)  Insert  in  the  advertisements  full  trade  addresses  and  state  whether  wholesale 
or  retail. 

"  (iii)  Print  trade  pamphlets  in  Russian. 

"  (iv)  Supply  fully  information  of  the  cost  of  the  article  in  Britain,  wholesale 
and  retail;  its  weight,  freight,  postage,  customs  duty,  insurance;  how  the  article  may 
be  sent;  names  of  clearing  agents;  terms  of  payment;  whether  and  how  remittance* 
can  be  made,  and  the  approximate  exchange  on  day  of  receiving  order,  or  standard 
exchange. 
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"  (v)  Appoint  representatives  who  know  the  country  and  the  language  and  are 
able  to  form  correct  judgment  as  to  the  financial  standing  of .  customers. 
"  (vi)  Carry  on  all  correspondence  in  Russian. 
"  (vii)  Make  business  connections  with  Russian  banks. 
"  (viii)  Reply  to  all  queries  promptly. 

"  The  writer  thinks  reliable  shipping  agents  and  clearing  agents  should  be  secured 
now,  as  this  business  was  largely  done  by  the  Germans  before  the  war. 

"  He  states  that  in  recent  journeys  to  the  south  of  Russia  he  could  have  secured 
many  orders  for  clothing,  hosiery,  boots,  and  chemicals,  and  that,  when  last  in  Siberia, 
he  found  the  market  flooded  with  cheap  American  and  Japanese  goods,  though  he 
believes  reliable  British  goods  would  be  welcome." 


WAR  RISK  AND  THE  C.I.F.  CLAUSE. 

(Consul- General  W.  Henry  Robertson,  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  United  States 

Commerce  Reports.) 

The  Argentine  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  recently  issued  an  interesting  report 
on  a  case,  submitted  to  it  for  decision,  dealing  with  the  interpretation  of  the  c.i.f. 
clause  in  a  commercial  contract.  According  to  La  Prensa,  the  question  turned  on  the 
inclusion  of  war  risk  and  special  premium  where  no  previous  stipulation  had  been 
made  to  the  contrary. 

In  the  case  submitted  for  decision  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  find  that  the  c.i.f. 
clause  covers  war  risk,  and  that  any  extraordinary  premium  called  for  by  the  insurers 
is  chargeable  to  the  seller  who  disposes  of  his  goods  on  these  terms.  "  As  is  well 
known,"  the  decision  continues,  "  the  clause  '  c.i.f.  Buenos  Aires '  means  that  the 
goods  thus  sold  are  to  be  delivered  to  the  buyer  in  the  port  of  Buenos  Aires,  freight 
and  insurance  being  at  the  charge  of  the  seller.  In  the  case  under  discussion  the 
contract  was  made  in  Buenos  Aires,  hence  both  parties  are  perforce  subject  to  Argen- 
tine law  in  so  far  as  the  settlement  of  differences  arising  therefrom  is  concerned ;  and 
it  is  a  fundamental  principle  in  Argentine  commercial  law  that  all  maritime  risks, 
wherein  war  risk  is  expressly  included,  are  for  account  of  the  insurer  (article  1207), 
always  provided  that  express  stipulation  to  the  contrary  has  not  been  made  in  the 
policy." 

DECISION  OF  ARGENTINE  CHAMBER. 

After  pointing  out  that  the  same  principle  rules  in  French  and  German  commer- 
cial codes,  and  after  alluding  to  the  fact  that  in  practice  such  special  risks  ar£ 
excluded  in  insurance  policies  save  when  higher  premiums  are  paid,  the  chamber  cites 
a  decision  given  in  a  court  of  the  state  of  New  York  wherein  it  is  laid  down  that  in 
the  case  of  an  insurance  on  time  payments  the  obligations  contracted  on  both  sides 
are  not  modified  through  a  subsequent  declaration  of  war  which  may  increase  the 
risks  on  the  policy.  In  the  case  under  discussion  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  of 
opinion  "  that  when  the  contract  was  drawn  up  it  was  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
transport  would  be  liable  to  war  risk;  and  if  the  vendor  wished  to  limit  his  liability 
to  the  proportion  apparent  in  normal  times,  despite  the  abnormal  state  of  maritime 
communications,  he  should  have  added  the  necessary  exception.  His  omission  to  do 
so  cannot  be  regarded  as  giving  him  a  better  case  than  he  actually  has.  War  risk 
cannot  be  regarded  as  exceptional  or  a  case  of  '  force  majeure,'  especially  under  exist- 
ing circumstances,  therefore  the  vendor  would  not  be  fulfilling  his  contractual  obliga- 
tions if,  before  effecting  delivery,  he  were  to  insist  on  receiving  from  his  buyer  an 
extraordinary  payment  in  the  shape  of  an  increased  premium  against  war  risk." 
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TRADE  OF  CANADA— TWELVE  MONTHS  ENDED  MARCH. 

Prepared  by  Trade  Statistics  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 
No.  1 — Summary  of  the  Trade  of  Canada. 


Imports  fok  Consumption. 

Dutiable  goods  

Free  goods   

Total  imports,  merchandise  

Coin  and  bullion    

Total  imports  

Duty  collected  

Exports. 

Canadian  produce— 

The  mine  

The  fisheries  

The  forest  

Animal  produce  

Agricultural  products  

Manufactures  

Miscellaneous  ,  

Total,  Canadian  produce   

Foreign  produce  

Total  exports,  merchandise. . ... 

Coin  and  bullion  

Total  exports   

Aggregate  trade  

Imports  of  Merchandise  by  Countries 

Australia. .   

British  Africa,   ,  

ti     East  Indies  

it     Guiana   , 

,i     West  Indies,  including  Bermuda  . . 

Newfoundland . . . ,   

New  Zealand  

United  Kingdom   ■  

Other  British  

Argentine  Republic  

Belgium     

France ...   

Germany  

Japan  

Netherlands ....   

United  States  

Other  foreign  

Exports  of  Canadian  Merchandise 
by  Countries. 

Australia  

British  Africa  

it     East  Indies   

it  Guiana  

ii     West  Indies,  including  Bermuda  . . 

Newfoundland  

New  Zealand   

United  Kingdom    

Other  British    

Argentine  Republic  

Belgium  

France    

Germany   

Japan  

Netherlands  

United  States  

Other  foreign  


Twelve  Months  Ended  March. 


1914. 


410,130,474 
208,198,400 


618,328,874 
15,235,305 


633,564,179 


107,144,645 


59,039,054 
20,623,560 
42,792,137 
53, 349,  j  19 
198,220,029 
57,443,452 
121,088 


431,588,439 
23,848,785 


455,437,224 
23,560,704 


478,997,928 


1,112,562,107 


913,111 
522,916 
7,218,987 
3,178,462 
4,354,819 
1,840,523 
3,192,900 
131,942,2*9 
1,434,042 
2,603  128 
4,491,126 
14,276,378 
14,586,223 
2,604,216 
3,015,456 
395, 565, 328 
26,788.980 


1915. 


279,717,254 
175,654,117 


455,371,371 
131,992,992 


587,364,363 


'9,183,489 


58,740,989 
19,687,068 
42,650,683 
74,390,743 
134,746,050 
85,539,501 
663,802 


409,418,836 
52,023,673 


461,442,509 
29,366,368 


490,808,877 


1,078,173,240 


4,673,841 
3,927,384 
686,324 
649,669 
4,852,480 
4,508,090 
1,933,698 

215,253,969 
2,156,906 
2,134,522 
4,269,394 
3,632.444 
4,044,019 
1,587,467 
3,985,987 

163,372,825 
9,919,420 


412,205 
338,403 
6,547,548 
2,993,534 
6,186,261 
1,242,800 
3,908,616 
90,083,178 
3,555,220 
3,364,787 
1,875,963 
8,449,186 
5,086,986 
2,783,465 
2,769,256 
296,632.506 
20,141.457 


1916. 


289,332,729 
218,450,632 


507,783,361 
34,260,202 


542,043,563 


103,928,753 


66,589,861 
22,377,977 
51,271,400 
102,882,276 
249,661,194 
242,034,998 
6,792,932 


741,610,638 
37,689,432 


779,300,070 
103,572,432 


882,872,502 


1,424,916,065 


5,521,594 
4,686,556 

685,365 

675.660 
4,690,807 
3,976,160 
2,619,556 
186,668,554 
1,026,517 

634,887 
2,220,709 
10,499,680 
1,447,391 

963,631 
1,623,405 
173,320,216 
8,158,648 


1,062,692 
179,181 
6,780.461 
5,636,630 
6,286,914 
1,576,591 
3,310,358 
77,370,682 
2,992,729 
3,971,271 
59,315 
5,949,326 
86,304 
4,015,125 
1,057,733 
370,497,867 
16,950,182 


1917. 


461,708,206 
383,622,697 


845,330,903 
28,081,120 


873,412,023 


147,623,230 


85,616,907 
24,889,253 
55,907,209 
127,795,468 
373,413,701 
477,399,676 
6,353,554 


1,151,375,768 
27,835,332 


1,179,211,100 
196,547,048 


1,375,758,148 


2,249,170,171 


7,748,041 
5,661,390 
1,230,840 
1,207,134 
4,551,487 
4,820,395 
3,307,404 
451,852,399 
2,111,140 
2,398,628 
334,762 
33,703,183 

996,575 
1,815,950 
201,106,488 
18,764,812 


762,113 
221,544 
6,899,983 
7,192,893 
14,251,310 
2,146,958 
2,242,515 
107,071,181 
3,307,878 
2,702,071 
14,896 
6,480,476 
14,132 
8,122,735 
1,234,993 
664,219,653 
18,445,772 


6,549,546 
4,742,329 
1,455,263 
1,631,395 
5,747,855 
6,517,529 
3,302,240 
742,147,537 
3,486,457 
1,673,575 
664,722 
64,039,192 

1,205,067 
1,561,480 
280,616,330 
26,035,351 
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Articles  Imported. 


Abrasives  

Animals,  living  

Apparel :— Buttons  

Corsets  

Glovesand  mitts  

Hats,  caps  and  bonnets  

Articles  for  the  Army  and  Navy  

Asphalt  

Beverages  and  Spirits  :— Ale,  beer  and  porter. 

Spirits  : — Brandy    

Gin  

Whisky...  

Other  spirits  

Wines  

Books,  Ink,  Paper,  Stationery  : — Books  and 

printed  matter  

Paper  

Bricks,  Clays  and  Tiles   

Clocks  and  Watches  

Coal,  Coke,  etc. :— Anthracite  coal  

Bituminous  coal  

Coke  

Drugs,  Dyes,  Chemicals  and  Medicines  : — 

Aniline  and  coal  tar  dyes  

Brim  stone  

Glycerine   

Gum,  chicle  or  sappato  

Logwood,  furtic,  oak,— extract  of  

Medicinal  preparations   .   

Soda  ash  or  barilla  

Soda  nitrate  (cubic  nitre)   

Other  drugs,  dye*,  chemicals,  etc  

Earthenware  and  chinaware  

Electric  apparatus   ...  . 

Explosives   

Fancy  goods  

Fertilizers  

Fisheries,  articles  for  

Foodstuffs  : — Breadstuffs,  beans  

Corn  

Oats    

Rice ...   

Other  breadstuffs  

Cocoa  and  chocolate  

Coffee  and  chicory    

Fish  

Fruits  and  nuts  : — Apples,  green  

Bananas   

Canned  or  preserved  

Currants,  dried   

Lemons  and  limes  

Nuts  

Oranges  and  grape  fruit  

Prunes  and  plums,  dried  

Raisins    

Other  fruits  

Provisions  -.—Butter  

Cheese   

Eggs   ,  

Lard  

Meats  : — Beef,  fresh  and  salt  

Pork,  fresh   . 

Pork,  in  brine  

Other  meats  


1916. 


507,360 
706, 260 
623,645 
440,269 
1,275,464 
3,340,903 
38,633,283 
544,013 
236,648 
642,000 
519,118 
1,971,701 
269,317 
505,477 

5,124,806 
4,724,062 
1,718,002 
1,445,953 
20,460,571 
10,219,206 
1,750,711 

1,439,537 
600,250 
1,050,993 
708,744 
1,565,146 
1,075,161 
587,391 
1,570,593 
8,497,110 
1,476,753 
4,896,106 
975,820 
2,885,501 
741,397 
1,364,304 
561,169 
6,029,598 
1,234,031 
1,550,566 
1,708,681 
2,429,623 
1,730,751 
1,379,081 
742, 692 
2,230,826 
476,728 
575,191 
578,427 
1,596,003 
3,303,302 
590,049 
1,619,028 
2,618,196 
1,092,800 
187,873 
786, 100 
666,102 
846,066 
4,119,177 
1,733,418 
2,531,139 


1917. 


Total. 


982,859 
1,080,873 
1,000,418 
433,258 
1,717,840 
4,498,614 
149,930,139 
485,938 
141,405 
604,379 
449,069 
1,971,970 
314,431 
544,189 

5,814,764 
6,848,422 
2,508,593 
2,394,044 
22,806,156 
19,270,270 
2,696,879 

1,849,375 
1.346,299 
2,140,432 
2,280,338 
2, 382, 070 
1,558,801 
1,005,930 
2,533,578 
12,5(13,390 
2,389,326 
6,342,490 
997,407 
3,694,638 
1,010,157 
1,802,416 
2, 748, 245 
10,211,107 
705, S26 
1,499,582 
1,906,930 
3,224,708 
2,295,280 
2,152,831 
791,804 
2,615,891 
809,041 
619,031 
736,638 
2,328,613 
4,006,284 
755,727 
2,270,687 
3,839,304 
278,834 
208,440 
942,278 
663, 421 
1,246,184 
9, 573, 003 
2,919,543 
12,877,071 


From  United 
Kingdom. 


10,87° 
130,034 
72,831 
7,330 
719,697 
1,095,270 
1,531,168 
72 
80,431 
9,806 
140,182 
1,949,119 
72,549 
34,162 

1,068,766 
810,555 
256,345 
80,514 
8,603 
5,989 
8,875 

448,006 
392 
20' 


88,908 
502, 686 
221,358 


2,315,613 
1,534,296 
176,700 
127,048 
1,081,383 
7,332 
728,957 
128,966 


2,463 
200, 786 
984,346 
101,242 
108,729 


139,444 
17,146 
9,942 
56,861 
6,570 
234 
317 
80,623 
1,082 
5,592 
28 
2,305 


357,983 


From  United 
States. 
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Articles  Imported. 


Foodstuffs:— Salt  

Spices    

Sugar  and  molasses: — Confectionery  

Molasses  

Sugar  raw   

Tea. . .  '  

Vegetables:— Canned  or  preserved  

Other  Vegetables  

Furs,  Hides  and  Leather:— Furs,  not  dressed 

Hides  and  skins    

Leather : — Unmanufactured  

Boots  and  Shoes  

Other  manufactured  

Glass  and  glassware   .... 

Grease,  Oil,  Soap  and  Wax:— Grease  

Oils : — Cotton  seed   

Gasolene  

Lubricating    

Petroleum,  crude  

Other  oiis  

Soap   

Gutta-Percha  : — Crude  caoutchouc  

Clothing  

Rubber  recovered  

Tires    

Other  gutta-percha  

Jewellery  

Magic  lanterns,  slides  and  films  h  

Metal  and  minerals: — 

Alumina  

Aluminium  in  ingots,  blocks,  etc ... .  ... 

Brass  

Copper  

Gold  and  Silver.  

Iron  and  Steel : — Agricultural  implements . 

Angles,  b°ams,  girders,  etc..  rolled  

Axles  and  axle  parts  

Ferro  compounds  

Gasolene  and  gas  engines  

Machinery      

Ore  of  Iron  

Sheets,  flat,  galvanized  

Skelp  iron  for  manufacture  of  pipe  and 

tubes  

Wire    

Wire  rods   

Other  iron  and  steel  

Lamps,  headlights,  etc    . 

Lead  : — Old,  scrap,  pig  and  block  

Other  lead  

Nickle-plated  ware  

Ores,  except  iron  

Tin  : — Blocks,  pigs  and  bars  

Plates  and  sheets  

Tinware  

Other  tin   

Zinc : — Spelter  

Other  zinc  

Musical  instruments  

Optical,  philosophical,  etc.,  instruments  

Paintings   .  .   

Paints  and  varnishes    

Perfumery  

Plants  and  trees  

Precious  stones  

Resin,  tar,  pitch  and  turpentine  


517,302 
437,(559 
626,457 
1'120,654 
20,790,546 
8,271,900 
221,687 
2,024,990 
1,986,581 
12,441  731 
3,216,302 
2,156,196 
1,141,063 
2,451,626 
994,876 
2,769,156 
3  081,244 
795,060 
4,388,515 
2,909,152 
1,018,2*4 
5,713,275 
451,891 
628,285 
1,418,279 
1,332,665 
689,664 
1,184,696 

988,062 
700,365 
3,743,897 
4,443,077 
469,258 
1,672,955 
3,182.431 
1,052,565 
1,010,864 
3,408,649 
20,369,715 
2,518,286 
1,577,828 

2,394,305 
3,782,325 
1,904,705 
33,484,953 
919,636 
2,519,360 
339,709 
761,851 
1,976,160 
1,167,601 
3,415,306 
527,939 
214,798 
2,131,566 
259,318 
1,565,859 
779,981 
792,689 
2,172,706 
553,572 
415,775 
923, 979 
1,099,387 


1917. 


Total. 


745,609 
553,440 
712,136 
1,978,657 
31,416,578 
7,954,786 
977,284 
2,890,901 
2,288,766 
12,863,893 
6,403,125 
3,472,959 
1,335,54 
4,099,316 
1,148,895 
3,043,702 
3,320,498 
1,059,593 
9,288,164 
4,907,737 
934,847 
6,744,897 
727,017 
713,887 
1,274,043 
1,795,722 
966,605 
1,164,156 

1,320,793 
34!),  455 
5,885,731 
8, 59!),  764 
475,919 
3,239,335 
6,675,383 
1,971,200 
1,939,796 
4,814,550 
33,859,689 
4,332,657 
986,264 

3,234,429 
4,479,450 
2,925,711 
57,155,153 
1,385,432 

805,649 

461,273 
1,164,572 
2,416,067 
1.454,780 
6,479,653 
2,065,913 

317,085 
1,732,192 

387,150 
2,554,029 
1,433.724 

852,216 
3,172,346 

669,901 

452,607 
1,717,361 
1,361,731 


from  United 
Kingdom. 


348,643 
126,010 
328,227 
14,207 
59 

,817,719 
14,770 
51,499 
5,206 
914,364 
865.951 
179,230 
92,082 
195,256 
20,490 
4,297 


14,775 


914,323 
87,702 
3,284,816 

433,282 
20,499 
50,111 

246,929 
8  »,424 
34,939 

107 
3,782 
136,741 
26,737 
213,103 
16,358 
323 
4,777 
799, 134 
25,746 
656,773 


35,441 


368,198 


2,776,353 
43,723 
34,609 
121,398 
47,479 


1,246,771 
144,921 
51,796 
3,550 


582 
116,584 
80,060 
193,036 
451,977 
50,388 
24,761 
503,900 
1,844 


from  United 
States. 
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Articles  Imported. 


Seeds  : — Clover  and  timothy  

Other  seeds  

Settlers'  effects  

Stone,  marble  and  slate  

Textiles: — 

Cordage,  rope  and  twine  :— Binder  twine. .  . 

Other  cordage   

Cottons  :— Clothing   .   

Embroideries   

Fabrics: — Grey,  bleached  

Printed,  dyed  or  coloured  

Velvets,  velveteens  and  plush  

White  or  bleached.  

Handkerchiefs  

Lace    

Raw  cotton    '.  

Thread  

Yarn  

Other  cottons  

Curtains  and  shams  

Flax,  hemp,  jute  :— Jute  cloth  and  canvas, 

uncoloured  

Other  flax,  hemp  and  jute   

Grasses  and  fibres  : — Manilla  grass   

Other  grasses  and  fibres  

Oilcloth  and  oiled  silk  

Ribbons   

Silk  :— Clothing   

Fabrics   

Other  silk  

Wool : — Carpets,  mats  ■end  rugs  

Clothing  ]  

Fabrics  :— Cassimeres,  cloths  and  doe- 
skins    

Coatings  and  overcoatings  

Dress  goods,  coat  linings,  etc  

Tweeds  

Noils    

Wool,  raw     

Yarn  

Other  wool  

Tobacco : — Unmanufactured 

Manufactured  

Vehicles    and    vessels :— Automobiles  and 

motor  vehicles  

Automobile,  etc.,  parts  

Other  vehicles  

Vessels  

Waste,  rags,  etc   

Wood  :— 

Unmanufactured  : — Fence  posts  and  rail- 
way ties   

Logs   

Lumber    

Other  unmanufactured  wood  

Manufactured  : — Furniture.    

Wood  pulp  

Other  manufactured  wood  

Total  principal  and  other  articles  of 
merchandise  imported  


1916. 


2,044,021 
595,516 
3,968,986 
1,085,694 

2,987,058 
579, 20S 
3,185,417 
963, 360 
607,327 
6,391,418 
1,401,225 
2,459,670 
625,902 
830,973 
10,254,895 
824,544 
1,188,000 
3,736,931 
305, 277 

4,534,500 
3,345,001 
2,053,816 

358, 799 
1,075,735 
1,447,657 
1,131,697 
6,820,054 

755,800 
1,005,090 
3,345,830 


1,442,385 
946,882 
819,931 
951,349 
587,949 
999,881 
961,955 
309,629 
624,607 
128,255 


5,089,329 
4,550,480 
1,229,488 
294,985 
1,333,260 


645,606 
325,967 

3,5S4,980 
903,552 
778,387 
406,749 

1,977,181 


507,783,361 


Total. 


1,152,325 
642,947 
5,085,240 
1,362,625 

6,890,269 
851,839 
5,054,762 
1,033,404 
1,075,197 

11,207,129 
2,907,701 
3,998,444 
1,059,240 
1,200,639 

13,096,542 
1,630,062 
2,420,058 
6,455,761 
422, 457 

5,874,737 
4,283,104 
2,987,332 
587,299 
1,977,822 
1,938,666 
1,426,048 
10,968,644 
1,362,501 
1,313,673 
4,804,973 

3,165,387 
1,635,598 
1,892,121 
2,142,215 
2,988,177 
6,225,344 
3,845,233 
14,454,493 
5,029,355 
1,063,183 

8,582,625 
7,200,017 
2,464,683 
586,345 
1,975,997 


808,641 
598,417 
4,617,010 
1,185,174 
1,019,336 
651,311 
2,609,872 


845,330,903 


1917. 


From  United 
Kingdom. 


10,372 
109,461 
460,167 
171,102 

59,049 
347,290 
698,021 
179,445 
336,224 
4,870,393 
2,225,595 
1,837,358 
913,4-5 
921 , 617 
3,640 
1,017,922 
1,408,453 
2,038,243 
263,086 

1,627,827 
3,051,937 
68,712 
16,009 
808,377 
950,016 
148, 567 
3,679,688 
192,384 
1,144,545 
2,418,524 

2,608,781 
1,524,689 
1,853,969 
2,003,810 
2,464,616 
2,490,973 
2,915,616 
11,080,095 
20,476 
582,447 

30,350 
26, 594 
45,533 
2,496 
129,888 


5,261 
8,023 
37,484 


320,483 


107,071,181 


From  United 
States. 
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Articles  Exported. 


Animals,  living: — Cattle  

Horses   

Sheep  

Other  animals  

Apparel :— Clothing  ,     

Beverages  and  Spirits: — Whiskey  

Wood  alcohol  

Books,  Paper,  etc  : — Books  and  printed  mat 

ter  

Paper  : — Printing  

Wrapping  

Other  paper  

Coal,  Coke,  etc.: — Coal   

Coke  

Drugs,  Dyes,  Chemicals,   etc.: — Acetate  of 

lime  

Acid,  sulphuric  

Calcium  carbide  

Gum,  chicle    

Senega  root     

Other  drugs,  dyes,  etc  

Electric  Apparatus  

Explosives : — Cartridges   

Other  explosives  

Fertilizers  

Foodstuffs  :— 

Breadstuff's  : — Bran  

Cereal  foods  

Grain  : — Barley  

Oats  

Wheat.  

Other  grain  

Oatmeal  ,  

Wheat  flour  

Other  breadstuff s.  |  

Fish  :— Codfish,  dry  salted  

Halibut,  fresh  

Herrings,  pickled  

Lobsters,  fresh    

Lobsters,  canned  

Salmon,  canned  

Other  fish  

Fruits  and  Nuts  :— Apples,  green  

Canned  fruits  

Other  fruits  and  nuts  

Milk  and  Cream  : — Cream,  fresh   ... 

Milk  and  cream,  condensed  

Provisions  : — Butter  

Cheese     . 

Eggs  

Meats  : — Bacon  . .  

Beef  

Canned  meats  

Hams  

Pork  

Other  meats  

Sugar  : — Maple  

Other  sugar    

Vegetables  :—  Canned  vegetables  

Potatoes  

Turnips  ,  

Other  vegetables  

Furs,  Hides  and  Leather  : — Furs,  undressed 
Hides  and  skins  


1916. 


12,625,790 
4,700,686 
593,765 
473,907 
9,148,878 
1,153,796 
229,978 

317,859 
17,984,292 

492,122 
1,573,136 
6,032,765 

196,214 

140,174 

194,026 
3,485,670 
1,017,103 

154,443 
1,457,729 

573,044 
73,904,584 
7,080,926 
2,708,472 

1,787,; 
1,950,706 
3,775,341 
14,637,849 
172,896,445 
1,517,727 
471,298 
35,767,044 
457,057 
5,418,039 
546,950 
760,292 
934,522 
2,672,179 
6,306,056 
5,344,887 
1,766,171 
864,984 
327,132 
1,131,832 
770,566 
1,018,769 
26,690,500 
2,273,412 
25,710,767 
5,994.833 
2,730,616 
1,379,346 
1,990,856 
390,124 
178,791 
31,714 
637,617 
445,191 
318,439 
2,395,265 
4,668,139 
6,758,995 


1917. 


Total. 


7,883,842 
4,385,206 
495,439 
525,479 
6,356,750 
2,012,133 
411,288 

308,432 
23,594,134 

801,418 
1,727,663 
6,817,034 

180,019 

311,419 
59,489 
4,379,564 
2,353,98 

90.915 
2,024,041 
1,357,824 
240,302,414 
40,917,856 
3,371,584 

1,812,135 
1,645,460 
7,799,811 
33,918,479 
244,394,586 
3,737,320 
535,318 
47,473,474 
475,669 
5,827,439 
440,801 
867,076 
1,037,779 
3,639,332 
6,288,257 
6,290,985 
1,979,574 
430,970 
227,357 
777,771 
1,371,610 
2,491,99^ 
36,721,136 
1,810,380 
43,011,439 
5,750,435 
1,717,758 
766,595 
2,522,926 
378,590 
298,542 
3,496,589 
5,597,053 
3,299,092 
1,013,509 
2,220,292 
5,684,720 
7,146,628 


To  United 
Kingdom. 


1,898,820 


5,415 
4,989,090 
813,432 
149,600 

54,774 
137,412 
432,669 
468,737 
650,234 


311,419 
52,002 
249,985, 
6,000 


596,256 
295,259 
238,148,300 
30,815,956 


89,308 
1,420.457 
7,299,093 
26,510,014 
193,697,313 
2,360,378 
50.\890 
26,006,600 
53,138 
33,146 
91,359 
20 


2,025,560 
4,898,555 

252,800 
1,730,051 

386,287 
27,686 


300,117 
2.220,197 
36,463,272 
1,702,636 
42,875,774 
2,213,837 
1,181,788 
601,988 
2,301,740 
152,712 
"  7,802 
2,026,57; 
885,624 
2 


922,616 
869,455 
8,511 
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Articles  Exported. 


Leather  : — Harness  

Sole   

Upper   -  .  . 

Other  unmfd  

Boots  and  shoes   

Harness  and  saddlery  

Other  mfd  

Grease,  Oil,  Soap  awl  Wax:— Oils. . 
Gutta-percha: — Boots  and  Shoes  . . . 

Tires. . .   

Other  gutta-percha  

Hay  


Metals  and  Minerals:— 

Aluminium  in  ingots,  blocks,  etc  

Asbestos,  raw,  and  asbestos  sand  

Brass,  old  and  scrap  

Copper:— Ore,  matte,  regulus,  etc  

Old  and  scrap.  

Gold  and  Silver: — Gold-bearing  quartz,  etc. 

Silver,  metallic,  in  ore,  etc 

Iron  and  Steel: — Agricultural  implements  

Ferro-compounds  

Firearms  

Machinery  

Scrap  

Wire  and  wire  nails  

Other  iron  and  steel   .... 

Nickel,  fine,  in  ore,  etc  

Ores,  except  iron  ore  

Pyrites  

Musical  instruments  

Oilcake  

Faints  and  varnishes    

Seeds: — Clover  

Flax  

Other  seeds     

Settlers'  effects  

Stone,  marble,  etc   

Textile: — Binder  twine  

Cottons   ,    

Woollens  

Wool,  raw  

Tobacco  

Vehicles  and  Vessels: — Automobiles  

Automobiles  parts  

Other  vehicles  

Gasolene  launches  

Other  vessels  

Wood:— 

Unmanufactured : — Logs  

Lumber: — Deals,  pine  

Deals,  spruce  and  other  

Laths  

Flanks  and  boards  

Scantling  

Shingles  

Shooks  

Other  lumber  

Pulp  wood.  ...   

Timber  

Other  unmanufactured  wood   

Manufactured: — Furniture    

Wood  pulp,  chemical  

Mechanical    

Other  manufactured  wood  


Total  principal  and  other  articles  of  Canadian 
merchandise  exported  


191/ 


1916.  — 


189,300 
4,303,778 
2,379,367 

425,850 

537,595 
5,999,126 

741,306 
1,383,961 
1,175,496 


1,906,378 
5,849,428 

3,682,351 
3,132,040 
2,868,332 
14,670,073 
990, 974 
16,870,393 
14,298,351 
3,353,635 
729,029 
617,705 
1,522,579 
849,338 
4,483,263 
43,107,958 
7,714,760 
1,343,571 
550,330 
354,902 
583,679 
371,123 
322,270 
2,978,932 
85,086 
4,222,234 
1,094,976 
1,529,540 
1,815,846 
657,475 
1,497,684 
905,236 
8,897,801 
533,361 
1,941,169 
147,050 
44, 100 

1,078,999 
1,249,595 
9,677,355 
2,246,777 
23,880,341 
1,535,731 
3,644,159 
460,681 
658,334 
5,743,847 
.478,409 
548,742 
397,226 
6,801,011 
3,575,537 
725,099 


Total. 


646,408 
2,375,120 
1,988,912 
595,718 
951,687 
787,125 
63,751 
2,051,060 
1,317,725 
726, 768 
622,013 
4,219,091 

5,830,056 
4,455,610 
6,895,326 
22,744,825 
2,064,521 
19,671,026 
15,870,803 
3, 576, 124 
1,755,014 
2,234,021 
2,260,714 
1,939,438 
9,038,143 
28,261,845 
8,925,554 
1,425,612 
536,014 
232,936 
451,766 
987,430 
1,205,114 
10,735,913 
65, 625 
4,314,647 
1,379,823 
1,186,870 
481,116 
725, 147 
2,554,468 
730, 897 
4,604,899 
1,007,207 
8,785,241 
15,149,926 
690,584 

824, 155 
1,574,279 
10,340,039 
2,008,068 
25,976,526 
2,389,294 
4,047,232 
545, 194 
682,664 
6,448,189 
325,192 
703,707 
844,418 
14,032,920 
6,371,133 
564,709 


741,610,638  1,151,375,768  742,147,537 


To  United 
Kingdom. 


ljor 

881,222 
1,139,209 
101,213 
720,573 
746,777 
18,995 
202,494 
1,111,026 
453,771 
302,121 
3,386,859 

4,424,422 
686,719 
8,807 
1,080,133 
7,041 
195,434 
10,246,242 
594,042 
870,240 
2,175,618 
743,029 
467,804 
3,138,109 
17,681,781 
1,862,796 
63,379 


32,457 
410, 940 
547,316 
351,858 
381,860 
925 
291,011 

24,760 
233,059 
207,028 
204,886 


633, 144 
218,218 
89,595 
622,750 
15,145,150 
369,866 

69,954 
1,454,461 
8,594,803 
416 

2,316,849 
1,244,345 


454,917 
S  .147 


280,631 
67,980 
57,332 
2,677,923 
379,488 
359,517 
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CANADIAN  PRODUCE  PRICES  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  has  furnished  the  following  market 
quotations  for  Canadian  produce  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  week  ended  May  9, 
1917  :— 

Cheese — 

Bristol                                                                                  160/  162/   per  cwt. 

Liverpool                                                                               163/  164/ 

London                                                                                    -  162/  ., 

Glasgow                                                                                   -  -  it 

Butter- 
Bristol                                                                                     -  -     per  cwt. 

Liverpool                                                                                    —  —  it 

London                                                                                     -  -  » 


Bacon  (sides) — 

Bristol   138/  140/   per  cwt. 

Liverpool   139/  141/ 

London                                                .  .,   136/  138/ 

Glasgow   138/ 

Bacon  (Cumberland  cut) — 

Bristol   -  -     per  cwt. 

Liverpool   135/  137/ 

London   -  -  h 

Glasgow                                         ...    -  -  it 

Hams  (long  cut,  green) — 

Bristol     -  -     per  cwt. 

Liverpool    136/  138/ 

London    134/  138/ 

Glasgow   .*. . .  -  -  ,i 


GERMAN  COMPETITION  IN  IRON  AND  STEEL. 

Export  Bounty  System. 

(London  Times  Trade  Supplement.) 

If  we  are  to  capture  sufficient  trade  after  the  war  to  employ  our  people  and 
re-establish  our  economic  position,  we  must  carefully  take  the  measure  of  the  com- 
petition which  our  most  successful  rivals  have  offered  us  in  the  past.  The  Germans 
have  been  at  once  our  most  successful  and  most  unscrupulous  competitors,  but  it  is 
in  the  iron,  steel,  and  engineering  group  of  trades  that  they  have  been  our  greatest 
rivals.  In  this  group  German  commercial  methods  affords  one  of  the  most  striking 
object-lessons  in  the  economics  of  trade. 

The  facts  about  German  competition  in  steel  (including  iron  and  engineering) 
are  almost  staggering.  Only  30  years  ago  we  produced  nearly  three  times  as  much 
iron  and  steel  as  Germany.  In  terms  of  pig-iron  our  output  was  8,000,000  tons  a  year, 
against  Germany's  3,000,000  tons.  But  when  this  war  broke  out  Germany  was  producing 
at  the  rate  of  19,000,000  tons  a  year,  against  our  9,000,000  tons.  Only  15  years  before 
the  war  we  were  exporting  four  times  as  much  iron  and  steel  as  the  Germans.  In 
1900  we  exported  nearly  3,500,000  tons  against  Germany's  less  than  1,000,000  tons.  But 
in  the  first  half  of  1914  the  Germans  exported  3,500,000  tons,  against  our  2,500,000 
tons. 
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Why  Britain  Should  Lead. 

How  came  Germany  to  make  that  great  headway  ?  And  how  are  we  to  regain  the 
leading  position  as  an  iron  and  steel  exporting  country?  We  ought  to  export  very 
much  more  than  the  Germans,  for  several  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  our  natural 
resources  are  better  than  those  of  Germany.  We  have  superior  iron  ore  and  coal,  and 
we  have  both  minerals  deposited  in  the  same  districts.  Also,  we  have  these  essential 
raw  materials  close  by  good,  natural  harbours,  which  means  that  we  have  many  of  our 
mines  and  steel  works  near  our  shipping  ports,  whereas  in  Germany  the  coal  is 
deposited  far  from  the  iron,  and  both  are  long  distances  from  seaboard.  The  average 
haul  for  iron  and  steel  making  materials  to  furnaces,  and  for  finished  goods  to  port,  is 
less  than  30  miles  in  Britain,  against  150  miles  in  Germany.  In  the  matter  of  import- 
ing foreign  ores  to  mix  with  domestic,  we  are  also  much  better  situated  than  our  com- 
petitors. It  may  be*  said  that  here  we  have  raw  material  supplies,  manufacturing 
plants,  and  shipping  ports  all  practically  side  by  side — a  combination  of  advantages  not 
enjoyed  by  the  Germans  or  any  other  of  our  rivals.  Both  in  assemblage  and  shipping 
facilities  we  hold  unique  favours. 

Secondly,  we  have  far  more  colonies  and  dependencies  needing  steel,  and  we  have 
more  money  invested  in  foreign  railways  and  other  undertakings  that  require  this 
class  of  goods  than  the  Germans.  With  intelligent  organization  we  ought  easily  to 
have  retained  first  place  in  steel  exports.  With  intelligent  organization  we  may  easily 
regain  the  lead. 

Thirdly,  not  only  have  we  the  resources  and  facilities  to  enable  us  to  be  the 
greatest — far  the  greatest — iron  and  steel  exporting  country,  but  there  is  a  vital 
economic  reason  why  we  should  regain  and  retain  a  great  lead  in  this  line.  We  are 
the  greatest  food  importing  nation.  To  balance  our  abnormal  food  imports  we  must 
export  abnormal  quantities  of  manufactures,  such  as  those  of  steel,  or  drift  to  decay. 
We  allowed  the  Germans  to  regulate  us  to  second  place  in  exports  two  or  three  years 
before  the  war.  We  must  regain  the  first  place,  and  take  a  long  lead.  Germany,  with 
nearly  10,000,000  workers  engaged  in  agriculture,  has  nothing  like  the  need  we  have 
of  a  great  export  trade  in  manufactures.  The  fact  that  we  have  permitted  the  Germans 
to  beat  us  even  temporarily  is  deplorable. 

Germany's  Syndication. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  the  German  commercial  scheme  has,  without  a 
doubt,  been  the  syndicated  export  bounty  system.  It  is  not  here  contended  that  we 
should  copy  the  German  bounty  system  of  pushing  trade,  but  it  is  insisted  that  British 
industry  must  organize  or  perish.  We  have  certainly  something  to  learn  from  Ger- 
many. Briefly,  the  German  plan  has  been  to  syndicate  all  materials  and  products  of 
steel  manufacture,  from  iron  ore  and  coal  to  machines,  and  even  nails.  Unlike  the 
"  trust "  system  of  America,  the  German  syndicate  scheme  has  been  to  control  the 
products,  and  not  the  works,  as  such.  A  German  firm  manufacturing,  say,  half  a 
dozen  standard  articles  would  be  a  member  of  as  many  syndicates,  and  not  a  unit  of  a 
single  combine.  Generally  the  syndicates  have  regulated  output,  fixed  prices,  effected 
sales,  arranged  shipments,  and  sometimes  received  payments.  Most  of  the  syndicates 
have  been  linked  up  in  a  network,  or  have  operated  in  great  harmony.  Kaw  materials 
have  been  bought  and  finished  products  sold  on  the  most  highly  co-operative  lines. 
The  country — the  world,  in  fact — has  been  mapped  out  into  trading  zones,  and  every- 
thing possible  done  to  effect  economies.  For  instance,  a  Russian  order  would  generally 
be  given  to  a  Silesian  works,  whilst  a  British  one  would  go  to  a  Westphalin  shop,  to 
save  carriage.  It  may  be  said  that  the  syndicates  have  attended  to  business  while  the 
manufacturers  have  looked  after  the  efficiency  of  their  works. 

In  the  late  "  'nineties "  the  German  syndicates  inaugurated  the  famous  export 
bounty  system,  and  from  that  time  until  the  outbreak  of  war  German  iron  and  steel 
exports  increased  enormously.    To  be  precise,  they  rose  from  750,000  tons  in  1897  to 
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6,000,000  tons  in  1913,  and  were  at  the  rate  of  7,000,000  tons  a  year  in  the  first  six 
months  of  1914.  The  Germans  undersold  us  in  home,  colonial,  and  foreign  markets 
almost  indiscriminately.  They  dumped  steel  into  this  country  while  our  own  furnaces 
were  often  damped  down.  German  tramrails  were  laid  in  our  streets  while  our  own 
steel  workers  tramped  those  same  streets  unemployed,  or  emigrated,  simply  because 
the  German  rails  were  bounty  fed  at  the  place  of  production  and  enjoyed  a  free  mar- 
ket here. 

The  export  bounties,  or  rebates,  were  worked  in  this  way.  There  would  be  a  stan- 
dard home  price  for  each  material  or  article,  but  upon  every  ton  estimated  as  consumed 
in  manufacturing  for  export  a  rebate  would  be  granted  each  quarter  or  half  year.  The 
coal  syndicate  has  granted  as  much  as  Is.  6d.  per  ton  in  respect  of  the  coal  used  in 
producing  exports;  the  pig-iron  syndicate,  4s.  6d.,  the  steel  syndicate,  15s.  a  ton,  and 
so  on.  By  these  means  steel  rails,  for  example,  have  been  export  bounty-fed  to  the 
extent  of  30s.  per  ton,  and  more  highly  manufactured  goods  proportionately.  They 
have  often  been  sold,  especially  in  Free  Trade  Britain,  below  the  natural  cost  of  pro- 
duction. That  is  the  secret  of  German  "  dumping."  When  home  trade  has  been  good 
the  bounties  have  been  lowered  or  suspended.  When  home  demand  has  been  much 
below  supply  the  rates  have  been  increased  in  order  to  stimulate  exports  and  keep  the 
works  running  at  full.  Thus  the  Germans  have  vastly  increased  their  trade  while  ours 
has  been  little  better  than  stagnant. 

Future  Prospects. 

Now  what  of  the  future?  For  some  little  time  before  the  war  there  was  a  ten- 
dency in  Germany  for  large  producers  to  amalgamate,  bringing  the  various  processes 
of  production — mining,  smelting,  rolling,  and  manufacturing — under  single  manage- 
ments, as  in  Britain  and  America.  This  meant  that  firms  were  sometimes  placed  in 
the  position  of  practically  selling  and  buying  their  own  materials  to  and  from  the 
various  syndicates.  There  was  a  growing  desire  for  freedom  within  the  works  to  pass 
on  the  materials  from  stage  to  stage  until  the  finally  finished  one,  before  being  sub- 
jected to  syndicate  control.  It  was  with  increasing  difficulty  that  control  was  main- 
tained in  the  last  few  years. 

Since  the  outbreak  of  war,  however,  it  has  come  to  be  recognized  by  the  Germans 
that  they  will  have  to  make  still  more  strenuous  efforts  to  regain  their  trade  connec- 
tions after  the  war  than  they  put  forth  to  obtain  them  originally.  A  series  of  con- 
ferences have  been  held  by  the  iron  and  steel  makers  and  engineers,  and  elaborate 
arrangements  made  for  the  closer  organization  of  the  syndicates  and  for  a  still  more 
vigorously  cultivating  export  business  after  the  war.  Obviously,  the  success  or  other- 
wise of  the  German  plans  will  be  largely  governed  by  the  policy  of  British  statesmen, 
manufacturers,  and  workmen.  With  unity,  intelligence,  and  efficiency — with  protec- 
tion, organization,  and  hard  work — we  can  beat  the  Germans,  but  not  otherwise. 


SUBSTITUTES  FOR  TIN  CANS. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Commerce  and  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  are  co-operating  in  a  movement  to  encourage  the  substitution  of  fibre 
food  containers  for  tin  cans.  It  is  pointed  out  that  tin-plate  is  98  per  cent  steel  and 
2  per  cent  tin  and  that  there  has  been  such  a  demand  for  steel  in  the  war  that  it  is 
difficult  for  the  tin-plate  mills  to  secure  sufficient  supplies  of  steel  to  turn  out  the 
usual  quantity  of  tin-plate  required  for  the  manufacture  of  tin  cans  and  other  pur- 
poses. There  is  a  shortage  also  in  tin  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  getting  supplies  from 
the  United  Kingdom.  The  steady  increase  in  the  price  of  glass  has  made  the  exten- 
sion of  its  use  for  food  containers  impracticable  and  it  is  thought  that  the  best  sub- 
stitute under  the  circumstances  is1  a  container  made  of  fibre  or  paper.  A  leaflet  issued 
on  the  subject  says: — 
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"  At  present  fibre  or  paper  containers  of  good  quality  are  being  produced  in  con- 
siderable and  increasing  quantities,  and  for  many  purposes  are  supplanting  glass  and 
tin-plate.  The  price  of  the  fibre  containers  depends  upon  the  size,  the  quality  of  the 
paper-pulp  material,  the  number  of  treatments  with  paraffin,  and  the  amount  of  printed 
matter  on  the  outside.  The  commoner  types  may  be  obtained  at  1-25  to  1-5  cents  for 
the  half -pint  size,  1-25  to  1-6  cents  for  the  pint  size,  and  1-5  to  1-65  cents  for  the 
quart  size. 

"  Fibre  containers  are  made  in  various  shapes  and  sizes  adapted  to  different  pur- 
poses and  may  or  may  not  be  coated  with  paraffin,  which  is  chemically  inert  and  is 
sometimes  baked  into  the  paper  material.  Some  of  these  containers  are  claimed  to  be 
air-tight,  proof  against  leakage,  and  protected  from  contamination  by  the  paraffin. 
Some  containers  appear  to  be  more  nearly  air-tight  than  others  of  the  same  style,  prob- 
ably because  of  better  fitting  covers.  These  containers  are  light  in  weight,  pack  readily 
for  shipment,  are  easily  opened,  and  are  used  but  once. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  FOR  DELIVERING  FOODS  TO  CONSUMER. 

"  The  demand  for  "  ready-to-eat n  foods,  such  as  baked  pork  and  beans,  spaghetti, 
etc.,  with  the  simple  direction  "  Heat  and  serve,"  represents  the  largest  factor  in  the 
increased  use  of  tin  cans.  These  foods  must  be  processed  in  the  containers  at  or  above 
the  temperature  of  boiling  water,  and  no  substitute  for  tin  has  been  found  that  satis- 
factorily meets  these  conditions.  However,  a  great  economy  in  tin  can  be  effected  by 
home  cooking  of  such  products  during  the  present  shortage. 

"  Fibre  containers  are  recommended  for  the  distribution  by  the  retailer  of  many 
foodstuffs,  including  milk,  cream,  buttermilk,  ice  cream,  oysters,  syrups,  marshmallow 
creams,  dried  fruits,  preserves,  jellies,  mincemeat,  horseradish,  relishes,  pickles,  deviled 
ham  and  chicken,  vinegar,  dry  and  prepared  mustard,  soda  water,  salads,  sauerkraut, 
and  olives. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  FOR  PACKING  AND  THE  WHOLESALE  TRADE. 

"  It  is  claimed  that  dry  food  products  such  as  coffee,  tea,  alum,  baking  powder, 
spices,  raisins,  and  prunes  may  be  successfully  packed  by  producers  and  manufac- 
turers in  paper  or  fibre  containers.  For  some  of  those  products,  bags  lined  with  tin- 
foil have  been  in  successful  use  for  ten  years  or  more  and  they  form  an  attractive 
package  that  is  said  to  be  moisture  proof. 

"  Other  commodities  usually  packed  in  tin  could  be  marketed  as  well  in  paper  or 
fibre,  with  the  advantage  of  lower  cost.  Among  these  tobacco  occupies  a  conspicuous 
position,  and  other  articles  are  lye,  cleansers,  soap  powders,  shoe  polishes,  metal  polishes, 
soaps  and  shaving  preparations,  toilet  articles,  such  as  talcum  powder,  and  various  dry 
drugs  and  chemicals.  Paper  containers  are  also  suggested  for  preserved  fruits  and 
jellies  made  at  home.  Cloth  sacks  for  tobacco  and  wood  for  syrups  and  molasses  are 
also  recommended  where  retail  sales  can  be  made  in  bulk. 

"  For  packers  of  dry  products  who  are  opposed  to  the  adoption  of  fibre  containers 
because  of  the  good  will  built  upon  the  style  and  shape  of  a  tin  container,  fibre  con- 
tainers having  a  tin  top  and  bottom  are  available.  These  containers,  when  labelled, 
have  the  appearance  of  all-tin  cans,  and  are  almost  as  serviceable. 

"  Purchasers  of  large  quantities  of  foodstuffs,  such  as  hotels,  restaurants,  and 
boarding  houses,  can  also  contribute  directly  to  the  tin-saving  campaign  by  buying  sup- 
plies in  large  cans  instead  of  small  ones.  In  addition  to  aiding  in  tin  conservation, 
they  will  thus  get  the  supplies  at  a  lower  rate." 
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CUBAN  LUMBER  TRADE. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Manzer,  representing  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  in 
Havana,  Cuba,  under  date  of  May  31,  writes  as  follows  regarding  the  trade  of  Cuba 
in  lumber: — 

The  increasing  lumber  trade  of  Cuba  should  be  of  especial  interest  to  Canadian 
lumber  exporters.  During  the  year  of  1916  the  imports  of  lumber  by  Cuba  reached  a 
total  of  189,598,629  feet,  valued  at  $7,000,000  c.i.f.  Cuba.  Fully  one-half  of  this 
amount  arrived  by  schooner. 

Statement  of  Lumber  Arrivals  during  the  Year  1916. 

Feet. 

By  Schooner   95,395,246 

Steamer   58,346,030 

Barge  from  Key  West   19,994,504 

Ferry  from  Key  West   15,862,849 

The  amounts  received  by  the  different  ports  in  Cuba  during  the  year  1916  were 
as  follows: — 

Feet. 

Havana   77,951,077 

Sugua  la  Grande   17,612,127 

Caibarien..  \    \\  [\  16!o43]l32 

Cardenas  .  .  13,684,292 

Antillas   13,031,922 

Santiago  de  Cuba   11,289,587 

Matanzas   9,256,998 

Cienfuegos   8,505,709 

Manzanillo   6,835,895 

Guantanamo   3,711,862 

Puerto  Padre   3,502,944 

Nuevitas   2,011,707 

Jucaro   1,512,753 

Manati   1,371,779 

Gibara   1,168,648 

Banes   882,405 

Casilda   666,000 

Vita  •   583,000 

Niquero   440,000 


CURRENT  EVENTS  OF  INTEREST  IN  CHILE. 

The  following  notes  on  commercial  conditions  in  Chile  have  been  contributed  by 
Mr.  George  Mallett,  of  Valparaiso,  Chile,  under  date  of  May  8,  1917 : — 


Chile. 

CONSUMPTION  AND  EXPORTATION  OF  WHEAT. 

Mass  meetings  of  workmen's  societies  have  been  held  in  the  various  cities  and 
industrial  centres  of  the  Republic,  to  protest  against  the  exportation  of  foodstuffs 
and  to  petition  Congress  to  adopt  protective  measures  without  delay,  in  view  of  the 
rapid  rise  in  prices  and  cost  of  living  produced  by  the  threatened  worldwide  crisis 
in  the  supply  of  provisions. 

This  has  given  rise  to  press  editorials  and  reviews  of  the  situation,  both  wise  and 
otherwise,  which  owing  to  the  notorious  shortcomings  of  the  official  statistics  of  this 
country,  have  been  built  upon  a  false  base,  as  shown  by  the  following  note  forwarded 
to  the  Director  of  "  El  Diario  Ilustrado  "  of  Santiago  by  the  Government  Statistics 
Department : — 
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"  In  the  early  part  of  1916,  the  Central  Office  of  Statistics  published  a  pamphlet 
entitled  "  Production,  Exportation,  and  Consumption  of  Some  Agricultural  Products 
during 'the  Last  Eight  Years"  ("  Produccion  Exportation  y  Consumo  de  algunos  pro- 
ductos  agricolas  durante  los  ultimos  ocho  anos").  In  this  publication  the  annual 
consumption  of  wheat  in  Chile  is  estimated  at  4,861,306  metrical  quintals.  These 
figures  are,  however,  incorrect,  because  in  the  calculation,  no  account  was  taken  of 
the  exportation  and  importation  of  wheat.  Having  discovered  this  error  the  present 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Statistics  has  corrected  some  of  the  copies,  one  of  which  was 
delivered  to  the  Minister  of  Finance,  who  naturally  took  the  corrected  figures  as  the 
basis  of  his  accounts.    This  new  figure  is  4,280,124  quintals. 

"  This  will  explain  why  the  editor  of  El  Diario  Ilustrado  in  his  editorial  of  yester- 
day arrived  at  different  conclusions  to  the  Minister  of  Finance,  he  having  based  his 
calculations  on  an  official  publication  of  whose  errors  he  was  ignorant." 

In  a  subsequent  review  of  the  situation  the  Diario  carefully  weighs  the  pros  and 
cons  as  follows: — 

"  The  estimated  consumption  as  shown  by  the  rectified  figures  is  more  or  less 
theoretical,  as  there  are  really  no  accurate  data,  the  net  results  being  arrived  at  by  * 
a  simple  arithmetical  operation.    Taking  the  estimated  crop,  adding  the  imports  and 
deducting  the  exports  and  an  estimated  percentage  for  seed,  the  balance  (theoretically) 
represents  consumption. 

"  The  average  exportation  of  wheat  for  the  years  1903  to  1915,  after  deducting 
the  imports  of  the  same  period,  shows  a  net  amount  of  428,000  quintals  (metrical). 
Last  year's  figures  are  not  yet  to  hand,  but  although  the  estimated  crop  has  been 
fixed  by  the  Minister  at  from  5  to  6  million  quintals  at  least,  and  7£  per  cent  more 
for  this  year,  it  is  known  that  the  exportation  has  not  been  very  heavy  in  1916. 

"  The  figures  of  the  Minister  of  Finance  give  an  average  exportation  of  600,000 
quintals  for  normal  years.    But  this  does  not  take  into  account  bad  harvests. 

"  It  is  safe  to  take  this  maximum  figure  as  a  basis  on  the  assumption  that  the 
present  harvest  is  a  satisfactory  one.  On  this  point  we  repeat  that  the  utmost  pru- 
dence is  required.  It  is  not  sufficient  at  present  to  rest  contented  with  statistics.  We 
have  to  take  into  account  the  responsibility  of  life,  and  the  facilities  of  life  to  the 
people. 

"  We  have  to  remember  also  that  the  wheat  may  have  to  eventually  be  used  as  a 
substitute  for  other  native  products,  which  may  run  short  from  some  cause  or  for 
some  other  foreign  product  the  price  of  which  may  have  become  excessive. 

"  Again  we  have  to  take  into  account  that  the  apprehension  of  a  scarcity  alone 
will  cause  prices  to  become  ungovernable. 

"Finally  if  we  incur  the  error  of  limiting  the  export  of  any  product  the  error 
can  subsequently  be  easily  remedied  by  allowing  the  exportation  of  the  surplus.  The 
contrary  would  have  no  remedy  without  penuries  or  sacrifice. 

"  An  exportation  of  600,000  metrical  quintals  of  wheat— taking  into  consideration 
the  corrected  figures  of  the  Statistical  Department — appears  to  us  the  absolute  maxi- 
mum which  should  be  allowed  for  the  present." 

La  Revista  Comercial,  May  5,  says :  "  The  annual  consumption  of  wheat  in  Chile 
amounted  to  2,280,124  quintals  in  1915." 

DRAINAGE  SCHEME  FOR  ARICA. 

The  Hydraulic  General  Inspection  Department  are  inviting  tenders  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  city  and  port  drainage  system,  in  the  Port  of  Arica,  together  with  the 
provision  and  erection  of  a  seawater  elevating  installation. 

Tenders  to  be  opened  on  June  11. 

WATER  WORKS. 

The  Government  has  authorized  the  invitation  of  tenders  for  the  installation  of 
new  water  supply  and  improvements  to  the  towns  of  San  Felipe  and  Los  Andes. 
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RAILWAYS. 

In  the  last  session  of  the  Railway  Council  the  following  amongst  other  resolutions 
were  approved: — 

To  authorize  the  acquisition  of  100,000  sleeper-nails  for  the  Chillan-Recinto 
branch. 

To  request  from  the  General  Management,  a  report  on  the  results  obtained  in  the 
use  of  firewood  on  the  locomotives,  indicating  its  advantages  and  disadvantages  and 
the  best  means  of  overcoming  the  latter. 

To  recommend  the  general  management  to  submit  as  early  as  possible  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  council  bases  of  licitation,  plans  and  specifications,  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  rolling  stock  and  motor  power  for  the  Northern  Central  Railway. 


CUBAN  MARKET  CONDITIONS. 

The  following  report  of  prices  ruling  at  the  Havana  Produce  Exchange  for  the 
week  ended  June  8,  1917,  has  been  furnished  by  Mr.  Enrique  R.  Margarite,  S.  en  C, 
66  San  Ignacio  St.,  Havana : — 

FISH  IN  DRUMS. 

Importation — 

June  1,  ss.  San  Mateo,  80  drums. 
"     5,  ss.  Mexico,  75  drums. 

The  market  has  been  quiet  but  strong  this  week.  A  light  demand  still  is  in  evi- 
dence, but  holders  are  sustaining  their  prices.  We,  therefore,  can  quote  codfish  at 
10.25  cents  per  pound,  haddock  at  10.50  and  hake  at  9£  cents. 

CODFISH  IN  CASES. 

Importation — 

June  1,  ss.  San  Mateo,  931  cases  from  Boston. 

2,  ss.  Excelsior,  500  cases  from  New  Orleans. 
"  5,  ss.  Chalmette,  500  cases  from  New  Orleans. 
"     7,  ss.  Canto,  40  cases  from  San  Francisco. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  a  very  quiet  demand  has  prevailed  for  codfish  in  cases 
during  the  week,  the  prices  remain  unchanged,  due  to  the  effect  of  the  strong  feeling 
noted  among  holders  of  this  article.  We  quote  at  $15  to  $16.50  per  case  for  that  from 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 

HERRINGS. 

The  situation  remains  just  the  same  as  last  week,  as  a  light  demand  prevails, 
while  the  price  of  $1.60  per  large  box  of  bloaters,  is  sustained. 

GOUDA  CHEESE. 

During  the  absence  of  Gouda  cheese  from  Holland,  the  consumption  is  supplied 
by  a  similar  sort  from  United  States  of  America  and  this  is  sold  to-day  at  34  to  50 
cents  per  pound. 

POTATOES. 

Importation — 

June  1,  ss.  San  Mateo,  906  bags  and  1,635  barrels,  Boston. 
"     2,  ss.  Turrialba,  42  barrels  from  New  Orleans. 

The  demand  for  potatoes  this  week  has  been  very  light,  but  as  this  also  applies  to 
the  receipts,  holders  have  succeeded  in  raising  their  prices  and  we  can  quote  at  $11 
per  barrel  and  7£  cents  per  pound  for  those  packed  in  bags. 

EXCHANGES. 

New  York,  s/d.  at  &  per  cent  premium. 
London,  s/d.  at  $4.77  f  per  £. 
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GOVERNMENT  NOTICES  AFFECTING  TKADE. 
British  West  Indies. 

GRENADA. 

With  reference  to  the  notice  which  appeared  on  page  1372  of  Weekly  Bulletin 
No.  698,  regarding  the  prohibition  of  certain  imports  into  Grenada,  a  cable  has  been 
received  from  Mr.  E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Barbados,  announc- 
ing that  such  prohibition  has  been  removed. 

France. 

The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  is  in  receipt  of  communications  from 
Mr.  Philippe  Roy,  Canadian  Commissioner  General,  Paris,  enclosing  the  latest  decrees 
of  the  French  Ministry  of  Commerce,  Industry,  Post  and  Telegraphs,  regarding  the 
prohibition  of  certain  French  exports  and  imports. 

PROHIBITED  EXPORTS. 

By  decree  dated  May  8  and  12,  the  following  articles  have  been  placed  on  the  list 
of  prohibited  exports,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Minister  of  Commerce  and 
the  Minister  of  Finance: — 

Glucose  (liquid  and  solid). 

Nickel  salts. 

Syrups. 

Fibres,  vulcanized. 
Machines  for  grinding. 
Machines  for  crushing. 
Mandrels  of  all  kinds. 

On  order  has  been  promulgated  by  the  Minister  of  Colonies  dated  May  4  remov- 
ing from  the  list  of  prohibited  exports  the  following  articles: — 
Gluten  bread. 
Tapioca. 

Hide  and  leather  waste. 
Cotton  and  cotton  waste. 

Seeds,  leguminous,  graminous,  forage  and  others,  including  chick  pea. 

Upon  the  report  of  the  Interministerial  Commission  of  Exemptions,  from  the 
Prohibition  of  Exports,  the  Minister  of  Finance  has  promulgated  an  order  on  May 
15,  removing  the  embargo  on  the  following  articles  when  exports  to  Great  Britain, 
British  dominions,  protectorates  and  colonies,  Belgium,  Japan,  Russia  or  the  States 
of  America: — ■ 

Machines  for  grinding. 

Machines  for  crushing. 

Fibres,  vulcanized. 

PROHIBITED  IMPORTS. 

With  reference  to  the  notice  which  appeared  on  page  1283,  Weekly  Bulletin  No. 
696,  regarding  the  prohibited  importation  into  France  of  certain  articles  of  foreign 
origin,  a  further  revision  has  been  made  by  the  French  Government. 

The  revised  and  completed  lists  have  been  forwarded  by  Mr.  Philippe  Boy,  Cana- 
dian Commissioner  General,  Paris.  Any  one  interested  in  the  export  to  France  of 
any  particular  article  or  articles  can  obtain  full  information  by  applying  to  the  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.  (Refer  File 
17841.) 
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TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  INTERPRETATIONS. 

Argentina. 

(United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 

The  following  are  among  the  recent  decisions  of  the  Argentine  Customs  Board 
announced  in  the  Argentine  Boletin  Oficial: — 

The  Argentine  tariff  provides  that  shoes  exceeding  25  centimetres  in  length  shall 
be  dutiable  as  men's  shoes  and  those  exceeding  2i3  centimetres  as  women's  shoes,  while 
smaller  sizes  are  to  be  classified  as  children's  or  infants'  footwear.  According  to  a 
decision  published  July  12,  1916,  shoes  for  men  exceeding  23  but  not  exceeding  25 
centimetres  in  length  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  children's  shoes  but  are  to  be  subject 
to  the  much  higher  rate  applicable  to  women's  shoes.  The  duties  imposed  on  men's 
women's,  and  children's  leather  shoes  are,  respectively,  10.50,  9.24  and  4.62  pesos  per 
dozen.    (Peso,  $0.96.) 

Paraffined  paper  has  been  classified  under  No.  2594,  the  tariff  item  applicable  to 
heavy  wrapping  paper,  and  is  dutiable  at  0-0816  peso  per  kilo. 

Hoofing  paper  and  building  paper  will  not  be  admitted  at  the  lower  rate  applicable 
to  roofing  felt  (tariff  No.  1101)  but  are  dutiable  under  No.  2598  at  0-0405  peso  per 
kilo.  Composition  board  containing  leather  waste,  wood-pulp,  and  vegetable  fibres  is 
dutiable  as  artificial  leather  at  the  same  rate  (tariff  No.  328),  rather  than  at  the 
lower  rate  applicable  to  cardboard  (No.  2368). 

Mercerized  cotton  hosiery  has  been  assimilated  to  hosiery  of  mixed  cotton  and 
wool  (No.  2154)  and  is  subject  to  a  duty  of  0-966  peso  per  kilo. 

The  Argentine  tariff  prescribes  a  duty  of  0-0216  peso  per  kilo  for  ordinary  lamp 
chimneys  (tariff  No.  1910),  while  fine  chimneys  are  dutiable  (No.  1911)  at  0-054  peso 
per  kilo.  A  recent  decision  classifies  lamp  chimneys  with  polished  edges  under  the 
latter  number. 

Galvanized  iron  silos  are  to  be  admitted  at  the  reduced  rate  of  5  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  the  valuations  of  the  different  grades  to  be  determined  by  the  Minister  of 
Hacienda. 

(All  the  rates  indicated  include  the  surtax  of  2  per  cent  of  the  official  valuation 
to  which  all  imports  dutiable  at  10  per  cent  or  more  of  such  valuation  are  subject. 
Attention  is  invited  to  the  temporary  surtaxes  authorized  by  the  decree  of  February 
24,  1917.  The  articles  mentioned  above,  except  silos,  are  subject  to  an  additional 
surtax  of  5  per  cent  of  the  official  valuation.) 


NOTES  ON  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS  IN  RUSSIA. 

(British  Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

The  British  Vice-Consul  at  Berdiansk  (Mr.  J.  Greaves)  writes  that  the  manufac- 
ture of  agricultural  machinery  and  implements  was  a  staple  industry  in  that  town 
and  its  neighbourhood  up  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  but  that  it  has  now  temporarily 
ceased.  About  2,000  reaping  machines,  1,000  seeders,  about  1,000  threshers,  and  a 
few  thousand  ploughs  will  probably  be  all  that  have  been  manufactured  since  the  war 
began,  and  these  from  materials  and  reserve  parts  which  the  works  happened  to  have 
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in  stock,  as  no  iron,  steel  or  other  metals  were  allowed  to  be  used  for  making  anything 
but  war  material,  upon  which,  at  the  present  time,  all  the  factories  are, working  at  top 
speed. 

After  the  war  these  factories  must  return  to  the  production  of  agricultural 
machinery,  the  demand  for  which  will  be  enormous.  It  is  estimated  that  since  the 
commencement  of  the  war  quite  50  per  cent  of  the  machinery  in  the  hands  of  the 
farmers  has  worn  out  and  become  useless.  This  applies  especially  to  ploughs,  har- 
vesters and  threshers,  and  the  cause  is  partly  due  to  the  extra  work  to  which  they 
have  been  put  and  partly  to  their  use  by  inexperienced  people. 

A  number  of  ploughs  have  been  bought  in  Sweden  by  the  Kussian  Ministry  of 
Agriculture,  and  mowing,  reaping  and  binding  machines  have  been  ordered  from  the 
United  States,  Canada  and  Sweden  for  delivery  in  1917.  The  last-mentioned  country, 
however,  though  geographically  well  situated  for  engaging  in  this  trade,  lacks  facili- 
ties for  producing  the  large  quantity  necessary,  while  trade  in  American  goods  is  at 
present  handicapped  by  the  fact  that  it  can  only  be  conducted  via  Archangel  or 
Vladivostok. 

Prior  to  the  war,  Germany  and  Austria  were  the  principal  competitors  of  United 
Kingdom  makers  of  steam  threshing  machines  and  petroleum  engines.    After  the  war  ' 
United  Kingdom  manufacturers  will  have  an  excellent  opportunity  of  obtaining  a 
larger  share  in  the  trade  in  these  goods,  but  competition  from  American  manufac- 
turers of  a  cheaper  type  of  threshing  machine  may  be  anticipated. 

Food  preparing  and  other  small  machinery  of  United  Kingdom  manufacture  will 
also  find  a  ready  market.  In  mowers,  reapers  and  horse  rakes  United  Kingdom  goods 
are  almost  out  of  the  running,  but  Canadian  manufacturers  may  count  on  getting  a 
good  share  of  this  trade,  as  Canadian  harvesting  machinery  is  more  adapted  to  Russian 
conditions. 

Excellent  seeders  and  ploughs  are  now  made  in  Russia,  and  in  a  short  time  com- 
petition with  native  makers  will  be  more  and  more  difficult,  but  all  makers  will  find 
ready  purchasers  immediately  after  the  war. 

The  agricultural  machinery  industry  in  Russia  has  never  had  the  benefit  of  a 
protective  tariff.  Foreign  agricultural  implements  and  machinery  have  either  been 
imported  duty  free,  or  the  duty  has  been  a  nominal  one,  not  covering  the  duty  on  the 
raw  material  which,  up  till  fifteen  years  ago,  had  mostly  to  be  imported  by  manu- 
facturers in  Russia.  In  spite  of  this,  the  industry  has  made  progress,  and  is  able  to 
supply  half  the  machinery  required  by  Russian  farmers.  Many  types  of  implements 
have  originated  with  Russian  makers,  and  have  been  imitated  by  foreign  firms,  but 
with  little  success.  The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  is  now  quite  alive  to  the  importance 
of  this  industry,  and  it  is  expected  that  measures  will  soon  be  taken  to  assist  and 
encourage  Russian  makers  of  agricultural  machinery. 

NEW  PROCESS  FOR  TANNING  HIDES  AND  SKINS. 

(Commercial  Agent  C.  E.  Bosworth,  United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 

It  is  claimed  by  a  person  in  Melbourne,  Australia,  that  by  a  newly  discovered 
process,  even  with  the  present  crude  equipment,  sole  leather  can  be  tanned  in  seven 
days,  sheepskins  in  one  hour,  ordinary  hides  in  from  one  to  six  hours  (according  to 
weight),  calfskins  in  six  hours,  and  fur  skins  such  as  rabbit,  etc.,  in  three  days.  The 
process  plumps  the  leather  as  little  or  as  much  as  is  desired  until  the  maximum  is 
reached,  and  increases  the  strength  as  much  as  500  per  cent  over  normal.  The  dur- 
ability of  the  leather  is  also  said  to  be  increased,  and  leather  ropes  and  buckets  in  use 
in  Australian  mines  for  the  past  60  years,  the  leather  of  which  was  tanned  by  prac- 
tically the  same  method,  are  offered  as  proof  of  the  claim. 

The  process  is  provisionally  patented  in  several  countries,  and  absolute  patents 
have  been  applied  for  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

The  writer  saw  two  sheepskins  tanned  by  a  new  process.  The  skins  were  pickled 
pelts.    First  they  were  soaked  until  clean  and  reasonably  free  from  pickle.    Then  they 
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were  immersed  for  10  minutes  in  a  pail  containing  a  solution.  They  plumped  rather 
quickly.  At  the  end  of  10  minutes  they  were  put  into  a  wattle-bark  extract  tanning 
solution  50  per  cent  strong.  The  solution  being  in  an  ordinary  tub  the  skins  were 
manipulated  by  hand.  In  exactly  an  hour  they  were  taken  from  the  tan,  washed,  and 
stretched  out  to  dry. 


AMERICAN   TRADE  IN   NEW  ZEALAND  IN   ELECTRICAL  EQUIPMENT. 

(The  British  Chamber  of  Commerce  Journal.) 

The  exclusion  of  Germany  as  a  supplier  of  electrical  equipment  has  afforded  a  fair 
opening  for  American  enterprise  in  this  direction  in  New  Zealand.  British  manu- 
facturers being  otherwise  engaged  at  the  moment,  American  houses  are  taking  oppor- 
tunity further  to  consolidate  their  already  extensive  business  connections  in  New 
Zealand  in  the  matter  of  electrical  supplies.  There  is  an  idea  current  that  ±5ritish 
manufacturers  are  not  accustomed  to  manufacturing  plant  for  high  tension,  but  that 
Americans  are  better  qualified  for  this  class  of  work.  It  is  erroneous,  of  course,  but 
the  notion  does  prevail.  There  is  yet  to  be  considerable  development  of  water-driven 
electric  power  and  lighting  systems  in  New  Zealand  for  industrial  and  municipal 
purposes.  The  country  is  generally  rich  in  water-courses  suitable  for  the  purpose,  and 
this  in  both  islands.  Already  at  Whangarei,  in  the  Auckland  province  the  largest 
cement  works  in  the  Dominion  is  about  to  start  operations^  relying  solely  upon  electric 
power,  the  turbines  being  at  Wairua  Falls  17  miles  distant.  The  plant  is  almost  wholly 
American  and  the  cement-making  plant  is  also  from  the  United  States.  The  value 
of  the  electrical  equipment  is  some  £400,000.  The  structural  iron  and  steel  at  the 
works  is  English.  This  is  by  the  way.  The  principal  point  to  be  filed  for  reference 
is  that  as  soon  after  the  war  as  may  be,  this  country  will  resume  its  practical  interest 
in  utilizing  the  stupendous  amount  of  power  going  to  waste  and  available  for  the 
generation  of  electricity.  Those  concerned  who  may  be  in  any  doubt  on  the  matter 
will  require  to  be  educated  to  the  fact  that  British  manufacturers  are  able  to  under- 
take the  installation  of  high  tension  electric  plants  of  any  magnitude.  The  possibili- 
ties of  the  profitable  use  of  electric  power  for  hauling  in  mines,  and  heavy  work 
generally,  are  likely  to  be  great  in  New  Zealand  in  the  near  future,  especially  in 
regard  to  the  current  high  rates  for  manual  labour  of  every  description.  The  large 
British  electrical  firms  are  well  represented  in  New  Zealand  already,  but  local  repre- 
sentation is  frequently  much  helped  and  better  understood  by  independent  and  first- 
hand knowledge  of  conditions  in  New  Zealand  acquired  by  those  who  are  represented. 


LINE  OF  STEAMERS  FOR  ITALIAN-AMERICAN  TRADE. 

[Extract  from  the  Messaggero,  Home,  February  28,  forwarded  by  American  Embassy.] 
(United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 

In  view  of  the  grave  difficulties  besetting  transportation  between  Italy  and 
America,  which,  since  the  recent  action  by  Boyal  Decree  requisitioning  for  Govern- 
ment purposes  all  freight  space  on  steamers  flying  the  Italian  flag,  have  considerably 
increased,  the  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  Italy  has  decided  to  take  imme- 
diate steps  to  the  end  that  Italian- American  commercial  relations  shall  continue 
uninterruptedly. 

Within  the  past  few  days  President  Charles  Hauss  has  been  conducting  exhaustive 
inquiries  into  the  matter.  A  special  delegation  from  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
American  Chamber,  comprising  its  vice-president,  John  Stucke,  and  commendatore, 
B.  A.  Poole,  visited  Borne,  where  a  conference  was  held  with  the  Boyal  Italian  minis- 
ter, Arlotta,  and  the  American  ambassador,  Mr.  Thomas  Nelson  Page.    As  it  was 
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found  impossible  to  assure  freight  space  for  general  commerce  on  Italian  steamers, 
a  tentative  proposal  was  agreed  upon  by  which  a  line  of  neutral  steamers  would  be 
rented  and  acquired  for  the  transport  of  American  products  to  Italy  and  the  exporta- 
tion of  Italian  merchandise  to  America. 

Hearty  Co-operation  by  Italy  Promised. 

The  Royal  Minister  promised  in  the  name  of  the  Italian  Government  its  hearty 
co-operation,  and  special  facilities  in  the  Italian  ports  of  embarkation. 

The  American  Ambassador  immediately  recommended  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  its  approval  and  co-operation,  while  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the 
American  syndicate  have  emphasized  their  willingness  to  support  the  matter  in  every 
way  possible. 

The  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Italy,  with  headquarters  at  Milan,  has 
invited  the  large  Italian  shippers  to  become  members  of  a  company  formed  to  establish 
a  free  line  of  steamers,  for  membership  in  which  several  large  American  exporters 
have  already  made  application.  Such  a  line,  while  leaving  free  the  Italian  tonnage  for 
the  use  of  the  Government,  would  serve  to  assure  an  exchange  of  Italian-American 
products. 

Exporters  and  importers  in  the  American  trade  have  been  urged  immediately  to 
advise  the  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Milan  as  to  their  monthly  tonnage 
requirements. 


GENERAL  TRADE  NOTES. 

(British  Export  Gazette.) 

Sugar  refilling  has  been  started  at  Mukden,  Manchuria. 
Only  British  gas  mantles  may  now  be  imported  into  New  Zealand. 
Foreign  casks  may  be  temporarily  imported  into  Portugal  duty  free. 
Iron  safes  and  cash-boxes  are  in  good  demand  in  French  Indo-China. 
Paper  for  newspapers  may  be  imported  into  the  Argentine  free  of  duty. 
Japan  exported  merchandise  to  Russia  last  year  to  a  value  of  £15,117,000. 
Russia  is  now  producing  pig-iron  at  the  rate  of  over  3,500,000  tons  annually. 
Measures  are  being  taken  for  the  better  development  of  cotton  cultivation  in 
Brazil. 

The  importation  of  alcoholic  products  into  the  French  zone  of  Morocco  is  pro- 
hibited. 

Guatemala  has  now  its  own  boot  and  shoe  industry  owing  to  the  high  prices  oi 
imported  goods. 

Paraguay  imported  merchandise  to  £950,000  in  1916,  of  which  Great  Britain  sup- 
plied 39  per  cent. 

A  button  manufacturing  industry  is  to  be  started  in  Mysore,  and  machinery  has 
been  ordered. 

Gold  and  gold-plated  jewellery  and  silver  and  silver-plated  wares  find  a  good  mar- 
ket in  Uruguay. 

The  increase  of  50  per  cent  in  Consular  fees  in  Chile  is  to  continue  beyond  the 
term  originally  fixed. 

Oil  deposits  recently  found  in  Bolivia  are  stated  to  be  wholly  satisfactory,  and 
exploitation  has  commenced. 

Hong  Kong  is  a  large  market  for  fireworks,  about  £50,000  worth  being  imported 
from  the  United  States  alone  yearly. 

Paraguay  imports  textiles  in  normal  times  to  the  value  of  £400,000  annually,  80 
per  cent  being  cotton  manufactures. 
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Brazil's  imports  amounted  to  nearly  £39,000,000  in  1916,  against  £29,360,000  in 
the  previous  year  and  £36,000,000  in  1914. 

Extensive  highway  construction  in  Peru  about  to  be  undertaken  should  result  in 
a  much  larger  demand  for  motor  vehicles. 

Full  cream  condensed  milk  in  tins  imported  into  British  Honduras  is  dutiable  at 
the  rate  of  Is.  8d.  per  case  of  4-doz.  tins. 

There  are  52,000,000  knitting-machine  needles  lying  at  Rotterdam  which  were 
shipped  from  Germany  for  America,  but  have  been  held  up  by  England. 

British  leather  goods  are  stated  to  be  too  heavy  and  of  too  good  quality  for  the 
Egyptian  market;  hence  the  former  success  of  German  articles  of  this  kind. 

A  register  of  commerce  has  just  been  instituted  by  legislation  in  France.  British 
firms  or  their  branches  established  in  that  country  will  be  obliged  to  conform  to  the 
regulations. 

Before  the  war  Germany  and  Austria  transacted  an  important  trade  with  Aus- 
tralia in  textiles.  Out  of  total  imports  of  these  goods  from  enemy  countries  into  the 
Commonwealth  during  the  four  years  1910-13,  amounting  to  £7,250,000,  Germany  alone 
supplied  £6,679,785,  or  92  per  cent  of  the  total,  and  Austria  therefore  only  8  per  cent, 

Electric  lamps  will  shortly  be  manufactured  in  the  Argentine. 

A  lace  manufacturing  industry  is  being  established  in  Argentina. 

China  obtains  most  of  its  electrical  material  from  Japan  and  United  States. 

Australia's  available  supplies  of  iron  ore  are  estimated  at  53,000,000  tons. 

Machinery  is  imported  into  Peru  in  normal  times  to  £350,000  yearly. 

Japanese  habutaye  and  crepe  shirts  are  finding  a  growing  market  in  Australia. 

The  United  States  supplies  65  per  cent  of  the  world's  total  production  of 
petroleum. 

Three-fourths  of  the  pianos  imported  into  Brazil  before  the  war  were  of  German 
make. 

The  consecutive  numbering  of  packages  shipped  to  Brazil  is  no  longer  required 
by  the  Brazilian  Customs. 

"  Knocked-down  "  rattan  furniture,  manufactured  in  Hong  Kong,  is  finding  a  good 
market  in  the  United  States. 

South  India  is  beginning  to  realize  the  advantage  of  electricity,  Bangalore  having 
set  a  fine  example  in  this  direction. 

Machinery  is  the  most  important  class  of  goods  imported  into  New  Zealand,  the 
British  share  of  which  is  lamentably  deficient. 

Hosiery  has  a  very  large  sale  in  Chile.  American  firms  are  now  endeavouring  to 
capture  the  trade,  which  was  formerly  in  German  hands. 

The  type  of  pocket  knives  in  most  demand  in  the  Moscow  district  of  Russia  are 
about  3  inches  long,  with  two  or  three  blades,  and  preferably  with  a  corkscrew  attach- 
ment. 

The  high  cost  of  elephant  power  for  traction  in  Burma  is  opening  the  way  for 
portable  machine  traction,  especially  in  connection  with  the  transport  of  teak  logs. 

Oil  lamps  are  in  large  demand  at  Aden  and  in  the  district  of  which  it  is  the  centre. 
Glass  lamps  are  sold  in  considerable  quantities,  but  metal  lamps  are  preferred. 

Modern  agricultural  machinery  is  likely  to  find  a  much  better  market  in  Portugal 
after  the  war  than  previously.   Labour  costs  three  times  what  it  did  three  years  ago. 

The  working  of  the  goldfields  at  Kilo  and  Moto,  Belgian  Congo,  has  yielded  results 
beyond  all  expectations. 

Mozambique  sisal  is  equal  to  the  best  Mexican,  and  commands  something  like 
£46  a  ton  in  London,  the  cost  landed  being  only  £17. 

If  Africa  had  the  same  proportion  of  railway  mileage  as  the  United  States  it  would 
have  1,000,000  miles  of  track,  instead  of  its  present  25,000. 

A  great  increase  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  natives  of  British  East  Africa 
and  Uganda  is  noticeable,  and  brass,  copper  and  iron  wire,  looking  glasses,  leather 
belts,  lamps  and  lanterns,  beads,  etc.,  in  addition  to  cotton  goods,  now  sell  briskly. 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 

Quantity  of  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators, 
and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 

Prepared  by  Inspection  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


Week  ending  June  18,  1917. 


Wheat. 


Fort  William— 

C.  P.R  

Consolidated  Elevator  Co  

Empire  Elevator  Co  

Ogilvie  Flour  Mills  Co  

Western  Terminal  Elevator  Co. 

G.T.  Pacific  

Grain  Growers'  Grain  Co  

Fort  William  Elevator  Co  

Eastern  Terminal  Elevator  Co. 
Thunder  Bay  Elevator  Co  

Port  Arthur- 
Port  Arthur  Elevator  Co  

D.  Horn  &  Co  

Dominion  Government  Elevator 
Grain  afloat  


Total  Terminal  Elevators. 


Saskatoon  Dom.  Govt.  Elevator.. 
Moosejaw  Dom.  Govt.  Elevator.. 

Calgary  Dom.  Govt.  Elevator  

Vancouver  Dom.  Govt.  Elevator. 


Total  Interior  Terminal  Elevators. 


Depot  Harbour  

Midland- 
Aberdeen  Elevator  Co  

Midland  Elevator  Co  

Tiffin,  G.T.P   

Port  McNicol  

Collingwood  

Goderich. .  

Western  Canada  Flour  Mills  Co. 

Kingston — 

Montreal  Transportation  Co  

Commercial  Elevator  Co  

Port  Colborne  

Prescott   

Montreal — 

Harbour  Commissioners  No.  1.. . 

No.  2... 

Montreal  Warehousing  Co  

Quebec  Harbour  Commissioners.  . , 

West  St.  John,  N.B  

Halifax,  N.S   


Total  Public  Elevators . 


Total  quantity  in  store . 


Bushels. 

1,255,897 
321,019 
256.987 
530,352 
265,382 
581,358 
475,603 
243,506 
240,525 
440,138 

1,556,473 
106,202 
918,835 


Oats. 


Bushels. 

1,064,795 
326,538 
388,941 
227,745 
197,570 

1,073,699 
3L4,634 
349,16!) 
333,644 
510,676 

1,510,169 
116,594 
1,083,431 


Barley. 


7,192,277 


703,174 
1,269,163 
239,956 
13,664 


2,225,957 
392,955 
166,933 


179,778 
270,965 


261,695 
118,687 

212,482 
81,352 
18,850 


657.244 
374,683 
263,925 
3,851 
131,166 
63,238 


3,197,804 


12,616,033 


7,497,605 


177,756 
279,907 
280,931 
9,449 


748,043 


3,307 


665,361 
1,590,774 
46,155 
400,585 
7,5^7 

183,512 
52,861 
1,250,431 


2,196,687 
680,769 
908,065 
70,022 
9,674 


8,065,800 
16,311,448 


Bushels. 

198,622 
28  J  35 
22,583 
14,245 
30,486 
65,093 
26,714 
22,933 
27,993 
29,986 

144,395 
30,954 
39, 102 


Flax. 


Bushels. 


43,016 
179,584 


681,241 


11,006 
13,875 
13,973 


38,854 


48,389 


28,271 


121,910 
48,824 
115,  L09 


6,252 


368,755 


1,088,850 


267,895 
83,951 

'  87,082 

2L917 

105,873 
47,904 
130,675 


967,897 


37,824 
32,353 
6,004 


126,181 


82 


11,862 


11,862 


*11,862 
1,105,940 


Totals. 


Bushels. 

2,519,314 
718,708 
848,095 
772,342 
761,333 

1,804,101 
816,951 
702,690 
602,162 

1,002,717 

3,316,910 
301,654 
2,172,043 


16,339,020 


979,760 
1,595,298 
540,864 
23,113 


3,139,035 

392,955 

170,240 

845,139 
1,910,128 
46,155 
690,551 
126,284 

395,994 
134,213 
1,269,281 


2,975,841 
1,104,276 
1,287,099 

85,735 
147,092 

63,238 


11,644,221 


31,122,276 


Corn. 
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Grades  of  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East  for  the  Week  ended 
Friday,  June  15,  1917. 


Grades. 

Terminals. 

Interior 
Terminal 
Elevators. 

Public 
Elevators, 
Eastern 
Division. 

Totals. 

Wheat- 
No.  2  Hard   

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels 
3,081 

Bushels. 

3.081 
11,158 
1,111,144 
2,602,794 
2,184,200 
1,412,471 
169,469 
107,551 
5,014,170 

No.  1  „   

11,158 
624,477 
1,235,503 
827,321 
566,867 

No.  2       „        . .  

162,738 
570,259 
687,051 
296,531 
47,494 
67,879 
394,005 

323,929 
797,032 
669,828 
549,073 
121,975 
39,672 
693,214 

No.  3    *  ii   

No.  4  Wheat  

No.  5   

No.  6  f,   

Other  

Totals  

3,926,951 

7,192,277 

2,225,957 

3,197,804 

12,616,038 

Oats — 

Extra  No.  1  C.  W  

39,747 
4,202,914 
1,723,270 
3,906,507 
1,169,530 
323,104 
4,946,376 

No.  1  C.  W  

30,925 
1,663,609 
510,003 
1,893,755 

6,433 
189,578 
75,250 
178,099 
67,513 
55,114 
176,056 

2,389 
2,349,727 
1,138,017 
1,834,653 
1,102,017 
267,990 
1,371,007 

No.  2  „   

No.  3   

Ex.  No.  1  Feed  

No.  1  Feed    

No.  2  „   

Other  

3,399,313 

Totals  

7,497,605 

748,043 

8,065,800 

16,311,448 

Barlev — 

No.  3extraC.W  

261,023 
555,179 
122,105 
59,689 
90,854 

No.  3C.W  

134,658 
381,941 
83,121 
27,905 
53,616 

8,244 
20,650 
5,674 

118,121 
152,588 
33,310 
31,784 
32,952 

No.  4  M   

Feed   

Rejected    

Other  

4,286 

Totals  

681,241 

640,030 
227,484 
65,996 

38,854 

66,912 
28,743 
24,962 
225 
5,339 

368,755 

1,088,850 

706,942 
256,227 

90,958 
225 

39,726 

Flax- 

No.  2  C.W  

No.  3  "    

Other  

34,387 

Totals  

9C7,897 

126,181 

1,094,078 

11,862 

11,862 

16,339,020 

3,139,035 

11,644,221 

31,122,276 
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Quantity  of  Wheat  and  other  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Ter- 
minal Elevators  and  Public  Elevators  in  the  East  on  June  15,  1917,  with 
comparisons  for  Three  Years. 


Wheat. 

Other  Grain. 

Totals. 

June  15,  1917. 

Bushels. 

7,192,277 
2,225,957 
3,197,804 

Bushels. 

9,146,743 
913,078 
8,446,416 

Bushels. 

16,339,020 
3,139,035 
11,644,221 

12,616,03S 

18,506,237 

31,122,276 

June  lb,  1916. 

Totals  

14,949,372 
1,940,908 
6,921,974 

4,870,225 
608,395 
6,536,916 

19,819,597 
2,549,303 
13,458,890 

23,812,254 

12,015,536 

35,827,790 

June  17,  191  d. 

Terminal  Elevators 

2,731,487 
204,831 
2,151,041 

2,761,248 
337,523 
2,323,143 

5,492,735 
542,354 
4,474,184 

5,087,359 

4,129,976 
4,974,784 

5,421,914 

5,212,937 
6,546,584 

10,509,273 

9,342,913 
11,521,368 

June  18, 1914- 

Totals  

9,104,760 

11,759,521 

20,864,281 

Quantity  of  United  States  Wheat,  Oats,  Rye  and  Corn  in  Store  at  the  following 
Public  Elevators  in  the  East  for  the  Week  ending  Friday,  June  15,  1917. 


Depot  Harbour   

Aberdeen  Elevator  Co  

Midland  Elevator  Co  

Tiffin,  G.T.R.  

Harbour  Commissioners  No.  1 . 

2. 


Total,  United  States  Grain 


Wheat. 


Bushels. 

63,284 
9,333 


4,278 
4,350 


81,245 


Oats. 


Bushels. 

465,634 
95,778 
521,393 


1,082,805 


Rye. 


Bushels. 


38.344 
13,982 


52,326 


Corn. 


Bushel  5 


8,527 


177,644 
731,529 

917,700 


Total. 


Bushels. 
528,918 

105,  ni 

529,920 

220,266 
749,861 


2,134,076 
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TENDERS  INVITED. 


Australia. 


EQUIPMENT  FOR  NEW  SOUTH  WALES  RAILWAYS,  SYDNEY. 


Indents  have  been  forwarded  by  Mr.  D.  H.  Koss,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner, 
Melbourne,  for  equipment  required  by  the  New  South  Wales  Government  Kailways, 
Sydney.  These  indents  are  open  to  the  inspection  of  Canadian  manufacturers  at  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa  (refer  File  No.  17424). 

The  indents  forwarded  to  the  Agent  General  for  New  South  Wales,  123  Cannon 

street,  London,  E.O.,  England,  are  as  follows: — 


No. 


Date.  Particulars.  Estimated  Cost 

£     s.  d. 


25/17. 
25/17. 
25/17. 
25/17. 
25/17. 
25/17. 
25/17. 
25/17. 


May  7,  1917— 10,80-0  yards  roller  towelling   420  0  0 

"  7,  1917—  9,600  hand  towels   410  0  0 

"  7,  1917 —  4,500  yards  sheeting   60    inches   wide...  250  0  0 

"  7,  1917 —     900      "      circular  calico   40  0  0 

"  7,  1917 — 2-5,000  '*      butter  cloth,  36  inches  wide.  210  0  0 

"  7,  1917 —     500  gross  tinned  iron  rings   65  0  0 

"  7,  1917 —        7  tons  acetate  of  soda   630  0  0 

"  7,  1917 —     600  sheets  muntz  metal   225  0  0 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Weekly  Bulletin  there  have  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  relating,  to  Canadian  trade.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Inquiries  Branch,  The 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa/'  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto,  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at 
London,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Kingston,  Brandon,  Halifax,  Montreal,  Quebec,  St. 
John,  Sherbrooke,  Vancouver,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Saskatoon, 
Eegina,  Winnipeg  Industrial  Bureau,  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal, 
Moncton,  N.B.,  and  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont. 

Please  Quote  the  Reference  Number  when  requesting  Addresses. 


CANADIAN  EXPORTERS'  NOTE. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  prohibited  list  of  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom 
is  subject  to  change  at  any  time,  Canadian  exporters  should  communicate  with  the 
Deputy  Minister,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  before  making 
arrangements  to  ship  any  of  the  subjoined  articles  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

See  list  of  Prohibited  Imports  into  Great  Britain  page  645  of  Weekly  Bulletin 
No.  690. 


981.  Meat  hoxes. — One  of  the  largest  packing  houses  in  the  Argentine  Republic 
are  open  to  import  meat  boxes  from  Canada.  The  dimensions  for  the  five  principal 
types  used  by  this  company,  with  further  particulars,  are  given  on  page 

982.  Meat  boxes. — A  large  English  freezing  establishment  in  Buenos  Aires  which 
specializes  in  corned  beef  is  prepared  to  consider  quotations  on  two  different  sized 
boxes,  the  dimensions  of  which  and  full  particulars  are  given  on  page 

983.  Box  shooks. — A  company  in  Buenos  Aires  owning  two  large  plants  at  present 
using  poplar  shooks  made  locally  are  prepared  t  oconsider  quotations  for  shooks  made 
in  the  sizes  stated  on  page 

984.  Steel  gas  pipe. — A  Rotterdam  company  having  offices  in  New  York,  Paris, 
Petrograd,  Amsterdam,  Den  Haag,  Brussels,  Leeuwarden,  Groningen  and  London 
wishes  to  buy  large  supplies  of  steel  gas  pipe  in  Canada. 

985.  Pit  props. — A  Newcastle  firm  wishes  to  get  into  touch  with  Canadian  firms 
in  a  position  to  offer  regular  supplies  of  pit  props. 

986.  Chemicals  and  dyes. — A  London  company  dealing  in  chemicals  and  dyes 
(according  to  the  following  list)  is  prepared  to  purchase  these  supplies  from  Canada, 
and  in  this  connection  to  appoint  a  resident  firm  as  buying  agents  upon  a  commission 
basis:  acetic  acid,  benzoic  acid,  gallic  acid,  lactic  acid,  salicylic  acid,  stearic  acid, 
sulphuric  acid,  tannic  acid;   alum  chrome,  alum  lump,  alumina  sulphate,  ammonia 
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carbonate,  ammonia  nitrate,  ammonia  sulphate,  aniline  colours;  benzidine,  calcium 
chloride,  calcium  permanganate,  dinitrophenol,  dinitrochlorbenzol,  dywood  extracts, 
monochlorbenzol,  naphthaline,  pitch,  potash  bichromate,  potash  carbonate,  potash 
caustic,  potash  permanganate,  potash  prussiate,  rosin,  sod&  bichromate,  soda  carbonate, 
soda  caustic,  soda  peririanganate,  soda  prussiate,  soda  sulphide;  tolidine,  toluidine, 
and  zinc  dust. 

987.  Glues,  oils,  etc. — A  London  company  dealing  in  the  following  articles  is 
prepared  to  purchase  their  supplies  from  Canada  and  are  willing  to  appoint  a  resident 
firm  as  buying  agents  upon  a  commission  basis:  gelatines,  glucose,  glues,  greases, 
gums,  oils  (animal,  vegetable  and  mineral),  potato  starch  (Japanese). 

988.  Metals  and  metal  goods. — A  London  company  dealing  in  brass,  cobalt, 
nickel,  steel,  hacksaw  blades  and  press  studs  is  prepared  to  purchase  their  supplies 
from  Canada  and  in  this  connection  to  appoint  a  resident  firm  as  buying  agents  upon 
a  commission  basis. 

989.  Macaroni. — A  London  firm  ask  to  be  placed  in  communication  with  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  of  macaroni,  of  which  they  wish  to  purchase  considerable  supplies. 

990.  Garden  tools. — An  Edinburgh  firm  ask  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  Canadian 

manufacturers  of  garden  tools,  including  spades,  forks,  shovels,  hoes,  etc. 

991.  Casein  and  flour. — A  Lancashire  firm  would  like  to  hear  from  Canadian 

manufacturers  who  can  ship  casein,  and  also  low-grade  flour  suitable  for  cotton  sizing 
purposes. 

992.  Nautical  instruments. — A  Newfoundland  inquirer  asks  to  be  put  in  com- 
munication with  Canadian  firms  supplying  nautical  instruments. 

993.  Canned  salmon. — A  leading  firm  in  Georgetown,  Demerara,  desires  to  com- 
municate with  firms  in  Canada  exporting  canned  salmon. 

994.  Canned  lobster. — A  British  Guiana  firm  asks  to  be  put  in  communication 

with  Canadian  exporters  of  canned  lobster. 

995.  Sardines. — A  concern  in  British  Guiana  would  like  to  hear  from  firms  in 

Canada  exporting  sardines. 

996.  Butter. — A  firm  of  manufacturers'  agents  in  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  has 

requested  us  to  place  their  name  before  manufacturers  of  butter. 

997.  Flour  and  oats. — A  firm  of  commission  merchants  in  Trinidad  wishes  to  get 
in  touch  with  manufacturers  of  flour  and  oats,  with  a  view  to  representing  them  in 
Trinidad. 

998.  Paints,  brooms  and  brushes. — A  Trinidad  firm  would  like  to  secure  agency 

for  that  colony  in  paints,  brooms  and  brushes. 

999.  Lumber. — A  well-known  firm  in  lumber  trade  in  Georgetown,  British  Guiana, 
that  has  heretofore  been  ordering  through  commission  houses,  would  like  to  com- 
municate directly  with  firms  in  Canada  exporting  white  pine,  hemlock  and  spruce. 

1000.  Nails  and  wire  rope. — A  firm  in  British  Guiana  in  the  lumber  trade  desires 

to  import  wire  nails,  galvanized  nails,  and  wire  rope  from  Canada. 

1001.  Galvanized  sheets. — A  firm  in  British  Guiana  is  desirous  of  obtaining 

supplies  of  galvanized  sheet  iron  from  Canada. 

1002.  Pianos. — A  piano  firm  in  British  Guiana  would  like  to  receive  catalogues 
of  medium-priced  player-pianos  manufactured  in  Canada. 

1003.  Piano  parts. — A  piano  firm  in  Demerara  desires  to  get  in  touch  with  a 
supply  house  in  Canada  carrying  full  lines  of  hammers,  strings,  felts,  etc. 
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1004.  Condensed  milk. — A.  manufacturers'  agent  in  British  Guiana  with  many 
years'  experience  in  the  trade  of  the  Colony,  desires  to  get  in  touch  with  firms  in 
Canada  manufacturing  condensed  milk  for  export. 

1005.  Hardware. — A  manufacturers'  agent  in  British  Guiana  desires  to  make 
arrangements  with  a  Canadian  firm  manufacturing  shelf  hardware,  for  representing 
them  in  that  colony. 

1006.  Pianos. — Canadian  manufacturers  of  pianos  desiring  representation  in 
British  Guiana  are  asked  to  communicate  with  a  well-known  manufacturers'  agent  of 
that  colony. 

10OT.  Pease. — A  company  in  Leith,  Scotland,  wishes  to  purchase  supplies  of 
Canadian  pease  both  now  and  after  the  war.  Would  be  glad  to  give  an  immediate 
order. 

1008.  Oats. — An  old-established  firm  in  St.  John's  is  open  to  receive  c.i.f.  quota- 
tions for  1,000  bags  of  good  quality  Western  Canada  feed  oats,  bags  to  contain  136 
pounds  net. 

1009.  Representation  in  Trinidad. — The  head  of  a  long-established  commission 
house  in  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  which  has  travellers  throughout  the  West  Indies 
and  successfully  represents  in  those  colonies  a  number  of  the  most  important  manu- 
facturing industries  in  Canada  is  now  visiting  Canada.  He  would  like  to  arrange  to 
represent  a  few  additional  lines  of  Canadian  manufactures.  Full  particulars  can  be 
obtained  from  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce, Ottawa. 
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PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 


Annual  Report. 

♦Part       I. — Canadian  Trade.    (Price,  70  cents.) 

Imports  into  and  Exports  from  Canada. 
(Itemized  and  General  Statements.) 

•Part     II. — Canadian  Trade.     (Price,  15  cents.) 

1.  With  France. 

2.  With  Germany. 

3.  With  United  Kingdom.  ■ 

4.  With  United  States. 

•Part  III. — Canadian  Trade.    (Price,  20  cents.) 

With  British  and  Foreign  Countries. 

(Except  France,  Germany,  United  Kingdom  and  United  States.) 

•Part    IV. — Miscellaneous  Information.     (Price,  5  cents.) 
Bounties. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act,  Administration  of. 

Lumber  and  Staple  Products. 

Revenue  and  Expenditure  of  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Statistical  Record  of  the  Progress  of  Canada. 
Tonnage  tables. 

•Part     V. — Grain  Statistics.      (Price,  25  cents.) 

•Part    VI. — Subsidized  Steamship  Service.    (Price,  20  cents.) 

•Part  VII. — Trade  of  British  and  Foreign  Countries.    (Price,  35  cents.) 

Monthly  Reports. 

Census  and  Statistics.  (Free.) 
•Trade  and  Commerce.     (Price,  20  cents.) 

Weekly  Bulletin.  (Free.) 

(Circulated  within  Canada  only.) 

Containing  Reports  of  Trade  Commissioners  and  General  Trade  Information. 

Supplements  to  Weekly  Bulletin.  (Free.) 
Trade  of  China  and  Japan. 
Russian  Trade. 

Directory  of  Russian  Importers. 

The  German  War  and  its  relation  to  Canadian  Trade. 

Handbook  for  Export  to  South  America. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

Toy  Making  in  Canada. 

The  Timber  Import  Trade  of  Australia. 

Export  Directory  of  Canada.  (Free.) 

Directory  of  Foreign  Importers.  (Free.) 

Canada  and  tke  British  West  Indies.  (Free.) 

Canada,  tke  Country  of  tke  Twentietk  Century.    (Price,  cloth  cover,  $1.00;  paper 
cover,  75  cents.) 

•Canada  Year-Book.    (Price,  tl.OO.) 

•Census  Returns.    (Price  of  volumes  vary.)  f 

•Criminal  Statistics.    (Price,  25  cents.) 

Grain  Inspection  in  Canada.  (Free.) 

List  of  Licensed  Elevators.  (Free.) 

*  May  be  had  at  the  prices  indicated  upon  application  to  the  King's  Printer,  Ottawa. 
Publications  marked  Free  may  be  had  by  those  interested  on  application  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
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COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE. 


Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f  at  foreign  port. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 

B.  S.  "Webb,  Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos  Aires. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia. 

D.  H.  Ross,  address  for  letters — Box  140 
G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office — Stock  Exchange 
Building,  Melbourne.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados,  agent 
also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British  Guiana. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  13  Nanking  Road,  Shanghai. 
Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 


Newfoundland. 

W.  W.  Nicholson,  Bank  of  Montreal  Build- 
ing, Water  street,  St.  John's.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Russia- 

C.  F.  Just,  Canadian  Government  Commer- 
cial Agent,  Alexandrivskaia,  ploshch  9, 
Petrograd,  Russia. 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Government  Com- 
mercial Agent,  Bukhgolza  Ulitza  No.  4, 
Omsk,  Siberia. 


Cuba. 

Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Lonja 
del  Commercio.  Apartado  1290,  Havana. 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

ftaly. 

W.  Mc.  Clarke,  care  of  H.  B.  M.  Consul,  Milan. 
France. 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17 
and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris. 
Cable  Address,  Stadacona. 

Japan. 

E.  F.  Crowe,  Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, P.O.  Box  109,  Yokohama.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

Holland. 

Ph.  Geleerd,  Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Zuidblaak  26,  Rotterdam.  Cable 
Address,  Watermill. 


South  Africa. 

"W.  J.  Egan,  Norwich  Union  Buildings, 
Cape  Town.    Cable  Address,  Contr acorn. 

United  Kingdom. 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street, 
London,  E.  C,  2  England.  Cable  Address, 
Sleighing,  London. 

J.  E.  Ray,  Central  House,  Birmingham. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Acting  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow, 
Scotland.      Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

F.  A.  C.  Bickerdike,  4  St  Ann's  Square, 
Manchester.     Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North 
John  St.,  Liverpool.  Cable  Address,  Can- 
tracom. 

N  .D.  Johnston,  Sun  Building,  Clara  street, 
Bristol.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 

Australia.  Norway  and  Denmark. 

B.  Millin,    The    Royal    Exchange  Building, 

Sydney,  N.S.W.  C.  E.  Sontum,  Grubbegd,  No.   4,  Chnstiania, 

Norway.    Cable  Addresses,  Sontums. 

British  West  Indies. 

Edgar  Tripp,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 

Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
TL  H.  Curry,  Nasseau,  Bahamas. 
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CANADIAN  HIGH  COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 
United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary,  17  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W.,  England.    Cable  Address  Dominion, 
London. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of  the 
more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the  Foreign 
Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  give  information  to  Canadians  who  wish  to  consult 
them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 


Brazil: 

Bahia,  British  Consul. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  British  Consul  General. 

Chile: 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul  General. 

Colombia: 

Bagota,  British  Consul  General. 

Ecuador: 

Quitto,  British  Consul  General. 
Guayquill,  British  Consul. 

Egypt: 

Alexandria,  British  Consul  General. 

France: 

Havre,  British  Consul  General. 
Marseilles,  British  Consul  General. 

India: 

Calcutta,  Director  General  of  Commercial 
Intelligence. 

Italy: 

Genoa,  British  Consul  General. 
Milan,  British  Consul. 

Mexico: 

Mexico,  British  Consul  General. 


Netherlands: 

Amsterdam,  British  Consul. 

Panama: 

Colon,  British  Consul. 
Panama,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Peru: 

Lima,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Portugal: 

Lisbon,  British  Consul. 

Russia: 

Moscow,  British  Consul  General. 
Petrograd,  British  Consul. 
Vladivostock,  British  Consul. 
Odessa,  British  Consul  General. 

Spain: 

Barcelona,  British  Consul  General. 
Madrid,  British  Consul. 

Sweden: 

Stockholm,  British  Consul. 

Switzerland: 

Geneva,  British  Consul. 

Uruguay: 

Monte  Video,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Venezuela: 

Caracas,  British  Vice-Consul. 
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